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A  MAESTRO  OF  POWER 


and  responsive  as  the  strings  and 
brasses  of  a  great  orchestra,  power  moves 
beneath  this  man's  finger  tips.  Electric  power, 
varied  at  his  will  from  the  crashing  force  of  ten 
thousand  sledges  to  the  delicate  pianissimo 
that  pares  a  hairbreadth  from  a  piece  of  steel. 
And  so,  from  the  machine  that  obeys  this 
man's  bidding  rolls  forth  the  symphony  of 
American  industry — more  goods  for  more  people  at 
less  cost. 

This  man  is  typical  of  the  millions  of  American 
workmen  who,  with  the  machines  they  direct, 
set  the  tempo  of  American  industry.  Today  the 
mechanical  power  in  the  hands  of  each  factory 


worker  is  four  times  what  it  was  50  years  ago. 
As  a  result,  the  amount  that  each  worker  can 
produce  has  more  than  doubled.  And  because 
he  produces  more,  he  has  more. 

That  is  why  five  out  of  six  American  families 
own  radios,  why  four  out  of  five  have  automo- 
biles, why  one  out  of  three  owns  an  electric 
refrigerator.  That  is  why  America  has  today 
the  highest  standard  of  living  the  world  has 
ever  known.  And  General  Electric  scientists, 
engineers,  and  workmen,  by  applying  electric 
power  to  the  machines  of  industry,  have  done 
much  to  make  this  progress  possible.  Their 
efforts  today  are  directed  to  the  task  of  bring- 
ing about  still  higher  living  standards. 


G-E  research  and  engineering  have  saved  the  public  from  ten  to  one  hundred  dollars  Jor  every  dollar 

they  have  earned  for  General  Electric 
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/"VUR  readers  have  always  welcomed  the  publication  of 
V>/Special  issues  of  Survey  Graphic.  Not  since  our  issue 
of  April  1931,  however,  when  experts  told  us  what  they 
saw  ahead  in  the  field  of  science,  has 
the  pre-publication  demand  for  an  issue 
of  Survey  Graphic  equalled  that  of  our 
next  special,  scheduled  for  publication 
in  February. 

And  why  not? 

Its  subject  is  the  extent  of  the  European 
crisis  and  the  meaning  of  Munich  to  us 
Raymond  Gn  in  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  edited  by  Raymond  Gram 
Swing  who  was  in  London,  Paris,  Geneva  and  Prague  in 
the  days  of  grim  decision  and  who  has  mustered  a  group  of 
extraordinary  contributors. 

Single  Copies— 50  cents 

Due  to  the  increased  size  -  -  no  fewer  than  148  pages  - 
the  single  copy  price  of  the  number  has  been  increased  to 
50  cents,  though  subscribers  will  receive  it  without  extra 
charge. 

Since  the  demand  may  soon  exceed  our  supply,  as  it  did  a 
month  after  publication  of  the  Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary 
issue,  we  urge  you  to  renew  your  subscription  promptly 
and  to  order  single  copies  without  delay. 
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BELL   TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 


The  people  use  the  telephone — 
in  this  country  nearly  everybody. 

The  people  operate  the  tele' 
phone — about  300,000  of  them  in 
the  Bell  System. 

The  people  own  the  telephone 
business.  There  are  about  750,000 
owners  of  Bell  System  securities. 

All  of  this  works  together  to 
give  you  the  best  telephone  ser- 
vice in  the  world  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 
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THE  AUTHOR  OF  "CRUCIBLES  OF  CRIME," 
Joseph  Fulling  Fishman,  needs  no  introduc- 
tion as  a  crusader  against  the  antiquated  jail 
system  which  exists  to  the  shame  of  most  of 
our  counties  and  states.  In  collaboration  with 
Miss  Perlman  he  advocates  the  abolition  of 
the  county  jail.  (Page  26.) 

AN  OUTSTANDING  SOCIOLOGIST  OF  THE  WEST 

Coast,  Paul  H.  Landis  has  made  many  con- 
tributions to  our  knowledge  of  population 
movements  in  the  United  States.  The  charts 
on  page  28  were  prepared  by  him  and  Carl 
F.  Reuss  and  Richard  Wakefield,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  State  College  of  Washington. 
In  sequence  to  the  Hop-Pickers,  Victor  Wey- 
bright,  managing  editor,  gives  a  general  pic- 
ture of  the  trend  of  internal  migration  and 
of  the  factors  which  now  impede  it,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  nation.  (Page  29.) 
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retary  of  the  National  Federation  of  Settle- 
ments, for  the  copy  of  the  statement  which 
was  issued  by  their  organization  at  a  meet- 
ing of  its  governing  body  at  the  Henry  Street 
Settlement  in  New  York  City,  early  in  De- 
cember. (Page  38.) 

BRINGING  TO  A  CLOSE  A  SERIES  OF  BRIEF 
sketches  of  various  federal  civil  servants  whose 
continuous  work  through  many  administra- 
tions is  not  as  widely  known  by  the  general 
public  as  it  might  be,  Hillier  H.  Krieghbaum 
introduces  Dr.  Charles  Armstrong  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  (Page  45.)  Mr. 
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Krieghbaum,  formerly  a  United  Press  corre- 
spondent in  Washington,  is  now  on  the 
faculty  of  Kansas  State  College. 

IN   OTHER   PAGES   OF   THIS   ISSUE   APPEAR  AN- 

nouncements  of  our  forthcoming  special  issue, 


now  under  preparation  by  Raymond  Gram 
Swing,  guest  editor,  a  score  of  contributors, 
and  the  Survey  Graphic  staff.  Readers  who 
wish  extra  copies  of  this  special  issue  are 
requested  to  send  in  their  orders  promptly, 
to  aid  us  in  our  arrangements  with  the  printer. 
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MADONNA  OF  THE 
SNOWY  WILLOW  TREE 

by  Yueh  Han  Chan  Peng, 
an  artist  connected  with 
the  department  of  fine 
arts  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, Peiping.  This  pic- 
ture is  among  sixty-five 
sensitive  paintings  and  carv- 
ings of  contemporary  Chris- 
tian art  in  Asia  and  Africa 
brought  together  in  a  new 
little  book,  "Each  With  His 
Own  Brush,"  by  Daniel 
Johnson  Fleming  (Friend- 
ship Press,  New  York). 
The  author,  professor  of 
missions  in  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  has  made 
this  unusual  collection  in 
order  to  cement  bonds  of 
fellowship  and  understand- 
ing between  the  devout  of 
the  eastern  and  the  western 
worlds. 
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The  Inquiring  Congressman 

by  LINDSAY  ROGERS 

As  fact-finder  and  opinion-molder  the  Congressman  or  Sen- 
ator is  at  his  most  effective  on  an  investigating  committee.  Pujo, 
Teapot  Dome,  Nye,  Black,  La  Follette,  Dies,  TVA  and  Tem- 
porary Economic — all  these  inquiries  except  the  Temporary 
Economic,  which  shares  legislative  laurels  with  administrative 
experts,  follow  an  old  tradition,  uniquely  American,  mixed  in 
method  and  result.  Mr.  Rogers'  article  is  one  of  a  Survey 
Graphic  series  on  the  Anatomy  of  Government. 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  AGO  THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  A.  V.  DICEY, 
whose  name  is  still  honored  by  students  of  political  in- 
stitutions, lamented  the  fact  that  "political  inventiveness 
has  in  general  fallen  far  short  of  the  originality  displayed 
in  other  fields  than  politics  by  the  citizens  of  progressive 
or  civilized  states."  The  United  States,  however,  can  boast 
of  at  least  two  political  inventions — that  is,  of  two  devices 
which  have  no  counterparts  in  foreign  governmental 
systems. 

One  is  the  Presidential  press  conference  which,  in- 
vented by  Woodrow  Wilson,  has  been  so  adapted  and  im- 
proved by  President  Roosevelt  that  it  produces  news 
which  in  importance  ofttimes  rivals  the  news  that  results 
from  congressional  deliberations  or  even  from  the  rela- 
tions of  executive  and  legislature.  The  second  invention 
is  the  congressional  committee  of  investigation.  This,  to 
be  sure,  is  nothing  new.  It  has  roots  in  sixteenth  century 
England;  the  colonial  legislatures  set  up  committees  to 
inquire  into  various  matters,  and  the  Congress  at  its  sec- 
ond session  asserted  its  prerogative  of  investigation.  Since 
the  war,  however,  congressional  investigations  have  in- 
creased in  number  and  importance.  Nowhere  else  do  in- 
vestigations by  committees  of  the  legislature  constitute  a 
major  and  customary  instrumentality  of  the  government. 

In  the  United  States  within  the  last  few  weeks  we  have 
had  the  spectacle  of  these  two  inventions  clashing  with 


each  other.  President  Roosevelt  used  one  of  his  press  con- 
ferences as  a  pulpit  from  which  he  lashed  out  at  the  Dies 
Committee  which,  in  its  investigation  of  "un-American 
activities,"  has  not  paused  to  bother  about  what  is  rel- 
evant or  to  sift  evidence  from  irresponsible  hearsay,  and 
which  so  timed  its  alleged  revelations  as  to  lay  itself  open 
to  the  suspicion  of  wishing  to  influence  the  recent  elec- 
tions. Representative  Dies  lashed  back  at  the  President. 
The  spectacle  was  not  edifying  and  enabled  critics  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  who  had  no  sympathy  with  the  Dies  Commit- 
tee to  complain  that  the  executive  was  "impertinent"  in 
interfering  with  what  was  none  of  his  business. 

Any  foreign  chief  of  the  executive  who  was  similarly 
aggrieved  at  the  activities  of  a  group  of  legislators  would 
have  had  to  vent  his  spleen  in  a  speech  to  a  public  gath- 
ering or  to  the  legislature  because,  as  I  have  said,  foreign 
systems  have  not  evolved  the  press  conference.  But  no 
foreign  chief  of  the  executive  could  have  had  occasion  to 
inveigh  against  a  legislative  inquisition  of  all  and  sundry 
such  as  the  Dies  Committee  has  proved  to  be,  because  no 
other  legislature  gives  a  group  of  its  members  any  such 
broad  terms  of  reference.  I  refrain,  for  the  moment,  from 
suggesting  whether  in  my  opinion  other  governments 
without  these  devices  are  thereby  fortunate  or  unfortunate. 
My  subject  is  the  place  of  the  congressional  committee  of 
inquiry  in  the  American  governmental  system. 


The  Intrepid  Senators 

GIVEN  OUR  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT — THE  SEPARATION  OF  THE 
executive  and  legislature — congressional  committees  of 
inquiry  are  absolutely  necessary.  The  fact  that,  under  a 
cabinet  form  of  government,  ministers  must  defend  them- 
selves in  the  legislature  results  in  parliamentary  knowl- 
edge of  and  control  over  administrative  policy  that  are 
far  greater  than  congressional  knowledge  or  control  can 
be.  As  Woodrow  Wilson  wrote  a  half  century  ago: 
"Congress  stands  almost  helplessly  outside  of  the  depart- 
ments" with  the  result  that  "hostile  or  designing  officials 
can  always  hold  it  at  arm's  length  by  dexterous  evasions 
and  concealments."  The  only  whip  that  Congress  has  is 
investigation.  That  whip  must  be  used  by  committees. 
But  Mr.  Wilson  went  on  to  say  that  "even  the  special, 
irksome,  ungracious  investigations,  which  it  [Congress] 
from  time  to  time  institutes  in  its  spasmodic  endeavors  to 
dispel  or  confirm  suspicions  of  malfeasance  or  of  wanton 
corruption,  do  not  afford  it  more  than  a  glimpse  of  the 
inside  of  a  small  province  of  the  federal  administration." 
During  the  last  two  years  of  his  Presidency,  when  the 
Democrats  had  lost  control  of  Congress,  Mr.  Wilson  had 
to  submit  to  inquiries  into  many  "small  provinces"  of  his 
administration.  Fifty-one  congressional  investigations 
were  in  progress  at  the  same  time. 

Manifestly  a  party  which  controls  one  or  both  branches 
of  Congress  wishes  to  use  the  power  of  investigation  to 
hamper  and  discredit  an  executive  from  the  opposing 
party.  But  Congress  declines  to  be  incurious  when  the 
same  party  controls  both  the  legislature  and  the  execu- 
tive. It  is  thus  that  the  inquisitorial  power  of  the  Senate 
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becomes  more  frequent  and  more  formidable  than  that 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

There  party  control  is  more  rigid  than  it  is  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Representatives  live  in  the  shadow  cast  by  the  always 
imminent  congressional  election.  Hence  the  majority 
party  in  the  House  is  reluctant  to  probe  for  possibly  em- 
barrassing disclosures.  The  result  is  that  when  the  same 
party  is  in  control  in  Congress  and  in  the  White  House, 
investigations  are  frequently  asked  for  in  the  House  and 
refused,  but  are  allowed  by  the  Senate.  That  the  Senate 
and  not  the  more  popular  branch  of  Congress  should  be 
more  important  as  the  grand  inquisitor  is  somewhat 
ironical.  But  in  the  Senate,  bondage  to  leaders  is  far  less 
prevalent  than  in  the  House;  because  there  are  few  lim- 
itations on  debate,  the  need  for  investigations  can  be 
clearly  set  forth;  and  if  the  party  steam  roller  is  brought 
out,  the  minority  may  have  an  effective  defense  in  a  fili- 
buster that  can  endanger  the  majority's  legislative  time 
table. 

Thus,  in  the  period  which  followed  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  with  the  exception  of  the  Graham  Committee 
that  scrutinized  military  expenditures  (at  a  cost  of  half 
a  million  dollars),  Senate  committees  conducted  prac- 
tically every  important  investigation.  They  inquired  into 
charges  of  corruption  in  the  Veterans'  Bureau,  the  oil 
land  leases,  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  and  its  tax 
refunds,  Mr.  Daugherty's  conduct  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  failure  to  prosecute  the  aluminum  trust,  and 
the  internal  workings  of  the  Tariff  Commission.  Through 
its  committees,  the  House  investigated  matters  that  were 
much  lesa  spectacular:  the  administration  of  the  Stock 
Yards  Control  Act,  the  operations  of  the  Ar- 
my Air  Service  and  the  Shipping  Board.  It 
was  during  die  Harding  administration  that 
the  Senate  became  the  grand  inquest  of  the 
nation  and  that  congressional  investigations 
were  recognized  as  being  a  regular  and  high- 
ly important  part  of  the  governmental  ma- 
chine. 

When  they  probe  into  important  issues  and 
when  they  seem  to  be  endeavoring  to  be- 
smirch executive  officers,  senatorial  investi- 
gations may  encounter  bitter  opposition  and 
severe  criticism.  Complaints  are  made  that 
committees  throw  out  their  dragnets  blindly 
and  pry  into  irrelevant  and  innocent  mat- 
ters; that  a  wrong  construction  may  be  put 
on  honest  actions;  that  the  course  that  in- 
vestigations follow  is  determined  by  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  individual  Senators;  that 
those  Senators  are  more  concerned  with  se- 
curing headlines  in  the  newspapers  than 
they  are  in  uncovering  abuses. 

Above  the  Courts 

OCCASIONALLY,  WHAT  A  COMMITTEE  AND  ITS 
investigators  do  seems  designed  to  escape  any 
taint  of  legality.  Thus,  the  committee  headed 
by  Mr.  Justice  (then  Senator)  Black,  which 
was  inquiring  into  "all  lobbying  activities 
and  all  efforts  to  influence,  encourage,  pro- 
mote or  retard  legislation,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  connection  with  the  so-called  hold- 
ing company  bill."  The  committee  wanted 
to  see  all  the  telegrams  that  had  been  sent 
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to  Washington  by  opponents  of  the  legisla- 
tion. Unable  to  procure  them  from  the  com- 
panies, the  committee  persuaded  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  obtain  the 
messages  for  it.  In  granting  such  a  power  to 
the  commission  under  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  Congress  was  of  course  doing 
nothing  more  than  enabling  the  commission 
to  obtain  the  information  that  might  be  nec- 
essary for  the  efficient  performance  of  its 
duties  and  for  the  formulation  of  new  legis- 
lation. It  did  not  intend  that  the  commis- 
sion would  be  the  assistant  of  a  Senate  com- 
mittee. Nevertheless,  agents  of  the  commis- 
sion examined  thousands  of  telegrams  and 
handed  many  on  to  the  Black  Committee. 

The  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  declared  that  such  "a 
dragnet  seizure  of  private  telegraph  mes- 
sages .  .  .  whether  made  by  persons  profess- 
ing to  act  under  color  of  authority  from  the 
government  or  by  persons  acting  as  individ- 
uals is  a  trespass  which  a  court  of  equity  has 
power  to  enjoin."  The  trespass  was  com- 
plete, however.  The  telegrams  had  been 
handed  over  to  the  Senate  committee  and  the 
court  refused  to  enjoin  the  committee  from 
disclosing  the  contents  of  the  messages. 
"The  universal  rule,  so  far  as  we  know  it, 
is  that  the  legislative  discretion  in  discharge 
of  its  constitutional  functions,  whether  right- 
fully or  wrongly  exercised,  is  not  a  subject 
of  judicial  interference."  The  court  sug- 
gested, however,  that  Congress  was  as  "much 
the  guardian  of  the  liberties  and  welfare  of  the  people 
as  the  courts"  and  indulged  in  the  hope  that  "attention 
being  called  to  the  unlawful  nature  of  the  search,  the 
Senate  will  not  use  its  proceeds  in  disregard"  of  the  rights 
of  the  individuals  whose  telegrams  were  in  its  possession. 

Here  the  appeal  to  the  court  for  relief  was  too  late. 
Other  Senate  committees  may  act  in  such  a  fashion  that 
appeals  to  the  courts  will  be  successful.  Witnesses  who 
refuse  to  testify  can  be  punished  for  contumacy  if  the 
Senate  committee  has  stayed  within  its  terms  of  refer- 
ence. 

Nevertheless,  the  protection  that  may  be  afforded  by  the 
U.  S.  courts  is  more  theoretical  than  real.  Senate  investi- 
gations are  public,  and  hostile  and  irresponsible  cross- 
examiners  can  do  considerable  harm  to  individuals  who 
must  appear  without  the  protection  of  counsel  who  can 
insist  on  an  observance  of  the  rules  of  evidence.  The  rem- 
edy, however,  is  not  to  hamper  the  investigations.  As 
Professor  Frankfurter  once  said:  "The  safeguards  against 
abuse  and  folly  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  forces  of  re- 
sponsibility which  are  operating  from  within  Congress 
and  are  generated  from  without."  If  the  alternatives  are 
no  inquiry  at  all  or  an  inquiry  that  is  abused,  then  the 
choice  must  be  for  the  latter.  If  it  is  not,  then  there  is  no 
method  by  which  Congress  may  perform  its  duties  of 
seeing  to  it  that  the  administration  of  law,  which  Lord 
Morley  called  the  "keystone  of  all  civilized  government" 
is  neither  corrupt  nor  incompetent.  As  legislation  becomes 
more  and  more  complex,  and  those  who  execute  it  be- 
come more  and  more  numerous,  the  keystone  is  a  cap- 
stone and  a  foundation  as  well. 


Herblock    for    NEA    Service 
John  Q.   Public   Follows  the  Headlines 

The  British  System  Is  Different 

UNDER  A  PARLIAMENTARY  SYSTEM  OF  GOVERNMENT,  AS  I  HAVE 
said,  the  presence  of  the  executive  in  the  legislature  per- 
mits something  of  a  day  to  day  supervision  of  admin- 
istration. Occasionally,  however,  there  are  matters  that 
have  to  be  inquired  into  by  some  special  inquisitorial 
process.  Thus,  the  Marconi  scandal  in  Great  Britain  in 
1912 — cabinet  ministers  were  accused  of  speculating  in  the 
shares  of  a  company  which  had  relations  with  the  gov- 
ernment— was  investigated  by  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  When  there  was  a  leakage  of  budget 
information  from  the  cabinet  in  1936  and  some  who  had 
thereby  become  forewarned  insured  themselves  against 
an  increase  of  taxes,  the  government  set  up  a  special 
tribunal  to  conduct  the  investigation.  There  followed  the 
resignation  of  the  indiscreet  minister,  Jimmy  Thomas. 

Last  spring,  when  it  was  suggested  that  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  might  be  liable  to  prosecution 
under  the  Official  Secrets  Act  because  of  military  infor- 
mation that  was  contained  in  a  question  that  he  asked  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  procedure  was  to  set  up  a 
Select  Committee  on  the  Official  Secrets  Act.  It  proceeded 
with  a  minimum  of  publicity  and  investigated  with  "no 
strangers  present."  The  reports  of  such  committees  are 
intended  to  ascertain  whether  there  has  been  wrongdo- 
ing and  who  is  responsible — not  to  secure  publicity  for 
their  members.  Occasionally  the  committees  may  divide 
on  partisan  lines,  but  the  inquiries  are  not  partisan.  Since 
headlines  are  not  sought  for,  there  are  few  abuses  such  as 
those  which  have  not  been  altogether  unknown  in  the  pro- 
cedure of  congressional  committees. 
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Nudging  Social  Change 

DURING  MR.  ROOSEVELT'S  FIRST  ADMINISTRATION  THE  INQUIS- 
itorial  branch  of  the  governmental  machine  was  used  tor 
a  new  purpose.  One  of  my  colleagues,  M.  Nelson  McGea- 
ry,  has  made  a  detailed  examination  of  congressional  in- 
quiries from  1933  on.  He  points  out  that  "for  the  first  time 
since  investigations  were  well  publicized,  a  strong  party 
majority,  Presidentially  led,  was  committed  to  a  program 
of  social  change." 

To  an  extent  this  was  true  of  the  first  two  years  of  the 
Wilson  administration,  and  he  used  a  congressional  in- 
vestigation into  the  tariff  lobby  to  facilitate  the  passage 
of  the  Underwood  Tariff  revision.  But  it  is  true  to  say 
that,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  congressional  lead- 
ers demonstrated  in  a  large  way  "that  investigations  may 
serve  as  valuable  aids  to  an  administration."  Governor 
Landon  did  not  like  this.  He  objected  to  congressional 
committees  "out  to  get  the  critics"  as  distinguished  from 
committees  that  were  "out  to  get  the  crooks."  This  was 
more  epigrammatic  than  profound.  If  an  administration 
has  a  legislative  program  why  is  it  not  legitimate  for  it 
to  use  congressional  inquiries  as  an  aid  in  driving  that 
program  to  the  statute  book? 

Aiming  for  the  Headlines 

DURING  MR.  ROOSEVELT'S  FIRST  ADMINISTRATION  THERE 
were  fifty-one  inquiries  which  could  be  thought  of  as  in- 
tended to  aid  the  administration.  Some  of  them  were  of 
minor  importance  and  got  little  publicity.  But  the  in- 
vestigations into  lobbying  by  public  utilities  had  a  good 
deal  of  attention  paid  to  them.  After  committees  had 
turned  up  details  about  amounts  of  money  spent  on  the 
lobbying  activities  of  public  utility  agents,  the  House  of 
Representatives  reversed  itself  on  the  so-called  "death 
sentence  clause"  of  the  Holding  Companies  Act.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  inquiry  into  stock  exchange  practices  was  a 
potent  influence  in  smoothing  the  way  for  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  and  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

The  banking  investigation  had  begun  before  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Roosevelt  administration — in  the  days  when 
there  were  so  many  cruel  jokes  about  bankers.  At  the 
time,  the  investigation  furthered  the  political  career  of 
Justice  Ferdinand  Pecora  and  will  always  be  remembered 
because  of  the  midget  that  climbed  into  J.  P.  Morgan's 
lap.  This  was  showmanship  of  an  order  which  the  Dies 
Committee  has  not  been  able  to  equal.  In  comparison, 
its  methods  have  been  humdrum  but  public  expectancy 
has  been  great.  Thus  there  seemed  no  inherent  probabil- 
ity in  the  rumor  that  one  of  the  witnesses  on  "un-Ameri- 
can" activities  was  to  be  Sally  Rand. 

Some  investigations  are  difficult  to  classify.  That  was 
the  case,  for  example,  with  the  Senate  committee — the  so- 
called  Nye  Committee— which  inquired  into  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  arms  and  other  munitions  of  war. 
Its  record  was  extremely  voluminous.  It  proposed  a  good 
deal  of  legislation.  It  went  into  the  question  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the 
war.  It  heard  testimony  on  whether  President  Wilson  had 
known  of  the  secret  treaties  between  the  allies.  One  wit- 
ness secured  large  headlines  for  the  committee  here  and 
abroad  by  charging  that,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  the  then 
King  of  England— Edward  VII— had  been  a  salesman 
for  British  munition  firms.  Extremely  useful  work  that 
the  committee  did  was  discounted  in  the  public  mind  by 
the  extravagant  claims  made  as  to  the  importance  of  dis- 


closures and  as  to  the  existence  of  a  munitions  ring  which 
brought  on  wars. 

Mr.  McGeary  classifies  some  inquiries  as  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exercising  "'social  leverage'  through  publicity." 
He  instances  inquiries  into  real  estate,  bond  holders'  re- 
organizations and  the  La  Follette  investigation  into 
strikebreaking  and  industrial  espionage.  Some  investigat- 
ing committees  which  are  charged  with  highly  important 
terms  of  reference  show  disappointing  results.  That,  for 
example,  was  the  case  with  the  Wheeler  Committee  in- 
vestigating railway  financing.  It  had  the  opportunity  of 
producing  a  thoroughgoing  scheme  for  a  new  federal 
policy  toward  the  railroads.  It  did  little.  What  will  be  the 
result  of  the  TVA  investigation  remains  to  be  seen.  That 
committee  has  a  two-fold  task:  of  reporting  on  responsi- 
bility for  the  long  continued  battle  within  the  TVA  board; 
and  of  making  policy  recommendations. 

From  Findings  to  Statutes 

SOME  CONGRESSIONAL  INVESTIGATIONS   HAVE  BEEN  CONDUCTED 

without  a  fanfare  of  trumpets  and  with  few  clicks  of 
cameras.  Thus  the  National  Monetary  Commission, 
which  consisted  of  an  equal  number  of  Representatives 
and  Senators,  initiated  the  studies  and  engaged  in  the 
deliberations  which  in  the  end  led  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  Such  formulation  of  legislation  is  in  Great  Britain 
considered  primarily  a  function  of  the  executive.  The 
cabinet  takes  responsibility  for  the  creation  of  a  royal 
commission,  a  committee,  or  a  conference  out  of  whose 
deliberations  legislative  proposals  are  expected  to  come. 
While  these  agencies  are  at  work  there  is  no  desire  to  stir 
up  public  opinion.  In  fact  the  theory  underlying  them  is 
that  it  is  better  to  take  the  issue  out  of  current  political 
discussion  for  the  time  being,  to  inquire  into  it,  and  then 
to  lay  non-party  proposals  before  the  government  and 
the  public.  The  government  will  then  decide  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  will  endeavor  to  have  the  proposals  put 
on  the  statute  book.  With  something  of  this  thought  in 
mind,  Mr.  Hoover  appointed  the  Wickersham  Commit- 
tee on  Prohibition,  but  thereafter  he  made  the  fatal  mis- 
take of  being  interested  in  the  nature  of  its  report. 

The  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee  which 
is  now  investigating  monopolies  seems  to  me  of  a  differ- 
ent character.  It  includes  representatives  of  the  legislature 
and  of  the  executive  in  equal  numbers.  It  has  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  to  spend — far  too  much  to  be  spent  prudently 
in  any  reasonably  short  period.  It  may  produce  some- 
thing that  is  worthwhile,  but  if  this  happens,  tributes  will 
be  paid  to  personnel  rather  than  to  the  nature  of  the  de- 
vice. Bagehot  once  said  that  the  men  of  Massachusetts 
could  have  worked  any  constitution.  Perhaps  the  men  on 
the  O'Mahoney  Committee  will  be  able  to  work  an  in- 
quiry under  the  joint  control  of  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive. The  start  has  been  good.  The  publicizing  has 
been  designed  to  take  the  nation  to  school.  But  it  will 
probably  not  be  long  before  devils  are  produced  for  ex- 
coriation by  a  shocked  public.  In  the  end  Congress  will 
be  given  drafts  of  bills.  Before  that  happens  we  shall 
probably  learn  something  about  the  difficulties  inherent 
in  an  inquiry  which  is  based  on  responsibility  that  is  di- 
vided and  which  will  be  influenced  by  allegiances  that 
are  not  identical.  Congressional  inquisitions  and  inquiries 
are  American  political  inventions  that  are  of  great  im- 
portance but  we  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  use  them  to 
the  best  advantage. 
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Profit  Sharing:  The  Joslyn  Formula 


by  WILLIAM  F.  McDERMOTT 

This  is  the  story  of  a  profit  sharing  plan  that  has  worked  for  nineteen 
years  and  in  the  words  of  its  originator,  "made  capitalists  out  of 
workers"  —  as  employes  have  participated  with  management  in  the 
progress  of  the  Joslyn  Company  in  Chicago. 


TlM     IS     A     WAREHOUSE     TRUCKMAN.     FOR     NINETEEN     YEARS 

he  has  been  handling  supplies  in  the  Chicago  factory  of 
the  Joslyn  Manufacturing  and  Supply  Company,  whose 
main  products  are  electric  light  and  power  line  equip- 
ment. Tim  is  on  the  threshhold  of  sixty,  gray  around  the 
temples,  but  hale  and  hearty,  and  is  counting  the  days  un- 
til he  can  spend  all  his  time  on  his  three-acre  "patch" 
beyond  the  city  limits.  Tim  started  on  his  way  up  by 
tucking  away  $1.50  weekly  for  fifty  weeks  each  year,  tell- 
ing the  company  to  take  it  out  of  his  weeekly  pay  envel- 
ope, which  averaged  $28  to  $30  over  the  entire  period.  For 
the  first  eleven  years  the  company,  through  the  Joslyn 
profit  sharing  plan,  matched  Tim's  dollar  four  to  one;  then 
the  slump  cut  the  company's  share  to  nil  for  three  years, 
because  it  operated  at  a  loss,  and  to  a  fractional  contribu- 
tion for  three  more.  Lately  it  has  come  back  to  par. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  depression,  Tim  hasn't  fared  so 
badly.  He  has  saved  $1425  out  of  his  wages  which,  with 
company  contributions,  compound  interest  and  other  in- 
crements, gives  him  a  credit  of  $15,200.  That's  about  $11 
for  every  $1  he  has  put  in.  His  earnings  for  nineteen  years 
have  totalled  $28,500,  so  while  he  put  by  5  percent  of  his 
pay,  he  gets  back  through  the  profit  sharing  plan  55  per- 
cent. He  can  invest  it,  if  he  wishes,  in  preferred  stock  of 
his  company,  which  at  6  percent — it  paid  7  percent  for 
seventeen  years,  but  now  pays  6 — will  yield  him  $912  a 
year,  or  $76  a  month,  income  without  touching  the  prin- 
cipal; or  he  can  take  the  principal  in  monthly  payments, 
with  interest  on  the  balance;  or  collect  in  a  lump  sum  for 
his  own  investment  purposes. 

Another  in  the  "graduating"  class  this  year — composed 


of  those  who  have  reached  the  retirement  age  of  sixty- 
had  been  in  it  with  Tim  from  the  beginning.  He  saved 
$1730  before  his  death  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  was  an  electric 
truck  driver  and  had  earned  an  average  of  $150  a  month. 
The  profit  sharing  plan  provided  his  widow  with  a  check 
for  $17,700, 

A  machinist  who  has  been  in  the  plan  since  1923  has 
paid  in  $97  a  year  or  less  than  $2  a  week.  His  contributions 
amounting  to  $1452  have  produced  for  him  at  the  end  of 
fifteen  years  a  credit  of  $11,200.  In  1935  his  salary  was 
$1621,  but  his  profit  sharing  was  $1223. 

I  recently  met  a  woman  who  started  twenty-two  years 
ago  with  the  Joslyn  company  as  a  typist  at  $7  a  week. 
Last  year  she  earned  in  salary  and  profit  sharing  $3600.  In 
the  plan  for  eighteen  years,  she  paid  in  $390  in  the  first 
five  years  with  a  credit  of  $2305  at  the  end  of  the  period. 
At  the  end  of  ten  years  she  had  paid  in  $914.50  and  was 
credited  with  $6672.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  years  she  had 
contributed  $1365  and  had  $9783  in  her  favor,  while  at 
the  end  of  eighteen  years  she  had  paid  $1703,  and  was 
"booked"  with  $14,465  credit. 

A  warehouseman  who  worked  up  to  a  plant  superinten- 
dency  has  $31,500  to  his  credit  in  the  profit  sharing,  as 
against  $3140  he  has  contributed. 

An  executive  with  Joslyn,  who  got  a  chance  job  as  an 
order  clerk  with  the  company  eighteen  years  ago  when  he 
was  twenty  years  old,  has  while  working  his  way  up  won 
through  the  profit  sharing  a  credit  of  $16,000.  He  will  have 
when  he  retires  in  1960  at  the  age  of  sixty,  at  the  average  rate 
of  increment  of  past  and  present,  a  total  of  over  $100,000! 

A  foreman  soon  to  "check  out"  will  receive  $29,106,  and 


Profit  Sharing:  The  Mixed  General  Picture 


Profit  sharing — what  it  is,  how  it  works,  its  effect  on  employer- 
employe  relations — is  being  investigated  by  a  Senate  sub- 
committee. The  stated  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  compile  a 
record  of  experience  "which  may  be  consulted  by  employers 
who  are  interested  in  voluntarily  establishing  profit  sharing 
plans";  and  also  to  consider  "what  advisable  contribution, 
if  any"  may  be  made  by  Congress  to  encourage  industrial 
profit  sharing.  Among  the  outstanding  plans  which  have 
been  described  to  the  committee  by  the  industrial  leaders 
responsible  for  them  are  those  of  the  Procter  and  Gamble 
Company,  of  which  this  magazine  carried  the  first  full  length 
report  in  "Ivorydale:  A  Payroll  that  Floats"  (April  1930) ; 
Sears,  Roebuck;  Eastman  Kodak;  Westinghouse  Electric; 
General  Electric;  American  Rolling  Mill;  Northwestern 
States  Portland  Cement.  Most  of  the  employer  witnesses  hold 


that  profit  sharing  must  be  flexible.  Many  suggest  that  the 
government  might  grant  special  tax  concessions,  possibly 
reduction  in  social  security  taxes,  to  stimulate  voluntary 
profit  sharing.  As  background  material,  the  committee  has 
two  recent  studies.  C.  Canby  Balderston  of  the  Whatton 
School  of  Finance  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  found 
records  of  only  193  plans  still  active  at  the  end  of  1936.  The 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board  study  covers  161 
plans,  50  of  which  were  active  and  included  about  178,000 
workers.  Of  the  abandoned  plans,  32  percent  were  given  up 
because  of  the  adverse  attitude  of  employes.  William  Green 
and  John  L.  Lewis  have  vigorously  expressed  the  desire  of 
organized  labor  for  profit  sharing  through  the  pay  envelope 
rather  than  through  "paternalistic"  schemes  launched  and 
administered  by  management. 
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another   executive   $36,278,   through    this   company   plan. 

• 

THE  JOSLYN  COMPANY  HAD  ITS  PLAN  IN  OPERATION  FOR 
eighteen  years  before  the  public  found  out  anything  about 
it.  Then  a  financial  editor,  chancing  in  at  a  stockholders' 
meeting,  heard  the  remarkable  story  and  printed  it.  Since 
then  6000  corporations  and  individuals  have  asked  for  de- 
tails. Recently  it  has  been  classified  by  a  group  of  indus- 
trial relations  experts  as  among  the  very  best  of  165  profit 
sharing  and  pension  systems  minutely  studied — the  165 
being  chosen  out  of  4000  now 
operated  by  various  corporations 
throughout  the  country. 

Dr.  C.  Canby  Balderston,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
an  outstanding  authority  on  in- 
dustrial relations,  wrote  to  M.  L. 
Joslyn,  president  of  the  company, 
that  "of  the  165  American  plans 
I  have  uncovered  so  far,  yours 
appears  to  me  as  the  one  I  would 
be  most  willing  to  bet  on." 

The  Joslyn  system  provides 
that  employes  shall  "chip  in"  5 
percent  of  their  wages  to  the 
fund,  and  the  company  appro- 
priate 10  percent  of  its  net  profits 
to  it.  Up  to  a  year  or  so  ago,  the 
requirement  was  only  5  percent, 
yet  the  company  paid  in  for  the 
seventeen  years  an  average  of  9 
percent. 

That  resulted,  in  the  long  pros- 
perity stretch  before  the  depres- 
sion, in  $4  being  contributed  by 
the  company  to  every  $1  by  an 
employe,  which  is  the  maximum 
payment  the  plan  allows  the 
company  to  make.  During  1931, 
1932  and  1933  the  company  lost 
money  and  contributed  nothing;  in  1934  and  1935  about 
dollar  for  dollar;  in  1936,  two  for  one,  and  in  1937  and 
1938  four  for  one  again. 

An  employe  at  the  end  of  three  years'  service  must  join 
the  plan  or  resign.  That  sounds  like  compulsion,  but  the 
company  is  frank  about  it.  "If  a  man  can't  see  the  advan- 
tage for  him  in  this  plan,  he  isn't  the  kind  of  a  man  we 
want  working  for  us,"  it  says. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  board  of  five,  three  representing 
management  and  two  the  employes,  governs  labor  rela- 
tions and  a  man  cannot  be  discharged  without  the  ap- 
proval of  four  out  of  five.  That  requires  at  least  one  of  the 
two  labor  votes  for  a  dismissal. 

When  an  employe  reaches  sixty,  or  is  disabled  by  acci- 
dent or  ill  health,  he  receives  the  entire  amount  to  his 
credit.  Provisions  are  liberal,  so  that  a  worker  may  retire 
at  fifty  or  fifty-five  if  his  health  is  not  good.  He  will  be 
regarded  as  disabled  and  receive  the  full  amount.  If  he 
quits  his  job  before  being  qualified  for  retirement,  he  re- 
ceives back  all  that  he  paid  in,  with  half  of  what  the  com- 
pany deposited  to  his  credit,  and  compound  interest  on 
both.  The  other  half  of  the  company  contribution  reverts 
to  the  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  remaining  members. 
The  company  receives  nothing  back  at  all.  During  the 
early  years  of  an  employe's  membership,  life  insurance  up 
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to  $2000  is  provided  without  cost  to  him,  decreasing  as  his 
credit  in  the  fund  increases. 

The  average  credit  per  member,  from  the  oldest  in  the 
fund  to  those  just  entered,  is  approximately  $2400.  Near 
the  end  of  1938  the  profit  sharing  fund  had  a  balance  of 
approximately  one  million  dollars,  with  $126,000  invested 
in  first  mortgages,  $700,000  in  Joslyn  Company  preferred 
stock,  and  the  balance  in  high  grade  bonds  and  other 
securities.  The  fund  owns  about  one  half  the  preferred 
stock  of  the  company.  The  president  of  the  company  is 

trustee  of  the  fund,  but  it  is 
controlled  by  a  board  of  five, 
consisting  of  the  trustee,  two 
other  officers  of  the  company, 
and  two  employes  elected  by 
profit  sharing  members.  During 
1937,  members  contributed  $31,- 
200  to  the  fund,  while  the  com- 
pany paid  in  $122,000.  Most  of 
the  members  are  factory  work- 
ers, 85  percent  compared  with 
white  collar  workers  who  make 
up  15  percent. 

Earned  income  through  the 
profit  sharing  plan's  operation 
has  compounded  yearly  at  8j4 
percent.  That  is  because  the 
company's  preferred  stock  until 
recently  has  paid  7  percent,  and 
relinquishments,  profits  on  in- 
vested bonds  and  other  earn- 
ings have  increased  the  income 
1%  percent. 

Making  Capitalists 
Out  of  Workers 


Moffett    Photo 

M.  L.  Joslyn  believes  that  any  real  partnership  between 

labor    and    capital    is    possible    only    when    the    worker 

himself  has  a  stake   in  the  enterprise 


THE       PLAN       IS      APPROPRIATELY 

named  after  its  inventor  and 
the  founder  and  builder  of  the 
company.  Mr.  Joslyn,  who 
graduated  from  Harvard  Law  School  in  1896,  was  given 
a  graduation  present  of  $5000  with  which  to  tour  Europe. 
He  stayed  over  there  three  months,  spent  $1600,  and  came 
back  with  the  balance  to  go  into  business.  That  is  the 
only  capital  he  ever  had  besides  what  he  earned. 

The  staid  practice  of  law  didn't  appeal  to  him  so  he 
began  to  look  around  for  some  industrial  activity  to  chal- 
lenge his  energy  and  ideas.  By  chance  he  became  a  "doc- 
tor of  sick  business."  Taking  charge  of  one  tottering 
concern,  he  made  such  a  success  of  it  that  it  gave  him  the 
impulse  to  tackle  others.  Within  a  year  after  graduation 
he  was  in  eleven  different  kinds  of  business,  including 
the  ownership  and  operation  of  a  telephone  exchange. 

It  was  the  latter  that  proved  the  forerunner  of  the 
present  business.  Seeking  to  extend  his  telephone  system, 
he  bought  a  factory  to  manufacture  the  equipment  with 
the  speed  he  desired.  When  power  lines  began  to  develop, 
he  saw  an  opportunity  and  seized  it.  He  organized  the 
Joslyn  Manufacturing  and  Supply  Company  in  1902. 

In  the  meantime,  the  young  industrialist  was  seeking  to 
work  out  his  ideas  to  share  his  profits  with  his  workers, 
going  on  the  basis  that  you  must  get  people  to  work  with 
you  and  not  for  you.  He  held  that  if  you  want  workers  to 
defend  capitalism,  you  must  make  capitalists  out  of  them. 
He  believed  that  the  easiest  pushover  for  the  political 
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crackpot— they  had  plenty  of  them  in  those  days— is  the 
toiler  who  looks  forward  to  a  penniless  old  age. 

So  for  twenty  years  Joslyn  tried  one  plan  after  another. 
He  gave  workmen  stock  certificates,  which  at  the  end  of 
the  year  brought  dividends  equal  with  stock.  But  he  found 
that  not  one  in  ten  employes  at  the  end  of  sixty  days  had 
a  nickel  of  the  extra  money  left.  Most  just  blew  it;  some 
drank  it  up;  very  few  used  it  to  build  for  the  future. 

Then  he  tried  cooperative  grocery-buying.  That  fizzled 
out.  The  bonus  system  was  next,  but  its  benefits  were 
transitory.  He  figured  the  average  pension  system  was  but 
"a  crust  thrown  to  an  old  dog  in  the  corner."  He  then 
decided  on  a  profit  sharing  plan  that  not  only  would  rob 
old  age  of  its  terrors  but  actually  make  it  so  attractive 
financially  that  an  employe  would  look  forward  happily 
to  the  time  of  his  retirement. 

Joslyn  adopted  a  new  business  philosophy  in  the  pro- 
cess. It  has  finally  come  to  this,  which  he  believes  should 
be  the  objective  of  business.  "Pay  capital  enough  to  keep 
it  interested  and  ability  enough  to  keep  it  functioning, 
then  give  the  rest  of  the  profits  to  the  workers.  Don't  get 
labor  at  the  cheapest  price  to  give  the  stockholders  the 
greatest  dividends.  Pay  the  stockholders  a  reasonable  re- 
turn and  let  the  employes  have  the  bulk  of  the  returns." 

He  planned  that  the  profit 
sharing  would  be  cumula- 
tive so  that  a  man  would 
think  seriously  before  throw- 
ing up  his  job;  and  that  it 
would  be  so  remunerative 
that  an  employe  would  be 
relieved  of  all  worries  con- 
cerning the  future,  thus  re- 
leasing energies  for  more 
efficient  work. 

His  first  rule  was  that 
profit  sharing  was  not  to  be 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  wage 
scale.  He  pays  and  always  has  paid  equal  to  the  highest  in 
the  industry — often  higher.  The  lowest  wage  paid  un- 
skilled labor  in  the  main  plant  is  61  cents  an  hour;  in  any 
of  the  branch  plants  50  cents  an  hour.  Up  to  fl.50  an  hour 
is  paid  for  skilled  labor.  The  average  pay  of  all  employes 
in  the  plan  is  $1740  a  year,  or  $145  a  month. 

When  Labor  Participates  With  Management 

THE  JOSLYN  PLAN  WAS  LAUNCHED  JANUARY  1,  1919,  IN  THE 


Chemist  in  the  testing  and  inspection  laboratory 


Making  cross  arms  at  the  Franklin  Park  factory 


JANUARY  1939 


Factory  workers  in  the  Joslyn  "pickling  plant" 

period  of  large  labor  turnover  just  after  the  war  from 
which  all  industry  suffered.  At  first  it  met  with  some 
doubt  and  suspicion  that  it  was  designed  to  offset  low 
wages. 

On  that  point  Mr.  Joslyn  recently  spoke  as  follows  to  a 
group  of  manufacturers: 

We  promptly  announced  that  our  wages  would  be  as  high 
always  as  those  paid  by  our  leading  competitors,  as  they  had 
been  in  the  past.  This  wage  integrity  is  an  essential  founda- 
tion for  the  plan,  which  would 
be  a  sham  without  it.  At  the 
end  of  three  years  all  abnormal 
labor  turnover  was  ended  and 
efficiency  increased  so  greatly 
that  every  foreman  reported 
its  increased  value  exceeded 
the  cost  of  the  plan.  This 
profit  result  has  continued  ever 
since,  so  capital  therefore  has 
been  satisfied. 

We  have  produced  better 
material  at  lower  cost,  our 
business  has  grown,  and  the 
plan  has  satisfied  our  public 
with  improved  products.  Our  executives  have  been  satisfied, 
because  we  have  not  lost  a  manager,  salesman  or  office  man 
of  any  standing  in  the  nineteen  years.  Coming  to  the  question 
of  labor  reaction,  we  never  have  had  one  moment  of  labor 
trouble  in  the  history  of  the  plan. 

IT'S  STRICTLY  A  BUSINESS   PROPOSITION,  NOT  A   PHILANTHROPY, 

Joslyn  insists.  He  lists  these  efficiencies  that  the  profit  shar- 
ing plan  has  achieved  for  the  corporation: 

No  strike,  labor  dispute  or  labor  turnover  problem. 

Capital  and   labor   antagonism  eliminated. 

Better  production;  employes  work  for  themselves  as  well 
as  for  the  company. 

High  morale  and  loyalty. 

No  loss  of  trained  men  to  competitors. 

Lower  costs  because  of  higher  competency. 

Class  distinctions  eliminated  as  all  become  partners  in  one 
enterprise  for  mutual  profit. 

"With  a  large  percentage  of  our  workers  actually  capi- 
talists," Mr.  Joslyn  says,  "as  they  are  under  our  plan,  and 
others  rapidly  approaching  that  status,  there  is  no  soil  for 
class  hatred  to  grow  in.  This  plan  has  given  us  men  un- 
afraid of  dependency  in  their  old  age,  men  with  a  steadily 
growing  stake  in  the  country  and  its  institutions,  defend- 
ers of  capital  because  they  have  capital  to  defend.  It  gives 
us  men  steadily  mounting  the  ladder  of  thrift  year  by  year, 
forward-looking  men,  proud  to  make  what  they  put  their 
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hands  to  successful.  We  are  convinced  we  have  made  more 
per  dollar  of  investment  than  we  could  have  made  with- 
out the  plan." 

The  Scope  of  the  Plan 

THE  JOSLYN  COMPANY'S  MAIN  PLANT  AT  CHICAGO  EMPLOYS 
650,  40  percent  of  whom  are  in  the  profit  sharing  plan. 
The  others  have  not  yet  completed  the  three-years'  service 
requisite  for  membership.  The  company  has  a  steel  mill 
at  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  and  a  plant  at  Franklin  Park,  111., 
with  employes  in  the  profit  sharing  plan.  Likewise  a  ware- 
house and  factory  at  Kansas  City.  Then  it  has  a  number 
of  subsidiaries  and  associated  companies  scattered  through- 
out the  country,  some  sharing  in  the  plan,  others  not.  The 
number  of  employes  exceeds  2000.  The  company  has  been 
growing  rapidly,  so  that  many  employes  have  not  yet  be- 
come eligible  or  voted  on  the  plan,  especially  in  plants 
recently  acquired.  These,  and  unskilled  migrant  work- 
ers, usually  unmarried,  reduce  the  number  of  participants 
to  less  than  five  hundred.  But  the  percentage  is  bound  to 
rise  as  time  makes  these  new  Joslyn  employes  eligible. 

The  Joslyn  concern  has  outstanding  14,000  shares  of  pre- 
ferred stock  of  a  par  value  of  $100  each;  and  150,000 
shares  of  common  stock  of  a  market  value  of  $40.  The 
earned  surplus,  June  30,  1938,  was  $2,049,914. 

The  average  annual  profit  of  the  company  for  the  nine- 
teen years  its  profit  sharing  plan  has  been  in  operation 
has  been  13.3  percent.  Its  net  income  for  1937  was  97  per- 
cent over  that  of  1936.  The  sales  increase  was  46  percent. 
•  Sales  for  1937  totalled  $12,387,342,  compared  to  $8,481,601 
in  1936;  1937  net  profit  was  $917,900,  compared  to  $482,- 
130  the  year  before.  Even  in  the  depressed  summer  of  1938 
the  company  launched  a  $75,000  factory  expansion. 

No  unique  conditions  mark  the  achievements,  Mr.  Jos- 
lyn said  a  few  months  ago  in  addressing  the  Illinois  Manu- 
facturers' Association : 

Is  there  anything  in  our  business  unusually  favorable  to  the 
securing  of  such  results?  ...  I  think  not.  It  is  openly  com- 
petitive. We  have  practically  no  patents  or  special  privileges. 
We  are  paying  20  percent  bonus  to  our  profit  sharers  this 
year  on  wages  fully  up  to  our  competitors',  which  means  we 
are  actually  paying  20  percent  more  wages.  How  can  we  do 
this  and  compete  after  assuming  the  tremendous  tax  burdens 
and  restrictions  to  which  all  business  is  subject?  Increased 
efficency  of  production  is  the  method.  The  success  is  verified 
by  our  balance  sheet.  Certainly  our  plan  needn't  frighten  capi- 
tal. We  do  not  think  we  have  the  only  plan  or  the  final,  best 
shape  in  which  to  formulate  it.  The  thing  we  do  have  is  some- 
thing that  has  worked,  and  we  offer  our  experience  for  others 
to  build  on,  modify  or  improve  as  men  continue  to  think 
clearly  toward  a  better  end. 

The  Joslyn  plan  isn't  claimed  to  be  a  cure-all  for  indus- 
trial relations.  It  is  as  advanced  and  as  generous  a  form  of 
profit  sharing  as  has  proved  practical  to  date.  It  has  out- 
lasted a  major  boom  and  a  major  depression,  and  bears  the 


earmarks  of  permanency.  It  is  not  a  pension  scheme,  but  is 
far  more  ample  in  its  old  age  provisions  than  the  average 
pension  plan. 

It  has  no  direct  disability  or  sickness  benefits,  although 
it  can  be  borrowed  against  to  meet  an  emergency,  and  in 
case  of  permanent  disability  pays  out  in  full.  It  has  no  un- 
employment insurance  or  dismissal  compensation  features 
so  labeled,  but  it  has  the  same  effect  fof  anyone  who  has 
been  in  the  plan  any  length  of  time.  The  actual  working 
out  of  the  plan  has  proved  it  to  be  a  buffer  against  unem- 
ployment, because  those  in  it  were  practically  certain  of 
jobs  throughout  the  depression.  Work  at  times  was  on  a 
part  time  basis,  but  enough  income  was  provided  to  keep 
employes  self-sustaining,  and  at  the  same  time  profit  shar- 
ing increments  were  preserved.  When  anyone  did  resign, 
his  profit  sharing  paid  the  equivalent  of  unemployment 
insurance  or  dismissal  compensation.  Those  who  with- 
drew from  the  plan  last  year,  other  than  by  retirement  or 
disability,  received  an  average  of  $480. 

Dr.  Balderston  points  out  that  profit  sharing  has  been 
revived  with  every  business  upturn  for  nearly  a  century. 
During  the  1920s,  employe  stock  ownership  was  hailed 
but  the  crash  deflated  it.  Now  profit  sharing  again  has  the 
spotlight,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  during  recent  years 
many  of  the  most  elaborate  plans  of  major  corporations 
have  either  failed  or  had  to  be  bolstered  up  with  addi- 
tional capital.  Mr.  Joslyn  claims  that  few  such  failures 
would  have  occurred  but  for  inherent  weaknesses  in  the 
plans. 

Profit  sharing  is  discounted  by  some  authorities  as  not 
containing  enough  of  the  provisions  for  solution  of  the 
problem  of  industrial  relations.  But  it  is  recognized  as  an 
important  stage  in  reaching  a  just  and  profitable  relation- 
ship between  capital  and  labor.  Among  the  plans  which 
have  been  recommended  by  experts  are  schemes  with  defi- 
nite benefits  for  each  type  of  emergency — old  age,  death, 
disability  and  unemployment — with  a  trusted  reserve  in- 
vested in  securities  suitable  for  savings  banks.  Such  plans, 
in  turn,  call  for  a  definite  division  of  net  profits  between 
employes  and  stockholders.  Plans  of  this  nature,  of  course, 
do  not  necessarily  call  for  the  employes'  active  participa- 
tion with  management  in  the  long  range  progress  of  the 
venture  in  which  they  are  all  working  together;  they  may 
be  described  as  perhaps  more  paternalistic  and  benevolent 
in  achieving  their  purpose  than  the  plan  evolved  by  the 
Joslyn  Company. 

Mr.  Joslyn  believes  that  any  profit  sharing  scheme  super- 
imposed on  labor  without  effort  and  responsibility  on  its 
part  is  worthless.  He  thinks  it  is  a  partnership  enterprise, 
with  management  bearing  the  lion's  share  of  the  load.  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  beneficence,  but  of  engineering.  It  can 
be  made  to  succeed,  but  requires  good  technique  as  well 
as  good  intentions.  Authorities  agree  that  nineteen  years 
of  successful  operation  practically  prove  the  point. 


One  of  the  branch  plants  of  the  Joslyn  Manufacturing  and  Supply  Company 
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Americans  Ship  Out! 
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YOUNG,  BRIGHT,  RECKLESS,  THE  NEW  SEAMEN  ARE  EXCHANGING 

the  old  clipper  ship  adventure  for  the  more  dangerous  one 
of  trying  to  make  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  worthy  of  its 
Yankee  tradition. 

The  word  "Yankee"  no  longer  fully  describes  our  mod- 
ern seamen.  With  all  the  Philippine,  West  Indian,  Negro, 
Italian  and  Spanish  blood  in  their  veins  it  takes  an  all- 
inclusive  word — they  are  "American."  And  what  tradition 
they  have  is  one  of  "crimp  joints"  and  being  "shanghaied," 
a  dash  of  "IWW"  on  a  lot  of  "hungry  ships." 

A  depression,  and  a  rank-and-file  revolution  against 
union  hall  "swivel  chairs,"  who  hired  strong  arm  "goon 
squads"  with  shipowner  money  to  prevent  strikes,  have 
given  American  seamen  the  beginnings  of  a  new  tradi- 
tion: one  of  militancy,  the  sitdown  strike,  an  aristocracy 
of  picket  cardholders. 

Steam  and  specialization  of  tasks  have  broken  the  old 
uniformity  of  sea  face.  A  ship's  personnel  is  divided  into 
dozens  of  classifications  and  three  distinct  departments — 
deck,  engine  and  steward — whose  members  have  different 
occupational  problems,  physical  make-ups,  and  mental  at- 
titudes which  often  make  them  hostile  to  each  other.  The 
open  deck  attracts  the  adventurous.  Boys  from  the  hinter- 
lands carry  on  the  dime  novel  tradition  of  romance  and 
recklessness  with  a  self-conscious  swagger.  Lean,  husky 
fellows,  fighters,  younger  and  less  "steady"  than  the  others, 
yet  from  the  "deck"  have  come  the  most  dependable  as 
well  as  the  most  militant  and  courageous  leaders  in  the 
new  seamen's  organization  movement. 

"Down  below"  where  the  "black  gang"  works  it  is  120 
degrees  hot  most  of  the  time.  Here  are  stolid,  stout  men, 
older,  less  colorful  than  the  others  and  the  least  educated. 
The  enginemen  ride  one  ship  longer  than  other  seamen 
for  they  regard  their  work  as  a  life  trade.  They  are  not  so 
militant  in  unionism  as  the  deck,  but  once  a  strike  is  called 
this  bunch  is  as  tough  as  any,  and  a  lot  more  stubborn. 

Bell  hops,  waiters,  pantrymen,  printers  and  stewardesses 
— yes,  women  in  a  seamen's  union!  Stewards  don't  know 
a  rolling  chock  from  a  hawsehole,  yet  they  form  the  largest 
of  the  three  divisions  of  maritime  labor.  They  live  in  the 
"glory  hole"  and  seldom  get  back  to  talk  with  the  rest  of 
the  crew,  bunked  in  the  fo'c'sle.  Under  a  few  chefs  and 
highly  trained  head  waiters  are  a  body  of  unskilled  or 
semi-skilled  men.  To  the  deck  and  enginemen  they  were 
just  "finky  stews"  until  two  years  ago.  Then  these  ship 
servants,  sleek  but  tough,  proved  they  could  man  a  picket 
line  with  the  best  of  them.  Different  as  they  are,  all  work- 
men on  American  ships  have  in  common  a  certain  brash 
independence,  a  love  of  argument,  and  personal  loneliness. 

Lessons  of  democratic  unionism  come  hard  to  these 
workers,  saddled  for  so  many  years  by  a  dictatorial  one. 
They  pull  a  "quickie"  instead  of  trusting  their  new  leaders 
to  settle  the  "beef"  with  the  port  captain.  Most  seamen 
now  know  that  refusing  to  take  Negroes  into  the  union 
makes  scabs  of  them.  Yet  when  they  find  race  equality 
means  sleeping  in  the  same  bunk-stack,  as  well  as  walking 
in  the  same  picket  line,  a  lot  of  them  balk.  Union  meetings 
in  which  no  man  is  denied  the  right  to  speak  because  of 
his  political  opinions  brings  into  open  conflict  the  large 
radical  group  and  the  conservatives.  The  air  is  salty  with 
profanity;  fist  fights  are  frequent.  When  a  meeting  ends 
in  what  the  newspapers  report  as  a  "riot,"  however,  what 
usually  happens  is  this:  a  few  factionalists  start  scuffling 
and  the  rest  join  in,  not  because  they  favor  one  side  or  the 
other  but  because  every  seaman  loves  a  good  scrap. 


Deckmen  "sujie"  the  bulkhead,  paint,  man  the  boonu,  bJ 
hatches.  Modern  sailors  are  little  more  than  maintenance  ill 
The  men  "below"  move  ships  today.  A  deal  of  skill  at 
needed  to  splice  two-inch  steel  cable  and  rig  the  booms  ji 
it.  They  must  be  jacks-of -all-trades  and  a  little  knowledgii 
mechanics  is  more  useful  to  them  than  a  lot  about  stars  n 
tides.  Six  months  at  sea  gives  a  deck  hand  the  ratinii 
Ordinary  Seaman.  An  "O.S."  must  serve  three  years,  a 
a  stiff  craft  examination  and  prove  he  can  handle  a  life  a 
by  demonstration  to  get  an  Able  Seaman's  ticket.  All  I. 
used  to  be  a  joke.  Now  the  laws  requiring  so  many  "A. 
on  each  ship  are  being  enforced.  The  unions  are  glad, 
captains  find  few  scabs  who  have  three  years'  worth  ofjjli 
charges. 


The  "black  gang"  isn't  so  black 
more,  since  oil  burners  have  re| 
coalers.  Firemen  walk  the  alleywa 
tween  giant  boilers,  adjusting  the 
of  oil  and  manipulating  drafts  to 
steam  pressure  uniform.  Novices 
a  six  months'  apprenticeship  as  W 
cleaning  burners.  Oilers  (a  Fire 
next  step  up)  watch  over  the  tu 
and  the  thousands  of  feet  of  oil, 
and  circulating  pipes  that  are  coi 
a  ship's  belly. 
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A  steward  resembles  a  hotel  worker  more 
than  he  does  his  professional  ancestor, 
the  sea  cook.  Tips  make  up  most  of  his 
pay.  Custom  has  regulated  the  amount 
of  these  so  that  his  income  depends  more 
on  the  kind  of  "show"  he  gets  from  the 
"chief" — the  number  and  class  of  state- 
rooms he  is  assigned — than  on  the  qual- 
ity of  his  work.  He  works  ten  to  four- 
teen hours  a  day,  Sundays,  holidays  and 
port  days.  The  turnover  in  this  depart- 
ment is  enormous. 
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ver  try  living  in  a  locker?  Or  taking  a  bath  in  a  bucket?  This  is  what 
lost  seamen  must  do.  Crowded  a  dozen  to  a  room,  put  below  the  water 
ne  or  in  the  stern  against  the  noisy  steering  gear;  eating,  sleeping, 
athing  in  the  same  compartment,  American  seamen  have  had,  and 
any  still  have,  the  worst  living  quarters  afloat. 


Room  to  live!  The  quarters  above  accommodate  two  firemen  on  the 
S.S.  Argentina,  recently  overhauled  by  the  Maritime  Commission. 
Money  spent  on  crew  space,  it  reasons,  will  be  repaid  in  better  work 
and  a  more  stable  personnel.  The  fact  that  most  seamen  have  struck 
because  of  "conditions"  rather  than  wages  bears  this  out. 


"Coffee  time" — a  ten  minute  rest  period  in  each 
watch — is  a  union-born  American  sea  custom  many 
a  sailor  has  risked  his  skull  to  guard.  Ashore  it's 
always  "coffee  time."  Fast  ship  schedules  give  sea- 
men scarcely  any  free  time  in  port.  For  a  couple  of 
days  off  they  must  "beach" — give  up  their  jobs. 
Then  come  two  or  three  months  of  living  in  two- 
bit  hotels,  playing  cards  in  the  union  hall  or  hang- 
ing around  waterfront  saloons.  Used  to  enforced 
routine  on  shipboard,  it  seems  impossible  for  the 
Average  seaman  to  live  a  normal  shore  life. 


Job  control,  rotary  shipping  through  a  union  hall  dispatcher's  cage,  is  a  union  member's  greatest  asset. 
Each  one  is  given  a  numbered  trip  card  when  he  quits  ship  and  as  that  number  rotates  to  the  top  of  the 
shipping  list  he  has  his  choice  of  jobs  called  in  by  the  lines  with  which  the  union  has  contracts.  Thus 
work  is  shared  by  the  whole  membership  and  port  captains  can  no  longer  sell  jobs  to  the  highest  tippers. 


45  Broadway,  the  Maritime  Commission's  hiring  hall, 
is  picketed  as  a  "fink  hall"  by  union  militants,  for 
despite  its  sudden  concern  about  ship  conditions, 
it  itill  refuses  to  hire  crews  through  the  union. 


Any  brother  may  "take  the  deck"  at  union  meetings — and  almost  all  of  then 
do.  These  are  turbulent  affairs  that  begin  at  seven  and  last  until  midnight 
Business  is  conducted  in  a  democratic  way.  As  in  most  young  unions,  participa 
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Pugnacious,  comradely,  boys  forever;  unionism  is  a  relig- 
ion  to   these   new   seamen,   a   picket  card  their   passport 


In  port  he  is  a  beachcomber;  afloat,  the  enforced 
regularity  of  living  makes  of  him  a  capable  worker 


Curiosity  seldom  takes  him  beyond  the  American  cafe  in 
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The  number  of  college  men  who  look  for  a  future  as  well 
as    adventure    in    American    fo'c'sles    is    on    the 


on    the     increase 


Maritime  Labor  Grows  Up 


by  FRANK  M.  KLEILER 

You  have  seen  their  faces  on  the  preceding  pages.  Now  read  their  story  — 
what  seamen  and  dockworkers  want,  their  unions  and  their  leaders,  their 
employers,  the  part  government  is  playing  in  their  problems  —  as  told 
by  a  journalist  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  shipping  industry. 


FOR  ANOTHER   YEAR  AT  LEAST  AMERICAN   WATER-BORNE  COM- 

merce  is  promised  relative  freedom  from  the  labor  strife 
which  in  the  last  half  decade  has  cost  an  appalling  quan- 
tity of  blood  and  dollars.  In  the  West,  Harry  Bridges  and 
other  leaders  of  maritime  unions  have  renewed  their  an- 
nual agreements  with  the  Waterfront  Employers  Associ- 
ation. In  the  East,  Joe  Curran  of  the  National  Maritime 
Union  is  putting  his  signature  on  papers  along  with  most 
of  the  important  steamship  operators  in  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
ports  after  getting  an  impressive  membership  vote  in  favor 
of  ratifying  passenger  and  freighter  agreements.  Inter- 
organizational  disputes  are  still  a  menace,  but  elections 
conducted  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  are 
settling  them  with  less  difficulty  than  ever  before. 

It  appears  that  maritime  employer-employe  relations  are 
entering  a  new  and  perhaps  more  harmonious  era.  Yet  the 
clash  of  interests  which  precipitated  the  bitter  West  Coast 
strikes  in  1934  and  1936,  and  the  "quickies"  heckling  the 
shipowners  in  almost  every  port  are  still  present.  The 
unions  in  recent  negotiations  staunchly  defended  the  gains 
they  had  won  previously  by  strikes,  and  the  employers 
with  equal  stubbornness  demanded  guarantees  against  ex- 
pensive work  stoppages.  The  conflict  constituted  a  real 
crisis.  Negotiations  were  completed,  however,  without  a 
skull  cracked  or  an  eye  blackened.  Shippers,  union  offi- 
cials, common  seamen  and  longshoremen  are  breathing  a 
lot  easier  now  that  they  are  over. 

The  full  significance  of  these  recent  developments  may 
not  yet  be  apparent.  It  depends  upon  how  conscientiously 
the  provisions  of  the  agreements  are  applied.  Unquestion- 
ably, however,  the  developments  herald  the  arrival  of 
genuine  collective  bargaining  in  an  industry  hitherto  noto- 
rious for  its  labor  strife.  Labor  relations  in  water  transpor- 
tation are  at  last  beginning  to  attain  the  long  overdue  ma- 
turity essential  for  peaceful  and  efficient  operation. 

Considering  the  vital  public  interest  at  stake  in  the 
maritime  industry,  this  new  level  of  reasonableness  should 
have  been  attained  years  ago.  The  United  States  vessels  in 
foreign  and  domestic  service — employing  between  200,000 
and  400,000  officers,  sailors,  longshoremen,  and  other 
workers  (no  one  knows  the  number  more  exactly) — be- 
long to  the  oldest  and  perhaps  most  indispensable  industry 
in  the  country.  As  complex  as  it  is  old,  the  industry  in- 
volves many  different  classes  of  work.  Seamen  bring  cargo 
into  port;  longshoremen  unload  it;  warehousemen  pile  it 
into  temporary  shelter;  and  teamsters  eventually  haul  it 
away.  Workers  in  any  one  of  the  four  occupations  can 
stop  the  flow  of  commerce.  All  are  dependent  upon  suc- 
cessful management  of  the  shipping  lines. 

But  in  spite  of  the  industry's  age  and  importance,  the 
history  of  its  financial  affairs  and  of  its  labor  relations  is 
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melancholy.  Water  transportation  has  been  in  a  condition 
of  chronic  ill-health  ever  since  the  Civil  War,  and  the 
persistent  efforts  of  the  government  to  bolster  up  the  mer- 
chant marine  brpught  little  success.  The  messy  conditions 
disclosed  by  the  Black  investigation  of  ocean  mail  con- 
tracts became  a  national  scandal.  It  was  proved  that  polit- 
ical spoilsmen  were  able  to  establish  shipping  companies 
with  only  a  desk,  a  telephone  and  a  few  hundred  dollars 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  feeding  at  the  subsidy  trough. 

Even  today,  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission  is 
spending  millions  of  dollars  to  keep  American  ships  on 
the  seas.  Direct  subsidies  to  construct  modern  vessels  and 
to  operate  them  on  the  high  seas  have  long  been  accepted 
as  inevitable  for  maintaining  a  merchant  marine.  Domes- 
tic shipping  is  in  a  more  fortunate  financial  condition,  but 
it  cannot  be  called  prosperous. 

American  vessels  in  foreign  trade  compete  most  disas- 
trously with  ships  under  foreign  flags  which  have  lower 
labor  costs.  Foreign  ships  are  barred  from  coastwise  and 
intercoastal  commerce,  but  here  the  American  ships  en- 
counter severe  competition  from  railroads,  motor  carriers 
and  air  lines.  The  result  is  constant  pressure  to  lower  labor 
standards. 

Partly  because  of  unenlightened  management  policies 
and  partly  because  of  the  poverty  in  the  industry,  the  sail- 
ors went  to  Congress  to  improve  their  conditions.  Led  by 
Andrew  Furuseth,  president  of  the  International  Sea- 
men's Union,  they  launched  a  powerful  lobbying  move- 
ment in  the  1880's  which  bore  important  fruits  before  the 
World  War.  With  the  aid  of  the  late  Senator  Robert  M. 
La  Follette,  they  secured  adoption  of  a  bill  which  abolished 
imprisonment  for  desertion  in  safe  harbor,  granted  seamen 
the  right  to  demand  half  the  wages  earned  and  unpaid  in 
ports  of  loading  and  discharging  cargo,  raised  the  stand- 
ards of  living  and  food,  established  the  nine-hour  day 
while  in  port,  protected  wages  from  allotment  to  original 
creditors  and  established  important  safety  regulations. 

Even  with  these  laws  the  merchant  sailors'  lot  was  not 
a  happy  one.  Enforcement  of  the  laws  was  desultory.  The 
unions  were  slow  and  clumsy  in  exercising  economic 
strength.  The  progress  of  land  workers  in  the  industry 
was  also  slow.  Instead  of  pulling  together,  the  teamsters 
and  longshoremen  fought  each  other  for  jurisdiction  over 
the  warehouse  workers  who  constituted  a  "no  man's 
land"  between  them. 

The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  organizing  the  common 
seamen  were  discouraging.  Not  only  was  there  the  vigo- 
rous anti-union  stand  of  the  shipowners,  company  union- 
ism, discrimination  and  blacklisting,  but  also  there  was 
the  practical  difficulty  of  getting  seafarers  together  often 
enough  to  form  a  union  and  keep  it  alive;  voyages  were 
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long,  and  periods  in  the  home  port  were  short;  there  was 
also  the  traditional  individualism  and  carelessness  of  the 
sailor.  Even  more  significant  has  been  the  difficulty  in 
getting  continuous  and  level-headed  leadership.  To  keep 
the  organization  together  the  leader  of  a  seamen's  union 
must  stay  ashore  all  the  time,  and  when  he  remains  ashore 
he  is  apt  to  lose  close  contact  with  conditions  and  men. 
Partly  because  of  anti-union  discrimination  and  partly 
because  they  are  most  interested  in  unionism,  the  radicals 
among  seamen  tend  to  be  ashore  longer  than  the  conser- 
vative seamen.  The  radicals  consequently  are  in  a  better 
position  to  control  the  union,  and  the  union  president 
must  be  one  of  them  or  must  compromise  with  them. 

These  factors  made  the  seamen's  unions  weak  in  num- 
bers and  finances,  and  they  rarely  won  a  strike  until  re- 
cent years.  The  International  Seamen's  Union  reached  its 
greatest  strength  during  the  World  War,  but  the  increase 
in  membership  was  clearly  due  to  the  expansion  of  the 
merchant  marine.  The  collapse  of  overseas  shipping  after 
the  war  was  accompanied  by  a  decline  of  the  ISU,  capped 
by  a  crushing  defeat  in  the  1921  strike.  Thereafter  dele- 
gates of  the  ISU  were  forbidden  access  to  vessels  of  the 
Shipping  Board  or  the  Steamship  Owners'  Association. 

From  1921  to  1934  the  ISU  was  on  the  downgrade.  Ex- 
penses of  the  organization  reported  in  1932  were  $10,231 
for  the  year,  receipts  only  $7725.  About  2  percent  of  the 
seamen  eligible  to  membership  were  paying  dues.  The 
International  Longshoremen's  Association  did  not  fare 
quite  so  badly.  It  was  shattered  on  the  West  Coast  by  a 
prolonged  strike  in  1919,  but  vigorous  organization  tactics 
held  the  East  Coast  membership  almost  intact  through- 
out the  succeeding  years. 

The  seamen  never  got  an  NRA  code,  but  ISU  delegates 
once  more  were  allowed  to  board  the  ships  on  organiza- 
tion business.  The  seamen's  unions  have  shared  the  pros- 
perity of  other  unions  under  the  Wagner  Act,  growing 
in  the  labor  upheaval  of  the  times.  The  "growing  pains," 
however,  were  severe.  No  more  bitter  labor  wars  were 
ever  fought  than  those  on  the  waterfronts  from  1934  to 
1937.  Not  only  did  insurgent  unions  clash  with  stubborn 
employers,  but  rival  unions  almost  strangled  each  other. 

Water  Front  Conflict 

THE  CONFLICT  OF  ALL  THE  FACTIONS  REACHED  ITS  MOST  SPEC- 

tacular  manifestations  in  San  Francisco.  The  ILA  had 
regained  its  strength  by  the  end  of  1933  and  formed  the 
spearhead  of  aggressive  action.  First  it  put  the  skids  un- 
der the  old  Longshoremen's  Association  of  San  Francisco 
organized  by  gang  bosses  fourteen  years  earlier.  Then  it 
shouted  demands  which  precipitated  a  general  strike. 

May  9,  1934,  when  this  historic  strike  began,  found 
both  sides  armed  for  war.  Gates  along  the  waterfront 
were  closed  and  topped  with  barbed  wire.  Hundreds  of 
strikebreakers  were  recruited.  Pickets  marched  persist- 
ently under  police  surveillance.  Intent  upon  crushing  the 
ILA,  employers  were  willing  to  risk  the  possible  loss  of  a 
few  million  dollars  while  holding  out  against  union 
demands. 

Striking  longshoremen  were  joined  by  other  crafts  in 
the  maritime  industry.  Out  of  the  struggle  which  fol- 
lowed finally  came  collective  agreements,  and  peace 
seemed  assured.  But  militant  leadership  had  captured  the 
rank  and  file  and  the  unions  were  not  satisfied  to  rest  on 
their  victories. 

The  longshoremen's  international  president,  Joseph  P. 


Ryan,  had  negotiated  an  early  agreement  with  employ- 
ers, but  the  West  Coast  membership  led  by  Harry  Bridges 
refused  to  recognize  it.  This  breach  was  never  healed. 
The  Bridges'  faction  later  became  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's and  Warehousemen's  ^Jnion,  a  CIO  affiliate 
which  practically  drove  the  ILA  from  the  Pacific.  The 
West  Coast  membership  of  the  International  Seamen's 
Union  similarly  broke  with  the  national  officers.  With 
Bridges  rose  Harry  Lundeberg,  head  of  the  Sailors  Union 
of  the  Pacific.  The  up-and-at-'em  tactics  of  this  pair  be- 
came popular,  and  they  combined  the  leadership  of  al- 
most all  the  Pacific  Coast  unions  into  the  Maritime  Fed- 
eration of  the  Pacific  which  became  a  potent  solidifying 
force  until  it  was  shattered  by  internal  strife  in  1938. 
When  Bridges  and  Lundeberg  parted  company,  Lunde- 
berg devoted  his  talents  to  organization  work  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  CIO's  maritime  unions.  Last  October  he  got  a 
charter  from  the  AF  of  L  and  became  president  of  the 
new  Seafarers  International  Union  of  North  America. 

As  usual  in  labor  disputes,  the  most  vigorous  leaders  in 
the  '34  strike  were  accused  of  having  communistic  affili- 
ations. The  charges  struck  a  truly  sore  point  in  the  mari- 
time labor  movement.  While  no  important  union  officers 
identify  themselves  with  the  Communist  Party,  many  of 
the  union  members  carry  party  cards.  Bridges  found  him- 
self in  the  position  of  having  to  be  sufficiently  radical  to 
keep  his  following  and  sufficiently  conservative  to  stay  in 
the  country.  Because  he  happened  to  have  been  born  in 
Australia,  Bridges  was  made  the  object  of  deportation 
proceedings,  which  are  still  pending.  As  the  AF  of  L- 
CIO  feud  developed,  the  charges  which  the  shipowners 
were  hurling  at  Bridges  were  also  hurled  by  the  AF  of  L 
organizers.  Members  of  Bridges'  union  and  of  the  NMU, 
both  affiliated  with  the  CIO,  were  derisively  called  "corn- 
rats,"  and  the  AF  of  L  Seamen's  Union — or  what  was 
left  of  it — became  the  right  wing  of  the  maritime  labor 
movement.  Even  the  separation  into  two  wings  did  not 
dispose  of  conflicting  political  philosophies,  however,  for 
.the  conservatives  in  the  NMU  organized  into  a  strong 
bloc  which  still  is  giving  the  national  officers  plenty  of 
headaches. 

After  the  1934  settlements  there  was  no  important  strike 
for  two  years,  but  the  shipowners  were  exasperated  by  the 
sudden  "quickies,"  some  of  which  were  directed  against 
the  employers  and  some  of  which  resulted  from  the  AF 
of  L-CIO  rivalry.  In  1936,  the  shipowners  and  unions 
failed  to  agree  on  modifications  of  the  agreements  and 
arbitration  awards  which  resulted  from  the  '34  strike. 

On  October  27,  the  Maritime  Federation  unions  an- 
nounced that  their  members  had  voted  to  strike,  and  two 
days  later  all  shipping  on  the  Pacific  Coast  came  to  a 
standstill.  The  strike  lasted  98  days  and  directly  involved 
more  than  37,000  workers.  In  contrast  to  the  '34  strike, 
however,  there  was  no  violence.  Federal  conciliators 
worked  ceaselessly.  During  January  1937,  the  employers 
reached  agreements  with  some  of  the  unions,  but  these 
were  not  signed  until  satisfactory  settlements  had  been 
made  with  all  seven  unions  in  the  Maritime  Federation 
on  a  coast-^/ide  basis.  The  strikes  were  called  off  on  Feb- 
ruary 4  after  all  agreements  had  been  ratified  by  the  union 
members. 

As  forged  in  1934  and  worked  over  again  in  1936  and 
1937,  the  agreements  to  be  renewed  annually  each  Sep- 
tember contained  detailed  rules,  rates  of  pay,  and  work- 
ing conditions.  The  unlicensed  sea-going  personnel — rep- 
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Lewis  W.  Hint 
Joseph  Curran,  president  of  the  National  Maritime  Union 

resented  by  the  Sailors  Union  of  the  Pacific;  the  Pacific 
Coast  Marine  Firemen,  Oilers,  Watertenders,  and  Wi- 
pers' Association;  and  the  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards' 
Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast — got  agreements  signed  by 
28  lines  in  the  deep-sea  and  intercoastal  trade  and  37  lines 
in  the  coastwise  or  steam-schooner  trade  represented  by 
the  Shipowners'  Association  of  the  Pacific.  They  provided 
that  union  members  were  to  be  given  preference  in  em- 
ployment and  all  men  were  to  be  hired  through  the  union. 
They  prohibited  strikes  and  lockouts  during  the  life  of 
the  agreements.  Bi-partisan  port  committees  were  estab- 
lished to  adjudicate  disputes  arising  out  of  application  of 
the  agreements. 

The  licensed  personnel  —  represented  by  the  American 
Radio  Telegraphists  Association,  the  Marine  Engineers' 
Beneficial  Association  and  the  National  Organization  of 
Masters,  Mates,  and  Pilots  of  America — made  similar 
agreements,  including  seniority  rules  and  clauses  prohib- 
iting discrimination  for  union  affiliation. 

The  longshoremen's  agreement  was  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  seafarers.  It  provided  establishment 
of  a  bi-partisan  labor  relations  committee  in  each  port 
for  handling  disputes  and  operating  hiring  halls.  The 
committees  were  empowered  to  name  the  hiring  hall  per- 
sonnel except  the  dispatcher,  to  be  selected  by  the  union. 
The  union  agreed  to  discipline  members  for  misconduct 
or  illegal  stoppages  of  work.  It  was  this  set  of  agreements 
which  was  up  for  renewal  a  few  months  ago. 

The  developments  in  San  Francisco  are  not  identical 
with  those  in  other  seaports,  but  they  are  representative. 
Joe  Curran  is  the  eastern  counterpart  of  Harry  Bridges, 
and  the  experience  of  the  two  men  has  been  somewhat 
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similar.  While  Bridges  was  rebelling  against  Joe  Ryan 
of  the  ILA,  Curran  was  rebelling  against  the  "cautious" 
leadership  of  the  ISU.  Finally  expelled  from  the  ISU 
early  in  1936,  Curran  took  the  rank  and  file  into  the 
CIO,  where  they  organized  the  National  Maritime  Union. 
The  ISU  promptly  dwindled. 

Maritime  strife  in  the  East  has  been  more  sporadic 
than  that  in  the  West.  None  of  the  Atlantic  or  Gulf  ports 
has  witnessed  such  intensive  strikes  as  those  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Threats  and  "quickies"  have  been  the  tools  of  Cur- 
ran, and  he  has  called  no  prolonged  battles.  The  results, 
however,  are  about  the  same.  Agreements  for  maritime 
workers  in  the  East  represent  the  same  progress  as  those 
represented  in  the  West,  and  the  issues  are  similar 
throughout  the  country. 

What  Maritime  Labor  Wants 

IF   TOLD   IN   TERMS    OF    UNION    DEMANDS,   THE    STORY    OF   THE 

marine  workers'  struggles  is  unvarying.  West  Coast  orga- 
nizational alignments  and  tactics  are  different  from  those 
in  the  East,  but  the  attitude  of  the  men  and  the  condi- 
tions against  which  they  rebel  are  the  same.  All  are  seek- 
ing remedies  for  backward  personnel  policies  in  the  mer- 
chant marine. 

Unsatisfactory  quarters  for  the  crew  bulk  large  as  a 
source  of  friction  in  the  industry.  Despite  considerable  im- 
provement in  recent  years,  the  living  conditions  for  sea- 
men are  such  that  many  of  the  workers  can  maintain 
health  and  self-respect  only  with  extreme  difficulty.  On 
passenger  vessels  twenty  or  twenty-five  men  often  occupy 
one  room.  The  law  establishes  a  ratio  of  120  cubic  feet  of 
space  per  man,  but  the  ships  seldom  do  more  than  meet 
this  minimum  requirement.  Failure  of  officers  to  enforce 
cleanliness,  inadequate  locker  space  for  clothing,  poor  ven- 
tilation, and  primitive  lavatory  accommodations  are  com- 
mon. Seamen  have  no  privacy,  and  often  the  watches  are 
arranged  so  that  some  must  try  to  sleep  while  others 
in  the  same  room  are  reading,  talking  or  otherwise  amus- 
ing themselves. 

Hiring  procedures  for  sea-going  personnel  are  less  cha- 
otic than  they  were  fifty  years  ago  when  shanghai-ing 
was  an  everyday  occurrence,  but  still  they  have  not  pro- 
gressed beyond  the  rudimentary  stage.  While  other  in- 
dustries have  discovered  that  the  selection  of  men  is  a 
specialized  task  requiring  expert  direction,  few  shipping 
companies  have  established  an  employment  department. 
The  master  usually  hires  the  deck  employes,  the  chief 
engineer  hires  the  engine  room  force,  and  the  steward  or 
chief  cook  hires  his  help.  If  bound  by  a  union  agreement, 
these  officers  call  the  union  hall  and  the  union  agent  sends 
the  men  first  in  line  for  the  jobs.  If  there  is  no  union- 
controlled  hiring  hall,  the  officers  ask  for  men  from  the 
United  States  shipping  commissioner  or  make  desultory 
selections  from  the  men  who  beg  for  jobs. 

No  statistics  are  available  on  labor  turnover  in  the  in- 
dustry, but  it  is  known  that  the  traditional  custom  of 
signing  on  seamen  simply  for  the  duration  of  a  voyage 
makes  turnover  in  the  merchant  marine  unusually  high 
and  also  decreases  the  incentive  or  opportunity  to  advance 
in  skill.  A  regulation  adopted  last  summer  by  the  Bureau 
of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation  now  permits  the 
signing  of  shipping  articles  for  periods  instead  of  for  sin- 
gle voyages,  but  still  there  appears  to  be  no  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  lines  to  promote  continuity  of  service. 

The  lack  of  intelligent  planning  in  the  employment  pro- 
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cedures  is  equalled  by  the  lack  of  adequate  provision  for 
handling  grievances.  In  the  old  days  the  men  had  to  take 
what  they  got  without  protest,  for  any  complaint  might 
be  construed  as  mutiny.  If  matters  were  sufficiently  seri- 
ous, a  delegation  of  men  could  call  on  the  captain,  but 
they  had  to  protect  themselves  against  anticipated  unfair- 
ness by  the  strength  and  safety  of  numbers.  Extremely 
rare  was  the  captain  or  shipowner  who  provided  adequate 
channels  for  handling  grievances. 

The  days  when  a  man  could  be  clapped  in  irons  for 
complaining  about  the  food  or  jailed  for  jumping  ship 
have  been  legislated  out  of  existence,  but  the  old  mental 
attitude  persists.  Shipowners  do  not  think  in  terms  of  ad- 
justing conditions  to  the  desires  of  the  men;  they  are  more 
inclined  to  think  in  terms  of  enforcing  discipline  until 
the  end  of  a  voyage  when  those  dissatisfied  with  the  con- 
ditions can  quit  or  be  fired  and  new  men  persuaded  to 
take  their  places. 

Leading  European  maritime  nations  have  provided  old 
age  and  permanent  invalidity  pensions  for  seamen,  and 
insurance  for  unemployment,  accidents,  and  illness,  while 
American  seamen  generally  are  covered  only  by  work- 
men's compensation  for  accidents.  Retirement  pensions 
have  been  denied  most  officers  -as  well  as  unlicensed  men. 
The  Social  Security  Act  does  not  cover  officers  or  crew 
members.  Few  companies  give  seamen  or  longshoremen 
vacations  with  pay.  A  seaman  gets  treatment  at  marine 
hospitals  maintained  by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  but  it  is  not  a  common  practice  to  pay  him  wages 
during  hospitalization. 

Personnel  problems  in  the  longshore  portion  of  the 
industry  differ  from  the  problems  of  personnel  on  ships 
at  sea,  but  they  are  handled  in  an  equally  careless  man- 
ner. Employment  of  longshoremen,  for  example,  is  an 
informal  process.  A  stevedore  boss  stands  on  a  platform, 
and  the  candidates  for  labor  gather  around.  The  boss  picks 
them  at  random,  while  the  men  jostle  each  other  for  bet- 
ter positions.  If  a  union  contract  prevails,  only  men  with 
union  cards  can  join  the  gang;  otherwise  the  longshore- 
men's unions  have  not  changed  the  hiring  procedure,  ex- 
cept on  the  West  Coast  where  hiring  halls  with  share-the- 
work  systems  are  now  in  effect. 

It  is  against  this  background  of  underdeveloped  per- 
sonnel policies  that  the  labor  problems  of  American  ship- 
ping must  be  studied.  Disputes  in  other  industries  often 
arise  solely  out  of  inadequate  wage  rates,  but  it  cannot  be 
assumed  that  the  maritime  labor  difficulties  are  due  to 
low  wages  alone.  Longshoremen,  getting  $1.05  per  hour  on 
general  cargo  in  New  York,  have  better  hourly  rates  than 
comparable  labor  in  other  industries.  Workers  aboard 
ships  probably  are  not  as  well  off  as  longshoremen;  their 
rates  are  $72.50  per  month  for  able  bodied  seamen,  $57.50 
for  ordinary  seamen,  and  $52.50  for  mess  boys,  plus  food 
and  lodging.  American  seamen  nevertheless  get  consid- 
erably more  than  seamen  sailing  under  foreign  flags.  The 
impetus  for  unionization  is  likely  to  be  found  not  in  the 
remuneration  but  in  the  shipping  companies'  failure  to 
provide  decent  conditions  and  fair  treatment. 

Moreover,  these  same  conditions  help  explain  the  pug- 
nacious character  of  the  unions.  The  industry  has  created 
a  process  of  selection  by  which  only  the  roughest  men 
can  survive,  and  when  they  are  rough  in  their  economic 
bargaining  tactics  they  are  only  acting  according  to  the 
standards  which  the  management  has  established  for 
them.  Shipowners  are  inclined  to  blame  labor  factionalism 
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Wide  World 
Harry  Bridges,  head  of  the  Maritime  Federation  of  the  Pacific 

and  radicalism  for  their  troubles,  but  these  are  effects  radi- 
er  than  causes.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  men  condi- 
tioned to  insecurity  and  rude  treatment  will  be  polite  and 
docile  when  they  organize  to  deal  collectively  with  their 
employers. 

Government  Takes  a  Hand 

THE  COMBINATION  OF   UNDERDEVELOPED  PERSONNEL  POLICIES 

widi  the  militancy  of  the  unions  has  constituted  a  peren- 
nial nuisance  for  the  federal  government.  Almost  every 
session  of  Congress  since  Furuseth  started  buttonholing 
the  legislators  back  in  the  1880's  has  had  before  it  some 
important  maritime  labor  legislation,  but  laws  adopted 
never  seemed  adequate  as  remedies.  Finally  the  labor 
problems  were  bundled  together  with  the  financial  prob- 
lems of  the  industry  and  passed  for  solution  to  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission,  created  by  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936. 

Late  in  1937  die  Maritime  Commission,  dominated  by 
Chairman  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  now  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  made  its  announcement  that  shipping 
is  a  "very  sick  industry."  The  diagnosis  mentioned  labor 
troubles  as  a  principal  ailment,  and  Congress  was  bom- 
barded widi  proposals  for  new  laws.  The  agitation  for 
reform  brought  four  significant  developments  in  the  pol- 
icy of  the  government: 

Efforts  have  been  intensified  to  improve  conditions  by 
establishing  minimum  wage  and  manning  scales  on  subsi- 
dized ships; 

Bigger  and  better  quarters  for  crews  are  being  built  into 
vessels  under  construction; 

Training  schools  for  seamen  are  being  established  on  Hoff- 
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man   Island  and  Governor's  Island,  in  New   York   harbor; 
A  Maritime  Labor  Board  has  been  appointed  to  introduce 
genuine  collective  bargaining  to  the  industry. 

Of  these  four  developments,  only  the  first  two  received 
the  hearty  applause  of  maritime  labor,  and  it  appears  that 
the  improved  conditions  on  Maritime  Commission  ships 
were  chiefly  due  to  union  publicity  and  pressure.  The 
unions  were  suspicious  of  the  proposals  which  led  to  crea- 
tion of  the  Maritime  Labor  Board.  They  were  equally 
suspicious  of  the  proposed  training  program. 

Under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission sets  minimum  wage  and  manning  scales  and  has 
provided  vacations  for  both  licensed  and  unlicensed  per- 
sonnel wherever  it  has  authority  to  do  so.  On  the  new 
cargo  ships  constructed  under  subsidies,  men  are  to  be 
berthed  three  and  four  to  a  room  and  on  passenger  ves- 
sels not  more  than  ten  to  a  room;  and  better  messrooms, 
improved  heating,  ventilation,  insulated  bulkheads,  safety 
features  and  recreation  rooms  are  provided.  But  the  com- 
mission has  authority  to  prescribe  the  conditions  only  on 
subsidized  vessels,  and  when  the  commission  reported  to 
Congress  only  155  ships  in  foreign  commerce  were  re- 
ceiving subsidies. 

There  is  still  less  reason  for  optimism  concerning  the 
schemes  for  training.  Originally  the  commission  envis- 
ioned the  enlistment  of  youngsters  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  twenty-three,  with  free  schooling  under  di- 
rection of  the  Coast  Guard.  After  completing  the  course, 
the  apprentice  seamen  would  be  assigned  to  merchant 
ships  operating  under  government  subsidies  and  would 
be  paid  a  fixed  scale  of  wages.  Fearful  that  the  training 
program  would  only  recruit  strikebreakers  and  add  to  an 
already  serious  unemployment  problem  in  the  industry, 
the  maritime  unions  promptly  labeled  the  proposal  a 
"union-busting  plan"  and  vigorously  opposed  it.  They 
finally  got  a  compromise  plan  by  which  the  schools  will 
admit  only  unemployed  men  who  have  had  at  least  two 
years'  sea  service. 

Training  was  not  the  only  source  of  friction  between 
the  unions  and  the  Maritime  Commission.  The  unions 
charged  that  the  Sea  Service  Bureaus  reopened  by  the  com- 
mission in  competition  with  union  hiring  halls  discrimi- 
nate against  union  men.  They  also  charge  that  union  sea- 
men on  Maritime  Commission  ships  have  been  victims  of 
discrimination  and  arbitrary  action  by  skippers  and  other 
officers. 

The  greatest  hopes  for  developing  sound  labor  relations 
lie  with  the  Maritime  Labor  Board.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  board  was  conceived  in  a  wave  of  sentiment  for 
preventing  strikes  rather  than  for  correcting  the  faulty 
management  policies  which  cause  the  strikes.  The  board 
owes  its  existence  to  recommendations  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  for  mediation  under  legislation  similar  to 
the  Railway  Labor  Act.  Apparently  the  commission  as- 
sumed that  the  conditions  which  made  mediation  suc- 
cessful in  the  railway  industry  also  were  present  in  the 
shipping  industry.  The  Railway  Labor  Act  empowers  the 
National  Mediation  Board  to  delay  a  strike  pending  con- 
ciliation and  fact-finding  proceedings.  But  while  railway 
employes  are  highly  organized  and  are  covered  by  nearly 
4000  collective  agreements,  maritime  workers  are  not  so 
well  organized  and  have  had  little  collective  bargaining 
experience.  The  railways  are  rarely  guilty  of  refusing  to 
bargain  collectively,  but  the  anti-union  attitudes  of  the 
shipping  companies  have  been  notorious.  While  the  Rail- 
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way  Labor  Act  was  the  product  of  a  joint  committee  of 
railroad  representatives  and  union  officials,  the  proposed 
maritime  mediation  law  was  to  be  imposed  on  the  work- 
ers against  the  will  of  their  union  leaders. 

In  recognition  of  all  these  dissimilarities,  the  proposals 
of  the  Maritime  Commission  were  defeated.  Modified  rec- 
ommendations were  incorporated  in  amendments  to  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  adopted  in  the  closing  days  of  Con- 
gress last  June,  however,  and  the  Maritime  Labor  Board 
was  appointed  in  July.  The  chairman  is  Robert  W.  Bruere, 
who  headed  the  Cotton  Textile  National  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Board  under  the  NRA,  and  later  served  as  commis- 
sioner of  conciliation  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  His 
associates  are  Louis  Bloch  and  Claude  Seehorn.  Bloch  has 
a  long  record  as  a  research  expert  in  maritime  matters; 
for  two  years  preceding  his  appointment  to  the  Labor 
Board  he  was  an  economist  for  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. Seehorn,  formerly  a  national  vice-president  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen,  has 
helped  negotiate  agreements  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

Powers  of  the  Maritime  Labor  Board  are  limited,  and 
its  plans  are  still  in  the  process  of  formulation.  Like  the 
Conciliation  Service  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  it  is  in- 
tended to  mediate  disputes  between  maritime  employers 
and  unions.  The  board  has  the  further  responsibility 
of  developing  a  comprehensive  plan  for  handling  mari- 
time labor  relations. 

If  the  maritime  unions  continue  the  reasonable  atti- 
tude displayed  in  their  recent  negotiations  and  if  the 
union-fighting  days  of  maritime  employers  are  truly  over, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  industry  will  be  ripe  for  a  me- 
diation system  by  1941,  when  the  legislation  creating  the 
Maritime  Labor  Board  expires.  In  view  of  some  of  the 
outworn  personnel  policies  still  existing  in  the  shipping 
business,  however,  the  maritime  unions  may  oppose  any 
plan  which  might  slacken  their  growth.  Strikes  are  inevi- 
table, even  desirable,  in  an  industry  which  remains  back- 
ward in  labor  policies.  But  to  attempt  to  dispose  of  strikes 
without  eliminating  their  causes  would  be  futile.  As  the 
physician  finds  it  necessary  to  deal  with  causes  rather 
than  with  symptoms,  so  also  must  the  Maritime  Labor 
Board  doctoring  America's  "very  sick  industry"  endeavor 
to  correct  unhealthy  management  habits  before  it  can 
hope  to  dispose  of  strikes.  While  the  law  does  not  em- 
power the  board  to  tell  maritime  management  how  to 
handle  personnel  matters  experience  has  shown  that  me- 
diation work  to  be  effective  must  remedy  the  faulty  prac- 
tices which  cause  labor  disputes. 

The  Maritime  Labor  Board  may  be  expected  to  recom- 
mend a  permanent  mediation  system  when  it  offers  its 
comprehensive  plan  in  1941.  It  may  also  be  expected,  how- 
ever, that  the  present  trend  toward  peaceful  relations  un- 
der voluntary  agreements — indicated  by  the  successful 
collective  bargaining  of  the  last  few  months— will  invali- 
date a  lot  of  the  old  arguments  for  restrictive  legislation. 
If  Bridges,  Curran,  et  al,  continue  their  new  tactics,  no 
longer  can  shipowners  point  to  the  strikeless  railroad  in- 
dustry and  ask  their  men,  "Why  can't  you  boys  be  like 
that?"  And  if  the  shipowners  continue  to  put  their  sig- 
natures on  written  agreements,  no  longer  can  the  water- 
front agitators  point  to  the  4000  labor  contracts  on  the 
railroads  and  ask  the  same  question  of  maritime  employ- 
ers. Both  sides  apparently  are  outgrowing  the  name  call- 
ing and  roughouse  years  and  are  approaching  the  ma- 
turity of  collective  bargaining. 
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Wide    World 

A  glimpse  of  British  Guiana  in  South  America  —  suggested   as  a  haven  for  large  numbers  of  refugees.    This  area  is  no  more 
adaptable  today  than  it  was  in  1935  when  a  League  of  Nations  mission  reported  unfavorably  on  its  possibilities  for  a  similar  use 

Mirage  of  Refugee  Resettlement 


by  DAVID  H.  POPPER 


There  are  no  potential  paradises  in  the  world's  still  unoccupied  spaces  under 
consideration  for  refugee  resettlement.  According  to  this  research  expert  for 
the  Foreign  Policy  Association  the  governments  involved  have  yet  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  situation. 


To    JUDGE    FROM    THE    1938    CROP    OF    CONFERENCES,   COMMIT- 

tees,  appeals  and  agitation,  one  might  conclude  that  great 
things  were  being  done  for  the  unfortunate  refugees  of 
Germany  who  have  no  choice  but  flight  or  a  living  death 
in  the  land  of  their  nativity.  Such  a  deduction  would  be 
incorrect.  Extract  rhetoric,  sympathy,  and  half-baked  pro- 
posals from  the  record  of  the  past  year,  and  you  have 
precious  little  left.  You  have  a  humane  initiative  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  which  resulted  in  a  conference  at  Evian 
last  July — a  conference  at  which  the  United  States,  by 
agreeing  to  admit  the  maximum  legal  quota  of  27,370 
German  refugees  each  year,  made  the  only  concrete  com- 
mitment to  the  cause.  You  have  a  recent  undertaking  by 
Australia  to  shelter  15,000  emigres  in  the  next  three  years. 
You  have  a  very  slight  crack  in  the  barriers  surrounding 
Great  Britain  and  its  large  colonial  empire.  You  have  a 
number  of  private  organizations,  Christian  as  well  as  Jew- 
ish, carrying  on  manful  but  now  inadequate  efforts  to 
assist  the  unfortunate.  And  you  have  a  continuation  of 
the  maddeningly  slow  exodus  of  the  persecuted,  speeded 
up  a  bit  in  the  case  of  children  to  be  cared  for  by  private 
sources  but  still  pitifully  insufficient. 

Meanwhile  the  small  staff  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  established  at  Evian  labors  away  at  plans  for 
refugee  resettlement.  The  problem  it  faces  is  a  knotty  one. 
By  annexing  Austria  and  Sudetenland  the  Third  Reich 
has  created  more  potential  refugees  than  it  has  lost  by  emi- 
gration since  it  began  its  persecutions  in  1933.  Up  to  the 
present  the  number  of  political  refugees  who  have  left 
Germany  is  probably  less  than  200,000.  There  were  191,000 
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Jews  in  Austria  alone  at  the  time  of  the  Anschluss;  and 
to  these  must  be  added  hundreds  of  thousands  of  "non- 
Aryan"  Christians,  Roman  Catholics,  Monarchists,  Czechs, 
democrats  and  Left-wingers  throughout  the  Reich,  whose 
lot  is  becoming  progressively  harder.  Even  assuming  that 
the  older  generation  is  to  be  left  behind,  to  subsist  on  a 
dole  sent  in  by  relatives  and  charitable  organizations  from 
abroad,  at  least  700,000  souls  must  find  sanctuary  and  a 
chance  to  work  in  other  lands.  The  best  surveys  indicate 
that  half  these  individuals  are  Christian. 

Confronted  by  this  grim  situation,  those  interested  in 
saving  the  refugees  from  their  tragic  fate  have  desperately 
sought  new  outlets  for  the  human  tide  of  fugitives.  With- 
out money — and  the  German  Jewish  population,  at  least, 
can  contribute  no  funds — the  tide  is  dammed  up  inside 
the  refugee-producing  states  by  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  every  potential  country  of  settlement.  At  the  time  of 
the  Evian  Conference  it  seemed  obvious  that  none  of  these 
countries  would  risk  antagonizing  its  unemployed  by 
absorbing  an  additional  urban  labor  force.  Few  of  them 
are  in  the  mood  to  permit  the  dilution  of  their  national 
homogeneity  by  admitting  sizeable  masses  of  foreigners, 
different  from  the  present  population  in  blood,  language 
and  customs. 

Yet  the  refugees  must  go  somewhere.  Since  they  cannot 
percolate  into  the  thickly  populated  countries,  their  well- 
wishers  are  turning,  naturally  enough,  to  the  unoccupied 
colonial  areas  of  the  world  where  pioneers  may  carve  out 
new  homes  in  the  wilderness  and  build  a  wholesome  com- 
munity life  free  of  oppression.  On  the  surface  this  is  an 
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engaging  vista  allowing  ample  scope  for  the  most  grand- 
iloquent pipe-dreams.  William  Randolph  Hearst  mag- 
nanimously envisages  a  great  Jewish  nation  comprising  not 
only  the  former  German  African  colonies  but  the  Belgian 
Congo  and  the  Portuguese  African  possessions  as  well. 
One  group  has  discovered  that  Lower  California  is  the 
promised  land.  Others  suggest  Central  American  territory, 
Madagascar,  New  Caledonia,  or  any  one  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  dependencies.  After  all,  nothing  is  easier  than 
to  give  away,  on  paper,  land  which  belongs  to  someone 
else.  People  seldom  stop  to  ask  why  these  areas  have  re- 
mained undeveloped. 

As  the  foremost  custodians  of  the  world's  colonial  lands, 
the  British  bear  the  brunt  of  the  demand  that  these  vast 
unoccupied  spaces  be  opened  for  settlement.  When,  on 
November  9  and  10,  1938,  the  latest  anti-Jewish  excesses 
took  place  in  Germany,  the  pressure  on  London  became 
well-nigh  irresistible.  Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  November  21,  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain  met  the 
critics  of  Britain's  exclusionist  policy  with  the  first  really 
definite  statement  of  what  the  government  might  be  will- 
ing to  do.  It  would  sponsor  investigation  of  the  possibili- 
ties for  settlement  in  British  Guiana  and  Tanganyika,  and 
it  would  consider  colonization  on  a  smaller  scale  in  North- 
ern Rhodesia,  Nyasaland  and  Kenya  (where  an  experi- 
mental scheme  is  about  to  get  under  way).  There  were  no 
commitments  in  the  speech;  if  not  a  single  refugee  ever 
reaches  these  territories,  it  will  never  be  possible  to  accuse 
Mr.  Chamberlain  of  bad  faith.  But  that  fact  has  not  pre- 
vented some  mass  colonization  enthusiasts  from  hailing 
the  British  offer  as  a  godsend. 

Guiana 

THERE  ARE  NO  POTENTIAL  PARADISES  IN  THE  AREA.  WHICH  THE 
British  have  so  gingerly  allocated  for  use  by  refugees. 
The  Guiana  "tract  comprises  at  least  10,000  square  miles— 
a  territory  approximately  equal  to  Palestine  or  New 
Hampshire  in  size.  The  possibilities  for  settlement  in  a 
portion  of  this  area  were  canvassed  in  1935  by  a  League  of 
Nations  mission  interested  in  finding  a  new  home  for  the 
Assyrians  of  Iraq.  The  results  were  discouraging.  First 
impressions  on  reaching  the  grasslands  in  the  interior  were 
relatively  favorable  as  far  as  climate,  water  supply  and 
health  conditions  were  concerned.  But  communications 
and  transport  facilities  were  virtually  non-existent.  The 
soil  appeared  to  be  rather  infertile.  Cattle  raising  seemed 
to  offer  the  best  hope  for  subsistence,  but  because  of  ani- 
mal diseases  and  other  factors  even  that  was  unremunera- 
tive.  Worst  of  all,  close  settlement  in  farm  villages  would 
be  difficult  in  grazing  country,  where  wide  open  spaces 
and  large  properties  must  be  the  rule;  and  the  loneliness 
of  isolation  is  the  most  exacting  of  tests  for  colonists. 
Hence  the  League  mission  tentatively  established  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  area  involved  at  not  more  than  1000  families, 
and  urged  thorough  agricultural  training  and  establish- 
ment of  a  medical  center  before  any  Assyrians  were  sent 
to  the  colony. 

While  this  report  applied  only  to  a  fraction  of  the  terri- 
tory now  proposed  for  settlement,  the  objections  raised  in 
its  pages  still  hold  good.  German  refugees,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions are  no  better  fitted  to  tend  livestock  and  manage 
tarms  than  the  Assyrians,  although  they  might  well  prove 
more  adept  in  making  the  necessary  climatic  and  occupa- 
tional adjustments.  The  tropical  jungle  lands  which  might 
e  made  available  to  refugees  are  not  only  largely  unex- 
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plored  but  presuma- 
bly infested  with  the 
normal  quota  of 
snakes,  insects  and 
diseases.  Years  of 
effort  and  experi- 
mentation and  the 
expenditure  of  mil- 
lions in  money  must 
precede  any  large 
scale  movement  of 
refugees  to  Guiana, 
however  beneficent 
Mr.  Chamberlain's 
intentions. 

Tanganyika 

IN  THE  AFRICAN  TER- 
ritories,  too,  the 
prospect  of  apprecia- 
ble colonization  in 
the  near  future  is 
remote.  To  settle  the 
50,000  acres  of  land 
which  the  British 
propose  to  make 
available  in  Tan- 
ganyika will  be  dif- 
ficult enough,  what 
with  the  ravages  of 
the  tsetse  fly  and  the 
problem  of  compet- 
ing with  cheap  na- 
tive labor  now 
engaged  on  planta- 
tions. But  the  offer  deserves  scrutiny  from  another  angle 
as  well.  In  the  first  place,  50,000  acres  is  no  more  than  78 
square  miles — an  absurdly  minute  area  for  what  the  Brit- 
ish euphemistically  call  "large  scale"  settlement.  Second, 
it  is  significant  that  the  authorities  at  London  have  chosen 
for  this  token  colony  not  a  portion  of  the  British  colonial 
empire  proper,  but  a  territory  held  by  Britain  as  trustee 
under  a  League  of  Nations  mandate.  Before  the  war, 
Tanganyika  was  German  East  Africa;  the  Nazis  have 
never  relinquished  their  claim  to  it  and  are  merely  biding 
their  time  until — as  they  hope — it  falls  into  their  laps  once 
more.  One  wonders  why  the  British  could  not  have  found 
their  78  square  miles  of  habitable  territory  in  one  of  the 
African  territories  to  which  they  have  undisputed  title. 
Could  they  have  imagined  that  the  existence  of  a  Jewish 
population  in  Tanganyika  would  furnish  an  additional 
argument  for  not  returning  the  conquered  territory  to  its 
original  owner?  And  can  they  believe  that  the  Nazi 
authorities  will  permit  German  Jews  to  leave  the  Reich  to 
settle  in  what  may  one 'day  become  German  territory? 

True,  there  are  nearby  colonies  in  which  the  British 
government  holds  out  prospects  for  refugees.  But  these  are 
"small  scale"  projects  for  assistance  to  emigres  who  will  be 
numbered  by  the  tens  rather  than  the  thousands. 

Madagascar 

IT  IS  ALSO  REPORTED  THAT  THE  FRENCH  MIGHT  BE  DISPOSED  TO 

settle  10,000  refugees  in  their  empire,  presumably  in  Mada- 
gascar. Because  this  hoary  proposal  for  settlement  on  the 
far-off  isle  is  perennially  revived,  its  mythical  qualities 
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should  be  punctured 
at  once.  A  former 
governor  -general 
has  asserted  his  be- 
lief that  the  country 
is  unsuitable  for  any 
considerable  Euro- 
pe a  n  population. 
The  fertility  of  the 
soil  in  the  habitable 
highlands  has  been 
exhausted  by  bad 
native  farming  prac- 
tices; malaria,  dys- 
entery and  perni- 
cious anemia  arc 
endemic;  and  the 
shortage  of  native 
plantation  labor 
makes  it  as  impossi- 
ble for  refugees  to 
become  lords  of  the 
land  as  it  is  for  them 
to  become  colonists. 
In  1927,  a  Japanese 
mission  to  Mada- 
gascar decided  that 
conditions  were  un- 
suitable for  mass  im- 
migration ,  though 
their  countrymen 
customarily  make 
extremely  hardy  col- 
onists. Ten  years 
later  a  Polish  group, 

doubtless  influenced  by  wishful  thinking,  hazarded  the 
opinion  that  30,000  Jews  might  be  settled  on  the  island, 
but  the  Jewish  members  of  that  body  did  not  concur  in 
its  findings. 

Alaska 

SECRETARY  ICKES  HAS  HINTED  THAT  SOME  COLONISTS  MIGHT 
be  accommodated  in  Alaska,  where  a  population  of  only 
60,000,  half  native  and  half  European,  is  scattered  over  a 
stretch  of  almost  600,000  square  miles.  In  certain  sheltered 
valleys  and  coastal  areas  comprising  perhaps  one  tenth  of 
this  territory,  limited  agricultural  activities  are  possible. 
They  cannot  be  commercially  successful  on  a  large  scale, 
however,  until  a  market  is  created  by  development  of  min- 
ing and  industry  within  the  territory  itself.  It  is  conceiv- 
able that  several  thousand  trained  young  immigrants  might 
practice  subsistence  farming,  supplementing  their  income 
by  raising  foods  now  shipped  in  from  the  United  States; 
processing  fisheries  products  on.  a  year-round  stabilized 
basis;  and— if  capital  and  skill  became  available— aid- 
ing in  the  establishment  of  a  wood  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry. 

It  is  significant  that  virtually  all  territories  actively 
under  consideration  for  mass  settlement  are  situated  in 
the  tropics  or  along  the  Arctic  fringe.  Into  temperate  zone 
regions,  where  the  physical  adjustment  would  be  relatively 
easy,  refugees  can  only  percolate  by  the  process  of  slow 
infiltration.  And  in  Palestine,  where  the  pioneering  has 
already  been  done  and  scores  of  thousands  of  enthusiastic 
Jews  could  be  received  at  once,  a  state  of  rebellion,  for 


which  the  British  are  by  no  means  blameless,  is  held  to 
preclude  immediate  resumption  of  large  scale  immigration. 
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THE    PLAIN    FACT    IS    THAT    THE    NATIONS    HAVE    THUS 

shown  little  inclination  to  help  the  fugitives  in  the  logical, 
inexpensive  and  easy  way — by  letting  down  the  bars  to 
permit  entry  to  some  of  the  better  developed  countries. 
Apparently  it  has  been  useless,  thus  far,  to  point  out  that 
every  immigrant  is  a  consumer  as  well  as  a  producer; 
that  he  requires  food,  clothing  and  shelter  which  will  be 
furnished  by  local  labor;  that  history  abounds  in  examples 
of  fructifying  migration  movements  which  brought  new 
industries,  organizing  ability  and  enterprise  to  growing 
countries  or  those  threatened  with  stagnation  or  attack 
from  abroad.  For  the  present  the  democracies  and  the  refu- 
gee-receiving nations  have  chosen  the  difficult  road.  They 
seem  to  prefer  to  settle  refugees  in  inhospitable  vacant 
territories  on  a  mass  agricultural  basis.  If  we  admit  that 
they  share  in  some  degree  the  responsibility  for  the  fate 
of  the  refugees — an  admission  humanitarians  can  scarcely 
refuse  to  make — then  we  must  concede  that  these  nations 
have  thus  far  been  almost  criminally  negligent  in  the 
arrangements  they  have  made  for  resettlement. 

For  the  existing  blueprint  schemes  for  colonization  in 
Guiana,  Tanganyika,  Madagascar  and  elsewhere  are  no 
more  than  a  mirage  and  a  delusion.  They  simply  do  not 
meet  the  needs  of  the  refugee  community. 

It  will  be  years  before  large  numbers  of  refugees  can 
be  moved  to  any  of  these  areas.  Virgin  land,  even  if  eco- 
nomically promising,  needs  roads,  railways,  schools,  hos- 
pitals and  police  before  it  can  be  utilized.  Modern  pio- 
neering is  expensive;  the  cost  of  land  settlement  runs  from 
$2500  to  $5000  per  family.  If  a  figure  of  $3500  is  assumed, 
the  cost  of  settling  100,000  families  would  be  $350,000,000. 

In  any  program  for  adequate  action  the  most  important 
task  is  to  break  down  the  barriers  against  infiltration  into 
the  temperate  zone  territories.  In  this  field  the  South 
American  nations  appear  to  offer  the  best  possibilities,  and 
the  British  dominions  should  contribute  their  share.  Yet, 
while  progress  may  be  made  in  this  sphere,  there  is  little 
prospect  that  infiltration  alone  will  be  sufficient.  Mass 
colonization  in  a  number  of  territories  must  be  combined 
with  it.  Not  exclusively,  nor  perhaps  even  mainly  for  the 
sake  of  the  present  refugees,  but  as  nuclei  for  larger  settle- 
ment schemes  in  the  future,  when  5,500,000  Jews  in  East- 
ern Europe  and  heaven  knows  how  many  other  nationali- 
ties may  be  forced  to  flee  from  this  overpopulated  area. 

What  is  really  needed  is  a  cooperative  effort  of  the  Evian 
Intergovernmental  Committee  and  private  agencies  on  the 
gigantic  scale  of  the  Hoover  post-war  relief  work.  By  an 
internationally  guaranteed  loan  at  low  interest  rates  (part 
of  which  may  never  be  repaid)  some  such  sum  as  $500,- 
000,000  must  be  raised.  It  must  be  utilized  under  official 
supervision  for  sustaining  life  in  temporary  refuges,  for 
agricultural  retraining  lasting  for  several  years,  for  de- 
velopment of  backward  areas  and  for  resettlement.  More 
territory  of  the  type  we  have  been  discussing  must  be  made 
available.  It  will  not  be  bonanza  territory,  to  be  sure,  and 
life  on  it  will  be  extremely  hard.  But  it  will  be  a  life  of 
self-respecting  toil  in  a  land  without  cruel  persecution. 

The  odds  against  effective  action  on  this  scale  are  admit- 
tedly enormous.  Yet  unless  we  multiply  our  efforts  and 
our  sacrifice,  refugee  resettlement  will  be  a  grim  failure, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  who  were  dazzled  by  false 
hopes  will  be  doomed  to  a  miserable  death. 
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Let's  Abolish  the  County  Jail 


by  JOSEPH  FULLING  FISHMAN  and  VEE  TERRYS  PERLMAN 

A  million  Americans  a  year  go  to  jail  —  not  counting  prisoners  sen- 
tenced to  long  term  institutions  for  serious  crimes.  Not  only  should  this 
number  be  reduced,  say  these  authors,  but  they  recommend  a  plan  for 
abolishing  the  present  county  jail  system  itself. 


THERE  is  NO  HYPOCRISY  IN  THE  UNIVERSALLY  EXPRESSED  DE- 
sire  of  Americans  to  reduce  crime  and  its  heavy  cost.  Yet 
most  communities  have  a  way — and  it  is  the  same  way — 
of  increasing  effectively  the  spread  of  crime.  To  know  how 
this  is  done  you  must  become  acquainted  with  a  certain 
sinister  institution  in  your  midst. 

Outwardly  the  building  repels  with  its  grimy,  old  and 
damp  stone  or  brick  walls.  As  we  approach  within  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  a  nauseatingly  disagreeable  odor  meets  us, 
and  if  we  determinedly  step  inside  we  may  be  surprised  to 
find  the  interior  much  darker  than  we  had  expected  due 
to  the  barred  windows  being  far  dirtier  inside  than  out. 

In  the  center  taking  up  most  of  the  area  is  a  built-in 
iron  or  steel  cage,  having  grille  work  on  all  four  sides  and 
a  solid  top.  Into  the  cage  we  go  by  a  central  metal  door, 
which  opens  on  a  still  darker  corridor  running  straight 
back  to  the  farther  end.  On  either  side  of  this  corridor  the 
space  is  divided  into  small  cubicles  inside  which  we  peer 
to  find  that  they  are  equipped  with  a  couple  of  broad 
shelves  made  of  criss-crossed  strap  iron,  some  disreputable 
looking  blankets  and  miscellaneous  trash.  Grease  and  grit 
encrust  the  iron  work;  the  walls  and  floor  reek  with  a 
malodorous  dampness,  giving  cordial  welcome  to  battal- 
ions of  bedbugs,  roaches,  lice  and  other  vermin.  An  all- 
pervading  foul  effluvia,  we  may  find,  comes  from  the  end 
of  this  corridor  where  are  situated  a  few  much  neglected 
and  broken  down  toilets,  whose  constant  seepage  has  pene- 
trated and  permeated  the  entire  place. 

A  curious  and  saddening  relic,  you  say,  of  the  days  be- 
fore the  United  States  became  famous  for  its  excellent 
plumbing,  heating,  lighting,  ventilating,  exterminating  and 
other  hygienic  devices.  No,  this  is  no  relic,  no  museum 
piece.  This  pest  hole  does  not  stand  unoccupied,  a  neglec- 
ted tombstone  over  the  stupidity  of  yesterday.  It  is,  with 
some  notable  exceptions,  a  typical  house  of  confinement 
for  twentieth  century  men,  women,  and  children.  It  is  the 
county  jail. 

Instead  of  human  improvement,  the  force  for  human 
deterioration  and  consequent  injury  to  the  community 
in  such  institutions  is  appalling.  In  them  are  thrown 
helter-skelter  young  or  old;  sick  or  well;  impressionable 
or  hardened;  normal  or  perverted;  well-balanced  or  emo- 
tionally unstable;  those  of  various  degrees  of  positive  in- 
telligence with  the  backward,  the  feeble  minded,  and  the 
idiotic;  and  the  sane  or  insane.  Whether  these  miscellane- 
ous persons  are  convicted  later  and  go  to  a  longer  term 
institution,  whether  they  may  be  subsequently  found  inno- 
cent and  released,  or  whether  they  are  merely  held  as 
material  witnesses,  every  person— with  the  exception  of 
children  in  some  states— who  does  not  immediately  make 
bail  goes  to  the  county  jail  and  goes  there  first. 

Of  segregation  there  is  usually  only  the  barest  whisper 
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— that  of  separating  the  men  from  the  women.  The  major- 
ity of  the  prisoners,  men  and  boys,  hang  around  the  "bull 
pen"  (the  corridor  between  the  cells)  all  day  long,  and 
pass  their  time  playing  cards  and  talking  about  sex  and 
crime.  The  absolute  idleness  and  completely  indecent  sur- 
roundings enforce  the  physical  and  frequently  promote 
the  mental  and  moral  decay  of  those  even  of  superior 
stamina. 

Seasoned  criminals  lose  no  opportunity  to  "convert"  the 
non-criminal,  and  to  make  more  determined  disciples  of 
crime  those  who  have  shown  some  susceptibility.  Narcotic 
addicts  persuade  their  companions  of  the  quickness  with 
which  time  passes  when  you  "do  your  bit  on  a  pill." 
Homosexuals  make  prey  of  younger  or  weaker  inmates, 
and  men  otherwise  normal  are  often  warped  by  denial, 
coupled  with  constant  temptation,  into  becoming  homo- 
sexuals. 

Medical  facilities  are  generally  of  the  scantiest.  Bathing 
is  not  compulsory.  In  many  places  no  hot  water,  soap  or 
towels  are  available.  Prisoners  with  contagious  or  infec- 
tious diseases  are  placed  among  the  others.  There  is  no 
disinfecting  process  of  the  prisoner  or  his  clothing  regard- 
less of  how  vermin-ridden  he  may  be.  Obviously  a  better 
place  than  such  a  county  jail  can  scarcely  be  found 
for  the  development  and  dissemination  of  serious  disease, 
especially  tuberculosis.  As  for  the  venereal  diseases  in  par- 
ticular, nothing  is  done.  Old  newspapers,  crawling  with 
vermin,  frequently  provide  the  sole  mattress,  since  in  about 
95  percent  of  the  jails  of  the  country  the  only  bedding 
furnished  is  that  of  blankets,  which  are  used  by  prisoner 
after  prisoner,  clean  and  dirty,  sick  and  well,  often  without 
being  washed,  until  they  fall  to  pieces. 

And  the  men,  milling  listlessly  around  in  county  jails, 
are  necessarily  dominated  by  the  toughest,  the  most  vicious 
and  most  depraved  characters  among  them.  Necessarily, 
because  the  jailer,  who  is  the  local  sheriff  in  most  in- 
stances, usually  looks  upon  his  jail  duties  as  incidental  to 
some  other  occupation  in  which  he  is  almost  always  en- 
gaged. He  therefore  spend  as  little  time  on  the  jail  as  pos- 
sible, and  frequently  connives  at  a  secret  and  terrible 
practice  by  which  the  most  brutal  prisoners  impose  disci- 
pline upon  the  others. 

Not  even  the  most  habitual  of  those  who  immediately 
cry  "coddling"  whenever  the  needs  of  prisoners  are  dis- 
cussed could  claim  that  the  food  supplied  in  most  of  our 
jails  is  adequate  to  sustain  health  and  morale.  In  the  vast 
majority  the  food  is  poor;  insufficient;  served  lukewarm 
or  downright  cold;  revolting  in  its  monotony;  and  lack- 
ing in  balance. 

In  numerous  places  the  jailer's  general  ill  treatment  of 
his  charges  is  stimulated  by  the  fee  system  of  compensa- 
tion. This  means  that  he  is  permitted  to  keep  any  money 
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he  can  save  out  of  that  allotted  for  the  feeding  of  the  pris- 
oners. Naturally,  few,  if  any,  can  resist  the  incentive  to  fill 
their  pockets  by  keeping  their  wards  on  a  starvation  basis. 

It  should  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  jail  groups  are  not 
to  any  great  extent  isolated  from  the  rest  of  society,  but 
that  their  members  are  constantly  streaming  from  and  back 
into  the  surrounding  communities.  As  against  the  sixty 
or  seventy  thousand  persons  who  go  to  the  longer  term 
penal  institutions  each  year,  approximately  a  million  go 
to  the  county  jails.  By  way  of  illustration,  one  jail  in  Texas 
alone,  that  of  Harris  County,  receives  more  inmates  each 
year  than  all  the  longer  term  penal  institutions  in  the  en- 
tire state  combined.  Both  because  of  the  universal  applica- 
tion of  the  county  jail,  and  because  the  shock,  fright  and 
remorse  often  accompanying  first  imprisonment  give  the 
widest  and  most  fruitful  opportunity  to  save  beginners 
already  entangled  with  the  law  from  a  life  of  crime,  the 
county  jail  is  of  primary  and  powerful  significance.  Yet  in 
general  the  country  appears  to  acquiesce  in  retaining  the 
almost  incredible,  degrading  county  jail  as  the  foundation 
of  a  penal  structure  whose  first  contribution  to  society 
should  be  the  reduction  of  crime  and  criminals. 

Up  until  about  fifteen  years  ago  interest  in  prisons  and 
attempts  at  reform  were  concerned  almost  solely  with  peni- 
tentiaries and  other  long  term  penal  institutions.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  speeches  since  1911  and  occasional  arti- 
cles within  professional  circles,  the  county  jail  was  almost 
completely  ignored;  and  its  keystone  significance  and  prev- 
alence were  generally  overlooked.  At  that  time,  how- 
ever, we  wrote  a  book,  "Crucibles  of  Crime,"  which  estab- 
lished publicly  that  the  county  jail,  as  the  earliest  and  most 
prolific  breeder  of  crime  and  criminals,  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  our  penal  institutions.  The  book  gave  names, 
places,  specific  conditions  and  occurrences  with  their  un- 


"Thirty  Days  in  the  Jug" 

In  July  1936,  Survey  Graphic  published  an  article  by 
Albert  C.  Wagner  which  recommended,  as  does  the  present 
article,  the  abolition  of  the  county  jail  system  and  reduction 
of  the  number  of  confined  misdemeanants  by  the  program 
which  Mr.  Fishman  has  long  suggested.  For  more  than 
twenty-five  years  the  system  of  local  and  indiscriminate 
lock-ups  has  been  under  attack  in  the  publications  of  Survey 
Associates.  From  The  Survey  of  twenty-seven  years  ago, 
reporting  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection: "In  the  field  of  penology  the  abolition  of  the  local 
jail  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  a  state-owned  and 
controlled  jail  is  vying  for  attention  with  the  subject  of 
defective  delinquency."  Professional  penologists  have  not 
yet  overcome  the  public  inertia,  although  in  specific  local- 
ities great  improvements  have  been  made.  Several  months 
ago,  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Prison  Association,  its 
jail  committee  was  reorganized  into  the  National  Jail  Asso- 
ciation, which  invites  everyone  interested  in  the  problem  to 
associate  with  them  in  stimulating  public  interest  where  such 
interest  is  decidedly  lacking.  Our  readers  will  recall  previous 
material  which  we  have  published  or  referred  to,  especially 
by  Winthrop  D.  Lane,  first  as  our  associate  editor,  then  as 
an  expert  for  the  Wickersham  Commission  in  1931;  by 
Louis  N.  Robinson  in  the  report  of  the  National  Crime 
Commission  in  1927;  and  others,  besides  the  article  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Wagner,  and  the  present  dramatic  presentation 
by  authors  whose  work  is  well  known  to  penologists  and 
public  alike. 


necessary  damage  and  cost  to  the  community,  in  almost 
every  state  in  the 'Union.  It  is  mentioned  here  because  it 
has  had  one  lasting  effect:  after  violent  denials  and  attacks 
by  many  professional  penologists  and  officials,  it  was  found 
and  publicly  admitted  that  we  had  understated  rather  than 
overstated  the  case.  Some  state  governments  as  a  result 
instituted  regular  inspection  services  of  the  jails,  and  pen- 
ologists in  general  have  adopted  the  viewpoint,  fact  and 
suggestions  in  the  book  as  an  established  part  of  their 
regular  outlook  and  reports.  However,  and  this  is  the 
point,  nothing  has  been  done  in  this  time  to  change  the 
county  jail  system  itself  in  the  United  States.  It  is  true 
that  in  a  comparatively  few  places  some  improvements 
have  been  made  and  some  good  new  buildings  erected, 
but  even  these  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  pro- 
gressive deterioration  of  the  rest. 

Take  West  Virginia,  for  instance.  In  practically  all  of 
them,  there  is  the  same  old  unwashed  bedding;  the  usual 
army  of  vermin;  the  foul  "night  buckets"  used  for  toilet 
purposes  where  no  plumbing  exists,  the  same  leaky  plumb- 
ing where  it  does;  the  overcrowding  of  all  types  of  in- 
mates, innocent  and  guilty;  the  lack  of  fresh  air,  exercise, 
recreation  or  occupation  of  any  kind;  the  same  reckless 
exposure  to  serious  diseases. 

Take  Missouri.  There  are  approximately  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  county  jails  in  this  state.  Fully  85  percent  of 
them  are  not  fit  to  house  a  self-respecting  dog. 

Take  Kentucky.  Outside  of  Louisville  and  one  or  two 
of  the  larger  cities,  the  foul  condition  of  the  jails  simply 
passes  belief. 

Taka  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  many  other  states  of  the 
South.  Here  the  jails  are  almost  uniformly  loathsome. 
These  conditions  are  not  peculiar  to  the  South,  however. 
The  majority  if  not  all  of  the  characteristics  outlined  exist 
in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  county  jails  in  Indiana, 
Nebraska  and  Kansas;  in  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  Arkansas; 
in  Illinois,  the  Dakotas  and  Washington;  in  Iowa,  Wiscon- 
sin and  Montana,  as  well  as  in  many  others  not  mentioned 
here  by  name. 

Some  relief  to  the  general  dismalness  of  the  American 
jail  situation  is  to  be  had  in  parts  of  New  England,  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  where  efforts 
are  made  to  keep  the  physical  condition  of  the  jails  as  good 
as  is  compatible  with  the  use  of  many  outdated  buildings. 

MANY  JUDGES  AND  OTHERS  WHO  ADMINISTER  THE  LAW  HAVE 
no  more  conception  of  the  kind  of  plague  spots  to  which 
they  send  men,  women — and  often  children — than  has  the 
average  citizen.  Before  being  made  to  realize  the  actual 
situation,  people  are  prone  to  assume  that  it  makes  little 
difference  under  what  conditions  a  prisoner  lives,  the  com- 
monest comment  being,  "Well,  if  they  weren't  criminals, 
they  wouldn't  be  there."  However,  even  this  statement  is 
far  from  valid.  In  the  first  place,  about  half  the  jail  popu- 
lation is  not  convicted  but  awaiting  trial,  and  a  large  per- 
centage of  these  are  subsequently  found  innocent.  Yet 
many  of  them  remain  in  jail  for  long  periods  of  time — 
four,  five,  or  six  months  being  not  at  all  uncommon.  In 
the  second  place,  a  large  proportion  of  those  convicted  do 
not  properly  belong  in  jail.  They  are  to  a  great  extent  the 
unfortunate  of  this  world  rather  than  its  criminal  minded 
evildoers — vagrants,  drunks,  narcotic  users,  beggars,  and 
others  who  may  have  committed  some  trifling  offense. 

The  lack  of  purpose  or  sense  in  this  system  is  further 
emphasized  by  the  unevenness  (Continued  on  page  39) 
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How  news  of  the  hop  season  spreads 
to  workers  outside  the  Yakima  valley 
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Jalopies  of  boom  vintage,  requiring  constant  repairs  and  maintenance, 
carry   the  transient   families   into   —   and   out   of   —  the   hop   country 


THE  HOPPING  HOP-PICKERS 

The  hop  industry  of  the  Northwest  (only  hop  industry  in  the  nation) 
requires  approximately  200,000  pickers  each  season  —  for  about 
a  month.  Pickers  must  be  rallied  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  are 
willing  to  travel  long  distances  for  the  prospect  of  two  to  four  weeks' 
work  at  an  average  of  $1.50  to  #2  a  day.  Paul  H.  Landis,  and  his 
associates  at  the  State  College  of  Washington,  Carl  F.  Reuss  and 
Richard  Wakefield,  have  been  studying  the  problems  of  the  hop  and 
apple  workers.  The  pictographs  on  this  page  are  reprinted  from 
one  of  their  publications. 


PERMANENT    RESIDENCE 


The  ties  that  bind  are  few.    30%   have  no 
permanent    residence    and    40%    don't    vote 


HEADS  OF  HOP  WASHINGTON  RURAL- FARM 

AGE        PICKING  HOUSEHOLDS  MALE  POPULATION.  1930 
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Transiency  calls  the  young  and  vigorous.  (Hop- 
pickers    are    younger    than    the    native    males) 


UNDER  E1CHTH      HEADS 


FAMILY   MEMBERS 


Educational  status  of  the  hoppers. 
(But  transient  children  do  not  match 
the  schooling  of  their  roving  parents) 
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SLACK     FIGURES     REPRESENT     THOSE     RECEIVING    RELIEF 

Reliefers  are  less  mobile;  of  hop-pickers,  the  above  chart  show* 
how    many    single    persons    and    families    become    dependant 


Rolling  Stones  Gather  No  Sympathy 


FROM  COVERED  WAGON  TO  JALOPY 

FROM  THE  NUMBER  OF  ACCIDENTS   INVOLVING  TRESPASSES  ON 

railroad  property,  statisticians  can  estimate  the  trend  of 
migration  by  unattached  men  in  search  of  jobs.  At  times 
the  number  exceeds  half  a  million.  Counts  of  out-of-town 
license  plates  on  jalopies  that  rattle  over  main  highways  in 
the  West  Coast  states  reveal  tens  of  thousands  of  families 
a  year  from  the  Dust  Bowl  and  the  Cotton  Country.  Until 
the  census  next  year,  we  shall  have  no  accurate  national 
calculation  of  the  numbers  of  Americans  who  have  left 
one  state  in  search  of  opportunity  in  another.  But  this  we 
do  know — there  are  upward  of  a  million  citizens  of  the 
United  States  on  the  move  or  so  recently  settled  that  they 
are  citizens  of  no  state,  of  no  township,  of  no  city.  They 
are  our  rolling  stones,  pioneers  without  a  frontier. 

The  most  disadvantaged  group  of  all,  die  migratory 
agricultural  workers,  "starve  that  we  may  eat."  They  fol- 
low the  truck  and  fruit  crops  through  the  cultivation  and 
harvest  season.  The  rungs  of  the  agricultural  ladder  above 
them  are  broken.  Earning  from  |100  to  $500  a  year,  they 
can  hardly  ever  become  tenants  or  owners.  They  starve 
that  we  may  drink  our  beer,  too,  as  Paul  H.  Landis  of  the 
University  of  Washington  and  his  associates  have  shown 
in  their  notable  studies  of  the  hop-pickers  of  the  North- 
west. [See  opposite  page.]  For  a  brief  period  each  year 
thousands  of  them  work  at  starvation  wages  in  beet  and 
western  cotton  fields.  Many  of  them,  left  without  a  place 
in  Dixieland  by  the  tractor  and  the  AAA  program,  have 
followed  the  only  thing  they  know,  the  cotton  latitude, 
westward,  ever  westward,  till  they  have  come  up  against 
the  glorious  climate  and  dubious  hospitality  of  California 
and  Arizona. 

These  obvious  rural  pilgrims  are  not  the  whole  story 
of  today's  shifts  in  population.  Every  bus  and  day  coach 
from  the  South,  and  from  the  drought  areas,  bear  an 
anonymous  contingent  of  refugees.  You  can  spot  them  by 
their  bundles  and  paper  suitcases.  From  the  old  coal  and 
steel  centers,  too,  young  and  alert  families  escape,  hoping 
to  find  an  opportunity  in  the  great  vital  areas  of  the  com- 
mercial North  and  East. 

It  is  a  tragic  paradox  that  most  of  these  migrants  are 
actually  penalized  for  their  spunk.  Many  of  them  would 
be  more  comfortable,  for  the  time  being,  if  they  stayed 
home  and  went  on  relief.  For,  once  they  hit  the  highway, 
without  a  legal  or  a  habitable  residence  behind  them  or 
ahead  of  them,  they  cross  as  many  frontiers  as  if  they 
were  traveling  through  the  independent  Balkan  states. 
At  a  time  when  nearly  everyone  imagines  the  United 
States  more  centralized  and  standardized  than  ever  be- 
fore in  history,  the  states  and  localities  have  actually  made 
their  boundaries  real.  American  progress  has  in  large  part 
been  made  possible  by  the  mobile  nature  of  our  popula- 
tion. The  United  States'  conception  of  a  federal  republic 
has  traditionally  seemed  to  mean  an  enormous  continen- 
tal area  without  a  single  barrier  to  trade,  ideas  or  people. 
That  conception  is  breaking  down.  In  trade,  regions  and 
states  have  set  up  sectional  protectionism,  by  taxes  and 
legislation,  equivalent  to  internal  tariffs.  Even  more  strik- 
ing, they  have  discouraged  human  mobility — in  their  di- 
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rection,  at  least.  Unless  you  have  money  in  your  pocket, 
or  a  regular  job,  you  are  an  unwelcome  newcomer  nearly 
everywhere.  The  federal-state  employment  service  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  "clears"  across  state  lines.  You  are  prac- 
tically forced  outside  the  normal  institutions  of  public 
health,  education  and  social  welfare.  In  very  few  places 
will  you  find  it  possible  to  get  on  relief,  and,  if  you  do, 
the  time  on  relief  does  not  count  in  your  favor  toward 
acquiring  settlement,  or  citizenship,  in  the  state  and 
county  in  which  you  find  yourself. 

SMALL  COMMUNITIES,  EVEN  STATES,  SHOULD  NOT  BE  TOO 
harshly  censured  for  their  inhospitality  to  transients.  Part 
time  seasonal  workers  in  crops  or  industries  do  create 
problems  beyond  the  ability  of  local  government  to  solve 
alone.  Indeed,  Florida  and  California  have  done  more 
than  most  states  in  receiving  the  visitors  who  have 
swarmed  over  their  borders  in  recent  years.  California 
has  admitted  around  100,000  drought  refugees  and  migrat- 
ing workers  a  year.  Most  of  them  have  been  white  fam- 
ilies, of  native  stock  and  of  employable  age.  Like  the 
immigrants  of  another  generation,  they  have  come  look- 
ing for  work  and  opportunity.  When  opportunities  elude 
them,  many  of  them  become  a  relief  problem:  Those  who 
follow  the  crops  in  the  West  Coast's  industrialized  agri- 
culture are  frequently  so  hard  used  and  underpaid  that 
they  also  create  a  desperate  problem  in  labor  relations. 
The  Farm  Security  Administration  has  investigated  and, 
through  demonstration  projects,  attempted  to  ameliorate 
the  health  and  social  adjustments  of  these  rural  transients. 
But  since  the  ending  of  federal  relief  in  1935  the  federal 
government  has  not  borne  its  share. 

Despite  the  dearth  of  accurate  statistics,  the  transients — 
or,  to  be  more  accurate,  the  migrants — are  not  a  nebulous 
problem.  Their  conditions  have  been  studied  with  as 
much  thoroughness  as  that  of  settled  wage  earners  or  re- 
lief clients.  A  variety  of  gifted  sociological  and  research 
talent,  from  coast  to  coast,  has  been  focused  upon  them. 

Last  March,  when  the  Committee  on  Care  of  Transient 
and  Homeless  recommended  a  comprehensive  federal 
transient  program  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Unem- 
ployment and  Relief,  it  was  able  to  quote  from  a  number 
of  studies  that  had  been  made  of  the  abandoned  federal 
program  that  existed  from  1933  to  1935,  and  also  from 
the  then  unreleased  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  on 
the  "Social  and  Economic  Needs  of  Laborers  Migrating 
Across  State  Lines."  Quotations  from  these  federal  sources 
were  amply  reinforced  by  detailed  reports  from  a  num- 
ber of  official  studies  by  state  departments  of  welfare.  In 
addition,  the  Council  of  State  Governments,  through 
which  the  states  join  hands  to  deal  with  pressing  com- 
mon problems,  had  surveyed  the  settlement  laws  pertain- 
ing to  relief  and  recommended  federal,  state,  interstate 
and  local  action. 

The  Committee  on  Care  of  Transient  and  Homeless 
has  been  a  useful  organization.  Under  the  chairmanship 
of  Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter,  the  committee  has  constantly 
striven  to  break  away  from  previous  negative  approaches 
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to  the  subject  of  internal  migration  and  not  lose  sight  of 
the  pertinent  fact  that  migration  is  a  positive  factor  in  a 
dynamic  society.  Certainly  present  day  migration  de- 
mands a  national  policy  as  definite  as  the  federal  policy 
which  encouraged  and  aided  the  settling  of  the  West. 

Such  a  national  policy  has  been  urged  by  every  serious 
student  of  American  population  problems,  including 
Carter  Goodrich  in  his  monumental  work,  "Migration 
and  Economic  Opportunity"  [summarized  in  Survey 
Graphic  June  1936].  But  it  is  evidently  difficult  to  per- 
suade Congressmen  and  Senators  that  migrants,  most  of 
whom  are  ineligible  to  vote  because  of  continual  travel 
or  insufficient  length  of  residence,  are  a  part  of  their  con- 
stituency for  which  they  should  feel  any  responsibility. 
Last  year  Representative  Jerry  Voorhis  of  California  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  so  that 
transients  would  be  included  in  a  special  category.  The 
bill  died  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  but  will 
be  reintroduced  in  the  coming  congressional  session. 

And  the  transients  are  still  on  every  town's  doorstep. 
If  all  of  the  organizations  interested  in  people  on  the  move 
were  to  join  forces  in  publicizing  the  urgent  challenge 
of  the  situation,  it  is  possible  that  federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments would  respond.  For,  in  addition  to  the  statis- 
tical documentation,  popular  pamphlets  and  human  in- 
terpretations of  the  plight  of  the  footloose  Americans  have 
begun  to  pour  from  the  press.  Most  of  this  literature 
indicates  that  the  rootless  or  homeless,  neglected  family, 
in  a  community  but  not  a  part  of  it,  is  a  breeding  ground 
for  crime,  disease,  ignorance  or  desperate  radicalism.  You 
can't  expect  people  to  camp  like  Gypsies,  drink  from  dirty 
irrigation  ditches,  work  for  a  dollar  a  day,  and  be  fine 
upstanding  citizens.  You  can't  exclude  people  from  the 
life  and  services  of  a  city  without  their  tending  to  be- 
come genuine  outcasts. 

The  tragedy,  of  course,  is  that  the  churches  and  schools, 
the  welfare  agencies  and  medical  services,  and  many  pub- 
lic institutions,  are  as  unacquainted  with  the  folks  in  a 
transient  labor  group,  city  or  rural,  as  they  are  with  the 
normally  solvent  sojourners  who  stay  at  tourist  cabins 
or,  for  that  matter,  hotels.  They  seldom  meet  them  until 
they  are  in  trouble,  and  then  they  consider  them  a 
nuisance. 

If  a  local  community  makes  life  too  attractive  for  mi- 
grants they  simply  extend  an  indirect  invitation  to  them. 
New  York  State,  for  example,  reimburses  the  local  com- 
munities for  relief  funds  expended  on  the  non-settled. 
But  no  one  state  can  be  expected  to  carry  a  burden  which 
is  logically  that  of  other  states  or  the  federal  government. 

Various  proposals  have  been  made  for  interstate  co- 
operation, including  agreements  on  uniform  settlement 
requirements,  administration  of  relief  to  non-residents  at 
the  expense  of  their  home  states,  and  so  on.  Most  of 
these  proposals  imply  competent  state  control  over  local 
administration  of  transient  welfare  and  relief,  a  condi- 
tion now  far  from  universal.  The  local  communities  have 
the  greatest  immediate  stake  in  an  attempt  to  solve  the 
problem;  they  now  must  deal  directly  with  stranded  and 
wandering  families  and  out-of-luck  unattached  men.  But 
the  main,  the  long  range,  responsibility  is  a  federal  one. 
Federal  action— through  grants-in-aid  under  which  min- 
imum standards  and  type  of  state  administration  would 
be  fixed— could  go  a  long  way  toward  assisting  local  com- 
munities to  take  care  of  their  unsettled  dependents. 
Whether  this  were  achieved  directly,  or  through  an 
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amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act,  it  \vould  solve  the 
problem  only  for  migrants  in  immediate  need.  But  social 
workers  and  health  officers,  experts  in  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Agriculture,  and  particularly  the  staff  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration,  advocate  a  program  that 
will  do  more  than  mere  relief.  Beyond  aid  to  migrants 
in  need  there  is  a  vast  national  obligation  to  assist  in  the 
health,  education,  employment  service,  rehabilitation  and 
retraining  not  only  of  the  migrants  who  have  moved  but 
of  the  thousands  now  on  the  verge  of  moving.  From  the 
depressed  drought  areas,  cut-over  timberland,  and  from 
the  sections  of  the  cotton  country  where  multidudes  of 
whites  and  Negroes  alike  are  about  to  be  "tractored  out 
of  a  job,"  pilgrims  will  continue  to  strike  out  for  more 
vital  parts  of  the  map. 

SECRETARY  OF  LABOR  PERKINS,  IN  HER  PRELIMINARY  REPORT 
to  the  Senate,  called  dramatic  attention  to  findings  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  The  Children's  Bureau. 
But,  in  August,  when  this  preliminary  report  was  made 
public,  it  appeared  in  a  bulky  mimeographed  form  be- 
cause no  funds  were  made  available  to  complete  and  pub- 
lish it.  Yet  this  long  delayed  document  is  veritably  a  log 
of  America  in  process.  It  gives  a  reassuring  picture  of 
the  courageous  and  ceaseless  quest  for  work  by  laborers 
who  are  willing  to  venture  into  the  unknown.  Thousands 
of  them  prefer  the  pittance  of  seasonal  jobs  to  sticking  in 
a  rut  without  any  future  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren. The  report  reveals  especially  how  inaccurate  is  the 
popular  picture  of  transients  as  a  horde  of  aimless  bums. 
With  the  exception  of  the  comparative  handful  of  health 
seekers  who  search  for  a  salubrious  climate  and  the  home- 
less elder  men,  the  greatest  number  of  migrants  are  every- 
day folks  with  families,  most  of  them  employable  and 
willing  to  work.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  economic  ladder.  Those  who  have  become 
seasonal  farm  laborers  in  the  West  and  in  the  East  per- 
form an  exceedingly  important  and  essential  task.  Yet 
they  are  in  the  most  imminent  danger  of  becoming  a 
caste  of  practically  untouchable  wanderers. 

In  addition  to  these  seasonally  productive  workers,  who 
perforce  live  on  the  move,  there  are  the  multidudes  who 
aspire  to  settle  down.  It  has  been  estimated  that  from  two 
to  six  million  southerners  are  eventually  bound  to  leave 
the  land.  Most  of  them  will  cross  state  lines.  Nearly  half 
the  population  of  the  Dust  Bowl  is  now  dependent  upon 
public  funds  to  some  extent;  there  is  the  grim  chance  that 
a  few  rainy  years  will  stimulate  thousands  of  optimists  to 
move  into  the  great  plains  again  to  try  their  luck. 

These  are  realities  that  the  United  States  must  face. 
Obviously  we  can  not  afford  to  let  our  state  lines  "freeze" 
the  population  where  it  is,  unproductively  dammed  up  by 
regional  legislation  and  prejudice.  Localities,  with  de- 
fensive barriers,  cannot  be  allowed  unwittingly  to  "Bal- 
kanize"  a  nation  that  has  built  its  cities  and  peopled  its 
farms  by  the  greatest  mobility  of  population  any  nation 
has  ever  known.  These  realities  are  faced  by  the  experts. 
The  public  must  now  face  them  too.  And,  above  all, 
government  officials  and  legislators,  county,  state  and  na- 
tional, must  face  them.  Or  else  our  vital  American  sys- 
tem will  decay.  Under  one  pretense  or  another,  even  the 
prosperous  tourist  will  be  examined  at  state  lines.  By  that 
time  it  may  be  too  late  to  recover  the  unity  that  was  won, 
when  a  proud,  provincial  and  unfortunate  conception  of 
state  and  regional  superiority  lost  at  Gettysburg. 
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THROUGH  NEIGHBORS'  DOORWAYS 

We  Accept  the  Challenge 


by  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 

ONE  BRIEF   POIGNANT  SENTENCE  IRRADIATES  THE  MURK,  LIKE 

a  flash  of  distant  lightning  in  a  sticky  smothering  night.  It 
is  from  a  personal  letter  to  me,  received  just  now  from  a 
well-beloved  friend  in  Germany.  No,  not  a  Jew — a  real, 
100  percent  full-blooded  "Aryan"  German,  by  any  strict- 
est test.  Here  it  comes,  tear-laden  and  as  from  between 
clenched  teeth: 

"Of  the  horrible  things  happening  .  .  .  bringing  all  those 
of  Good  Will  in  consternation,  I  am  too  ashamed  to  say 
anything." 

And  only  yesterday  a  fine  musician,  neither  German 
nor  Jew  but  resident  in  Germany  for  the  past  five  years 
and  participating  in  what  is  left  of  German  music,  sadly 
shot  to  pieces  under  the  musically-ignorant  Nazi  "purges," 
said  to  me: 

"The  real  German  musicians  take  all  this  Nazi  stuff 
with  many  grains  of  salt.  Oh,  yes,  they  'heil  Hitler'  and 
wear  the  Nazi  buttons  and  all  the  rest  of  it;  they  could 
not  live  otherwise;  but  their  tongues  are  in  their  cheeks, 
like  those  of  thousands  of  other  Germans." 

Nobody  could  make  me  believe  that  the  real  German 
heart  is  in  this  shocking  savagery,  organized,  directed, 
perpetrated  by  the  minority  of  thugs  and  psychopaths 
temporarily  in  possession  of  the  instrumentalities  of  gov- 
ernment. Allow  and  admit  all  you  please  for  the  tradition- 
ally congenital  brutality  of  hard-boiled  Prussianism.  That 
is  an  actuality.  In  his  currently-published  memoirs*  the 
famous  pianist  Paderewski  who,  as  a  Polish  patriot  himself 
and  son  of  the  like,  has  known  suffering  under  despotism 
and  knows  Prussianism  at  firsthand,  pays  his  respects  to 
it: 

...  It  is  not  anti-German  that  I  am,  but  anti-Prussian;  because 
all  that  now  in  Germany  is  so  unpleasant,  so  brutal,  so  pre- 
sumptuous, so  impertinent  and  so  arrogant  and  so  ruthless,  is 
Prussian.  It  has  been  imposed  upon  Germany. 

Highly  significant  in  this  regard  is  Paderewski's  descrip- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  of  regimented,  spiritually  ossified 
Berlin;  of  its  treatment  of  him  as  a  despised  Pole,  result- 
ing in  his  refusal  to  play  there  ever  again,  although  he 
was  welcomed  and  happy  in  the  freer  atmosphere  of  South 
Germany. 

This  is  nothing  new  about  the  Prussian  temperament. 
It  is  interesting  and  most  timely  now  to  read  what  the 
Roman  historian  Publius  Cornelius  Tacitus  wrote  about 
these  North  Germans  two  thousand  years  ago  in  the  first 
century  after  Christ,  when  as  barbarians  living  in  mud 
huts  and  caves  they  were  for  the  first  time  coming  into 
contact  with  civilization.  I  haven't  space  to  quote,  but  you 
will  find  translation  of  his  De  Situ,  Moribus  et  Populis 
Germaniae  in  volume  33  of  the  Harvard  Classics  (Voy- 
ages and  Travels).  You  will  note  therein  the  poisonous 
idea  that  a  family,  a  whole  race,  must  love  and  hate  as  a 
unit,  must  bear  punishment  as  a  unit  for  the  offenses  of 
one  individual;  but  the  Germans  did  not  invent  that. 

•  THE  PADEREWSKI  MEMOIRS,  by  Itrnace  Jan  Paderewski  and 
Mary  Lawton.  New  York.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1938.  Illustrated;  404 
pp.  Price  $3.75  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 


There  are  many  fine  Old  Testament  precedents  for  it  ... 
for  example,  read  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  (vii:17-26)  what 
was  done  about  the  "sin"  of  one  Achan,  son  of  Carmi.  And 
while  we  are  looking  into  history  and  boiling  with  well- 
warranted  indignation  and  horror  over  what  these  still 
uncouth  barbarians  are  doing  to  the  Jews,  it  were  whole- 
some to  check  up  on  what  our  own  American  forefathers 
did  during  and  after  the  American  Revolution  to  the 
Tories  and  others  loyal  to  the  British  Crown.  The  confis- 
cations, lynchings,  mental,  moral  and  physical  tortures 
which  "we"  inflicted  upon  those  poor  wretches,  sicken- 
ingly  resemble  what  is  being  done  to  the  German  Jews 
today.  This  sort  of  thing  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Prussian; 
it  seems  to  be  indigenous  in  the  human  psychology.  But, 
then,  equally  indigenous  is  the  moral  revolt  of  decency 
against  it.  Even  in  today's  Germany. 

NOBODY  COULD  MAKE  ME  BELIEVE  THAT  THE  SPIRIT  OF  LIBERTY 
and  democracy  has  been  killed  in  Baden  and  Wiirttem- 
burg,  those  hotbeds  of  perennial  revolt,  whence  in  '48  and 
since  we  derived  those  great-souled  Germans  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  American  life  and  culture.  And 
Bavaria,  overwhelmingly  Catholic  ...  it  were  unimagi- 
nable that  its  devout  and  gentle  people  have  lost  their 
souls  and  accept  with  complacency  the  persecution  of  their 
church. 

And  what  of  the  liberal  and  radical  forces  throughout 
the  German  Reich?  In  the  May  elections  of  1928,  the 
total  vote  of  the  Left  was  tremendous: 

Social  Democrats  (152  Reichstag  seats).  .  .  .       9,120,000 
Communists  (54  seats) 3,240,000 

Together,  about 12,364,000 


Approximately  42  percent  of  the  total  vote  in  all  Ger- 
many. These  people,  and  the  spirit  which  impelled  them, 
have  not  evaporated.  To  be  sure,  their  conspicuous  leaders 
have  been  murdered,  shot  or  beaten  to  death,  or  immured 
in  concentration  camps,  or  are  fugitives  in  other  countries; 
but  the  mass  of  them  is  still  extant  in  Germany,  dumb  or 
fearfully  whispering  in  corners  even  though  "heiling"  with 
the  crowd  and  voting  "Ja!"  in  the  only  way  Germans  are 
allowed  to  vote.  The  lid  is  on,  but  underneath  gathers  the 
pressure.  ...  I  haven't  seen  it,  but  I  am  credibly  informed 
that  the  latest  German  airmail  stamp  illustrates  the  wings 
of  German  aviation  enveloping  the  globe;  in  the  back- 
ground the  sun,  disfigured  by  the  Nazi  swastika — in  the 
West,  a  setting  sun!  There's  a  fitting  verse  in  Robert  W. 
Service's  "The  Land  That  God  Forgot": 

The  lonely  sunsets  flare  forlorn, 

Down  valleys  dreadly  desolate; 
The  lonely  mountains  soar  in  scorn 

As  still  as  death,  as  stern  as  fate. 

THE     GOOSE-STEPPING,     POLL-PARROTING,     LITERALLY     "KEPT" 

press  of  Germany — and  of  Italy  too;  Germany  especially 
at  the  moment — react  to  the  rising  uproar  of  indignation 
in  America  against  the  Nazi  barbarities  with  a  tu  quoque, 
"You're  as  bad  as  we  are";  vociferating  about  our  lynch- 
ings, riots,  racketeering,  kidnapping,  extortions  under 
threats  and  torture,  and  what-have-you-else.  Let  us  wel- 
come the  challenge;  noting  the  implied  confession  of  guilty 
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conscience  in  at  least  acknowledging  that  Germany  is 
tarred  with  the  same  stick.  But  the  difference  is  antipodal. 
Yes,  we  have  these  things;  but  we  are  heartily  ashamed  of 
them;  they  are  not  proudly,  boastfully  acknowledged 
methods  and  instrumentalities  of  government.  Our  police 
and  courts  do  sometimes  "railroad"  innocent  persons  to 
jail,  even  to  the  gallows,  as  witness  the  Chicago  Hay- 
market  tragedy  and  the  martyrdom  of  Tom  Mooney;  but 
we  do  not  glory  in  it.  We  do  have  riots,  but  they  are  not 
fomented  and  organized  and  unleashed  by  the  government 
itself,  and  when  the  police  behave  lawlessly  as  they  often 
do  they  usually  have  the  decency  to  deny  or  extenuate  it, 
and  there  is  at  least  the  semblance  of  public  protest. 

As  FOR  INTERRACIAL  RELATIONS,  IN  THEORY  ANYWAY,  AND  IN 

increasing  measure,  before  the  law  in  this  country  all  men, 
regardless  of  race,  are  supposed  to  be  equal.  We  have  no 
class  or  race  in  America  declared  by  law,  as  the  Jews  are 
in  Germany,  to  have  no  rights  whatever.  We  have  our 
"ghettos."  In  the  southern  city  where  I  chance  to  be  living 
at  this  moment  (as  in  all  southern  towns)  the  Negroes  are 
confined  as  to  residence  to  a  certain  section.  After  9  o'clock 
at  night  none  without  emergency  or  other  indubitable 
excuse  may  without  challenge  or  even  arrest  be  found 
"east  of  the  railroad."  Nevertheless  relations  between  the 
races  have  improved  immensely  within  my  own  brief 
period  of  winter  visits  to  the  South.  Within  the  last  few 
days  in  a  neighboring  town  I  have  seen  a  public  school 
building  exclusively  for  Negroes  which  in  all  respects,  of 
construction  and  facilities — yes,  and  of  quality  of  teaching, 
too,  exclusively  by  Negro  teachers — compares  more  than 
favorably  with  innumerable  schools  in  the  North.  How- 
ever, southern  custom  does  confine  Negroes  in  trains  to 
abominable  accommodations  and  exclude  them  from  Pull- 
man cars,  it  is  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  conditions  even  in  that  respect  improve.  Do  not  mis- 
understand me;  I  am  farthest  from  condoning  or  white- 
washing the  treatment  of  the  Negro  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States;  it  has  been  and  continues  to  be  grossly 
unjust.  My  point  is  that  on  the  whole,  and  absolutely  so 
far  as  avowed  policy  and  legislative  action  are  concerned, 
interracial  relations  in  the  United  States  move  and  have 
moved  steadily  upward.  We  are  ashamed  of  our  past;  our 
intent  is  to  leave  behind  and  so  far  as  possible  forget  those 
Nazi-like  behaviors  which  disgraced  it.  We  are  getting 
better,  while  Nazi  Germany  rushes  gleefully  "down  the 
steep  place,"  toward  the  Pit. 

As    REGARDS    THE    ATTITUDE    OF    THE    CIVILIZED    WORLD    FROM 

which  for  the  moment  Germany  has  seceded,  the  current 
persecutions  of  the  Jews  is  not  a  new  phenomenon;  history 
is  smeared  with  its  like  or  worse.  But  never  before  was 
there  so  widespread  a  reaction  of  horror.  Nor  does  it  relate 
to  the  German  victims  alone.  In  respect  of  the  Italian  out- 
rage upon  Ethiopia,  the  Japanese  upon  China,  the  Italian- 
German  armed  invasion  of  Spain,  by  the  policies  now 
pursuing  under  the  present  regimes  the  names  of  Italy, 
Japan  and  Germany  bid  fair  to  become,  as  that  of  Turkey 
did  in  the  massacres  of  the  Armenians,  of  Soviet  Russia  in 
the  ruthless  "liquidation"  of  the  Kulaks,  things  of  evil 
stench  in  the  nostrils  of  humanity. 

What  a  pattern  these  tyrants  are  setting  for  retaliation 
upon  themselves  when  in  the  inevitable  swing  of  the  Pen- 
dulum positions  are  reversed.  Persecuting  those  whose 
opinions  or  whose  race  are  distasteful  to  me,  I  establish 
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approved  precedent  for  them  when  their  Day  comes  round. 
Macbeth  said  it: 

.  .  .  that  we  but  teach 

Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
To  plague  the  inventor;  this  even-handed  justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poison'd  chalice 
To  our  own  lips. 

Professing  to  defend  the  world  against  communism, 
these  have  outdone  the  worst  that  they  charge  against  the 
communists.  God  save  us  from  a  choice  between  them! 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  STRAWS  IN  THE  WIND  LIES  NOT  IN  THE 

character  of  the  straws  so  much  as  in  what  they  tell  about 
the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind,  itself  invisible.  Ap- 
praise as  you  may  the  immediate  value  of  such  symptoms 
as  the  defeat  of  the  present  British  government  in  several 
bye-elections  of  members  of  Parliament  in  dissent  to  the 
policy  of  "appeasement  by  surrender";  as  the  uncontra- 
dicted  report  that  Anthony  Eden  will  presently  supplant 
Mr.  Chamberlain  as  prime  minister;  as  the  consummation 
of  the  American-British  trade  agreement  with  its  mutual 
tariff  concessions;  as  the  Pan-American  conference  about 
to  assemble  in  Peru  as  these  words  are  written  ...  all 
these  things  and  many  others  support  the  belief  that  the 
world  after  all  has  not  gone  entirely  mad;  that  conscience 
is  not  dead  or  diseased  or  muzzled  everywhere. 

With  desire  to  awaken,  inspire  and  inform  that  con- 
science, which  grows  more  and  more  vocal  as  the  tidings 
spread  abroad  of  unconscionable  outrage  threatening  de- 
struction of  the  most  precious  things  in  the  human  heri- 
tage, the  editors  of  Survey  Graphic  have  been  at  work  for 
several  months  in  preparation  for  the  forthcoming  special 
"Minorities  Number" — probably  that  for  February,  fol- 
lowing this  one.  It  is  under  the  personal  direction  of 
Raymond  Gram  Swing,  one  of  the  most  broadminded, 
judicious,  deeply-informed  of  American  foreign  correspon- 
dents, who  in  this  behalf  was  in  London,  Paris,  Prague, 
Geneva  in  those  dark  days  last  September  when  the  War 
Beast  crouched  over  Europe;  enlisting  an  incomparably 
brilliant  and  competent  group  of  contributors,  calculated 
both  to  illuminate  the  European  situation  and  to  ignite 
and  inflame  American  realization  of  all  that  is  at  stake.  I 
could  not  compile  a  list  of  writers  more  promising  of  in- 
formation, reflection,  inspiration,  for  intelligent  American 
readers — or  any  others  for  that  matter — than  these  whom 
Swing  has  mustered.  Some  of  the  names  at  random,  with- 
out reference  to  relative  fame  or  weight:  Edgar  Ansel 
Mowrer,  Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong,  Robert  W.  Seton- 
Watson,  William  Allan  Neilson,  Bertrand  Russell,  William 
E.  Rappard,  Felix  Frankfurter,  Dorothy  Thompson,  Alvin 
Johnson,  Oscar  I.  Janowsky,  M.  W.  Fodor,  F.  A.  Voigt, 
Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  Arthur  Feiler.  There  will  be  a 
poem  by  John  Masefield  and  a  cartoon  by  the  famous 
European  cartoonist  Low.  Looking  over  the  "scenario" 
without  having  seen  any  of  the  contributions,  I  think  I 
await  with  most  interest  that  promised  by  John  Whittaker, 
discussing  the  moral  disintegration  of  the  majority  which 
does  the  suppressing;  the  inevitable  sequelae  of  decay, 
spiritual,  social  and  economic,  ensuing  upon  today's  be- 
haviors. This  is  the  form  that  Nemesis  invariably  takes. 
The  forthcoming  special  issue  of  Survey  Graphic  is  de- 
signed to  help  "America"  to  avoid  this  decadence — with 
all  our  sins  to  be  entitled  still  to  accept  the  challenge  of 
these  times. 
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GROUND  UNDER  OUR  FEET,  by  Richard  T.  Ely.  Macmillan.  330  pp. 
Price  $3. 
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THE  ALARUMS  AND  RETREATS   IN  AMERICAN   LIFE   FROM    1900  TO 

1939  (minus  the  war  years)  have  centered  around  the  bold 
enterprise  of  taking  the  symbol-figures,  Liberty,  Equality,  Fra- 
ternity, off  the  courthouse  pediment  and  putting  them  to  work 
in  the  streets — Main  and  Wall  and  Maple.  Our  experiments 
should  have  taught  us  more  than  any  other  nation  knows 
about  what  democracy  is,  how  it  works,  and  how  it  must  be 
reformed  to  survive.  Now  democracy  is  under  a  world-wide 
attack:  and  we  must  defend  both  our  symbol-figures  and  their 
creations. 

We  cannot  defend  what  we  cannot  define;  nor  ally  our 
democracy  with  any  other  save  on  common  principles  that  we 
help  determine,  as  a  peer  and  not  as  a  useful  colony,  restored 
to  bondage  by  untutored  idealism.  We  shall  not  demean 
democracy  by  negation  as  any  mere  antithesis  to  fascism  or 
communism.  The  democracy  we  affirm  is  a  spirit-in-itself, 
rooted  in  social  necessity,  enduring  through  crises  by  native 
strength,  and  offering  the  most  successful  human  order  men 
have  conceived  to  let  the  free  will  and  energy  of  the  people 
enjoy  all  the  modes  of  progress  for  their  material  welfare  and 
spiritual  satisfaction. 

This  dangerous  challenge  demands  an  arduous  self-scrutiny, 
the  minute  exploration  of  every  avenue  toward  a  fresh  and 
modern  knowledge  of  our  cause.  The  present  modest  contribu- 
tion is  drawn  from  a  late  windfall  of  lives  of  politicians  and 
publicists,  men  getting  into  focus,  reporting  on  themselves  and 
their  times,  crying  "Ave  atque  Vale!"  What  can  we  learn 
from  Coolidge  and  Farley,  masters  of  politics?  from  Mark 
Sullivan,  journalist-historian,  and  from  Richard  T.  Ely,  teacher 
of  economics  to  statesmen  and  editors,  author  of  the  most 
most  widely  used  text  on  the  required  subject  of  today's 
curriculum. 

!  I 

POLITICS  is  NOT  A  PECULIAR  OBSESSION  OF  DEMOCRACIES;  IT  is 
found  wherever  men  trade  in  community  prerogatives  for 
power,  in  monarchy,  authoritarian  state,  or  Soviets.  But  votes, 
elections,  and  parties  are  our  tools,  and  politics  a  yardstick 
that  measures  public  good  and  evil.  William  Allen  White  on 
Coolidge,  and  James  Farley  on  "the  personal  history  of  a 
politician"  are  postgraduate  texts  for  this  mysterious  disci- 
pline. Try  as  Mr.  White  honestly  does  to  present  Calvin  Cool- 
idge as  a  minor  statesman,  Vermont  Puritan,  symbol  of  an 
American  era,  in  the  end  he  creates  the  figure  of  a  superb 
politician  who  had  luck.  In  one  of  many  brilliantly  etched 
scenes,  he  sees  Coolidge,  leaving  Washington,  March  4,  1929 
as  "a  competent,  intelligent,  hard-working  politician,  honest 
as  his  times  would  permit,  courageous  as  the  prod  of  circum- 
stances and  a  political  habit  of  mind  could  make  him."  He 
was  money-honest,  a  family  man  of  deep  loyalties,  sentimental, 
virtuous,  thrifty — "work  and  save  was  all  he  was  ever  sure 
about."  Uncorrupted  but  uninterfering  he  sat  in  the  White 
House  of  the  Babylon  years  thinking  the  great  Bull  Market 
was  an  expression  of  the  American  ideal  of  work  and  save. 
This  paradox  in  a  sense  pestered  Mr.  White  into  writing 


a  masterly  sketch  of  politics  and  economics  in  our  time.  All 
his  richness  of  style,  his  firsthand  knowledge  of  men  and 
events,  his  study  of  social  backgrounds,  his  warmth  and 
humanity,  make  a  grand  illuminating  book.  But  he  never  re- 
solves the  enigma  of  the  little  dour  man,  with  his  puckish 
humor  some  thought  dumb,  who  was  "brusque  and  mean 
and  unwittingly  cruel,"  and  counted  the  hams  in  the  White 
House  larder 

Page  after  page  of  Mr.  White's  wrestling  to  explain  Coolidge 
offers  a  bonus  of  political  wisdom — his  penetrating  study  of  the 
western  Massachusetts  "squirearchy"  versus  the  eastern  Brah- 
mins, the  prosperity  regime  in  Washington  with  Andrew 
Mellon  as  Coolidge's  "bad  angel,"  the  intricacy  of  stock  market 
and  Federal  Reserve  policy,  the  President's  bemused  moral 
patriotism.  But  he  seems  to  miss  an  explanation  of  Coolidge's 
dualism  that  is  reenforced  by  Farley's  story,  and  offers  the 
main  lesson  of  these  books  for  the  student  of  democracy.  To 
practice  politics  on  the  grand  scale  means  to  become  absorbed 
in  a  skilled  profession  that  takes  all  a  man's  time,  energy,  and 
brains  so  that  he  simply  cannot,  being  human,  master  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  statecraft  our  age  demands.  He  knows  men, 
not  measures;  techniques,  not  social  programs;  how  to  elect 
governors,  not  how  to  govern.  He  becomes  subdued  to  the 
material  he  lives,  eats,  dreams,  until  he  can  think  only  in 
political  terms.  Justice  Taft  wrote  that  Coolidge  viewed  the 
judiciary  from  a  political  angle. 

Mr.  Farley,  happily,  employed  his  great  skill  to  elect  a  man 
he  held  in  affectionate  admiration,  and  who  had  a  social  phil- 
osophy, a  program,  and  the  nature  of  a  governor.  Mr.  Farley 
himself  found  in  the  state  a  place  as  postmaster  that  benefited 
from  his  talents  as  a  business  executive.  He  writes  a  warm 
human  chapter  on  his  pride  in  its  efficiency.  In  the  other  fields 
of  government  he  lets  the  "Chief"  decide,  from  loyalty  if  not 
from  personal  conviction.  Mr.  Coolidge  in  a  sense  elected  him- 
self: he  did  not  understand  what  needed  understanding;  he 
had  to  delegate;  he  was  left  as  an  institutional  figure,  a  good 
man  with  faith  in  America,  often  courageous,  mastered  by  his 
time  as  perhaps  any  man  would  have  been  mastered. 

This  thesis  of  the  ruling  passion  is  partial,  of  course;  but 
read  these  rich  distillations  of  experience — White's  panorama 
of  an  age,  Farley's  sunlit  chronicle  of  a  politician's  progress — 
and  you  must  agree  that  politics  is  a  jealous  mistress,  fascinat- 
ing beyond  divorce.  Read  how  Harry  Daugherty,  retired  king- 
maker, sought  an  interview  with  Farley  at  Miami  in  1934,  to 
ask  one  question:  "At  what  stage  in  the  Chicago  Convention 
did  you  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Garner  forces?"  The 
old  general  is  still  enthralled  by  a  successor's  strategy.  Or 
Town-Clerk  Farley  delivering  in  person  marriage  licenses  to 
bashful  couples.  Or  Councilman  Coolidge  downing  a  con- 
scientious glass  of  beer,  with  "the  boys."  Or  Louis  Howe  serv- 
ing the  beloved  Franklin  from  a  sickbed.  Politicians  have  no 
time  to  become  statesmen,  only  to  make  them.  That  paradox 
may  be  the  lesson.  Democracy  teaches  in  queer  ways. 

WE  MAY   STUDY  ANOTHER  PARADOX  IN  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHIES  OF 

Mark  Sullivan  and  Richard  Ely — that  of  the  young  insurgent 
who  over  the  years  becomes  conservative.  This  is  so  familiar 
it  must  be  a  natural  phenomenon  of  democracy,  and  one  that 
can  offer  very  useful  services.  We  might  almost  be  able,  given 
certain  coordinates  of  a  man's  nature,  philosophy  and  environ- 
ment, to  plot  the  curve  of  his  change,  with  the  purpose  of 
understanding  his  views  and  profiting  by  his  experience.  The 
best  of  such  characters  certainly  act  as  buffers  against  a  too 
swift  experimentation,  and,  having  themselves  shared  in  inno- 
vations, can  serve  as  liaison  officers  between  the  generations. 
To  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  such  cross-interpretation 
can  flourish  is  a  need  in  democracy. 
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Mark  Sullivan  has  a  rare  gift  for  evoking  the  past.  He  re- 
vealed it  first  in  the  volumes  of  "Our  Times,"  and  uses  it  here 
for  a  warm  and  intimate  restoration  of  the  very  life  of  a  boy 
who  grew  up  in  a  big  and  poor  Irish  family  in  the  Delaware 
Bay  region  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  1880s.  The  first  part  of  this 
book  ranks  with  the  very  best  of  our  genre  studies  of  a  van- 
ished rural  America.  The  picture  of  this  kindly  scene  and 
these  brave  and  kindly  folk  is  warm  and  tender  and  real.  The 
scents,  folklore,  talk,  Irish  songs,  schooldays  are  caught  with  a 
colorful  simplicity  of  style  that  must  delight  those  of  like 
memories,  perhaps  arouse  the  envy  of  the  young.  This  was  the 
American  way  of  life,  a  good  way,  and  to  conserve  its  image 
is  a  fine  kind  of  conservatism.  I  guess  Mark  Sullivan  feels  that 
it  is  not  he  that  has  changed,  but  his  America,  and  he  is  lonely 
and  alarmed. 

After  the  lad,  clearly  a  charmer,  wins  an  education  by  fam- 
ily sacrifice  and  hard  toil,  he  twists  a  law  training  into  jour- 
nalism, seeking  for  facts,  and  so  goes  from  McClure's  to  Col- 
lier's, the  story  of  which  is  his  second  motif.  He  sketches,  S. 
S.  McClure  as  the  "first  magazine  genius  of  his  time"  and 
rightly;  but  presents  Lincoln  Steffens  as  an  impressionist  and 
poseur  and  so,  I  think,  misjudges  StefFs  greatness.  He  recounts 
his  own  share,  with  Norman  Hapgood  and  Robert  Collier,  in 
making  Collier's  into  the  edged  spear  of  the  Progressive  move- 
ment— the  fight  on  Cannon,  the  fight  for  Theodore  Roosevelt 
— until  death  and  mismanagement  brought  the  bankers  into 
control  and  sent  Sullivan  into  other  fields  of  journalism.  He 
stops  there,  but  happily  with  the  promise  of  the  later  story, 
the  curve  of  which  toward  conservatism  should  prove  illumi- 
nating. 

Professor  Ely's  reminiscences  of  his  study  in  Germany,  the 
foundation  of  Johns  Hopkins,  his  teaching  at  Wisconsin,  and 
his  later  studies  in  land  economics,  interspersed  with  his  views 
on  the  teaching  of  his  science,  on  civil  service,  and  on  public 
ownership  do  not  quite  make  a  complete  autobiography  or 
reveal  his  philosophy.  They  do  offer  meaty  stuff  on  men  and 
the  progress  toward  the  new  realism  in  the  study  of  economics. 
But  this  innovator  in  many  fields,  who  had  to  defend  himself 
publicly  in  Wisconsin  against  charges  of  being  socialistic,  tells 
why  he  has  reversed  his  faith  in  municipal  ownership.  He 
charts  his  own  curve  of  thinking,  and  that  must  interest  the 
student  of  men  in  democracy.  For  to  understand  what  we  de- 
fend will  fortify  our  courage. 

Impulse  to  Power 

RESIDENTIAL  QUARTER,  by  Louis  Aragon.   Harcourt,  Brace.   505   pp. 

ALL    THAT    MATTERS,    by    Peter    Mendelssohn.    Holt.    371    pp.    Price 

$2.50. 

WOLF  AMONG  WOLVES,  by  Hans  Fallada.  Putnam.  724  pp.  Price  $3. 
LITTLE  STEEL,  by  Upton  Sinclair.  Farrar  &  Rinehart.  308  pp.  Price 

F.O.B.   DETROIT,  by  Wessel   Smitter.  Harper.  340  pp.  Price  $2.50. 
MAN'S  HOPE,  by  Andre  Malraux.   Random  House.  511   pp.   Price  $2.50. 
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BERTRAND  RUSSELL,  IN  HIS  "NEW  SOCIAL  ANALYSIS,"  "POWER," 
describes  the  kind  of  mentality  generated  in  the  world  by 
mechanical  inventions  which  give  to  those  who  control 
them  a  certain  god-like  power.  What  Russell  means  by  this 
"new  mentality"  could  not  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the 
excerpt  he  quotes  from  Bruno  Mussolini's  account  of  his 
bombing  expedition  in  Abyssinia.  "We  had  to  set  fire  to  the 
wooded  hills,  to  the  fields  and  to  the  little  villages.  It  was  all 
most  diverting.  ...  The  bombs  hardly  touched  the  earth 
before  they  burst  out  into  white  smoke  and  an  enormous 
flame  and  the  dry  grass  began  to  burn.  I  thought  of  the 
animals;  God,  how  they  ran.  .  .  .  After  the  bomb-racks  were 
emptied  I  began  throwing  bombs  by  hand.  ...  It  was  most 
amusing." 

The  novels  which  we  are  here  considering  are  written  by 
men  who  have  not  yet  learned  the  "new  mentality,"  and  who 
are  not  amused  by  the  scampering  of  those  who  live  on  wooded 
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hills  and  in  little  villages.  If  one  accepts  the  axiom  on  which 
Russell  bases  his  social  analysis,  that  power  is  the  fundamental 
concept  in  social  science  in  the  same  sense  that  energy  is  the 
fundamental  concept  in  physics,  then  one  cannot  but  see  in 
these  novels  a  terrifying  account  of  the  effect  of  uncontrolled 
power  on  the  lives  of  individuals.  If  "power  like  energy  is 
continually  passing  from  any  one  of  its  forms  to  any  other," 
then  what  those  novels  reflect  is  the  human  suffering  in- 
volved in  the  effort  of  our  time  to  find  new  channels  in 
which  power  might  flow. 

Louis  ARAGON  IN  "RESIDENTIAL  QUARTER"  ATTEMPTS,  IN  SAVAGE 
and  somewhat  youthful  terms,  to  cope  with  what  Russell 
calls  "traditional  power."  Disillusioned,  petulant,  gifted — him- 
self a  dweller  in  "residential  quarter" — Aragon  offers  this 
book  as  part  of  "a  long  work  which  I  submit  as  a  testimony 
of  my  life,  from  its  early  beginnings  to  this  hour  of  struggle 
in  which  I  do  not  feel  myself  distinct  from  the  millions  of 
Frenchmen  who  are  demanding  Bread,  Peace  and  Liberty." 
One  must  then  take  his  account  of  Edmond's  and  Armand's 
struggle  to  break  away  from  a  chauvinistic,  property-minded 
father,  and  an  hysterically  religious  mother  as  symbolic  of  his 
own  violent  repudiation  of  the  traditions  of  pre-war  France. 
As  one  closes  the  book  one  feels  inclined  to  say  to  Aragon 
as  a  seasoned  old  Parisian  bum,  slouching  on  a  park  bench, 
said  to  Armand,  "Nobody  gives  a  damn,  young  man,  whether 
you  eat  or  don't  eat." 

As  power  based  on  accepted  habits  and  traditions  decays, 
says  Russell,  it  gives  way  either  to  power  based  on  a  new 
belief,  or  else  to  what  he  calls  "naked  power,"  that  is,  "the 
kind  that  involves  no  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  subject." 
This  is  the  sort  of  power  which  determines  the  lives  of  the 
people  who  move  about  in  the  novels  of  Peter  Mendelssohn 
and  Hans  Fallada.  Mendelssohn,  an  exile  from  Germany 
living  in  England,  is  one  quarter  Jew;  his  story  is  autobiog- 
raphical in  the  sense  that  the  incidents  (not  the  characters) 
are  real  incidents  and  truly  historical.  It  is  the  story  of  what 
happened  in  Germany  during  the  years  1930-1934,  when  the 
life  of  the  journalist  who  tells  the  tale  is  torn  apart  by  the 
persecution  of  Jews  in  Berlin.  "All  That  Matters"  is  the  title 
of  the  book,  and  "all  that  matters"  is  its  meaning.  In  this 
sober  account  of  unheroic  people  the  helplessness  of  indi- 
viduals exposed  to  "naked  power"  is  felt  with  unbearable 
poignancy. 

"Wolf  Among  Wolves,"  by  Hans  Fallada,  is  a  tale  as  cruel 
as  its  title.  It,  too,  comes  out  of  a  Germany  living  through 
a  period  of  terror.  The  power  in  this  case,  however,  is  eco- 
nomic; the  dance  of  death  which  one  watches  in  this  700- 
page  novel  is  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  wildly  careering  mark. 
In  July  1923,  the  dollar  is  worth  414,000  marks;  one  day  at 
noon  it  stands  at  760,000  marks;  from  July  26  to  August  8 
the  dollar  rose  to  4,860,000  marks.  "Fate"  is  conceived  by 
Fallada  in  terms  of  money.  The  number  of  gambling  halls  in 
Berlin  were  at  that  time  "as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  just  as 
everywhere  there  was  heroin  and  cocaine,  'snow,'  nude  danc- 
ers, French  champagne  and  American  cigarettes,  influenza, 
hunger,  despair,  fornication  and  crime."  One  watches  the 
gradual  disintegration  of  estates,  listens  to  the  rumors  of  up- 
risings and  putsches,  and  realizes  anew  the  meaning  of  "in- 
flation," and  the  forces  behind  inflation.  "These  things  en- 
tered into  men,  became  part  of  them,  affected  their  sleeping 
and  waking,  their  dreaming  and  drinking,  their  eating  and 
living.  A  desperate  position;  every  despairing  individual  be- 
having desperately.  Confused,  chaotic  times."  The  hero's 
moral  redemption  on  the  farm,  his  final  reconciliation  with 
his  mother  and  with  Petra  are  unconvincing.  What  one  re- 
members is  the  insanity  which  overtook  city  and  country 
alike  when  money  lost  its  moorings,  and  men  and  women 
wandered  "lost  in  a  lost  age." 

To  pass  from  Fallada's  complicated  sense  of  shifting  values, 
both  monetary  and  moral,  to  Upton  Sinclair's  brisk  and  super- 
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ficial  study  of  how  economic  power  is  made  effective  in  the 
Valleyville  Steel  Corporation  is  to  realize  that  the  peculiar 
suffering  of  Europe  has  not  been  felt  in  this  country.  The 
struggle  of  "Little  Steel"  to  maintain  the  open  shop  after  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  joined  the  CIO,  is  put 
before  the  reader  with  all  the  clarity  of  a  mind  unconfused 
by  a  sense  of  temperamental  differences  in  his  characters. 
From  the  moment  when  Matt  and  Ernestine  Joyce,  "indus- 
trial counsellors,"  drive  up  the  hill  to  the  Mansion  House  of 
Walter  Quayle,  kindly,  bewildered  president  of  the  works,  to 
the  time  when  Quayle  eludes  them  all  by  running  away,  one 
is  aware  only  of  Upton  Sinclair's  good-humored  journalistic 
mind.  Just  as  the  Joyces  stand  for  "The  American  Way,"  of 
dealing  with  the  labor  movement,  so  Sinclair  reflects  "The 
American  Way"  of  writing  a  novel — bright,  swift-moving  and 
unabashed — which  inevitably  ends  in  sentimentality;  in  this 
case  Quayle  sells  out  the  business  and  escapes  in  a  trailer 
to  watch  his  emancipated  daughter  Jenny  conduct  strikes  on 
the  more  fertile  fields  of  Georgia. 

WESSEL  SMITTER,  IN  "F.O.B.  DETROIT,"  AS  AWARE  AS  UPTON 
Sinclair  of  the  power  of  organized  economic  forces,  makes  an 
effort  to  break  away  from  this  surface  technique.  One  cannot 
escape  the  impression  that  he  has  worked  in  an  automobile 
assembly  plant  himself  for  he  knows  the  feel  of  machinery, 
knows  how  a  big  untamed  lumberman,  like  Russ,  responds 
with  a  sense  of  pride  to  the  huge  levers,  and  how  a  city-bred 
factory  hand  like  Benny  can  take  the  steady  drive  of  the 
"line." 

The  story  is  told  by  Benny,  who  admires  the  independence 
of  Russ.  Weasel's  attempt  to  catch  the  emotional  rhythm  of 
the  characters  in  terms  of  their  machines,  rather  than  in  terms 
of  labor  theory  and  strikes,  is  what  one  values  in  this  direct 
account  of  everyday  life  by  a  man  who  knows  the  tensions 
under  which  men  work. 

"I  call  power  revolutionary  when  it  depends  upon  a  large 
group  united  by  a  new  creed,  program  or  sentiment,"  says 
Russell.  Andre  Malraux,  in  his  last  account  of  a  country  at 
war,  makes  one  understand  something  of  the  quality  of  soul 
which  unites  the  Loyalists  of  Spain,  and  enables  them  year 
after  year  to  hold  on  to  hope,  which  is  "gasping  to  survive, 
like  a  man  who  is  throttled."  To  Malraux  "Man's  Hope" 
seems  to  rest  in  the  peculiar  self-forgetfulness  which  makes 
reckless  sacrifices  possible  and  even  gay.  Those  who  adhere  to 
the  new  creed,  says  Russell,  are  different  psychologically  from 
mere  adventurers,  and  what  they  accomplish  is  both  "more 
important  and  more  permanent." 

This  is  a  book  about  revolution,  written  at  night  in  the 
midst  of  action  by  a  man  who  is  commander  of  the  Loyalist 
Government's  International  Air  Forces  in  Spain;  it  is  a  book 
about  revolution  by  a  man  who,  in  the  thick  of  collapsing 
buildings  and  the  confusion  of  shotgun  sniping  on  hot  city 
streets,  catches  the  meaning  behind  the  event.  There  is  no 
central  character,  there  is  no  plot — we  accept  the  necessary 
confusion  and  judge  quickly  in  terms  of  the  moment  as  we 
might  were  we  on  the  scene,  moving  among  the  conflicts  and 
sympathies  of  the  anarchists,  the  agrarians,  the  Catholics,  the 
communists  and  the  socialists,  who  together  form  the  gov- 
ernment front.  Slowly  out  of  this  mob  emerges  a  people's 
army,  disciplined  by  the  sheer  necessity  of  action.  "The  peo- 
ple, leaderless  and  all  but  unarmed,  could  merely  fight.  .  .  ." 
As  suffering  brings  forth  the  nobility  latent  in  a  face  so, 
Malraux  seems  to  say,  revolution  brings  forth  a  new  power 
in  man,  revolutionary  power,  which  makes  their  accomplish- 
ments "different  and  more  permanent." 

But,  as  Russell  reminds  us,  and  as  recent  developments  in 
Europe  make  very  clear.  "There  is  no  hope  for  the  world  un- 
less power  can  be  tamed."  All  of  our  six  novelists  express  the 
terror  and  confusion  of  untamed  power;  none  of  them,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Malraux,  is  able  to  suggest  how  the 
"new  mentality,"  born  of  machinery,  might  be  humanized. 
Malraux's  "hope"  springs  from  an  observation  he  made  while 


fighting  with  the- Loyalists  in  Spain:  "Men  who  are  joined 
together  in  a  common  hope,  a  common  quest,  have,  like  men 
whom  love  unites,  access  to  regions  they  could  never  reach 
left  to  themselves."  The  bitter  thought  is  that  Hider's  power 
is  based  on  this  same  observation. 
Stelton,  N.  ].  CLARA  MARBURG  KIRK 

Albion  Asunder 

PARLIAMENTARY  GOVERNMENT  IN  ENGLAND.  A  COMMENTAHY, 
by  Harold  J.  Laski.  Viking.  383  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey 
Graphic. 

IN    THIS     MASTERLY     DISCUSSION     OF     BRITISH    POLITICS     HAROLD 

Laski  brings  all  his  rich  store  of  practical  experience  and  ob- 
servation to  bear  upon  one  central  thesis.  The  division  of 
English  parties  between  those  who  believe  in  the  traditional 
property  system  and  those  who  do  not  has  created  a  funda- 
mental conflict  such  as  the  parliamentary  system  of  govern- 
ment is  not  able  to  cope  with.  He  cites  a  number  of  times 
Lord  Balfour's  dictum  that  the  whole  British  machinery  "pre- 
supposes a  people  so  fundamentally  at  one  that  they  can 
safely  afford  to  bicker."  The  issue  of  socialism  has  destroyed 
that  fundamental  oneness.  In  Laski's  opinion  the  conserva- 
tive leaders  know  that,  the  Labor  Party  command  does  not. 
Throughout  the  volume,  Laski  shows  how  insoluble  issues 
arise  in  a  system  which  is  built  upon  an  either/or  decision 
when  the  alternatives  are  mutually  exclusive.  But  with  that 
tender,  somewhat  self-complacent  regard  of  Britishers  for 
their  own  institutional  traditions,  he  refuses  to  consider  the 
possibility  that  a  more  loosely  knit  system,  such  as  the  Ameri- 
can, might  in  the  present  crisis  be  better.  Indeed,  he  suggests 
several  times  that  it  is  worse.  He  may  be  right;  only  experi- 
ence can  tell.  But  that  experience,  to  date,  points  to  the  oppo- 
site conclusion. 

Mr.  Laski's  discussion  is  nevertheless  highly  illuminating 
throughout.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  e.  g.,  that  the  tortuous 
path  of  British  foreign  policy  since  the  war  cannot  be  under- 
stood except  in  terms  of  this  internal  conflict.  "The  fact  is," 
says  Laski,  "that  since  the  war  our  foreign  policy  is  largely 
unintelligible  save  as  the  expression  of  a  determination  to 
discourage  all  movements  abroad  which,  seeking  democratic 
emancipation,  have  been  driven  to  recognize  that  the  vested 
interests  of  property  are  the  main  obstacles  in  its  path;  and 
that  discouragement  has  been  enthusiastically  welcomed  by 
the  propertied  class  of  this  country."  Amen  is  all  one  can  say 
to  that.  All  in  all  a  remarkable  book. 
Harvard  University  C.  J.  FRIEDRICH 

Whither  Capitalism? 

CAPITALISM    IN    CRISIS,    by   James    Harvey   Rogers.    Yale   University 
Press.  210  pp.   Price  $2.50   postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

PROFESSOR  ROGERS  is  A  MIDDLE-OF-THE-ROADER  IN  THE  BEST 
sense  of  that  term.  He  has  no  complacency  about  the  perma- 
nence of  capitalism,  nor  has  he  seemingly  any  notion  that  it 
is  morally  unassailable.  What  he  is  here  concerned  to  do  is  to 
show  what  must  be  immediately  done  to  keep  it  functioning 
so  that  even  a  minimum  of  essential  production  and  distribu- 
tion can  go  on  in  the  hope  that  more  than  a  minimum  can 
presently  result  from  the  system's  operation. 

His  general  conclusions  will  not  sound  extraordinary,  but 
that  is  partly  because  he  purposely  does  not  develop  their 
detailed  implications.  These  conclusions  are  seven:  (1)  the 
necessity  for  a  period  of  prosperity  in  the  conventional  sense; 
(2)  low  prices,  only  moderate  profits  and  current  spending  of 
current  saving;  (3)  public  spending  where  private  capital- 
goods  spending  fails;  (4)  public  budgets  balanced  on  a  long 
term  reckoning  only;  (5)  restrictions  on  interstate  and  inter- 
national trade  to  be  reduced;  (6)  a  practical  and  relatively 
peaceful  working  alliance  as  among  government,  business 
and  labor;  and  (7)  adequate  relief  for  the  underprivileged. 

These  proposals  hang  together,  they  are  reasonably  con- 
sistent, the  one  with  the  other,  they  are  in  the  main  not  wish- 
ful. They  have  a  New  Deal  flavor  without  the  anti-business 
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animus  of  certain  New  Deal  sentiment.  They  are  a  corrective 
to  those  current  attitudes  which  are  indifferent  to  the  pros- 
pective values  of  a  restoration  of  conventional  prosperity  be- 
cause it  would  be  bought  at  too  high  a  price.  They  are  realis- 
tic in  that  they  acknowledge  that,  by  one  formula  or  another, 
production  must  increase  if  there  are  to  be  more  goods  to 
distribute;  and  as  it  increases,  there  must  be  a  wide  disper- 
sion of  purchasing  power  to  absorb  it. 

Many  questions  remain  unconsidered,  of  which  perhaps 
the  most  serious  is  as  to  the  outcomes  of  another  boom  era, 
if  it  be  assumed  that  sooner  or  later  one  is  on  the  way.  Surely 
the  crisis  of  today  is  as  nothing  to  the  stresses  and  strains  that 
would  be  disclosed  as  another  business  crescendo  reached  its 
peak  in  the  early  1940s.  Also,  whether  the  norms  and  stand- 
ards of  capitalism  can  withstand  the  advances  of  scientific 
knowledge  of  productive  potentialities  in  the  face  of  produc- 
tion controlled  to  get  a  profitable  price  is  a  grave  question. 
It  is  not  here  adequately  faced. 

But  as  a  comment  on  the  mutually  contradictory  remedial 
measures  being  proposed  today,  the  book  has  real  illumina- 
tion. Were  its  proposals  adopted,  there  would  certainly  be  a 
return  of  business  confidence  and  an  upswing  of  business 
activity.  Query:  whither  would  it  lead? 
New  Yor%  ORDWAY  TEAD 

Facing  the  Pacific 

THE  FAR  EASTERN  POLICY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  by  A. 
Whitney  Griswold.  Harcourt,  Brace.  530  pp.  Price  $3.75  postpaid  of 
Survey  Graphic. 

THE    PRESENT    SITUATION    IN    THE    FAR    EAST   AND   THE    LARGELY 

emotional  interest  with  which  the  American  public  looks  on 
it  make  Professor  Griswold's  sober  and  illuminating  study  an 
extremely  important  document.  Starting  with  the  annexation 
of  the  Philippines  which  had  originated  "in  a  mood  of  im- 
perialist expansion,"  the  author  examines  every  phase  of  the 
United  States'  Far  Eastern  policy,  with  a  strong  emphasis  on 
the  changing  temperaments  behind  the  diplomatic  notes.  With 
the  help  of  hitherto  unpublished  letters  and  confidential  mem- 
oranda, Mr.  Griswold  presents  a  refreshingly  frank  analysis 
of  various  administrations  and  their  conceptions  of  the  Far 
East.  The  jump  from  imperialist  to  dollar  diplomacy  to  him 
is  chiefly  a  matter  of  personalities — "Roosevelt  had  made  a 
game  of  world  politics,  Taft  made  platitudes  of  foreign  trade." 
Beyond  this,  the  book  opens  new  vistas  with  regard  to  Amer- 
ican participation  in  international  affairs.  The  argument  that 
the  World  War,  which  destroyed  the  Far  Eastern  balance 
of  power,  forced  the  United  States  into  a  situation  where  she 
had  to  resist  Japan's  expansionist  tendencies,  is  convincingly 
presented. 

The  tragic  tenor  of  a  policy  which  was  based  upon  the 
idea  that  our  commercial  and  financial  stake  in  the  Far  East 
would  "soon"  exceed  that  in  Europe,  comes  to  life  in  this 
book.  The  author  shows  that  the  most  profitable  trend  of 
American  investment  has  been  toward  Japan,  not  China,  and 
that  our  combined  interests  in  the  Far  Eastern  countries 
make  for  a  discrepancy  between  foreign  policy  and  economic 
fact.  He  proves  that  American  efforts  in  behalf  of  China's 
integrity  have  passed  through  several  cycles,  "all  ending  in 
failure,"  and  his  profound  comments  on  the  traditional  Open 
Door  are  of  particular  interest  in  the  light  of  the  present  dip- 
lomatic controversy  between  Washington  and  Tokyo. 

The  chief  merit  of  the  book  is  its  evaluation  of  our  Far 
Eastern  policy  in  proportion  to  this  country's  foreign  policy 
as  a  whole.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  author  takes  much  care 
in  presenting  even  seemingly  unimportant  details,  the  book 
has  no  dull  passages.  An  extremely  dynamic  language  and  the 
author's  keen  sense  for  the  dramatic  element  in  history  make 
the  volume  stimulating  and  interesting  even  to  the  non-spe- 
cialized reader.  While  professional  diplomats  and  scholars 
may  find  material  enough  to  bolster  their  background,  the 
plain  reader  of  the  daily  newspaper  will  find,  in  this  book, 
a  most  valuable  contribution  toward  his  ability  to  follow  the 
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headlines.  Taking  in  diplomatic  developments  of  1938,  the 
book  is  as  up-to-date  as  it  is  historically  correct.  Among  the 
many  books  which  have  attempted  to  shed  light  on  the  deli- 
cate relationship  between  this  country  and  the  nations  of 
Eastern  Asia,  this  work  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  pro- 
found and  valuable  contributions.  To  Professor  Griswold  it 
secures  a  lasting  place  in  the  front  row  of  American  writers 
in  this  field. 
New  Yorff  ERNEST  O.  HAUSER 

They  Like  America 

MY  AMERICA,  by  Louis  Adamic.   Harper.  669  pp.  Price  $3.75. 
GREEN  WORLD'S,  by  Maurice  Hindus.  Doubleday,  Doran.  359  pp.  Price  $3. 
Prices   postpaid  of  Survey   Graphic. 

WlTH     THE     CANDOR     AND     APPRECIATION     WHICH     HAVE     DISTIN- 

guished  his  previous  books  about  this  elemental,  ever-changing, 
continental  nation,  Louis  Adamic  writes  a  large  book — 
perhaps  too  long,  too  random,  but  rich  in  the  kind  of  observa- 
tion which  most  native  sons  lack.  He  has  kept  good  company; 
and  his  records  of  long  communion  with  the  leaders  of  labor, 
education,  publishing  and  politics  are  revealing  documents.  He 
sees  the  thrust  of  progress  without  fear,  but  with  a  good  many 
reservations  concerning  the  tactics  of  the  communists  who 
may  precipitate  reaction  against  a  strong  and  wholesome  evo- 
lutionary labor  movement.  This  is  his  personal  book,  full  of 
reveries  and  containing  not  a  few  preachments;  it  is  at  its 
best  in  reporting  and  characterization. 

Maurice  Hindus,  in  a  magnificent  autobiographical  story 
devoted  mainly  to  his  youth  on  an  upstate  New  York  farm 
evokes  a  pleasant  rural  age  that  is  past  and  gone.  Revisiting 
the  Russian  village  of  his  childhood,  he  wonders  whether  it 
and  its  people,  raised  out  of  the  mud  by  revolution,  do  not 
indicate  more  promise  than  rural  America  for  the  future. 
Of  course,  upstate  farms  and  villages  slip  back.  And  Russian 
villages  improve.  Reminding  the  reader  that  a  nineteenth 
century  pioneer  individualist  community  on  the  prairie  might 
have  given  rise  to  the  same  comparison,  I  recommend  his 
book  as  a  contribution  to  understanding.  It  is  written  with 
wisdom  and  sympathy,  and  is  a  forceful  individual's  plea  for 
placing  a  high  value  upon  the  individual  in  the  inevitable 
sweep  of  socialization.  VICTOR  WEYBRICHT 

Selfish  People  Can't  Be  Free 

PURSUIT   OF   HAPPINESS,   by   Herbert   Agar.    Houghton,    Mifflin.    387 
pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

JEFFERSON'S  SOUL  GOES  MARCHING  ON  THROUGH  THE  PAGES  OF 
this  incisive  and  challenging  survey  of  the  hope — and  its  re- 
current frustrations — for  a  truly  democratic  America  which 
the  drafter  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  bequeathed  his 
countrymen.  An  informal  history  of  the  Democratic  Party 
from  Jefferson  to  (not  through)  Roosevelt,  it  is  more  than 
mere  record.  For  Mr.  Agar  interprets  events  in  terms  of  the 
most  persistent  motif  in  the  political  evolution  of  this  country 
— the  struggle  between  property  and  people,  between  special 
privilege  and  the  democratic  faith  in  equality  of  opportunity 
and  status. 

"Pursuit  of  Happiness"  is  a  courageous  and  inspiriting  and 
refreshing  tract  for  the  times.  Courageous,  for  it  faces  the 
fundamental  dilemma  of  our  time — the  contradiction  of  try- 
ing to  build  a  Good  Society  on  the  foundations  of  mean  ideals 
and  thwarted  human  needs,  in  short,  of  Little  Men.  Inspirit- 
ing, because  it  portrays  the  ineradicable  desire  and  determi- 
nation in  the  hearts  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  street,  the 
market  place,  the  factory,  the  farm,  to  attempt  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  hope.  Refreshing,  since  Mr.  Agar  writes  as  he 
thinks,  straight  and  hard,  with  a  pen  dipped  in  the  caustic  of 
an  unafraid  championing  of  the  moral  compulsions  of  the 
democratic  faith  and  of  a  rare  and  forthright  candor  in  re- 
porting their  denial — in  the  present  as  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Agar  makes  a  fresh  appraisal  of  the  Jeffersonian  phil- 
osophy of  democracy — in  its  social  and  economic,  as  well  as 
its  political  phases.  But  this  is  only  the  starting  point  for  a 
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direct  and  unequivocal  analysis  of  the  present  deficiencies  and 
liabilities  in  the  balance  sheet  of  democratic  institutions  and 
practices  in  America.  His  insistence  on  the  ethical  basis  of 
democracy  strikes  a  note  too  infrequently  emphasized  in  the 
current  cacophony  of  political  oratory  and  exegesis.  "Democ- 
racy cannot  be  understood  if  it  is  pictured  solely  as  a  political 
or  economic  system.  Underlying  all  else,  democracy  must  be 
a  moral  code,  or  it  will  not  be  effective." 

What  Mr.  Agar  has  done,  and  done  brilliantly,  is  to  im- 
plement these  inferences  from  the  context  of  ideals,  programs, 
events  of  the  past  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  our  history. 
It  is  required  reading  for  everyone  seriously  concerned  with 
the  next  ten  years  of  America. 
Queens  College  PHILLIPS  BRADLEY 

Japan's  National  Faith 

THE  NATIONAL  FAITH  OF  JAPAN,  a  STUDY  IN  MODERN  SHINTO,  by 
D.  C.  Holtom.  Dutton.  325  pp.  Price  $3.75  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS    SCHOLARLY    BOOK    WILL    SATISFY    THE    NEED   OF   A   GROWING 

number  of  readers  for  an  authoritative  history  and  description 
of  Shintoism.  The  Japanese  derive  from  Shinto  the  inspiration 
of  their  national  ideals  and  loyalties,  and  these  ideals  underlie 
the  policy  of  forceful  expansion  which  for  years  has  kept  the 
Far  East  and  the  whole  world  in  a  state  of  anxiety.  "No  other 
great  nation  of  the  present  shows  a  more  vital  dependence  on 
priestly  rituals  and  their  concomitant  beliefs  than  does  mod- 
ern Japan."  The  Japanese  government  builds  its  system  of 
education  and  indoctrination  on  loyalty  to  the  Shinto  shrines 
and  to  the  great  interests  for  which  they  stand.  Shinto  serves 
the  purpose  of  integrating  the  national  mind  and  glorifying 
the  national  destiny.  Japan's  main  weakness,  seen  by  a  West- 
ern mind,  is  her  effort  to  combine  two  incompatible  things: 
a  modern  industrial  system  and  a  traditional  feudal  order;  an 
educational  program  based  upon  scientific  knowledge  and  an 
attempt  to  present  mythology  as  history.  How  long  can  a 
sincere  faith  in  the  divine  descent  of  the  Emperor  survive 
together  with  teachings  of  modern  science?  The  author  be- 
lieves that  the  worth  of  Shinto  must  depend  on  its  ability 
to  adjust  itself  to  the  demands  of  a  true  universalism.  The 
reader  of  the  book  may  doubt  this  ability.  The  book  does  not 
offer  easy  reading  but  it  will  be  indispensable  for  everybody 
who  wishes  to  study  seriously  the  life  and  problems  of  Japan. 
The  book  is  printed  in  Japan  and  it  is  well  printed,  the  illus- 
trations will  be  of  special  interest  to  the  general  reader. 
Smith  College  HANS  KOHN 

In  Dixieland  They  Take  Their  Stand 

THE  ATTACK  ON  LEVIATHAN — REGIONALISM  AND  NATIONALISM  IN 
THK  UNITED  STATES,  by  Donald  Davidson.  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina Press.  368  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

IN   ONE   OF   THE   MOST   INTERESTING   OF   THE   CHAPTERS    OF   "THE 

Attack  on  Leviathan,"  Mr.  Davidson  describes  the  efforts  of 
Howard  Odum  and  his  circle  at  the  University  of  North  Car- 
olina to  lay  hold  of  the  sociological  Proteus,  and  get  him  to 
testify  as  to  the  future  of  the  new  Southern  Regionalism.  His- 
tory having  seriously  neglected  sectionalism,  sociology  is  con- 
fronted with  numerous  perplexities  in  giving  it  a  fresh  orien- 
tation, so  that  what  was  economically  important  and  culturally 
significant  in  the  past  of  the  sections  may  be  used  in  develop- 
ing an  harmonious  pluralism  of  the  regions.  Mr.  Davidson 
foresees  that  much  more  than  a  mere  cataloguing  of  the  assets 
and  liabilities  of  the  South,  for  example,  is  necessary  if  the 
imperial  Leviathan,  which  it  has  served  as  a  colony  since  the 
Civil  War,  is  to  be  checked  in  its  progress  and  become  a 
thoughtful  beast.  He  is  genuinely  skeptical  of  the  possibility 
of  bringing  about  a  unity  of  purpose  among  the  regions  of  the 
nation  by  looking  toward  the  federal  government.  That  may 
simply  turn  out  to  be  Leviathan  with  another  pattern,  without 
proper  respect  to  cultural  differences.  He  notes  that  the  New 
Deal  has  not  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  kindly  and  catho- 
lic Mr.  Odum  with  a  paternal  eye. 

Being  a  collection  of  essays,  Mr.  Davidson's  book  has  a 


diversity  of  its  own,  and  sometimes  it  seems  that  the  author 
has  a  tenuous  hold  upon  the  philosophic  Proteus.  But  before 
the  end  he  has  succeeded  in  weighting  the  battle  decidedly  in 
favor  of  Turner's  theory  of  dynamic  sectionalism,  as  opposed 
to  Beard's  doctrine  of  historical  unity. 

"Last,  there  is  the  regionalism  which  is  unselfconscious — 
which  is  so  much  in  the  normal  course  of  life  that  it  cannot 
be  recognized  as  regionalism  by  the  artist  himself,"  says  Mr. 
Davidson  in  discussing  regionalism  and  the  arts.  "The  less  we 
have  of  insistence  that  the  United  States  must  become  'all 
one  thing,  or  all  the  other,"  the  more  we  shall  have  of  this 
kind  of  regionalism:  more,  that  is,  of  a  really  American  art 
of  such  generally  acknowledged  variety  and  indigenous 
strength  that  the  battle  between  regionalism  and  cosmopoli- 
tanism will  no  longer  need  to  be  fought." 

Here,  we  think,  the  author  has  a  firm  hold  upon  Proteus. 
The  sectionalism  from  which  the  South  has  suffered,  really, 
has  been  fraught  with  cultural  disabilities  due  to  the  economic 
caste  and  class  system  (especially  with  reference  to  the  Negro) 
with  which  it  carried  on  the  cotton  economy.  If  it  can  man- 
age unselfconsciously  to  forget  the  past  as  it  turns  toward  a 
better  balance  between  agriculture  and  industry,  the  new  rc- 
gionalist  may  come  to  a  flowering. 

But  it  is  apparent  that  it  needs  primarily  the  arts  and  skills 
of  a  new  economics. 


Richmond,  Va. 


WILLIAM  SHANDS  MEACHAM 


Finance  for  the  Little  Fellow 

CONSUMER   CREDIT  AND   ITS   USES,   edited   by   Charles   O.    Hardy. 
Prentice  Hall.  264  pp.  Price  $2.75  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

IN  THE  LAST  THREE   DECADES  CONSUMER  CREDIT  HAS   BECOME  AN 

important  adjunct  of  national  finance.  The  advent  of  the 
automobile  and  many  other  new  types  of  durable  and  valu- 
able consumers'  goods  has  coincided  with  an  expansion  of 
instalment  debt  into  the  billions  of  dollars. 

Despite  the  amazing  growth  of  the  agencies  which  help  the 
consumer  to  earlier  possession  of  goods  and  those  which  ad- 
vance cash  to  tide  him  over  periods  of  insufficient  income, 
reliable  information  about  them  is  either  lacking  altogether 
or  is  scattered  in  inaccessible  periodicals. 

This  book  brings  together  in  simple,  readable  form  what 
is  reliably  known  about  the  more  important  consumer  credit 
agencies. 

It  is  the  product  of  a  number  of  able  professors  who  form 
the  advisory  committee  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Institute  of 
America.  Dr.  Charles  O.  Hardy  of  The  Brookings  Institute 
edited  the  individual  contributions  into  a  unified  whole  so 
that  the  book  can  be  used  as  a  text  in  economics  or  social 
courses,  or  as  a  ready  means  for  quick  orientation  in  its 
special  field. 

The  economist  will  be  interested  in  the  discussion  of  the 
effect  of  consumer  credit  on  the  long-run  rate  of  formation 
of  capital;  and  on  the  short-run  effect  on  the  business  cycle. 
Dr.  Hardy  finds  that  consumer  credit  does  compete  with 
producer  credit  for  the  savings  through  which  capital  is 
accumulated  to  further  economic  progress,  but  the  volume  of 
consumer  credit  is  so  small  a  fraction  of  the  volume  of  pro- 
duction credit  that  its  effects  are  lost  in  the  much  larger 
changes  caused  by  the  latter. 

The  social  worker  and  sociologist  will  find  in  this  book 
the  answer  to  many  questions  about  the  dangers  and  the 
values  of  these  newer  forms  of  consumer  credit  on  the  bor- 
rower himself,  and  to  the  complicated  question  of  rates  of 
charge  with  which  so  many  social  workers  have  difficulty. 
Dr.  Hardy  concludes  that  the  consumer  who  is  solvent  and 
a  good  risk  is  entitled  to  credit  facilities  similar  in  kind  to 
those  which  producers  have  enjoyed;  but  that  state  regulation 
and  close  supervision  appear  to  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
borrower  against  various  degrees  of  exploitation  by  the 
unscrupulous. 

,  N.  J.  R.  NEIFELD 


JANUARY  1939 
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The  Settlements  Resolve— 


[At  a  meeting  of  the  governing  body  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Settlements  in  New  York  December  4,  1938,  the  following 
statement  was  .issued.  It  is  printed  here  because  of  its  widespread 
and  timely  interest.  THE  EDITORS.] 

OUR  SETTLEMENT   NEIGHBORHOODS    RANGE   FROM   NEW   ENGLAND 

to  the  Pacific  Coast,  from  the  deep  South  to  the  belt  of  states 
along  the  Canadian  border.  They  are  cross-sections  of  our 
national  life.  Early  and  late  we  have  tried  to  stand  in  our 
neighborhoods  for  civil  rights,  for  tolerance  and  cooperation 
with  all,  for  opportunity  open  to  every  race,  religion  and 
class.  We  feel  those  things  are  the  test  of  a  free  people,  not 
only  in  terms  of  American  independence,  but  of  American 
liberty. 

Nazi  terror  and  persecution  strike  at  this  whole  way  of 
life.  The  excesses  in  Europe  this  fall  have  made  that  clear 
as  never  before,  in  the  persecution  of  liberals  and  social  dem- 
ocrats, Catholics,  Protestants,  and  overwhelmingly  in  the  case 
of  Jews.  We  hail  the  widespread  recoil  in  every  walk  of  life 
in  the  United  States  as  one  of  the  healthiest  and  most  whole- 
some manifestations  of  the  great  traditions  of  our  country. 

We  share  in  that  recoil.  Yet  what  we  face  is  not  a  remote 
horror,  but  something  that  touches  to  the  quick  the  America 
we  know  and  believe  in.  It  calls  for  more  than  denunciation, 
for  turning  feeling  into  action.  This  is  true  in  our  neigh- 
borhoods, in  combating  anti-Semitism,  and  in  making  our 
faith  in  democracy  a  positive  force.  It  is  true  in  the  wider 
neighborhood  of  the  nation  and  our  policies  toward  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

For  three  years  past,  our  settlements  have  opened  their 
doors  to  refugees  from  Europe:  Jewish,  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant. The  settlement  household  is  a  natural  stepping  stone 
to  American  life.  Our  purpose  is  to  expand  this  program 
throughout  the  country  in  the  months  ahead  as  one  contribu- 
tion to  the  fulfillment  of  the  old  American  right  of  asylum. 

We  commend  the  leadership  of  President  Roosevelt  and 
his  special  ambassador,  Myron  Taylor,  in  initiating  the  Evian 
Conference  and  proposing  concerted  action  to  relieve  the  ex- 
cruciating situation  in  which  unnumbered  men,  women  and 
children  find  themselves. 

When  these  international  plans  are  worked  out,  we  plead 
that  the  United  States  will  not  fail  to  do  a  fair  and  gen- 
erous part,  and  that  no  narrow  stickling  at  technicalities  will 
stand  in  the  way.  American  money  gifts  will  count,  but  that 
is  not  enough.  We  can  give  people  a  fresh  chance  in  life  and 
what  we  give  will  be  repaid  many  times  over.  Harried  peo- 
ple, whose  self-dependence  here  is  assured,  are  now  shut  out 
by  our  quotas.  We  believe  that  without  adding  to  our  grave 
problems  of  unemployment  we  can  do  our  share  and  that 
that  share  will  be  an  impressive  one.  We  cannot  pass  by  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road. 

The  weeks  ahead  are  especially  charged  with  that  message 
peace  and  good  will"  which,  set  to  work,  has  lifted  up 

:  hearts  of  mankind  in  other  periods  of  the  world's  his- 
tory when  the  forces  of  war  and  hate  have  had  the  whiphand 
We  cannot  believe  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  American 
people  and  their  government  is  limited  to  two  choices'  the 
choice  of  war  and  the  choice  of  doing  nothing 

Therefore,   we   line   up   heartily   with   the   fifteen   national 

"T/p10115  ^'Ch  ha,ve  'oined  ^  the  Committee  for  Con- 
certed Peace  Efforts  We  subscribe  to  their  proposal  for 
amendmg  the  Neutrality  Act,  so  that  this  country  can  de- 
termme  the  aggressor  ,n  case  of  war  and  can  apply  embargoes 

y>  ^0  kS  Vktim-  As 


Un         S    t  >K  u          Vm-      s  ls  stan      <h' 

Umted  States  has  become  the  chief  munition  heap  and  source 

f  war  supplies  for  Japanese  imperialism  in  carrying  on  its 


war  of  conquest  in  China.  With  the  Chinese  people  Amer- 
icans have  been  bound  by  ties  of  mutual  effort,  in  the  name 
of  health,  education  and  Christianity.  Their  struggle  for  de- 
mocracy has  engaged  our  sympathies  and  friendship.  As 
things  stand,  Japanese  militarism  has  thrived  on  American 
indifference,  on  American  cotton,  American  trucks  and  motor 
cars  and  airplanes;  on  American  scrap  iron. 

MEETING  HERE  IN  NEW  YORK  AT  A  TIME  WHEN  THE  OLD 
Sixth  Avenue  Elevated  is  being  torn  down,  we  can  wish  that 
the  tons  of  old  metal  shall  not  be  exported  to  go  into  shells 
that  will  crash  on  Chinese  cities  and  homes. 

We  favor  the  new  and  needed  moves  to  strengthen  peace 
and  democracy  in  the  western  hemisphere,  and  believe  that 
governmental  activities  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  should 
be  matched,  not  merely  by  overtures  to  trade  with  Spanish 
America,  but  with  cultural  and  social  cooperation. 

Toward  Spain  itself,  mother  country  in  a  sense  of  the 
whole  new  world,  we  call  for  an  about-face  on  the  part  of 
American  policy.  We  have  played  into  the  hands  of  a  half- 
concealed  Nazi  and  Fascist  conquest  by  our  embargo  against 
shipments  to  Republican  Spain.  This  has  not  been  neutrality 
on  our  part.  It  has  been  desertion  in  a  struggle  for  democracy. 
We  urge  President  Roosevelt  and  Congress  to  lift  that 
embargo.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  where  to  put  it,  we 
recommend  that  it  be  transferred  to  Hitler's  Reich  and  kept 
there  until  at  least  the  Nazi  government  agrees  to  let  its  per- 
secuted fugitives  take  their  possessions  with  them  as  some 
foothold  in  starting  life  afresh  under  freedom. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  not  necessary  for  American  citizens  to 
fold  their  hands  until  the  government  acts.  We  can  press  for 
these  things.  Individually  also  we  can  put  on  our  own  em- 
bargoes this  holiday  season.  By  refusing  to  buy  Japanese  and 
Nazi  products  we  can  throw  our  own  weight  in  the  scales 
against  war  and  hate. 

American  settlements  watch  the  whole  round  of  life  in  our 
neighborhoods.  In  1928,  we  first  challenged  public  considera- 
tion of  the  mounting  but  as  yet  unrecognized  problem  of  un- 
employment. So  now,  when  employment  is  in  turn  making 
gains,  we  can  bear  witness  to  the  overhang  of  unemployment 
and  urge  that  relief  measures  be  kept  up.  Let  us  not  let  the 
people  down  who  now,  as  ten  years  ago,  are  caught  by  forces 
outside  themselves  and  are  stripped  of  all  their  reserves. 

In  these  ten  years,  the  United  States  has  learned  to  set  up 
unemployment  insurance  as  a  new  protection  against  the 
hazard  of  joblessness.  We  have  still  to  reckon  with  the  equal 
hazard  of  sickness.  Our  federation  appreciates  the  creative 
move  made  by  the  federal  administration  in  putting  a  Na- 
tional Health  Program  before  the  public. 

As  our  contribution  to  clear  thinking,  we  initiated  a  first- 
hand study  of  "British  Experience  under  Health  Insurance 
with  Medical  Care."  The  findings  of  Dr.  Douglass  W.  Orr 
and  Jean  Walker  Orr  are  brought  out  this  month  by  The 
Macmillan  Company.  Those  findings  explode  old  myths  that 
British  doctors  are  regimented,  that  there  is  not  free  choice 
betweeen  physician  and  patient.  Those  findings  give  the  meas- 
ure of  a  type  of  security  against  sickness  that  goes  farther  and 
works  more  fairly  for  doctor  and  patient  alike  than  anything 
we  have  in  this  country.  And  those  findings  have  the  endorse- 
ment both  of  leaders  in  the  British  Medical  Association  and  of 
leaders  in  the  British  trade  unions. 

Employment  is  the  answer  to  unemployment;  but  employ- 
ment at  sweated  labor  is  no  answer.  We  endorse  the  federal 
wage  and  hour  act  as  a  new  and  practical  measure  to  prevent 
overwork  and  underpay  and  give  a  break  to  children.  We  urge 
the  adoption  of  state  laws  that  will  make  this  government 
protection  universal. 
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in  penalties  dished  out  by  adjacent  counties.  For  instance,  in 
California  it  has  been  shown  that  jail  sentences  varied  within 
a  year  from  an  average  of  15  days  in  one  county  to  104  in 
another  immediately  adjoining.  In  still  another,  drunks  re- 
ceived an  average  of  7  days  in  jail,  while  the  same  type  of 
offender  in  an  adjacent  county  got  59  days.  Vagrants  in  one 
county  were  "sent  up"  for  an  average  of  12  and  in  another  for 
an  average  of  90  days.  Thus  punishment  based  solely  on  the 
type  of  offense  forms  a  crazy  quilt  of  inequality  not  only  for 
persons  living  in  different  states,  but  for  inhabitants  of  the 
same  state. 

Citizens,  when  they  are  once  informed  of  the  situation, 
strongly  resent  spending  huge  sums  of  money  each  year  to 
create  criminals,  to  make  more  drug  addicts,  to  ignore  and 
perpetuate  disease,  to  push  those  already  not  sufficiently  well 
balanced  a  little  further  off  and  to  add  to  the  helpless  by  dull- 
ing initiative  and  responsibility.  In  lectures  to  various  groups 
and  in  conversations,  the  reaction  of  people  resolves  itself  into 
two  basic  questions:  What  can  be  done  about  it?  and,  What 
can  we  do? 

IN    ANSWER   TO   THE    FIRST    QUESTION,    THERE   ARE   TWO   SORTS   OF 

changes  which  should  and  will  be  made  if  sanity  is  to  take 
the  place  of  destructive  disorder  in  the  early  handling  of  those 
who  come  into  contact  with  the  law.  One  is  the  reduction  of 
our  jail  population  without  danger  to  the  public. 

Many  persons  are  sentenced  to  jail  each  year  who  have 
committed  no  crime  in  its  real  sense — that  of  injury  to  others 
or  their  property.  They  are  the  vast  army  of  misfits,  those  who 
are  the  victims  of  their  own  bad  habits,  or  those  who  are  not 
personally  equipped  to  come  to  grips  successfully  with  a  com- 
plex economic  world.  That  even  our  present  system  does  not 
regard  the  vast  proportion  of  this  flotsam  and  jetsam  as  a 
danger  to  the  community  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  alternate 
penalties  or  fine  or  jail  sentences  are  imposed  for  most  of  their 
offenses.  So  that  whether  such  persons  are  considered  a  menace 
to  the  community,  who  should  be  shut  away  from  others  for 
a  time,  depends  only  on  whether  they  have  sufficient  cash  to 
pay  a  fine  at  the  moment  they  happen  to  be  arrested. 

Some  proponents  of  the  present  system  may  advance  the 
argument  that  even  if  these  petty  offenders  are  not  a  menace, 
their  conduct  is  certainly  anti-social  and  that  a  jail  sentence 
may  reform  them.  Anyone  who  thinks  that  a  jail  sentence  in- 
stills even  the  tiniest  drop  of  reform  into  them  need  only  con- 
sider the  number  of  times  they  are  returned  to  the  public 
keep.  In  practically  every  community  in  the  United  States  it 
is  found  that  more  than  60  percent  of  these  misdemeanants 
are  \nown  recidivists.  How  many  of  the  remaining  percent- 
age have  drifted  away  to  other  counties  so  that  no  track  could 
be  kept  of  them  is  of  course  unknown.  But  it  must  be  at  least 
another  20  to  30  percent  more.  And  they  are  arrested  for  the 
same  kind  of  trivia  not  only  one,  two,  three  or  four  times,  but 
often  many  more.  In  one  community,  for  instance,  out  of  a 
total  of  approximately  11,000  such  petty  offenders: 
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Two  had  served  30,  31,  33  and  34  terms  each,  and  so  on  up- 
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HOWARD    VINCENT    O'BRIEN 

in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  says: 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE,  by  Herman  Schneider,  was 
recommended  to  me  by  an  eminent  surgeon,  who 
assured  me  that  it  was  one  of  the  best  books  he  had 
ever  read.  Now  I  have  read  it,  and  I  feel  as  the 
surgeon  did. 

"It  is  the  first  book  I  have  read  that  seems  to 
get  at  the  root  of  vocational  guidance.  It  is  a 
book  utterly  free  from  bunk  or  quackery.  It  really 
does  suggest  how  one  may  help  youth  to  self- 
discovery. 

"If  you  are  an  employer,  troubled  with  labor 
problems;  an  educator,  interested  in  the  future  of 
your  charges;  or  a  parent,  with  children  who  are 
uncertain  of  their  course,  I  entreat  you  to  read  this 
book. 

"If  I  were  a  dictator  I'd  collar  you  and  make 
you  read  it!'' 

THE  PROBLEM  OF 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

By  Herman  Schneider 

Dean    of   the   College   of  Engineering,    University  of 
Cincinnati 

$1.60  at  All  Bookstores,  or  from  the  Publisher 
F.  A.  STOKES  CO.,  443  Fourth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 


For  ALL  Survey  Readers 


LABOR 
LAWS  IN 
ACTION 

By  John  B.  Andrews 


How  is  our  govern- 
ment enforcing  its 
labor  laws? 

This  is  a  question  of  vital 
concern  to  everyone  today 
in  view  of  the  increasing 
amount  of  labor  legislation 
going  into  effect  under 
state  and  national  control. 
For  it  becomes  increasingly 
clear  that  labor  taws  are 
no  better  than  the  machin- 
ery that  enforces  them. 

In  this  book  a  life-long  authority  and  writer  on  labor  law 
administration  discusses  all  of  the  ramifications  of  making, 
administering  and  enforcing  laws  pertaining  to  labor. 
"...  an  excellent  and  much  needed  book  ...  no  present 
or  prospective  members  of  government  departments  con- 
cerned with  labor  law  should  fail  to  read  it.  ...  In 
making  it  available  at  this  time,  John  B.  Andrews  has 
rendered  a  most  valuable  service.  .  .  .  " — FRANCES 
PERKINS  in  Survey  Graphic.  Price  $3.00 


A     Best     Seller 
Social   Workers 


to 


SOCIAL 

AGENCY 

BOARDS 

AND  HOW  TO  MAKE 
THEM  EFFECTIVE 

By  Clarence  King 

At  your  bookstore  or  for  FIVE  DAYS'  FREE 
EXAMINATION  from 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,    49  East  33rd  Street,    NEW  YORK 


A  manual  on  effective  op- 
eration of  all  social  agency 
boards,  private  and  public. 
Tells  how  to  organize  them, 
how  to  run  them,  what 
their  responsibilities  are 
and  what  should  be  their 
relation  to  the  executives, 
their  organization  and  the 
community.  Widely  en- 
dorsed !  Price  $1.25 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC,) 
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one  having  served  62,  one  64,  one  65,  and  one  72  terms. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  unknown  for  some  of  them  to  display  such 
extraordinary  celerity  in  getting  in  and  out  of  jail  that  they 
serve  four  or  five  short  terms  in  a  single  month.  Obviously, 
jail  sentences  do  not  reform  these  people. 

Who  are  the  various  kinds  of  so-called  petty  offenders  who 
do  not  belong  in  jail?  They  are  the  chronic  inebriates.  Chron- 
ic drunkenness  is  a  bad  habit  for  which  a  real  cure  has  not  as 
yet  been  found.  If  drunks  are  not  disturbing  anyone,  they 
should  be  let  alone.  If  they  are  acting  in  such  a  way  as  to  con- 
stitute a  menace  to  themselves  or  anyone  else,  they  should  be 
taken  home  or  to  a  local  hospital. 

They  are  the  vagrants,  real  and  technical.  The  fact  that 
human  beings  may  have  little  or  no  money  and  a  poor  or  no 
regular  home  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  stigmatize  them  as 
criminals  and  keep  throwing  them  in  and  out  of  jail  at  the 
public's  expense. 

They  are  the  prostitutes.  The  Women's  Prison  Association 
of  New  York,  which  has  dealt  with  prostitutes  for  more  than 
eighty-five  years,  states  that  jail  confinement  does  not  change 
the  woman's  point  of  view  and  that  when  she  is  released  she 
is  confronted  with  exactly  the  same  problems  as  before.  Space 
does  not  permit  us  to  present  here  more  enlightened  and  bene- 
ficial methods  of  dealing  with  the  prostitute. 

They  are  the  narcotic  users,  as  distinguished  from  sellers. 
Imprisonment,  even  where  so-called  "cures"  are  given,  does 
not  rid  them  of  their  weakness  for  drugs.  Contrary  to  gen- 
erally prevailing  ideas,  when  addicts  voluntarily  take  "cures," 
including  large  numbers  who  have  themselves  committed  to 
jail  for  that  purpose,  it  is  often  to  get  a  fresh  start  so  that 
they  may  take  a  smaller  amount  of  the  drug  again,  as  they  did 
in  the  beginning,  in  order  to  get  the  required  "kick"  at  con- 
siderably less  expense. 

They  are  the  homosexuals.  We  do  not  speak  here  of  those 
guilty  of  some  actual  crime  such  as  indecent  exposure  or  im- 
pairing the  morals  of  minors,  but  merely  of  that  general  class 
whose  obvious  stigmata  and  lack  of  resources  render  them 
the  prey  of  the  laws.  Imprisonment  of  harmless  homosexuals 
is  a  vicious  practice.  In  any  case,  no  homosexuals  should  be 
placed  in  an  institution  lacking  facilities  for  segregation,  as 
the  active  type  finds  in  these  places  a  fertile  field  for  perverting 
others. 

They  are  the  non-support  cases.  The  sentencing  to  jail  of 
many  men  for  non-support  serves  only  to  aggravate  the  prob- 
lem which  it  is  supposed  to  solve.  Most  of  these  are  cases  for 
social  adjustment.  Only  serious  harm  comes  of  branding  the 
husband  and  father  with  a  prison  sentence  and  experience. 
Those  who  deliberately  refuse  to  take  care  of  their  responsi- 
bilities should  be  placed  in  other  institutions  at  productive 
labor,  the  proceeds  to  go  to  their  families. 

If,  of  course,  any  one  of  the  types  mentioned  should  com- 
mit a  genuine  offense,  he  should  be  prosecuted  under  the 
statute  covering  that  offense. 

Besides  the  above  groups,  a  small  army  of  persons  is  sent  to 
jail  each  year  to  await  trial  for  alleged  violations  too  trivial 
even  to  justify  their  arrest.  The  sad  fact  is  that  police  depart- 
ments frequently  dissipate  a  large  part  of  their  precious  time 
and  effort  which  should  be  spent  on  tracking  down  real  crimi- 
nals, in  corralling  the  more  or  less  helpless  adrift. 

Yet  one  of  the  underlying  reasons  why  society  continues 
to  make  the  gesture  of  putting  a  number  of  people  in  and  out 
of  jail  is  the  instinctive  feeling  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
about  them.  It  is  very  likely  that  even  though  convinced  of 
the  futility  of  sporadically  imprisoning  the  helpless  ones,  so- 
ciety will  nevertheless  continue  to  feel  that  it  ought  to  do 
something  about  them.  In  our  opinion  it  should — by  invest- 
ing in  permanent  studies  what  would  be  a  small  part  of  the 


sum  now  spent  uselessly — see  what  can  be  done  by  combined 
medical,  psychological  and  other  social  resources  to  lift  these 
people  out  of  their  current  ruts  when  possible,  and  perhaps 
find  some  way  of  handling  more  wisely  than  here  indicated 
those  who  are  not  susceptible  to  such  change. 

In  addition  to  those  persons  who  do  not  belong  in  jail  at 
all,  there  are  others  who,  while  needing  custodial  care,  should 
be  sent  directly  to  a  more  suitable  institution  and  in  no  case 
to  jail.  They  include  juveniles;  the  seriously  ill,  or  those  suf- 
fering from  progressive  diseases  like  tuberculosis;  and  the 
patently  insane,  who  are  confined  for  weeks  and  even  months 
awaiting  insanity  proceedings. 

NOW  WE  COME  TO  THE  JAIL  INMATES  WHOSE  BEHAVIOR  JUSTIFIES 

arrest  and  possibly  conviction.  Even  the  number  of  these  living 
in  demoralizing  idleness  at  the  public's  expense  could  be  cut 
considerably  without  adding  to  public  danger.  For  example, 
the  fixing  of  bail  has  largely  become  an  automatic  process. 
The  committing  officer  tends  to  fix  bail  mechanically  between 
$100  and  $500  for  a  misdemeanor,  and  $1000  or  more  for  a 
felony.  So  far  as  many  defendants  are  concerned,  the  judge 
might  just  as  well  fix  it  at  a  million,  for  they  have  either  very 
small  resources  or  none  at  all.  Yet  many  of  these  defendants 
are  trustworthy,  and  could  with  safety  be  released  on  their 
own  recognizance  after  the  proper  investigation  had  estab- 
lished that  fact.  They  are  those  who  have  their  roots  in  the 
community;  who  live  at  home,  or  who  support  themselves,  or 
who  have  a  good  school  and  work  record,  or  who  own 
property,  or  who  otherwise  have  more  to  lose  by  leaving  the 
jurisdiction  than  by  remaining  and  standing  trial.  As  things 
are  at  present,  such  persons  are  frequently  held  in  jail  for 
weeks  or  months  awaiting  trial. 

Another  way  to  cut  jail  populations  is  by  the  increased  use 
of  probation  where  warranted;  and  by  this  we  mean  real  pro- 
bation, with  competent  personnel  carrying  reasonable  case 
loads,  so  that  frequent  and  adequate  personal  supervision  of 
the  probationer  may  be  maintained.  Experience  proves  that 
this  type  of  probation  saves  much  financial  outlay,  while  effect- 
ing the  community's  most  important  aim,  that  of  human  sal- 
vage with  its  consequent  reduction  of  crime. 

A  third  means  of  safely  leaving  individuals  to  their  own 
support,  instead  of  the  public's,  lies  in  permitting  them  to  pay 
their  fines  in  installments — 50  cents  at  a  time  if  necessary. 

A  fourth  means  lies  in  speeding  up  trials.  That  much  can 
be  accomplished  thereby  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  some 
places  citizens'  committees,  devoted  to  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
district  attorney's  office  and  asking  embarrassing  questions 
about  undue  delays,  have  reduced  the  time  which  defendants 
spend  in  jail  by  as  much  as  two  thirds,  and  sometimes  more. 

Still  a  fifth  help  could  be  had  by  making  some  change  in 
the  widespread  powers  to  send  people  to  jail.  At  present  there 
may  be  two  or  three  hundred  persons  in  a  single  county 
with  authority  to  commit  to  the  county  jail;  and  there  is  no 
supervision  or  review  of  their  methods  of  exercising  this 
power.  It  is  therefore  not  unusual  for  the  justice  of  the  peace 
in  a  community  of  a  few  hundred  to  send  a  man  to  jail,  where 
he  may  remain  several  months  awaiting  trial,  only  to  be  dis- 
missed by  the  county  court's  remark  that  he  should  never 
have  been  sent  there  in  the  first  place. 

From  studying  the  groups  which  go  to  jail  unnecessarily, 
and  from  talks  with  various  judges,  police  and  other  law 
officers,  it  is  our  conservative  estimate  that  by  using  the 
methods  here  outlined,  the  jail  population  in  the  United  States 
could  with  safety  be  reduced  at  least  from  35  to  50  percent! 
So  much  for  the  first  of  the  two  sorts  of  changes  necessary  in 
answer  to  the  public's  first  question. 

The  second  .sort  of  change  is  to  abolish  the  county  jail 
itself.  Even  though  new  institutions  should  be  built  in  place 
of  the  decayed  ones,  the  system  of  having  a  separate  jail  for 
each  county  would  remain  hopeless.  Of  varying  sizes  accord- 
ing to  the  local  population,  approximately  90  percent  of  them 
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must  continue  to  be  far  too  small  to  permit  real  segregation 
and  other  essential  arrangements  for  medical  equipment, 
work,  exercise,  recreation,  education,  and  so  on. 

Furthermore,  the  county  jail  system  presents  a  fine  mesh  so 
inevitably  woven  into  local  politics  that  the  personnel,  with 
rare  exceptions,  consists  of  political  appointees  who  invariably 
look  upon  their  jail  duties  as  a  perquisite  incidental  to  other 
occupations.  This  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  since  in  many 
places  the  jail  population  shifts  from  three  to  four  to  twenty 
or  twenty-five  around  court  time,  and  then  back  again  to  five 
or  six,  or  even  no  prisoners  at  all,  after  the  term  of  court  is 
over.  These  preponderant  small  and  medium  populations  do 
not  justify  the  community  in  paying  for  the  services  of  trained 
prison  workers  who  know  their  task  to  be  a  social  problem. 

The  great  improvement  which  needs  urgently  to  be  made 
is  for  each  state  to  substitute  for  its  swarm  of  miscellaneous 
county  jail  units  a  small  number — possibly  three,  or  four,  or 
five,  as  required  by  geographical  and  density  of  population 
considerations — of  state  jails  for  the  residue  of  offenders 
whom  public  safety  demands  be  arrested  and  tried.  These  in- 
stitutions would  not  be  county  affairs  in  any  sense.  They  would 
be  erected  by  and  remain  entirely  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  state.  Since  each  would  be  a  sufficiently  large  unit,  they 
could  of  course  be  so  planned  and  administered  as  to  con- 
tribute as  much  as  possible  to  the  obliteration  rather  than  the 
development  of  crime  and  criminals.  Under  such  conditions 
the  personnel  should  be  strictly  professional  and  under  civil 
service. 

These  institutions  would  confine  only  those  held  for  trial. 
In  no  case  should  they  be  used  for  the  convicted;  but,  once 
convicted,  a  person  should  be  sent  to  the  type  of  institution 
suitable  for  his  particular  case.  When  the  handling  of  crimi- 
nals can  be  wrested  entirely  from  its  present  political  entangle- 
ments there  will  be  no  more  sentencing  by  judges,  but  instead, 
a  board  consisting  of  penologists,  criminologists  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  behavior  sciences  will  decide  in  what  type 
of  institution  the  prisoner  will  be  incarcerated,  and  what 
treatment  he  shall  receive  and  how  long.  Pending  that  time, 
however,  states  could  establish  farms  to  supply  healthy  and 
productive  labor  for  the  convicted,  sentenced  to  short  terms. 

IN  ANSWER  TO  THE  PUBLIC'S  SECOND  QUESTION:  WHAT  CAN  Wg  DO 

about  it?  The  answer,  we  think,  is  for  groups  in  each  county 
to  organize  for  the  reduction  of  their  own  jail  population 
along  the  lines  described:  and  at  the  same  time  for  these 
groups  to  cooperate  with  each  other  in  each  state  to  persuade 
their  legislature  to  do  away  with  the  county  jails  and  establish 
in  their  places  the  state  institutions  suggested.  Neither  task 
will  be  easy  because  of  the  political  character  of  the  county 
jail  system.  Both  those  who  dispense  this  patronage  and  those 
who  receive  it  resent  any  attempt  at  interference.  Enthusi- 
astic lay  organizations  guided  and  counseled  by  professionals, 
will,  we  believe,  accomplish  most  in  the  shortest  time. 

In  a  survey  of  the  situation  made  recently  for  an  interested 
group,  we  pointed  out  that  perhaps  the  best  way  to  start  the 
abolition  of  the  county  jail  is  to  establish  a  sample  "demon- 
stration clinic"  in  one  or  two  counties  of  several  states,  show- 
ing how  the  jail  populations  can  be  reduced.  A  number  of 
prominent  persons  in  different  •  states  welcomed  heartily  the 
making  of  this  experiment  in  their  localities,  and  promised 
cordial  collaboration.  With  the  decision  of  the  interested 
group  to  devote  itself  to  other  problems,  the  carrying  out  of 
the  project  was  dropped.  It  is  suggested  here  that  if  money  for 
undertaking  such  demonstrations  cannot  be  raised  by  contri- 
bution, some  foundation  or  other  organization  might  finance 
them.  It  is  effective  to  begin  in  this  manner  because  the  elimi- 
nation of  considerable  numbers  of  the  county  jail  populations 
is  comparatively  easy,  and  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
this  part  of  the  program  will  no  doubt  weigh  heavily  in  any 
community's  attempts  to  induce  their  legislatures  to  abolish 
that  pestilential  morass  which  is  the  county  jail. 

(In  answering  advertisements 


How  to  get  more  for 
your  Hosiery  Dollar 


Would  you  like  to  know  how  to 
avoid  runs  in  hosiery,  how  to  judge 
quality,  how  to  get  longer  wear,  in 
a  word,  how  to  make  your  hosiery 
dollars  go  farther? 

What  you  should  know 
This  Better  Buymanship  volume  on 
hosiery  answers  these  questions  and 
many  others.  Written  by  an  un- 
biased authority,  the  booklet  is  a 
convenient,  dependable  source  of 
up-to-the-minute  information  on 
hosiery  for  every  member  of  the 
family.  The  text  is  well  illustrated 
with  diagrams  and  photographs. 

In  this  booklet  you  will  learn 
how  experts  judge  hosiery,  how 
stockings  are  made,  why  correct 
size  is  so  important,  how  to  test  the 
fabric,  what  improvements  the  new 
synthetic  yarns  may  bring  to  ho- 
siery, why  sizes  of  men's  socks  are 
often  inaccurate,  how  to  care  for 


hosiery — and   many  other   impor- 
tant points. 

"Hosiery,"  like  the  30  other 
volumes  in  the  Household  Finance 
Library  of  Consumer  Education, 
shows  people  of  limited  incomes 
how  to  stretch  their  dollars  by 
careful  management  and  better  buy- 
manship.  In  thousands  of  homes 
these  booklets  give  daily  guidance 
in  buying  and  budgeting.  The  book- 
lets are  sent  to  anyone  interested  for 
mailing  costs  only. 

Coupon  brings  free  copy 
We  believe  you  will  find  these  prac- 
tical publications  helpful  in  your 
work  with  clients.  You  may  also 
want  a  complete  set  for  your  own 
home.  Household  Finance  will 
gladly  send  you  a  copy  of  "Hosiery" 
free  so  that  you  can  judge  the  value 
of  the  series  for  yourself.  Why  don't 
you  send  the  coupon  now? 
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Southerners  Write  Their  Own  Prescription 


by  GEORGE  C.  STONEY 


THE  NATIONAL  EMERGENCY  COUNCIL'S  "REPORT  ON  ECONOMIC 
Conditions  of  the  South"  was  merely  a  diagnosis.  It  suggested 
no  remedies  for  the  "nation's  number  one  economic  problem." 
So  twelve  hundred  southerners  from  the  thirteen  southern 
states  gathered  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  just  before  Thanksgiv- 
ing, to  write  their  own  prescription. 

They  were  a  southern  crowd,  all  right;  talk  was  thick  as 
molasses.  Although  I  had  lived  "up  no'th"  less  than  a  year, 
th'ey  pinned  a  blue  visitor's  badge  on  my  lapel  that  labeled 
me  "Yankee."  Dusting  off  my  North  Carolina  accent,  I  joined 
old  friends  amoag  the  student  delegates  and  tried  to  lay  bets 
on  what  the  speakers  would  say.  They  were  veterans  of  south- 
ern conferences,  too,  and  as  cocksure  as  I  that  the  old  line 
liberals,  sociologists  and  welfare  workers,  stray  ministers  and 
educators  we  had  heard  so  many  times  before  would  repeat 
themselves. 

We  were  wrong.  The  speakers  assumed  we  all  knew  the 
problems  of  the  South  and  directed  their  talk  to  solutions. 
There  was  another  crowd  there,  too,  new  to  such  conferences: 
labor  organizers,  delegated  union  members  and  a  thick 
sprinkling  of  workers  from  the  local  steel  mills  and  small 
farmers  from  the  county.  The  South's  new  "miracle  men" 
were  speaking:  Buck  Kester,  Tex.  Mclntire,  Joe  Gelders — 
men  who  are  organizing  tenant  farmers  and  steel  workers 
without  so  much  as  a  nod  at  white  supremacy  or  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 

IN   THE   KEYNOTE    SPEECH,    FRANK    GRAHAM,    PRESIDENT   OF   THE 

University  of  North  Carolina,  who  headed  the  committee  re- 
sponsible for  the  Emergency  Council  report,  went  straight  to 
the  two  main  points  made  at  the  conference.  First,  he  told 
the  large  audience  of  Negroes  and  whites  in  Birmingham's 
municipal  auditorium  that  the  South  must  adopt  a  "hand  in 
hand"  policy  of  working  with  the  Negro.  Second,  the  South 
is  the  nation's  problem.  Enwrapped  though  they  were  in  the 
the  kind  of  sectional  glorification  we  southerners  croon  to,  his 
remarks  underlined  this.  When  a  region,  he  said,  has  one 
third  of  the  children  and  one  sixth  of  the  national  income, 
and  when  most  of  those  extra  children  spend  their  adulthood 
in  other  regions,  then  their  education  becomes  a  national 
responsibility.  Between  speeches  about  the  "greatness  of  'Ala- 
bamer',"  no  less  a  sectional  patriot  than  Governor  Bibb 
Graves  seconded  this.  Thus  was  launched  a  drive  to  get  south- 
ern support  in  Congress  behind  proposed  federal  aid  for  edu- 
cation; and  in  doing  this  these  southerners  made  the  signifi- 
cant admission  that  the  South  is  not  a  section  whose  ills  are 
peculiar  and  can  be  cured  only  by  home  remedies. 

In  the  early  sessions  on  Farm  Tenancy,  lean,  scrawny-necked 
sharecroppers  told  the  heads  of  several  government  farm 
agencies  present  in  regular  mule  and  'later  language  that 
tenant  farmers  are  getting  precious  little  benefit  from  the  fed- 
eral programs,  and  will  so  long  as  they  remain  unrepresented 
on  the  local  administrative  boards.  Welfare  workers  backed 
them  up  with  statistics.  Professors  approved  as  sound  their 
requests  for  changes  in  agency  programs.  Model  laws  to  im- 
prove tenant-landlord  business  relations  were  recommended  to 
the  states. 

So  EAGER  AND  INTENT  WERE  THE  SESSIONS  THAT  FEW  PEOPLE  RE- 

alized  that  Negro  and  white  were  not  sitting  separately. 
Negroes  and  whites  spoke  not  as  members  of  different  races 
but  as  fellow  southerners  concerned  with  a  common  -problem. 
All  this  broke  down  when  the  authorities  warned  us  of  Bir- 
mingham's ordinance  requiring  racial  segregation  at  public 
meetings.  Fifteen  uniformed  policemen  appeared  at  the  next 


meeting  to  see  that  this  was  observed.  Even  when  smaller  ses- 
sions were  moved  to  a  church,  separation  was  demanded  and 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had  to  change  her  place  when 
she  inadvertently  sat  on  the  "wrong"  side. 

IN  THE  SESSIONS  AFTER  THAT  THE  PARTICIPANTS  BECAME  INCREAS- 

ingly  race  conscious.  It  was  "my  people"  and  "your  people." 
Negro  speakers  became  concerned  largely  with  the  welfare 
of  their  race  and  white  speakers  made  a  special  category  for 
"the  black  man"  in  their  plans  for  southern  improvement.  Yet 
almost  the  entire  assemblage  was  heartily  opposed  to  segrega- 
tion. The  conference  voted  to  "obey  as  law  abiding  citizens" 
but  "with  regret."  How  the  southern  journalists  pounced  on 
that!  Gone  was  the  serious  journalistic  consideration  of  the 
conference.  Almost  all  the  space  in  southern  newspapers  there- 
after devoted  to  the  meetings  contained  references  to  "loose 
headed  radicals"  who  are  "foolishly  trying  to  change  the 
South's  social  customs  when  they  are  pretending  to  be  con- 
cerned with  its  economic  problems." 

This  was  gross  misrepresentation.  As  these  newspapers  had 
stated  a  day  or  two  before,  some  of  the  South's  leading  citi- 
zens were  there:  Clarence  Nixon,  Forester  Washington,  Sena- 
tors Bankhead  and  Pepper,  Justice  Hugo  Black  and  others. 
Recommendations  for  action  had  been  made  conservatively, 
and  with  meticulous  care  for  the  feelings  of  southern  people. 
The  panel  on  Labor  Relations  chose,  whenever  possible,  their 
models  for  needed  laws  from  the  codes  of  southern  states,  thus 
commending  the  legislators  who  had  passed  liberal  measures 
and  proving  to  others  that  such  things  could  be  done  in  Dixie. 
Women  wage  earners  made  their  appeal  for  protective  meas- 
ures with  a  curtsy  to  southern  chivalry.  At  the  health  sessions 
emphasis  was  on  the  work  already  being  done  and  all  recom- 
mendations fitted  into  existing  programs.  Birth  control  was 
called  "birth  spacing."  The  eight  states  (all  southern)  which 
still  have  a  poll  tax  requirement  for  voting  were  urged  to 
eliminate  this  so  as  to  enfranchise  whites  as  well  as  Negroes. 

But  when  these  Negro  and  white  progressives  gathered  to 
discuss  Race  Relations  and  Constitutional  Rights  and  were 
forced  to  sit  on  separate  sides  of  the  room,  impatience  with 
"outmoded  customs  and  ordinances"  was  expressed  in  emo- 
tional language.  One  could  not  expect  too  much  reserve  from 
some  of  these  people — steel  workers,  miners  and  sharecrop- 
pers who  have  learned  to  sit  in  union  halls  beside  Negroes  in 
the  past  two  years.  It  was  resolved  that  the  conference  would 
never  again  meet  in  a  city  which  demanded  segregation. 

"NOW    YOUR    RECOMMENDATIONS    WON'T   AMOUNT   TO  A    HILL   OF 

beans,"  a  former  state  legislator  from  my  home  state  told  me. 
"The  impression  the  boys  back  home  will  get  of  the  confer- 
ence will  be  through  these  news  stories  about  blacks  and  whites 
sitting  together."  (No  press  releases  were  given  out  during 
the  proceedings.  An  adequate  press  department  would  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  getting  better  coverage.) 

"Besides,"  this  southern  lawmaker  went  on,  "they  have 
heard  this  bunch  blow  off  before.  What  do  your  planters  think 
about  it,  your  manufacturers,  your  bankers?" 

Unfortunately,  these  "practical  and  responsible  parties"  (as 
a  Knoxville  paper  put  it)  took  a  very  limited  part  in  discus- 
sions. Economists  reported  that  landlords  as  well  as  croppers 
are  suffering  from  the  unhealthy  condition  of  southern  econ- 
omy, but  the  landlords  had  no  vocal  representative  in  the  con- 
ference discussions.  Manufacturers  had  little  more  to  say. 
Their  absence  disappointed  a  large  number  of  people  work- 
ing for  supplementary  state  wage  and  hour  bills  who  expected 
to  get  support  from  interstate  manufacturers  now  being 
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squeezed  in  competition  with  intrastate  firms  not  affected  by 
the  federal  law. 

Donald  Comer,  head  of  the  Evandale  textile  concern,  was 
there,  but  confined  himself  to  getting  support  for  the  indus- 
trialists in  their  campaign  against  the  freight  rate  differential. 
Products  originating  south  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio,  he 
said,  are  hauled  at  a  rate  10  to  110  percent  higher  than  those 
originating  north  of  these  rivers.  The  expense  is  admitted  to 
be  no  greater  and  often  a  northern  and  a  southern  consign- 
ment are  carried  over  the  same  stretch  of  track  at  the  differ- 
ent rates.  Cottonseed  oil,  for  example,  is  shipped  from  Birming- 
ham to  Cincinnati  at  58  cents  a  measure.  The  same  weight  of 
Japanese  vegetable  oil,  carried  from  a  northern  port  in  the 
same  kind  of  tank  car  and  at  the  same  expense  to  the  railroad, 
goes  for  28  cents. 

The  conference  backed  Mr.  Comer  and  the  industrialists 
wholeheartedly  in  this  fight. 

BUT    THE    PANELS    ON    LABOR    RELATIONS    AND    UNEMPLOYMENT 

were  pretty  one-sided.  Much  of  the  time  assigned  to  the  sub- 
ject was  taken  up  with  appeals  by  frantic,  hollow-eyed  textile 
workers  from  nearby  Huntsville,  where  seventy-eight  families 
were  being  evicted  from  company  houses  into  the  first  snow 
of  the  winter.  In  the  session  on  Housing,  it  was  made  clear 
that,  fine  as  the  federal  projects  are,  the  rents  charged  prevent 
the  ill-housed  from  becoming  their  tenants.  Farmers,  laborers 
and  students,  Negro  and  white,  in  the  Suffrage  section  con- 
firmed the  general  impression  that  in  spite  of  all  the  federal 
money  expended,  there  has  been  little  improvment  for  the 
bottom  third  of  the  South's  population  in  housing,  food,  or 
clothing.  Their  lot  will  not  be  bettered,  it  was  concluded,  as 
long  as  most  of  them  remain  unorganized  and  voteless.  The 
intelligent  participation  in  the  conference  of  these  "bottom 
third"  people  brought  a  thrill  of  encouragement. 

But  as  the  newspapers  kept  up  their  name  calling  it  became 
evident  that  the  only  hope  of  gaining  favorable  attention  for 
recommendations  lay  with  a  permanent  organization.  Be- 
tween the  framing  of  resolutions  and  the  rush  of  business  that 
seem  always  to  crowd  final  sessions,  plans  for  a  loosely  fed- 
erated body  were  worked  out  and  presented,  with  a  slate  of 
officers,  to  the  delegates. 

The  delegates  proved  themselves  worthy  of  the  democratic 
process.  Though  they  had  had  no  previous  warning  of  this 
development  nor  preparation  for  discussing  it,  speakers  from 
the  floor  amended  the  plan  of  organization  to  assure  Negro 
representation,  without  "embarrassing"  any  one  state.  Frank 
Graham  was  nominated  from  the  floor  and  elected  over  the 
nominating  committee's  suggestion,  because  it  was  felt  he  was 
the  one  man  among  those  identified  with  the  conference  able 
to  handle  this  difficult  job. 

DR.  GRAHAM  HAS  THE  CONFIDENCE  OF  A  LARGE  NUMBER  OF 
southerners  in  the  churches  and  the  more  conservative  organi- 
zations genuinely  interested  in  human  welfare.  With  his  leader- 
ship, an  organization  can  be  built  attracting  these  as  well  as 
the  already  active  liberals — a  thing  that  must  be  done  if  the 
conference's  recommendations  are  to  be  carried  out.  The  accu- 
sations of  it  being  "irresponsible,"  "red  controlled"  and  "nig- 
ger loving"  that  I  heard  in  northern  Alabama  and  Tennessee 
during  the  next  few  days  make  me  fear,  however,  that  the 
new  organization  is  going  to  bat  with  two  strikes  chalked  up 
against  it. 

Nevertheless,  the  men  who  have  been  talking,  writing  and 
quoting  statistics  about  the  South's  problems  met  at  Birming- 
ham and  joined  forces  with  a  vigorous  group  of  leaders  who 
are  organizing  the  people  to  do  something  for  themselves.  On 
Thanksgiving  eve  steel  workers,  farmers  and  economists  were 
sitting  together  over  plates  of  cornbread  and  "cracklin's"  in 
Birmingham's  "southern  style"  cafes.  That  combination  ought 
to  be  equal  to  any  problem,  even  "the  nation's  number 


Un  buon  cappo  d'anno 
for  Mrs.  Maggio 

BUON  cappo  d'anno"  means  Happy  New 
Year.  But  there's  nothing  very  happy 
about  any  year  for  Mrs.  Maggio.  Just  work, 
work,  work — and  plenty  of  it ! 

Help  lighten  that  work.  Make  it  easier  for 
Mrs.  Maggio  to  achieve  better  living  condi- 
tions— and  the  year  may  be  a  little  happier, 
after  all. 

One  way  you  can  do  it  is  to  tell  her  about 
the  extra  help  in  Fels-Naptha  Soap.  Here  she'll 
find  two  dirt-chasers  in  one — richer,  golden  soap 
plus  dirt-loosening  naptha.  And  they  work  fast, 
even  in  cool  water! 

FELS-NAPTHA 

THE  GOLDEN   BAR  WITH  THE  CLEAN   NAPTHA  ODOR 
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READ    THE 

TRAVELER'S   NOTEBOOK 

for 

Travel  items  and  vacation  suggestions 

See  pages  44  and  45  of  this  issue 


CHEERED 

AND 

DAMNED 

on  seven  continents 


Sixty  Sinclair  books  have  surged  out  of  seven  hundred  editions 
in  forty-five  languages.  By  the  sheer  power  of  idea  and  utter- 
ance, Sinclair  has  rocked  the  holy  worlds  of  church  and  press 
and  crashed  the  no-man's-land  of  social  evils  ignored  by  less 
stout-hearted  fighters.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  is  an  honest, 
sympathetic  biography  of  the  man  himself,  the  pamphleteer, 
the  brilliant  fictioneer,  the  fighter  cheered  and  damned  on  seven 
continents.  Only  a  writer,  as 
close  to  Upton  Sinclair  as  Mr. 
Harte,  could  have  given  you  so 
intimate  an  "inside  story"  as 
this. 


THIS  IS 
UPTON   SINCLAIR 

BY  JAMES  LAMBERT  HARTE     •     Introduction  By  John  Haynos  Holmes 

$1.50  at  your  bookstore.    If  not  readily  obtainable  send 
remittance  direct  to: 

RODALE  PRESS  •  PUBLISHERS  •  EMAUS  PA. 
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OTHER  AMERICAS 

SPECIALISTS  IN  AMERICAN  TRAVEL 

SHIP  •  TRAIN  •  PLANE 

Cruises  and  Conducted  Trips 

Independent  Itineraries 

OTHER  AMERICAS      —      19  East  48th  Street 
New  York 

WICKERSHAM  2-7959 


US     M  CTX  BCC  K 

The  Rest  of  the  World 


THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DEPART- 
ment  of  the  Interior  publishes  a.  "Biennial  Survey  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  United  States"  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to 
the  people  of  the  country  as  complete  and  accurate  a  picture 
as  possible  of  the  many  types  of  education  they  finance,  ad- 
minister, and  maintain.  In  the  belief  that  an  isolated  pic- 
ture is  not  enough  and  that  the  value  and  progress  of  any 
system  of  schools  must  be  shown  along  with  like  phases  of 
other  systems,  the  Office  of  Education  has  included  in  its 
Biennial  Survey  for  1934-1936  a  chapter  covering  the  trends 
of  education  in  other  countries  for  the  years  1926-1936.  This 
chapter  has  been  published  in  pamphlet  form  under  the  title, 
"A  Survey  of  a  Decennium  of  Education  in  Countries  Other 
Than  the  United  States."  The  pamphlet  is  available  from  the 
superintendent  of  documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  15  cents. 


Silvermine    Tavern 

THE  OLD  MILL  .  .  .  THE  CALLER  I ES 

A  quiet  country  inn  with  an  old-time  atmosphere 
and  all  modern  facilities  .  .  .  spacious  rooms  with 
private  baths  .  .  .  ideal  for  a  winter  week-end  or 
longer.  Antiques  and  Americana  at  The  Galleries. 

Write  for  near  winter  rates. 

Telephone  Norwalk  88 
SILVERMINE  NORWALK  CONN. 


U  \II.1\H  GLEN* NEW  YORK 

Largest  hotel  in  the  Finger  Lakes 
region.  Accommodations  for  200 
on  1000-acre  estate  overlooking 
Seneca  Lake  and  adjoining  Wat- 
kins  Glen  State  Park.  All  sports. 
Vegetables,  poultry,  dairy  prod- 
ucts from  our  farms.  Nauheim 
Baths  that  are  world  famous. 
Rates,  $7  to  $10  daily  including 
meals.  Open  the  year  'round. 
Selected  clientele.  49th  Season. 

New  York  Office:  500  Fifth  Ave.  ME  3-S295 
W.  M.  Leffingwell,  President 

A  Hesort  Hotel  As  Well  As  A  Health  Resort 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

To  assure  uninterrupted  delivery  of  copies,  subscribers  to  Survey 
Graphic  who  plan  to  change  their  address  are  requested  to  give  us 
three  weeks'  notice  and  the  old  address  as  well  as  the  new.  Write 
to  the  Circulation  Department,  Survey  Graphic,  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York  City. 
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TWO  YEARS  AGO  THE  CHINA  INSTITUTE  IN  AMERICA  INITIATED  A 

monthly  multigraphed  bulletin  which  was  the  only  publica- 
tion in  English  issued  regularly  giving  abstracts  of  current 
Chinese  books  and  learned  journals.  The  bulletin  has  proved 
of  interest  to  such  a  large  number  of  readers  that  in  future 
it  will  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form. 

THE    ONLY    TAX    ON     PlTCAIRN     ISLAND,    OF     "MUTINY    ON    THE 

Bounty"  fame,  is  a  12-cent  one  for  gun  licenses,  the  money 
being  used  for  buying  the  stationery  needed  by  the  chief 
magistrate.  Tithes  of  about  $1000  a  year  are  collected  and 
used  for  missionary  work  in  other  parts  of  the  Pacific.  The 
island  has  a  population  of  200.  Oranges  are  its  chief  export 
and  goats  are  its  only  livestock.  Chickens,  turkeys  and  ducks 
are  raised,  but  the  island  has  no  horses,  pigs  or  cattle. 

SLOWLY  BUT  SURELY  AFRICA'S  NATIVE  PEOPLES  AND  THEIR  AGE 
old  customs  are  coming  to  attract  travelers. 

Most  accessible  of  all  the  natives  are  the  Bantu  people. 
They  came  as  a  conquering  race  from  the  North  and  were 
pushing  south  at  the  time  Europeans  were  working  into  the 
interior  from  Cape  Town.  Conflicts  resulted,  but  today  the 
Bantu  are  a  peaceful,  flourishing  people,  living  in  territories 
set  aside  for  them. 

The  young  men  often  "come  to  town,"  working  in  the 
mines,  serving  as  houseboys,  or  helpers  in  garages,  or  pulling 
rickshas.  They  save  their  wages  and  return  to  their  villages 
where  they  invest  in  cattle.  These  in  turn  are  exchanged  for 
wives.  Since  cattle  to  the  Bantu  are  wealth,  men  do  the  milk- 
ing. They  also  hunt,  leaving  field  work  to  the  women.  Their 
life  is  easy  and  peaceful  and  they  have  few  of  the  problems 
which  seem  to  come  with  higher  civilization. 

The  Bushmen  are  the  oldest  and  most  primitive  inhabi- 
tants of  South  Africa.  A  vanishing  pigmy  race,  they  live  by 
hunting  and  by  gathering  wild  fruits.  The  older  men  and 
the  best  hunters  control  the  tribal  life.  On  marrying,  a  Bush- 
man brings  his  wife  to  live  with  his  tribe,  but  in  a  few  tribes 
wife  and  husband  dwell  with  her  family  until  their  first 
child  is  born. 

The  Hottentots  are  more  advanced  than  the  Bushmen. 
Unlike  the  Bantu  they  let  the  women  folk  do  the  milking. 
They  like  to  hunt  with  bow  and  arrows.  Hottentots,  Bush- 
men and  Bantu  may  all  be  seen  occasionally  in  Cape  Town 
and  good  museums  are  devoted  to  their  cultures  and  customs. 
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SERVANTS  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

VI — At  the  Public  Health  Service 

by  HILLIER  KRIEGHBAUM 

NEWSPAPERS  REPEATEDLY  HAVE  REFERRED  TO  DR.  CHARLES 
Armstrong,  a  senior  surgeon  at  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice, as  a  "human  guinea  pig."  It  is  true  that  this  research 
worker  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  to  tame  some  of  our  present 
day  plagues  has  contracted  three  of  the  diseases  on  which  he 
has  worked  during  the  past  two  decades — dengue  fever, 
parrot  fever  and  a  mysterious  strain  of  sleeping  sickness. 

Dr.  Armstrong,  however,  views  these  much  publicized 
sicknesses  as  mere  by-products  of  his  more  valuable  research 
experiments  in  the  laboratories  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Health,  the  research  division  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
This  attitude  is  in  keeping  with  the  man  and  with  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  "microbe  hunters." 

His  stocky  build  and  unruly  red  hair  suggest  an  intensely 
practical  engineer  or  prospector  instead  of  one  who  builds 
medical  theories  from  the  intangible  bricks  of  dangerous 
experiments. 

His  experiences  are  typical  of  many  in  the  government's 
G-men  of  science  who  fight  an  endless  battle  against  germs 
and  viruses  far  more  deadly  to  Americans  than  all  the  na- 
tion's Dillingers,  Hauptmanns  and  Lucianos.  Theirs  is  a 
war  against  microscopic  gangsters  which  will  still  be  going 
forward  when  the  last  criminal  in  an  almost  perfect  future 
world  has  been  locked  up. 

SEVERAL  ROOMS  IN  ONE  OF  THE  GROUP  OF  BUILDINGS  COMPRISING 
the  National  Institute  of  Health  are  given  over  to  the  work  of 
Dr.  Armstrong  and  his  associates.  Now  they  are  studying 
infantile  paralysis.  For  several  years,  he  has  headed  the  army 
of  white  clad  laboratory  workers  trying  to  find  a  way  to 
make  this  dreaded  disease  less  of  a  threat  to  the  nation's 
youth  and  the  few  adults  that  it  annually  attacks.  It  was 
Dr.  Armstrong  who  first  succeeded  with  the  "chemical 
blockade"  to  make  animals — and  human  beings — immune  to 
infantile  paralysis.  The  task  is  still  imperfect  but  the  use  of 
chemical  spray  to  cover  the  nerve  endings  through  which 
the  virus  enters  offers  the  greatest  hope  for  eventually  strik- 
ing infantile  paralysis  from  the  list  of  health  hazards. 

Let  us  visit  Dr.  Armstrong's  laboratory  overlooking  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  and  nearby  Virginia.  The  visitor  might 
find  him  reviewing  reports  at  his  desk  or  he  might  be  work- 
ing in  rooms  crowded  with  cages  of  monkeys  and  rabbits. 
The  traditional  guinea  pigs  are  missing  because  they  are 
not  susceptible  to  the  dreaded  "polio,"  as  infantile  paralysis 
is  called  by  scientific  workers  in  appreciation  of  its  technical 
name  of  poliomyelitis. 


DR.  ARMSTRONG  FRANKLY  WILL  ADMIT  THAT  HE  AND  HIS  Associ- 
ates are  exposing  themselves  to  the  hazards  of  contracting 
the  diseases  on  which  they  work.  It  is  part  of  the  risks  of  the 
job,  he  believes,  just  as  chimney  sweeps  take  their  chances 
on  falling. 

"We  take  all  the  precautions  that  we  reasonably  can,"  he 
explains.  "But  we  have  got  to  work  with  animals  if  we 
want  to  find  out  new  facts.  And  the  viruses  have  ways  of 
escaping  from  the  animals.  Then  they  may  bite  or  scratch 
despite  all  our  care. 

"Unfortunately  we  can't  put  on  a  diver's  suit  to  do  our 
work.  Such  equipment  might  protect  us  but  we  wouldn't 
get  any  work  done.  A  cellophane  existence  for  the  laboratory 
worker  would  be  like  putting  our  medical  defense  mechan- 
ism in  a  sling  when  we  should  be  in  pitching  our  best  ball 
game."  (Continued  on  page  46) 
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SOUTH  AFRICA 


SOAK  UP  SUNSHINE! 
STORE  UP  HEALTH! 

•  South  Africa's  climate  and  blue  skies  are 
world  renowned.  There's  a  higher  annual 
average  of  sunshine  than  many  world-famed 
resorts  can  boast — a  sunshine  tropical  in  bril- 
liance without  being  enervating.  The  tonic 
quality  of  the  air  is  astonishing.  It  gets  into 
one's  system,  lifts  years  from  one's  shoulders, 
and  magically  renews  vigor  and  perspective. 
Says  one  visitor,  "Every  day  is  a  golden  day 
and  just  to  live  is  a  pleasure." 

For  health  seekers  there  are  also  the  medi- 
cinal springs  of  Montagu,  Worcester,  Caledon, 
and  Aliwal  North  in  the  Cape  Province;  at 
Warmbaths  and  Machadodorp  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, the  Zwartkops  spring  near  Port  Eliza- 
beth and  the  salt  springs  of  the  Orange  Free 
State.  These  South  African  waters  have  the 
added  advantage  that  they  can  be  used  under 
ideal  climatic  conditions  in  a  land  of  sunshine 
when  European  resorts  are  handicapped  by  a 
winter  climate. 

For  health  and  the  joy  of  living — and  for  ex- 
ceptional sightseeing,  go  to 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

The  most  interesting  travel  land 

,        Full   information    about   independent   or  conducted        . 

tours   from    any   leading   travel   or   tourist   agency. 
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First  you  LISTEN,  then- 

YOU  FIND  YOURSELF 
SPEAKING  THE  LANGUAGE 


of  your  choice 


COURSES  IN 


French 

Spanish 

Italian 

German 

Russian 

Polish 

English 

Swedish 

Dutch 

Irish 

Afrikaans 

Esperanto 

Latin 

Persian 

Chinese 


Literary  Courses  and 
Travel  Talks  for  Ad- 
vanced Students. 


French  or  German,  Spanish  or 
Italian  —  choose  the  language 
you  would  like  to  know  and  in 
a  few  weeks  you  will  find  your- 
self speaking  it  fluently  and  with 
a  perfect  accent.  A  million  people 
have  already  proved  it  for  them- 
selves, and  Linguaphone  is  also 
installed  in  no  less  than  eleven 
thousand  schools  and  universities 
all  over  the  world. 

COMFORTABLY  AT 
HOME 

You  just  sit  down  in  comfort  in 
your  own  home  and  listen  to  a 
series  of  records  on  your  phono- 
graph, spoken  by  expert  native 
teachers.  As  you  listen  you  fol- 
low in  the  illustrated  key  book 
the  printed  words  that  your 
teacher  is  using.  Very  soon  you 
become  so  sound-perfect  and 
word-perfect  that  you  are  able  to 
begin  talking,  reading  and  writ- 
ing fluently,  and  listening  to 
foreign  broadcasts  becomes  a  joy 
and  an  education. 


WRITE    FOR    THE    28-PAGE 

BOOK    AND    WEEK'S 

FREE  TRIAL 

Whether  you  wish  to  learn  a  new 
language  for  Business  reasons,  for  Trav- 
el, Foreign  Broadcasts,  or  a  better 
understanding  of  Literature,  Science  and 
the  Arts,  you  will  find  the  quickest, 
easiest  and  most  interesting  way  is  by 
Linguaphone.  Mail  the  coupon  below 
for  the  free  28-page  book,  which  ex- 
plains fully  the  Linguaphone  Method, 
and  will  enable  you  to  have  a  complete 
course  in  your  own  home  for  a  week's 
free  trial. 

LINGUAPHONE 

FOR  LANGUAGES 
MAIL    THIS    COUPON    TO-DAY 

or,  if  in  New  York,  call  for  a  personal 
demonstration  at  our  headquarters,  RCA 
Bids.,  Rockefeller  Center,  Mezzanine  Studio. 

LINGUAPHONE  INSTITUTE 

50-A  R.C.A.  Bldg. 
New  York  Tel.:   Circle  7-0831 


LINGUAPHONE     INSTITUTE 
50-A    Rockefeller    Center.    N.    Y. 

Without  cost  or  obligation  pletse  send  roe 
your  Free  Book  SD  and  detail!  ot  your  Pay 
A3  You  Learn  Plan. 


Name 


Address 
City 


I  Wish  to  Speak. 


AT  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

(Continued  from  page  45) 
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The  fifty-one-year-old  student  of  diseases  has  never  spared 
himself  when  it  came  to  taking  chances.  He  entered  the  field 
of  preventive  medicine  burning  with  the  fervor  of  a  scientific 
missionary.  He  has  not  lost  this  spirit  after  twenty  years  of 
laboratory  experience. 

It  was  during  his  interneship  at  New  Haven  General  Hos- 
pital that  he  first  witnessed  the  painful  agonies  that  man- 
kind can  undergo.  He  was  assigned  to  the  ward  for  incura- 
bles. As  he  watched  human  beings  suffer  and  die,  he  re- 
solved to  do  his  part  to  save  future  generations  from  such 
horrible  deaths.  He  saw  a  notice  on  the  hospital  bulletin 
board  of  a  competitive  examination  for  a  post  in  the  Public 
Health  Service.  Here,  he  reasoned,  was  an  opportunity  to 
carry  out  his  ideas  and  on  October  12,  1916,  he  was  commis- 
sioned assistant  surgeon  in  the  service. 

HlS    FIRST    ASSIGNMENT    WAS    "oN    THE    LINE"    AT    ELLIS    ISLAND 

where  he  helped  examine  those  who  sought  to  enter  this  land 
of  opportunity  as  immigrants.  He  was  aboard  a  Coast  Guard 
cutter  which  plowed  European  waters  during  the  World 
War.  When  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  he  was  as- 
signed to  Massachusetts  and  New  York  as  the  influenza 
epidemic  spread  across  the  country. 

In  1919,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Ohio  State  Department 
of  Health  as  epidemiologic  aide.  Here  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity really  to  put  into  practice  some  of  his  ideas  on  pre- 
ventive medicine.  He  investigated  typhoid  fever,  small  pox, 
"milk  sickness,"  influenza,  botulism  and  other  outbreaks. 
He  tried  to  strike  at  the  causes  and  cut  down  the  number 
of  patients  as  well  as  to  save  those  already  ill.  Later  he  was 
assigned  to  typhus  suppression  work  among  the  Navajo 
Indians. 

With  his  background  of  field  work,  he  was  called  to  the 
Hygienic  Laboratory  in  Washington  in  the  fall  of  1921.  It 
was  while  working  with  dengue  fever  in  1923  that  he  con- 
tracted this  mosquito-borne  disease  which  had  become  a 
medical  problem  when  it  invaded  the  southern  United  States 
in  1922.  Usually  it  is  regarded  as  an  illness  of  the  tropics. 

IN  THE  WINTER  OF   1929  AND  1930,  THE  NATION  WAS  FRIGHTENED 

by  a  little  known,  frequently  fatal  malady  known  as  parrot 
fever  or,  in  technical  circles,  psittacosis.  Across  the  country 
the  mystery  sickness  moved,  always  striking  down  parrot 
owners.  The  Public  Health  Service  undertook  to  find  the 
cause  and  remedy  for  this  outbreak.  Dr.  Armstrong  and  his 
assistant,  Harry  B.  Anderson,  undertook  the  task.  The 
very  first  tests  they  made  with  samples  from  parrots'  cages 
showed  that  they  had  isolated  the  cause  of  the  disease.  This 
was  remarkably  good  luck  for  work  which  had  just  got 
under  way. 

However,  it  was  only  a  few  days  before  "Shorty"  An- 
derson complained  of  a  severe  headache  and  loss  of  appetite. 
It  was  only  a  matter  of  hours  before  he  was  fighting 
for  his  life  in  the  naval  hospital.  He  had  contracted  the  dan- 
gerous parrot  fever  disease.  Dr.  Armstrong  continued  his  re- 
search with  Dr.  George  W.  McCoy,  director  of  the  newly 
founded  National  Institute  of  Health  which  took  over  the 
research  duties  of  the  old  Hygienic  Laboratory.  The  director 
ordered  all  other  volunteers  aside  and  went  down  into  the 
basement  rooms,  full  of  parrots,  to  take  the  place  of  Dr. 
Armstrong's  stricken  assistant. 

Even  as  Anderson  battled  in  vain  against  the  disease,  Dr. 
Armstrong  complained  of  the  same  tell-tale  symptoms.  He 
was  rushed  to  the  hospital.  Dr.  McCoy  continued  on  alone, 
seeking  to  find  a  cure  which  might  yet  save  the  lives  of  his 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

SUMMER  QUARTER  1939 
June  19  —  August  31 

The  Summer  Quarter  will  represent  a  regular  full-time 
quarter  of  the  School  year,  instead  of  being  divided  into 
two  terms  of  six  weeks  as  previously. 

A  series  of  two-week  seminars  with  interrelating  dis- 
cussion groups,  expanded  from  the  seminars  of  1938, 
are  to  be  held  during  the  summer  and  will  be  open  to 
practicing  social  workers.  These  seminars  will  include 
such  topics  as:  field  service  in  public  welfare,  housing, 
philosophy  of  supervision,  group  work,  public  medical 
care,  social  case  work. 


Details  of  the  Summer  Quarter  and  the  Seminars 

will    be    announced    in    January    in    the    special 

summer  bulletin. 


122  East  22nd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


UNION 

ITARY*       ^^   IV 
EMY 


.  MILITARY 
ACAD 

Fully  accredited.  Prepares  for  college  or  business.  Able 
faculty.  Small  classes.  Supervised  study.  Lower  School 
for  small  boys  In  new  separate  building.  Housemother. 
R.  0.  T,  C.  Fireproof  buildings.  Inside  swimming  pool. 
All  athletics.  Best  health  record.  Students  from  27  states 
and  "it.fi  MHintiif.  CaUlog  41»l  year.  Dr.  J.  J.  Wicker, 
Pres.,  Dept.  J,  Fork  Union,  Virginia. 


Write  for  the 

BOOK  LIST 

Books  displayed  at  the 
1938  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  lists  ever  published  of  books 
on  social  work  and  kindred  fields.  Listing  recent  and  stand- 
ard publications  at  regular  prices,  postpaid. 

Free  from 

BOOK   DEPARTMENT 
SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,    INC.,    112   East    19th   Street,    N.   Y. 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

A     Graduate     Professional     School     Offering 

Courses  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Master  of 

Social  Science. 

Academic  Year  Opent  July,  1939 


SEMINARS,  1939 

Case  Work  with  Parents  and  Children.  Dr.  Phyllis 
Blanchard  and  Miss  Rose  Green.  July  17  to  29. 

Application  of  Psychoanalytic  Concepts  to  Social 
Case  Work.  Dr.  LeRoy  M.  A.  Maedei  and  Miss 
Beatrice  H.  Wajdyk.  July  24  to  August  5. 

Psychiatry   as   Applied   to   Problems   of   Supervision. 

Dr.  LeRoy  M.  A.  Maeder  and  Miss  Beatrice  H.  Wajdyk. 
July  24  to  August  5. 

Sociological    Aspects    of    Social   Case    Work.    Dr.  A. 

Kardiner  and  Miss  Florence  Day.    August  7  to  19. 

For  further  information  write  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,   Massachusetts 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Profeiiional    Education    in 

Medic*!    Social   Work 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family   Walfara 

Child   Wslfara 

Community  Work 

Social  Research 
Leading  to  tha  degrees  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 

A  catalog  will   ba  lant  on  raquatt 
18   Somerset    Street  Boston,    Mauachuietts 


YALE  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

A  Profession  for  the  College  Woman 

Thirty-two  months'  course  provides  intensive  and  basic  experi- 
ence in  the  various  branches  of  nursing.  Leads  to  degree  of 
Master  of  Nursing.  A  Bachelor's  degree  in  arts,  science  or 
philosophy  from  a  college  of  approved  standing  is  required  for 

admission.    For  catalogue  address 

The  Dean,  Yale  School  of  Nursing,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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WORKER     WANTED 


Experienced  caseworker  for  medical  social  de- 
partment. State  age,  training,  experience  and 
give  references.  7637  Survey 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Psychiatric  Social  Worker,  unusual  background 
and  references,  (supervisor,  lecturer,  instruc- 
tor) available  for  immediate  appointment.  Will 
consider  part-time  position  if  in  vicinity  of 
New  York  City.  7543  Survey. 

Settlement  boys'  worker  desires  position  in  boys' 
work.  Seven  years  in  Settlements,  twelve 
summers  in  Boys'  Camps.  7527  Survey. 

Young  woman,  college  and  university  graduate ; 
experienced  in  public  health  nursing ;  medical 
social  work  ;  administration  :  college  teaching  ; 
research  ;  statistics ;  writing  of  resports,  etc. 
Reasonable  salary.  Available  on  short  notice. 
7542  Survey. 

Woman,  45,  college  graduate,  experienced  execu- 
tive now  social  worker,  seeks  position  executive 
secretary  worthwhile  organization.  Accustomed 
to  hard  work  and  great  responsibility.  7544 
Survey. 


MULTIGRAPHING 

MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING 

FILLING-IN 

FOLDING 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 

•       •       • 

QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 


INCOR    PORATED 


JS  PARK  PLACE-  NEW   TOR* 

•  •  * 

SALES  CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED  AND  WRITTEN 


THE  FESTIVE  BOARD 


CHICKEN    PIE   CHICKEN 

Choice  chicken  meat — boneless,  with  concentrated 
chicken  broth,  from  fresh  killed  farm  stock. 
Family  size  can  19  oz.  serves  5  people.  Six 
cans  $3.50,  delivered  6th  zone.  Satisfaction  or 
money  back.  Buyers  in  1917  still  buying  it. 

BESHERS    CANNING    CO. 
El  Paso,  Illinois 

ORANGES 

Tree  ripened.  No  sprays  nor  artificial  coloring 
used.  Delivered  express  prepaid.  Dushel  $3.50. 
Grapefruit  $3.25,  Tangerines  $3.50,  Mixed 
Fruit  $3.50.  Half  Bushels  $2.00.  Seedless 
Limes  $3.50  half-bushel. 

Special  quantity  rates 
A.   H.    BURKET.    Sebring,    Florida 

RECORDS 


I  n\f  CD C-10°.°oo  of  the  finest 

LUVCnd  records  in  the  world, 
playable  on  any  phonograph,  on  sale  at  60c 
&  75c  per  record  (value  $1.60  &  $2).  The  Sym- 
phonies. Chamber  Music,  Operas,  etc.,  of  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Brahms,  Mozart,  Wagner,  etc.  Mail 
Orders.  Catalogue.  The  Gramophone  Shop, 
Inc.,  18  E.  48th  St.,  N.Y.C. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  K. 
search,  revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pra* 
fnsional  persons.  Prompt  service  extended 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU.  61f 
Fifth  Avenue.  N«w  York.  N.  Y 


RESEARCH,  CLUB  PAPERS,  AND  SPEECHES. 
Elizabeth  Hurst,  1125  College  Avenue,  N.E., 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


LANGUAGES 


SPEAK  ANY  LANGUAGE 

by  our  self-taught  method! 
37   Languages 

Send  for   List  S 

SCHOENHOF    BOOK    CO. 
387   Washington  Street  Boston.  Mas 


THE  BOOK  SHELF 


TRAGEDY  OF  THE  AGES 

by  Max  Hunterberg 

A   timely  study  or   anti-Semitism   today.    Us   root,   cause. 
tnd  cure,    through   re-education,   with   an   Introduction   by 
Dr.     Henry    8.    Lelper.    an    Executive    Se<  relary    of    the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  In  America. 
Cloth  $1.50 

ASSOCIATION     PRESS 
347  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


•Send  lOc  Ft 

PUBLIC   AFFAIRS    PAMPHLET    NO.   25 

Machines  and  Tomorrow's  World 

By  WILLIAM   F.  OGBURN 
(Prof,    of   Sociology.    Univ.   of   Chicago) 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 
8  W.  40th  Street       .       .       .       New  York 

BHHBI  Complete    List  of   Pamphlets   on    Request  HHaVi 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  $3.00 
a  year.  60  West  50  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ROOMS  WITH   BOARD 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIFORNIA.  Pleasant  rooms 
with  board  at  Neighborhood  House,  1809  Na- 
tional Avenue. 


II  AT  E  S 

Classified  Advertising 

Display 30c  per  line 

Non-display 5c  per  word 

Minimum   Charge      .      $1.00  per  insertion 

Discounts      .      .      5%   on   three   insertion* 

CASH    WITH    ORDER 

Survey  Graphic 
112  E.  19th  Street        New  York 
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two  friends.  Some  physicians  believed  that  serum  made  from 
the  blood  of  a  person  who  had  recovered  might  prove  effect- 
ive. Dr.  McCoy  dispatched  an  associate  to  Baltimore  to  obtain 
blood  from  one  of  several  individuals  who  had  gotten  well. 
Anderson  was  dead.  Dr.  Armstrong  was  sinking  when  the 
serum  was  rushed  to  his  bedside.  His  recovery  was  almost 
miraculous.  Nine  other  laboratory  workers  contracted  the 
disease  although  only  Dr.  Armstrong  and  Anderson  actually 
had  entered  the  rooms  in  which  the  birds  were  kept.  So 
communicable  was  the  disease  that  Dr.  McCoy  killed  and 
burned  all  his  parrots  to  prevent  further  exposure. 

MINDFUL  THAT  POSSIBLY  HE  OWED  HIS  LIFE  TO  THE  BLOOD  SERUM, 
Dr.  Armstrong  has  given  his  own  blood  five  times  to 
help  save  the  lives  of  others.  In  one  dramatic  case,  serum 
was  rushed  to  Idaho  to  save  the  life  of  Mrs.  William  E. 
Borah,  the  Senator's  wife,  after  attending  physicians  had 
given  up  hope  for  her  recovery.  Although  the  Borahs  insist 
that  her  recovery  was  due  to  the  serum,  Dr.  Armstrong  said 
that,  personally,  he  thought  its  value  has  not  been  finally  and 
positively  established. 

In  1933,  Dr.  Armstrong  was  assigned  to  investigate  an 
outbreak  of  sleeping  sickness  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  obtained 
seven  samples  of  the  virus,  brought  them  back  to  Washing- 
ton for  study  and  the  following  year  was  stricken  while 
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trying  to  learn  more  about  the  outbreak  that  killed  more 
than  one  third  of  all  those  who  became  ill.  His  colleagues 
were  baffled  because  he  apparently  had  contracted  his  ill- 
ness from  one  mysterious  strain  of  the  virus  which  differed 
from  the  others.  Eventually  he  recovered  and  only  recently  a 
French  publication  suggested  that  this  mysterious  virus  be 
known  as  "Armstrong's  disease"  because  of  the  doctor's  work 
with  it. 

The  research  with  St.  Louis  sleeping  sickness  led  directly 
to  study  of  infantile  paralysis.  In  1936,  during  an  outbreak  in 
the  South,  Dr.  Armstrong  tested  the  validity  of  his  recently 
developed  nasal  spray.  The  results  were  inconclusive  but 
sufficiently  encouraging  for  him  to  continue  his  work.  Others 
took  up  the  task  of  finding  a  more  successful  "chemical 
blockade"  to  prevent  infantile  paralysis. 

Many  physicians  believe  that  the  right  chemicals  have 
now  been  found,  thanks  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Armstrong  and 
others,  and  that  the  next  task  is  to  perfect  a  method  which 
can  be  universally  used  to  cover  all  the  nerve  endings  in  the 
nose,  probably  the  only  place  where  the  nervous  system  opens 
to  the  surface  and  permits  the  "polio"  virus  to  enter.  Possi- 
bly medical  laboratory  workers  have  found  the  preventive 
for  infantile  paralysis  but  its  eradication  awaits  the  techni- 
cians' perfection  of  a  technique  for  its  application  to  those 
who  are  stricken. 
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are  you  obliged  to  buy  a  book  every  month. 

All  important  new  books  are  very  carefully  re- 
ported upon.  As  a  member,  at  your  pleasure,  you 
can  do  one  of  three  things  in  any  month:  order  the 
book-of-the-month ;  order  some  other  new  book  you 
are  particularly  anxious  not  to  miss  (you  would  be 
charged  only  the  regular  retail  price,  plus  postage)  ; 
or,  instruct  the  Club  not  to  send  you  any  book  at  all. 
Your  only  obligation  is  to  buy  four  books  a  year 
from  the  Club;  if  all  four  were  books-of-the-month 
you  would  receive,  in  addition,  two  book  dividends. 

You  Pay  No  Fixed  Sum  Yearly 

In  short,  all  the  marked  economies  and  con- 
veniences which  the  book-of-the-month  Club  pro- 
vides cost  you  nothing.  There  are  no  fees  for  join- 
ing, and  you  pay  no  fixed  sum  per  year.  You  simply 
pay  for  each  book  as  you  get  it  -  -  and  you  pay 
nothing  more! 

Moreover,  you  are  neither  urged  nor  expected  to 
buy  all  —  or  even  most  —  of  your  new  books  from 
the  Club.  You  buy  those  which  it  is  clearly  to  your 
advantage  to  buy.  A  large  proportion  of  our  mem- 
bers, those  who  live  in  neighborhoods  with  well- 
stocked  bookstores,  actually  buy  only  the  book-of- 
the-month  from  the  Club,  whenever  they  find  it  is 
a  book  they  surely  do  not  want  to  miss.  They  con- 
tinue to  "browse  in  bookstores"  for  their  other 
books. 

Why  JOSEPH  IN  EGYPT  is  offered 
to  you  —  FREE 

As  explained  above,  this  new  novel  of  Thomas 
Mann  is  one  of  the  Club's  latest  book-dividends. 
We  offer  to  give  it  to  new  members  as  a  demon- 
stration of  how  advantageous  it  is  to  subscribe  to 
this  unique  service. 

Few  novels  in  recent  times  have  so  captured  the 
imagination  of  the  reading  public.  "Mr.  Mann  has 
brought  that  old  world  to  life,  brought  back  the  very 
feel  of  it,"  wrote  Joseph  Henry  Jackson;  and  this  has 
been  the  theme  of  all  the  criticism.  This,  and  ad- 


"An  incomparable  aristocrat,"  Potiphar's  wife,  as  depicted  by 
Mann,  is  one  of  the  great  fictional  creations  of  modern  literature. 


THOMAS  MANN 


TYPICAL 
PRAISE 


"You  are  quite  wrong  in  calling  it  'perhaps 
the  greatest  creative  work  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tury'. You  are  quite  wrong  in  using  the  word 
'perhaps'."  —CLIFTON  FADIMAN, 

book  editor,  The  New  Yorker 

"Here  a  writer  of  genius  has  devised  a  form 
that  embodies  in  art  all  that  he  understands 
about  human  character,  all  his  speculations 
on  man's  fate." 

—CHARLES  POORE,  in  the  N.  Y.  Times 

"In  its  picture  of  the  young  Joseph  and 
Potiphar's  wife  it  contains  some  of  the  best 
writing  that  has  been  done  by  a  novelist 
who  is  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  contemporary  Europeans." 

— Time  Magazine 


miration  for  Mann's  portrait  of  that  "incomparable 
aristocrat,"  Potiphar's  wife.  She  is  here  no  strumpet, 
as  in  the  common  notion,  but  a  priestess  as  well  as 
princess,  "a  woman  overwhelmed." 

What  to  Do 

Mail  the  postcard  below,  and  a  copy  of  this  great 
novel  will  be  put  aside  in  your  name.  We  will  then 
send  you  a  booklet  outlining  in  detail  precisely  how 
the  Club  operates.  In  particular,  it  will  explain  how 
such  enormous  values  can  be  given  to  book-buyers. 

If,  after  reading  the  booklet  we  shall  send  you,  you 
decide  to  join  the  Club,  and  send  in  your  subscrip- 
tion, we  shall  at  once  send  you  the  two-volume 
edition  of  JOSEPH  IN  EGYPT  being  held  for  you. 

Over  175,000  book-reading  families  —  composed 
of  just  such  discerning  but  busy  readers  as  yourself — 
now  use  this  sensible,  thorough  and  economical 
means  of  keeping  up  with  the  best  new  books. 


IMPORTANT  —  PLEASE  READ  —  No  salesman  will  call  upon  you.  if  you  send  this 
card.  You  will  simply  receive  the  booklet  explaining  how  the  club  operates.  After 
reading  it,  should  you  decide  to  subscribe,  you  will  receive  a  free  copy  of  JOSEPH 
IN  EGYPT.  Minors  will  not  be  enrolled  as  members  without  a  parent's  consent. 

T)LEASE  send  me  without  cost,  a  booklet  outlining  how  the 
A  Book-of-the-Month  Club  operates.  This  request  involves 
me  in  no  obligation  to  subscribe  to  your  service. 

Mr. 

Name    Mrs. 
Miss 


PLEASE    PRINT    PLAINLY 


Address 
City .... 


State 


Rook*    ehlDDed    U>    Canadian    members.    DUTY    PAID,     through    Book-of-the-Month    Club 
[Canada]    LimlWd 
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ALL  THESE  BOOKS  WERE  DISTRIBUTED 

among  members  of  the  Tlook-of-tbe-JWontb  Club 
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TO  NEW  MEMBERS 


a  great  modern  novel 


Joseph  in 

By  Jbomas 


IN  TWO  VOLUMES     •     BOXED 
RETAIL  PRICE  $5.00 


VERY  two  months  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
distributes  among  its  members  a  valuable 
library  volume,  free.  They  are  called  "book- 
dividends."  As  a  member,  you  would  receive  one  for 
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time  My 

Will  Telephone? 

"The  minute  he  calls  up  I'm  going  to  speak 
to  him  about  Bobby.  He's  my  cousin,  and 
he's  just  five  weeks  old.  And  they  haven't 
got  a  telephone  where  he  lives! 

"One  of  these  days  his  mother's  going 
to  run  out  of  his  talcum.  Or  she'll  want  his 
father  to  stop  at  the  drug  store  on  the  way 
home  for  oil.  Or  maybe  she'll  want  to  ask 
the  doctor  about  that  rash  on  his  back  — 
Bobby's  back,  I  mean. 

"Then  suppose  some  week  he  gains  six 
ounces.  Don't  they  expect  to  tell  their 
friends  news  like  that? 

"Well,  how  is  Bobby's  mother  going  to 

do  all  those  things  besides  her  marketing? 

"I'm  going  to  see  if  my  Daddy  can't  fix 

it.  He's  always  saying  how  good  telephone 

service  is  —  and  how  cheap." 
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BKlt  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  vm<  the  Bell  Syitem  exhibit  at  the  Golden  Gate  International  EXpo,it,on,  San 
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with   the   Itnlinn   economist.    Max   Ascoli,    a  Gunther  to  the  ABC's  of  Eastern  European      nority   interests    at    the   League   of   Nations, 

critique — "Fascism  for  Whom?"  (Norton)  affairs.  His  encyclopedic  knowledge,  his  tire-                      (Continued  on   page   192) 
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Over  Here 

by  RAYMOND  GRAM  SWING 

The  special  editor  of  this  special  number  defines 
the  Challenge  to  Democracy  that  reaches  us. 


THESE  ARE  OMINOUS  TIMES  AND,  UNLESS  THE  PACE  OF  EVENTS 
is  deceptive,  they  are  heading  to  a  crisis  which  will  break 
upon  mankind  within  a  year  or  two  years,  and  will  be 
more  serious  than  the  modern  world  faced  in  1914.  For 
the  millions  of  the  homeless  and  destitute  of  China  one 
aspect  of  the  crisis  already  has  arrived.  For  the  people  of 
Spain  its  worst  throes  are  still  not  over.  Austria  and  Czecho- 
slovakia have  paid  its  reckoning.  For  the  other  civilized 
countries  the  storm  looks  blacker  in  each  hour,  but  it  does 
not  strike,  so  that  the  delay  is  giving  an  insecure  hope  of 
safety. 

The  crisis,  if  it  does  break,  may  bring  war,  and  probably 
will.  But  attack  will  be  more  than  upon  the  physical  force 
which  nations  can  muster.  What  lies  ahead  of  us  is  not 
only  a  struggle  between  nations  but  between  values.  And 
the  conflict  of  ideas  already  is  as  clearly  outlined  against 
the  horizon  as  the  threat  of  war. 


AT  STAKE   IS   THE    FUTURE   OF    THE   FREE   HUMAN    MIND   AND 

spirit.  This  means  more  than  merely  law-abiding  noncon- 
formity, though  that  is  precious.  Means  the  conception  that 
the  individual  is  the  basic  unit  of  society,  and  that  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  is  dependent  on  the  welfare  of  all  its 
ingredient  parts.  Without  this  conception,  life  as  Ameri- 
cans have  enjoyed  it  is  impossible.  Without  it  the  objec- 
tive of  government  is  to  tyrannize.  And  it  is  no  mere 
catchword  to  say  that  that  portion  of  humanity  which 
enjoys  liberties  is  faced  with  the  danger  of  losing  them. 
When  this  special  number  was  first  considered,  nearly 


a  year  ago,  the  crisis  was  much  further  away,  and  the  pos- 
sibility that  public  policy  in  Europe  might  be  modified 
had  a  false  appearance  of  reality.  An  early  conception  for 
our  number  was  one  that  should  call  attention  to  the 
plight  not  only  of  refugees  but  of  the  minorities,  of  which 
they  had  been  a  part.  But  the  Munich  settlement  came 
much  too  quickly  for  the  eye  to  anticipate  it.  With  it, 
Europe  became  a  hell  for  minorities  and  will  remain  so 
until  the  advance  of  tyranny  itself  is  turned  back.  For  it 
would  be  idle  to  appeal  to  Europe  to  honor  minorities 
since  the  two  great  traditional  enemies  of  tyranny,  Britain 
and  France,  chose  to  placate  rather  than  to  oppose  the 
Fascist  governments.  Placation  was  a  futile  policy,  as  the 
immediate  outburst  of  the  Nazis  against  the  Jews  after 
Munich  showed.  Concern  over  the  fate  of  minorities  can- 
not agitate  for  reform  but  only  for  relief  for  the  victims  of 
Nazi  fury.  Nor  can  we  hope  now  to  secure  for  other 
European  minorities  the  dignity  and  respect  which  they 
would  receive  in  a  humanitarian  world. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  justify  so  sweeping  a  statement, 
for  since  Munich  the  offensive  of  the  Fascist  countries  has 
been  intensified.  The  democracies  have  had  to  take  the 
defensive  in  a  world  struck  with  foreboding.  A  conflict 
which  appeasement  was  going  to  make  unnecessary  now 
begins  to  seem  almost  unescapable.  Munich  either  had  to 
heal  Germany  or  it  might  wreck  Europe.  It  did  not  heal 
Germany. 

The  wrecking  of  Europe,  to  be  sure,  is  not  consum- 
mated, and  no  one  can  say  that  it  will  be  consummated. 
But  Britain  staggers  under  new  burdens  of  armament, 
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while  France  is  on  its  marathon  to  escape  economic  dis- 
aster. Their  joint  prestige  in  Europe  has  fallen  to  a  lament- 
able level.  At  Munich,  for  whatever  motives  and  by 
whatever  rationalization,  they  lost  the  World  War.  They 
gave  to  Germany  strength  greater  in  potentialities  than  it 
could  have  hoped  to  win  if  the  war  had  ended  in  a  draw. 
France,  no  longer  military  master  of  the  continent,  finds 
itself  half  as  large  as  the  expanded  Reich  in  population, 
and  also  only  half  as  strong  in  power  since  its  alliances  in 
Eastern  Europe  have  been  forfeited.  Britain  is  desperately 
hanging  on  to  what  it  possesses,  ready  to  consider  almost 
any  compromise  that  will  gain  a  little  hiatus  of  security. 

Moments  come  to  individuals  when  the  tangle  of  com- 
plex international  affairs  are  resolved  into  luminous  sim- 
plicity. The  issues  of  last  September  were  clear  to  anyone 
who  established  contact  with  the  people,  rather  than  the 
leaders  who  were  disposing  for  the  people.  It  was  my  own 
experience  to  be  in  Prague,  watching  the  streets  fill  with 
crowds  clamoring  for  a  government  that  would  stand  up 
to  Hitler;  and  then  to  be  in  London  and  Paris  when  their 
populations  knew  that  war  was  almost  overhead. 

The  spirit  of  the  people  in  the  emergency  was  unflinch- 
ing. Built  upon  such  a  foundation,  a  vigorous  democratic 
front  in  defense  of  liberty  would  have  held  Germany  in 
check  as  late  as  last  May,  and  without  war.  It  could  have 
staved  off  dishonor  in  Czechoslovakia  and  saved  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  from  Fascist  dominion.  Now,  freedom 
may  be  impossible  without  war.  And  war  may  bring  in- 
finite woe  in  its  train  without  even  restoring  the  practice 
of  democracy  anywhere  after  the  fighting  is  over. 

Meanwhile  Munich  forced  the  individualistic  societies 
to  retreat,  and  a  retreat  calls  for  fundamental  stock-taking 
on  their  part.  Individuals,  like  minorities,  are  only  safe  in 
a  free  society.  What,  then,  are  the  prospects  for  preserving 
freedom,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  anywhere?  The  crisis 
in  Europe  was  not  whisked  out  of  the  lap  of  a  brief  yes- 
terday. It  was  shaped  by  a  long  succession  of  events,  and  a 
long  period  of  unconscious  change.  In  the  United  States 
we  pride  ourselves  that  we  have  a  free  society,  though 
now  we  begin  to  see  that  we  are  not  free  of  the  menace 
of  a  distending  Nazi  Germany.  We  also  need  to  see  that 
we  are  not  free  from  the  problems  thrown  up  by  the 
evolution  of  modern  industry  and  finance,  which  in  them- 
selves helped  produce  the  German  menace. 

In  taking  stock  we  measure  only  part  of  the  perils  if 
we  look  alone  at  Europe.  We  also  must  examine  ourselves 
and  estimate  our  own  inner  strength. 

II 

THE  CRISIS  is  ONE  OF  DEMOCRACY,  AND  THIS  is  STATED  WITH 
some  reluctance  to  use  the  word  democracy  at  all.  For 
democracy  is  all  the  rage  in  the  United  States  just  now. 
Its  defenders  leap  from  behind  every  bush  in  the  land. 
More  lip  service  has  been  paid  democracy  in  the  United 
States  since  die  Munich  settlement,  one  might  almost  say, 
than  in  die  century  before  Munich.  But  lip  service  is  be- 
side the  point.  Democracy — that  is,  liberal  democracy,  a 
system  of  society  which  exists  to  free  the  individual — is 
peculiarly  a  product  of  action.  It  has  never  been  talked 
into  existence,  nor  rescued  by  words;  it  can  only  be  pro- 
mulgated by  continual  effort.  We  speak  of  freedoms  won; 
but,  the  other  way  round,  freedom  is  something  accorded 
to  someone,  and  the  bestowal  has  to  be  made  by  some- 
one. It  has  to  be  made  every  day.  It  has  to  be  made  at 
a  cost,  paid  in  the  faith  that  it  is  worth  it. 
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That  kind  of  freedom  is  not  being  given  to  vast  num- 
bers of  Americans  today,  in  their  economic  life  and  in 
their  mental  and  spiritual  life.  This  country  does  not  give 
equal  opportunity  to  all.  It  never  has  given  it.  It  has  only 
striven  to  give  it,  which  means  that  diroughout  its  history 
there  has  been  a  conflict  between  the  generous  and  the 
ungenerous  elements  of  die  American  character.  The  lip- 
servers  do  not  seem  to  know  of  die  conflict  which  liberty 
entails.  They  do  not  remember  diat  America  from  its 
earliest  colonial  days  has  been  a  battlefield  for  the  fight 
between  tolerance  and  bigotry,  nor  do  diey  acknowledge 
that  die  victory  for  tolerance  never  can  be  finally  w«n;  it 
has  to  be  won  tomorrow  as  well  as  today.  We  established 
free  schools,  but  we  also  hanged  witches.  We  have  given 
the  vote  to  women,  but  not  yet  to  the  majority  of  die 
Negroes  in  die  Soudi,  no  matter  what  the  constitution 
decrees.  We  have  become  great  widi  die  help  of  millions 
of  immigrants,  Jews  among  them;  but  we  maintain  quotas 
for  Jews  in  some  of  our  best  universities  and  ban  them 
from  social  clubs.  We  have  the  highest  standard  of  life  in 
the  world,  but  a  third  of  the  nation  does  not  enjoy  it. 

It  may  be  that  in  die  day-to-day  conflict  between  gene- 
rosity and  intolerance  the  democratic  forces  will  gain  in 
America  tomorrow.  But  one  cannot  say  so  with  any  great 
assurance.  The  Roosevelt  years  have  seen  the  widening  of 
humanism.  The  federal  government  has  assumed  respon- 
sibility toward  unemployment  and  impoverished  old  age, 
a  fact  too  great  to  be  belittled.  This  has  been  a  gain  that 
will  not  be  lost.  So  has  the  recognition  of  labor's  right  to 
collective  bargaining.  But  these  are  offset  by  the  existence 
of  permanent  mass  unemployment,  and  the  static  poverty 
of  tens  of  millions  of  Americans  for  whom  relief  is  merely 
a  palliative.  The  recognition  of  labor's  right  to  collective 
action  is  only  the  means  to  a  solution,  not  the  solution 
itself.  And  he  would  be  an  optimist  indeed  who  saw  that 
we  were  any  closer  to  achieving  economic  democracy 
than  we  were  a  generation  ago.  We  may  be  farther  from 
it,  since  the  concentration  of  economic  power  is  much 
greater.  At  the  same  time  the  tide  may  be  rising  against 
further  fundamental  changes.  It  looks  as  if  the  effort  to 
bring  them  about  had  exhausted  die  nation,  and  that  it 
now  cries  for  repose.  It  may  be  that  winds  of  intolerance 
are  going  to  blow  strongly  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the 
breezes  of  humanism.  If  that  were  so,  we  should  be  faced 
with  a  decline  of  democracy  in  the  very  years  when  it 
must  confront  its  most  serious  and  unprecedented  eco- 
nomic problems. 

Ill 

EVERY  SYSTEM  OF  SOCIETY  CARRIES  WITHIN  ITSELF  THE  SEEDS 
of  life  and  its  own  potential  death.  Democracy  in  the 
United  States  had  a  favored  childhood.  The  continent 
was  there  to  conquer,  and  opportunity  beckoned  to  all  who 
had  the  strengdi  to  reach  out  for  it.  The  land  was  stored 
with  riches  which  were  recklessly  and  lavishly  spent  and, 
though  this  wealth  was  not  distributed  equally,  it  did 
provide  for  the  majority  of  Americans  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  life  to  be  found  in  the  world.  Under  such  circum- 
stances democracy  could  thrive,  and  the  potentialities  of 
its  death  be  kept  down.  But  the  economic  system  has 
changed  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  individual.  Industrial- 
ism and  concentrated  finance  shifted  power  to  the  rela- 
tively few,  and  political  power  has  not  been  able  to  restore 
to  the  individual  his  full  economic  inidative.  Indeed  it 
may  never  achieve  this  restoration.  The  old  birthright 
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may  already  be  lost  in  its  original  form.  And  this  may  be 
the  potentiality  of  death  within  our  own  democracy,  a 
postulation  which  deserves  the  most  searching  thought. 

The  same  economic  evolution  in  Europe  has  brought 
the  same  decline  there  in  individual  liberty.  In  Germany 
and  Italy,  the  countries  most  devoid  of  natural  resources, 
liberty  has  vanished.  Glibly  one  might  conclude  that  lib- 
erty depends  on  natural  resources.  This  is  not  true,  at  least 
it  is  not  true  that  natural  resources  assure  personal  liberty, 
else  Russia  would  be  enjoying  it.  If  economic  power  lies 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  and  they  cannot  manage  it  for  the 
good  of  the  many  (as  they  did  not  in  1929  in  the  United 
States),  it  will  not  be  left  with  the  few.  The  many  will 
take  it  over,  themselves.  They  may  do  it  gradually  by  state 
interventions,  as  in  Great  Britain  and  along  different  lines, 
in  Sweden.  They  may  do  it  by  drastic  action  from  above 
or  below,  as  in  Germany,  Russia,  Italy  and  Japan — action 
signalized  by  the  subordination  of  democratic  ideals  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  supreme  state  and  race,  or  state  and 
class. 

The  Fascist  countries  resorted  to  state  intervention  to 
transform  this  economy  to  a  war  basis.  While  this  does 
not  prove  that  every  other  country  which  tries  economic 
planning  must  also  plan  for  war,  it  is  unlikely  that  any 
democracy  in  these  times  will  be  free  to  do  anything  else. 
For  the  dictator  countries  now  unite  as  a  joint  menace  to 
the  democracies,  and  confront  them  with  the  threat  of 
war.  Great  Britain's  economy  today,  thought  not  on  a  war 
basis,  depends  substantially  on  armament  orders.  And 
unless  the  United  States  manages  to  obtain  recovery  in 
some  other  way,  it  may  occupy  more  and  more  of  its  labor 
in  strengthening  its  physical  power.  That  time  has  not 
come  yet,  but  the  Fascist  menace  has  only  started.  And  it  is 
disconcerting,  to  say  the  least,  to  appreciate  that  any  coun- 
try can  be  much  more  easily  convinced  that  it  must  rearm 
than  that  it  must  introduce  economic  democracy.  For  the 
one  objective  feeds  on  prejudice,  the  other  requires  the 
clearest  intelligence.  Obviously  there  would  be  a  chance 
for  democracy  in  the  United  States  to  continue  to  develop 
in  the  next  twenty  years  if  there  were  no  war,  though  it 


would  need  to  rally  all  its  powers.  The  tragedy  is  that  we 
probably  shall  not  have  these  twenty  years,  or  even  five. 

The  cause  for  concern  in  the  United  States  is  not  that  our 
democracy  is  in  immediate  danger.  It  is  that  it  is  chang- 
ing; it  confronts  new  difficulties  not  foreseen  and  certain- 
ly not  solved  when  its  government  was  first  planned.  The 
old  democratic  mechanisms  are  not  suited  to  deal  with 
twentieth  century  problems.  But  if  new  mechanisms  are 
to  be  designed,  they  have  not  yet  been  thought  through. 
And  without  the  new  democracy  well  in  mind,  the  evolu- 
tion here  will  not  be  toward  the  preservation  of  liberties 
but  toward  their  curtailment,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

IV 

OURS    IS    IN    PART    THEN    AN   ECONOMIC    PROBLEM,    AND   THAT 

should  not  be  blinked.  But  for  all  the  importance  of  eco- 
nomic factors  in  social  change,  they  are  no  more  impor- 
tant than  the  spiritual  factors.  The  love  of  liberty  is  not 
an  element  of  economics.  It  is  a  way  of  life  of  its  own, 
influenced  by  material  circumstances  but  not  arising  from 
them.  It  is  a  social  conception;  it  recognizes  self-interest 
of  the  most  profound  kind.  It  is,  at  its  best,  a  faith  that  in 
the  end  one  person  cannot  have  his  fullest  liberty  unless 
every  other  person  has  his.  It  is  a  higher  selfishness  which 
serves  itself  by  giving.  And  that  is  the  ultimate  value  which 
is  challenged  by  a  complete  contradiction  in  Fascist 
faith  and  philosophy.  The  Fascist  state  grows  great  by 
taking  away,  first  from  its  own  citizens,  then  from  the 
foreigner. 

If  the  one  problem  of  the  world  today  were  economic 
the  hope  of  solving  it,  and  maintaining  liberty  at  the  same 
time,  might  be  small  indeed.  Modern  industry  and  finance 
have  little  resemblance  to  anything  our  forefathers  con- 
ceived of  as  democratic.  In  our  efforts  to  change  them  we 
have  resorted  to  strong  government  action.  Yet  govern- 
ment action,  if  strong  enough,  puts  individual  liberty  in 
jeopardy.  That  is  perhaps  the  great  dilemma  of  the  twen- 
tieth century. 

If  the  problem  is  not  one  of  economics  alone,  but  of 
ethics,  one  must  have  faith  that  (Continued  on  page  60) 
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indication  of  the  interest  in  this  coun- 
try in  events  just  prior  to  Munich  and 
since.  The  American  cartoonist's  mind 
is  very  representative  of  the  American 
mind  in  general.  Where  ideas  are  chal- 
lenged, cartoons  are  apt  to  be  good- 
humored.  But  when  ideals  are  chal- 
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Bishop,  St.  Louis  Star-Times 
New  Egg,  but  the  Same  Hatch 


Herblock,  NBA  Service 


Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs 


Duffy,  Baltimore  Sun 
"The  nation  followed  its  healthy  instincts" 

— Goebbels 
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Page,  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
"To  the  Jew  First,  but  Also  to  the  Gentile"  (Rom.  2,  7) 
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Carmack,  Christian  Science  Monitor 
The  Best  Answer  to  Race  Persecution 


Lewis,  Milwaukee  Journal 


A  Case  of  the  Tail  Wagging  the  Dog? 


Fitrpatrick.  5*.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
"We  or  They?" 


Seibel,  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
Will  He  Pop  Up  in  South  America  Next? 


the  right  values  must  lead  to  the  right  solution.  Only  this 
faith  can  save  the  democratic  world  from  lapsing  into  the 
cynical  savagery  of  the  totalitarian  states.  With  it  we  may 
meet  the  problems  which  have  downed  the  totalitarian 
peoples  and  yet  preserve  our  spiritual  integrity.  This  faith 
must  be  expressed  in  such  a  special  number  as  this.  If 
Americans  do  not  believe  in  individualism,  the  rights  of 
minorities,  tolerance  and  mercy,  they  will,  of  course,  lose 
them.  If  they  do  believe  in  them,  they  must  increase  their 
practice  of  them.  There  is  no  other  way  for  democracy  to 
survive.  It  is  not  a  question  of  giving  economic  security  in 
lieu  of  spiritual  freedom.  Democracy  must  derive  strength 
from  both.  Economic  security  is  not  an  alternative  to  in- 
dividualism, though  that  would  seem  to  be  the  idea  in 
both  fascism  and  present-day  communism.  Nor  is  free- 
dom of  the  spirit  only  possible  on  a  basis  of  economic  in- 
security— which  is  what  some  of  the  lip-servers  of  democ- 
racy seem  to  think. 


IT  WOULD,  OF  COURSE,  BE  GRATIFYING  TO  BRING  BETWEEN  THE 

covers  of  a  magazine  a  complete  guide  to  both  the  ethics 
and  economics  of  a  successful  democracy. 

Anyone  reading  this  issue  will  be  disappointed  if  he  ex- 
pects to  find  here  the  blueprints  of  a  new  era.  The  blue- 
prints are  not  to  be  had.  They  have  not  been  drawn. 
Producing  blueprints  is  not  the  stage  at  which  democracies 
have  arrived.  They  are  now  only  at  the  point  of  awaken- 
ing to  the  outer  challenge  which  has  been  issued  to  them. 
Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  Japan  and  a  growing  host  of 
smaller  states  have  thrown  aside  democratic  values  as  in- 
adequate to  modern  needs.  Why?  Because  these  have  sig- 
nally failed,  at  least  failed  to  come  to  their  fullest  fruition. 
We  may  not  know  they  have  failed — but  would  they  have 
been  discarded  otherwise  ?  Would  other  nations  accept  any 
other  scheme  of  values  if  they  judged  ours  to  be  more  use- 
ful? The  totalitarians  have  not  become  that  way  because 
they  are  wicked  people.  They  are  trying  to  survive  in  the 
world  of  reality  as  they  experience  reality.  So  are  we.  If 
our  system  is  not  real,  and  if  it  is  not  enough  to  enable  us 
to  survive,  we  too  ought  to,  and  will,  abandon  it.  And 
there  is  at  least  a  modicum  of  validity  in  saying  that  the 
very  existence  of  the  totalitarian  states  in  a  Europe  of 
established  civilization  is  evidence  that  democracy  is  fail- 
ing to  live  up  to  its  fullest  potentialities. 

VI 

BLUEPRINTS  OF  A  NEW  SOCIAL  ERA  WERE  NOT  EVEN  SOUGHT 
in  bringing  together  these  articles.  For  democracy  is  not 
Utopia.  It  is  a  process,  not  an  achievement;  an  attitude, 
not  a  solution.  And  what  has  been  sought,  more  than  any- 
thing, has  been  for  a  quickening  impulse  which  may 
hasten  and  clarify  the  process;  and  enlighten  the  attitude. 
For  that  reason  much  more  of  our  number  as  it  comes 
from  the  press  has  been  devoted  to  the  United  States  than 
to  Europe,  and  certain  specific  problems  of  American 
democracy  have  been  raised. 

But  the  original  outline  of  the  number  has  not  been 
abandoned  altogether  because  of  the  despair  engendered 
by  the  Munich  settlement.  We  start  in  Europe,  to  survey 
briefly  the  chief  minority  questions  and  describe  the  plight 
of  refugees  and  imprisoned  peoples.  This  section  is  there, 
not  only  because  Europe  is  profoundly  moving  and  read- 
ers must  be  told  about  it  but  because  Europe  is  far  enough 
away  to  fall  into  perspective,  and  its  events  have  reached 
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a  size  that  makes  them  easy  to  discern.  The  very  enormity 
of  the  sufferings  of  Europe  assures  their  being  clearly 
seen.  So  starting  the  number  in  Europe  we  carry  our  read- 
ers with  us  from  that  continent  back  to  their  own,  pre- 
pared to  examine  their  country  and  themselves  in  terms 
that  already  have  taken  form. 

The  failures  and  delinquencies  of  democracy  in  the 
United  States  are  not  enormous,  but  they  are  there.  They 
may  be  less  than  enormous  only  because  they  are  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  development.  Bernard  Shaw  remarked 
during  the  World  War  that  the  Allies  were  only  fighting 
their  own  worst  sins  as  practiced  by  the  enemy.  It  is  no 
less  true  that  Europe  is  being  denounced  today  for  prac- 
ticing tyranny  and  indulging  in  persecution,  both  of 
which  are  to  be  duplicated,  in  lesser  degree,  in  this  coun- 
try. Nor  is  it  unfair  to  America  to  say  so.  Every  freedom 
this  country  now  enjoys  has  had  to  be  won  from  enemies 
of  freedom,  and  the  enemy  is  not  even  always  a  whole 
person;  he  often  lurks  as  a  division  of  a  partially  liberal 
individual. 

This  number  must  start  in  Europe,  also,  because  it  is 
from  there  that  challenge  has  come  to  us,  along  with  the 
other  democracies.  "We  or  They"  was  not  Hamilton  Fish 
Armstrong's  phrase  in  the  title  of  his  book;  it  was,  as  he 
pointed  out,  Mussolini's.  At  the  time  Mussolini  uttered  it, 
the  conflict  between  him  and  us  was  wholly  one  of  ideas. 
Today  it  already  is  taking  on  a  physical  dimension.  We 
are  increasing  our  navy  and  airforce  because  of  it.  We  are 
strengthening  the  defenses  of  our  own  coasts  and  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  preparing  to  protect  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  This  aspect  of  the  world  crisis  is  most  unex- 
pected, as  much  so  as  that  France  should  betray  Czecho- 
slovakia, or  that  Britain  should  assent  to  German  hege- 
mony of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

A  year  ago  the  United  States  in  its  thought  about  foreign 
affairs  was  obsessed  with  only  one  idea,  to  stay  out  of 
other  countries'  wars.  It  was  naive  enough  to  believe  that 
was  all  it  had  to  do.  It  wrote  its  neutrality  legislation,  and 
proudly  imagined  it  was  a  foreign  policy.  America  was 
isolationist  in  the  certainty  of  its  own  safety,  the  only  con- 
dition which  engenders  isolationism.  Being  safe,  the  United 
States  was  not  going  to  throw  its  safety  away  by  partici- 
pating in  the  defense  of  anybody  else.  But  today  the  cer- 
tainty of  safety  has  gone,  and  the  talk  is  all  of  the  defense, 
not  of  the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  but  of  half  the 
world.  And  that  means  that  the  United  States  has  changed 
from  being  an  oversized  "small"  state  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  to  becoming  the  central  democracy  of  all 
democracies  confronting  Germany,  the  central  dictator- 
ship of  all  dictatorships. 

VII 

THE  LIP-SERVERS  OF  DEMOCRACY  ARE  ALL  FOR  THE  DEFENSE  OF 
a  free  Western  Hemisphere  as  though  superdreadnaughts 
and  airplanes  could  of  themselves  defend  freedom.  But 
they  cannot,  unless  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  overtly 
attacked.  The  menace  of  the  dictatorships,  judging  from 
their  behavior,  is  not  their  military  attack;  and  the  cry 
here  for  armaments  is  one  that  arises  from  old  habits 
rather  than  from  the  study  of  modern  dictator  methods. 
Nobody  since  the  World  War,  capable  of  putting  up  even 
a  half-way  defense,  has  been  attacked,  and  nobody  has 
been  attacked  whom  any  strong  country  was  willing  to 
defend.  Fascism  has  opened  up  a  new  age  of  aggrandize- 
ment but  not  of  frank  aggression.  Fascism  grows  great  by 
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assimiliating,  not  by  destroying,  what  it  seeks  to  devour. 
And  it  has  been  discreet  in  choosing  not  to  assimilate 
anything  which  would  be  forbidden  to  it  by  any  strong 
nation.  So  far  as  the  dictator  states  are  concerned  as  they 
now  function,  the  United  States  is  invulnerable,  and  its 
own  safety  from  attack  is  sure.  The  remarkable  feature  in 
America's  awakening  to  the  German  menace  is  the  sense, 
not  quite  defined,  that  despite  our  safety  from  direct  at- 
tack Germany  is  a  menace.  The  sense  is  sound.  For  the 
totalitarian  intrusion  into  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  not 
going  to  be  by  direct  affront;  it  will  be  by  subterfuge. 

The  oblique  means  are  already  in  use,  not  only  in  Latin 
America  but  to  a  genuine  though  insignificant  extent  in 
the  United  States  itself.  The  chief  of  the  oblique  means 
is  the  propagation  of  the  idea.  Already  our  homes  are  be- 
ing entered  by  radio  from  Berlin  and  Rome.  Already  the 
Germans  in  the  United  States  are  being  claimed  as  citi- 
zens of  a  German  world  state  and  asked  to  behave  as 
such.  But  if  that  form  of  conquest  is  futile  in  this  country 
it  is  stronger  by  far  in  Latin  America.  There  radio  propa- 
ganda is  supplemented  by  the  most  effective  news  services, 
and  die  German  and  Italian  colonists  and  business  organi- 
zations are  centers  of  tireless  efforts  to  establish  contra- 
democracy,  and  the  drive  for  trade  is  shown  to  be  insep- 
arable from  the  drive  for  influence. 

We  begin  to  see  that  safety  from  Germany  involves 
more  than  neutrality.  If  a  dictatorship  grows  great  by 
swallowing  weak  peoples,  neutrality  in  that  process  is 
self-disservice.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  be  determined  to  be  so 
strong  as  to  interfere  with  the  process  if  carried  over  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  An  American  navy  will  give 
weight  to  the  advice  of  the  State  Department.  But  neither 
the  navy  nor  any  diplomatic  note  from  Washington  will 
stop  the  spread  of  Nazi  doctrine  in  South  America. 

We  are  in  an  age  whose  modernity  is  so  fresh  that  even 
quite  up-to-date  people  miss  it.  The  totalitarian  war  is  a 
new  kind  of  war.  Even  the  airplane  is  old-fashioned  in  com- 
bating it.  It  is  a  war  of  ideas,  of  mendacity  against  trudi, 
of  a  play  on  unfamiliar  conceptions  of  blood  and  race, 
of  promises  to  the  young,  of  threats  of  physical  war  to  in- 
timidate peaceable  peoples,  of  appeals  to  the  most  intense 
prejudices  of  which  mortals  are  capable.  Against  none  of 
these  weapons,  except  the  threat  of  violence,  are  a  strong 
navy  and  airforce  of  the  least  avail.  And  that  is  why  the 
rise  of  Fascist  power  is  a  danger  that  is  not  yet  being  met. 

In  the  conflict  of  ideas,  only  one  superiority  will  stem 
the  totalitarian  advance,  and  that  is  a  still  stronger  idea 
properly  understood  and  clearly  discernible  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Granted,  the  idea  of  democracy  is  not  suited 
to  propaganda.  Unlike  fascism  it  cannot  gain  its  ends  by 
intrigue.  Who  can  imagine  organizing  secret  societies  in 
Latin  America  which  at  surreptitious  meetings  render 
obeisance  to  a  portrait  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  or  even 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  George  Washington?  Democracy 
can  only  fight  for  itself  by  being.  Its  health  is  its  only 
propaganda.  It  becomes  a  missionary  only  in  devotion  to 
its  mission  of  giving  freedom  to  its  own  people. 

VIII 

So   IT  IS  WELL  TO  USE  EUROPE  AS  OUR  STARTING   POINT  AND 

then  end  with  the  appreciation  that  an  essential  answer 
to  the  menace  of  Fascist  values  is  a  new  vigor  in  our 
American  democracy.  It  may  be  a  round-about  way  to  re- 
assure an  American  in  his  dread  of  Germany  to  tell  him 
to  be  a  better  American  in  his  home  town.  But  it  is  the 


hardest  kind  of  sober  realism.  The  incitement  to  democ- 
racy by  and  for  Americans  is  quite  as  much  part  of  na- 
tional defense  as  a  building  program  for  the  navy  and 
airforce. 

One  cannot  escape  altogether  the  presentiment  that  not 
only  Europe  but  all  of  Western  civilization  is  in  the  grip 
of  the  same  fundamental  evolution  toward  a  new  order 
of  life,  and  not  necessarily  a  better  one.  That  is,  it  may 
have  to  get  worse  before  it  can  get  better.  And  the  time  of 
being  worse  may  last  for  longer  than  the  fearful  care  to 
anticipate.  It  is  already  worse  in  Europe,  and  the  Munich 
settlement  seems  to  have  closed  the  possibilities  for  it  to 
become  better  soon.  If  it  is  true  that  the  same  basic  changes 
are  taking  place  in  our  economic  civilization,  then  the 
outlook  for  America  is  dark,  and  the  one  advantage  the 
United  States  now  enjoys  is  time  lag  in  the  development  of 
this  evolution  here,  as  against  its  appearance  in  Europe. 

But  the  word  "evolution"  is  not  as  scientific  as  it  sounds. 
Trends  in  Europe  and  here  undoubtedly  are  the  same. 
But  in  the  word  "evolution"  hides  the  word  "inevitable," 
which  no  individualist  can  accept.  It  is  almost  prim- 
itively superstitious  to  describe  anything  in  the  past  as 
inevitable.  Not  a  turning  on  the  road  of  history  has  been 
taken  which  was  not  at  a  crossroads  with  another  course 
open.  Not  a  choice  is  made  by  man  or  society  which  is 
not  between  things.  The  only  reality  we  know  is  the  real- 
ity of  the  world  built  of  the  choices  made.  But  to  call  die 
shape  of  this  world  inevitable  is  the  most  abject  defeatism. 

Fortunately  we  do  benefit  from  a  time  lag  as  against 
Europe.  The  trends  which  have  created  fascism  will  reach 
us  later,  as  did  wholesome  trends  which  made  for  social 
legislation  and  protected  our  labor  unions.  But  our  re- 
sponse to  the  trends  is  not  predetermined.  We  shall  choose 
the  response,  perhaps  without  thinking,  or  one  may  hope 
with  die  fullest  awareness  of  what  we  are  doing.  There  are 
signs  today  of  a  lack  of  thought  as  to  many  of  the  defenses 
of  democracy.  But  there  also  is  a  surge  of  awareness  in 
America — awareness  of  the  outer  world  for  one  thing — 
and  this  can  be  transmuted  into  awareness  of  our  own 
inner  life  as  Americans. 

IX 

THE  EIGHTEENTH  AND  NINETEENTH  CENTURIES  MIGHT  BE  DE- 

scribed  as  the  era  of  giving  to  majorities  the  power  that 
inherently  belongs  to  them.  The  twentieth  century  ap- 
pears to  be  faced  with  the  next  problem  in  sequence,  that 
of  majorities  learning  to  give  minorities  and  individuals 
the  rights  that  are  inherently  theirs.  A  democratic  society 
alone  can  assure  those  rights,  and  if  this  problem  is  to  be 
solved  at  all,  the  task  lies  with  the  United  States  in  fra- 
ternity with  the  British  Commonwealth  and  France,  and 
the  remaining  democracies  of  earth,  or  possibly  with  die 
United  States  alone.  To  say  that  the  problem  is  already  in 
the  acute  stage  will  not  surprise  anyone  who  reads  his 
newspapers.  It  is  self-evident  that  any  solution  whatever 
has  been  put  in  some  danger  by  the  rise  of  the  Fascist 
countries.  But  wisdom  and  faith  have  not  been  foreclosed, 
and  America  has  time,  far  more  time  than  Britain  or 
France,  to  work  out  the  answer. 

That  is  the  mercy  of  our  geographical  heritage.  It  is  in 
the  desire  that  this  time  may  be  fully  and  fruitfully  used, 
insofar  as  readers  of  a  single  issue  of  a  magazine  may  be 
stirred  to  contribute  to  that  end,  that  this  number  has 
been  conceived,  and  writers  and  artists  invited  to  contrib- 
ute to  it. 
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THE  AVENGER 


Majorities  Under  Tyranny 


by  JOHN  T.  WHITAKER 

Moscow,  Berlin,  Rome  —  if  labels  plaster  Mr.  Whitaker's  bag 
as  a  roving  correspondent,  they  stand  for  his  discerning  work 
at  the  seats  of  dictatorships.  As  few  others,  he  has  witnessed  the 
slow  degradation  of  the  majorities  back  of  them;  how  capitalists, 
tradesmen,  employers,  farmers,  the  people  as  a  whole,  pay 
through  the  nose;  why  Masaryk  was  right  when  he  once  said, 
"The  dictators  always  look  good  until  the  last  five  minutes." 


THE    GIVE    AND    TAKE    OF    POLITICAL    STRIFE    IS    NEITHER    SUS- 

pended  nor  resolved  by  a  tyranny.  The  pleasure  of  the 
tyrant  or  the  "best  interests"  of  the  people  remain  a  sub- 
ject of  debate  with  the  liveliest  differences  of  opinion. 

The  factions  around  Stalin  or  Mussolini  or  Hitler  strug- 
gle, the  one  against  the  other,  no  less  bitterly  than  if  their 
divergences  were  the  alternative  programs  of  parliamen- 
tary parties  appealing  for  the  verdict  of  a  free  and  sover- 
eign people. 

The  Russian  tyranny,  to  take  an  obvious  example,  could 
no  more  prevent  differences  on  whether  Russia  should  be 
allied  with  or  against  Germany  than  British  democracy 
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can  avoid  the  Chamberlain-Eden  controversy.  Tukachev- 
sky  and  eight  of  his  fellow  generals  favored  an  under- 
standing with  Germany  and  to  prevent  their  opinion  be- 
coming the  majority  point  of  view,  Stalin  shot  them. 

I 

THERE  ARE  MANY  FORMS  OF  TYRANNY  AND  THE  NATURE  OF 
each  changes  as,  for  instance,  when  the  tyrant  may  be- 
come more  benevolent  or  more  avaricious  of  power.  But 
the  one  thing  which  is  common  to  them  all  in  every  phase 
of  their  existence  is  this  struggle  of  factions. 

No  tyranny  has  been  able  to  do  away,  in  short,  with 
those   political  differences   which   are  said   to   mar  and 
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Bronze  figures  by  the  German  sculptor,  Ernst  Barlach,  recently  deceased 


render  less  efficient  that  form  of  government  which  we 
may  call  rule  by  the  majority. 

What  the  tyrant  does  succeed  in  doing  is  undisputed. 
He  suspends  rule  by  the  majority.  And  this  is  the  fate  of 
the  majority  under  a  tyranny,  that,  while  many  pressure 
groups  and  many  minorities  have  their  way,  the  wishes 
of  the  majority  are  overridden. 

Tyranny  treats  the  majority  as  a  minority  and  must 
so  treat  it. 

This  generalization  which  was  true  in  the  days  of  the 
Caesars  is  clearly  illustrated  again  today  in  Germany  or 
in  Italy  or  in  Russia.  Short-lived  as  they  are,  each  of  these 
tyrannies  affords  examples  which  follow  the  classic  pattern. 

No  student  of  Germany  will  suggest,  for  instance,  that 
the  German  majority  was  anti-capitalistic.  The  tyranny  of 
the  Nazi  minority  was  achieved,  in  fact,  precisely  because 
die  majority  feared  a  Marxist  minority  which  polled  six 
million  votes.  Just  as  even  Jewish  capitalist  bankers  and 
industrialists  secretly  contributed  to  the  Nazi  party  funds, 
so  the  Junker  landlord  farmers  and  generals  elaborated 
the  coalition  which  made  Hitler  chancellor  of  the  Reich. 
Hitler  was  elected  to  tyranny  over  all  Germans  because 
the  majority  of  Germans  feared  the  destruction  of  the 
capitalist  system. 

AND  YET  THIS  IS  WHAT  HlTLER  BEGAN  IMMEDIATELY  TO  DE- 

stroy.  Bankers  who  feared  Marxism  have  seen  their  banks 
taken  over  by  a  Marxist  system  of  state  socialism  which 
has  robbed  unborn  generations  as  well.  Industrialists  who 
wanted  the  labor  unions  controlled  have  seen  their  own 
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profits  regulated,  been  told  they  could  or  could  not  have 
foreign  exchange,  been  told  where  to  sell  and  at  what 
prices,  have  been  told  when  to  expand  plant  and  what 
to  manufacture,  so  that  no  German  is  any  longer  even 
nominally  the  master  of  his  enterprise.  And  while  the 
Junker  landlord's  estates  are  being  cut  up  he  is  told  what 
he  can  and  cannot  feed  his  cattle  and  his  fowl.  Labor  is 
not  merely  controlled;  it  is  conscripted,  herded  in  convict 
camps  and  rationed.  Nothing  remains  of  capitalism  except 
the  ardent  desire  of  the  German  majority  for  its  return. 

THAT  THIS  SHOULD  HAVE  PROVED  AN  EXACT  PARALLEL  TO 
what  happened  to  capitalism  under  the  Italian  tyranny  is 
not  coincidence,  but  an  obvious  illustration  that  under 
any  tyranny  the  majority  and  its  wishes  are  reduced  to 
minority  status.  Mussolini  came  to  power  as  the  champion 
of  a  fascism  which  would  save  Italy  from  communism. 
He  had  the  support  of  the  bankers  and  the  industrialists 
and  the  great  landowners  no  less  than  an  alliance  with 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  himself. 

The  position  to  which  the  Italian  monarch  has  been 
relegated  is  nevertheless  one  of  power  and  of  prestige 
when  compared  with  what  Mussolini  has  done  to  die 
banker,  the  industrialist  and  the  landlord.  Outright  con- 
fiscation of  certain  categories  of  property  and  governmen- 
tal control  of  others  has  not  sufficed  a  tyranny  which  sacri- 
fices capitalism  to  the  ever-growing  needs  of  a  Caesar  and 
a  Caesar's  budget  which  must  enable  Italians  to  "live  like 
lions"  in  Ediiopia  and  Spain.  More  recently  there  has 
been  resort  to  the  direct  capital  levy. 
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The  Italian  "capitalist"  explains  it  woefully.  "The  Com- 
munist says  your  cow  belongs  to  the  state  but  he  lets  you 
have  the  milk.  The  Fascist  says  the  cow  belongs  to  you 
and  you  must  feed  and  milk  it — only  the  milk  belongs  to 
the  state." 

The  experience  of  the  Germans  and  the  Italians  as  capi- 
talists is  paralleled  by  what  has  happened  to  the  majority 
and  its  wishes  in  every  other  field.  Just  as  no  one  would 
say  that  the  majority  in  either  country  was  anti-capitalistic, 
so  no  one  would  argue  that  they  are  apart  from  the  great 
civilizing  forces  of  humanism.  Was  the  German  majority 
anti-Semitic?  Is  it  anti-Semitic  today?  Are  the  people  of 
Italy — where  one  can  scarcely  find  a  Jew — hostile  to 
Jewry? 

The  Masses  Want  Bourgeois  Amenities 

JUST  AS  I  AM  STRUCK  WHEN  I  VISIT  GERMANY  AND  ITALY  BY 

the  almost  pathological  necessity  the  two  peoples  feel  to 
tell  me,  first,  that  they  do  not  hate  the  Jew  and,  second, 
that  they  do  not  want  war,  so  I  am  struck  in  each  visit 
to  Russia  by  the  increasing  interest  of  the  Soviet  comrade 
in  bourgeois  comforts.  The  Russian  majority  wants  more 
consumer's  goods  and,  in  my  opinion,  wants  them  more 
than  it  wants  anything  else  in  the  world.  But  the  Stalin 
regime  treats  the  majority  as  if  it  were  the  minority  and 
heeds  only  those  factions  which  urge  greater  industrial- 
ization of  the  Soviet  Union  and  steadier  preparation  for 
war. 

This  effort  to  rush  industrialization  through,  just  as  the 
great  accomplishment  of  farm  collectivization  was  jammed 
through  with  brutal  swiftness,  strains  the  patience  of  the 
majority  almost  to  the  breaking  point.  It  is  the  desire  of 
the  Russian  majority  to  have  more  of  the  "good  things  of 
life"  and  a  less  Spartan  existence,  which  explains  in  large 
measure  why  Russia  so  far  has  not  solved  the  production 
problem.  And  it  is  the  production  problem  in  turn  which 
lies  at  the  bottom,  I  believe,  of  the  tragic  "purge"  which 
is  filling  the  Russian  land  with  terror. 

There  seems  to  be  a  rule  that  the  tyrant  should  thwart 
the  will  of  the  majority,  if  one  can  judge  by  Russia,  Italy 
and  Germany — three  current  tyrannies  in  varying  stages 
of  development.  For  in  each  of  these  systems  the  factions 
which  champion  divergent  policies  appeal  not  to  the  ver- 
dict of  public  opinion  but  directly  to  the  personality  of 
the  tyrant. 

Now   IN   THE   GAME   OF    PALACE   INTRIGUE   AND   COURT   FAVOR 

the  majority  "will"  is  always  at  a  disadvantage,  for  in  the 
nature  of  things  it  is  a  "middle  of  the  road"  position,  slow 
to  crystallize  and  to  make  itself  felt  because  it  grows  out 
of  a  spirit  of  compromise.  The  extremist  alone  has  a 
blindly  zealous  enthusiasm  for  a  definable  point  of  view 
or  policy. 

The  extremist  whispers  more  swiftly  and  persuasively 
in  the  ear  of  the  tyrant.  The  extremist  makes  his  value- 
nuisance  or  otherwise— more  readily  apparent  to  the  tyrant 
because  it  is  the  minority  pressure  group,  either  in  a  de- 
mocracy or  a  tyranny,  which  quickly  organizes  grateful 
loyalty  or  bitter  sabotage. 

They  Get  Bread  and  Circuses 

SIMILARLY  IT  is  IN  THE  PROPOSALS  OF  THE  MINORITY  Ex- 
tremists that  the  tyrant  finds  easy  and  cheap  victories.  For 
the  technique  of  the  tyrant  today  is  still,  "bread  and  cir- 
cuses." Thus  anti-Semites  caught  the  tyrant's  ear  in  Russia 


when  Stalin  attacked  the  gold-hoarders,  and  in  Italy  which 
needs  a  new  whipping  boy  as  inevitably  as  does  Nazi 
Germany. 

The  majority  "will"  is  slow  to  form  but  inexorable  in 
a  free  system.  To  form  a  minority  opinion  on  any  subject 
thousands  who  disagree  on  other  matters  come  together 
on  this  one.  But  born  of  compromise,  the  majority  will 
makes  itself  felt  on  basic  issues  not  month  by  month  or 
even  year  by  year  but  more  frequently  decade  by  decade. 
And  this  forces  upon  the  tyrant  a  consideration  which  is 
all  important  and  which  Mussolini  as  the  most  articulate 
intellectual  among  modern  tyrants  best  understands. 

Mussolini  has  discovered  that  the  masses  are  quick  to 
enthusiasm  and  easily  persuaded.  But  their  enthusiasm  is 
dissipated  and  they  do  not  remain  persuaded.  He  has  per- 
fected a  technique,  therefore,  of  rousing  public  opinion 
only  on  vague  and  emotional  issues.  On  vital  controversial 
matters  he  deliberately  bewilders  and  confuses  the  masses 
to  prevent  the  crystallization  of  opinion. 

Thus  the  emphasis  upon  the  dictator  as  "leader,"  thus 
the  rodomontade  instead  of  the  discussion  of  issues.  Mus- 
solini not  only  discharges  or  transfers  any  lieutenant  who 
catches  the  public  imagination — changing  the  guard,  it  is 
called  in  Italy — but  he  always  deliberately  resists  any 
crystallization  of  majority  opinion.  If  Mussolini  finds  that 
Italian  opinion  yearns  after  a  policy  he  himself  desires  he 
will  even  attack  that  policy  and  discipline  its  champions, 
only  to  bring  it  forward  himself  later.  Thus  he  prevents 
the  Italian  public  from  becoming  aware  of  the  force  which 
resides  in  public  opinion. 

THIS  TECHNIQUE  WHICH  IS  COMMON  TO  RUSSIAN  AND  GfiR- 

man  dictatorships  as  well  as  to  all  tyrannies  brings  us 
then  to  the  final  fate  of  the  majority — -its  debauchery. 
The  majority  is  reduced  to  the  status  of  a  minority  not 
only  because  of  the  technique  of  personal  power  and  pal- 
ace intrigue  but  also  because  in  the  nature  of  a  tyranny 
the  majority  must  be  reduced  to  impotence.  And  when 
the  majority  is  reduced  to  that  state  it  slowly  loses  its  in- 
tegrity and  its  self-respect. 

To  replace  the  enslaved  majority,  debauched  and  in- 
creasingly contemptible  even  in  its  own  eyes,  the  Russian, 
Italian  and  German  tyrannies  are  raising  up  new  genera- 
tions of  machine-tooled  automatons  who  function  under 
the  hands  of  the  tyrant  like  typewriter  keys  under  the 
hand  of  a  writer.  The  Christian  parents,  who  are  sick  that 
the  state  has  destroyed  religion  in  their  child  and  trained 
him  to  be  a  soldier  and  a  careerist,  are  laughed  at  by  the 
new  barbarians  who  serve  the  Russian,  the  German  and 
the  Italian  tyrants. 

Till  the  Last  Five  Minutes 

AND  THIS   IS   THE   WEAKNESS   OF   THOSE  TYRANNIES.   RfiSPECT- 

ing  ethics  no  more  than  their  parents,  the  young  barbarians 
are  careerists  in  a  system  where  court  favor  alone  pays. 
The  civil  servant,  the  advisor  and  the  technician  "get 
ahead,"  not  by  integrity  and  application,  but  by  fawning 
on  the  court  and  the  court  favorites.  This  brings  the  in- 
evitable collapse  of  every  tyranny — everyone  serves  the 
tyrant  but  no  one  serves  him  well. 

As  Masaryk  once  observed,  "The  dictators  always  look 
good  until  the  last  five  minutes."  And  in  the  collapse,  as 
in  the  period  of  debauchery  which  always  brings  the  col- 
lapse, it  is  the  majority,  or  the  people  as  a  whole,  who  pay 
most  dearly. 
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Labor  Under  Fascism 


by  ARTHUR  FEILER 

Trade  unionism  has  been  smashed  in  Germany  and,  in  its  stead, 
labor  and  youth  are  conscripted  into  a  system  in  which  they  have 
no  voice.  Unemployment  is  gone,  leisure  organized — but  what 
price  has  been  paid  is  here  reckoned  by  an  expert. 


ON  MAY  1,  1933,  NATIONAL  SOCIALISM  FULFILLED  ONE  OF 
German  labor's  oldest  dreams:  the  whole  of  Germany,  by 
order  of  the  Minister  for  Public  Enlightenment  and  Propa- 
ganda, pompously  celebrated  that  day  as  a  holiday  in 
honor  of  labor.  On  May  2, 1933,  Nazi  Storm  Troopers  took 
over  the  headquarters  and  the  funds  of  the  trade  unions. 
Some  of  the  union  leaders  (Grassman,  Leipart,  Wissell) 
were  imprisoned;  others  were  mistreated;  all  were  sum- 
marily dismissed  from  their  offices — not  by  the  member- 
ship which  elected  them,  but  by  the  Storm  Troopers.  Then 
the  unions  themselves  were  dissolved.  This  marked  the 
end  of  a  free  German  labor  movement.  Nothing  could 
more  impressively  symbolize  fascism  than  these  two  dates. 
For  propaganda  and  coercion,  sweets  and  scourges,  are  the 
methods  of  Fascist  domination.  And  bread  (although  not 
in  abundance)  and  circuses  are  its  results — at  the  price  of 
complete  subjugation. 

It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  dictatorship  that  it  must  de- 
stroy— and  does  destroy — every  free,  independent  activity 
of  individuals,  groups  and  classes.  It  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  totalitarianism  that  this  destruction  should  wither  all 
spontaneous  action.  Nothing  escapes  the  suppression  of 
freedom  under  fascism's  dictatorship — thought,  religion, 
the  production  and  consumption  of  ma- 
terial goods,  the  use  of  leisure,  of  in- 
come, and  of  individual  gifts  and  abili- 
ties. Everything  belongs  to  the  state. 
Without  distinction,  the  suppression 
blankets  capital,  trade,  the  profes- 
sions, labor.  Every  man,  whatever  his 
sphere,  must  carry  on  the  work  the 
dictatorship  assigns  him,  at  the 
place  prescribed,  for  the  wage  pre- 
scribed for  his  labor,  the  price 
fixed  for  his  product,  to  the  end 
determined  by  the  regime.  But 
while  this  means  totalitarian  sub- 
jugation of  every  individual  and 
of  every  enterprise — industrial, 
commercial,  agricultural  —  the 
effect  of  fascism  to  date  is  most 
conspicuous  in  the  field  of  labor. 
The  reason,  of  course,  is  that 
organized  labor  is  the  late 
comer  on  the  Machine  Age 
scene,  that  labor  every- 
where must  still  fight 
for  its  rights,  and  for  a 
fair  place  in  the  going 
scheme.  What  happens 
to  labor,  when  all  its 
weapons  for  such  a 


Any  plant,  large  or  small,  receives  from 
the  banner,  "We  cooperate.  .  .  ."  when  it 


fight  are  taken  away  and  all  its  avenues  of  free  association 
are  blocked  by  Fascist  dictatorship,  may  best  be  seen 
through  the  actual  experience  of  German  labor  in  six 
years  of  Nazi  rule. 

Labor's  Achievements  Before  Hitler 

IN  THE  THIRTEEN  YEARS  PRECEDING  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIALIST 

revolution,  the  social  legislation  of  the  German  Republic, 
and  the  growth  and  achievements  of  the  German  labor 
movement,  won  admiration  throughout  the  world.  The 
republic  increased  the  material  security  of  the  workers  by 
expanding  the  insurances  against  illness,  accident,  old  age 
and  unemployment.  Even  more  important  were  the  efforts 
of  the  republic  to  develop  economic  democracy  along  with 
political  democracy.  Employes  were  accorded  recognized 
representation  throughout  industry  and  government.  Shop 
councils  were  established  in  the  factories.  Trade  unions 
were  accepted  as  the  agencies  for  collective  bargaining  to 
set  wages,  hours  and  other  conditions  of  employment. 
Employe  representatives  were  seated  on  the  boards  of 
directors  of  the  large  joint  stock  companies,  an  expression 
of  the  idea  that  labor  is  as  essential  as  capital  in  modern 
enterprise.  Finally,  in  the  supreme  economic  advisory  body 
of  the  republic,  the  Reich  Economic  Coun- 
cil, capital  and  labor  were  given  the  same 
number  of  members  with  equal  voice  in 
the  discussion  of  both  economic  and 
social  policy. 

The    workers    themselves    filled    this 
legal   framework   with   a  real  vitality, 
expanding  in  all  directions.  The  trade 
unions  more  than  doubled  their  mem- 
bership   as    compared    with    pre-war 
figures,  growing  from  2.43  million 
in    1914    to    5.62    million    in    1930. 
Strong  in  this  army  of  voluntary 
adherents,  their  treasury  well  filled 
by    the   contributions   they   them- 
selves levied,  workers  could  bar- 
gain as  equal  partners  with  the 
employers'    associations.     Allied 
with    different    political    parties, 
the    workers    had    their    own 
newspapers    which    buttressed 
the    freedom    of   the    printed 
word  by  their  guaran- 
tee   that    the    printing 
X     press  was  readily  acces- 
sible   to    the   employes' 
I     political  and  social  view- 
points.    The     workers 
had   their  own   weekly 


the  Nazi  Party  the  right  to  carry 
joins  the  drive  for  greater  output 
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and  monthly  magazines,  their  own  research  bureaus  of 
expert  economists  and  statisticians.  Other  union  activities, 
some  of  them  carried  on  jointly  with  the  cooperative  asso- 
ciations, included  labor  banks,  cooperative  insurance  in- 
stitutions, building  enterprises,  bakeries,  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  other  factories  for  the  mass  production  of  goods 
to  be  sold  through  the  co- 
operative stores. 

The  moral  value  of  all 
these  undertakings  was  even 
greater  than  their  immedi- 
ate material  advantages.  The 
trade  unions  supported  their 
members  in  time  of  strikes, 
unemployment  and  other 
emergency.  They  offered  lec- 
tures and  theatrical  perform- 
ances, brought  their  mem- 
bers together  in  local  ath- 
letic clubs  and  neighborhood 
activities.  But  more  im- 
portant than  all  such  bene- 
fits was  the  consciousness  of 
the  workers  themselves  that 
these  organizations  were 
free  institutions,  the  work  of 
their  own  hands.  That  labor 
had  been  able  to  develop 
these  powerful  organizations 
by  its  own  vigor  and  enthu- 
siasm made  the  labor  move- 
ment and  all  its  activities  a 
source  of  pride,  hope  and 
devotion. 

There  is  little  adventure 
in  building  a  block  of  flats 


— a  number  of  people  will 
live  there,  rents  will  be  col- 
lected, repairs  made,  and 
that  is  all.  But  if  these  houses 

are  tangible  proof  of  common  strength  and  voluntary  co- 
operation, then,  for  the  builders,  they  become  a  monument 
to  democratic  freedom.  To  the  German  workers  the  whole 
trade  union  structure  was  such  a  monument. 

National  Socialism  has  destroyed  it  so  completely  that 
not  one  stone  is  left  standing  today. 

The  Nature  of  the  Nazi  Labor  Front 

IN   PLACE   OF  TRADE   UNIONS,  NATIONAL   SOCIALISM  SUPPLIES 

the  German  Labor  Front.  The  Labor  Front,  in  plan  and 
in  activities,  is  the  very  negation  of  freedom.  It  is  a  crea- 
tion of  the  National  Socialist  Party,  not  of  labor.  Its  func- 
tion is  the  "guidance  of  man" — molding  its  millions  of 
members  to  Nazi  patterns  by  incessant  propaganda.  Its 
membership,  even  larger  than  that  of  the  trade  unions, 
was  swiftly  enrolled  under  pressure  of  the  dictatorial  party, 
which  could  answer  every  refusal  to  join  up  by  the  refusal 
of  a  job. 

The  Labor  Front's  most  conspicuous  achievement  is  the 
development  of  a  variety  of  leisure  time  organizations. 
The  widely  publicized  program  of  "Strength  Through 
Joy"  includes  sports,  lectures,  concerts,  drama.  There  are 
the  popular  vacation  trips  for  workers  by  train,  bus  and 
boat;  and  since  in  Germany  the  wage  earner  has  never 
been  able  to  afford  the  "family  car"  which  so  many  Ameri- 


from  each  plant  representative,  as,  under  National  Socialism,  in- 
dustry and  workers  are  regimented.  The  pledge:  "I  pledge  my 
loyalty  to  Adolf  Hitler.  I  swear  I  will  work  for  and  protect  the 
work  community.  I  swear  that  I  will  be  a  true  helper  to  my  work 
comrades  in  alt  things.  I  swear  that  I  will  put  the  interests  of  the 
nation  above  all  else." 


can  workers  use  for  holiday  travel,  thousands  of  Germans 
are  thus  for  the  first  time  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
beauties  of  their  own  country  and  of  foreign  lands.  Com- 
pared with  the  elaborate  programs  of  "Strength  Through 
Joy,"  the  earlier  efforts  of  the  trade  unions  along  the  same 
lines  seem  like  very  simple  beginnings.  And  the  extent  to 

which  these  facilities  are 
used  measures  the  unsatis- 
fied need  for  such  oppor- 
tunities among  the  crowded 
millions  of  great  cities. 
What  the  modern  dictator- 
ships thus  achieve  could  be 
far  more  completely  real- 
ized in  the  freedom  of  the 
democracies  than  under  Fas- 
cist compulsion  and  domi- 
nation. "Strength  Through 
Joy"  serves  to  show  that 
mass  opportunity  for  the 
creative  use  of  leisure  time 
can  be  provided  at  relatively 
low  cost.  The  Labor  Front 
spends  an  insignificant 
share  of  its  revenues  in  this 
way.  Most  of  the  annual 
membership  fees,  which 
total  about  400  million 
marks  a  year,  is  simply  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Party,  to 
be  used  widiout  any  con- 
trol by  the  membership, 
and  without  accounting. 

The  diversion  of  Labor 
Front  dues  to  Party  pur- 
poses is  only  one  indication 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Labor  Front  in  regiment- 
ing the  worker.  Labor's 
self-government  has  been 

completely  overthrown.  No  group  or  class  under  fascism 
is  allowed  to  elect  its  own  leaders,  and  this  holds  true  for 
labor.  The  officers  of  the  Labor  Front  are  appointed  by  the 
Party.  These  leaders  are  not  responsible  to  the  members 
of  the  organization,  nor  does  their  term  of  office  depend 
upon  the  confidence  and  the  consent  of  the  membership. 
They  are  responsible  only  to  the  Party,  and  are  summarily 
replaced  if  they  fail  to  satisfy  the  Party  leader.  This  is  the 
theory  of  "leadership"  under  fascism.  In  the  business  enter- 
prise itself,  the  employes  no  longer  have  any  voice.  The 
German  national  labor  act  has  bestowed  upon  the  manu- 
facturer the  title,  "leader  of  the  enterprise,"  while  the  em- 
ployes are  his  "followers."  Both  employer  and  worker  arc 
chained  within  their  organizations  by  the  usual  Party 
methods  of  command  and  coercion. 

In  fact,  National  Socialism  is  not  interested  in  eidier 
employers  or  employes  as  such.  Its  goal  is  to  expand  and 
glorify  the  state.  National  Socialism's  sole  creed  is  aggres- 
sive nationalism.  The  state  is  raised  to  the  rank  of  deity 
and  the  single  aim  and  duty  of  the  people  is  to  serve  this 
new  god.  Rearmament  has  been  the  immediate  task,  and 
rearmament  in  the  Reich  includes  not  only  two-year  mili- 
tary service  for  every  young  man,  but  also  new  motor 
roads,  furiously  expanded  agricultural  and  industrial  pro- 
duction, new  factories  to  turn  out  goods  hitherto  imported, 


the    Labor    Front,   takes    the   pledge 
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a  vigorous  movement  for  self-sufficiency.  To  make  pos- 
sible this  undertaking,  National  Socialism  has  drafted  the 
whole  nation.  It  has  commandeered  the  country  s  ability 
to  produce;  its  capacity  to  consume,  to  invest  and  to  save; 
and  the  people  themselves,  body  and  soul.  Agriculture  and 
industry,  capital  and  labor,  must  wholeheartedly  serve  the 
state. 
Every  Worker  an  Industrial  Conscript 

FOR  LABOR,  THE  ACTUAL  RESULT  CAN   ONLY    BE   DESCRIBED  AS 

lifelong  conscription.  At  the  close  of  1932,  there  were  six 
million  German  workers  on  the  dole.  This  acute  unem- 
ployment, which  contributed  so  much  to  National  Social- 
ism's rise  to  power,  has  been  wiped  out.  Since  1936,  there 
has  been  an  actual  scarcity  of  man-power,  accentuated  by 
the  fact  that  one  million  men  are  now  serving  in  the  army, 
and  that  hundreds  of  thousands  more  are  enrolled  in  the 
equally  compulsory  labor  service  and  in  similar  organiza- 
tions. The  workers  are  little  better  than  slaves  in  the  drive 
for  rearmament.  Strikes  are  forbidden.  The  workers  are 
no  longer  free  to  move  from  town  to  town,  plant  to  plant, 
even  job  to  job.  A  man  may  change  his  situation  only  if 
the  change  fits  into  the  aims  of  the  regime.  No  employer 
is  permitted  to  hire  any  employe  without  the  explicit  con- 
sent of  the  official  labor  exchange.  According  to  a  decree 
of  February  1937,  "the  individual's  ambition  or  desires  are 
subservient  to  the  state's  interests." 

The  ingenious  method  used  to  control  every  movement 
of  every  wage  earner  is  the  work  book.  This  book,  which 
every  worker  must  carry,  is  a  labor  passport,  registering 
the  whole  vocational  career  of  the  bearer— his  age,  his 
skill,  his  training,  his  entire  occupational  experience.  The 
passport  makes  possible  what  the  law  calls  "putting  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place."  The  right  place,  of  course, 
is  the  armament  factories.  The  regime  drags  workers  from 
consumers'  goods  industries,  retrains  those  who  need  it, 
sends  them  where  they  are  wanted.  They  must  leave  their 


European 
Not  army  recruits,  but  lined  up  for  the  compulsory  half-year  in  the  Labor  Corpi 
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Open  space  for  rest,  one  objective  of  the  industrial  drive 

familiar  trades,  their  familiar  environments,  and  often  are 
compelled  to  go  to  communities  where  they  cannot  take 
their  families  with  them.  The  means  of  compulsion  are 
simple:  no  job,  no  relief,  no  bread  for  the  obstinate.  Dur- 
ing the  September  1938  crisis,  tens  of  thousands  of  work- 
ers were  requisitioned  from  industry,  and  without  even 
time  to  say  goodbye  to  their  wives  and  children,  they  were 
loaded  into  special  trains  and  sent  to  work  on  the  fortifica- 
tions along  Germany's  western  frontier.  But  in  "normal" 
times,  too,  as  a  writer  in  Foreign  Affairs  has  reported, 
"armies  of  workers  are  transported  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another  like  prisoners  of  war." 

The  Fascist  regime  deals  similarly  with  German  youth. 
Boys  and  girls,  when  they  leave  school,  are  marshalled 
into  trades  chosen  to  accord  with  the  aims  of  the  regime, 
rather  than  with  individual  tastes,  abilities,  and  hopes  for 

the  future. 

In  the  lower  middle  classes,  tens  of  thousands  of  small 
shopkeepers  and  artisans  have 
been  compelled  to  liquidate  their 
shops,  give  up  their  indepen- 
dence and  go  into  the  armament 
factories.  If  they  are  not  enthusi- 
astic about  their  changed  status, 
the  regime  is  not  slow  to  use  its 
power  to  counteract  what  it  calls 
"the  false  mentality  of  citizens." 

Fascism  For  Whcai? 

PRODUCTION  AS  SUCH,  AND  WITH 
it  the  national  income  figures  for 
Germany,  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  large  scale  public 
spending  for  rearmament.  But 
what  has  happened  to  the  stan- 
dard of  living  of  the  German 
people  is  another  story.  The  in- 
creased production  means  not 
the  increased  welfare  of  the 
people,  but  only  the  increased 
military  power  of  the  state.  The 
people's  consumption  of  the 
goods  they  produce  must  be  kept 
low  if  the  vast  armament  pro- 
gram of  the  state  is  to  go  forward. 
(Continued  on  page  181) 
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What  Happened  to  Vienna 


by  M.  W.  FODOR 

Vienna  has  fallen  in  the  twentieth  century  as  Athens  fell  to  the 
legions  of  Sulla.  For  Vienna  bore  a  son  who  was  to  devour  the 
city  of  his  birth.  The  Austrian  capital  was  perhaps  at  its 
best  under  that  perfect  bureaucrat,  Franz  Josef.  Today  it  is 
policed  by  fearless  young  Storm  Troopers  from  the  underworld. 
Here  is  a  moving  portrait  of  a  city  going  from  charming  decline 
to  brutal  death,  written  by  the  once  Vienna  correspondent  of 
The  Manchester  Guardian  and  Chicago  Daily  News. 


MANY  OF  MY  AMERICAN  FRIENDS  WHO,  IN  FORMER  DAYS, 
lived  in  Vienna  or  visited  me  in  that  city  liked  to  listen 
to  the  favorite  tune  of  the  Viennese: 

Wicn,  Wien,  nur  Du  allein 

Sollst  stets  die  Stadt  meiner  Traeume  sein.  .  .  . 

(Vienna,  Vienna,  you  alone, 

Shall  be  the  city  of  my  dreams.  .  .  .) 

The  Vienna  we  all  loved  and  adored  now  exists  indeed 
only  in  our  dreams.  As  the  frost  breaks  the  petals  of  the 
late  autumn  flowers,  Vienna  has  frozen  into  a  city  of 
dread.  It  no  longer  is  a  city  of  dreams. 

During  the  war,  English  soldiers  sang  a  song  to  the  tune 
of  a  well  known  melody:  "British  soldiers  never  die,  never 
die,  they  only  fade  away.  .  .  ."  When  I  visited  Vienna  the 
last  time,  I  felt  that  Vienna  never  dies,  it  only  fades  away. 
I  watched  many  phases  of  its  decay,  but  the  last  months 
were  more  terrible  than  anything  that  we  could  have  an- 
ticipated. But  it  lives,  as  Athens  lived  after  being  sacked 
by  the  Romans,  and  as  Rome  lived  after  being  ruined  by 
the  barbarians. 

In  the  interval  between  the  conquest  of  Vienna  and  the 
humiliation  of  Prague — a  six  months'  period  of  agony — I 
often  turned  to  the  pages  of  Gibbon's  "Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire."  I  am  sure  many  friends  did  the 
same.  But  Gibbon  gave  me  no  satisfaction,  no  sufficient 
explanation,  no  material  for  real  comparison.  I  found 
more  stimulus  in  the  works  of  a  German  historian  who, 
writing  seventy  years  ago,  was  a  forerunner  of  the  modern 
chroniclers,  Ferdinand  Gregorovius.  He  did  not  survey 
the  spectacular  period  of  the  declining  Rome;  he  described 
the  already  fallen  Rome,  and  what  is  more  important,  the 
already  fallen  Athens.  For  Vienna  today  is  nearer  to  the 
spirit  of  fallen  Athens. 

In  its  best  days,  Athens  was  the  spiritual  center  of  the 
antique  world.  Vienna,  in  a  narrower  sense,  was  an  im- 
portant center  of  intellectual  Europe  and  certainly  the 
musical  center  of  the  world.  When  the  Legions  of  Sulla 
conquered  Athens,  the  philosophers,  artists,  literati  and 
merchants  dispersed  in  all  directions.  These  emigres  of 
Athens  influenced  Europe's  culture  for  centuries,  for  even 
the  Italian  Renaissance  almost  fifteen  hundred  years  after 
the  decline  of  Athens  drew  on  Greek  scientists  and 
humanists.  Perhaps  I  am  not  wrong  in  seeing  a  parallel 
between  Athens :  38  A.D.  and  Vienna :  1938  A.D. 

Athenian  Vienna  provided  the  man  who  destroyed 
Austria.  But  probably  it  was  Athenian  spirit  and  Spartan 
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strategy  which  helped  Rome  destroy  the  mother  of  its  own 
civilization.  Greek  mythology  told  how  Kronos  devoured 
his  own  children.  Now  the  children  devour  their  fathers. 
"Vienna  never  dies,  it  slowly  fades  away.  .  .  ." 
Even  before  the  war  one  could  sense  the  coming  decay 
in  the  tunes  sung  in  the  Heurige,  the  open-air  wine  shops 
in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna.  One  can  put  various  interpreta- 
tions on  the  "Vienna,  Vienna,  you  alone.  .  .  ."  But  when 
I  heard  it  before  the  war  it  conveyed  a  mellow  air  of  slow 
decline.  We  thought  it  was  only  decadence.  But  it  was 
more,  it  was  decline.  The  Vienna  saying,  Wien  bleibt 
Wien,  (Vienna  remains  Vienna)  tried  to  convey  a  spirit 
of  optimism,  but  probably  the  truer  spirit  was  expressed 
in  the  other  song: 

Wien,  Wien,  Du  sterbende  Maerchenstadt.  .  .  . 
(Vienna,  Vienna,  you  dying  city  of  the  fairy  tales.  .  .  .) 

Vienna:  an  Emperor's  Capital 

THE  EMPEROR  FRANZ  JOSEF  WAS  STILL  ALIVE,  THE  ARCH- 
dukes  entertained  actresses  in  the  Hotel  Sacher,  and  hun- 
dreds of  two-horsed  cabs  raced  through  the  Hauptallee  of 
the  Prater  (needless  to  say  that  the  papers  wrote  long  ar- 
ticles about  the  danger  of  this  speeding  by  the  Vienna  cab- 
drivers).  In  the  Vienna  Opera,  Caruso  sang  Rigoletto  as 
guest,  the  newest  operettas  of  Lehar,  Kalman  and  Oscar 
Strauss  enchanted  the  suburban  masses,  and  Nicholas  de 
Szemere  de  genere  Huba  of  the  Hungarian  gentry  won 
$200,000  in  one  night's  session  of  gambling  from  Count 
Potocky  in  the  Jockey  Club.  Everything  looked  superb. 
But  in  the  Vienna  suburbs  in  the  Heurige  the  people  sang: 

Da  hast  mein  letztes  Krand'l,  es  ist  mir  alleseins.  .  .  . 
(Here  you  have  my  last  dollar,  it  does  not  matter  anyhow — ) 

and  this  song  expressed  a  truer  spirit.  The  sense  of  decay 
clouded  these  hearts  and  souls.  Only  in  the  upper  levels 
this  could  not  find  expression.  One  does  not  talk  of  death 
in  the  presence  of  aged  people,  and  Vienna  was  then  an 
aged  Dame  aux  Camellias.  Aged,  but  not  showing  diis 
age,  and  still  charming  and  witty.  The  lower  classes,  sit- 
ting in  their  wineshops,  knew  the  truth.  The  prolific  art- 
istic activities  and  the  excessive  gaiety  of  Vienna  were  per- 
haps a  defense  against  this  foreboding  of  decay. 

And  yet  what  an  attractive  city  Vienna  was  in  1913! 
The  Emperor  Franz  Josef  was  already  eighty-three,  but  a 
sixty-five-year  lesson  in  ruling  converted  him  to  the  most 
perfect  bureaucrat  in  the  world.  This  was  the  secret  of  old 
Vienna:  the  fiery  and  temperamental  Poles  and  Magyars 
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"The  Vienna  that  was— city  of  dreams,  music,  leisure,  charm,  gaiety,  religion,  literature,  art  and  science 


Photos  from  European 
-is  now  gone  forever" 


provided  the  brains,  they  were  Ministers  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  of  Finance;  the  Germans  were  the  organizers  in 
the  larger  units;  the  Jews  ran  the  finance  and  industry; 
together  with  Germans,  the  Italians  brought  art  to  the 
city;  the  South  Slavs,  military  abilities;  the  Czechs  pro- 
vided the  bureaucrats.  Over  this  chaotic  orchestra  ruled 
the  best  conductor  of  the  world,  Franz  Josef.  He  was  what 
this  conglomerate  of  nations  needed. 

The  court  life  brought  splendor  and  gaiety  to  the  city. 
The  Emperor  was  too  old  to  participate  personally  in 
social  life,  but  there  was  a  host  of  archdukes  and  arch- 
duchesses, because  everybody  born  as  a  Habsburg  in  truly 
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imperial  wedlock  was  an  archduke  or  archduchess  and 
the  archdukes  received  the  high  Order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  in  the  cradle. 

The  Emperor  owned  two  theaters:  the  Imperial  Opera 
and  the  Burgtheater.  The  opera  was  certainly  the  best  in 
the  world  in  those  days,  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  city  which 
had  been  home  for  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Gluck,  Haydn, 
Schubert,  Schumann  and  Johannes  Brahms.  Gustave  Mah- 
ler was  no  longer  the  director,  but  his  spirit  and  his  or- 
ganization haunted  the  house  under  the  directorship  of 
men  like  Felix  Mottl.  The  Burgtheater  was  the  leading 
literary  stage  in  the  German-speaking  world. 
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Titans  like  Hermann  Bahr,  Arthur  Schnitzler  and 
Hugo  von  Hoffmansthal  were  still  meeting  in  cafes,  while 
in  the  Cafe  Museum  composers  such  as  Franz  Lehar, 
Emmerich  Kalman,  Oscar  Strauss  and  Ralph  Benatzky 
were  jotting  down  new  melodies  on  the  white-topped 
marble  tables. 

The  city  was  rich,  the  banks  were  prosperous,  and  the 
bankers  even  more  so.  The  Socialists  complained  about 
capitalist  brutality — 
they  knew  all  about  it, 
because  many  of  them, 
like  Otto  Bauer,  came 
from  rich  textile  manu- 
facturing families.  The 
Socialists  and  the  na- 
tionalities complained 
against  the  brutality 
and  oppressive  spirit  of 
the  ruling  regime,  but 
even  the  Socialist  leader 
had  to  admit  that  it 
was  "Absolutismus 
gemildert  durch 
Schlamperei,"  autoc- 
racy modified  and  mel- 
lowed by  Schlamperei, 
a  typical  Austrian 
quality  which  cannot 
be  translated,  being  a 
mixture  of  easygoing- 
ness,  carelessness,  lazi-  "The  noisy  rule  and  braggadocio 
ness  and  easy  tolerance. 

Then  came  the  war  and  its  aftermath.  An  Empire,  one 
thousand  years  old,  and  a  dynasty  which  ruled  in  Vienna 
for  over  seven  hundred  years,  disappeared  almost  over 
night.  Dark  days  followed — the  Viennese  thought  the 
darkest  that  could  ever  happen.  But  they  were  mistaken. 
Twenty  years  later  it  was  to  be  even  worse. 

Vienna:  Socialist  Municipality 

IN  1918,  EVERBODY  THOUGHT  THAT  THE  END  OF  VlENNA  HAD 

come.  How  can  a  city  of  two  million  remain  as  the  capital 
of  six  million?  How  can  it  exist?  Karl  Hans  Strobl,  an 
interesting  Vienna  writer  (since  he  came  from  Prague  he 
is  now  a  shining  light  of  Sudeten  German  literature)  in 
one  of  his  novels  predicted  the  saddest  fate  for  Vienna. 
He  described  with  his  fantasy  a  dying  and  ruined  city,  its 
population  decimated  by  disease  and  epidemics.  The  Allies 
erected  barbwire  fences  round  it,  but  a  Viennese  succeeded 
in  kidnapping  the  daughter  of  an  American  millionaire, 
and  from  the  ransom  the  city  managed  to  live  for  a  year 
or  two. 

It  did  not  turn  out  quite  as  badly  as  that.  On  the  con- 
trary, Vienna  witnessed  a  new  revival,  and  developed  and 
thrived  despite  adverse  conditions.  There  were  years  such 
as  1926,  1930  and  1932,  when  Vienna  seemed  reborn  to  its 
ancient  grandeur.  It  was  an  illusion.  The  Athens  of  the 
second  century  B.C.  was  brilliant,  but  no  longer  the 
Athens  of  Timon  and  Pericles,  and  the  Vienna  of  Seipel 
and  Schuschnigg  was  no  longer  the  Vienna  of  Franz  Josef. 
Yet,  it  was  a  pleasant  city  and  John  Gunther,  Dorothy 
Thompson  and  Whit  Burnett  are  my  witnesses  that 
Vienna  in  diose  days  was  probably  die  finest  capital  to  live 
in.  It  had  charm,  elegance,  joie  de  vivre,  gaiety  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  frivolity.  Ir  was  not  as  frivolous  as  Paris. 
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yet  it  was  hedonistic.  Women  went  to  church  in  the  morn- 
ing, sinned  in  the  afternoon  and  found  absolution  for  their 
sins  on  Sunday.  The  Socialists  worked  hard  to  save  Vienna 
from  starvation  after  die  war.  While  the  Vienna  society 
succeeded  in  maintaining  some  of  the  pre-war  brilliance, 
the  Socialists  built  up  a  new  heaven-on-earth  by  develop- 
ing modern  housing  and  welfare  systems. 
Foreign  visitors  flocked  in  by  the  thousands  and  tens-of- 

thousands.  Some  came 
to  listen  to  opera;  others 
to  visit  the  sunshine 
houses  of  the  municipal- 
ity and  learn  something 
of  how  to  build  the  city 
of  the  future;  others, 
again,  to  enjoy  the  cafe 
life,  the  easygoingness, 
the  direct  charm  and 
gaiety  of  the  town;  still 
others  came  to  admire 
the  Vienna  woods  with 
dieir  Heurige  and  the 
skiing  mountains,  die 
Rax  and  the  Schneeberg. 
The  tourists  brought 
foreign  currency  which 
could  then  be  turned  in- 
to luxuries  and  other 
amenities.  Vienna  was 
again  a  dream  city— and 

of  young  Storm  Troopers  ..."  men    dreamed    there, 

and  among  the  dream- 
ers, unfortunately,  was  Adolf  Hitler. 

Christmas  1937  was  still  gay  and  hilarious.  But  a  month 
later  the  clouds  gathered.  The  Tavs  putsch  to  overdirow 
die  existing  Schuschnigg  regime  cast  the  shadow  of  com- 
ing events  over  the  city.  In  February,  Schuschnigg  was 
summoned  to  Berchtesgaden.  Those  who  could  read  the 
signs  of  the  time  knew  the  last  chapter  had  begun.  People 
asked  if  it  would  be  long  or  short,  but  still  the  carnival  was 
gay  and  exuberant. 

Events  followed  in  quick  succession.  First,  Dr.  Schusch- 
nigg ordered  a  plebiscite,  one  which  did  not  take  place 
because  two  days  before  the  voting  the  German  ultimatum 
demanded  Schuschnigg's  resignation.  The  Austrian  chan- 
cellor resigned  on  March  11,  and  on  March  12  German 
troops  marched  into  Austria.  On  the  same  afternoon,  Hit- 
ler visited  the  grave  of  his  parents  in  Leonding. 

Vienna  of  the  Nazi  "Puelcher" 

ON  THAT  DAY  THE  OLD  VlENNA  WAS  FINISHED.  ROME  WAS  NO 

longer  Rome  when  the  Vandals  occupied  the  city,  and 
Athens  was  no  more  Athens  when  barbarian  legionaries 
trod  die  marble-paved,  sacred  street.  Vienna  ceased  to  be 
Vienna  when  the  German  army  marched  in.  It  may  be 
diat  in  die  western  provinces  of  Austria  some  people  were 
happy  that  the  Nazis  had  come  to  rule.  But  not  so  Vienna. 

The  Austrian  Nazis  who  wished  the  regime  changed  are 
now  dissatisfied.  They  diought  that  Nazism  meant  just 
anti-clericalism  and  anti-Semitism.  They  dislike  the  drill, 
the  discipline  and  the  hard  work  imposed  on  them  by  the 
masters  from  Germany.  The  Catholics,  while  not  daring 
to  mutter  a  word,  are  angry  and  desperate. 

And  die  Jews?  They  withdrew  frightened  to  their 
houses,  and  had  to  let  one  (Continued  on  page  179) 
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PRESENT  WORLD  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JEWS 


LATIN  AMERICA 

Each  symbol  represents  one  million  Jewish  people 
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Each  symbol  represents  100,000  Jewish  people 

There  ore  about  10,000  additional  Jews  in  Danzig  and  Memel 
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Plight  of  a  People 


by  MARVIN  LOWENTHAL 

The  scourge  of  fanatic  attack  on  minorities  has  lashed  most 
ruthlessly  of  all  upon  the  Jews.  This  portrait  of  a  people,  in  a 
time  of  woe  not  equaled  since  the  days  of  Jeremiah,  has  been 
prepared  from  recent  research  and  official  statistics,  reinforced 
by  the  author's  own  firsthand  material  gathered  as  Jewish 
minority  representative  at  Geneva  and  historian  of  sixteen 
centuries  of  Jewish  life  in  what  is  now  the  Third  Reich. 


FOR  A  SCORE  OF  YEARS  WARFARE   HAS  BEEN  WAGED  UPON  THE 

Jewish  people  in  parts  of  Europe.  During  more  than  a 
decade  it  was  incipient  or  disguised.  But  in  1933,  when 
the  National  Socialists  took  power  in  Germany,  the  war 
was  publicly  avowed;  and  it  now  flames  or  smoulders 
over  half  the  globe.  As  a  result  of  either  the  example  of 
Germany  or  her  influence  and  propaganda,  or  the  pressure 
and  price  of  her  trade,  the  war  has  been  carried  openly 
against  the  Jews  of  all  Central  Europe  and  Italy,  and 
covertly  against  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  North  and  South 
Africa,  Mexico,  the  Province  of  Quebec,  every  country  in 
Central  and  South  America  where  they  dwell  in  any 
number,  and  in  a  measure  slight  as  yet,  but  continually 
growing,  against  the  Jews  of  the  European  democracies 
and  the  United  States. 

Why  Jews  Are  Attacked 

THE   MOTIVES   BEHIND   THIS   WARFARE   MAY    BE   SEEN   IN   THE 

benefits  it  provides.  The  drive  against  the  Jews  renders, 
to  those  who  are  conducting  it,  the  same  services  as  the 
persecution  of  almost  any  minority  and  the  waging  of 
nearly  every  war.  The  enthusiasm,  the  intoxicating  hatred, 
the  sense  of  conquest  which  it  evokes  enables  the  masters 
of  Germany  and  her  imitators  to  make  their  populations 
relish  the  iron  discipline  and  the  heavy  sacrifices  which  a 
Fascist  system  of  government  requires  in  order  to  remain 
in  power.  Starving  the  Jews  permits  the  majority  of  the 
populace  to  forget  their  own  degree  of  hunger.  In  the 
excitement  of  stripping  the  Jews  of  civil  rights,  protection 
and  freedom,  the  majority  are  blinded  to  their  own  inse- 
curity and  slavery.  To  despise  the  Jews  as  part-brutes, 
beneath  the  level  of  humanity,*  recompenses  the  majority 
for  the  indignities  inflicted  by  the  government  upon  their 
own  manhood. 

Moreover,  as  in  all  wars  and  persecutions,  there  is  loot. 
To  take  a  modest  example,  Italy  will  give  more  employ- 
ment and  property  to  its  Gentile  population  through  the 
robbery  of  its  60,000  Jews  than  through  the  conquest  of 
Ethiopia,  and  at  a  fraction  of  the  latter 's  cost.  Once  it  be 
accepted  that  Jews  or  any  other  minority  are  neither  citi- 
zens nor  to  be  reckoned  among  the  population — that  they 
simply  do  not  count — their  degradation,  expropriation, 
expulsion,  or  extermination  becomes  an  immediate  gain, 
whatever  the  ultimate  loss.  If  humanity,  decency,  and  all 


long  range  views  or  civilized  values  be  cast  aside,  the  war 
upon  Jewry  pays — as  does  any  crime. 

Finally,  among  all  minorities  and  potential  enemies  the 
Jews  are  the  most  convenient  and  the  safest.  The  con- 
venience of  their  selection  lies  in  the  age-old  dislike  and 
mistrust  of  them  which  the  Western  world  has  inherited 
from  medieval  Christianity  and  which  needs  but  slight 
encouragement  to  burst  into  renewed  hatred.  They  are 
the  safest  enemy  because  they  are  a  tiny  and  a  helpless 
minority.  They  live  nowhere,  outside  of  Palestine,  in  com- 
pact masses  rooted  to  a  territory  or  soil.  Nowhere,  outside 
of  Palestine,  can  they  arm  themselves  or  occupy  a  ground 
on  which  to  fight.  And  nowhere,  even  including  Palestine, 
have  they  a  central  government  and  national  homeland 
capable  of  protesting,  bargaining,  or  battling  in  their  be- 
half. Indeed,  the  very  conditions  which  should  have 
spared  them  from  attack — their  loyalty  to  their  native 
lands  which  are  obviously  the  only  ones  they  can  call 
their  own,  the  impossibility  of  their  harboring  irredentist 
claims  or  intrigues,  the  political  and  social  disunity  in 
their  ranks  as  a  natural  result  of  their  dissemination 
among  all  economic  strata,  and  their  glaringly  small 
numbers — have  only  demonstrated  their  helplessness  and 
therefore  rendered  them  ideal  as  a  foe  and  an  object  of 
loot. 

It  is  a  strange  sort  of  war.  All  the  fighters  in  it  are  on 
one  side,  the  side  of  the  anti-Semites;  and  all  the  noncom- 
batants  are  on  the  Jewish  side.  In  fact,  the  only  weapon 
of  defense  which  the  Jews  possess  is  their  ability — what- 
ever it  is  worth — to  hang  on,  to  hold  out,  to  refuse  to  be 
exterminated.  The  only  ammunition  for  this  weapon,  so 
far,  is  the  material  aid  supplied  by  Jews  who  are  not  yet 
under  direct  fire  and  by  their  Gentile  friends.  And  unless 
this  aid  is  vastly  increased,  even  that  weapon  will  fail. 

Victims  in  National  Socialist  Germany 

A    GLANCE   AT   THE    MAIN    BATTLEFIELDS    WILL   CONFIRM    THE 

worst  fears.  In  Greater  Germany,  where  open  warfare 
first  began  and  where  the  hardest  blows  have  fallen,  there 
are  still  650,000  Jews  and  at  least  another  600,000  "non- 
Aryans" — that  is,  Christians  of  Jewish  birth  or  even  remote 
Jewish  descent — numbering  together  about  1.5  percent  of 
the  total  population.  Last  November  10  a  spontaneous 
mob,  spontaneously  armed  with  clubs  and  hammers,  at 
a  single  spontaneous  hour  of  the  night,  smashed  and 
wrecked  practically  every  Jewish  store,  office,  and  busi- 
ness in  the  land.  Two  days  later,  a  fine  of  one  billion 
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Germany.  Anti-Semitism  in  a  book  of  nursery  rhymes 


N^dza  i  zaraza 


Teror  i  panowanl* 
zydostwa 


i  cywilitacjj 


(Above)  Poland.  Handbill:  Jews  are  Communists. 
(Below)  Italy.  A  new  race  magazine  devoted  to 
erasing  the  Jewish  "blot"  on  the  Roman  nation 
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marks  ($400  million)   was  imposed  upon  shattered  Jewry.  In  the  week 
that  followed,  sixty  thousand  Jews,  one  male  adult  out  of  every  two 
were  sent  to  concentration  camps;  and  the  majority  of  them  are  stil 
there    Since  January  1  of  this  year,  every  Jew  and  part-Jew  has  t 
deprived  of  all  means  of  earning  a  living;  the  chief  exceptions  are  such 
Jewish  merchants  as  cater  exclusively  to  Jewish  customers,  leaving  i 
a  question  as  to  what  the  customers  will  use  for  money. 

If  is  hard  on  both  the  writer  and  the  reader  to  translate  this  wholesale 
tragedy  into  simple  human  terms.  In  nearly  every  other  Jewish  house- 
hold  one  or  two  of  the  menfolk  today  are  absent.  But  their  wives  or 
mothers  need  not  wonder  where  they  are.  They  are  not  working  at  store 
or  desk,  for  they  have  no  jobs  or  business.  They  are  not  at  prayer;  one 
hundred  and  eighty  synagogues  were  destroyed  that  night  of  Novembe 
10  But  they  can  all  be  found,  though  it  is  not  permitted  to  visit  or  s 
them,  in  concentration  camps  where  they  are  breaking  stones  and  drain- 
ing marshes  fourteen  hours  a  day,  constantly  exposed  to  brutality  and 
blows.  Sometimes  they  come  home-in  a  crematory  urn.  It  is  now  i 
ported  that  forty  thousand  of  these  prisoners  have  been  released.  Hun- 
dreds were  returned  to  their  homes  with  serious  lung  disorders,  tract 
limbs  and  shattered  nerves. 

In  the  other  half  of  the  households  the  men  sit  idle  all  day,  and  « 
spend  the  nights  out-walking  the  streets  or  hiding  in  the  home  ot  an 
over-brave  Gentile  friend.  Nights  are  the  favorite  time  for  the  raids  whicl 
end  in  the  concentration  camp.  There  are  no  diversions.  Movies,  theaters, 
concerts,  picture  galleries,  cafes,  beer-gardens,  parks,  even  some  of. 
important  streets  and  boulevards,  are  barred  to  them.  The  radio  has  been 
removed  by  the  police.  But  time  can  always  be  spent  in  wondering  how 
to  meet  the  next  installment  of  the  billion-dollar  fine  levied  by  the  Nazi 
regime;  in  puzzling  over  what  will  happen  when  the  already  depleted 
savings  account  gives  out,  or  whether  the  local  Jewish  relief  agency  (ted 
with  funds  from  Jews  in  America  or  elsewhere  abroad)  will  be  able  t 
supply  food  and  drink  and  coal  for  another  week;  and,  finally,  in  worry- 
ing about  the  children.  When  father  and  mother  are  not  grieving  for  the 
little  ones  already  gone  to  England,  Holland,  God  knows  where,  and 
never  to  be  seen  again,  they  are  praying— and  may  such  a  prayer  I 
spared  the  rest  of  mankind— that  their  children  be  taken! 

The  avowed  purpose  of  this  inhuman  treatment— the  concentration 
camps,  violence,  and  starvation-is  to  force  the  million  and  more  vie 
tims  to  emigrate.  And  the  condition  of  emigration  is  absolute  poverty. 
Between  wreckage,  forced  sales,  fines,  confiscation  tax,  and  blocked 
marks,  a  family  which  has  salvaged  $10,000  would  be  lucky  to  escape 
with  $300;  and  very  few  can  salvage  anything  like  that  amount  What 
then  unless  outside  forces  drastically  intervene  and  intervene  with  some- 
thing a  great  deal  more  potent  than  sympathy,  will  be  the  fate  of  these 
million  and  more  human  beings?  The  Schwarzc  Korfs,  official  organ  of 
the  German  secret  police  and  Hitler's  Elite  Guard,  a  journal  which  has 
usually  been  correct  in  its  prognostications  in  Jewish  matters,  foresees,  o 
rather  threatens,  two  alternative  conclusions.  In  one  case  the  bulk  ot  the 
victims,  after  eating  up  their  resources,  will  be  consigned  to  forced-labor 
camps  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  In  the  other  case,  once  the  Jewish 
population  sinks  to  utter  destitution,  the  government  will  be  forced 
"exterminate  them  ...  by  fire  and  sword"  just  as  "it  eliminates  all 
criminal  elements." 

In  Poverty-Stricken  Poland 

IN     POLAND-THE     SECOND     MAIN     BATTLEFIELI>-THE     WAR     IS     STILL     PARTLY 

covert.  But  its  virulence  and  hardships  are  aggravated  by  the  poverty  of 
the  land  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  people  and  their  government.  In  1 
when  Poland  was  recreated,  Polish  Jewry  entered  the  arena  of  persecution 
more  impoverished  than  the  German  Jewry  of  today   now  prostrate  and 
dragged  from  the  sand.  And  among  the  masses,  the  destitution  of  I  ohsh 
Jews  is  only  a  shade  more  hopeless  than  that  of  Polish  Christians.  But 
squalor  among  the  governed,  and  incompetence  among  the  gover 
make  fertile  grounds  for  breeding  hatred. 
About  3,200,000  Jews  live  in  Poland.  They  are  peculiarly  vulnerabl 
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to  an  attack  upon  their  livelihood  because,  although 
they  amount  to  less  than  one  tenth  of  the  popula- 
tion, they  comprise  anywhere  from  one  half  to  four 
fifths  of  the  entire  middle  classes,  the  percentage 
varying  in  different  provinces.  One  third  of  Polish 
Jewry  is  in  trade  and  almost  another  third  in  handi- 
crafts. By  trade  we  must  not,  however,  think  of 
storekeeping  in  American  style.  A  man  or  woman 
standing  in  the  marketplace  of  Lemberg,  whose  sole 
stock  of  goods  is  six  apples,  four  candles,  and  an 
assortment  of  empty  ink-bottles,  is  statistically  in 
business;  a  shopkeeper  in  an  alley  off  the  Nalewki 
Street,  Warsaw,  whose  shelves  could  be  swept  clean 
by  a  $20-sale,  is  a  merchant;  there  are  more  pros- 
perous traders  but  a  good  share  of  the  Jewish 
business  men  in  Poland  would  be  lucky  to  find  them- 
selves so  affluent.  Nor  is  a  handicraftsman  to  be 
thought  of  as  a  cabinetmaker  or  a  silversmith.  The 
rank  and  file  of  Jewish  artisans  are  ill-clad  tailors 
trying  to  compete  with  factory-made  clothes;  ill- 
shod  shoemakers  trying  to  cobble  faster  and  cheaper 
than  machinery;  tinsmiths  repairing  leaky  gasoline 
cans  which  serve  for  everything  from  roofing  to 
plumbing;  seamstresses  who  begin  to  stitch  long 
before  they  are  fourteen  and  continue  to  stitch  until 
another  seamstress  sews  their  shroud,  and  with  all 
their  stitching  have  little  more  than  the  dress  to 
their  back. 

Yet  these  Jews  are  preponderantly  the  middle 
classes.  And  it  is  therefore  easy  to  persuade  the 
Polish  masses  that  their  own  poverty  can  be  re- 
lieved by  the  simple  device  of  wiping  out  or  driving 
out  the  Jews  from  the  land.  For  every  Jew  who 
loses  his  livelihood — so  runs  the  theory — there  will 
be  room  for  one  more  Pole. 

Despoilment  and  degradation  are,  as  yet,  pursued 
by  devious  means.  The  government  disclaims  open 
warfare — except  as  a  threat  in  case  the  world  will 
not  undertake  to  remove  its  Jews.  Instead,  a  bewil- 
dering variety  of  decrees  and  administrative  meas- 
ures and  policies,  in  which  the  word  ]ew  is  seldom 
mentioned,  is  strangling  and  will  eventually  destroy 
opportunity  for  this  impoverished  people  to  make 
any  living.  Government  monopolies  in  many  branch- 
es of  trade  and  industry,  government  control  of  two 
thirds  of  the  bank  credit  of  the  country,  complicated 
license  requirements  and  regulations  for  professional 
men,  traveling  salesmen,  artisans,  peddlers,  and  va- 
rious types  of  business — all  devised  or  used  to  elimi- 
nate Jews — furnish  powerful  weapons  in  this  guerrilla 
warfare.  And  when  everything  else  fails,  boycott 
and  violence,  the  cold  pogrom  and  the  bloody  va- 
riety, tacitly  approved  by  the  authorities,  take  the 
final  toll. 

The  results  of  twenty  years  of  discrimination, 
restrictions,  boycott,  and  violence  can  be  told  in 
two  incredible  figures.  I  give  them  with  the  frank 
acknowledgment  that,  although  I  have  seen  the 
misery  of  the  Polish  Jews,  my  imagination  cannot 
grasp  their  full  import.  At  the  present  date,  of  the 
3,200,000  Jews  who  live  in  Poland,  three  quarters  of 
them— 2,500,000  human  beings— do  not  make  a  liv- 
ing. Not  that  they  make  nothing  at  all;  but  they 
earn  so  little  that  were  it  not  for  the  aid  they  receive 
from  Jews  abroad  and  (Continued  on  page  173) 


Carpalho-Ruthenia.  Here  the  Jew  is  a  peasant  and  farmer  like  his  neighbors 


, 


(Above)  Rumania.  As  in  Poland  most  of  the  Jews  know  only  dire  poverty. 
(Below)  Germany.  Postcards  were  made  of  the  recent  anti-Jewish  rioting. 
The  scribbling  says  that  the  owner  of  this  shop  (estab.  1886)  is  in  prison 
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The  "lost  home"  was  the  theme  of  thi.  propaganda    postcard  distributed  in  Austria  after  Italy  had  taken 
over  the  South  Tyrol,  and  a  large  German  population  with  it,  following  the  World  War 

Minorities:  Pawns  of  Power 


by  OSCAR  I.  JANOWSKY 

"People  at  Bay"  is  the  title  Professor  Janowsky  chose  for  his 
recent  compact  book  which  sprang  from  just  such  grim  situations 
as  have  been  set  forth  in  the  preceding  articles.  As  an  observer 
of  international  developments  on  the  spot,  he  saw  the  tragic 
impact  of  power  politics  on  business,  labor,  citizens  old  and 
young.  Here  we  have  turned  to  him,  however,  as  an  outstand- 
ing American  authority  on  the  chief  ethnic  and  cultural  minor- 
ities  in  post-war  Europe  —  to  lead  off  the  interpretation  of  what 
lies  back  of  the  prejudice  and  persecution  of  which  they  are 
victims. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  MINORITIES  IS  A  PRODUCT  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

The  primitive  clan  knew  no  minorities.  All  members  of 
the  clan  thought  alike,  worshipped  alike  and  boasted 
common  ancestry.  To  be  sure,  on  occasion  a  stranger  was 
admitted  into  the  fraternity;  on  occasion,  too,  a  member 
who  violated  some  tabu  or  questioned  constituted  author- 
ity had  to  be  eliminated.  Blood-letting  disposed  of  such 
embarrassments.  A  blood-rite  converted  the  stranger  into 
a  brother,  and  a  blood-rite  of  another  sort  removed  the 
non-conformist. 

Peaceful  contact  among  varying  peoples,  migration  and 
the  broadening  of  the  human  mind  have  combined  to 
evolve  the  society  in  which  we  live.  We  do  not  require 
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religious  uniformity,  because  men  and  women  have 
learned  to  live  together  peacefully  and  to  cooperate  in 
furthering  the  common  welfare  regardless  of  differences 
in  religious  belief  or  observance.  Where  the  principle  of 
religious  equality  is  honored,  religious  minorities  con- 
stitute no  problem. 

The  democratic  process  affords  the  solution  for  the 
problem  of  minorities  of  opinion.  He  who  questions  the 
established  order,  be  it  political,  economic  or  social,  is  a 
menace  only  where  society  is  conceived  of  as  rigid  and 
unchanging;  where  change  can  be  effected  only  through 
illegal  agitation  which  culminates  in  violence.  Democ- 
racy, however,  tolerates  dissent.  In  the  ideal,  at  least,  the 
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action  of  the  majority  is  a  compromise  which  meets  in 
part  the  views  and  desires  of  varying  groups.  Nor  is  the 
decision  of  the  majority  considered  final  and  beyond 
question.  The  minority  reserves  the  right  to  attempt 
through  speech,  press  and  assembly  to  persuade  the  ma- 
jority to  modify  or  reverse  its  policy.  Where  democracy 
prevails,  minorities  of  opinion  are  not  severed  from  the 
social  organism,  but  remain  visible  and  active  members. 
Nor  are  they  driven  to  the  periphery  of  common  living. 
They  occupy  a  place  at  the  center  of  social  life  because  the 
minority  conceived  of  is  the  majority  in  embryo. 

THE    RISE    OF    NATIONAL    CONSCIOUSNESS    AMONG    THE    PEO- 

ples  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  brought  to  the  fore 
another  type  of  minority.  People  became  aware  that  their 
homelands  were  not  homogeneous.  Some  groups  differed 
from  the  majority,  or  from  the  dominant,  ruling  element, 
in  ethnic  origin  or  ancestry;  others  differed  in  language 
and  in  historical  traditions.  Such  minorities  refused  to 
submit  to  compulsory  assimilation  and  demanded  the 
right  to  perpetuate  their  national  and  cultural  peculiari- 
ties. After  decades  of  national  strife  between  majorities 
and  minorities,  or  between  ruling  and  subject  peoples,  an 
attempt  was  made  at  the  close  of  the  World  War  to  en- 
dow ethnic  and  cultural  minorities  with  the  right  to  pur- 
sue and  develop  their  own  national  culture. 

The  oppression  of  a  fragment  of  a  people  by  its  gov- 
ernment may  and  often  does  encourage  the  national  kins- 
men of  a  neighboring  state  to  resort  to  irredentist  in- 
trigues. Irredentism  usually  leads  to  war  and  conquest, 
but  it  rarely  solves  the  problem  of  minorities,  because  in 
mixed  regions  the  new  boundary  will  still  leave  minori- 
ties on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  frontier.  The  solution  of 
die  problem  of  edinic  and  cultural  minorities  does  not  lie 
in  revision  of  frontiers.  The  solution  must  be  sought  in 
tolerance — the  very  same  principle  which  we  invoke 
when  confronted  with  religious  minorities  or  with  minori- 
ties of  opinion. 

To  a  great  many  Europeans,  the  toleration  of  ethnic 
and  cultural  differences  is  a  novel  concept,  and  the  path 


of  tolerance  is  never  unencumbered  by  ignorance  and 
prejudice.  The  safeguards  erected  for  the  protection  of 
minorities  have  therefore  proved  inadequate  to  assure 
complete  safety.  Yet  for  more  than  a  decade  after  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  the  new  regime  of  tolerance  pos- 
sessed sufficient  vitality  to  challenge  the  old  order  of  cul- 
tural oppression  and  national  and  racial  strife. 

The  successes  of  Nazism  and  fascism  have  dealt  the 
system  of  minority  protection  severe  blows  along  two 
fronts:  die  forces  of  reaction  in  the  individual  states  have 
been  encouraged  to  launch  a  frontal  attack  upon  the 
constitutional  guarantees  of  die  rights  of  minorities; 
while  the  weakening  of  the  machinery  of  peace  and  col- 
lective security  has  deprived  the  minorities  and  their  lib- 
eral allies  of  sorely  needed  reinforcements.  Until  1938,  it 
was  still  possible  to  maintain  a  precarious  hold  on  a  few 
remaining  positions;  it  was  still  possible  to  prevent  posi- 
tive legislation  of  a  discriminatory  character.  The  aban- 
donment of  Austria  and  the  betrayal  of  Czechoslovakia 
have  put  an  end  to  all  resistance.  Surrender  to  violence 
and  totalitarianism  appear  at  die  moment  inevitable,  and 
experimentation  with  guarantees  of  the  rights  of  minori- 
ties has  been  called  to  a  dead  halt. 

ALL  AMERICANS  ARE  AWARE  OF  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  MINORI- 
ties  of  opinion  and  of  religious  minorities.  The  more 
thoughtful  among  us  recognize  that  it  is  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  with  its  guarantees  of  religious  and  political  dis- 
sent, that  has  made  possible  the  incorporation  of  such 
diverse  elements  into  American  life.  But  even  the  intel- 
ligent American  is  troubled  by  the  claims  of  edinic  and 
cultural  minorities.  When  one  has  explained  that  ethnic 
and  cultural  minorities  consist  of  persons  who  differ  from 
the  majority  in  origin  or  ancestry,  in  language  and  in 
historical  traditions,  an  American  is  apt  to  say:  "Suppose 
people  differ  in  ancestry,  in  native  tongue  or  in  historical 
traditions,  what  of  it?  The  ancestors  of  the  American 
people  can  be  traced  to  every  corner  of  Europe,  even  to 
Asia  and  Africa.  Immigrants  have  brought  to  our  shores 
a  babel  of  tongues  and  a  variety  of  cultural  patterns.  Yet 


Minorities  in  the  East-Central  European 

States 

Country 

Year  of 
Census 

Total 
population 

Approximate 
Number  of 
Minorities 

%  of  minorities 
in  total 
population 

Principal  minorities  in  each  state 
according  to  numerical  strength 

Albania 

estimated 

850,000 

85,000 

10 

Greeks,  Rumanians 

Bulgaria 

1926 

5,478,741 

890,000 

16 

Turks,  Gypsies,  Rumanians 

Czechoslovakia 

(i) 

10,000,000 

800,000 

8 

Germans,  Jews,  Magyars 

Esthonia 

1934 

1,126,413 

136,000 

12+ 

Russians,  Germans 

Greece 

1928 

6,204,684 

500,000 
to  800,000 

8  to  13 

Turks,  Bulgarian  -  Macedonians, 
Rumanians,  Albanians,  Jews 

Hungary 

1930 

9,723,000<2> 

1,675,000<2  > 

17  + 

Germans,  Jews,  Slovaks 

Jugoslavia 

1931 

13,934,038 

2,500,000 

17  + 

Germans,   Bulgarian  -   Macedon- 
ians, Magyars,  Albanians,  Ruma- 
nians, Czechoslovaks 

Latvia 

1930 

1,900,045 

500,000 

26  + 

Russians,  Jews,   Germans,   Poles, 
White  Russians,  Lithuanians 

Lithuania 

1923 

2,028,971 

320,000 

15  + 

Jews,   Poles,   Russians,   Germans 

Poland 

1931 

32,372,000 

10,160,000(2) 

31  + 

Ukrainians,  Jews,  Germans,  White 
Russians,  Russians,  Lithuanians 

Rumania 

1930 

18,024,269 

5,000,000 

28 

Magyars,  Jews,  Germans,  Ukrai- 
nians, Bulgarians,  Turks,  Russians 

1  Estimated  on  basis  of  census  of  1930.    No  final  figures  are  as  yet  available  on 
1  This  figure  Includes  population  acquired  from  Czechoslovakia. 

the  results  of  the  partition  of  Czechoslovakia. 
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we  have  all  learned  the  English  language  soon  enough, 
we  have  identified  ourselves  with  the  American  past  n 
less  than  with  the  present,  and  we  constitute  no  ser: 
problem."  ..  , 

This  view  leaves  out  of  account  a  number  ot 
which  differentiate  the  European  from  the  American 
situation.  In  the  United  States,  linguistic  or  cultural 
groups  consist  mainly  of  immigrants  who  have  come  ot 
their  own  free  will.  They  were  eager  to  come.  Amenc 
was  the  land  of  refuge,  the  land  of  opportunity,  the  land 
of  promise.  These  men  and  women  began  to  become  part 
of  America  before  they  set  foot  on  American  soil,  even 
before  they  left  their  native  lands.  They  took  the  initia- 
tive in  learning  the  English  language,  in  adopting  Amer- 
ican customs,  in  identifying  themselves  with  the  Amer- 
ican tradition. 

Radically  different  is  the  situation  respecting  Euro- 
pean ethnic  and  cultural  minorities.  The  Ukrainians  and 
the  White  Russians  of  Poland,  or  the  Hungarians  of 
Rumania,  did  not  immigrate  into  their  present  home- 
lands; they  and  their  ancestors  have  lived  in  their  vil- 
lages and  towns  for  centuries.  They  were  forcibly  an- 
nexed by  their  present  masters.  They  were  not  consulted. 
In  some  cases  they  resisted  annexation  and  were  sup- 
pressed. These  minorities  look  upon  their  masters  as  con- 
querors, and  have  no  desire  to  be  absorbed  by  those 
whom  they  regard  as  oppressors.  They  wish  to  remain 
what  they  are — to  preserve  their  historic  traditions,  to 
continue  to  speak  their  native  tongues. 

There  is  another  difference.  The  immigrant  in  Amer- 
ica finds  it  necessary  to  learn  the  English  language 
quickly.  It  is  the  language  of  the  street,  of  the  railway,  of 
work.  In  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  however,  ethnic 
and  cultural  minorities  live  in  compact  settlements.  The 
solid  masses  of  Ruthenians  in  Carpathian  Ruthenia,  of 
Ukrainians  in  eastern  Galicia,  of  Hungarians  and  Ger- 
mans in  Transylvania,  can  satisfy  their  basic  needs  with- 
out recourse  to  the  official  language  of  the  state.  Not  in- 
frequently, the  only  representatives  of  the  majority  and 
its  language  whom  the  minority  meets  are  the  police, 
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Aftermath  of  assassination  of  King  Alexander  of  Jugoslavia  in 
1934.    In   reprisal  there  was  a  mass   expulsion  of  Hungarians 

the  magistrates,  and  the  chauvinistic  teachers.  The  minori- 
ties mistrust  these  agents  of  centralization,  and  regard 
them  as  outsiders  and  oppressors. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  HAS  BEEN  SPARED  MUCH  RACIAL  AND 
national  strife  because  American  democracy  and  tolerance 
have  gone  a  long  way  in  removing  suspicion  and  distrust. 
Most  of  us  do  not  demand  that  the  immigrant  acquire, 
overnight,  Mayflower  ancestry.  We  are  patient.  An  im- 
migrant who  does  not  speak  English  is  not  humiliated  in 
a  court  of  law,  in  a  school  or  in  a  tax  office.  We  find 
someone  who  can  understand  and  help  him.  We  do  not 
lay  violent  hands  upon  the  immigrant's  native  language 
and  culture.  If,  in  addition  to  English,  the  immigrant's 
child  is  taught  the  language  of  his  parents,  we  are  not 
disturbed.  Nor  do  we  regard  it  as  a  menace  when  news- 
papers and  books  are  published  in  the  native  tongues 
of  our  immigrants.  Our  public  school  does  not  teach  the 
immigrant  child  that  his  parents  are  inferior.  Instead, 
the  child  learns  that  Irishmen  and  Italians,  Germans  and 
Jews,  Englishmen  and  Russians,  have  contributed  to 
build  the  America  of  today.  The  child  becomes  aware 
that  we  are  "immigrants  all  and  Americans  all." 

Democracy  and  tolerance  are  alien  to  most  peoples 
of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  With  but  few  exceptions, 
the  majorities  are  intolerant  of  differences.  They  regard 
the  minorities  as  foreign  elements  and  strive  to  denation- 
alize and  absorb  them  forcibly,  or  to  eliminate  them  en- 
tirely. The  language  and  culture  of  the  minority  are 
despised  and  openly  denounced  as  inferior  and  a  menace 
to  the  country  and  its  people.  Were  it  not  for  special 
international  guarantees,  the  past  two  decades  would  have 
witnessed  the  spectacle  of  a  dozen  little  tyrannical  states 

A   famous   statue   in   Lithuania:    Mother  secretly   teaching  her 
child    the    Lithuanian    language    in    the    Russian    Tsarist    days 
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repeating  the  cruel  follies  of  pre- 
war Prussianization  and  Russifi- 
cation,  when  minority  languages 
were  outlawed  and  minority  cul- 
tural life  banned. 

There  are  many  millions  of 
men,  women  and  children  who 
live  as  minorities  in  the  states  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 
The  treatment  accorded  these 
minorities  has  varied  from  state 
to  state.  Let  us  examine  them: 


1  •  Nearly  47  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  Soviet  Union 
consists  of  ethnic,  linguistic  or 
cultural  minorities,  if  we  include 
in  that  category  thirty-one  million 
Ukrainians  and  close  to  five  mil- 
lion White  Russians.  In  all,  more 
than  sixty-eight  millions  of  the 
total  population  of  146,637,530 
(census  of  December  1926)  are 
non-Russians.  Before  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  Tsarist  bureaucracy  pur- 
sued a  policy  of  Russification,  but 
the  Soviet  government  has  no  de- 
sire to  foster  a  national  Russian 
culture  at  the  expense  of  the  less  numerous  peoples.  The 
objective  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  to  create  a  common,  prole- 
tarian culture,  transcending  nationalism  but  finding  expres- 
sion through  the  native  tongues  of  the  numerous  nationali- 
ties composing  the  state.  The  minority  peoples  are  free  to  use 
their  own  languages  (a  notable  exception  is  modern  Hebrew, 
popular  instruction  in  which  is  forbidden)  and  the  state  has 
expended  much  effort  in  promoting  the  development  of  the 
more  backward  of  the  popular  tongues.  In  some  cases  new 
alphabets  have  had  to  be  compiled.  In  all  cases  minority  lan- 
guages and  literature  have  been  stimulated  by  the  drive 
against  illiteracy,  by  compulsory  education  and  by  the  dis- 
semination of  popular  literature. 

Ethnic  and  cultural  minorities  are  under  no  pressure  to 
abandon  their  own  language  and  culture  in  favor  of  that  of 
the  Russian  majority.  However,  one  must  not,  therefore, 
conclude  that  cultural  freedom  prevails  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  content  of  national  culture  is  severely  restricted  to  the 
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Sudeten  Germans  (above)   who  forsook  their  homes  to  go  over  the  border  into  Germany 

during  the  Crisis  in  September  1938;  their  neighbors  (below)  fled  in  the  opposite  direction 

as  the  frontier  was  shifted  after  Munich 


Leninist-Stalinist  version  of  social  reconstruction.  The  vari- 
ous peoples  are  severed  from  their  past.  Historic  cultures 
are  not  secularized  and  modernized;  they  are  cast  off.  Sim- 
ilarly, no  contact  is  permitted  between  the  fragment  of  a 
people  residing  in  Russia  and  its  ethnic  or  cultural  kinsmen 
beyond  the  frontier.  Thus,  a  Jew  residing  in  the  Soviet  Union 
must  manifest  unconcern,  if  not  disapproval,  of  the  collec- 
tive communities  in  Palestine;  nor  may  he  seek  in  the  ancient 
prophets  for  origins  of  the  ideals  of  social  justice.  Similarly 
teachers  in  the  autonomous  German  Volga  Republic  were 
warned  not  to  be  guided  by  cultural  movements  in  Ger- 
many, even  before  the  Nazis  came  to  power.  There  is  but 
one  true  pattern  of  the  cooperative  commonwealth  and  Stalin 
is  its  designer. 

However,  it  must  be  reiterated  that  there  is  no  discrim- 
ination against  minority  languages  and  cultures  in  favor  of 
the  Russian  majority.  What  restrictions  are  imposed,  apply 
with  equal  force  to  the  Russians  themselves.  In  other  words, 
they  are  minority  problems  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  not  of  an  ethnic  or  cultural 
nature.  Religious  minorities  undoubtedly 
feel  oppressed  by  the  prohibition  of  re- 
ligious instruction  to  those  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  while  children  of  all  ages  are 
indoctrinated  with  an  anti-religious  bias.  Of 
equal  moment  is  the  fact  that  minorities 
of  opinion  are  summarily  dealt  with  in 
Soviet  Russia.  Minorities  of  opinion  and 
religious  minorities,  however,  are  beyond 
the  range  of  this  discussion.  They  will  be 
considered  in  subsequent  articles. 

The  ethnic  and  cultural  minorities  who 
live  in  Italy  and  Germany  are  in  a  class 
by  themselves.  Unlike  the  minorities  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  they  are  singled  out  for  spe- 
cial treatment  in  order  to  effect  their  forci- 
ble assimilation  or  complete  elimination. 
The  full  force  of  the  state  is  enlisted  in  the 
effort  to  break  down  the  individuality  of 
some  minorities  and  to  convert  their  mem- 
bers into  unrecognizable  specimens  of  the 
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majority.  And  paradoxically  enough,  the  same  states  have 
artificially  segregated  thoroughly  assimilated  elements  of 
their  populations  and  have  marked  them  for  expulsion  or 
destruction. 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  close  to  one  mil- 
lion of  Italy's  population  of  forty-two  million  consist  of 
minorities.  The  Slovenes  and  Croats  number  no  less  than 
500,000;  the  Germans  of  South  Tyrol  are  variously  estimated 
at  250,000  to  300,000;  and  Albanians,  French  and  Jews  ac- 
count for  the  rest. 

The  Italian  government  is  under  no  legal  obligations  to 
respect  the  linguistic  and  cultural  rights  of  its  minorities. 
It  is  true  that  at  the  close  of  the  World  War,  when  new  ter- 
ritories were  annexed,  responsible  Italian  statesmen  recog- 
nized a  moral  obligation  to  deal  justly  with  minorities.  But 
moral  obligations  are  taken  lightly  in  these  days  of  power 
politics.  The  result  has  been  tragic  for  those  whose  fate  it  is 
to  be  numbered  among  Italy's  minorities. 

The  concentration  of  authority,  which  fascism  finds  use- 
ful in  controlling  the  country,  has  served  well  the  purposes 
of  Italianization  in  the  areas  of  mixed  population  along  the 
borders.  The  Italian  mayors  and  functionaries  have  spared 
no  effort  in  breaking  down  the  linguistic  and  cultural  in- 
dividuality, especially  of  the  Slav  and  German  minorities. 
It  might  have  been  expected  that  all  public  offices  in  the 
minority  territories  would  be  Italianized.  But  quasi-official 
undertakings  such  as  cooperatives  have  likewise  been  cleared 
of  minority  elements,  at  least  in  responsible  positions. 
Minority  languages  have  been  placed  under  the  ban,  and 
official  business  must  be  conducted  exclusively  in  Italian. 
Even  the  courts  permit  no  proceedings  in  a  minority  lan- 
guage, except  in  criminal  actions  when  the  judge  admits  an 
interpreter  if  convinced  beyond  doubt  that  the  person  con- 
cerned is  totally  ignorant  of  the  Italian  language.  All  pub- 
licly visible  writing  or  printing,  such  as  shop  signs,  inscrip- 
tions, placards,  time-tables,  and  the  like,  must  be  composed 
in  Italian  only.  All  local  place  names  have  been  Italianized. 

The  drive  against  minority  schools  and  other  cultural  in- 
stitutions has  been  persistent  and  effective.  Before  Mussolini 
came  to  power,  more  than  one  thousand  schools  served  the 
educational  needs  of  tens  of  thousands  of  German  and  Slav 
children.  Since  1923,  these  schools  have  been  swept  away  and 
replaced  by  others  in  which  Italian  is  the  only  language  of 
instruction,  and  all  teachers  associated  with  minority  schools 
have  been  transferred  to  the  interior  or  dismissed.  All  pri- 
vate instruction  in  the  minority  languages  is  prohibited;  even 
the  singing  of  Slav  or  German  songs  is  forbidden.  The  long 
arm  of  the  Fascist  government  has  reached  even  into  re- 
ligious life,  the  last  refuge  of  the  minorities.  Religious  in- 
struction given  in  the  schools  must  be  in  Italian.  Minority 
languages  are  still  employed  in  imparting  religious  informa- 
tion to  children  within  the  church  building.  But  this  too  is 
not  free  of  interference,  as  is  well  attested  by  the  relatively 
large  number  of  parish  priests  who  have  suffered  expulsion 
or  imprisonment. 

The  minority  press  and  cultural  associations  have  felt  the 
heavy  hand  of  the  Fascist  regime;  only  a  few  inconsequen- 
tial religious  journals  remain  of  the  numerous  and  varied 
press  of  the  Slav  and  German  minorities.  Similarly  cultural 
associations,  glee  clubs,  Alpine  societies,  athletic  associations, 
even  volunteer  fire  departments  have  fallen  under  the  ban. 
Some  minority  music  bands  have  been  suppressed  because  of 
the  unpardonable  offense  of  "playing  the  Giovinezza  poorly." 

From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  the  policy  of  denationaliza- 
tion pursues  the  member  of  a  minority.  At  birth,  the  Fascist 
authorities  lovingly  bestow  upon  him  an  Italian  or  Roman 
personal  name  in  preference  to  the  "crude  and  laughable" 
German  or  Slav  equivalents.  When  the  child  reaches  the  age 
of  understanding,  he  discovers  that  his  family  name  has 
been  "re-Italianized."  His  parents  might  struggle  with  the 
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pronunciation  of  their  new  name,  or  they  might  grumble  at 
the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  name  of  their  forefathers. 
But  the  child  learns  quickly  at  school  that  this  is  gross  in- 
gratitude to  //  Duce  who  desires  no  more  than  to  incorporate 
the  unfortunate  beings  into  the  ranks  of  the  superior  Italian 
people.  When  grown  to  manhood,  he  might,  in  hidden  mo- 
ments, acquire  some  knowledge  of  his  German  or  Slav  ances- 
tors. But  in  death,  his  Italianization  is  complete;  for  does 
not  the  law  provide  for  an  Italian  inscription  on  his  tomb 
stone  ? 

J  *  The  German  Reich  contained  one  million  and  a 
half  to  two  million  "non  Germans"  before  the  Austrian  and 
Czechoslovak  territories  were  annexed  in  1938.  The  new 
acquisitions  added  about  10,350,000  to  the  population  of  the 
Third  Reich.  But  among  the  new  subjects  are  an  estimated 
750,000  Czechs,  and  the  387,000  in  minorities  formerly  sub- 
ject to  Austria.  In  all,  the  total  minority  population  of  the 
Reich  now  exceeds  three  millions — nearly  4  percent  of  the 
population. 

Like  Italy,  Germany  is  under  no  legal  obligations  to  pro- 
tect all  of  its  minorities.  In  1919,  the  German  government 
assumed  a  moral  obligation  to  assure  just  treatment  to  them. 
But  the  Nazis  have  contemptuously  repudiated  the  "weak 
and  decadent"  policies  of  the  Weimar  Republic.  Until  1937, 
the  Polish  minority  in  German  Upper  Silesia  was  protected 
by  a  German-Polish  Convention  which  was  placed  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  League  of  Nations.  That,  however,  has  now 
lapsed  and,  although  a  new  bilateral  agreement  between 
Germany  and  Poland  has  taken  its  place,  the  Third  Reich 
may  be  said  to  be  "master  in  its  own  house"  with  respect 
to  minorities. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  treatment  meted  out  to  minori- 
ties in  Nazi  Germany.  The  National  Socialist  regime  rec- 
ognizes none  of  their  rights  which  the  state  is  bound  to 
respect.  Until  recently,  diplomatic  considerations  dictated  a 
minimum  of  generosity  to  the  Polish  minority  which  num- 
bers 800,000  to  900,000.  The  good  will  of  Poland  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  German  objectives 
in  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia.  Yet  the  number  of  Polish 
schools  has  been  declining  with  increasing  momentum.  In 
recent  months,  faint  protests — all  protests  are  faint  in  Nazi 
Germany — have  been  heard  from  the  League  of  Poles  in 
Germany,  to  the  effect  that  the  Polish  minority  is  subjected 
to  economic,  cultural  and  religious  discrimination. 

The  Lusatian  Serbs,  or  Wends,  who  number  70,000  or 
80,000  are  looked  upon  as  a  branch  of  the  German  people 
and  the  attempt  to  maintain  their  individuality  is  definitely 
frowned  upon.  They  have  been  compelled  to  disband  their 
organizations  for  physical  culture,  their  press  has  been  sup- 
pressed, and  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
to  convert  their  cultural  society  (the  "Domovina")  into  a 
"Union  of  German-speaking  Lusatian  Serbs." 

The  Jews  of  Germany,  like  those  of  Italy,  were  thoroughly 
assimilated  culturally;  and  a  considerable  number  had  inter- 
married and  had  adopted  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  coun- 
try. When  the  question  of  minority  guarantees  arose  at  the 
close  of  the  World  War,  the  Jews  of  both  countries  refused 
even  to  consider  the  advisability  of  claiming  minority  status. 
They  belonged  to  the  majority.  However,  a  minority  comes 
into  being  the  moment  legal  discrimination  is  directed  against 
a  group  of  people  on  account  of  "race,"  religion  or  cultural 
identity.  And  no  enumeration  of  minorities  in  Germany  is 
complete  which  fails  to  include  the  650,000  Jews  who  still 
remain  in  Greater  Germany  and  the  large  but  indefinite 
number  of  "non-Aryans." 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  enter  here  upon  a  detailed 
description  of  the  treatment  of  Jews  and  "non-Aryans"  in  Ger- 
many. The  Brown  Pogrom  of  November  10,  1938,  which 
burned  synagogues,  wrecked  homes  and  places  of  business, 
drove  scores  to  suicide  and  (Continued  on  page  162) 
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The  Menace  to  Free  Worship 


by  F.  A.  VOIGT 

Religion  is  under  attack  in  Russia;  the  Church  in  Germany.  A 
British  journalist  in  close  touch  with  religious  leaders  on  the 
Continent  gauges  the  growing  strength  of  Protestant  and 
Catholic  resistance  to  the  dominance  of  the  totalitarian  state. 


OPEN  RELIGIOUS  WARFARE  IS  BEING  WAGED  IN  TWO  EUROPEAN 

countries — the  Soviet  Union  and  Germany.  Relations  with 
the  Vatican  are  sometimes  strained,  but  there  is  no  open 
conflict.  Roman  Catholicism  is  the  national  religion  of 
Italy.  To  precipitate- religious  warfare  the  Fascist  Revolu- 
tion would  have  to  take  a  sharp  turn  to  the  left,  or  there 
would  have  to  be  a  new,  popular  upheaval,  resembling 
the  Republican  revolution  in  Spain. 

There  was  open  religious  warfare  of  the  most  ruthless 
kind  in  Spain,  but  it  is  over  now.  In  many  villages  in  Re- 
publican Spain  the  church  is  still  a  burnt-out  shell,  and 
many  priests  are  still  in  hiding  or  in  exile.  There  is  no 
public  worship  in  Republican  Spain,  but  private  mass  is 
being  authorized  more  and  more,  by  the  Republican 
authorities.  The  decision  as  to  opening  the  churches  rests 
with  the  vicar  general,  who  has  ruled  against  it  for  the 
present.  The  Vatican  is  tending  to  strengthen  rather  than 
weaken  relations  with  the  Republican  government  (rela- 
tions between  the  two  were  never  quite  broken  off,  even 
in  the  days  before  the  Republican  government  was  able  to 
restore  order  and  the  worst  outrages  against  the  church 
and  its  servants  were  committed). 


In  Russia,  the  Greek  Orthodox  church  and  Christian- 
ity itself  are  objects  of  persecution  and  of  hostile  propa- 
ganda conducted  by  the  state  and  its  subordinate  instru- 
ments. The  church  is  denied  the  means  of  active  defense 
or  of  counter-propaganda.  There  are  no  theological  semi- 
naries, no  missions,  no  theological  literature.  Many  priests 
and  nuns  are  in  exile  or  in  the  labor  camps.  The  persecu- 
tion of  the  church  by  the  Russian  state  is  the  persecution 
of  one  religion  by  another — of  the  transcendental  Christian 
faith  by  the  secular  faith  that  goes  under  the  name  of 
Marxism. 

Lenin  proclaimed  war  against  all  religions  other  than 
his  own  (he  himself  would  have  denied  that  Marxism  is  a 
religion — he  believed  it  to  be  "objectively"  and  "scien- 
tifically" true,  while  he  held  that  all  religions,  and  certainly 
all  forms  of  transcendentalism,  were  essentially  untrue). 
The  sustained  attack  on  Christianity  is  one  of  the  few 
remnants  of  Marxist  teaching  that  is  still  being  practised 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Public  worship  is  not  prohibited.  It  is  difficult  to  tell 
whether  genuine  believers  are  more  or  less  numerous  in 
the  Union  now  than  they  were  in  Tsarist  Russia.  One  may 


Three  outstanding  churchmen  of  Ger- 
many who  represent  the  living  force  of 
theology  against  spiritual  control  (or 
adulteration  of  doctrine)  by  the  Third 
Reich.  Below,  Bishop  Niemoeller,  Pro- 
testant, now  in  prison.  Left,  Cardinal 
Faulhaber,  of  Munich;  and  right,  Car- 
dinal Innitzer,  of  Vienna,  both  of 
whom  have  been  outspoken  in  stating 
the  position  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
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reasonably  assume  that  all  who  attend  public  worship  to- 
day are  genuine,  while  in  Tsarist  days  churchgoing  was  a 
convention  as  well  as  an  act  of  real  faith.  The  churches 
are  fewer  than  they  were,  many  having  been  pulled  down 
or  turned  into  museums,  but  the  many  that  are  left  are 
often  crowded,  especially  at  Christmas  and  Easter. 

Although  the  Russian  state  is  hostile  to  the  Christian 
religion,  it  does  not  attempt  adulteration — that  is  to  say, 
it  does  not  try  to  inject  Marxist  beliefs  or  politics  into 
Christian  doctrine  with  a  view  to  adulterating  that  doc- 
trine and  turning  the  Christian  religion  into  a  political 
instrument  and,  so  to  speak,  making  the  Marxist  pill  more 
palatable  by  insinuating  it  into  a  coating  of  Christian 
sugar.  This  was  attempted  in  the  early  years  of  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution  when  the  "Living  Church"  (Zhivaia 
Tserfoff)  was  encouraged.  It  was  a  state  controlled  church 
based  on  an  adulterated  Christianity.  But  it  failed  to  gain 
any  sort  of  hold  over  the  Russian  people  and  the  attempt 
to  make  it  a  permanent  institution  was  abandoned. 

Inside  the  churches,  Christianity  is  allowed.  This  atti- 
tude of  limited  toleration  may  arise  out  of  a  certain  con- 
tempt— Lenin  himself  despised,  rather  than  hated  religion, 
holding  that  human  progress  and  enlightenment  would 
inevitably  destroy  it  in  time — but  it  is  an  attitude  which 
makes  it  possible  for  the  Christian  religion  not  only  to 
exist  but  to  be  an  undefiled  and  living  reality  to  many  mil- 
lions of  people.  Whether  the  state,  despite  all  the  terrible 
instruments  of  coercion  at  its  disposal,  is  really  strong 
enough  to  exterminate  Christianity  in  Russia  is  a  question 
about  which  one  can  only  speculate.  The  attack  has  been 
ferocious.  It  has  also  been  renewed  again  and  again  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years.  But  it  has  never  been  delivered  in 
full  strength.  Perhaps  the  Russian  state  shrinks  before  a 
decisive  struggle  with  a  faith  that  has,  after  all,  shown 
immense  inner  strength  and  a  command  over  vast  multi- 
tudes of  men  and  women.  Even  the  frightful  purges  of  the 
last  few  years  that  have  swept  through  the  Russian  army, 
the  administration,  factory  managements,  and  so  on,  have 
not  had  any  effect  on  the  life  of  the  church,  even  if  there 
have  been  many  ecclesiastics  among  the  victims. 

IN  GERMANY,  THE  ACTUAL  NUMBER  OF  VICTIMS  is  MUCH 
smaller  than  it  has  been  in  Russia,  but,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem,  the  menace  to  Christianity  is  greater.  The  Ger- 
man state  is  not  openly  anti-Christian.  It  does  not  propose 
to  abolish  Christian  forms  of  worship  or  to  persecute  Chris- 
tians as  such.  Unlike  the  Russian  state,  it  does  not  halt  at 
the  church  door,  it  does  not  look  upon  the  altar  and  the 
Cross  as  useful,  rather  than  useless  or  harmful,  it  has  no 
contemptuous  toleration,  but  it  is  determined,  while  pre- 
serving outward  forms,  to  make  the  Christian  faith  serve 
the  secular  purpose  of  the  state.  The  German  state  does 
not  even  halt  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  or  of  the  Cross,  but 
would  place  the  swastika  over  the  altar  and  side  by  side 
with  the  Cross,  or  even  over  it.  The  essence  of  the  German 
religious  conflict  is  thereby  symbolized.  According  to  the 
German  state,  the  swastika  is  supreme  and  demands  com- 
plete allegiance,  spiritual  and  corporal.  But  according  to 
Christian  teaching— as  proclaimed  afresh  by  the  German 
Confessional  Church— all  the  symbols  of  this  world  are 
under  the  Cross. 

The  Confessional  Clergy  are  a  considerable  minority 
among  the  German  Reformed  and  Lutheran  Clergy  and 
are  the  special  object  of  religious  persecution  today. 

It  is  the  general  purpose  of  the  German  state  to  secular- 
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ize — "politicize" — religion  because  to  that  state  politics  are 
religion.  It  is  the  specific  mission  of  the  Confessional 
Church  to  defend  Christian  doctrine  from  secular  or  politi- 
cal adulteration. 

Religious  persecution  in  Germany  avoids  the  crude 
forms  that  are  habitual  in  Russia.  A  few  of  the  Confes- 
sional clergy  and  lay  officials  have  been  physically  mal- 
treated, but  most  of  the  victims  are  subject  to  small  but 
recurrent  disabilities  which,  because  of  their  persistence, 
have  a  very  grievous  cumulative  effect.  Confessional  clergy 
are  constantly  being  arrested  and  re-arrested,  they  are  for- 
bidden to  preach,  they  are  expelled  from  their  parishes, 
their  periodicals  are  suppressed,  their  movements  are 
watched,  their  telephones  tapped,  their  letters  opened,  and 
so  on.  Their  leader,  Niemoeller,  has  been  in  rigorous  soli- 
tary confinement  for  over  a  year.  The  works  of  Karl  Barth, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  living  theologians  and  chief  expo- 
nent of  Confessional  doctrine,  are  forbidden  in  Germany. 

PERHAPS  THE  PRINCIPAL  RESULT  OF  THE  PERSECUTION  is  THAT 
Germany  is  the  one  European  country  where  Protestant 
theology  is  a  living  force.  Confessional  sermons  and  writ- 
ings have  a  power  and  a  magnificence  of  language  that 
have  not  been  surpassed  since  the  days  of  Luther. 

Theological  schools  and  courses  superintended  by  Con- 
fessional clergy  are  constantly  being  broken  up.  Funds  are 
confiscated;  the  whole  financial  basis  of  the  Confessional 
Church  as  an  organization  has  been  destroyed.  As  the 
church  has  no  secular  weapons  with  which  to  defend  it- 
self, why  is  it  not  simply  crushed  by  the  state  which — like 
the  Russian  state — has  every  secular  weapon  at  its  disposal 
and  is  free  from  any  humanitarian  or  liberal  inhibitions? 
It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  answer.  The  conflict  has  lasted  for 
more  than  five  and  a  half  years.  Why  cannot  the  totalitar- 
ian state  break  the  defiance  of  the  Confessional  Church? 

Perhaps  the  answer  is  this:  Germany  is  the  land  of  the 
Reformation  and  the  Confessional  Church  stands  for 
something  deeply  imbedded  in  the  religious  conscience  of 
the  German  people.  There  may  be  an  ultimate  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  the  German  as  of  the  Russian  state,  a  hesi- 
tation to  strike  the  decisive  blow  which  may  not  turn  out 
to  be  decisive,  for  a  blow  directed  against  incalculable 
forces  may  have  incalculable  consequences. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  sources  of  secular 
strength  which  are  denied  to  Protestantism.  Germany  may 
be  hostile  to  the  Vatican,  but  she  cannot  quite  ignore  its 
prestige  and  influence  throughout  the  world.  She  has  not 
yet  ventured  on  an  open  breach  with  the  Holy  See.  Never- 
theless, the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  especially  the  lower 
clergy,  have  had  to  face  grievous  disabilities  and  the  strug- 
gle for  the  souls  of  the  young  is  being  waged  with  great 
intensity  between  the  church  and  the  state,  especially  in 
sections  where  Roman  Catholicism  remains  very  powerful. 

The  Vatican  has,  of  late,  shown  considerable  determina- 
tion in  repudiating  the  pretensions  of  modern  secular  re- 
ligions. In  its  assault  on  the  Christian  Churches,  whether 
Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  the  German  state  encoun- 
ters resistance  such  as  it  has  not  encountered  in  the  realm 
of  domestic  or  international  politics.  Neither  mighty  Ger- 
man labor  and  trade  union  movements  nor  the  League  of 
Nations  and  the  great  powers  have  been  able  to  arrest 
Hitler's  triumphant  progress.  Only  in  the  struggle  with 
the  two  Christian  churches  has  he  been  unable  to  persist. 
They  exercise  a  greater  power  today  than  they  did  under 
the  tolerant  Republic  before  the  despotic  Third  Reich. 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


REFUGE  OF  WORLD  OPINION — from  the  1938  report  of  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University 


This  is  not  a  map  of  propaganda  playing  upon  the  New  World 
from  totalitarian  capitals.  Its  web  stands  for  just  the  opposite — 
for  fugitive  intelligence  which  reaches  us  from  areas  where 
speech  and  press  are  censored. 

There  are  fewer  countries  today  where  minorities  may  not  ex- 
press their  opinions  freely  than  there  are  countries  where  they 
can.  Reasonably  open  political  discussion  survives  in  England  and 
the  British  Commonwealth,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land and  the  Scandinavian  lands,  in  the  United  States,  and  some 
of  the  Latin  American  republics. 

In  the  rest  of  the  world  suppression  holds  sway.  In  some  coun- 
tries it  is  simply  prohibitive  and  negative.  Minority  opinions  are 
silenced.  In  other  countries,  the  coercion  is  positive  through 
propaganda  which  starts  in  school  days  and  continues  through- 
out life.  This  is  the  practice  in  Germany,  Italy  and  Soviet  Russia. 

This  procedure  has  not  worked  in  Russia  where  it  has  been 
tried  longest.  Minority  opinions  there,  driven  underground,  have 


by  the  admission  of  the  Russian  trials  infected  large  sections  of 
the  population.  This  suggests  that  the  suppression  of  minority 
opinion  in  any  modern  tyranny  is  fraught  with  gravest  danger. 
Germany  already  has  resorted  to  one  sanguinary  purge.  Italy 
has  fought  minorities  of  opinion  with  prison  and  assassination. 
*  *  * 

Mr.  Mowrer,  brilliant  Paris  representative  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  treats  of  these  things.  Author  of  that  keen  analysis  of  the 
Nazi  Revolution — "Germany  Turns  the  Clock  Back" — here  he 
scans  as  well  the  democracies  which  lie  close  into  the  dictator- 
ships and  takes  up  the  problems  they  face  when  insurgent  ex- 
pressions are  given  free  rein — from  both  right  and  left.  Mr. 
Mowrer  is  not  alone  among  American  correspondents  in  raising 
the  question  whether  liberalism,  if  it  is  to  survive  in  Europe,  may 
not  be  forced  to  deny  the  fullest  liberty  to  incipient  illiberalism. 
For  robust  counsel  to  the  contrary  in  terms  of  America,  see 
Archibald  MacLeish  page  117. 


Minorities  of  Opinion 


"Before  the  war  .  .  .  that  every  citizen  should  be  able  to  think  as 
he  liked,  and  to  vote  as  he  liked  was  widely  regarded  as  the  mark 
of  a  civilized  polity."— H.  A.  L.  FISHER:  A  History  of  Europe 

Op  ALL  MINORITIES,  THE  MINORITY  OF  OPINION  IS  THE  MOST 

usual.  The  conquering  Arabs  tolerated  peoples  of  all  na- 
tions and  races  provided  they  embraced  the  Only  True 
Faith.  French  Huguenots  were  welcome  in  England  and 
in  Prussia  once  they  had  begun  to  think  and  feel  like 
Englishmen  and  like  Prussians.  Indeed  one  might  almost 
maintain  that,  with  notable  exceptions,  not  race,  language, 
appearance  or  social  customs  but  opinion,  religious  or  pol- 
litical,  has  been  the  rock  whereon  men  have  habitually 
split  apart.  Even  the  Jews,  once  they  lost  their  unique 
"opinion"  in  religious  matters,  were  assimilated  with  al- 
most violent  rapidity  until  checked  in  recent  years  by  the 


by  EDGAR  ANSEL  MOWRER 

emergence  of  a  new  and  even  less  rational  sort  of  pre- 
judice. 

There  has,  however,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Gypsies,  been  only  one  Diaspora.  Generally  the  tendency 
has  been  overwhelmingly  toward  single-nation  states  di- 
vided, not  by  the  race  or  color  or  language  of  component 
groups,  but  by  variable  opinions  within  an  otherwise 
homogeneous  population.  The  real  problem  has  been  one 
of  harmonizing  diverse  opinions. 

Except  for  brief  and  local  interludes,  intolerance  has 
been  the  rule  in  human  societies.  Athens,  Florence,  me- 
dieval Paris  and  Toulouse,  these  witnessed  and  joyed  in 
the  clash  of  controversy.  But  for  the  most  part,  dissent  has 
been  sternly  limited  to  matters  considered  minor,  and  fun- 
damental orthodoxy  has  been  considered  as  indispensable 
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to  salvation  in  a  future  world  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
order  in  this.  It  remained  for  the  modern  age  in  the  dom- 
inant sector  of  the  world  to  proclaim  the  freedom  to  differ, 
not  only  a  tolerable  accident  but  an  indispensable  adjunct 
to  what  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  the  English  historian,  calls  a 
"civilized  polity,"— a  view  best  symbolized  by  the  salary 
paid  to  the  leader  of  "His  Majesty's  Opposition"  in  the 
British  Parliament. 

"Facts  are  sacred,  opinion  is  free,"  as  a  great  liberal 
newspaper  editor  was  accustomed  to  phrase  it. 

"I  disagree  with  everything  you  are  saying,  but  I  would 
give  my  life  in  defense  of  your  right  to  free  expression." 

Thoughts  like  these  became  the  fine  flower  of  civic  cul- 
ture. Freedom  of  opinion,  never  strictly  observed  any- 
where, was  at  the  turn  of  the  last  century  so  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  political  heaven  that  only  a  Jeremiah  would 
have  ventured  to  predict  a  conceivable  eclipse.  In  the  vic- 
tory of  Versailles,  the  liberal  democratic  philosophy  of 
tolerance  reached  an  all-time  high.  Not  only  the  danger  to 
liberalism  from  Hegelian  autocracy  (statolatry)  had  been 
warded  off,  but  vast  "backward  areas"  had  been  brought 
into  the  sunshine  of  "enlightenment." 

ALAS,  ALREADY  RUSSIA,  THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  COUNTRY,  HAD 

skidded  from  an  inefficient  and  obscurantist  sort  of  ty- 
ranny right  through  self-government  into  a  more  ironclad 
form  of  despotism  under  Lenin,  and  its  rulers  were  furi- 
ously eliminating  heterodoxy  by  totalitarian  indoctrina- 
tion, banishment,  torture  and  the  firing  squad.  Three  years 
after  the  ratification  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  Italy  fol- 
lowed suit,  to  be  imitated  on  a  still  larger  scale  by  Ger- 
many ten  years  later.  Twenty  years  after  the  armistice  of 
1918,  in  more  than  half  of  Europe  and  parts  of  South 
America,  liberalism  had  ceased  to  be  more  than  a  me- 
mory. And  this  despite  the  indisputable  fact  that  the  post- 
Versailles  map,  whatever  minor  blemishes  it  embodied, 
was  in  comparison  to  the  pre-war  set-up  a  paragon  of 
justice. 

How  then  could  this  happen? 

To  understand  the  triumphant  march  of  intolerance,  it 
is  useful  to  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the  liberal  phi- 
losophy. 

It  is  obvious  that  minority  opinion  there  always  has 
been  and,  short  of  Huxley's  "Brave  New  World,"  it  is  a 
fact  of  nature  though  a  generally  unwelcome  one,  that 
there  always  will  be.  But  for  minority  opinion  to  be  not 
only  not  repressed  but  tolerated,  protected,  encouraged 
and  even  glorified  as  it  was  under  liberal  democracy,  cer- 
tain other  pre-suppositions  were  essential. 

It  was,  for  instance,  assumed  that  there  exists  in  human 
affairs  a  Better  and  a  Worse  and  that  mankind,  faced  with 
the  choice  between  them,  ultimately  chooses  the  Better — 
in  other  words  that  there  is  (or  can  be)  Progress. 

With  the  assumption,  there  went  the  belief  in  a  gradu- 
ally ascertainable  truth  alike  for  all  (continuous  Revela- 
tion), thanks  to  which  there  could  develop  an  objective 
science  as  valid  in  its  conclusions  as  in  its  techniques. 

It  was  assumed  that  human  beings  are  in  some  strange 
family  sense  "equal"  in  essence  (though  obviously  not  in 
intelligence,  character  or  special  ability)  and  therefore 
that  equal  justice,  equal  opportunity  and  a  rule  of  Law 
were  prerequisites  to  the  Good  Life. 

It  was  assumed  that  the  similarity  between  human  be- 
ings was  more  important  than  their  differences  and  there- 
fore that,  subject  to  some  restraint,  electoral  majorities 


could  be  safely  entrusted  with  the  ultimate  authority  in 
the  conduct  of  affairs. 

It  was  assumed  that,  given  the  chance  to  be  free,  human 
beings  would  never  conceivably  choose  to  be  enslaved  and 
that  the  right  of  choice  in  this  and  other  important  mat- 
ters would  never  willingly  be  exchanged  for  some  servile 
security. 

Finally  it  was  assumed  that,  through  education,  people 
could  be  made  increasingly  sensitive  to  reason.  Already 
they  were  believed  to  have  reached  a  point  where  they 
could  not  be  generally  or  definitely  duped  by  demagogues 
and  charlatans  ("You  can't  fool  all  of  the  people  all  the 
time").  Most  important  of  all,  their  developing  reason, 
would,  it  was  thought,  prove  an  obstacle  to  any  sort  of 
fanaticism  likely  to  endanger  the  texture  of  the  free  society 
and  state. 

These  assumptions  were  in  liberal  quarters  considered 
almost  axiomatic,  yet  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  is  not 
questioned  or  denied  by  vast  sections  of  otherwise  intelli- 
gent people,  and  which  do  not  need  stern  scrutiny  even 
by  their  adherents. 

Progress  is  not  only  denied  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
but  certain  peoples  have  deliberately  plumped  for  brutality 
and  intolerance  as  against  their  opposites.  After  the  Chris- 
tian theology,  the  entire  Christian  ethic  is  definitely  chal- 
lenged and  replaced  by  pseudo-biology.  Not  only  has 
scientific  truth  failed  to  command  the  respect  of  millions 
familiar  with  it  but  in  many  quarters  belief  in  truth  it- 
self has  disappeared.  Not  fact  but  feeling  is  given  the  su- 
premacy in  establishing  belief.  Faith  in  the  equality  of 
mankind  is  not  only  a  matter  of  derision  in  some  coun- 
tries but  human  beings  in  these  ant-hill  societies  are  held 
to  exist  for  the  greater  glory  of  the  nation  and  the  state. 
Justice  and  law  as  understood  elsewhere  have  ceased  to 
exist.  Electoral  majorities  have  shown  themselves  ready 
for  serious  cruelties  and  follies  and  have  fallen  a  ready  vic- 
tim to  knaves  posing  as  "strong  men." 

Although  no  modern  society  has  yet  actually  voted  it- 
self by  majority  into  chains,  it  has  in  many  regions  su- 
pinely acquiesced  in  the  suppression  of  freedom. 

As  for  the  growth  of  reason,  the  modern  world  would 
seem  to  be  in  its  major  features  the  negation  of  reason. 
Things  have  reached  a  point  where  Low,  the  great  British 
cartoonist,  threatens  to  retire  because  caricature,  having  be- 
come the  daily  reality,  has  ceased  to  be  funny.  Religious 
strife,  called  ideological  conflict,  is  the  order  of  the  day 
and  our  societies  without  exception  are  haunted  by  fear 
of  revolution  or  civil  war. 

THIS  SITUATION  HAS  BROUGHT  SUCH  CONFUSION  AND  DISMAY 

into  the  liberal  camp  that  the  entire  advance  of  the  last 
five  hundred  years  is  endangered.  Minorities  of  opinion 
are  openly  tortured,  killed  and  driven  into  new  "cata- 
combs." For  not  knowing  where  to  turn,  the  liberal  ends 
in  skepticism.  He  answers  the  challenge  of  resurgent  tyr- 
anny not  with  the  proud  defiance  characteristic  of  his 
spiritual  ancestors,  but  feebly  and  with  averted  face.  Faced 
with  the  alternative  of  conflict  or  submission,  he  shilly- 
shallies or  takes  refuge  in  "non-intervention"  frauds  that 
serve  none  but  the  tyrants.  In  the  end,  if  this  continues, 
he  is  bound  to  submit.  .  .  . 

Liberal  opinion  throughout  the  world  is  suffering  from  a 
case  of  bad  conscience.  And  of  divided  mind.  All  edu- 
cated and  intelligent  human  beings  know,  if  only  from 
the  study  of  history,  that  varia-  {Continued  on  page  189) 
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THE  MANY  AND  THE  MAN 


The  brisk  and  prosperous  and  clever  people, 
The  educated  and  the  ruling  class, 
Unanimously  said,  "He  is  an  ass; 
Bees  in  his  bonnet;  jackdaws  in  his  steeple." 

The  Doctors  said,  "He  isn't  mad;  but  odd." 
Societies  for  Birds  and  Beasts,  though  loath, 
Summoned  him  up,  for  cruelties  to  both. 

The  Church  deplored  his  attitude  to  God. 

- 

With  pity  and  contempt  men  stopped  to  look; 
With  missiles  and  abuse  boys  stayed  to  mock; 
But  still  the  vessel  prospered  in  the  dock, 
As  Noah,  plank  by  plank,  the  gopher  took. 

The  weather-prophets  said,  "He  isn't  sane." 
The  Herd,  as  ever,  pressed  upon  its  Man. . . 
And  then,  a  month  after  the  rain  began, 
Wisdom  approved  him. . .  it  began  to  RAIN. 


ALL  SWISS,  but  ethnically  the  women  are  Italian,  the  boy  German,  girl  French,  the  men  Romanche  and  Germ; 
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Pluralism -the  Swiss  Solution 


by  WILLIAM  E.  RAPPARD 

Minorities  came  to  be  identified  as  a  problem  only  after  the 
flowering  of  democracy.  The  World  War  made  it  necessary  to 
recognize  the  status  of  minorities  but  the  peace  treaties  could 
not  solve  the  problems.  Switzerland,  however,  supplies  the 
pattern  of  a  solution  under  favorable  circumstances  here  defined 
by  a  celebrated  Swiss  political  scientist  who  spent  his  youth  in 
America  and  is  now  identified  with  the  permanent  Mandates 
Commission  of  the  League  of  Nations. 


No  HUMAN  COMMUNITY  CAN  LIVE  WITHOUT  SOME  FORM  OF 

government.  And  no  government  can  function  without 
some  form  of  coercive  power  exercised  by  a  sovereign  will. 
If  that  sovereign  will  be  that  of  the  One — be  he  an  abso- 
lute monarch  or  an  autocratic  dictator,  of  the  Few — be 
they  an  hereditary  aristocracy  or  a  plutocratic  oligarchy, 
or  of  the  Many — be  they  a  ruling  people,  a  privileged  class 
or  merely  a  popular  majority,  there  are  always  bound  to 
be  minorities. 

Minorities,  groups  subjected  to  a  will  foreign  and  often 
contrary  to  their  own,  there  have  always  been  and  neces- 
sarily always  will  be  everywhere,  as  long  as  human  so- 
ciety continues.  Why,  then,  is  the  so-called  minority  prob- 
lem one  that  appears  recent  in  time  and  circumscribed  in 
geographical  area? 

It  is  limited  both  in  time  and  in  space  essentially  be- 
cause it  is  born  of  a  spirit  which  was  unknown  to  man- 
kind throughout  almost  all  its  history  and  which,  even 
today,  prevails  only  in  a  part  of  the  civilized  world.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  democracy  which  has  engendered  the  concern 
for  the  rights  of  minorities. 

This  spirit  asserted  itself  vigorously  during  the  World 
War  and  so  materially  assisted  in  the  triumph  of  the  Al- 
lied cause  that  it  could  not  be  denied  expression  when  the 
peace  came  to  be  drafted. 

It  promised  security  against  arbitrary  oppression  to  all 
peoples  whose  political  ideals  were  liberal.  It  challenged 
the  legitimacy  of  all  those  governments  whose  authority 
was  not  derived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Thus 
the  establishment  of  self-government  within  national  boun- 
daries and  of  self-determination  in  fixing  frontiers  was 
set  up  as  the  political  program  of  the  Peace  Conference. 

The  Human  Consequences  of  Versailles 

IN  SEEKING  TO   CARRY   OUT  THIS   PROGRAM,   ITS   AUTHORS  DIS- 

covered  that  it  had  been  easier  to  formulate  than  it  was  to 
apply.  It  became  apparent  that  it  offered  no  solution  for 
the  settlement  of  colonial  claims.  In  Europe  itself,  peoples 
of  different  ethnic  origin  and  of  conflicting  religious  and 
national  outlook  were  so  intermingled  and  often  so  pas- 
sionately hostile  to  each  other  that,  except  for  previous 
wholesale  migrations,  self-determination  alone  was  not 
enough.  Its  thoroughgoing  application  would  either  have 
entailed  the  creation  of  countless  states,  too  minute  to  be 
capable  of  independent  existence,  or  it  would  have  led  to 
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the  complete  political  subjection  of  minorities  by  foreign 
majorities. 

GENERAL  SMUTS,  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA,  WHO  SEEMED  TO  REALIZE 
these  difficulties  more  clearly  than  most  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  arduous  task  of  peace-making,  suggested  a  solution 
by  which  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  Minor,  who 
were  to  be  emancipated  from  the  rule  of  their  former  mas- 
ters, were  to  be  temporarily  administered  by  the  victorious 
powers  on  behalf  of  the  international  community.  His 
scheme  which  was  adopted  for  the  colonial  territories,  for 
which  he  had  not  intended  it,  was  rejected  for  Central 
Europe,  for  which  it  was  conceived.  The  desire  for  abso- 
lute independence  on  the  part  of  the  states  reborn  or 
enlarged  by  the  emancipation  of  the  former  national  mi- 
norities of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia,  proved 
too  imperious  to  admit  of  even  a  temporary  tutelage. 

These  former  minorities  were  accordingly  endowed  with 
sovereign  status.  But  their  boundaries  were  fixed  with 
more  generosity  than  a  strict  regard  for  the  self-determina- 
tion of  their  alien  fellow-citizens  would  have  allowed. 
Moreover,  these  territories,  however  narrowly  delimited, 
would  still  have  been  peopled  by  different  and  often  an- 
tagonistic racial,  linguistic  and  religious  groups. 

Thus  the  minorities  of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and 
Russia,  having  been  freed  from  their  former  rulers,  be- 
came the  masters  in  their  new  national  homes  over  alien 
subjects.  Conscious  of  the  moral  inconsistency  of  the  posi- 
tion thus  created,  the  architects  of  post-war  Europe  sought 
to  draw  up  rules  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  new  mi- 
norities and  to  impose  these  rules  upon  the  newly  consti- 
tuted majorities. 

That  is  how  and  why  the  problem  of  minorities,  which 
in  its  intrinsic  elements  is  as  old  and  as  universal  as  man- 
kind itself,  has  come  to  be  considered  as  a  problem  pe- 
culiar to  post-war  Europe.  What  is  new  and  specific  is  not 
the  existence  of  political  minorities,  but  the  constitutional 
and  international  recognition  of  their  rights. 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  solution  adopted  has 
proved  truly  successful.  When  the  new  minorities  found 
no  powerful  champions  beyond  their  frontiers,  the  inter- 
national safeguards  proved  illusory  and  the  result  was  op- 
pression. When,  on  the  other  hand,  such  champions  did 
rise,  the  internationally  guaranteed  rights  were  insufficient 
and  the  result  was  disloyalty  and  secession. 


The  Contented  Minorities 

Is  THERE,  THEN,  NO  SOLUTION  TO  THE  PROBLEM  OF  NATIONAL 

minorities  except  suppression?  This  suppression  can  of 
course  be  effected  by  extermination,  expulsion  or  assimila- 
tion, the  last  being  a  form  of  extermination  milder  than 
slaughter  and  a  method  of  internal  expulsion  less  brutal 
than  forced  migrations. 

Fortunately,  we  are  not  necessarily  driven  to  choose  be- 
tween one  of  these  alternatives.  Millions  of  minorities  the 
world  over  are  living  in  silent  and  unnoticed  contentment. 

This  is  true  primarily  of  those  minorities  who  differ 
from  the  majorities  to  whose  rule  they  are  subjected  only 
in  political  opinion.  In  all  democratic  countries,  the  popu- 
lar opposition  to  the  government  of  the  day  is  constituted 
by  one  or  several  groups  of  minorities  who,  having  per- 
haps been  in  power  in  the  past  and  hoping  to  gain  or  to 
regain  control  in  the  future,  in  the  meanwhile  live  in  a 
state  of  silent  or  even  articulate  dissatisfaction  with  die  ex- 
isting regime,  but  give  rise  to  little  public  comment.  This 
happy  condition  is  due  to  a  series  of  familiar  circum- 
stances, such  as  general  agreement  on  the  most  essential 
issues,  common  loyalty  to  the  principles  of  national  inde- 
pendence and  to  the  prevailing  form  of  government,  and 
especially  universal  equality  of  political  rights  and  oppor- 
tunities. It  is  essentially  the  hope  that  it  may  sooner  or 
later  become  a  majority  that  prevents  a  minority  from  re- 
sorting to  revolutionary  methods.  And  it  is  essentially  the 
confidence  that  the  minority  may  be  trusted  not  to  resort 
to  such  methods  that  prevents  the  majority  from  oppres- 
sively abusing  its  power  and  thereby  creating  the  very 
conditions  which  tend  to  provoke  and  to  justify  insur- 
rection. 

This  fortunate  state  of  affairs  is  of  course  easier  to  main- 
tain in  countries  whose  population  is  fairly  homogeneous 
in  race,  language,  religion  and — we  may  add — economic 
and  social  welfare.  But  it  also  obtains  elsewhere.  How  has 
the  United  States,  with  its  Negro  minority,  with  its  variety 
of  white  races  and  religious  creeds;  how  has  Canada,  in 
similar  circumstances  complicated  by  its  large  and  com- 
pact French-speaking  minority;  how,  above  all,  has  Switz- 
erland succeeded  in  avoiding  the  emergence  of  a  minority 
problem  ? 

The  Example  of  the  Swiss  Peoples 

SWITZERLAND,  BY  FAR  THE  LEAST  IMPORTANT  IN  POINT  OF 
numbers,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  for  the  political 
observer.  Here  is  a  small  country  in  the  heart  of  Europe, 
whose  citizens  are  heterogeneous  not  only  in  religious 
faidi,  but  in  ethnic  origin,  in  speech  and  in  culture,  and 
who  in  all  these  respects  are  closely  related  to  their  great 
neighbors.  Still  they  have  for  centuries  witnessed,  in  rela- 
tive peace  and  mutual  concord,  the  successive  wars  waged 
by  these  neighbors  over  the  very  issues  which  have  always 
divided  them  internally  but  which  have  failed  ever  to 
disrupt  their  national  unity.  The  Swiss  experiment  is  ad- 
mittedly as  puzzling  as  it  is  gratifying,  not  only  to  the 
Swiss  themselves  but  to  all  those  who  prefer  agreement 
to  strife  in  political  affairs.  How  is  it  that,  as  Woodrow 
Wilson  wrote  forty  years  ago,  the  Swiss  cantons  have 
been  able  "to  show  the  world  how  Germans,  Frenchmen 
and  Italians,  if  only  they  respect  each  other's  liberties  as 
they  would  have  their  own  respected,  may  by  mutual 
helpfulness  and  forbearance  build  up  a  union  at  once 
stable  and  free"? 
It  should  be  observed,  first,  that  Switzerland  has  not 
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been  a  multi-lingual,  self-governing  commonwealth  for 
much  over  a  century;  and,  second,  that  it  has  never  com- 
pletely avoided  inter-confessional  and  inter-linguistic  fric- 
tion. 

Until  1798,  Switzerland  was  completely  Germanic  in 
the  ethnic  and  linguistic  character,  if  not  of  its  total  popu- 
lation, at  least  of  its  rulers.  The  parts  of  the  country 
which,  since  that  time,  have  become  its  free  French,  Italian 
and  Romanche  speaking  cantons  were  either  subject  prov- 
inces, as  was  the  case  for  Vaud  and  Ticino,  or  inde- 
pendent but  allied  communities,  such  as  Geneva,  Neu- 
chatel  and  the  Grisons.  What  amazed  Wilson  in  1898  is 
therefore  a  relatively  recent  phenomenon. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth 
century  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  bloody  internecine  strug- 
gles, the  most  recent  of  which,  the  Sonderbund  war  of 
secession,  took  place  as  late  as  1847. 

Today,  of  a  total  population  of  a  little  over  four  million 
inhabitants,  71.9  percent  speak  a  Germanic  dialect  as  their 
mother  tongue,  20.4  percent  French,  6  percent  Italian  and 
1.1  percent  Romanche. 

Of  the  twenty-two  cantons  into  which  Switzerland  is 
divided,  fifteen  are  predominantly  Germanic,  three  pre- 
dominantly French,  one  predominantly  Italian,  and  three 
of  a  mixed  linguistic  composition,  less  than  75  percent  of 
their  inhabitants  speaking  the  language  of  the  majority. 

As  regards  the  prevailing  religious  faith,  57.3  percent  of 
the  inhabitants  are  Protestant,  41  percent  Catholic  and  0.4 
percent  Jewish.  Of  the  twenty-two  cantons,  eleven  and  a 
half  have  a  Protestant  and  ten  and  a  half  a  Catholic 
majority. 

Fortunately  for  the  unity  of  the  country,  however,  the 
linguistic  and  the  confessional  cleavages  do  not  run  along 
the  same  lines.  Of  the  fifteen  predominantly  Germanic  can- 
tons, seven  and  a  half  have  a  Protestant,  and  exactly  the 
same  number  have  a  Catholic,  majority.  All  of  the  French 
cantons  are  Protestant;  the  Italian  and  two  of  the  three 
linguistically  mixed  cantons  are  predominantly  Catholic. 

Thus,  although  the  German-speaking  population  and 
the  Protestants  both  constitute  clear  majorities  in  Switzer- 
land, the  German-speaking  Protestants  alone  do  not. 

These  statistics,  based  on  the  latest  national  census,  that 
of  1930,  suffice  to  show  that  the  inhabitants  of  Switzerland 
can  obviously  live  in  peace  with  each  other  only  if  they 
consent  to  practice  a  large  measure  of  tolerance  in  their 
mutual  relations.  Indeed,  tolerance  in  linguistic  and  con- 
fessional matters  has  come  to  be  considered  a  national 
virtue,  as  it  is  in  fact  a  national  necessity. 

A  second  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  specific  char- 
acteristics of  the  huge  German-Swiss  majority.  Having 
alone  created  Switzerland  in  the  thirteenth  century  and 
alone  ruled  it  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth,  they  have 
never  really  felt  their  domination  challenged.  They  have 
allowed  the  linguistic  minorities  rather  more  than  a  pro- 
portional share  of  influence  in  national  affairs  because 
their  own  preponderance  has  never  been  seriously  dis- 
puted. Their  generosity  is  not  apt  to  be  construed  as 
weakness.  They  have  come  to  realize  that  it  is  only  by  re- 
specting the  rights  of  the  linguistic  minorities  that  they 
can  maintain  the  unity  and  thereby  secure  the  survival  of 
the  state  of  which  they  remain  the  true  masters. 

Furthermore,  the  German-Swiss,  with  their  republican 
tradition  which  dates  back  to  the  Middle  Ages,  were 
never  unduly  attracted  and  allured  by  their  monarchical 
German  and  Austrian  neighbors,  (Continued  on  page  180) 
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Homeland  in  Palestine 


by  ABRAHAM  REVUSKY 

An  affirmative  statement  of  the  Zionist  position  by  an  authority 
on  the  Near  East  —  with  its  assurance  that  Palestine  can  still 
absorb  much  immigration  and  that  the  whole  situation  is  lifted 
to  a  new  plane  by  the  readiness  of  some  Jewish  leaders  to  guar- 
antee equal  status  to  the  Arabs  and  to  supplement  this  guarantee 
by  offering  to  include  Palestine  in  an  Arab  confederation. 


CAN  PALESTINE,  PROMISED  AS  A  NATIONAL  HOME  FOR  THE 
Jewish  people,  take  a  major  part  in  the  solution  of  the 
tragic  refugee  problem  now  confronting  the  liberal  world  ? 

The  official  spokesman  of  Great  Britain,  governing  Pal- 
estine under  the  authority  of  the  mandate  assigned  to  her 
after  the  World  War,  are  inclined  to  answer  this  question 
in  the  negative.  They  doubt  the  economic  ability  of  Pales- 
tine to  absorb  great  masses  of  immigrants.  Moreover,  a 
large  influx  of  Jews  from  Germany  cannot  be  allowed 
because  of  Arab  opposition.  There  is  much  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  by  offering  land  in  Guiana  and  other  tropical 
possessions  for  the  colonization  of  German  refugees,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  mainly  intended  to  weaken  the  pressure  of 
the  liberal  British  opinion  supporting  the  Jewish  demand 
for  opening  Palestine  to  victims  of  Nazi  oppression. 

In  any  event,  the  practical  value  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
suggestions  for  the  early  solution  of  the  extremely  urgent 
refugee  problem  is  very  much  in  doubt.  It  would  require 
many  years  of  pioneering  effort  and  a  great  outlay  of 
capital  before  undeveloped  countries,  especially  if  situated 
in  the  tropics,  could  become  a  haven  for  an  important 
number  of  refugees.  Such  an  effort  may  be  justified  from 
the  viewpoint  of  future  emergencies,  but  it  could  in  no 
way  be  considered  a  practical  contribution  to  the  present 
refugee  problem.f 

This  is  why  the  demand  for  the  opening  of  Palestine 
to  the  persecuted  Jews  of  Europe  has  not  been  weakened 
by  other  plans  and  projects.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  Jew 
who  is  not  convinced  that  Palestine,  in  spite  of  its  limited 
size,  could  easily  absorb  a  very  large  number  of  immi- 
grants without  the  slightest  disadvantage  to  its  present 
inhabitants.  The  British  doubts  are  generally  dismissed  as 
being  based  on  political  prejudices  and  not  on  the  facts. 

To  prove  their  contention  that  the  economic  absorptive 
capacity  of  Palestine  is  much  greater  than  that  admitted  by 
British  officials,  the  Zionist  leaders  point  to  previous  British 
miscalculations  in  this  field.  They  refer  particularly  to  the 
report  of  the  Parliamentary  [Shaw]  Commission  (1930), 
which  advocated  the  closing  of  Palestine's  gates  to  new 
immigrants  allegedly  because  the  small  country  could  not 
support  them.  In  the  five  years  after  that  report,  Palestine 
absorbed  200,000  new  Jewish  immigrants,  and  the  result 
was  an  unprecedented  prosperity  shared  in  by  Arabs  and 
Jews  alike. 

During  the  few  years  preceding  the  Arab  outbreak  in 
1936  the  Jewish  population  in  Palestine  more  than  doubled 
in  numbers,  and  its  economic  activities  proceeded  at  an 


t  See    Mirage    of    Refugee    Resettlement,    by    David    II.    Popper,    Survey 
Graphic  for  January  1939. 
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astonishing  pace.  New  agricultural  settlements — many  of 
them  based  on  collective  ownership — sprung  up  overnight, 
and  tracts  of  waste  land  were  transformed  into  blooming 
citrus  groves  and  irrigated  truck  gardens.  A  feverish  con- 
struction activity  set  in  in  the  cities,  and  great  strides  were 
made  in  the  industrial  field.  Roads  were  built  everywhere, 
and  a  modern  port  was  inaugurated  in  Haifa.  The  elec- 
trification of  Palestine,  long  a  dream,  became  a  reality,  and 
the  great  mineral  wealth  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  tapped  for 
the  first  time  in  history. 

In  spite  of  the  accelerated  pace  of  Jewish  immigration, 
the  builders  of  the  National  Home  were  confronted  with 
an  actual  shortage  of  labor  at  the  peak  of  its  development. 
An  increasing  number  of  Arabs  from  the  neighboring 
countries  flocked  to  Palestine  attracted  by  the  compara- 
tively high  wages  paid  there  for  manual  work.  Of  course, 
the  local  Arabs  of  Palestine,  whose  rate  of  natural  increase 
since  the  beginning  of  Jewish  health  work  has  become  one 
of  the  highest  in  the  world,  derived  substantial  benefits 
from  the  general  progress  of  the  country.* 

The  economic  soundness  and  moral  strength  of  the 
National  Home  was  further  demonstrated  during  the  past 
thirty-two  months  of  Arab  terror  directed  against  Jewish 
lives  and  possessions.  In  spite  of  great  losses,  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  retained  all  their  previous  positions,  and  even 
added  to  them.  In  the  midst  of  the  general  turmoil,  45,000 
new  immigrants  were  absorbed,  thirty  new  agricultural 
settlements  were  founded,  foreign  markets  for  Palestine's 
young  industry  were  developed,  and  a  new  harbor  was 
constructed  in  the  all-Jewish  city  of  Tel-Aviv. 

Absorptive  Capacity — in  the  Immigrant's  Satchel 

IN  ESTIMATING  THE   ABSORPTIVE  CAPACITY   OF  PALESTINE  WE 

must  consider  not  only  its  natural  resources  but  also  the 
character,  abilities,  means  and  needs  of  its  prospective 
immigrants.  We  shall  not,  for  instance,  estimate  the  mini- 
mum area  necessary  for  an  agricultural  family  there  on  the 
basis  of  the  results  of  primitive  Arab  farming.  Experience 
shows  that  a  farmer  intensively  cultivating  an  area  of  only 
five  acres  under  irrigation  derives  from  it  a  much  better 
living  than  he  could  expect  from  seventy  acres  of  dry- 
farming.  And  Jews  in  Palestine  are  introducing  irrigation 
on  an  ever  increasing  scale. 

Another  grave  mistake  would  be  to  underestimate  the 
industrial  possibilities  of  Palestine,  limiting  them  strictly 
to  industries  based  on  local  raw  materials.  The  economic 

n,!?i«ceT191?'  the  Arab  population  of  Palestine  increased  from  628,000  to 
965,000.  In  the  same  period  of  time  their  number  in  Iraq  and  Syria  re- 
mained stationary,  and  in  Lybia,  ruled  by  Mussolini,  the  self-styled  "de- 
fender of  the  Islam,"  it  actually  shows  a  decrease  of  about  25  percent. 
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On  the  historic  Mount  of  Olives  range  overlooking  the  Jordan  stands  the  new  Hebrew  University 


history  of  the  world  shows  a  great  many  instances  where 
important  industries,  employing  thousands  of  workers, 
were  built  up  in  countries  having  no  natural  advantages 
for  their  development.  Switzerland,  to  name  one,  became 
the  cradle  of  the  modern  chocolate  industry  with  an  im- 
ported raw  material  (cocoa),  and  imported  coal  which, 
before  the  development  of  its  water  resources,  was  its  only 
source  of  mechanical  power.  Even  Palestine — the  aston- 
ishing industrial  development  is  only  fifteen  to  twenty 
years  old — has  already  secured  export  markets  for  products 
which  have  no  natural  basis  in  local  raw  materials.  Thus 
dentists  in  London  use  artificial  teeth  produced  in  Tel-Aviv. 
With  better  communciations  and  cheaper  sea  transport, 
the  world,  in  spite  of  various  dreams  of  self-sufficiency, 
becomes  ever  more  closely  knit  in  its  economic  activities. 
Due  to  its  geographical  position  on  the  hub  of  three  conti- 
nents and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the 
greatest  transportation  artery  of  the  world,  Palestine  is 
capable  of  a  much  greater  industrial  development  than  its 
own  natural  resources  would  indicate.  Such  a  development 
becomes  a  certainty  when  undertaken  by  industrious 


German  boys  and  girls,  part  of  the  3500  Youth  Aliyah  group  transferred  to  Palestine 
by   Hadanah,   the   Women's   Zionist   Organization    of    America 


people,  with  experience 
and  imagination,  backed 
by  a  considerable  influx 
of  capital,  and  forced  by 
dire  necessity  to  the  great- 
est possible  efforts  and 
sacrifices. 

"The  immigrant  land- 
ing in  Palestine,  carries 
his  own  absorptive  capa- 
city in  his  satchel,"  one  of 
the  prominent  Zionist 
leaders  once  said. 

ALTHOUGH  THE  ABSORP- 
tive  capacity  of  Palestine 
is  not  limited  to  its  own 
natural  resources,  these 
resources  are  much  great- 
er than  a  casual  visitor 
may  presume.  Palestine's  soil,  when  irrigated  and  intensive- 
ly cultivated,  produces  crops  which  match  in  quantity  and 
quality  anything  achieved  in  other  countries.  Even  its 
mountainous  regions,  while  unsuited  for  irrigation,  could 
by  systematic  efforts  be  made  to  yield  abundant  tree  crops 
for  human  consumption  and  for  feeding  domestic  animals, 
greatly  increasing  in  this  way  the  food  production  of  the 
country. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Palestine  and  particularly  the 
inexhaustible  riches  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  are  only 
in  the  initial  stage  of  their  exploitation,  will  certainly 
prove  of  tremendous  value  for  future  industrial  growth. 
The  necessary  power  supply  can  be  assured  by  the  hydro- 
electric utilization  of  the  Jordan  and  some  of  its  tribu- 
taries. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  sup- 
ported by  the  world-wide  Zionist  movement,  are  firmly 
convinced  that  they  could  absorb  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  Jewish  refugees  from  Nazi  Germany,  if  only  the 
British  mandatory  power  would  open  the  gates  of  the 
country  to  them. 

Arabs  and  Englishmen 
in  the  Holy  Land 

THE      POLITICAL      REASONS      ADVANCED      BY 

Great  Britain  against  using  Palestine  on 
a  large  scale  to  absorb  the  victims  of  the 
Nazi  persecution  are  likewise  meeting 
vigorous  criticism.  Its  unwillingness  to 
overcome  the  resistance  offered  to  Jewish 
immigration  by  the  Arab  nationalists  is 
frequently  condemned  as  a  breach  of  its 
solemn  promises  to  the  Jewish  people. 

Let  it  be  understood:  nobody  doubts 
the  ability  of  the  mandatory  power  to 
stop  the  terror  campaign  launched  in 
1936  by  the  Arab  extremists  as  a  means 
of  combating  Jewish  aspirations  in  Pales- 
tine. "It  would  be  ludicrous  to  suppose," 
frankly  states  the  report  of  the  Palestine 
Royal  Commission,  "that  it  is  beyond  the 
resources  of  Your  Majesty's  Government 
to  deal  with  a  rebellion  on  such  a  small 
scale  and  so  ill-equipped  for  modern  war- 
fare." 
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The  prevailing  opinion  in  Palestine  is, 
therefore,  that  the  British,  while  able  to 
suppress  the  local  disturbances,  are  reluc- 
tant to  do  it  in  a  decisive  manner  because 
of  their  endeavor  to  secure  the  friendship 
of  the  Arabs  in  the  neighboring  East  and 
their  readiness  to  buy  it  at  Jewish  ex- 
pense if  necessary. 

Leaving  aside  its  moral  implications, 
such  a  policy  does  not  make  much  prac- 
tical sense.  Unless  the  British  are  ready 
to  go  the  whole  hog,  transforming  Pal- 
estine into  an  independent  Arab  state  and 
leaving  the  Jewish  minority  there  at  the 
mercy  of  Fascistically-minded  Arab  rul- 
ers, they  will  only  intensify  Arab  hostility 
— and  contempt — by  halfway  measures. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  complete  capitula- 
tion to  the  Arab  demands  would  be  a 
terrible  blow  to  British  prestige  through- 
out the  world. 

Up  to  the  last  few  years  the  Arabs  out- 
side of  Palestine  were  not  much  con- 
cerned in  its  affairs.  Had  the  present  wave 
of  Arab  terror  been  suppressed  at  its  very  start — and  this 
would  have  required  much  less  bloodshed  than  the  pro- 
tracted disturbances  of  the  last  thirty-two  months — the 
situation  in  Palestine  long  since  would  have  become  subor- 
dinated in  the  Arab  mind  to  more  real  and  urgent  dangers 
mainly  emanating  from  the  ascendency  of  Italy  in  the 
Mediterranean.  If  a  surgical  operation  becomes  inevitable, 
a  quick  incision  would  have  better  effects  and  involve  less 
danger  of  outside  infection. 

Condemning  the  vacillating  policy  adopted  by  Great 
Britain  since  the  beginning  of  the  mandate,  many  students 
of  the  Palestine  situation  believe  that  this  attitude  is  largely 
to  blame  for  the  present  extent  of  the  Arab  opposition  to 
Jewish  immigration.  They  remind  us  that  in  1919  the  most 
prominent  Arab  leaders,  headed  by  Emir  Feisal,  later  the 
King  of  Iraq,  freely  recognized  the  justice  of  the  Jewish 
cause  in  Palestine  and  were  willing  to  cooperate  with  the 
future  Jewish  National  Home  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
both  related  peoples.  Had  not  the  British  begun,  immedi- 
ately after  the  war,  to  avoid  the  fulfillment  of  the  obliga- 
tions incurred  by  the  Balfour  Declaration  towards  the 
Jews  (frankly  ascribing  them 
to  the  doubtful  war  situation  of 
1917),  the  Arabs  would  have  be- 
come reconciled  to  the  Jewish 
Home  idea  and,  instead  of  op- 
posing it,  would  have  tried  to 
derive  from  it  the  greatest  pos- 
sible benefit  for  themselves. 


THE  COLONIAL  OFFICIALS  SENT  TO 

Palestine  after  it  became  a  Brit- 
ish mandate  territory  seemed 
from  the  very  beginning  to  take 
a  skeptical,  and  even  hostile,  at- 
titude to  the  idea  of  a  Jewish 
National  Home.  Coming,  with 
few  exceptions,  from  the  most 
reactionary  circles  of  England, 
they  simply  could  not  conceive 
of  such  a  radical  deviation  from 


Tel-Aviv,  the  busy  seaport  created  by  the  economic  growth  of  the  new  Palestine 


the  time-worn  methods  of  colonial  policy.  They  looked 
askance  at  the  Jewish  settlers  with  their  unusual  coopera- 
tive methods  and  queer  notions  of  social  justice.  Zionism 
in  general  appeared  to  them  a  mad  idea  which  would  only 
tend  to  complicate  the  political  situation  in  the  Near  East. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  certain  British  statesmen  at  home 
were  quite  sincere  in  their  advocacy  of  the  National  Home 
policy.  But  even  when  in  power,  their  good  intentions 
were  systematically  disregarded  by  the  colonial  experts  in 
London  and  the  local  officials  in  Palestine. 

True,  the  Arab  opposition  to  Zionism  has  also  been  sup- 
ported by  foreign  influences  and  interests.  At  one  time  the 
Vatican  was  reported  to  be  active  in  encouraging  a  united 
front  of  Christians  and  Moslems  against  the  Jewish  Na- 
tional Home;  a  few  years  later  the  agents  of  the  Comin- 
tern took  part  in  promoting  anti-Jewish  disturbances,  and 
quite  recently  the  strongest  support  to  the  Arab  "revolt" 
has  been  given  by  Fascist  Italy  and  Nazi  Germany. 

However  strong  these  foreign  influences  may  have  been, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  present  Arab  discontent  in  Pal- 
estine is  to  a  very  large  extent  a  Frankenstein  created  by 


A  typical  factory  in  Haifa.    Here  olive  oil  and  castile  soap  are  manufactured  for  export 
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the  British  themselves  and  now  escaping  from  their  con- 
trol. Even  the  Royal  Commission,  composed  mainly  of 
former  colonial  officials  who  are  certainly  inclined  to 
whitewash  the  local  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  was 
forced  to  admit  in  its  official  report  (1937)  that  a  more  de- 
cisive policy  on  the  part  of  the  mandatory  power  would 
eliminate  most  of  the  difficulties. 

But  ignoring  previous  mistakes  and  considering  the 
Palestine  situation  as  it  presents  itself  right  now,  it  is  still 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  country  promised  to  the 
Jews  as  a  National  Home  should  not  be  allowed  to  save 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  refugees  from  Nazi  Ger- 
many. The  Arab  rebellion,  begun  in  April  1936,  has  by 
now  almost  exhausted  itself.  The  Arab  peasants,  ruined  by 
the  loss  of  their  Jewish  markets  and  further  exasperated 
by  the  continuous  extortions  of  their  own  "liberators,"  are 
beginning  to  revolt  against  them.  During  the  last  few 
months  the  number  of  Arabs  killed  by  the  terroristic  bands 
because  of  their  refusal  to  contribute  cash  and  food  for 
their  maintenance  actually  exceeds  the  number  of  the  Jew- 
ish victims  of  the  Arab  terror.  Even  politically  the  Fella- 
heen are  beginning  to  organize  themselves  into  a  "Peace 
Party"  determined  to  eradicate  the  terror  by  its  own  efforts. 
A  strong  British  protection  of  the  peaceful  Arab  peasants 
now  being  terrorized  and  bled  white  by  their  own  ex- 
tremists is  necessary  to  restore  law  and  order  in  Palestine. 

The  Principle  of  Self-Determination 

SOME  OF  THE  ARAB  LEADERS — IN  THEIR  STATEMENTS  FOR 
foreign  consumption — are  presenting  the  Jewish  efforts  in 
Palestine  as  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  national  self- 
determination  proclaimed  by  Woodrow  Wilson  at  the  end 
of  the  World  War. 

The  ideal  of  national  self-determination  was,  however, 
conceived  in  the  liberal  pre-war  era  as  supplementing  the 
generally  recognized  individual  rights.  Without  freedom 
of  press  and  assembly,  without  free  election  of  government 
bodies,  without  a  free  flow  of  goods  and  peoples  through- 


out the  world,  the  self-determination  of  a  nation  becomes 
a  cruel  farce.  In  other  words,  national  self-determination 
must  be  preconditioned  by  the  self-determination  of  the 
individual  and  the  general  progress  of  the  world. 

Shall  we,  for  instance,  advocate  the  self-determination  of 
an  African  tribe  if  it  implies  slavery  and  cannibalism? 
Would  we  defend  the  right  of  Nazi  Germany  to  annihi- 
late its  Jews,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  majority  of  the 
German  nation  supports  Hitler  in  this  policy? 

The  slogan  of  self-determination  does  not  justify  the 
closing  of  undeveloped  and  sparsely  inhabited  countries  to 
immigrants  driven  to  them  by  dire  necessity  and  ready  to 
develop  them  in  a  way  that  would  actually  benefit  their 
previous  inhabitants.  Should  self-determination  be  inter- 
preted in  such  an  indiscriminate  way,  it  would  become  an 
instrument  of  extreme  reaction.  The  principle  of  self- 
determination  was  never  intended  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  dog  in  the  manger. 

The  moment  the  principle  of  self-determination  is 
brought  in  harmony  with  the  still  greater  principle  of 
human  brotherhood,  a  basis  for  a  Jewish-Arab  understand- 
ing could  be  reached.  The  Arabs  would  recognize  the 
right  of  the  Jews  to  build  up  their  National  Home  in 
Palestine,  which  is,  after  all,  only  a  small  part  of  the  im- 
mense and  sparsely  inhabited  territories  occupied  by  Arab- 
speaking  people.  The  Jews,  in  turn,  would  have  to  guar- 
antee the  equal  position  of  the  Arabs  in  Palestine.  The 
Arab  world  outside  of  Palestine  should  have,  at  the  same 
time,  the  benefit  of  Jewish  energy  and  knowledge  in  the 
uplifting  and  modernizing  of  their  own  countries  whose 
population,  in  spite  of  their  natural  resources,  lives  now  in 
abject  poverty. 

Some  Jewish  leaders  are  ready  to  go  still  further,  offering 
to  include  Palestine  in  a  future  Arab  confederation,  and 
making  it  by  that  a  powerful  instrument  of  economic 
progress  throughout  the  East.  With  Palestine  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  larger  Eastern  Federation,  its  Arab  population, 
even  if  it  became  a  minority  in  Palestine,  would  be  assured 
of  full  rights. 

This  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  most  responsible  Jewish 
leaders  are  approaching  the  Round  Table  Conference,  re- 
cently called  by  the  British  to  discuss  the  Jewish-Arab  rela- 
tions in  Palestine.  They  consider  the  proposals  they  are 
ready  to  make — a  permanently  equal  status  for  both 
peoples  in  Palestine,  and  a  participation  of  the  Jewish 
National  Home  in  the  creation  and  economic  progress  of 
an  Arab  confederation — a  fair  basis  for  a  broad  under- 
standing with  the  Arab  people. 

Is,  however,  such  an  understanding  feasible  at  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  world,  imbued  with  the  cruel  spirit  of 
national  domination  and  eager  to  crush  a  helpless  minor- 
ity, deprived  of  the  benefit  of  its  own  state?  Only  time 
will  tell. 

The  general  prospects  of  the  Jewish  National  Home  are 
naturally  dependent,  to  a  large  extent,  on  the  future  fate 
of  the  world.  Should  the  control  of  the  Suez  Canal  and 
adjoining  territories  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  Fascist  power 
— which  is  highly  improbable  without  a  new  world  war — 
the  future  of  Palestine  would  become  highly  problemati- 
cal. Excluding,  however,  such  a  radical  change,  it  seems 
certain  that  the  efforts  towards  the  upbuilding  of  Palestine 
as  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed  Jewish  people  will  continue 
in  spite  of  the  obstacles  raised  in  dieir  way.  People  driven 
by  such  a  cruel  necessity  cannot  easily  be  diverted  from 
their  goal. 
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Escape  in  a  Frozen  World 


by  DOROTHY  THOMPSON 


Miss  Thompson's  whole  heart  and  talent  have  gone  into  her 
espousal  of  the  cause  of  the  refugees.  We  cannot  solve  the 
problem,  she  holds,  through  anything  short  of  a  world 
approach;  but  we  can  and  should  ameliorate  it  and  that  more 
swiftly  and  efficiently  than  we  are  doing.  She  suggests  practical 
moves  that,  in  spite  of  almost  universally  frozen  nationalism, 
can  be  made  for  Jews  and  Christians  alike. 


THE    REFUGEE    PROBLEM    IS    A    CHRONIC    DISEASE    OF    OUR   ERA, 

It  is  not  new.  It  has  existed  since  the  end  of  the  Great 
War.  It  is  new,  however,  in  a  stage  of  peculiar  virulence. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  indication  that  it  will  abate  until 
the  leading  issues  of  this  period  are  conjoined  and  settled, 
one  way  or  another.  It  cannot  be  cured,  except  as  the 
world's  organism  is  restored  to  health.  It  can  be  somewhat 
alleviated  in  the  meanwhile.  Although  it  is  a  secondary 
illness,  a  result  of  a  general  condition  rather  than  a  cause, 
it  contributes  to  the  world's  social  sickness. 

The  great  question  that  the  world  must  solve,  or  drift 
into  general  anarchy,  halted  here  and  there  by  the  con- 
solidations imposed  by  "Strong  Men"  upon  enslaved  fol- 
lowers, is  how  to  use  the  wealth — land  and  labor,  and  the 
medium  for  its  exchange — money,  in  such  a  fashion  that 
all  who  are  able  to  work  can  contribute  to  it,  and  all  can 
share  in  it,  with  appropriate  justice. 

But  the  path  to  every  conceivable  program  that  can  be 
accepted  by  the  reasonable  and  imaginative  mind,  is 
blocked  by  traditions,  prejudices,  interests  and  lethargy. 

Above  all,  it  is  blocked  by  nationalism.  No  solution  can 
be  found  as  long  as  the  world  is  divided  into  absolutely 
sovereign  states  which  can  make  war,  singly,  or  in 
combination  with  others,  against  other  single  states  or 
combinations  of  them;  can  create  money  systems  of  their 
own,  with  the  object  of  undermining  competing  systems; 
can  direct  political  and  diplomatic  activities  hostile  to  or 
in  disregard  of  the  necessities  of  other  nations;  can 
monopolize  resources  essential  to  the  existence  of  all  peo- 
ples; and  can  exercise  their  entire  organized  functions 
without  let  or  hindrance. 

Communication,  transportation,  literacy,  the  frontier- 
less  functioning  of  science  and  technology,  have  created  a 
world  so  intimately  integrated  that  it  is  smaller  than  North 
America  was  at  the  time  of  the  Continental  Congress.  To 
insulate  any  one  part  of  it  from  the  rest  would  require 
more  ruthless  and  quixotic  efforts  than  those  of  Japan 
before  Perry. 

Should  such  efforts  succeed,  they  would  mean  the  end 
of  modern  civilization,  and  the  return  to  an  infinitely  more 
primitive  way  of  life  for  everybody. 

Yet,  precisely  such  efforts  are  being  made.  They  are  not 
being  made  for  the  sake  of  establishing  a  more  primitive 
way  of  life,  but  for  the  sake  of  extending,  for  certain  na- 
tions and  certain  groups  in  nations,  a  larger  share  of  the 
fruits  of  this  very  civilization.  Nationalism  is  being  arti- 
ficially stimulated  in  order  to  secure  a  greater  part  of  the 
total  product  which  internationalism  has  created.  It  makes 


no  conceivable  sense;  it  is  turning  the  world  into  a  jungle; 
and  the  refugees  are  merely  people  forced  to  run  away 
from  one  part  of  the  jungle  to  another  part  of  it. 

Their  personal  tragedy  can  only  serve  one  great  social 
purpose.  They  are  and  should  be  recognized  as  an  advanc- 
ing crowd  shouting  a  great  warning:  The  jungle  is  grow- 
ing up,  and  the  jungle  is  on  fire! 

There  are  at  least  four  million  of  them,  and  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  they  have  been  forced  upon  the  world  in 
waves.  The  Great  War,  with  its  formation  of  new  states, 
created  the  first  batch  of  them.  The  League  of  Nations 
dealt  with  them  more  competently  than  any  group  has 
since  been  handled. 

The  much  maligned  Treaty  of  Versailles  did  attempt  to 
preserve  some  order  and  establish  some  rules  in  respect  of 
minorities  likely  to  be  dispossessed  by  its  provisions.  To 
take  a  specific  example:  Germans  and  other  non-Czech 
or  Slovak  minorities,  resident  in  the  Czechoslovak  state 
created  by  the  peace  treaties,  were  guaranteed,  under  the 
treaty,  the  right  to  opt  within  two  years  for  the  state  from 
which  the  new  coun- 
try had  been  created. 
They  were  then  given 
an  additional  year  in 
which  to  transfer 
their  possessions,  if 
they  wished  to  move. 
They  were  guaran- 
anteed  the  retention 
of  any  real  property 
they  might  possess 
in  Czechslovakia, 
and  the  right 
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move  all  personal  property,  without  interference  of  the 
customs. 

Migrants  After  Munich 

COMPARE  THIS  WITH  WHAT  HAS  FOLLOWED  THE  "PEACE  OF 
Munich."  No  protection  is  afforded  by  it  for  any  minori- 
ties whatsoever.  They  can  be,  and  have  been,  totally  dis- 
possessed. They  have  no  guaranteed  status,  and  there  is  no 
instrument  to  which  they  can  appeal  for  legal  protection. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  minorities  dispossessed  by  the 
conquest  of  Austria.  They  fall  under  the  German  laws, 
and  their  legal  status  is  determined  by  Germany  wholly, 
and  Germany  has  simply  made  them  subject  to  the  same 
ruthless  decrees  which  give  Jews  the  choice  of  starvation 
or  exile,  and  non-Nazis  of  German  race,  a  range  of  choice 
between  conformity,  prison,  exile,  or  extirpation. 

The  Russian  revolution  and  the  Graeco-Turkish  wars 
created  the  first  enormous  European  refugee  problem. 
Again  the  League  handled  it,  under  the  leadership  of  a 
very  great  man,  the  Norwegian  explorer,  Fridtjof  Nansen. 
He  had  the  authority  of  a  great  name;  the  goodness  of  a 
great  heart;  the  imagination  and  daring  of  a  great  ex- 
plorer; and  nearly  everything  that  was  done  for  the  refu- 
gees of  the  1920s  was  done  under  his  direction  and  by  his 
authority.  He  did  a  stupendous  job  of  coordinating  gov- 
ernment and  private  actions. 

Through  joint  and  separate  efforts,  a  million  and  a  half 
Russians  were  established  somewhere;  under  a  League 
commission,  first  headed  by  Ambassador  Henry  Morgen- 
thau  and  later  by  the  late  Charles  P.  Howland,  Greek 


refugees  from  Turkey  and  Turkish  refugees  from 
Greece  were  exchanged  and  resettled. 

But  here,  again,  the  situation  was  somewhat 
different  at  the  end  of  the  1930s  from  what  it 
is  today.  Greek  and  Bulgarian  populations  did 
have  countries  to  which  they  could  go.  The  prob- 
lem was  one  of  organizing  and  financing.  It  did  not 
involve  finding  homes 'for  people  of  no  citizenship. 
The  Russians  and  Armenians,  who  were,  like 
today's  refugees,  men  without  a  country,  had  a 
definite  place  in  the  international  labor  market 
which  was  still  depleted  by  the  war.  France  in 
those  days  had  a  labor  shortage,  and  offered  to 
place  all  refugees  who  were  able  to  work.  She 
took  nearly  half  a  million  Russians  and  Armen- 
ians. Germany  took  seventy-five  thousand— many 
of  whom  are  now  being  driven  out  again,  not 
because  of  a  labor  surplus  (Germany  claims 
that  she  is  short  of  labor)  but  because  of  a  politi- 
cal policy. 

The  new  wave  of  enforced  European  emigra- 
tion occurs  in  a  world  which  is  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  disintegration;  where  there  is 
everywhere  a  surplus  of  labor;  where  capital  for 
new  investment,  which  would  create  new  work 
opportunities,  is  cautious  and  sterile;  where  the 
League  of  Nations  has  practically  ceased  to  exist, 
and  is  without  authority;  where  democracies, 
whose  social  philosophy  encourages  a  humani- 
tarian and  generous  attitude,  are  themselves  in  a 
state  of  social  unrest  and  cautious  about  any 
gestures  that  they  fear  might  add  to  it. 

Furthermore,  this  new  wave  of  refugees,  espe- 
cially the  Jewish,  is  preceded  by  a  world-wide 
publicity  campaign  designed  to  blacken  their 
character  and  awaken  distrust  of  them.  In  total  disregard 
of  the  facts  about  them,  they  are  being  branded  as  revolu- 
tionaries, Communists,  and  other  "disturbing  elements." 
The  German  government  expropriates  the  property  of 
one  of  the  most  solid  parts  of  its  bourgeoisie  population— 
the  Jewish— and  at  the  same  time  supports  an  international 
anti-Semitic  campaign  which,  in  bourgeoisie-democratic 
countries  is  designed  to  show  that  the  Jews  are  all  "Reds." 
It  finds  its  stooges  everywhere.  In  this  country,  for  in- 
stance, in  Father  Coughlin,  who  has,  on  occasion,  seen  fit 
to  transmit  to  the  American  people  not  only  the  argu- 
ments, but  the  exact  phraseology  of  Dr.  Goebbels. 

The  Russian  government  was  equally  ruthless  about  its 
political  opponents— the  Russian  aristocratic  and  industrial 
and  mercantile  classes— whom  it  also  forced  into  exile.  But 
the  Communist  propaganda  against  them  fell  on  deaf 
ears  outside  Russian  borders,  for  in  a  predominantly  bour- 
geois world,  the  Communist  arguments  against  them  only 
made  them  politically  more  desirable.  The  German  gov- 
ernment has  been  uniquely  successful  in  producing  an 
enforced  emigration  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  system- 
atically poisons  public  opinion  against  the  emigrants,  to 
make  their  rehabilitation  elsewhere  more  difficult. 

This  is  true  of  South  America,  where  there  is  an  actual 
shortage  of  population,  and  where  as  highly  civilized,  in- 
telligent, and  skilled  a  population  as  the  German  refugees, 
could,  if  properly  organized,  contribute  immensely  to 
enhancing  the  wealth  of  the  several  countries. 

The  propaganda,  furthermore,  is  carefully  designed  for 
the  various  countries.  In  Hungary,  the  German  propa- 
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Refuge  and  Re-training 


Photos  Black  Star,  International,  European 
Top)   Holland.    Girl  refugees,  too,  learn  to  do   all  the  chores  of  the  farm 
(Below)   England.  The  Society  of  Friends  fits  young  students  for  agriculture 
(Bottom)   United  States.    Friends  Service  Committee's  study  and  work  camp 
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(Top)  Belgium.  Refugees  learn  carpentry 
(Above)  France.  Re-training  in  masonry 
(Below)  Holland.  Actor  becomes  a  farmer 


ganda  against  the  Jews  is  on  quite  different  grounds.  In 
that  semi-feudal  country,  the  Nazi  propaganda  is  itself 
the  nearest  approach  to  "redness"  that  exists.  It  is  aimed  at 
the  feudal  landlords  and  the  mercantile  and  financial 
interests,  and  there  the  Jews  are  attacked  for  their  sover- 
eignty in  the  bourgeois  world  and  for  their  importance  in 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  country. 

This  aspect  of  planned  international  policy  and  propa- 
ganda contributes  enormously  to  the  complications  of  the 
present  European  refugee  problem  created  by  Germany. 
If  the  racial  policy  which  has  created  the  main  part — 
though  by  no  means  the  whole — of  the  problem  were 
really  purely  "Germanic"  and  designed  as  it  purported  to 
be  at  the  beginning,  wholly  for  domestic  purposes  and  for 
the  purification  of  the  German  "race,"  then  the  problem 
would  not  be  insoluble. 

Nazi  Repercussions  Overseas 

INTERNATIONAL  ACTION  COULD  TAKE  THE  JEWS  OUT  OF  GER- 
many.  Their  number  is  not  so  overwhelming,  even  with 
the  addition  of  Austria  where  it  is  proportionately  higher 
than  in  the  original  Reich,  that  they  could  not  be  absorbed 
into  the  western  world,  particularly  in  view  of  the  amount 
of  international  Jewish  wealth,  willing  to  make  great  sacri- 
fices in  their  behalf. 

But  the  German  racial  policy  is  a  political  export,  and  it 
is  being  systematically  spread  to  all  those  countries  where 
Germany's  influence  predominates.  Therefore,  the  ques- 
tion grows  more  rapidly  than  it  can  be  met,  and  the  meet- 
ing of  it  even  incurs  the  risk  of  augmenting  it. 

The  German  racial  theory  is  a  myth  totally  unsupported 
by  any  anthropological  research  except  that  made  to  order 
by  subservient  German  "scientists,"  who,  like  statisticians, 
can,  if  they  have  a  mind  to,  produce  "facts"  to  prove  al- 
most any  thesis. 

But  actually  the  myth  is  no  longer  even  Germanic.  It  is, 
under  German  influence,  applied  to  any  race  at  all,  pro- 
vided it  is  not  Jewish.  "Aryan"  laws  are  encouraged  in 
Hungary  among  the  Magyars,  who  are  not  even  Aryan 
according  to  the  German  definition— which,  incidentally, 
switched  from  a  lingual  to  a  racial  background,  ceases  to 
have  any  meaning  at  all.  The  Magyars  are  a  Tartar  people. 

But  under  the  neo-German  mythology,  Arabians  become, 
for  political  purposes,  Aryans,  and  some  peculiar  racial 
quality  sets  them  apart  from  the  Jews,  and  makes  them 
if  non-  then  differently-Semite.  Of  course,  they  are  differ- 
ently Semite,  because  the  European  Jews  are  Europeans, 
with  all  conceivable  kinds  of  European  racial  character- 
istics and  types,  including  the  pure  Nordic. 

Even  the  Japanese  become  a  kind  of  honorary  Aryan, 
although  the  Chinese  could,  on  the  German  thesis,  make 
a  better  argument. 

The  Slavic  peoples,  whom  Hitler  has  described  as  in- 
capable of  state-building,  and  bound  in  the  long  run  to  be 
ruled  by  "Germanic  Elements,"  are  superiorly  Aryan  vis- 
a-vis Jews;  and  Slavic  racialism  is  encouraged  by  German 
influence  and  propaganda. 

All  this  has  directly  to  do  with  the  refugee  problem. 

For  what  Germany  has  done,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
Rumania,  Poland,  and  every  other  country  in  .Central 
Europe  is  already  beginning  to  copy,  and  there  is  no  ap- 
parent end  to  it  at  the  moment.  Even  Italy  is  adopting  the 
German  "race"  laws.  Italy,  the  cradle  of  civilization  and 
races,  has  every  kind  of  racial  mixture  in  its  population 
that  can  be  found  in  the  Mediterranean  area  including 


Semitic  Arabian  and   Phoenician,  and  African  negroid. 

German  "racialism"  is  in  practice  nothing  more  or  less 
than  an  excuse  to  expropriate  property  for  the  benefit  of 
depleted  treasuries,  to  confiscate  positions  for  the  benefit 
of  party  members,  and  to  get  rid  of  part  of  the  population, 
as  one  way  out  of  the  unemployment  problem. 

The  desperate  thing  about  it  is  that  it  is  easy  stuff  for 
demagogues,  easy  to  put  into  operation,  for  it  affects  a 
small  economically  divided  and  therefore  defenseless  part 
of  the  population,  and  by  enforced  emigration,  the  prob- 
lem can  be  foisted  upon  some  other  part  of  the  world. 

Therefore  all  plans  for  dealing  with  this  new  and  arbi- 
trarily created  refugee  problem  have  to  be  considered,  not 
only  humanely  but  politically,  and  not  only  from  the  view- 
point of  the  countries  to  which  the  refugees  may  go,  but 
with  consideration  of  the  possible  effect  on  the  countries 
creating  the  problem. 

It  Is  Not  a  Jewish  Problem 

FROM    A    HUMANE    STANDPOINT,    THE    PLIGHT   OF   THESE   NEW 

refugees  cannot  be  exaggerated.  It  hardly  seems  necessary 
to  describe  their  condition  to  readers  of  Survey  Graphic. 
It  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  human  mind  is  almost 
unable  to  grasp  it,  or  to  comprehend  everything  that  is 
involved.  It  was  described  to  me  in  a  letter  from  a  Ger- 
man woman,  the  eloquent  text  of  which  speaks  for  itself: 

DEAR  MRS.  THOMPSON:  We  have  heard  on  the  radio  (Luxem- 
bourg) how  hard  you  are  trying  to  help  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  the  latest  action  in  Germany. 

Please  allow  us  to  write  you  on  behalf  of  the  persecuted 
Jews  in  Germany.  We  must  tell  you  that  the  whole  German 
people  is  appalled  and  horrified.  All  these  inhuman  measures 
are  cunningly  devised  by  the  government  alone.  The  German 
people  itself  is  downright  revolted.  We  are  trying  to  help, 
wherever  we  can,  but  it  is  so  very  very  hard.  Help  must  come 
soon.  You  have  no  idea  how  horrible  it  all  is.  People  driven 
from  their  homes  in  the  dead  of  night,  crying  children,  white- 
haired  helpless  old  folks  all  trembling,  imploring  us  to  help 
to  get  a  chance  to  escape  from  this  hell!  Please,  please,  go  on 
trying  all  you  can.  I  am  only  a  German  (Aryan)  woman, 
working  in  an  office,  but  I  have  managed  to  come  across  to 
Switzerland  to  write  you  this  letter.  I  pray  to  God  that  you 
get  it.  I  must  go  back  to  Germany  in  two  hours  and  am 
scribbling  these  lines  in  a  hotel  bedroom.  I  could  never  write 
from  Germany. 

Please  wherever  and  whenever  you  can,  do  tell  everybody 
that  the  German  people  condemns  all  this  awful  mess  and 
regrets  it.  We  are  no  Huns,  no  savages — Really!  And  our 
hearts  bleed  for  all  the  innocent,  well  educated  fellow  men 
and  women  driven  to  despair  and  misery.  I  know  you  could 
help.  They  listen  to  you. 

I  must  stop.  There  is  no  good  in  signing  these  lines.  One 
name  does  not  matter.  Thousands  and  thousands  feel  as  I  do. 

A  distressed  German  woman 
speaking  for  her  own  people 

This  letter  is  not  the  only  one.  Men  high  in  German 
positions  have  resigned  and  left  the  country  since  the  last 
pogrom,  unable  to  stomach  it. 

There  is  no  economic  class  of  the  population  that  is  not 
affected — in  the  ranks  of  the  refugees  are  the  flower  of  the 
German  intelligentsia,  people  who  have  always  had  an 
established  bourgeois  existence,  small  traders  and  shop- 
keepers, workers,  students  and  children. 

The  earlier  refugees  were  able  legally  to  transfer  part  of 
their  property;  others  found  illegal  means  of  getting  some 
of  it  out.  But  today,  with  very  (Continued  on  page  168) 
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American  Faces 


Aryans,  German  Folk,  Italian  Race — compare 
the  new  jargon  of  the  racial  purity  propa- 
ganda in  those  two  countries  with  our  warm 
word,  Folks.  Here  are  American  Folks,  only 
a  handful  of  them  but  in  colorful  variety. 
For  a  fair  cross  section  we  turned  natur- 
ally to  the  historical  section  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration.  Its  social  minded 
men  and  women,  under  the  direction  of  Roy 
E.  Stryker,  have  made  an  invaluable  record. 
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"Minorities"  in  Our  Midst 


by  WILLIAM  ALLAN  NEILSON 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  minority  groups  are  different — 
but  in  our  treatment  of  them  lies  a  clue  to  our  whole  future.  A 
distinguished  scholar  and  educator,  who  as  a  lad  from  Scotland 
found  this  the  land  of  opportunity,  takes  us  on  a  tour  of  con- 
tinental United  States  and  its  island  possessions.  And  his  ex- 
ploration is  carried  further  in  the  five  succeeding  articles. 


AN  IMPORTANT  RESULT  OF  THE  TREATMENT  OF  MINORITIES  IN 

Europe  in  recent  years,  and  especially  in  Germany  since  Hit- 
ler seized  control,  has  been  a  quickening  of  interest  among 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  Much  of  this  interest  has  taken 
an  emotional  form  which  has  expressed  itself  now  in  de- 
nunciation, now  in  energetic  planning  for  the  relief  of  the 
victims.  The  plans,  it  is  true,  have  run  up  against  many 
and  formidable  obstacles,  some  inherent  in  the  situation, 
many  raised  by  self-interest  or  fear.  But  there  is  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  genuineness  and  intensity  of  the  indignation 
and  compassion  roused  in  great  numbers  of  Americans. 

It  would  have  been  shocking  if  this  response  had  not 
occurred,  and  it  is  important  that  it  should  have  an  outlet 
in  action.  But  it  is  also  important  that  these  terrible  events 
which  have  outraged  our  sensibilities  should  induce  reflec- 
tion upon  situations  within  our  own  boundaries.  Those 
who  come  bearing  gifts  of  mercy  should  come  with  clean 
hands;  and  the  perpetrators  of  cruelty  on  the  Jews  have 
not  been  slow  to  answer  our  protests  with  unpleasant  but 
not  wholly  irrelevant  comments  on  our  record  of  lynch- 
ings.  Some  good  may  come  out  of  evil  if  Americans  are 
brought  to  see  in  the  pogrom  of  November  10  the  outcome 
of  forces  and  attitudes  which  we  have  allowed  to  grow  up 
at  home,  and  the  significance  of  which  we  are  too  coward- 
ly or  too  indifferent  to  face. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  minorities  in  the  United 
States  when  compared  with  that  in  the  European  coun- 
tries in  question  has  points  both  of  difference  and  similar- 
ity. Thus  irredentism  is  not  an  issue  in  the  continental 
United  States,  though  much  of  our  territory  was  acquired 
by  conquest  and  almost  all  of  it  without  the  consent  of  its 
previous  inhabitants.  After  a  long  period  of  hostility  and 
injustice  we  now  seem  to  be  doing  what  we  can  to  deal 
fairly  with  the  surviving  Indians.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide 
what  is  the  wisest  policy  and  we  still  make  mistakes,  but 
our  government  is  sincerely  seeking  their  welfare  and  their 
protection  against  exploitation.  Yet  in  those  regions  where 
Indians  come  in  contact  with  the  white  population  there 
are  painful  evidences  of  arrogance  towards  them. 

In  our  island  possessions  we  have  a  situation  where  the 
difficulties  are  on  a  larger  scale.  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  were  annexed  by  us  under  the  old  imperial- 
istic rules.  We  comfort  ourselves  with  the  thought  that 
they  are  better  off  with  us  than  with  Spain;  but  many  of 
their  inhabitants  would  prefer  to  be  independent.  The 
prospective  freedom  granted  to  the  Philippines  owed  as 
much  to  the  pressure  of  certain  commercial  interests  as  to 
any  national  recognition  of  right  and  justice;  and  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  their  future  relation  to  this  country  still  calls 


for  careful  and  disinterested  consideration.  The  present  sit- 
uation in  Puerto  Rico  is  confused  and  difficult;  and  if  we 
are  to  instruct  other  nations  as  to  their  treatment  of  subject 
peoples,  we  have  to  take  more  seriously  than  hitherto  our 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  this  island. 

I 

THE  QUESTION   BECOMES   MORE   IMPORTANT  WHEN   WE  COME 

to  deal  with  racial  minorities  inside  our  borders.  We  are 
a  composite  nation,  comprising  in  our  citizenship  repre- 
sentatives of  almost  all  the  people  of  the  world.  While 
some  of  these,  in  localities  where  they  are  thickly  settled, 
retain  many  of  their  old  world  customs  and  even  their 
language,  the  second  generation  is  usually  Americanized 
if  not  American,  and  there  is  little  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  older  stocks  to  deny  them  such  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity as  exists  in  the  country  at  large.  There  have  been 
and  there  still  are  instances  of  shameful  exploitation.  The 
masses  of  Italian  labor  which  poured  into  the  country  a 
generation  ago  went  through  a  period  of  virtual  peonage, 
though  the  agents  of  their  oppression  were  largely  of  their 
own  people.  It  took  time  before  the  French-Canadians  in 
the  textile  towns  of  New  England  and  the  eastern  Euro- 
peans in  the  steel  mills  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  found 
their  feet,  and  learned  to  claim  their  rights  in  industry  and 
even  before  the  law.  The  process  is  far  from  complete, 
but  their  disabilities  are  more  and  more  those  of  labor  in 
general,  less  and  less  related  to  national  or  racial  origin. 

Still  in  cruel  early  stages  is  the  problem  of  Mexican  labor 
in  the  Southwest,  where  their  alien  background,  their  lack 
of  education  and  the  handicap  of  a  foreign  tongue  com- 
bine to  render  these  drifting  immigrants  from  a  neighbor- 
ing state  all  but  helpless  under  the  ruthless  exploitation  of 
employers.  Their  plight  is  unknown  to  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans,  for  their  situation  is  local  and  rural  and  the 
victims  are  inarticulate.  There  will  be  much  suffering  and 
misery  before  the  effects  of  legislation  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  unskilled  labor  bring  them  relief.  It  is  often  said 
that  America  is  no  longer  a  melting  pot.  This  is  not  true, 
for  the  pot  still  boils  though  the  temperature  has  dropped 
and  the  process  slowed  up  since  the  supply  of  labor  has 
exceeded  the  demand.  But  in  our  day,  with  modern  means 
of  investigation,  of  exposure,  and  of  communication  it  is 
gravely  to  our  discredit  that  national  groups  which  have 
been  welcomed  to  our  soil  to  serve  the  development  of  our 
industries  should  have  to  wait  a  generation  for  their  rights. 

Whatever  neglect,  callousness,  or  selfishness  may  be 
implied  in  the  instances  just  cited,  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  there  is  no  fixed  and  conscious  barrier  to  assimilation 
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and  equality  raised  by  the  older  Americans  against  these 
groups  on  the  ground  of  their  origin.  They  thus  differ  in 
fundamental  respects  from  the  suffering  of  the  European 
minorities  which  at  the  moment  are  absorbing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world. 

II 

IN  THE  MATTER  OF  religious  minorities  THE  SITUATION  is 
again  quite  unlike  that  in  Russia  or  Germany,  or  that 
which  threatens  in  Spain  in  the  event  of  a  victory  for 
Franco.  Our  Protestant  majority  has  in  some  sections  in 
the  past  used  its  position  to  monopolize,  for  example, 
teaching  positions.  In  Massachusetts  the  time  is  not  so  re- 
mote when  Roman  Catholics  were  at  a  disadvantage  in 
seeking  places  in  the  schools.  Today,  the  situation  is  re- 
versed. That  religious  affiliations  still  play  a  part  in  politics 
was  made  abundantly  evident  in  the  presidential  campaign 
of  1928,  especially  in  the  South.  But  for  the  most  part  it 
can  be  said  that  men  in  our  country  are  left  free  to  wor- 
ship or  not  to  worship  as  they  will.  The  exceptions  arise 
when  religious  beliefs  or  practices  come  into  conflict  with 
what  are  regarded  by  the  courts  as  public  morals  or  na- 
tional loyalties.  Thus  the  Mormons  were  forced,  on  the 
first  score,  to  abandon  polygamy;  on  the  second,  there  are 
cases  in  the  courts  today.  A  comparatively  obscure  sect 
holds  that  obeisance  to  a  physical  symbol  implies  disloyalty 
to  God  and  consequently  refuses  to  salute  the  flag.  Their 
children  thus  come  into  conflict  with  school  regulations, 
are  sent  home  and  the  parents  penalized.  If  the  courts  are 
forced  by  the  letter  of  the  law  to  uphold  such  school  ordi- 
nances, it  would  seem  inevitable  that  public  opinion  should 
demand  a  change  in  the  law. 

Ill 

WE  BEGIN  TO  APPROACH  OUR  GRAVER  DIFFICULTIES  WHEN  WE 

take  up  the  subject  of  minorities  of  opinion,  involving  as 
it  does  the  puzzling  question  of  the  limits  of  tolerance. 
Religious  minorities  are,  of  course,  minorities  of  opinion, 
but  the  present  reference  is  to  opinion  in  matters  of  gov- 
ernment, economics,  and  "the  social  order."  The  constitu- 
tion assures  to  the  citizens  the  rights  of  free  speech  and 
free  assembly,  and  it  is  acknowledged  that  these  imply  the 
right  to  seek  to  change  the  government  by  persuasion 
through  the  ballot.  The  abandonment  of  parliamentary 
methods  in  favor  of  revolution  by  violence  is  forbidden, 
and  our  main  difficulties  arise  in  deciding  when  the  lan- 
guage employed  in  favor  of  a  change  of  government  is  to 
be  regarded  as  incitement  to  violence.  Recent  events  in 
New  Jersey  have  made  plain  how  corrupt  and  reactionary 
officials  can  use  this  ground  for  the  suppression  of  legiti- 
mate argument  and  the  hindering  of  legal  assembly  and 
organization.  We  have  the  paradoxical  situation  in  which 
the  Communist  party  is  granted  a  place  on  the  ballot 
while  membership  in  the  party  is  used  as  a  reason  for 
deportation.  The  lack  of  candor  and  the  inconsistency  of 
some  groups  of  Communists  as  to  their  beliefs,  purposes 
and  policies  is  to  some  extent  responsible  for  this,  but  there 
is  obvious  need  for  clearer  and  more  dispassionate  think- 
ing on  our  part.  An  especially  dangerous  and  gratuitous 
attack  on  the  rights  of  citizens  appears  in  the  intrusion  of 
educational  authorities  and  overzealous  "patriots"  into  the 
private  opinions  of  teachers.  The  lamentable  fate  of  schol- 
arship in  Germany  and  Italy  should  give  us  warning. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  these  problems  of  civil 
rights  is  now  being  further  complicated  by  the  attitude  of 
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the  totalitarian  governments  towards  their  emigrants. 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  are  attempting  to  retain  or  regain 
domination  over  the  political  sympathies  and  activities  of 
Germans  and  Italians  who  have  come  to  the  Americas, 
irrespective  of  whether  or  not  they  have  become  natural- 
ized here.  We  are  thus  seeing  grow  up  here  organized 
groups  owning  allegiance  to  foreign  governments  whose 
fundamental  principles  are  diametrically  opposed  to  ours, 
and  whose  actions  may  at  any  moment  bring  about  crises 
in  our  foreign  relations.  The  danger  is  obvious. 

The  theoretical  and  practical  dilemma  which  we  are 
now  confronting  arises  from  the  fact  that  our  government 
is  based  upon  the  principle  of  tolerance  and  that  of  the 
dictators  upon  intolerance;  and,  further,  that  they  are 
obviously  intent  upon  the  propagation  of  their  doctrine  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  methods  employed  are  less 
those  of  argument  than  of  organization,  and  come  as  near 
as  they  dare  to  military  conspiracy.  In  common  with  all 
countries  believing  in  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  we 
are  now  facing  the  question:  Can  liberalism  be  defended 
and  protected  by  liberal  means  ?  If  we  are  to  preserve  the 
substance  of  liberty  for  the  people  in  general,  can  we  af- 
ford to  ignore  activities  calculated  to  undermine  it? 

Rebellion  in  Spain  got  a  running  start  because  the  re- 
publican government  refrained  from  suppression  long  after 
the  opposition  had  resorted  to  plans  for  violent  revolution. 
The  republic  of  Germany  made  possible  its  own  overthrow 
and  the  destruction  of  its  principles  by  tolerating  traitors 
in  its  official  staff  and  the  creation  of  private  armies  whose 
avowed  purpose  was  to  set  up  the  tyranny  of  National 
Socialism.  The  principles  of  this  problem  are  discussed  in 
other  articles.  The  present  writer  can  find  no  answer  but 
that  the  limits  of  tolerance  are  reached  when  it  is  faced  by 
intolerant  action.  He  is  aware  that  such  a  statement  needs 
much  elaboration  before  it  provides  a  detailed  policy,  and 
that  it  implies  the  possibility  of  a  resort  to  force  for  the 
protection  of  liberty.  But  all  police  systems  imply  the  pos- 
sible use  of  force.  And  it  is  important  to  recall  that  no 
totalitarian  government  has  been  established  by  persuasion 
and  the  ballot;  all  of  them  have  come  to  power  by  vio- 
lence or  the  threat  of  violence.  The  answer  seems  to  be 
that  a  free  government  is  not  only  entitled  but  is  under 
obligation  to  use  its  police  powers,  that  is,  armed  force, 
when  necessary  to  maintain  itself  against  the  assaults  of 
power  politics. 

IV 

THE   GREATEST   OF   THE   MINORITY    PROBLEMS   IN   THE   UNITED 

States  concerns  the  Negro,  involving  as  it  does  some  10  per- 
cent of  our  population.  The  ancestors  of  these  people  were 
brought  here  by  force  and  cruelty.  They  lived  for  several 
generations  as  slaves  under  masters  who  were  often  hu- 
mane and  kindly,  often  brutal,  but  in  a  social  economy  in 
which  they  were  essentially  means  of  gain,  not  self-deter- 
mining human  beings.  When  emancipation  came,  they 
were  thrown  upon  the  world  without  education  and  with- 
out training  or  equipment  for  a  self-dependent  existence. 
After  the  horrors  of  the  so-called  reconstruction  period 
and  the  reestablishment  of  white  supremacy,  their  situa- 
tion has  gradually  improved,  partly  by  their  own  efforts, 
partly  by  the  art  of  private  philanthropy,  partly  by  the 
operation  of  the  law  and  the  Constitution. 

But  it  would  be  flagrant  hypocrisy  to  pretend  that  the 
position  of  the  Negro  in  the  United  States  today  is  in 
harmony  with  the  principles  of  democracy  and  equality 
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of  opportunity  to  which  we  habitually  pay  lip  service.  In 
spite  of  legal  provision  for  equal  educational  facilities,  their 
school  buildings  are  in  general  greatly  inferior  and  their 
teachers  are  shockingly  underpaid.  In  parts  of  the  coun- 
try they  are  segregated  in  special  residential  sections  of 
towns,  in  public  conveyances,  and  in  public  assemblies. 
They  are  often  excluded  from  hotels  and  from  places  of 
entertainment.  In  most  of  the  southern  states  they  are  not 
permitted  to  vote  and  they  are  practically  unrepresented 
by  people  of  their  own  race  in  the  legislatures.  Many  trades 
unions  still  refuse  to  admit  them  to  membership,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  such  discrimination  manifestly  weakens 
the  effectiveness  of  the  labor  movement.  They  are  subject, 
besides,  to  a  multitude  of  social  disabilities.  But  worst  of 
all  is  the  denial  of  equality  before  the  law.  Their  right  to 
sit  on  juries  is  only  beginning  to  be  conceded,  and  the 
practice  of  lynch  law,  with  all  its  accompaniments  of  tor- 
ture and  assassination  for  the  victim  and  unspeakable 
brutalization  for  the  mob,  refuses  to  be  stamped  out. 

The  case  for  or  against  discrimination  in  any  or  all  of 
these  situations  cannot  be  argued  here.  When  all  is  said 
that  can  be  said  of  the  difficulties  of  adjusting  to  the  con- 
sequences of  the  colossal  original  mistakes,  we  are  faced 
with  the  fact  of  unpardonable  indifference  on  the  part  of 
Americans  as  a  whole  to  the  undeniable  obligation  to  ex- 
tend to  the  members  of  an  injured  race  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  free  citizens.  Every  time  we  are  moved  to 
raise  our  voices  in  protest  against  cruelty  and  injustice  in 
other  countries,  our  effectiveness  is  diminished  by  the 
knowledge  that  we  have  not  put  our  own  house  in  order. 


VERY  DIFFERENT  IN  ITS  ORIGINS  AND  IN  ITS  MOTIVATION  is 
the  problem  of  the  Jewish  minority.  The  members  of  this 
group  and  their  ancestors  were  not  brought  here  by  force. 
They  came  as  the  result  of  persecutions  in  Europe  or  were 
drawn  like  millions  of  other  immigrants  by  the  lure  of 
opportunity.  Their  previous  history  predisposed  them  to 
urban  life  and  half  of  them  live  in  New  York  City,  yet 
the  others  have  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  country 
and  established  themselves  in  a  great  variety  of  occupations. 

It  would  be  easy  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  achievements 
of  Jews  in  the  United  States  that  would  seem  to  make  it 
unnecessary  to  discuss  them  at  all  in  the  present  context 
save  as  providing  a  contrast  to  some  other  countries.  A 
Jew  sits  in  the  President's  Cabinet,  another  is  governor  of 
our  greatest  state,  two  are  honored  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Many  have  gained  distinction  in  literature, 
in  the  theater,  in  music  and  the  other  arts,  in  scholarship 
and  teaching,  in  medicine  and  the  law.  They  have  their 
share  in  industry,  in  commerce,  in  finance.  They  are  kind 
to  the  unfortunate  among  their  own  people,  looking  after 
them  more  adequately  than  do  the  other  groups  in  our 
population.  They  are  generous  contributors  to  charitable, 
educational,  and  artistic  causes,  and  they  play  a  notable 
part  in  movements  for  the  reform  of  our  civic  life.  Those 
of  them  who  cling  to  their  ancient  faith  practice  it  with- 
out ostentation  and  rouse  no  resentment.  All  these  things, 
and  the  list  might  easily  be  extended,  seem  to  point  to  a 
fortunate  adjustment  to  our  civilization  and  culture. 

Yet,  as  Alvin  Johnson  shows  [page  113],  there  is  a 
formidable  anti-Semitic  prejudice  here  also,  which  mani- 
fests itself  in  many  ways.  Organizations  are  built  up  to 
propagate  it,  and  it  is  appealed  to  in  order  to  block  the 
generous  impulses  of  those  of  our  people  who  would  offer 


refuge  to  the  victims  of  persecution  in  Germany,  Italy,  and 
elsewhere.  Grave  disabilities  are  imposed  on  Jews.  Many 
hotels  and  summer  resorts  discriminate  against  them. 
Fraternities  and  clubs  often  exclude  them.  Many  of  the 
privately  endowed  universities,  colleges  and  schools  either 
refuse  to  accept  them  or  establish  limited  quotas.  Whole 
classes  of  business  organizations  refuse  to  employ  them, 
with  result  that  other  vocations  have  more  than  normal 
proportion.  In  addition  to  these  more  or  less  overt  mani- 
festations of  prejudice,  there  exists  in  many  social  circles 
a  subtle  and  pervasive  disinclination,  often  disavowed,  to 
receive  them  without  question  and  on  an  equal  footing. 

The  grounds  usually  alleged  for  this  attitude  will  not 
for  the  most  part  bear  examination.  That  Jewish  youth  are 
ambitious,  eager  to  take  advantage  of  opportunity,  avid 
for  education,  industrious,  and  inclined  to  make  the  most 
of  their  natural  abilities,  merely  means  that  they  exemplify 
the  qualities  which  the  American  parent  has  traditionally 
urged  his  children  to  cultivate.  That  Jews  are  clannish  and 
inclined  to  help  other  Jews  is  the  natural  result  of  genera- 
tions in  which  as  a  minority  they  were  forced  to  be  on  the 
defensive;  and  such  a  characteristic  would  be  likely  to  de- 
cline as  the  need  for  it  disappeared.  Charges  of  a  tendency 
to  sharp  practice  in  business  relations  or  of  inferiority  in 
breeding  and  manners  are  untenable  against  a  whole  peo- 
ple. It  is  the  part  of  reason  and  fair  play  to  deal  with 
them  as  with  other  fellow  citizens;  that  is,  as  individuals. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  deal  with  the  more  spectacular 
charges  brought  against  this  race.  The  Reverend  Charles 
E.  Coughlin  of  Detroit  has  made  himself  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  Nazi  government  and  has  imparted  to  his  credulous 
audience  its  most  preposterous  accusations.  The  Jews,  it 
seems,  are  responsible  for  all  Germany  has  suffered  since 
Versailles.  The  Jews  are  responsible  for  communism,  and 
the  Russian  revolution  was  financed  by  American  Jewish 
financiers.  All  this  and  more  has  been  adequately  refuted. 
It  is  mentioned  here,  because  the  spectacle  of  an  allegedly 
Christian  priest  stirring  up  racial  hatred  in  America  by  the 
promulgation  of  Nazi  falsehoods  corroborates  the  lesson 
to  be  learned  from  that  other  spectacle  of  the  German 
people,  unwilling  or  unable  to  prevent  their  government 
from  indulging  in  the  calculated  robbery  and  torture  of 
the  same  race.  Six  years  ago  no  one  dreamed  that  Ger- 
many, which  in  spite  of  all  war  passion  we  still  knew  to 
be  a  country  of  decent  and  honest  people,  could  have  been 
brought  by  any  leaders  to  give  even  silent  consent  to  such 
policies.  But  once  a  nation  has  parted  with  its  liberty,  it 
has  no  control  over  what  the  tyrant  may  do  in  its  name. 
No:  the  flimsy  and  trivial  reasons  we  are  accustomed  to 
give  ourselves  for  treating  the  Jews,  or  any  other  minority 
in  our  midst,  shabbily  or  unfairly  become  preposterous 
when  we  see  to  what  consequences  their  unthinking  ac- 
ceptance may  lead.  The  honest  facing  of  the  questions 
raised  by  our  minorities  in  the  United  States  is  essential 
for  our  own  safety.  We  are  all  in  some  aspects  members 
of  minorities,  racial  or  religious,  economic  or  cultural,  and 
once  the  democratic  principle  is  abandoned  no  one's  lib- 
erty is  assured.  We  may  ourselves  be  persecuted;  or  we 
may  be  made  the  unwilling  but  impotent  agents  of  the 
persecution  of  others;  or,  worst  of  all,  we  may  be  stamped- 
ed into  joining  the  ranks  of  the  persecutors.  For,  terrible 
as  is  the  fate  of  the  victims  who  have  been  deprived  of 
possessions  and  livelihood,  of  home  and  family,  of  liberty 
and  even  of  life,  more  terrible  is  the  spiritual  degradation 
of  those  who  are  guilty  of  these  enormities. 
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E  Pluribus  Unum 

A  composite  picture  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States,  followed  by  pic- 
tures of  some  of  its  component  parts. 
As  Dr.  Neilson  points  out  in  the  pre- 
ceding article:  "We  are  all  in  some  as- 
pects members  of  minorities,  racial  or 
religious,  economic  or  cultural." 
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This  chart  shows  interesting  changes  in  the  tide 
of  immigration;  explains  the  influence  of  cer- 
tain large  national  groups  which  came  here 
before  the  turn  of  the  century;  and  gives  the 
present  complexion  of  our  foreign-born.  Owing 
to  changes  in  countries  and  boundaries,  the 
designations  given  are  unavoidably  inaccurate. 
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Let's  Look  at  Labor 


by  WILLIAM  H.  DAVIS 

A  public-spirited  lawyer  who,  as  chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Mediation  Board,  has  often  sat  at  the  bargaining  table 
between  labor  and  industry,  candidly  tells  us  what  it  takes  to 
supplant  the  dangerous  blaze  of  force  with  the  safe  light  of 
persuasion  in  our  American  labor  relations. 


THE    DUTY    OF    LABOR    AND    MANAGEMENT    IN    A    DEMOCRATIC' 

society  is  to  perfect  the  democratic  process  within  the 
field  of  production.  Government's  duty  to  workers  and 
to  management  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  development 
of  such  processes,  but  to  promote  it. 

The  democratic  principle  is  rooted  in  persuasion.  It 
was  Plato  who  first  declared  that  the  creation  of  an  or- 
derly world  is  the  victory  of  persuasion  over  force.  From 
this  it  follows  that  the  enduring  progress  of  mankind  im- 
plies a  continuous  succession  of  such  victories;  that  any 
resort  to  force  means  at  least  temporary  defeat.  As  A.  N. 
Whitehead  has  put  it,  "The  worth  of  men  consists  in  the 
liability  to  persuasion.  They  can  persuade  and  be  per- 
suaded by  the  disclosure  of  alternatives,  the  better  and 
the  worse.  .  .  .  The  recourse  to  force,  however  unavoid- 
able, is  a  disclosure  of  the  failure  of  civilization,  either  in 
the  general  society  or  in  a  remnant  of  individuals."  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  affirms  this  principle  when 
it  declares  that  "governments  derive  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

The  duty  to  bring  labor  relations  into  line  with  this 
democratic  principle  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  the  problem 
that  confronts  our  industrial  life  today.  Democratic  ideas 
reached  their  fullest  development  in  the  thoughts  and 
writings  of  western  civilization  during  the  revolutionary 
period  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  As  the  industrial  revolution  de- 
veloped during  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  particularly 
in  this  field  of  labor  relations  that  liberty,  equality  and 
fraternity  were  most  conspicuously  absent.  No  one  can 
fail  to  realize  the  importance,  therefore,  of  practical  and 
resolute  action  to  make  the  democratic  principle  effective 
in  the  relations  between  the  employers  of  this  country 
and  their  workers.  But  what  does  this  mean  in  practical 
terms  ? 

FlRST,    THE   USE    OF    PERSUASION    IN    LABOR   RELATIONS    CALLS 

for  equality  of  bargaining  power.  Without  such  equality 
persuasion  is  at  once  driven  from  the  field  by  force.  In 
the  United  States  there  has  been,  within  recent  years,  a 
real  advance  in  the  understanding  and  acceptance  of  that 
basic  fact.  Industrial  relations  commence  with  the  indi- 
vidual worker  and  his  employer.  In  this  simplest  form  of 
bargaining  the  individual  worker  is  obviously  at  a  dis- 
advantage. The  beginning  of  equality  of  bargaining 
power  is  the  organization  into  a  bargaining  unit  of  work- 
ers in  a  single  plant.  Organization  of  workers  for  con- 
certed action  has  been  bitterly  opposed  by  powerful 
interests  in  this  country,  even  as  recently  as  the  years  fol- 
lowing the  World  War;  but  it  may  be  said  that  today 
such  concerted  opposition  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Indeed, 
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the  recognition  of  the  workers'  right  to  self-organization, 
by  the  people  of  this  country  and  by  their  government,  has 
deeper  roots  than  some  people  seem  to  think. 

The  right  itself  is  one  aspect  of  our  fundamental  civil 
liberties:  freedom  of  assembly  and  freedom  of  speech.  It 
was  recognized  as  early  as  1901  by  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission appointed  by  President  McKinley.  In  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  administration  it  was  recognized  by  the 
Anthracite  Board  of  Conciliation  in  1902.  It  was  accepted 
by  the  War  Labor  Board  under  Mr.  Taft  during  Wilson's 
administration.  During  the  Coolidge  administration  it 
was  incorporated  by  Congress  in  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
of  1926.  It  was  referred  to  as  "not  to  be  disputed"  by  Mr. 
Justice  Hughes,  speaking  for  the  Supreme  Court  in  1930. 
During  the  Hoover  administration  it  was  affirmed  in  the 
Norris-La  Guardia  Anti-Injunction  Act  of  1932  and  in 
the  Interstate  Railways  Bankruptcy  Act  of  March  3,  1933; 
and  during  the  present  administration  it  has  been  incor- 
porated in  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  the 
Amended  Railway  Labor  Act,  and  in  the  Wagner  Act. 

Formula  for  Balanced  Bargaining  in  the  U.  S. 

IT  IS   CLEAR   THAT   THIS   RIGHT  OF   THE   WORKERS  TO   ORGANIZE 

for  collective  action  is  in  no  way  limited  to  a  single  plant 
or  locality.  It  is  a  right  that  has  no  limit  of  place,  pur- 
pose, or  extent,  until  it  comes  into  conflict  with  the 
equally  fundamental  rights  of  others  or  with  the  common 
welfare.  The  extent  of  union  organization  is,  therefore,  a 
thing  that  lies  primarily  within  the  choice  of  the  workers 
themselves;  and  whatever  opposition  remains  to  the  ex- 
tension of  organization  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single 
plant  or  company  is  no  longer  based  upon  denial  of  the 
right,  but  rather  on  arguments  of  expediency.  It  has  no 
power  to  stop  the  wider  extension  of  unionization. 

But  when  the  workers  in  an  industry  have  spread 
their  organization  beyond  the  individual  plants  to  cover 
a  competitive  area,  and  still  further  when  national  or 
federated  unions  are  formed,  the  balance  of  bargaining 
power  shifts  from  the  employer  to  the  workers.  As  a  mere 
matter  of  self-defense,  employers  in  turn  have  to  com- 
bine. The  history  of  trade  union  movements  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad  shows  that  the  organization  of  employ- 
ers, initiated  in  each  case  as  a  defensive  measure,  may 
follow  either  the  path  of  opposition  to,  and  concerted 
action  to  break  down,  organization  of  the  workers;  or  it 
may  follow  the  path  of  collective  dealings  with  the  labor 
organizations. 

Choice  of  the  first  path  has  led  to  violence  and  con- 
tinued conflict.  This  is  inevitable  under  a  democratic 
government,  which  lacks  the  power  to  put  down  die 
conflict  that  arises  when  a  free  people  are  interfered  with 
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in  the  exercise  of  rights  they  hold  "un- 
alienable." 

The  second  path — organization  of  the 
employers  as  well  as  of  the  workers  for 
collective  bargaining  on  an  industry- 
wide scale— has  led,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  democratic  countries  abroad  and 
in  some  industries  in  America,  to  stabil- 
ized and  satisfactory  labor  relations.  This 
development  represents  the  maturity  of 
labor  relations  in  a  democracy.  It  is  the 
final  balance  of  equality  of  bargaining 
power  between  the  parties.  Any  step  be- 
yond it  introduces  governmental  regula- 
tion with  a  corresponding  departure 
from  the  democratic  principle  of  persua- 
sion. 

Collective  bargaining  on  this  scale  is 
vastly  different  in  character  and  results 
from  the  narrower  bargaining  between 
an  individual  employer  and  his  own 
workers.  For  collective  bargaining  on 
this  wider  scale  the  organization  of  the 
workers,  as  of  the  employers,  must  ex- 
tend beyond  the  individual  plant  or  com- 
pany. Either  by  industry-wide  organiza- 
tion or  by  federation  or  other  common 
action  of  the  different  unions  in  an  in- 
dustry, the  organization  of  the  workers 
must  be  at  least  as  wide  as  the  extent  of 
the  industry  within  the  competitive 
area.  In  this  fact  lies  the  possibility  of  a 
practical  solution  of  all  those  disputes 
(nearly  one  half  of  the  total  number  of 
labor  disputes  in  America)  that  flow  out 
of  the  efforts  of  the  workers  to  build 
up  strong  labor  unions  and  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  employers  to  such  organiza- 
tion efforts. 

The  wider  scope  of  bargaining,  with 
its  accompanying  need  for  a  wider  scope 
of  organization,  leads  to  an  understand- 
ing and  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the 
employers  of  the  value  of  strong  and 
stable  unions,  capable  of  carrying  out  the 
agreements  they  make  and  able  to 
maintain  throughout  the  industry  the 
standards  agreed  to  by  the  associated 
employers.  This  enables  each  associated 
employer  to  know  with  certainty  what  his  labor  costs  will 
be  during  the  term  of  the  agreement  and  so  reduces  the 
danger  of  competition  from  rival  producers  operating 
on  a  lower  wage  scale.  Readily  available  evidence  shows 
that  this  general  extension  of  trade  unionism  has  sub- 
stantially eliminated  inter-union  disputes  and  has  reduced 
to  insignificance  the  question  of  the  closed  shop.  There 
is  also  abundant  evidence  that  collective  bargaining  on 
this  scale,  which  because  of  the  numbers  of  men  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  carries  with  it  a 
peculiarly  heavy  responsibility,  leads  to  the  orderly  con- 
duct of  the  negotiations  leading  up  to  the  basic  agree- 
ments or  their  modifications,  and  almost  always  to  a 
peaceful  outcome  of  these  negotiations.  In  addition  to 
this,  agreements  negotiated  on  this  scale  commonly  pro- 
vide for  settlement  of  any  disputes  arising  under  them 
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labor  relations  have   all  too   frequently  been   characterized  by   force 
persuasion.    Above,    aftermath    of    a    strike.    Below,    company    police 


without  resort  to  strikes  or  lockouts,  thereby  minimizing 
that  final  cause  of  interruption  of  the  productive  process. 
In  short,  this  matured  system  of  industrial  relations  is  one 
in  which  the  democratic  principle  of  persuasion  is  fully 
applied  and  which  by  its  clearly  recorded  achievements, 
as  in  Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  has  demonstrated  its 
practical  value  to  both  employers  and  workers. 

LABOR  AND  MANAGEMENT  HAVE  A  COMMUNITY  AS  WELL  AS 
a  diversity  of  interests,  and  as  citizens  they  have  interests 
beyond  their  bargaining  with  one  another.  And  the  bar- 
gains they  make  have  their  own  effect  upon  the  general 
welfare.  That  sound,  mature  industrial  relations  lead  on 
to  a  nation-wide  confederation  and  cooperative  action  on 
the  part  of  both  employer  organizations  and  labor  unions 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  history  of  the  labor  movements 
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in  democracies  abroad.  In  Great  Britain,  for  example,  the 
British  National  Confederation  of  Employers  Organiza- 
tions and  the  Trade  Union  Congress  have  become  in- 
tegral parts  of  the  national  life.  They  are  consulted  by 
government  not  only  in  regard  to  labor  legislation,  but 
in  many  matters  affecting  general  economic  or  social 
conditions.  The  government  looks  to  these  bodies  to 
settle  by  conference  all  problems  of  industrial  relations 
that  affect  the  general  welfare;  and  in  turn  they  serve  as 
an  agency  for  control  and  stabilization  of  industrial  rela- 
tions. Through  them  the  desirability  of  avoiding  mass 
conflicts  that  arouse  hostile  public  opinion  is  impressed 
upon  the  employers'  associations  and  labor  unions,  thus 
giving  to  the  opinion  of  the  community  the  ultimate 
power  of  control  that  is  proper  in  a  democracy. 

The  Duty  of  Government 

WHAT  is  THE  DUTY  OF  A  DEMOCRATIC  GOVERNMENT  TOWARD 
such  a  matured  system  of  industrial  relations?  The  hall- 
mark of  democracy  is  economy  of  coercion,  and  a  demo- 
cratic government  should  not  interfere  with  the  working 
of  any  established  agency  of  collective  bargaining  unless 
and  until  the  bargains  concluded  adversely  affect  the 
general  welfare.  But  the  government  may  usefully  carry 
on  activities  supplementing  and  reinforcing  the  activities 
of  employer  and  union  organizations.  Thus  the  govern- 
ment may  properly  provide  agencies  for  voluntary  media- 
tion and  conciliation,  with  established  panels  of  trained 
arbitrators  who  may  be  brought  into  a  dispute  at  the 
joint  request  of  the  contending  parties;  and  experience 
has  shown  that  the  government  should  have  a  recognized 
power  to  set  up,  in  industrial  disputes  of  outstanding  pub- 
lic importance,  boards  of  inquiry  with  power  to  investi- 
gate the  issues  and  make  findings  of  fact  and  recom- 
mendations, but  without  power  to  impose  their  recom- 
mendations. Compulsory  arbitration  has  been  tried  over 
and  over  again  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  but 
always  with  unsatisfactory  results.  It  is  plain,  from  the 
evidence,  that  compulsory  arbitration  so  distorts  the  proc- 
esses of  persuasion  that  they  become  practically  useless. 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  duty  of  government 
toward  such  a  matured  system  of  industrial  relations  as 
has  been  described,  is  to  refrain  from  all  interference  with 
the  bargaining  processes,  limiting  governmental  activi- 
ties to  wholly  voluntary  assistance. 

But  the  duty  of  a  democratic  government  may  be  quite 
different  from  this,  where  industrial  relations  are  in  the 
adolescent  stage  in  which  we  see  them  today  in  most 
American  industries.  Experience  shows  that  trade  union- 
ism in  a  weak  and  struggling  condition  tends  to  increase 
the  number  and  bitterness  of  industrial  conflicts,  and 
that  it  is  in  the  earlier  stages  of  organization  that  charges 
and  counter-charges  of  provocative  action,  intimidation 
and  coercion  are  most  frequent  and  most  troublesome. 
In  this  country,  as  in  every  democracy,  intimidation  or 
coercion  by  violence  or  threats  of  violence  is  prohibited 
by  the  general  law  under  the  police  powers  of  the  state. 
There  is  no  apparent  reason  for  any  legislation  specifically 
forbidding  such  activities  in  the  field  of  labor  relations. 

It"  is,  however,  quite  clear,  although  it  is  sometimes 
overlooked,  that  an  employer  has,  with  respect  to  his 
employes,  a  unique  power  of  intimidation  and  coercion — 
the  power  to  promote  and  demote,  to  hire  and  discharge. 
No  doubt  such  authority  must  rest  ultimately  with  the 
employer,  but,  like  other  forms  of  power,  it  is  subject  to 


abuse.  It  may  be  used  by  the  employer  to  interfere  with 
the  worker's  freedom  to  discuss  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions or  to  meet  with  his  fellow  workers  for  such  dis- 
cussion. This  constitutes  a  direct  attack  upon  the  worker's 
basic  civil  rights  of  free  speech  and  free  assemblage,  and 
the  coercion  may  be  as  real  and  tyrannical  as  was  ever 
true  of  the  abuse  of  political  powers  that  brought  about 
the  revolutionary  establishment  of  these  civil  liberties. 
Even  if  the  employer  does  not  abuse  this  power,  the 
worker's  fear  that  he  may  lose  his  job,  or  that  he  may  be 
discriminated  against,  fundamentally  restricts  his  free- 
dom of  action.  It  is  this  situation  that  has  led  to  the  pro- 
hibition, in  our  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  of  any  in- 
terference by  employers  with  the  free  exercise  of  the 
workers'  right  to  organize.  A  parallel  situation  led  to  the 
passage  of  similar  legislation  in  Sweden  in  1936,  when 
Swedish  employers,  despite  the  established  recognition 
of  trade  unionism  among  industrial  workers,  showed  a 
disposition  to  interfere  with  the  organization  of  white- 
collar  employes. 

The  nature  of  the  prohibitions  in  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  is  such  that  they  will  become  a  dead  letter 
if  and  when  employers  cease  to  interfere  with  the  organ- 
ization of  the  workers;  but  until  that  occurs  these  special 
protections  are  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  employer  has 
a  special  power,  possessed  by  no  one  else  and  not  covered 
by  the  ordinary  police  regulations,  to  coerce  his  employes. 

It  is  clear  from  the  very  nature  of  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple that  the  entire  value  of  collective  bargaining  may 
be  defeated — it  may  be  turned  from  an  instrument  of  ser- 
vice into  an  instrument  of  oppression — if  democratic 
principles  and  procedure  are  not  maintained  within  the 
bargaining  organizations  themselves.  Monopoly  or  mono- 
polistic practices  in  associations  of  employers  or  in  asso- 
ciations of  workers  is  always  a  matter  of  public  concern. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  such  practices,  includ- 
ing what  we  call  "labor  racketeering,"  call  for  agreements 
behind  closed  doors.  The  wide  scope  of  maturely  devel- 
oped collective  bargaining  affords  a  very  real  protection 
against  them,  since  the  greater  the  number  of  persons 
involved  in  an  agreement  and  the  wider  its  extent,  the 
more  difficult  it  is  to  maintain  it  upon,  or  bend  it  to,  un- 
lawful or  unsocial  practices. 

THIS   BRIEF   REVIEW   OMITS   ALL  DISCUSSION   OF  THE  ECONOMIC 

factors  involved  in  labor  relations.  They  are  important 
elements  in  the  effect  of  the  collective  bargains  made  be- 
tween the  employers  and  their  workers,  but  they  have  no 
bearing  on  the  validity  of  the  proposition  that  democratic 
principles  should  be  applied  in  labor  relations.  As  thus 
simplified,  it  appears  that  the  common  duty  of  labor, 
management  and  government  in  this  country  is  to  en- 
courage the  growth  of  organization  and  collective  bar- 
gaining to  that  mature  state  in  which,  in  every  important 
industry,  basic  standards  of  wages,  hours  and  working 
conditions  are  negotiated  by  national  unions  or  groups 
of  unions  with  industry-wide  associations  of  employers. 
It  is  easy  to  state  broad  general  principles,  to  quote  the 
Bill  of  Rights  in  support  of  them.  But  the  test  of  our 
philosophy  of  government  is  whether  it  can  be  made  to 
work  in  controversial  fields.  Beyond  tolerance,  patience, 
understanding,  the  democratic  duty  toward  labor  de- 
mands deep  rooted  faith  in  persuasion  as  the  only  weapon 
democracy  can  use  in  the  struggle  for  sound  industrial 
relations — the  only  weapon  it  needs. 
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We're  Another 


by  LEWIS  GANNETT 

A  gifted  literary  critic  steps  out  of  his  daily  column  to  ask  us 
to  set  down  these  specifications  in  black  and  white:  schools; 
jobs;  sports;  housing;  justice;  basic  citizenship  rights  —  not  to 
social  rank  but  to  equal  opportunity  for  individual  Americans 
everywhere.  The  Negro  disadvantage  is  staggering,  and  Mr. 
Gannett  holds  that  our  new  awakening  to  what  the  denial  of 
democracy  means  abroad  will  find  its  widest  scope  in  fulfilling 
old  promises  at  home. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  DUTY    AS   TO   NEGROES    IS  SIMPLY  TO  COUNT 

them  into  the  democratic  system — not  to  treat  them  as 
the  Jews  are  being  treated  in  Germany  today. 

The  Negro  is  not  counted  in.  He  never  has  been.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  did  not  include  Negroes 
under  the  head  of  "men"  when  it  talked  of  equal  creation, 
or  of  rights  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
The  ordinary  American  doesn't  include  Negroes  today 
when  he  talks  about  the  beauties  of  democracy.  There  are 
even  Jews  and  Catholics  who,  asking  equal  rights  for 
themselves,  feel  annoyed  when  some  "agitator"  suggests 
that  their  problems  and  the  Negro's  problem  are  one  and 
the  same. 

It  sounded  a  bit  melodramatic  when  The  Crisis,  organ 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People,  remarked  that  "wide  as  has  been  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  rest  of  the  world  with  the  plight  of  the  Jews 
(in  Germany),  it  is  doubtful  if  any  section  or  race  has 
sympathized  more  wholeheartedly  and  keenly  with  the 
Jews  than  Negro  Americans,  for  they  have  foown  the 
same  type  of  persecution  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
America." 

Consider  the  specifications:  "Negroes  know  what  it  is 
to  have  school  doors  slammed  in  their  faces,  churches  and 
property  destroyed,  jobs  denied,  courts  judging  race  in- 
stead of  crime,  insult  and  humiliation  heaped  upon  them 
in  parks,  playgrounds,  theaters,  restaurants,  hotels,  beaches, 
trains,  buses  and  airplanes.  They  have  had  their  property 
and  belongings  confiscated  and  they  have  been  driven  out 
of  town  between  sunset  and  sunrise.  They  know  ghettoes. 
They  have  read  countless  signs:  Nigger,  don't  let  the  sun 
set  on  you  in  this  town.  Unlike  the  Jews  in  modern  Ger- 
many, they  know  lynching." 

The  Crisis  is  right;  the  pattern  is  appallingly  similar. 
The  Goebbelses  and  Gaydas  have  a  right  to  reply  to 
American  protests  against  Fascist  treatment  of  Jews  with 
sour  comments  on  American  indifference  to  Negroes. 
There  is  an  old  saying  that  "Charity  begins  at  home."  We 
must  develop  a  new  one:  "Democracy  begins  at  home." 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  a.  significant  difference  in  the  direc- 
tion of  evolution.  Germany  is  reverting  to  a  medieval  bar- 
barism which  had  seemed  long  outgrown;  America  has 
not  yet  emerged  from  its  traditional  racial  blindness.  The 
difference  is  real,  but  it  does  not  excuse  us.  And  it  is  pos- 
sible that  at  this  time  when  a  fresh  wave  of  faith  in  de- 
mocracy is  sweeping  the  land,  when  old  principles,  long 


thoughtlessly  accepted,  are  taking  on  fresh  and  living 
colors,  America  may  be  ready  to  face  the  motes  in  its  own 
eyes  and  advance  toward  realization  of  that  democracy  to 
which  we  all  so  lightly  pledge  lip  service. 

Democracy  is  a  matter  of  the  individual.  It  asks  only 
equality  of  opportunity  for  individuals.  It  does  not  ask 
that  either  races  or  individuals  be  treated  as  equal.  It  asks 
that  no  man  be  estopped  from  fulfilling  the  possibilities 
within  him  because  of  his  religion,  his  poverty,  or  his 
race.  It  does  not  demand  "social  equality";  it  isn't  con- 
cerned with  social  rank.  It  does  demand  that  where  dis- 
tinctions are  made,  they  be  not  made  en  masse,  because  of 
skin  color,  nose  angle  or  racial  inheritance. 

Negroes  and  Schools 

DEMOCRACY  BEGINS  IN  THE  SCHOOL.  BUT  THE  NEGRO  CHILD 
in  America  does  not  have  the  same  school  opportunity  as 
the  white.  Even  in  a  liberal  city  like  New  York  most 
Negroes  are  segregated,  not  by  law  but  by  custom,  in  the 
overcrowded  Harlem  area,  and  while  housing  projects, 
health  and  recreation  centers  are  being  instituted,  the 
schools  there  are  among  the  oldest  and  poorest  in  the  city. 
Not  one  of  the  nineteen  states  which  make  separate 
schools  mandatory  genu- 
inely provides  that  equal  Hft& 
and  separate  opportunity 
for  education  which  the 
law  requires.  Hundreds 
of  counties  have  no 
highschools  for  Ne- 
groes at  all;  others  let 
the  Negro  pupils  move 
into  antiquated  build- 
ings when  new  quar- 
ters are  built  for  the 
white  pupils;  still  oth- 
ers leave  the  dark- 
skinned  students  in 
ramshackle  shanties. 
Statistics  are  dull; 
but  you  cannot  avoid 
them  if  you  want  to 
understand  the  facts 
of  the  American 
school  system.  In 
Alabama,  a  third  of 
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the  children  in  school  are  colored;  but  the  schools  for  col- 
ored children  receive  less  than  one  eighth  of  the  funds 
allotted  for  educating  Alabamans.  In  Georgia  more  than 
a  third  of  the  school  children  have  dark  skins;  only  an 
eighth  of  the  school  funds  go  to  educate  them.  When,  in 
1934,  the  FERA  stepped  in  with  emergency  funds  to  im- 
prove old  school  buildings,  more  than  91  percent  of  the 
first  year's  appropriation  went  to  white  schools!  Condi- 
tions are  worse  in  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi,  not 
substantially  better  in  Louisiana  and  Florida,  only  rela- 
tively better  in  the  border  states.  In  South  Carolina,  where 
almost  a  full  half  of  the  school  children  are  colored,  the 
state  recently  spent  $642,086  on  school  buses  for  white 
children  in  a  year  when  a  grand  total  of  $628  went  into 
buses  for  colored  children! 

Census  figures  for  1930  revealed  that  although  Negro 
elementary  school  teachers  averaged  70  percent  as  much 
training  as  the  white  elementary  school  teachers  in  the 
same  communities,  they  taught  40  percent  more  pupils, 
and  received  only  47  percent  as  much  salary.  .  .  .  And 
while  there  are  more  schools  for  Negroes  today  than  ever 
before,  the  disparity  between  white  and  Negro  schools  is 
actually  increasing!  The  South  has  made  vast  progress  in 
its  public  school  system  for  whites  in  recent  years,  some 
in  its  Negro  school  systems.  But  in  1910  the  average 
school  term  for  whites  was  only  a  month  longer  than  the 
average  school  term  for  colored  children;  by  1930  it  had 
widened  out  to  a  month  and  a  half.  Relative  to  the  prog- 
ress of  white  education,  Negro  elementary  education  is 
actually  going  backward. 

The  Negroes  have  been  piling  into  the  colleges — where 
they  could.  A  few  southern  states  have  inferior  state  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  for  Negroes;  yet  until  1935  not 
a  single  southern  or  border  state  gave  Negro  students  any 
opportunity  whatever  for  higher  training.  If  a  southern 
Negro  wanted  to  become  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer,  he  had  to 
pay  his  own  way  at  one  of  the  few  privately  supported 
Negro  law  and  medical  schools  in  the  South,  or  go  North 
at  his  own  expense.  In  1935  Maryland,  West  Virginia  and 
Missouri  alone  had  ambiguous  provisions  by  which  the 
state  might  pay  tuition  at  an  out-of-state  college.  Obvious- 
ly, that  small  payment  constituted  no  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

It  is  not  usual  for  mobs  in  the  South  to  destroy  Negro 
school  houses  or  churches,  as  Nazi  mobs  have  recently 
destroyed  synagogues  in  Germany;  but  it  has  happened. 
The  most  recent  case  was  at  Smyrna,  Ga.,  where  a  Negro 
school  house  was  burned  following  the  confession  of  a 
Negro  to  a  murder,  on  October  27,  1938. 

Negroes  and  Jobs 

As    TO    JOBS,    THE    AMERICAN    NEGRO    IS    IN    SOME    RESPECTS 

worse  off  today  than  he  was  immediately  after  the  Civil 
War.  He  has  been  edged  out  of  occupations  like  barber- 
ing,  which  in  ante-bellum  days  was  almost  his  exclusive 
territory.  Race  prejudice  is  such  that  relatively  few  whites 
consult  Negro  doctors  or  lawyers,  despite  their  recognized 
competence.  Negro  girls  find  almost  no  jobs  as  stenog- 
raphers open  to  them  in  white  offices  even  in  New  York 
City.  The  building  trades  unions,  North  and  South,  tend 
to  exclude  Negroes;  the  railroad  brotherhoods  bar  them; 
and  while  the  industrial  unions  affiliated  in  the  CIO  are 
insistent  upon  absence  of  race  discrimination,  they  control 
only  a  limited  field.  Only  a  few  northern  cities  select 
school  teachers  by  civil  service  priority,  making  no  dis- 


crimination upon  a  color  basis.  It  remained  for  the  new 
municipally-owned  New  York  subway  only  in  the  middle 
1930s  to  lift  the  color  bar  which  had  kept  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Harlem  from  any  subway  jobs  except  those 
of  sweepers. 

As  to  basic  citizenship  rights,  the  plight  of  the  Negro 
is  well  known.  In  general  he  may  vote  in  the  North;  in 
general  he  may  not  vote  in  the  South.  Louisiana,  with 
more  than  700,000  colored  citizens,  permits  fewer  than 
one  thousand  to  vote.  Mississippi  requires  him  to  convince 
a  white  board  that  he  understands  the  Constitution,  an 
easily  manipulated  provision.  Texas,  after  one  white  pri- 
mary statute  was  overruled  by  the  Supreme  Court,  en- 
acted an  obvious  sidestepping  statute  permitting  the  Dem- 
ocratic State  Committee  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  for 
voters  in  the  party  primaries.  When  this  was  overthrown 
on  the  ground  that  the  state  had  empowered  a  body  to 
restrict  suffrage  on  the  basis  of  race,  the  state  legislature 
remained  silent  and  the  State  Democratic  Committee,  as 
a  private  body,  continued  to  bar  Negroes.  The  Supreme 
Court  refused  to  intervene.  State's  rights!  In  Macon  Coun- 
ty, Alabama,  the  home  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  where 
more  than  5000  literate  Negroes  of  voting  age  reside, 
some  twenty  Negroes  are  permitted  on  the  voting  lists. 
...  In  the  border  states  the  situation  varies  locally;  in  the 
Deep  South  no  real  pretense  is  made  of  including  the 
Negroes  in  the  democratic  system. 

Since  the  Supreme  Court's  reversal  of  the  first  Scotts- 
boro  case — on  the  ground  that  the  defendants,  being  Ne- 
groes, had  been  denied  the  right  of  trial  by  their  peers, 
since  no  Negro  names  had  appeared  upon  the  jury  panel 
— it  is  becoming  customary  for  southern  counties  to  place 
a  few  Negro  names  upon  the  jury  panels.  But  the  Negro 
is  still,  in  general,  barred  from  jury  duty  or,  indeed,  from 
any  real  participation  in  the  process  of  public  justice.  As 
recently  as  September  1938,  a  Negro  president  of  a  junior 
college  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  was  thrown  down  the  steps  of  the 
county  court  house  by  two  ruffians  when  he  refused  to  be 
excused  from  jury  service — this  under  the  eyes  of  bailiffs 
and  other  court  attaches.  It  had  been  and  still  is  the  cus- 
tom to  call  Negroes  for  jury  service  to  satisfy  the  law,  but 
to  make  plain  to  them  that  they  must  accept  the  day's 
fee  and  "be  excused."  The  Negro  in  the  South  is  as  the 
Jew  in  Germany,  today. 

Negroes  and  Athletic  Sports 

HE  IS  NOT  EVEN  PERMITTED  THE  RIGHT  OF  EQUAL  PLAY.  NoT 

only  in  the  South  are  parks,  playgrounds,  beaches  and 
swimming  pools  barred  to  him;  in  Chicago  and  in  Kan- 
sas Negroes  have  recently  met  similar  exclusions.  Rather 
should  one  say:  in  Chicago  and  Kansas  Negroes  have  re- 
cently resorted  to  the  courts  in  an  effort  to  put  an  end  to 
tacit  and  illegal  race  discriminations. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  even  the  republic  of  sport 
has  its  race  lines.  No  colored  man  may  play  upon  a  major 
league  baseball  team  in  any  city  North  or  South.  Even 
northern  universities  have  yielded  to  the  race  creeds  of 
southern  teams;  it  was  big  news  on  the  sport  pages  when 
in  1936  the  University  of  North  Carolina  deigned  to  per- 
mit New  York  University  to  retain  a  Negro  member  of 
its  football  team  in  the  game  between  them.  Again  when, 
in  1938,  Duke  University  waived  the  race  line  in  its  con- 
tract and  played  against  Syracuse's  black  star,  Sidat-Singh. 
It  was  news  also  in  1937  when  Dallas,  Tex.,  permitted 
black  men  to  compete  in  the  "Pan-American"  games. 
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Lithograph  by  Julius  Bloch 


1871— James  Weldon  Johnson— 1938 

Texas  has  shown  a  new  "liberalism"  in  other  ways. 
Memphis,  Tenn.  movie  censors  would  not  permit  the 
citizens  of  Memphis  to  look  upon  a  mixed  quartette  even 
on  a  celluloid  screen;  but  Dallas's  centennial  crowds  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  good  music  produced  by  Bennie  Goodman 
and  his  mixed-color  band.  But  it  is  still  the  strange  fact 
that  no  national  radio  chain  will  permit  a  mixed-color 
orchestra  to  perform  over  its  wires,  even  though  the  radio 
audience  cannot  see  the  faces  of  the  musicians. 

Race  lines  are  curious  things  indeed.  Men  and  women 
who  have  been  nursed  at  colored  breasts  will  insist  that 
they  cannot  sit  comfortably  in  the  same  room  or  car  with 
colored  people.  The  prejudice,  however,  vanishes  when 
the  Negro  enters  as  a  servant.  Southern  railroad  stations 
have  not  only  separate  waiting  rooms  for  black  and  white, 
but  often  separate  gates  to  the  trainsheds.  But  the  color 
bar  drops  when  the  colored  man  carries  a  white  man's 
bag;  then  he  may  walk  through  the  white  man's  gate. 

The  "separate  and  equal"  accommodation  theoretically 
provided  on  railway  trains  was  never  really  equal;  but 
the  coming  of  the  bus  and  of  the  airplane  has  made  travel 
even  less  equal  than  it  was  before.  In  some  places  in  the 
South  a  colored  person  may  be  put  out  of  the  bus  if  his 
seat  is  needed  for  white  passengers;  he  will  have  a  hard 
time  getting  on  the  airplane  anywhere  in  Dixie. 

THE  GHETTO  THE  NEGRO  HAS  ALWAYS  KNOWN — SOMETIMES 
by  law,  always  by  custom.  The  Supreme  Court  may  de- 
clare segregation  ordinances  unconstitutional;  the  facts 
remain  almost  unchanged.  Even  in  the  northern  cities 
custom  segregates  him;  if  he  wants  better  accommodation 
he  must  pay  more  than  white  men  for  it.  Like  the  Jew 
in  Hitler's  Germany,  he  is  a  second  class  citizen.  He  has 
only  a  part  of  the  privileges  of  democracy. 
We  need  not  touch  upon  lynching.  There  we  are  worse 
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WE  TO  AMERICA 

"How  would  you  have  us,  as  we  are — 
Or  sinking  'neath  the  load  we  bear? 
Our  eyes  fixed  forward  on  a  star — 
Or  gazing  empty  at  despair? 

"Rising  or  falling?    Men  or  things? 
With  dragging  pace  or  footsteps  fleet? 
Strong,  willing  sinews  in  your  wings? 
Or  tightening  chains  about  your  feet?" 

(From  "St.  Peter  Relates  an  Incident"  by  James  Weldon 
Johnson.    The  Viking  Press  1935.) 

than  Germany — except  in  this,  that  lynching  is  seldom 
openly  condoned  by  high  government  officials  and  is 
never  an  official  government  policy. 

The  Tally  Sheet 

THE  PICTURE  IS  NOT  ALL  DARK;  THE  TREND   IS  NOT  ALL  BACK- 

ward;  and  it  is  fair  to  remember  that,  after  all,  we  are 
only  three  quarters  of  a  century  removed  from  Emanci- 
pation, and  so  from  slavery.  The  parallel  between  the 
place  of  the  Negro  in  America  and  of  the  Jew  in  Ger- 
many is  so  close  that  it  is  well  to  insist  again  upon  the 
difference  in  direction.  We  are  growing  out  of  the  Ghetto 
past  established  in  days  of  slavery.  The  shibboleths  of  race 
prejudice  are  losing  their  old  emotional  domination.  The 
silly  shout  of  "social  equality"  no  longer  has  its  old  ef- 
fectiveness as  a  bugbear.  The  South  is  escaping  from  its 
post-bellum  inferiority  complex,  and  with  it  from  exag- 
gerated fears  of  Negro  domination.  A  new  democratic 
school,  which  has  not  yet  become  vocal  in  southern  poli- 
tics, is  nonetheless  asserting  itself. 

Some  credit  must  go  to  the  Communists.  Preaching  and 
practising  complete  racial  equality,  they  made  a  dent  in 
the  South.  Some  southerners  merely  denounced  the  Com- 
munists; others  saw  that  the  Communist  campaign  must 
inevitably  make  increasing  headway  among  Negroes  un- 
less others  than  Communists  practice  the  democracy  to 
which  Communists  and  bourgeois  alike  gave  lip  service. 

INCREASINGLY  THE  INTELLECTUAL  LEADERS  OF  THE  SOUTH 
have  met  Negroes  as  individuals,  not  as  members  of  a 
race.  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  always  a  leader, 
invited  the  late  James  Weldon  Johnson  to  lecture,  and 
when  he  came,  gave  him  precisely  the  welcome  it  would 
have  given  to  a  white  poet  and  scholar-statesman  of  equal 
distinction;  the  example  has  begun  to  spread.  New  York 
University  in  1936  made  Dr.  Johnson  a  full  member  of 
its  faculty — the  first  time  any  white  university  had  taken 
such  a  step  in  its  liberal  arts  college.  Several  universities 
have  had  Negroes  as  visiting  lecturers  or  part  time  faculty 
members  in  medical  schools,  notably  Chicago,  Northwest- 
ern, Illinois  and  Harvard.  All  over  the  South,  young  peo- 
ple's groups  meet  today  almost  flaunting  their  determina- 
tion to  abolish  the  tabus  which  once  kept  the  two  races 
apart  and  ununderstanding.  The  injustice  of  the  discrimi- 
nation against  Negro  schools  is  being  agitated,  and  faced. 

But  ... 

We  still  have  a  habit  of  forgetting  about  Negroes  when 
talking  about  democracy  in  America.  And  while  we  are 
resenting  the  plight  of  the  Jews  in  Germany,  we  may 
well  think  harder  about  Negroes  in  America. 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


The  Rising  Tide  of  Anti-Semitism 


by  ALVIN  JOHNSON 

We  are  taken  behind  the  scenes  of  the  800  organizations  in  the 
United  States  which  are  carrying  on  definite  propaganda  against 
the  Jews.  Our  guide — the  director  of  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research  and  of  the  University  in  Exile.  And  his  charge — that 
"we  who  love  democracy  ...  are  dunces  if  we  refuse  to  face  the 
menace  of  anti-Semitism  and  weaklings  if  we  fail  to  apply  our 
resources  to  combating  it." 


ANTI-SEMITISM  is  ON  THE  INCREASE  IN  AMERICA.  THIS  is  TO 
be  sure  just  an  opinion,  for  there  are  no  reliable  quantita- 
tive estimates  available  to  the  public.  Private  polls  may 
have  been  held;  there  are  not  uncertain  rumors  afloat  of 
such  polls,  and  they  are  alleged  to  exhibit  a  marked  in- 
crease in  antagonism  to  the  Jews.  But  polls  of  public 
opinion  record  only  the  view  of  an  instant,  and  offer  a 
very  inadequate  basis  for  conclusions  on  lasting  realities. 
The  Gallup  poll  of  early  December  indicated  that  94  per- 
cent disapproved  of  Hitler's  treatment  of  the  Jews.  But  we 
cannot  draw  too  heavily  upon  this  particular  fact.  One 
may  be  anti-Semitic  without  approving  of  the  pillage  and 
murder  of  Jews. 

What  no  one  doubts  may  commonly  be  taken  for  prag- 
matically true,  and  no  one,  Gentile  or  Jew,  doubts  that 
there  is  more  active  anti-Semitism  in  present  day  America 
than  there  was,  say,  in  1930.  No  one  believes  that  anti- 
Semitism  has  passed  its  peak,  although  there  is  much  frag- 
mentary evidence  that  it  suffered  a  setback  after  the  re- 
cent German  pogrom.  A  considerable  number  of  conserva- 
tive Americans,  who  had  viewed  with  complacency  die 
ousting  of  Jews  from  public  offices,  universities  and  the 
practice  of  law,  have  been  deeply  shocked  by  the  brutal 
attacks  on  Jewish  property.  Property  is  property,  and  if  it 
is  not  sacred,  what  security  is  there  in  the  world?  But 
not  too  much  dependence  may  be  placed  upon  property 
owners'  solidarity.  The  strength  of  the  feudal  aristocracy 
lay  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  class  was  disposed  to  stand 
by  any  members  who  fell  into  hard  luck.  The  same  thing 
is  true,  within  limits,  of  the  modern  proletariat.  But  the 
strength  of  the  propertied  middle  class  lies  in  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  it  turns  a  cold  shoulder  on  the  disproper- 
tied.  A  prince  of  the  blood  remained  a  prince  even  if  he 
could  not  command  the  price  of  a  breakfast.  A  prince  of 
industry  or  finance  becomes  nothing  at  all  promptly  upon 
his  bankruptcy.  The  sympathy  of  the  propertied  classes  of 
the  democracies  for  the  Jews  who  have  been  expropriated 
is  likely  to  prove  more  touching  than  lasting.  To  be  sure, 
Julius  Streicher's  newly  inaugurated  campaign  against  the 
"white  Jews,"  wicked  Aryans  who  are  making  profits  such 
as  every  American  business  man  hopes  to  make,  may  do 
much  to  emphasize  interracial  propertied  solidarity.  The 
point  is  one  that  may  be  reserved,  for  the  present. 

Anti-Semitism  is  a  social  disease  that,  like  syphilis,  we 
have  always  had  with  us.  Like  syphilis  it  spares  no  sec- 
tion, no  class.  The  gilded  youth  and  the  feebleminded  are 
equally  exposed  to  the  infection.  Not  even  the  grand- 


fathers are  immune.  Our  racial  body  manages,  however, 
to  get  on  fairly  well  in  spite  of  endemic  syphilis,  but  it  is 
always  in  danger  of  an  epidemic  that  may  prove  fatal. 
Our  social-political  body  is  tolerant  of  a  limited  amount  of 
anti-Semitism.  But  there  is  no  one  whose  opinions  are 
worth  listening  to,  who  does  not  know  that  a  grave  epi- 
demic of  anti-Semitism  is  capable  of  destroying  the  demo- 
cratic liberal  state.  We  have  before  us  the  example  of 
Germany.  Hitler  could  have  talked  himself  black  in  the 
face  on  parliamentary  shortcomings  and  the  iniquity  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  He  had  the  genius  to  blow  up 
into  a  flame  the  endemically  smoldering  embers  of  anti- 
Semitism.  Every  vulgar  and  designing  scoundrel  in  Amer- 
ica who  schemes  to  substitute  dictatorship  for  democracy 
casts  a  greedy  eye  upon  the  potentialities  of  an  anti- 
Semitic  campaign.  We  who  love  liberal  democracy,  who 
have  faith  in  its  unlimited  possibilities  for  humanity  and 
civilization,  are  dunces  if  we  refuse  to  face  the  menace  of 
anti-Semitism,  and  weaklings  if  we  fail  to  apply  our  re- 
sources to  combating  it. 

What  Anti-Semitism  Is  Made  Of 

LET  US  TRY  TO  BREAK  DOWN  THE  GENERAL  PHENOMENON  OF 

anti-Semitism  into  its  main  constituent  elements. 

1.  There  is  instinctive  anti-alienism,  which  has  always 
set  us  against  unassimilated  and  partly  assimilated  mem- 
bers of  our  society.  Four  fifths  of  the  Jews  have  been  with 
us  only  since  Kishineff ;  too  many  of  them  are  only  partly 
assimilated  to  the  commanding  externals  of  American  life, 
language,  dress  and  manners. 

2.  There  is  the  age-old  antipathy  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer  and  manual  worker  to  the  "middleman,"  and  the 
Jews  still  group  themselves  heavily  in  that  class. 

3.  There  is  the  fundamentalist  hatred  of  the  Jews  on 
the  basis  of  the  over  simplified  view  that  the  Jews  crucified 
the  Christ,  never  amplified  to  a  recognition  that  Jesus,  the 
Christ,  was  a  Jew. 

4.  The  business  and  professional  hatred  of  the  Jew  as 
a  redoubtable  competitor. 

5.  What  one  may  call  parlor  anti-Semitism,  boldly  par- 
aded by  well  groomed  young  men  of  social  status,  who 
need  to  appear  strong  men  to  their  women  folk  and  know 
the  passionate  virtue  of  blood  curdling  sentiments. 

6.  The  unhappy  denizens  of  overtame  environments, 
who  were  happy  in  spy  hunting  during  the  war  and  de- 
sire nothing  so  much  as  conspiracies  to  track  down,  now, 
"Great  Jewish  conspiracies." 
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WAKE  UP  AMERICANS! 
DO  YOU  WANT  THIS? 


Clou  op  America'  Break  id,  R«|  pt^i 

_BQYCOTTthe  JEW! 


Circulars,  stickers,  handbills — these  anonymous 
drops  of  poison  give  graphically  the  gist  of 
millions  of  words  of  anti-Semitic  propaganda 
put  out  in  this  country.  The  round  sticker, 
above,  is  interesting  because  "the  communism" 
indicates  that  it  was  not  "made  in  America." 
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Who  Promotes  Anti-Semitism? 

THAT,  IN  BRIEF,  is  THE  ENDEMIOLOGY  OF  AMERICAN  ANTI- 
Semitism.  These  are  the  embers  the  present  day  propa- 
ganda is  blowing  upon,  in  the  hope  of  consuming,  not  the 
Jew  in  particular,  but  democracy  and  liberalism  also.  It  is 
an  extensive  propaganda.  There  are  about  800  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States  carrying  on  a  definite  anti- 
Semitic  propaganda.  Some  are  nation-wide  in  their  opera- 
tions, some  regional;  but  most  of  them  are  one  man 
shows,  with  a  few  dues  paying  members  and  small  sales 
of  anti-Semitic  literature,  meagerly  maintaining  a  bony, 
neurotic  "president,"  mixed  dunce  and  knave.  The  most 
important  organizations  are: 

The  Silver  Shirts 

The  Defenders  of  the  Christian  Faith 

The  Industrial  Defense  Association 

The  American  Nationalist  Confederation 

The  James  True  Associates 

The  Knights  of  the  White  Camellia 

Also,  there  is  the  notorious  "Bund,"  a  monstrous  and 
impudent   intrusion   into   our   American    life,   far    more . 
worthy  of  expulsion  than  the  half-witted  bevies  of  "spies," 
but  which  blunders  so  egregiously  that  it  ought  to  be  sub- 
sidized by  the  Jews. 

To  this  list  we  should  add  the  most  reckless  one  man 
show  of  the  entire  unsavory  lot,  Father  Coughlin. 

It  is  a  motley  array  that  has  been  waiting  for  years  for 
a  Hitler  to  come  and  organize  them  into  a  unified  power. 

Collectively  they  claim  six  million  followers,  and  allege 
that  they  reach  one  third  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  by  literature  or  personal  agitation.  There  is  no  possi- 
bility of  checking  their  claims;  we  may  prudently  assume 
that  they  do  not  understate  them.  Cut  the  claims  in  two:  we 
still  have  to  do  with  a  stupendous  anti-democratic  activity. 
It  is  an  activity  that  could  not  be  carried  on  without  con- 
siderable financial  resources.  It  is  not  credible  that  these 
resources  could  be  made  up  from  the  modest  and  occa- 
sional dues  of  the  members  and  from  sales  of  horrendous 
slanders  at  3  or  4  cents  a  copy.  Perhaps  some  part  of 
Goebbels'  $20  million  for  foreign  propaganda  reaches  us 
here.  This  is,  however,  not  a  necessary  conclusion.  We 
have  our  fair  share  of  rich  men  who  would  be  glad  to  help 
us  to  a  safe  and  sane  dictatorship,  and  who  have  never 
stopped  to  consider  that  their  privileges  rest  on  the  Bill 
of  Rights. 

The  Appeal  to  Native  Bigotry 

THE    METHODS    OF    THE    PROPAGANDA    MAY    BE    SIMPLY    CLASSI- 

fied.  For  the  average  timid  soul,  identification  of  the  Jews 
with  the  Reds.  For  the  romantic  moron,  the  grand  con- 
spiracy of  the  Elders  of  Zion.  For  the  blase  society  lady, 
the  fake  letter  of  Franklin.  For  the  anti-New  Dealer,  a 
catalogue  of  government  posts  held  by  Jews  under  the 
New  Deal  and  "proof"  that  obnoxious  New  Deal  meas- 
ures were  devised  by  Felix  Frankfurter,  Mordecai  Ezekiel 
or  Jerome  Frank.  For  the  small  business  man,  assertions 
that  the  great  corporations  destroying  him  are  controlled 
by  Jews.  For  the  Fundamentalist,  blood  ritual  whisper- 
ings. For  the  southern  gentlemen,  identification  of  the 
Jew  with  Negro  domination.  Nothing  for  the  parlor  anti- 
Semite,  who  hates  the  Jew  on  his  own,  to  the  admiration 
of  his  women  folk. 

One  leaf  the  American  anti-Semitic  campaigners  have 
taken  out  of  Hitler's  "Mein  Kampf,"  a  book  otherwise 


too  deep  for  them.  That  is  the  technology  of  the  lie.  A 
lie  will  nearly  always  travel  faster  than  the  pursuing  truth. 
If  the  truth  appears  to  be  gaining  on  the  lie,  a  covering 
bevy  of  lies  can  be  launched.  The  truth  has  never  really 
run  down  the  Elders  of  Zion  lie,  nor  the  bogus  statement 
of  Franklin.  It  has  never  scotched  the  lie  of  the  prevailing 
Jewish  character  of  the  Bolshevik  party  in  Russia.  It  has 
not  scotched  the  lie  that  Bernard  Baruch  ruled  the  United 
States  for  his  own  profit  during  the  World  War.  In  fact, 
the  truth  is  ill  adapted  for  the  function  of  pursuit.  The 
truth  is  a  statue. 

This  is  far  from  a  reassuring  picture.  But  wait:  how 
large  a  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
is  made  up  of  the  furious  anti-New  Dealers,  the  Funda- 
mentalists, the  oppressed  small  business  men,  the  romantic 
morons  and  the  parlor  anti-Semites?  Stretch  your  imagina- 
tion as  far  as  you  please,  it  will  not  make  a  majority,  or 
anywhere  near  it. 

Organized  labor  is  not  anti-Semitic.  Whether  AF  of  L 
or  CIO,  it  is  perfectly  aware  that  the  Jew  is  only  a  stalk- 
ing horse  in  the  hunt  aimed  at  organized  labor.  The 
farmers  are  not  anti-Semitic.  You  may  of  course  picture 
some  of  them  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  thrilling  them- 
selves with  the  Elders  of  Zion,  just  as  they  thrill  them- 
selves with  "The  Quadroon's  Revenge"  or  "The  True  Story 
of  Dillinger."  But  something  tells  the  farmer  that  literature 
is  always  made  up  of  lies.  The  women,  save  for  the  time- 
expired  parlor  heroines  and  the  fluffy  suburbanites  who 
fear  that  a  Jewish  family  might  move  into  their  environ- 
ment and  disturb  their  knitting  raptures,  are  not  anti- 
Semitic.  They  have  an  instinctive  sense  of  bunk.  Scarcely 
any  of  the  unemployed  has  failed  to  receive  a  leaflet.  "You 
haven't  got  a  job.  Who's  got  it?  A  Jew.  How  do  you  like 
it?"  Momentarily  at  least  this  argument  gets  under  the 
skin,  although,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the  comfortable, 
the  unemployed  stand  out  for  their  common  humanity. 
But  the  next  leaflet  may  damn  the  "Jewish"  New  Deal 
policy  of  relief.  That  was  intended  for  another  group,  but 
literature  gets  mixed  in  a  society  like  ours. 

Facing  the  Lies  with  American  Facts 

WE   HAVE   TOO   MUCH    ANTI-SEMITISM    FOR   THE   GOOD   OF   OUR 

democratic  liberal  state.  We  have  not  so  much  as  to  com- 
pel us  to  go  about  crying,  "It  can  happen  here,  and  it 
will."  True,  anti-Semitism  enabled  Hitler  to  overthrow 
the  German  democracy.  But  it  was  a  weak  democracy, 
forced  upon  a  defeated  people  who  had  never  had  the  op- 
portunity to  develop  democrats,  and  without  real  demo- 
crats democracy  is  a  mere  book  definition.  It  was  a  democ- 
racy sore  with  defeat,  repeatedly  humiliated  and  mistreated 
by  the  victors.  German  democracy  was  gradually  strug- 
gling to  its  feet,  and  might  have  done  so  if  it  had  not  been 
afflicted  with  endemic  anti-Semitism,  which  Hitler  could 
fan  into  a  flame.  Given  a  similar  situation  of  defeat  and 
humiliation,  of  indemnities,  inflation,  the  destruction  of 
every  hope  of  modest  security,  we  could  turn  Nazi,  too, 
and  undoubtedly  our  designing  Hitler  would  seize  upon 
endemic  anti-Semitism  as  a  chief  source  of  strength. 

There  is  no  need,  however,  to  contemplate  the  ultimate 
extreme  of  a  Nazi  dictatorship.  Our  American  democracy 
is  far  from  a  finished  job.  We  are  far  from  having  attained 
satisfactory  formulae  covering  the  relations  of  employer 
and  employe,  of  city  and  country,  of  state  and  individual. 
We  have  real  issues  before  us,  issues  on  which  honest  and 
intelligent  men  will  differ.  We  know  well  that  if  we  can 
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fight  out  our  political  campaigns  on  these  real  issues,  we 
can  make  whatever  adjustments  are  necessary  to  the  evolv- 
ing requirements  of  the  time.  We  can  move  toward  a 
better  state  without  revolutionary  shock  and  disorder. 

The  interjection  of  a  purely  fantastic  and  corrupt  issue 
like  anti-Semitism  menaces  this  orderly  evolution  of  our 
national  life.  A  wise  political  observer  has  predicted  that 
the  outcome  of  the  next  presidential  election  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  Jewish  question.  Is  that  not  a  shocking 
idea?  That  we  should  turn  aside  from  the  great  questions 
of  national  defense,  of  reconstructing  our  agriculture,  of 
employment,  of  collective  bargaining  and  minimum 
wages,  of  the  distribution  of  taxation,  of  public  health,  of 
education,  to  split  on  the  question  whether  certain  persons 
may  adhere  to  a  religion  that  antedates  Christianity  and 
after  all,  contributed  the  ethics  without  which  Christianity 
would  have  been  a  dreary  superstition. 

If  there  are  forces  making  for  the  increase  in  anti- 
Semitism,  so  also  are  there  forces  making  for  its  abate- 
ment. Nazi  Germany,  identified  with  anti-Semitism,  is 
not  gaining  in  popularity  in  this  country.  I  have  men- 
tioned the  Gallup  poll,  with  its  evidence  of  almost  uni- 
versal condemnation  of  the  treatment  of  the  Jews  in  Ger- 
many. Nazi  Germany  will  be  still  less  popular  with  us 
when  she  really  goes  out  to  get  the  "white  Jews,"  the 
business  men  who  are  making  money,  the  Henry  Fords 
and  such.  She  has  to  go  after  them  sooner  or  later,  if  only 
to  meet  her  fiscal  requirements.  The  identification  of  Naz- 
ism with  American  conservative  capitalism  will  retire  into 
the  limbo  whence  it  came,  and  therewith  the  sinews  of 
propagandist  anti-Semitism  will  be  much  slackened. 

And  on  another  side  the  conditions  that  give  color  to 
anti-Semitism  are  abating.  The  vast  immigrant  groups 
from  Eastern  Europe  are  now  passing  on  into  the  third 
generation  on  American  soil;  Yiddish  speech  and  Yiddish 
clannishness  are  giving  way.  The  concentration  of  Jews 
in  merchandising  and  the  white-collar  trades  is  gradually 
but  surely  breaking  up.  We  have  a  fair  beginning  of  a 
movement  of  Jews  to  the  soil.  The  number  of  Jewish 
farmers  is  still  undetermined,  but  there  are  certainly  16,000, 
on  the  whole  succeeding  well,  and  there  are  many  stirrings 
to  indicate  an  increasing  movement  to  the  land.  A  quarter 
of  the  union  carpenters  of  New  York  City  are  Jews;  a 
fifth  of  the  electrical  workers;  nearly  half  the  painters  and 
paper  hangers;  half  the  plasterers;  nearly  half  the  plum- 
bers and  steam  fitters;  more  than  half  the  sheet  metal 
workers.  These  are  the  union  figures.  The  proportion  of 
Jews  among  the  non-union  workers  is  greater — another 
story,  however,  that  is  not  relevant  here.  The  point  is  that 
the  unhealthy  concentration  in  commercial  pursuits  forced 
upon  the  Jew  by  the  Old  World  anti-Semitism,  itself  oper- 
ating to  intensify  anti-Semitism,  is  gradually  breaking  up 
here.  People  still  say,  to  be  sure,  "You  never  see  a  Jewish 
artisan  or  farmer."  Parrots  will  go  on  saying  it. 

The  stars  in  their  courses  were  fighting  against  Sisera, 
but  that  would  not  have  helped  much  if  the  forces  of  the 
Lord  had  not  fought  too,  and  manfully.  The  stars  in  their 
courses  are  fighting  against  anti-Semitism  in  America, 
and  that  is  the  very  reason  why  we  who  love  our  land, 
and  who  believe  in  our  people,  and  have  faith  in  our  fu- 
ture as  the  richest,  the  most  humane,  the  most  orderly 
civilization  ever  created  by  man  should  fight  the  evil  in- 
telligently and  manfully. 

We  cannot  confront  the  anti-Semitic  propagandist  face 
to  face,  because  he  only  flees,  scattering  lies  behind  him. 
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We  waste  our  time  trying  to  confute  the  parlor  anti- 
Semite,  because  his  anti-Semitism  is  a  personal  necessity. 
Besides,  he  is  fickle  in  the  objects  of  his  manful  hatred. 
Not  many  years  ago  it  was  the  Catholics;  not  many  years 
hence  it  will  be  the  Nazis,  as  it  was  the  "Prussians"  during 
the  World  War.  We  cannot  do  anything  directly  about 
Fundamentalist  anti-Semitism,  but  with  the  advance  in 
the  standard  of  living  and  the  extension  of  education  this 
type  of  anti-Semitism  loses  in  importance.  We  cannot  do 
much  about  the  romantic  hunger  for  tales  of  conspiracy 
like  the  Protocols.  A  good  ship  can  make  headway  though 
moderately  barnacled,  and  if  our  ship  of  state  is  well 
handled,  these  anti-Semitic  barnacles  will  slow  us  very 
little. 

It  Behooves  Us  to  Do  More  Than  Wring  Our  Hands 

FAR   MORE   IMPORTANT    IS   THE   GENERAL  DISPOSITION   TO   VIEW 

alienism  and  a  permanent  minority  position  with  distrust. 
Toleration  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  taught  for  the 
last  two  hundred  years  is  essentially  a  liberal  doctrine.  It 
derived  its  force  from  antagonism  to  the  absolute  mon- 
archy. Our  present  conflict  is  between  democracy  and  dic- 
tatorship, and  while  democracy  generates  its  own  type  of 
tolerance  in  contrast  to  dictatorial  intolerance,  the  type  is 
not  necessarily  the  same  as  that  of  liberalism.  The  democ- 
racy has  always  exhibited  certain  reservations  about  per- 
sistent minority  groupings.  One  may  recall  the  universal 
response,  at  the  time  of  the  World  War,  to  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  attacks  on  the  "hyphenated-Americans." 

Is  there  any  reason  why  democracy  should  not  accept 
the  Jew  as  unqualifiedly  sound  material  for  a  democratic 
polity?  Fundamentally,  none.  Most  Jews  of  old  American 
stock  are  so  accepted.  Differences  in  religion  have  never 
counted  importantly  with  the  democracy.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  at  present  a  disposition  to  impute  permanent  min- 
ority characteristics  to  the  mass  of  the  Jews.  And  this  is 
a  danger  for  the  future.  We  shall  see  the  current  anti- 
Semitic  wave  subsiding,  no  doubt.  But  who  shall  say  that 
in  a  future  decade  we  may  not  be  overwhelmed  by  a 
greater  economic  depression  than  the  last,  with  a  govern- 
ment less  energetic  in  combating  the  general  distress?  In 
such  event  any  weakness  in  our  system  may  be  disastrous, 
and  latent  anti-Semitism  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous. 

It  behooves  us,  as  good  American  citizens,  to  set  about 
building  a  bridge  of  understanding  between  the  two 
groups,  Jewish  and  Christian.  By  good  modern  practice, 
a  bridge  is  always  begun  from  both  sides  of  the  river 
simultaneously.  Most  of  the  building  must  be  done  from 
the  side  of  the  Christians,  who  have  the  most  to  lose  from 
anti-Semitism,  being  the  more  numerous  group.  But  the 
Jews  have  to  do  some  building,  too.  There  was  never  a 
persecuted  race  that  did  not  develop  some  characteristics 
that  seemed  to  give  color  of  justification  to  persecution. 
Abolish  persecution  and  such  characteristics  disappear.  In 
time,  but  in  how  much  time?  And  does  fate  give  us  suffi- 
cient time? 

It  is  wise  not  to  presume  on  fate,  at  least  so  long  as 
there  is  something  we  can  do  ourselves.  It  is  still  open  to 
us  to  form  an  engineering  organization  representing  both 
groups,  to  discuss  frankly,  without  reservations  or  tabus, 
ways  and  means  for  softening  the  edges  of  inter-group 
conflict,  of  clearing  away  inter-group  misunderstanding. 
At  least  we  owe  it  to  our  democratic  civilization  to  do 
something  more  than  denounce  and  wring  our  hands.  We 
can  try. 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


Freedom  to  End  Freedom 


by  ARCHIBALD  MacLEISH 

A  brilliant  rebuttal  of  any  timid  democrats  who  would  have  us 
forbid  free  speech  to  those  of  right  or  left  who  themselves 
would  suppress  it  if  they  came  to  power. 


IN  AN  AGE  OF  POLITICAL  PARADOX  THE  GREATEST  OF  POLITICAL 

paradoxes  is  provided  not  by  the  reactionaries  who  invent- 
ed the  technique  but  by  the  liberals  who  detest  it.  Hitler 
frees  provinces  by  conquering  them.  Chamberlain  keeps 
peace  by  losing  wars.  Franco  saves  Spain  for  the  Italians. 
But  it  is  the  liberals  who  declare  that  the  only  way  to  pre- 
serve the  gentle  heifer  of  liberalism  from  the  Fascists  is 
to  shoot  her  through  the  head. 

They  don't  put  it  that  way  but  it  comes  to  the  same 
thing.  What  certain  liberals  now  propose  is  that  the  threat 
of  totalitarianism  to  free  institutions  should  be  met  by 
limiting  freedom  of  expression  in  democratic  states  to 
those  who  believe  in  freedom  of  expression  and  denying 
it  to  those  who  do  not.  [For  an  expression  of  this  point 
of  view  see  the  article  by  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer,  page  83.] 
Specifically,  what  they  propose  is  that  the  privilege  of 
freedom  of  expression  in  democratic  states  should  be  de- 
nied to  the  Fascists  and  their  congeners,  the  Communists. 

The  argument  runs  something  like  this:  The  Fascists 
and  their  congeners,  the  Communists,  who,  incidentally, 
are  their  congeners  not  by  choice  but  because  the  Fascists 
have  imitated  Communist  techniques  while  ignoring  Com- 
munist purposes,  do  not  themselves  believe  in  free  speech. 
Therefore,  they  have  no  right  to  exercise  free  speech. 
Therefore,  the  state  is  entitled  to  refuse  free  speech  to  them. 
For  if  they  are  granted  freedom  of  speech  they  will  use 
that  freedom  to  capture  political  power.  And  if  they  cap- 
ture political  power  they  will  deprive  others  of  freedom  of 
speech.  And  if  they  deprive  others  of  freedom  of  speech, 
liberalism  and  democracy  are  dead.  From  which  it  follows 
that  a  liberal  and  democratic  state,  if  it  wishes  to  be  re- 
alistic and  hardheaded  rather  than  foolish  and  visionary, 
will  deprive  both  Fascists  and  Communists  of  freedom  of 
speech  forthwith. 

It  is  a  persuasive  argument.  No  one  doubts  that  Com- 
munists and  Fascists,  when  in  a  position  to  do  so,  forbid 
the  expression  of  views  other  than  their  own,  and  no  one 
imagines  that  American  Fascists  or  American  Commun- 
ists would  be  more  tolerant  than  any  other  variety.  It 
requires  an  exceptionally  catholic  imagination,  perhaps, 
to  imagine  a  Communist  dictatorship  in  the  United  States, 
but  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  a  Fascist  America  would 
be  like.  Sinclair  Lewis  was  able  to  see  it  in  his  mind's  eye 
with  the  most  prosaic  literalness.  A  Fascist  America  would 
not  be  tolerant.  Indeed,  Americans  being  what  they  are, 
there  is  every  chance  that  an  American  dictatorship  would 
be  even  more  repressive,  obscurantist  and  bloody  than  any- 
thing Germany,  Italy  or  Russia  has  produced.  It  is  one 
thing  to  dictate  to  people  who  have  never  governed  them- 
selves, or  whose  experiences  in  self-government  have  been 
brief  and  footling— people  as  congenitally  subservient  and 
orderly  and  obedient  and  patient  as  the  subjects  of  the 
old  European  autocracies.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to  at- 


tempt to  dictate  to  people  whose  notion  of  government  is 
a  postoffice  building,  a  revenue  agent  and  the  Marine 
Band  over  the  radio  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

The  Error  of  the  Nervous  Liberals 

THE  NERVOUS  LIBERALS  ARE  CERTAINLY  RIGHT,  THEREFORE,  IN 
asserting  that  American  Fascists  or  Communists,  if  they 
came  to  power,  would  suppress  the  publication  of  all  opin- 
ion other  than  their  own.  They  have  done  so  abroad  and 
they  would  do  so  here.  Newspapers  in  Germany,  Italy  and 
Russia  are  so  obviously  house  organs  for  the  regime  that 
no  one  in  or  out  of  the  dictatorships  reads  them  for  any- 
thing but  the  light  they  may  or  may  not  shed  on  the 
regime's  spoken  or  unspoken  intentions.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  other  forms  of  communication.  The  Nazi  burn- 
ing of  the  books  is  the  characteristic  expression  of  the 
Fascist  attitude  toward  art;  and  even  the  Russians,  who 
can  hardly  be  dropped  into  the  same  category,  have  pro- 
vided unforgettable  examples  of  artistic  intolerance.  An 
American  dictator  who  discouraged  all  American  music 
not  based  on  Swanee  River  or  Alexander's  Ragtime  Band 
or  Boola-Boola  would  merely  be  emulating  the  Russian 
dictator  who  violently  attacked  the  distinguished  composer 
Dmitry  Shostakovich  in  the  official  newspapers  for  "leftist 
stress  of  ugliness,"  for  destroying  harmony,  and  melody 
and  for  sympathy  with  the  bourgeois  heroine  of  his  opera 
"Lady  Macbeth  of  Minsk"  while  granting  a  flattering 
interview  to  Dzerzhinsky,  the  composer  of  an  insipid  pa- 
triotic opera  based  on  Cossack  folk-tunes  and  entitled 
"Quiet  Flows  the  Don." 

It  follows  that  the  liberals  who  would  deprive  Com- 
munists and  Fascists  of  the  right  of  free  speech  are  thor- 
oughly justified  in  asserting  that  the  Communists  and  the 
Fascists  would  have  no  just  cause  to  complain.  People  who 
lay  claim  to  a  right  only  in  order  to  destroy  it  may  fairly  be 
charged  with  hypocrisy.  And  hypocrisy,  despite  the  efforts 
of  the  British  Tories  to  give  it  international  standing  and 
diplomatic  repute,  is  still  one  of  the  less  attractive  human 
characteristics. 

But  the  argument  of  the  nervous  liberals  does  not  end 
with  proof  that  the  Fascist  and  Communist  concern  for 
civil  liberties  is  pure  hypocrisy.  It  moves  on  to  draw  de- 
ductions as  to  the  proper  policy  of  the  democratic  state. 
And  it  is  precisely  there,  in  that  transition  from  the  moral 
standing  of  the  parties  to  the  proper  policy  of  the  state, 
that  the  persuasiveness  of  their  argument  leaves  them.  It 
is  precisely  in  the  argument  that  because  the  advocates  of 
dictatorship  have  no  right  to  claim  freedom  of  expression, 
therefore  freedom  of  expression  should  be  denied  them, 
that  the  fundamental  liberal  paradox  appears. 

For  this  transition  is  what  the  lawyers  call  a  complete 
nonsequitur.  Its  end  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  beginning. 
And  the  reason  its  end  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  begin- 
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ning  is  that  its  beginning  and  its  end 
are  joined  by  an  assumption  that  should 
not  be  made.  That  assumption  is  the 
assumption  that  the  right  of  freedom 
of  expression  in  a  liberal  democracy 
is  nothing  more  than  a  privilege 
granted  by  the  state  to  the  citizen  for 
the  citizen's  private  profit  and  satisfac- 
tion. Only  on  that  assumption  is  it 
possible  to  argue  that  because  a  group 
of  citizens  do  not  deserve,  or  have 
ceased  to  deserve,  or  have  not  the  right 
to  demand,  freedom  of  expression,  there- 
fore the  state  can  and  should  refuse 
them  freedom  of  expression. 

Rights,  Not  Privileges,  of  Free 
Expression 

HISTORICALLY  IT  MAY  BE  TRUE  THAT  THE 
right  of  free  speech,  and  the  rest  of  the 
rights  guaranteed  by  such  instruments 
as  the  American  Bill  of  Rights,  were 
wrung  from  autocratic  monarchs  as 
grants  of  privilege.  But  nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth  than  the  supposition  that  these 
rights  are  still  mere  privileges  in  a  modern  liberal  democ- 
racy. In  American  constitutional  theory  the  right  of  free- 
dom of  expression  was  thought  of  as  a  "natural  right"  and 
the  only  effect  of  the  first  amendment  was  to  forbid  Congress 
to  abridge  it.  The  implication  is  very  clear  that  the  right 
antedated  the  constitution.  Today,  when  "natural  rights" 
are  no  longer  in  favor  it  is  still  true  that  freedom  of  ex- 
pression antedates  the  constitution.  And  for  a  very  good 
reason.  A  liberal  democracy,  such  as  the  American  democ- 
racy is  supposed  to  be,  would  be  unthinkable  without  that 
right  and  without  the  other  personal  liberties  commonly 
grouped  with  it.  So  far  is  it  from  being  true  that  the 
right  is  a  privilege  granted  by  the  state,  that  the  opposite 
is  the  case.  The  right  is  one  of  the  basic  conditions  prece- 
dent to  the  existence  of  the  state  in  the  form  in  which  the 
state  exists.  It  may  be — it  is  at  least  arguable — that  the 
liberties  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  could  exist  in  some  other 
state  than  a  liberal  democracy.  But  it  is  certain  that  a  lib- 
eral democracy  could  not  exist  without  the  liberties  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  Popular  government  without  them 
would  be  worse  than  a  farce.  It  would  be  an  impossibility. 
Unless  the  people  of  a  self-governing  society  can  assemble 
freely  and  speak  their  minds  freely  and  criticize  their  gov- 
ernment freely,  self-government  cannot  exist. 

It  is  therefore  highly  misleading  to  talk  about  these  lib- 
erties as  though  they  were  privileges  granted  by  the  state 
and  had  the  attributes  of  privileges.  A  privilege  granted 
by  the  state  to  the  citizens  for  their  private  profit  could  of 
course  be  withdrawn  without  injury  to  any  but  the  citi- 
zens deprived.  It  could  be  withdrawn  in  whole  or  in  part. 
More  importantly,  it  could  be  withdrawn  from  one  group 
while  still  permitted  to  another.  But  a  right  which  is  one 
of  the  foundations  of  the  kind  of  society  on  which  the 
state  must  depend  for  its  own  existence  cannot  be  with- 
drawn in  this  way.  And  above  all  it  may  not  be  withdrawn 
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from  one  section  of  that  society  while  left  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  another  section  of  that  society.  For  one  of  the 
characteristics — one  of  the  observed,  habitual,  realistic  char- 
acteristics— of  such  rights  as  this  is  that  they  must  exist 
generally  within  clearly  formulated  and  universally  applica- 
ble limits  if  they  are  to  exist  at  all.  Nothing  is  more  certain 
than  the  fact  that  the  restriction  of  the  right  of  freedom  of 
expression  to  those  holding  certain  beliefs,  and  its  denial 
to  those  holding  other  beliefs,  would  sooner  or  later  destroy 
the  right  for  those  holding  any  belief.  The  very  essence  of 
the  right  is  that  it  should  be  effective  against  majorities 
and  that  it  should  protect  the  most  unpopular  opinions. 
To  set  up  one  political  exception  is  to  set  up  all  political 
exceptions.  And  so  even  though  the  exception  is  phrased 
in  terms  of  the  right  itself.  It  is  as  dangerous  to  deny  the 
right  of  free  speech  to  those  who  do  not  believe  in  free 
speech  as  to  deny  that  right  to  those  who  do  not  believe 
in  war  or  Herbert  Hoover  or  fundamentalist  Baptist 
biology. 

THE  ONE  CERTAIN  AND  FIXED  POINT  IN  THE  ENTIRE  DISCUSSION 

is  this:  that  freedom  of  expression  is  guaranteed  to  the 
citizens  of  a  liberal  democracy  not  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
citizens  but  for  the  health  of  the  state.  It  makes  no  con- 
siderable difference  whether  those  who  enjoy  the  right  of 
freedom  of  expression  wish  to  enjoy  it  or  whether  they 
do  not.  It  does  not  even  matter  that  they  would  gladly 
destroy  the  right  if  they  could.  What  does  matter  is  that 
the  right  should  exist  and  that  it  should  exist  in  form  of 
right,  equally  available  to  all.  For  unless  it  exists,  and  un- 
less it  exists  in  such  terms,  the  kind  of  state  which  is  built 
upon  its  existence  can  no  longer  be  maintained. 

As  a  practical  matter,  therefore,  the  proposal  of  the  ner- 
vous liberals  comes  down  to  this:  that  the  liberal  democ- 
racies should  protect  themselves  against  dictatorship  by 
an  act  of  mayhem  which  might  very  easily  become  an  act 
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of  suicide.  They  should  protect  themselves  against  the 
loss  of  the  priceless  right  of  free  inquiry  and  free  expres- 
sion by  themselves  infecting  that  right  with  death.  They 
should  protect  themselves  against  the  burning  of  the  books 
by  starting  a  fire  to  which  books  will  almost  certainly 
be  fed. 

Not  Till  Actual  Treason — 

THIS  FACT  SHOULD  BE  BORNE  IN  MIND  WHEN  THE  SUPPORTERS 

of  this  proposal  talk  about  the  extremity  of  the  Fascist 
danger  and  urge  the  voters  to  be  "realistic."  The  dangers 
of  fascism  do  most  certainly  exist.  The  Fascists,  as  we  are 
continually  told,  need  win  only  one  election  to  win  all 
elections  whereas  the  democrats  must  win  every  election 
to  win  any  other.  But  though  these  dangers  exist  they  are 
less  fatal  than  the  danger  proposed  by  way  of  remedy. 
For  once  the  right  of  free  expression  has  been  mutilated 
from  within,  the  eventual  death  of  liberalism  is  inevitable, 
whereas  so  long  as  the  danger  outside  in  the  street  remains 
outside,  it  may  perhaps  be  avoided.  The  fact  that  Hitler 
was  able  to  use  the  fifteen-year-old  Weimar  constitution  to 
destroy  the  Weimar  constitution  does  not  mean  that  an 
American  Coughlin  or  Long  or  whatever  could  use  the 
one-hundred-and-fifty-year-old  American  constitution  in 
the  same  way.  America  is  not  Germany.  The  Americans 
are  not  the  Germans.  And  being  warned  by  history  we  are 
not  altogether  unarmed. 

It  is  that  circumstance  which  the  nervous  liberals  leave 
out  of  account.  They  do  not  consider  that  the  classic 
American  doctrine  of  freedom  of  speech  recognizes  a 
somewhat  blurred  but  neverthless  legible  causative  relation 
between  speech  and  action,  and  permits  the  state  to  defend 
itself  from  treason  not  after  treasonable  speech  has  turned 
into  action,  but  before.  They  do  not  consider,  further,  that 
the  existence  of  a  constitutionally  guaranteed  right  of  free- 
dom of  expression  strengthens  rather  than  weakens  the 
hands  of  the  state  in  dealing  with  other  practices  danger- 
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ous  to  free  institutions.  The  constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  personal  liberty  and 
republican  government  in  the  United 
States  do  not  mean  that  private  armies 
and  private  uniforms  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  chicanery  employed  by  the  Nazis 
could  not  be  suppressed  in  this  country. 
On  the  contrary  they  mean  they  could 
be,  and  with  the  full  power  of  the 
government. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
necessary  weapons  for  the  defense  of 
liberal  democracy  against  the  advocates 
of  dictatorship  in  the  United  States  al- 
ready exist,  without  mutilating  the  one 
or  imitating  the  other.  The  present  po- 
lice power  exercised  under  present  court 
decisions  should  enable  a  people  devoted 
to  democracy  to  protect  their  democ- 
racy; and  the  present  control  of  radio, 
movies  and  the  press  should  enable  the 
defenders  of  the  existing  order  to  talk 
at  least  as  loud  as  those  who  would 
replace  the  existing  order  with  some- 
thing else.  The  only  doubtful  element  is  not  the  arma- 
ment for  defense  but  the  will  for  defense.  And  it  is  here 
that  the  weakness,  not  to  say  the  mischievousness,  of  the 
proposal  to  deny  freedom  of  expression  to  the  Commun- 
ists and  Fascists  becomes  most  obvious. 

Faith  in  the  People  Dispels  Fear 

THE    WILL    TO    DEFEND    DEMOCRACY    DEMANDS    A    BELIEF    IN 

democracy.  And  belief  in  democracy  demands  that  democ- 
racy should  be  a  way  of  life  with  future  and  unachieved 
objectives  such  as  men  can  continue  to  desire. 

If  the  democracy  to  be  defended  is  merely  the  status 
quo  which  the  great  corporations  and  the  reactionary 
newspapers  call  democracy  when  they  shout  for  its  de- 
fense, then  the  belief  will  be  cool  and  the  will  feeble. 

If,  however,  the  democracy  to  be  defended  is  a  future 
democracy,  a  true  democracy  which  will  admit  the  failures 
of  this  democracy  and  set  them  straight— if  the  democracy 
to  be  defended  is  a  free  man's  way  of  dealing  with  a  free 
man's  evils  in  order  to  create  a  free  man's  world,  then  the 
will  to  defend  and  protect  that  democracy  will  be  strong 
enough  to  sweep  over  any  challenge.  But  that  kind  of  will 
and  that  kind  of  belief  are  not  achieved  by  refusing  to  per- 
mit democracy  to  be  attacked.  To  refuse  to  permit  democ- 
racy to  face  attack  is  to  turn  democracy  into  the  status  quo 
and  freeze  it  in  a  form  in  which  only  a  small  minority  can 
believe. 

DEMOCRATIC  BELIEF  IN  DEMOCRACY,  AND  THE  POPULAR  WILL 
to  defend  it,  are  achieved  only  by  permitting  democracy 
to  face  any  attack,  however  slanderous,  however  murder- 
ous, answering  the  proposals  of  the  attackers  with  such 
proposals  as  a  democracy  can  make.  Those  who  believe 
in  democracy  because  they  believe  in  the  people  will  have 
no  fear  of  the  outcome.  Those  who  believe  in  democracy 
for  another  reason  may  very  well  fear  but  their  fears 
will  be  irrelevant. 
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Good  Business 


by  DOROTHY  CANFIELD 

There  were  single  years  when  more  newcomers  arrived  at  Ellis 
Island  than  all  who  set  foot  on  our  shores  in  colonial  times.  But 
the  spirit  of  Plymouth  Rock  lives  again  today  in  the  slender  com- 
panies of  men,  women,  children — Jewish,  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant— who,  once  more,  seek  refuge  in  the  New  World.  There 
is  a  surprise  for  us  in  the  cast  of  characters  and  the  gifts  they 
bring,  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  this  Kansan-Vermonter. 


ONE  MORNING  LAST  MONTH  I  MADE  THE  ROUNDS  OF  A  NUM- 

ber  of  refugee  committees  in  New  York  City.  I  had  wanted 
to  see  for  myself  who  these  emigres  were  of  whom  I  had 
heard  so  much.  In  each  waiting  room  where  they  were 
sitting  in  dignified  suspense  I  discovered  the  same  thing. 
These  men  and  women  look  so  exactly  like  any  of  us  any- 
where, so  like  the  people  I  had  just  left  in  the  lobby  of  my 
hotel,  that  it  was  with  astonishment  I  noticed  the  signs  on 
the  walls  were  in  a  foreign  language.  Immeasurably  dif- 
ferent from  the  Europeans  who  used  to  wait  on  Ellis  Is- 
land benches  for  the  end  of  immigration  formalities, 
shawls  and  skull  caps  on  their  heads,  big  bundles  of  house- 
hold goods  tied  up  in  bedding  by  their  sides. 

A  hard-headed  and  successful  business  man  of  my  ac- 
quaintance was  asked  in  my  hearing  the  other  day  what 
he  thought  about  letting  in  refugees  now  dashing  them- 
selves against  the  almost  closed  doors  of  our  immigration 
rules.  I  winced,  thinking  I  knew  what,  as  a  "practical 
man,"  he  would  answer.  For  he  is  a  very  practical  man; 
one  of  those  who  "do  not  believe  in  charity."  But  I  was 
wrong.  This  was  what  as  a  practical  man — and  with  some 
heat  at  what  he  evidently  considered  the  utter  foolishness 
of  the  question — he  did  answer: 

Let  them  in!  Of  course!  Why  should  we  be  such  fools  as  to 
miss  taking  advantage  of  this  tremendous  stroke  of  luck. 

They  have  in  their  brains  exactly  the  skill  in  industrial  or- 
ganization which  this  country  needs  to  develop  its  resources 
into  prosperity  for  all.  Far  from  taking  away  from  us  any  part 
of  our  national  wealth,  they  will  by  their  trained  intelligence 
and  practiced  experience  greatly  increase  the  sum  total  of 
what  is  to  be  shared  by  all. 

Europe  has  expensively  trained  them  in  fine  schools,  given 
them  years  of  irreplaceably  valuable  practical  experience,  has 
at  no  expense  to  us  brought  them  to  a  high  degree  of  produc- 
tive ability  of  exactly  the  kind  we  need.  If  we  show  the  most 
ordinary  good  sense,  we  can  reap  a  rich  harvest  which  Europe 
has  sown  and  cultivated  for  us. 

IN  ALL  THE   FIELDS  OF   HUMAN  ACTIVITY   OUTSIDE  BUYING  AND 

selling  and  manufacturing,  everybody  (yes,  even  that  great 
dumb  shortsighted  "everybody"  who  proverbially  cannot 
see  beyond  his  own  nose)  has  been  vividly  aware  of  the 
obvious  truth  of  this  plain  saying.  Even  he  who  runs  at  top 
speed  as  he  reads  can  hardly  pick  up  a  daily  tabloid  with- 
out seeing  yet  another  news  item  about  a  contribution  of 
golden  value  made  to  science,  medicine,  education,  the 
arts,  human  learning,  by  one  of  our  new  citizens,  or  citizens- 
to-be.  Once  in  so  often  a  chronicler  tries  to  draw  up  a  list 
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of  the  great  personalities  in  music,  art,  literature,  research, 
medicine,  whom  the  tornado  of  dictatorship  has  blown 
from  their  comely  and  useful  life  in  Europe  into  the 
United  States,  and  to  set  down  the  most  brilliant  of  their 
services  to  the  common  good  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
But  the  list  is  always  incomplete  because  almost  every  day 
brings  a  new  name,  a  new  unique  contribution:  one  day 
it  is  Thomas  Mann,  the  next  day  the  doctor  with  a  device 
which  will  make  it  infinitely  more  possible  for  all  our 
doctors  from  now  on  to  save  their  patients  from  the  long 
slow  deadly  torture  of  cancer  of  the  stomach;  one  day  we 
hear  that  the  adored  Toscanini  is  to  be  one  of  us;  the  day 
after  we  learn  of  the  presence  in  our  midst  of  the  group 
of  famous  German  savants  of  the  International  Institute  of 
Social  Research,  formerly  of  Frankfurt,  who  are  now  carry- 
ing on  at  Columbia  University  their  searching,  thorough 
attempts  to  integrate  all  that  we  know  of  the  social  sciences 
into  an  understanding  of  human  society,  an  understanding 
which  may  save  the  human  future.  We  are  fairly  swamped 
under  the  pouring-out  of  artistic  and  intellectual  riches 
from  this  huge  Horn  of  Plenty.  We  blink,  we  rub  our 
eyes,  we  say  feebly:  "Aren't  you  talking  about  that  fine 
University  in  Exile,  made  up  of  distinguished  scholars?  It 
doesn't  seem  possible  that  there  is  yet  another  group  of 
brilliant  European  savants  carrying  on  here!"  We  think  of 
Chancellor  Bruening,  statesman  and  sage,  and  Professor 
Salvemini,  fine  flowering  of  European  learning,  at  Har- 
vard; and  Borgese,  brilliant,  poetic,  creative,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Reflecting  that  we  just  happen  to  know 
personally  of  them,  and  that  there  is  hardly  an  institution 
of  learning  in  our  country  which  is  not  profiting  by  the 
backwash  from  the  dirty  doings  in  Europe,  we  really  hold 
our  heads  in  astonishment. 

YES,  THIS  MUCH  WE  KNOW  OF  THE  TREASURE  THE  EMIGRES  ARE 

bringing  us.  Because  its  splendor  is  so  great  it  cannot  be 
hidden,  this  much  is  read  in  his  country  newspaper  by  the 
farmer  or  the  small-town  citizen  or  the  city  reader  of  the 
tabloids,  whose  father,  perhaps  in  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  was 
told  to  hate  Catholics,  Jews  and  Negroes;  whose  grand- 
father in  the  APA  was  told  to  hate  Roman  Catholics  in 
general;  whose  great-grandfathers,  in  the  1840s,  were  in- 
cited to  hate  Irish  Catholics  in  particular.  The  noble  light 
of  the  great  names  in  the  arts  and  in  the  professions  of 
these  new  citizens  of  our  country  shines  out  in  radiance 
even  into  the  far  and  dark  corners  of  our  big  sprawling 
country.  Such  great  names  "are  news"  in  the  newspaper 
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sense  and  so  get  continuous  and  favorable  publicity. 
But  there  are  other  dark  corners  that  need  lighting  up, 
and  by  no  means  only  in  remote  corners  of  the  country. 
In  our  own  cherished  brains,  yours  and  mine,  superior  peo- 
ple though  we  think  ourselves,  there  are  corners  dark  in 
ignorance,  dusty  with  idiotic  prejudice.  And  what  we  need 
to  light  them  is  practical  good  sense  of  which  that  busi- 
ness man  gave  his  questioner  a  dose.  We  can  see — yes, 
who  cannot — what  a  doctor  gives  to  our  future,  who  brings 
a  new  saving  help  in  a  terrible  disease  of  the  stomach.  We 
can  see  that  in  feeding  and  lodging  and  clothing  such  a 
man  we  are  getting  back  from  him  infinitely — in  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  word  "infinitely" — more  than  we  give.  But 
we  are  still  capable  of  saying  and  thinking,  thick-witted 
and  ignorant  of  the  most  obvious  mechanisms  of  the  so- 
ciety of  our  time:  "But  there  aren't  jobs  enough  to  go 
'round,  now.  If  we  let  in  these  new  people,  they'll  take  the 
work  away  from  good  Americans.  We  better  save  our 
jobs  for  our  own  folks."  You've  heard  that  said  in  the  last 
week,  you  know  you  have.  Maybe  you  said  it  yourself. 
Even  if  you  didn't,  it's  pretty  certain  that  you  did  not  leap, 
between  laughter  and  exasperation,  to  refute  the  really 
idiotic  economic  fallacy  so  simple-mindedly  stated.  You 
did  not  say  as  you  might  have:  "Carry  that  conception  of 
economic  life  out  to  its  logical  conclusion,  and  it  would  be 
stated  this  way,  wouldn't  it?  One  man  alone  on  this  con- 
tinent would  be  in  fine  shape  because  he  would  have  every- 
thing there  was  for  himself.  But  let  one  other  man  arrive 
and  he  would  take  away  from  the  first  man  half  of  every- 
thing he  had.  Who  is  fool  enough  not  to  see  the  obvious 
fact  that  two  men  together  could  make  themselves  im- 
measurably more  comfortable,  richer  and  more  secure  than 
one  man?" 

The  Story  of  an  Exiled  Manufacturer 

BUT  RATHER  THAN  ANALOGIES  AND  FIGURES  OF  SPEECH   WHAT 

is  needed  to  cure  the  shortsightedness  of  people  who  talk 
about  the  refugees  "taking  away  jobs  from  our  own  peo- 
ple" is  factual  information  about  the  kind  of  people  the 
great  majority  of  the  refugees  are,  and  what — already — 
they  are  doing  for  our  industrialized  country.  That  kind 
of  information  is  not  news,  in  the  newspaper  sense,  and  so 
does  not  get  country-wide  publicity.  Indeed  it  gets  no 
publicity  at  all,  except  an  occasional  news  item  in  a  local 
newspaper,  to  the  effect  that: 

The  old  Hart  and  Warren  building  is  to  be  reopened  as  a  box  factory 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Rudolph  G.  Busch,  formerly  of  Germany. 
About  sixty  men  will  find  employment  in  the  business.  It  is  hoped  this  num- 
ber will  soon  be  greater. 

A  transposition  of  course.  The  name  is  not  Busch  and  the 
factory  is  not  going  to  make  boxes — the  terror  of  the  Ger- 
man secret  police  is  so  great  among  these  new  citizens  of 
ours  that  they  dread  to  have  any  news  of  their  doings  get 
back  to  Germany,  because  it  may  mean  more  suffering 
and  torture  for  the  old  mother  or  the  helpless  grandfather 
still  there. 

But  under  a  name  which  is  not  his,  and  with  a  busi- 
ness other  than  his  real  one,  it  is  safe  to  set  down  the  chain 
of  events  which  took  Mr.  Busch  from  his  large  factory  in 
I  an  industrial  suburb  of  Berlin  to  set  the  wheels  in  motion 
in  the  little  factory  in  the  small  town  in  northern  Indiana. 
It  is  so  typical  of  a  host  of  such  stories  that  it  can  stand  for 
all  of  their  kind.  He  and  his  wife  and  their  children  and 
two  of  the  four  grandparents  were  pillars  of  the  local 
Protestant  Church  in  the  Berlin  suburb.  Two  of  the 
grandparents — Mr.  Busch's  father  and  mother — both  now 
dead,  had  Jewish  blood.  At  almost  the  speed  with  which 
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one  scene  in  a  movie  dissolves  into  another,  to  an  accom- 
paniment of  horrifying  indignities  and  brutalities,  their 
home,  their  business,  their  money,  all  their  possessions 
were  taken  from  them.  Mrs.  Busch  had  a  widowed  sister 
living  in  Indiana,  and  this  alone  enabled  diem  to  fight 
their  way  through  all  the  thicket  of  red-tape  difficulties  of 
getting  papers  to  come  to  the  United  States.  They  landed, 
determined  whatever  else  happened  not  to  be  a  burden 
to  the  Indiana  sister.  They  had  the  clothes  on  their  backs 
and  in  their  suitcases,  and  a  very  few  dollars  in  a  lean 
purse.  Everything  else  had  been  snatched  away,  even  her 
grandmother's  lace  collar  which  Mrs.  Busch  had  put  into 
her  handbag  to  take  along  as  sole  link  with  their  family 
past,  even  the  gold  medal  given  Mr.  Busch  for  his  inven- 
tion of  an  important  manufacturing  device. 

No,  not  everything  else.  They  brought  some  things  of 
which  not  the  most  rigorously  and  humiliating  stripping 
and  searching  at  the  frontiers  could  deprive  them:  the  ex- 
cellently thorough,  specialized  and  experienced  knowledge 
in  Mr.  Busch's  head  of  how  to  manufacture  boxes  (it 
wasn't  boxes,  remember,  but  something  else  as  commonly 
needed),  the  beautiful  skill  in  music  at  the  end  of  Mrs. 
Busch's  fingers,  and  the  vigor,  vitality  and  courage  of  their 
personalities.  Of  these  priceless  treasures,  fine  fruit  of  the 
civilization  of  the  older  Germany,  the  new  Germany  made 
a  free  gift  to  America. 

America  was  slow  to  appreciate  this  gift.  Landed  in 
New  York  the  Busches  lived  through  some  dreary  months 
of  a  kind  of  Hades  of  poverty,  a  fumbling  search  for  work, 
snatching  at  whatever  employment  the  hard-pressed  refu- 
gee committees  could  find  for  them.  Mrs.  Busch  got  a 
job  as  scrubwoman,  plunging  her  pianist's  fingers  deep 
into  pails  of  soapsuds;  the  oldest  daughter,  a  fourteen- 
year-old  girl,  got  her  food  and  lodging  in  return  for  taking 
care  of  a  professor's  little  children.  Mr.  Busch  got  work  on 
the  night  shift  of  a  printing  establishment.  The  sister, 
writing  anxiously  from  Indiana,  "Are  you  all  right?  Do 
let  me  know  how  you  are  getting  on,"  chanced  to  men- 
tion among  other  general  news  in  a  letter  the  disused  fac- 
tory, the  unemployed  workers  sadly  kicking  their  heels 
in  idleness,  the  wheels  of  the  small  town  running  down, 
running  down. 

Mr.  Busch  knows  how  to  make  boxes  out  of  an  inex- 
pensive material  by  a  process  not  yet  brought  to  this  coun- 
try. One  more  spasm  of  collective  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
refugee  committee,  its  financial  advisers,  Mr.  Busch,  the 
sister,  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  the  Indiana  town — and 
the  little  news  item  appears  in  a  local  newspaper.  What 
it  does  not  say  is  that  the  carefully  trained  Busch  children, 
attending  the  local  public  schools,  set  an  example  of  man- 
nerliness, musical  skill  and  earnest,  impassioned  eagerness 
to  learn  which  makes  them  invaluable  pacemakers,  stimu- 
lating and  stirring,  such  as  that  little  inland  school  has 
never  had.  It  does  not  set  down  that  the  Busches  became 
pillars  of  the  local  Presbyterian  Church.  Nor  does  it  men- 
tion— because  it  does  not  guess  it — the  way  in  which  Mrs. 
Busch's  accomplished  piano-playing  begins  to  raise  the 
level  of  musical  appreciation  all  around  her. 

Some  Refugees  You  May  Have  Met 

THIS   IS  WHAT  HAPPENS  WHEN  THINGS  GO  WELL,  WHEN  THE 

wheel  of  chance  runs  smoothly,  for  alas!  so  far  pure  luck, 
not  intelligent  purpose  still  rules  in  this  field,  vital  to  the 
development  and  prosperity  of  our  country  though  it  is. 
By  such  good  luck  as  this,  many  an  emigre  already,  in  the 
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incredibly  few  years  since  the  beginning  of  dictatorship  in 
Europe,  by  highly  trained  specialized  skill  and  knowledge 
of  advanced  processes  of  manufacturing  and  business,  has 
opened  up  new  possibilities  in  the  use  of  our  vast  national 
resources  which  have  given  employment  to  twenty,  thirty, 
fifty  Americans  for  every  refugee. 

The  best  thing  that  can  happen — and  it  does — is  to  have 
a  refugee  fit  into  a  need  in  our  American  life  so  special 
that  we  are  not  aware  of  it.  Such  is  the  story  of  a  brilliant 
young  physician  who,  on  Hitler's  coming  to  power,  left 
Berlin  and  went  to  Yugoslavia  to  practise,  learning  to 
speak,  read  and  write  the  Croatian  language,  an  extraordi- 
nary feat.  When  his  successful  new  career  was  broken  by 
the  appearance  of  anti-Semitism  around  him,  he  set  out 
resolutely  for  America,  and  is  now  learning  English.  But, 
here  is  the  point,  his  purpose  is  to  settle  in  some  settlement 
of  Croatian  workingmen,  and  work  among  them,  ignor- 
ing the  poor  material  returns  which  are  all  he  can  expect 
in  such  practise.  Is  there  anything  but  pure  gain  for  every- 
body in  our  country,  in  such  a  life? 

Here  is  another  story,  illustrating  the  scattering  of  the 
seeds  of  culture  which  always  goes  on  with  such  a  dis- 
persal of  superior  and  highly  trained  people:  an  Austrian 
musician  and  his  wife  (an  actress),  arriving  with  no 
money  and  no  prospects,  went  out  to  a  town  in  the  Mid- 
dlewest  for  a  visit,  which  was  to  be  short,  with  a  relative. 
The  husband,  finding  musical  leadership  needed,  began 
to  help  with  a  highschool  band,  with  a  church  choir,  or- 
ganized a  town  chorus  with  those  of  the  citizens  who 
loved  to  sing  but  had  been  playing  bridge  because  the 
road  to  cardplaying  was  open  through  organizations  al- 
ready existing,  but  not  to  choral  singing.  His  wife,  acting 
on  a  kindred  professional  instinct,  encountered  a  group 
of  amateurs  beginnnig  to  rehearse  for  a  play,  coached  them 
with  such  success  that  they  formed  a  drama  club,  gave  a 
pageant  with  her  help,  got  the  children  together  for  a 
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singing  comedy,  gave  a  mystery  play. 
The  cultural  life  of  the  region  wid- 
ened before  their  very  eyes.  When 
the  time  came  for  the  departure  of 
the  exiles,  the  town  just  could  not 
spare  them.  And  there  they  are  now, 
in  a  home  of  their  own,  displacing 
no  one,  adding  greatly  to  the  color 
and  warmth  and  pleasure  of  the  life 
of  their  new  community. 

Here  are  three  brothers,  men  of 
character  and  experience,  arriving  in 
New  York,  with  a  suitcase  apiece. 
By  great  good  fortune,  part  of  their 
capital  had  been  invested  in  Eng- 
land; hence  was  available  here.  In 
less  than  a  year  they  kindled  the  fires 
in  three  dark,  empty  factories  in 
small  towns,  starting  up  the  manu- 
facture of — well,  call  it  clothes-pins — 
to  the  accompaniment  of  new  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  of  the  towns' 
wage  earners  disheartened  by  long 
idleness. 

From  time  to  time  a  refugee  ap- 
pears who  has,  safe  inside  his  head, 
an  expert  knowledge  of  certain  se- 
crets used  in  the  fine  German  dyeing 
establishments,  as  yet  unknown  here. 
Let  your  imagination  play  cheerfully  for  a  moment  over 
the  possibilities  implied  in  such  cases  for  the  expansion 
and  development  of  commercial  chemistry  in  this  country, 
so  vital  to  our  standing  in  the  world  markets. 

Naturally  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  situation  is 
that  most  of  the  refugees  land  in  one  city.  Much  of  the 
work  of  the  refugee  agencies,  toiling  night  and  day  in 
bare  offices  to  cope  with  this  flood  so  full  of  fruitful  possi- 
bilities for  our  culture,  our  business,  our  education,  is  to 
open  the  doors  of  opportunity  in  smaller  cities,  more  like 
the  old  home  towns  where  the  newcomers  lived  in  Europe. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  vital  needs  for  the  emigres,  and 
for  us,  and  it  is  one  in  which  nearly  everyone  of  us  outside 
of  New  York  can  be  of  use.The  figures  show  that  resettle- 
ments of  this  kind  in  smaller  inland  cities  have  a  remark- 
able success.  Of  those  thus  sent  out  of  New  York  half  have 
been  able  to  continue  in  the  situation  where  they  were 
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first  placed;  almost  half  have,  managing 
themselves,  moved  to  new  work  where 
they  are  permanently  established. 

Immigrants  All 

HERE  is  WHERE  OUR  PERSONAL,  INDIVIDUAL 
help  can  count  most.  And  the  best  of  our 
traditions  prepare  us  for  such  usefulness, 
for  although  we  have  a  black  and  bad 
American  tradition  of  KKK  and  APA 
intolerance,  we  have  to  offset  it  a  fine 
tradition,  uniquely  American,  of  pride  in 
our  Huguenot,  Pilgrim,  Quaker  refugee 
ancestors  and  a  later  tradition  of  appre- 
ciation of  what  the  highly  civilized  Ger- 
man refugees  of  1848  did  for  our  young 
country. 

It  is  a  platitude  of  our  period  to  say 
that   in   the   United    States    the   pioneer 
phase  is  over,  that  the  doors  of  the  fron- 
tier are  closed,  once  for  all.  Our  fore- 
fathers went  out,  axe  on  shoulder,  to  the 
undertaking  they  euphemistically  called 
"conquering"   the   continent.   It   is   now 
"conquered"   and    needs   civilizing,   and 
finer,  keener,   more  accurate  tools  than 
axes  are  needed  for  that  great  work.  It 
is  exactly  at  this  moment,  at  this  turn  in  our  road,  that 
Europe  pours  out  on  our  shores  not  agricultural  workers 
used  to  hand  labor,  not  illiterate  ditch-diggers  to  become 
public  charges  because  here  great  machines  dig  the  ditches, 
but  precisely  the  skilled,  educated,  specially  trained  experi- 
enced workers  we  need  to  help  us  advance  in  the  path 
open  to  us.  Book  designers  from  the  finest  printing  estab- 
lishments abroad  whose  work  has  always  been  better  than 
American,  workers  in  fur  bringing  heretofore  secret  pro- 
cesses which  revolutionize  that  industry  and  give  employ- 
ment to  hundreds  of  Americans,  manufacturers  of — but  I 
am  forgetting  the  horrified  plea  for  silence  and  anonymity 
which  goes  up  from  these  terrorized  victims  as  they  look 
back  at  those  of  their  family  circle  still  threatened  by  the 
boots  of  the  Storm  Troopers. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  a  people  with  our  practical  good 
sense,  to  say  nothing  of  the  warm  hearts  we  Americans 
are  proud  to  claim,  should  continue  to  let  blind  chance 
rule  in  a  movement  of  such  importance  to  our  nation, 
should  leave  the  enormous  task — for  it  is  enormous,  we 
must  understand  that — of  directing  these  newcomers  into 
the  right  places  and  occupations  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  hastily  organized,  understaffed,  underfinanced  (in- 
deed scarcely  financed  at  all),  desperately  toiling  emerg- 
ency relief  committees  in  a  few  of  our  cities.  We  have 
shown  over  and  over  an  ability  which  has  astonished  the 
world  for  rapidly  coordinating  our  forces  when  con- 
fronted with  flood,  earthquakes,  fire,  hurricane,  war.  It  is 
not  to  be  believed  that  when  the  emergency  pours  out  on 
our  land  seeds  of  priceless  value  to  our  nation  we  will  not 
bestir  ourselves  to  plant  them  in  soil  where  they  will  grow. 

For  they  will  not  grow  in  brambles  or  on  stony  wastes 
or  in  deserts.  The  heartbreaking  cases,  all  too  many  of 
them,  of  emigres  who  have  not  had  good  luck  but  bad, 
show  us  the  insanely  tragic  waste  that  will  follow  neglect 
to  take  advantage  of  our  opportunity.  These  refugees  are 
human,  and  being  highly  organized,  they  are  sensitive. 
They  have  been  through,  most  of  them,  frightfully  har- 
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rowing  experiences — like  people  suddenly  set  upon  by  a 
band  of  scalping  Apaches  and  barely  escaped  with  their 
lives.  If  to  that  shock  is  added  too  hard  an  ordeal  in  the 
new  country  at  the  beginning  of  their  lives  here,  too  much 
poverty,  hardship,  hopelessness  and  utterly  unsuitable 
work,  why  their  mainsprings  will  snap — whose  would 
not? — and  they  will  become  useless  flotsam  and  driftwood. 
And,  entirely  apart  from  natural  decently  human  feeling 
— the  loss  is  ours.  Toscanini  forced  to  earn  his  living  by 
washing  dishes  in  a  hash-house  would  be  no  more  (prob- 
ably less)  useful  than  any  moron,  and  really  would  "keep 
an  American  out  of  a  job."  Toscanini  at  his  right  work, 
gives  employment  to  hundreds  of  Americans,  and  floods 
our  country  with  new  beauty. 

Some  Rules  for  Us  Earlier  Arrivals 

To  ENSURE  SAVING  AT  LEAST  A  DECENT  PROPORTION  OF  EMIGRES 

to  health  and  usefulness  to  America,  what  is  needed  is 
that  everyone  of  us  should  consider  himself  a  volunteer 
member  of  an  emergency  relief  committee,  governing  this 
committee  of  one  by  some  such  elementary  rules  as  these: 

1.  No  case  of  exploitation  of  the  distress  of  the  emigres 
allowed  when  I  can  prevent  it.  For  since  we  are  all  human 
and  since  shortsighted  greed  is,  alas,  a  very  human  trait, 
we  must  look  out  for  the  temptation,  mean  and  ignoble 
as  it  is,  to  get  more  than  we  pay  for  by  taking  advantage 
of  defenselessness.  The  relief  committees  always  have  plenty 
of  letters  from  people  who  would  be  glad  to  get  high  grade 
domestic  servants  and  office  employes  for  much  less  pay 
than  is  current  around  them.  To  permit  this  kind  of  thing 
would  really,  of  course,  do  exactly  the  harm  to  our  Ameri- 
can working  people  which  is  denounced — often  by  the  very 
men   and    women   attempting   thus    to   profit   by   human 
misery. 

2.  Let's  take  special  precautions  against  Ku  Klux  Klan 
barbarism,  plainly  one  of  the  evil  traditions  of  our  country 
which  has  so  many  fine  traditions.  Knowing  beforehand 
that  America   has   a   bad   record   of  ignorant  and   brutal 
treatment  of  people  of  other  races  (Continued  on  page  166) 
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Today's    Emigres 

Sketches   from  life  in  busy  offices 

by  JAMES  DAUGHERTY 

(Left) 

The  Committee  for  Catholic  German  Refugees 

(Below) 

The    National    Council    of    Jewish    Women; 

Service  to  Foreign  Born 


(Above) 

New  York  Section,  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 

(Below) 

American   Committee   for    Christian   German    Refugees 


The  Springs  of  Democracy 


by  ALPHEUS  THOMAS  MASON 

A  political  scientist's  refreshing  draught  of  confidence  in  the 
American  process — in  the  temper  of  our  democracy  no  less 
than  in  its  institutions.  Grounded  on  the  conviction  that  citizens 
themselves  have  as  great  a  task  as  government. 


PRESENT  DAY  POLITICAL  THINKING  is  PERVADED  BY  THE  NOTION 
that  democracy  is  at  some  crossroad  or  other;  that  men 
must  choose,  and  choose  quickly,  between  antagonistic 
authoritarian  systems — communism  or  fascism.  I  submit 
that  Americans  are  not  driven  to  make  any  such  grim  de- 
cision; that  we  are  not  confronted  with  the  hard  "either/ 
or":  predatory  individualism  on  the  one  hand;  predatory 
statism  on  the  other.  Believers  in  democracy  must  seek 
another  way,  since  these  systems  mean  collectivism;  all 
place  control  of  our  economic  and  social  life  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  and,  in  so  doing,  lose  sight  of  basic  principles  in 
the  democratic  creed. 

Democracy  is  truly  pragmatic  both  in  ethics  and  politics, 
in  questions  of  right  and  wrong,  in  matters  concerning 
what  is  good  policy  and  what  is  bad.  Holding  that  "the 
wisest  are  but  blind  guides,"  it  maintains,  with  Justice 
Holmes,  that  truth  is  the  power  of  thought  to  get  itself 
accepted  in  the  competition  of  the  market  of  ideas.  When 
men,  high  and  low,  are  allowed  to  seek  it  in  their  own 
way,  and  under  conditions  that  do  not  defeat  their  effort  or 
that  of  others,  truth  becomes  a  resultant  from  conflict  of 
interest  and  from  divergency  of  points  of  view. 

Sound  public  policy,  like  truth,  is  distilled  from  discus- 
sion, debate,  compromise.  Obviously  such  matters  as  wages, 
hours  and  profits  cannot  be  determined  with  the  exactitude 
of  pure  science;  these  are  all  subjects  for  human  judgment 
and  discretion.  Being  relative  and  beyond  the  possibility 
of  foreseen  precision,  they  ought  not  to  be  settled  by  mo- 
nopolists, political  or  economic,  but  by  bargaining,  com- 
petition, compromise  among  all  parties  concerned  in  a 
balanced  society.  Thus  democracy  places  less  emphasis  on 
the  specific  answers  given  and  the  solutions  reached  than 
on  the  process  by  which  decisions  are  made  and  policies 
enacted.  The  democrat  sees  "intimate  connection  between 
freedom  of  enterprise  and  freedom  of  discussion."  The 
great  enemy  of  both  is  monopoly. 

Democracy  Is  a  Way  of  Life 

DEMOCRACY,  THEREFORE,  REQUIRES  APPROPRIATE  TEMPER  NO 
less  than  appropriate  institutions.  The  spirit  of  democracy 
must  pervade  human  relations  deeply  and  widely  or  else 
the  most  essential  instruments  of  popular  government  be- 
come ineffective.  Consider,  for  example,  how  in  dictatorial 
plebiscites,  so  prevalent  in  times  of  trouble,  the  balloting 
process  is  perverted  so  as  to  destroy  the  last  vestige  of 
democracy.  Such  fantastic  practice  serves  to  indicate  that 
the  essence  of  universal  suffrage  is  not  voting  or  decision 
by  mathematical  majorities.  What  must  prevail  in  a  democ- 
racy is  not  so  much  the  "will  of  the  people"  identified  by 
a  majority  or  even  by  unanimous  vote  but  reason  and  the 
/eight  of  argument,  leading  to  judgments  in  which  the 
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minority  can  willingly  acquiesce.  Whether  this  end  is 
achieved  will  depend  far  more  on  the  spirit  motivating 
such  devices  than  on  the  devices  themselves.  The  ways  of 
democracy  are  not  so  simple,  so  brutally  direct  as  those  of 
fascism  or  communism.  No  opposition  means  no  democ- 
racy. There  must  be  opportunity  to  test  conclusions,  as 
well  as  a  desire  to  hear  the  other  side,  a  chance  to  be  per- 
suaded as  well  as  endeavor  to  persuade. 

All  this  requires  time — time  for  argument  to  run  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  so  that  reason  and  discus- 
sion can  bring  about  that  union  of  mind  so  essential  to 
orderly  stable  government.  As  Bryce  remarked  fifty  years 
ago:  "When  Americans  say,  as  they  often  do,  that  they 
trust  to  time,  they  mean  that  they  trust  to  reason,  to  the 
generally  sound  moral  tone  of  the  multitude,  to  a  shrewd- 
ness which  after  failures  and  through  experiments  learns 
what  is  the  true  interest  of  the  majority  and  finds  that  this 
interest  coincides  with  the  teachings  of  morality."  Here, 
then,  are  the  earmarks  of  democracy  and  of  the  democratic 
process:  plurality  of  ideas  represented  by  a  multiplicity  of 
parties,  the  free  play  of  discussion,  conciliation  and  com- 
promise on  the  widest  possible  front — local,  state,  and 
national,  in  industry,  labor  and  finance. 

Democracy's  great  virtue,  also  its  shortcoming  when : 
measured  by  totalitarian  standards,  is  that  its  work  begins 
where  the  problem  it  faces  begins— with  the  individual., 
There  is  definite  correlation  between  method  and  goal. 
Both  mean  freedom.  Unlike  totalitarian  regimes,  democ-j 
racy  has  no  shining  goal  whatever  unless  it  be  the  social 
development  of  man  by  such  human  participation  and  I 
self-inspired  activity  as  popular  government  requires  from 
us  all.  As  de  Tocqueville  expressed  it:  "Whether  you  wish 
democracy  or  absolutism  depends  on  what  is  wanted  oi 
society  and  government."  As  to  popular  government,  he 
adds,  "Democracy  does  not  give  the  people  the  most  skilfu 
government,  but  it  produces  what  the  ablest  government: 
are  frequently  unable  to  create;  namely,  an  all-pervading 
and  restless  activity,  a  superabundant  force,  and  an  energ> 
which  is  inseparable  from  it,  and  which  may,  however  un* 
favorable  circumstances  may  be,  produce  wonders."  D 
Tocqueville  realized,  as  did  John  Stuart  Mill,  that  gov 
ernment  is  much  more  than  "a  set  of  organized  arrange 
ments  for  public  business";  it  is  also  "a  great  influeno 
acting  on  the  human  mind." 

The  Case  for  Self-Government 

THE  CASE  FOR  DEMOCRATIC  GOVERNMENT  RESTS  ON  TWO  MAII 

propositions:  First,  each  individual  is  the  only  safe  guai 
dian  of  his  own  rights  and  interests.  Wherever  powa 
resides  in  any  exclusive  class,  there  is  always  danger  thz 
such  a  class  will  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  others  to  its  owr 
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In  proportion  as  any  group  is  excluded  from  the  councils 
where  public  questions  are  debated,  the  interest  of  those 
excluded  runs  the  risk  of  be*ing  overlooked.  And  even  if 
the  interests  of  all  be  specifically  taken  into  account,  they 
are  certainly  seen  with  eyes  other  than  of  the  persons 
directly  concerned. 

Second,  active  and  wide  participation  is  necessary  not 
only  for  self-protection,  but  also  because  of  the  moral  in- 
struction and  human  development  it  entails.  For  democ- 
racy   rests   on    the   belief 
that  men  achieve  durable     H£ 
results  by  their  own  hands 
alone;  that  general  pros- 
perity  is   always   propor- 
tionate to  the  energy  ex- 
pended by  the  individual 
for  his  own  good  and  that 
of  the  community;  that  a 
nation  is  but  the  sum  total 
of  the  potential  capacities, 
talents  and  virtues  of  its 
citizens;  that  government 
policies  are  good  or  bad 
in     proportion    as     they 
stimulate    human    desire 
for  freedom  and  individ- 
ual achievement.  Because 
of     these     fundamentals 
democracy's  success  must 
not  be  judged,  as  it  so 
often  is,  merely  by  means 
of    rating    sheets    which 
score  the  varying  effective- 
ness with  which  it  does 
the    work   of   governing, 
but  also  "by  what  it  makes 
of  its   citizens    ...   by 
its   tendency   to   improve 
or  deteriorate  the  people 
themselves."     Thus    and 
thus      only      democracy 
stands  or  falls. 
Even  on  the  score  of 


H    : 

Ridgeway  Library,  Philadelphia 

The  give  and  take  of  popular  political  controversy,  represented  by  a 
contemporary  who  portrayed  Jefferson  (of  all  men)  halted  by  the 
American  eagle  as  he  is  about  to  capitulate  to  overseas  symbols 


on   the   score 

efficiency  the  odds  may  well  be  in  democracy's  favor — at 
least  until  politics  makes  greater  advance  toward  becoming 
a  science.  After  long  observation  of  government  in  action 
one  of  our  greatest  democrats  "began  to  see  that  many 
things  sanctioned  by  expert  opinion  and  denounced  by 
popular  opinion  were  wrong."  That  is  why  democracy 
puts  its  faith  in  the  people's  collective  good  sense  as  afford- 
ing the  best  method  for  determining  which  social  value 
at  any  given  time  is  to  be  preferred.  Skeptical  of  man's 
infallibility,  the  true  democrat  is  instinctively  aware  of 
Edmund  Burke's  remark:  "Political  arrangement,  as  it  is 
a  work  for  social  ends,  is  to  be  only  wrought  by  social 
means."  This,  of  course,  involves  unending  search  for  the 
points  of  equilibrium,  for  balance  between  conflicting  so- 
cial desires.  A  more  stable  society  should  result  from  this 
effort,  but  there  can  be  no  cessation  of  change.  The  equi- 
librium must  be  reached  anew  for  each  specific  problem 
in  each  specific  situation,  which  means  that  all  democracies, 
including  our  own,  viewed  historically,  must  be  described 
and  not  defined. 

No  catchword  can  adequately  define  our  own  political 
tradition.  At  one  time  it  is  revolutionary  and  negative,  at 
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another  time  conservative  and  obstructive,  sometimes  posi- 
tive and  creative,  and  never  altogether  democratic.  Even 
the  political  label,  "individualism,"  describes  our  politics 
only  if  one  thinks  of  the  term  in  quotation  marks.  Jefferson 
summed  up  our  creed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence: 
"That  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights,  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  pursuit  of  happiness. 
That  to  secure  these  rights  governments  are  instituted 

among  men,  deriving 
their  just  power  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed." 
Herein  Jefferson  affirmed 
our  respect  for  human 
dignity,  our  belief  that  all 
men  should  enjoy  equal 
opportunity  to  realize 
their  God-given  capaci- 
ties, our  conviction  that 
government  is  not  an  end 
in  itself  but  merely  an  in- 
strument for  the  better 
protection  and  enjoyment 
of  individual  rights.  For 
all  these  principles  indi- 
vidualism, is  the  common 
taproot. 

Individualism  shows  it- 
self first  in  our  history 
as  distrust  of  government, 
particularly  as  it  af- 
fects freedom  of  speech, 
thought,  press,  religion, 
property.  Government  in 
all  its  aspects — executive, 
legislators,  administrators 
— is  suspect  among  us. 
Yet  for  protection  of  our 
civil  rights  we  have  been 
peculiarly  unwilling  to 
rely  on  the  more  usual 
democratic  devices.  Rather 
than  resort  to  the  ballot 

box  and  to  the  legislature  for  correction  of  abuses,  we  turn 
to  constitutional  and  legal  remedies.  Legalism,  disinclina- 
tion to  rely  on  political  responsibility  as  an  adequate  check 
on  government,  goes  far  toward  explaining  our  most 
characteristic  democratic  institutions — written  constitutions 
with  separation  of  powers  and  checks  and  balances,  bills 
of  rights  emphasizing  personal  liberty,  property,  and  free- 
dom of  contract,  judicial  review  of  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative acts,  federalism  and  state's  rights — all  such  devices 
are  explainable  and  understandable  only  in  terms  of  our 
ancestral  distrust  of  governmental  power  as  such. 

Progressives  and  Pioneers 

THE  SECOND  ELEMENT  IN  OUR  INDIVIDUALIST  TRADITION  IS  AS 

basic  as  the  first,  though  in  the  minds  of  a  few  it  is  at  odds 
with  our  distrust  of  government.  It  has  been  described  as 
reformist  or  progressive.  That  is,  our  political  thinking, 
though  steeped  in  prejudices  against,  and  dislike  of  "govern- 
ors," shows  also  strikingly  continuous  adjustment  between 
those  efforts  of  government  to  enlarge  individual  oppor- 
tunity and  those  reflecting  the  fears  fixed  in  our  politics. 
The  early  years  of  our  history  (Continued  on  page  185) 
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Democracy  and  Economics 


by  BERTRAND  RUSSELL 

Here  we  are  shown  ourselves  as  a  political  democracy  which, 
unless  it  conquers  the  economic  field,  may  easily  become  an 
antiquarian  curiosity.  Master  mathematician,  philosopher,  non- 
con  form  ist-at-large ,  Lord  Russell  has  ranged  from  light  waves  to 
earthly  powers.  Guest  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  he 
looks  about  him;  and  those  who  quarrel  most  sharply  with  the 
way  he  paints  the  American  scene  will  be  the  first  to  agree  that 
"both  hopes  and  fears  take  on  new  forms  when  they  cross  the 
Atlantic." 


DEMOCRACY  MAY  BE  DEFINED  AS  THE  EQUAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
ultimate  power.  Immediate  power  cannot  be  equally  dis- 
tributed: there  must  be  an  executive  government,  and 
there  must  be  judicial  authorities.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  would  be  desirable,  even  if  it  were  possible, 
to  give  executive  and  judicial  power  directly  into  the 
hands  of  the  electorate.  The  best  known  example  of  de- 
mocracy in  judicial  decisions  is  not  encouraging:  "Pilate 
said  unto  them,  Whom  will  ye  that  I  release  unto  you? 
Barabbas,  or  Jesus  which  is  called  Christ  ?  .  .  .  They  said, 
Barabbas.  Pilate  said  unto  them,  What  shall  I  do  then  with 
Jesus  which  is  called  Christ?  They  all  say  unto  him,  Let 
him  be  crucified."  This  was  democracy  of  a  sort,  but  prop- 
aganda was  not  democratic:  "The  chief  priest  and  elders 
persuaded  the  multitude  that  they  should  ask  for  Barab- 
bas and  destroy  Jesus."  When  any  one  form  of  power  is 
not  democratic,  it  can  be  used  to  vitiate  those  that  are. 

In  modern  democratic  countries  economic  power  re- 
mains oligarchic.  Democracy,  both  in  Europe  and  in 
America,  arose  at  a  time  when  kings  were  its  most  pow- 
erful opponents,  with  hereditary  aristocracies  as  their  sup- 
port. Democrats  imagined  that  if  privileges  of  birth  were 
abolished  there  would  be  a  general  scramble  in  which  the 
best  men  would  win.  There  are  still  people  in  America 
who  believe  this;  they  include  those  who  have  won  in  the 
scramble.  But  in  order  to  believe  in  it  in  the  present  day, 
it  is  necessary  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  everything  that  has 
happened  since  the  time  of  Jefferson.  In  his  day,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population  consisted  of  handicraftsmen  and 
small  farmers,  each  individually  possessed  of  some  inde- 
pendent economic  power,  and  it  was  possible  for  an  ideal- 
ist to  ignore  the  rising  rival  plutocracies  of  northern 
manufacturers  and  southern  slave  owners.  And  behind 
the  idealistic  clash  over  slavery  in  later  generations,  one 
of  these  plutocracies  profited  by  the  public  indignation 
focused  upon  the  other,  and  so  escaped  censure  until  it 
was  itself  well  entrenched.  The  same  sort  of  thing  hap- 
pened in  England  during  Cobden's  fight  for  free  trade. 
And  so  a  new  aristocracy,  wielding  new  weapons,  surrep- 
titiously acquired  control  of  countries  that  believed  them- 
selves to  be  democratic. 

Let  us  first  consider  what  economic  power  is.  In  for- 
mer days  it  consisted  in  ownership  of  land  or  capital,  but 
in  a  developed  industrial  community  ownership  does  not, 


as  a  rule,  confer  any  appreciable  share  of  power.  Economic 
power  belongs  to  large  corporations,  in  which,  by  various 
devices,  the  ordinary  shareholders  have  been  deprived  of 
all  effective  voice  in  their  government,  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  number  of  too  often  self-perpetuating 
directors.  According  to  Berle  and  Means,  two  thousand 
individuals  control  half  the  industry  of  the  United  States. 
These  men  transmit  their  power  by  heredity  or  co-option; 
it  is  increasingly  difficult  for  a  man  to  force  his  way  into 
the  inner  circle  of  economic  rulers.  They  become  as  much 
a  closed  circle  as  the  British  aristocracy  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  They  intermarry,  they  decide  grave  matters  of 
policy  in  informal  conversations,  and  they  have  no  need 
of  any  ostensible  governing  body  because  of  their  social 
solidarity. 

The  Abuse  of  Economic  Power 

WHAT  ARE  THE  POWERS  OF  THIS  OLIGARCHY  ?  THEY  DECIDE,  IN 
the  first  place,  what  shall  be  the  wages  and  hours  of  prac- 
tically all  industrial  workers,  since  it  is  always  safe  for 
smaller  employers  to  follow  in  their  footsteps.  At  many 
times,  though  not  at  present,  they  control  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, both  legislative  and  executive.  At  most  times, 
they  control  most  state  governments,  and  can  invoke  the 
aid  of  the  police  and  the  militia  in  labor  disputes.  No  at- 
tempt is  made  to  cause  them  to  obey  the  law,  even  when, 
like  Henry  Ford  in  the  early  days  of  the  NRA,  they  open- 
ly boast  of  being  lawbreakers.  When  in  some  instances 
they  organize  bands  of  criminals,  who  gravely  injure  un- 
offending citizens,  and  even  (on  occasion)  children,  it 
does  not  occur  to  anyone  that  they  should  be  punished  as 
an  ordinary  man  would  be  who  hired  roughs  to  attack  a 
private  enemy.  In  the  Chicago  massacre  in  1937,  as  every- 
one knows  (or  should  know),  the  police,  acting  on  their 
behalf,  killed  ten  and  wounded  a  hundred  and  forty  in  a 
crowd  of  strikers  who,  according  to  a  Senate  investigation, 
had  shown  no  illegal  intentions.  Yet  the  men  who  profited 
by  this  outrage  remain  respected  citizens. 

Like  the  High  Priest  and  the  elders,  the  financial  oli- 
garchy controls  propaganda.  The  newspapers,  being  large 
capitalistic  undertakings,  are  naturally  on  their  side.  In 
some  industrial  towns,  if  a  trade  union  organizer  arranges 
to  hold  a  meeting  in  a  hall  or  room,  the  building  in  which 
it  is,  is  bought  by  the  corporation  concerned  and  the  meet- 
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ing  is  cancelled.  All  clashes  between  labor  and  the  police 
or  hired  mercenaries  are  reported,  except  in  a  very  few 
papers,  in  a  manner  highly  unjust  to  labor.  Apart  from 
those  actually  engaged  in  strikes,  only  people  who  go  to  a 
considerable  amount  of  trouble  can  ascertain  what  actual- 
ly goes  on  in  labor  disputes. 

To  understand  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  matter,  it 
is  not  enough  to  become  aware  of  the  detail  of  barbarism 
and  lawlessness  in  this  section  of  the  plutocracy;  it  is  neces- 
sary, even  more,  to  realize  the  objects  for  which  they  are 
fighting.  They  are  fighting  to  preserve  their  income  and 
to  preserve  their  power,  at  no  matter  what  cost  to  the  less 
fortunate  populations  of  the  world.  J.  H.  Rand,  who  has 
done  much  to  perfect  the  technique  of  strikebreaking,  re- 
marked: "I  am  getting  sick  and  tired  of  these  men  dictat- 
ing to  me  how,  when,  and  where  they  will  work."  The 
tone  reminds  one  of  Henry  VIII.  They  did  not  dictate  to 
him  how,  when,  and  where  he  should  work,  as  one  might 
have  supposed  from  his  indignation.  A  world  where  auto- 
cratic individuals  can  decide  irresponsibly  how,  when,  and 
where  large  numbers  of  other  individuals  shall  work,  is 
clearly  not  a  democratic  world.  In  a  democratic  world, 
this  matter,  like  others  that  have  to  be  decided  collectively, 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  a  democratic  authority.  "A  man 
loses  his  independence,"  says  Mr.  Ford,  "when  he  joins  a 
labor  union,  and  he  suffers  as  a  result."  He  has  not  noticed 
that  a  man  loses  his  independence  in  joining  Mr.  Ford. 
Mr.  Ford's  methods  of  dealing  with  propaganda  that  he 
dislikes  are  closely  similar  to  those  of  the  Nazis.  When 
union  agents  attempted,  perfectly  legally,  to  distribute 
circulars  to  Ford  employes  in  the  street,  they  were  set 
upon  by  gangs  of  hired  roughs,  and  some  of  them  severely 
injured.  An  elaborate  secret  service  spied  upon  the  Ford 
workers,  and  those  who  joined  unions  were  dismissed. 
This  policy  is  successful:  Mr.  Ford  is  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  the  world,  and  many  of  his  employes  are  worn 
out  before  they  reach  the  age  of  fifty. 

It  appears  to  be  the  fixed  policy  of  all  the  large  corpora- 
tions that  in  bad  times  the  loss  shall  fall  mainly  upon  the 
poorest,  and  in  good  times  the  gain  shall  go  mainly  to  the 
richest.  General  Motors,  for  example,  in  1935  raised  the 
wages  of  ordinary  employes  by  5  percent,  and  those  of  the 
eleven  highest  executives  by  50  to  100  percent.  These  men 
had  not  been  starving  before,  but  the  fear  of  destitution 
was  met  by  raising  the  incomes  of  the  president  and  vice- 
president  to  $350,000  in  1935  and  $500,000  in  1936.  During 
the  depression,  American  wages  in  general  fell  60  percent, 
total  national  income  40  percent,  and  interest  3.2  percent. 
This  shows  how  effective  a  plutocratic  control  in  industry 
can  be. 

The  Coalescence  with  Political  Power 

THE  BEHAVIOR  OF  THE  FINANCIAL  OLIGARCHY  IN  NOMINALLY 

democratic  countries  is  in  no  way  surprising.  Every  class 
possessed  of  exceptional  power  uses  its  power  as  ruthlessly 
as  is  compatible  with  retaining  it.  And  it  always  cloaks 
its  use  of  power  in  moralistic  phrases  which  persuade  the- 
thoughtless  that  its  opponents  are  wicked.  There  is  hardly 
an  instance  in  history  of  a  powerful  class  shrinking  from 
any  cruelty,  however  atrocious  and  widespread,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  its  ends.  Fear  of  rebellion  is  the  only  force  sufficient 
to  induce  some  degree  of  humanity. 

The  power  of  the  two  thousand  leading  business  men 
in  America  is  very  great.  Let  us  see  what  this  means  po- 
litically at  the  hands  of  their  most  reactionary  elements. 
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Except  insofar  as  the  CIO  and  the  AF  of  L  are  able  to 
fight  them,  they  can  determine  wages  and  hours  for  al- 
most all  the  industrial  workers.  They  can  control  small 
business  men  through  the  banks.  They  can,  as  a  rule,  ruin 
a.  professional  man  whom  they  dislike.  By  spending  vast 
sums  on  labor  spies  and  strikebreakers,  they  compel  wage 
earners  to  look  at  each  other  with  suspicion,  since  no  one 
knows  who  is  a  secret  agent.  By  control  of  the  press  in 
this  locality  and  that,  they  can  stir  up  hostility  against 
anyone  who  attempts  to  improve  the  conditions  of  labor. 
By  corruption  and  intimidation  they  can  acquire  a  hold 
over  politicians,  and  make  it  difficult  for  an  honest  man 
to  succeed  in  politics,  or  to  remain  honest  if  he  does.  By 
hiring  and  organizing  criminals  and  semi-criminals  to 
fight  strikers,  they  can  keep  alive  a  dangerous  spirit  of 
violence;  and  by  such  lawlessness  they  can  do  their  best 
to  persuade  reformers  that  nothing  can  be  achieved  by 
peaceful  means.  In  order  to  retain  and  augment  their 
incredibly  large  incomes,  they  could  poison  the  whole 
moral  standard  of  their  country. 

THE  SAME  SITUATION,  IN  ESSENTIALS,  EXISTS  WHEREVER  CAPI- 

talism  is  combined  with  political  democracy.  It  is  a  situa- 
tion which,  if  left  alone,  will  inevitably  get  worse,  since 
it.  results  from  the  vastness  and  central  control  of  modern 
economic  organizations,  which  all  technical  developments 
tend  to  increase.  There  are  only  two  possibilities  in  an 
industrially  advanced  country:  either  economic  power 
will  control  the  state,  or  the  state  will  control  economic 
power.  In  either  case,  economic  and  political  power  co- 
alesce, and  become  more  powerful  than  either  was  before. 
This  must,  I  think,  be  accepted  as  a  tendency  which  will 
be  irresistible  if  technical  progress  continues. 

The  advocate  of  democracy,  in  these  circumstances,  can- 
not be  content  with  democracy  in  the  political  sphere. 
While  oligarchy  survives  in  industry,  political  democracy 
must  be  either  precarious  or  impotent — precarious  if  it 
attempts  to  deal  with  economic  abuses,  and  impotent  if  it 
does  not. 

So  let  us  ask  ourselves  what  is  the  smallest  measure 
of  reform  that  would  suffice  to  free  the  population  from 
the  tyranny  of  its  present  economic  masters. 

The  Democratic  Alternative 

ECONOMIC  POWER  RESTS,  IN  THE  MAIN,  UPON  THE  CONTROL 
of  credit  and  the  ownership  of  raw  materials.  If  banking, 
oil,  iron  ore,  and  all  other  crude  mineral  wealth  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  state,  the  power  of  the  plutocracy  would 
be  seriously  crippled.  Foreign  trade  would  also  need  to  be 
controlled,  but  that  is  less  important  in  the  United  States 
than  it  is  in  smaller  countries.  Large  power  stations  and 
large  irrigation  works,  in  private  hands,  confer  a  danger- 
ous degree  of  power  upon  their  owners,  and  should  be- 
long to  public  authorities.  The  whole  question  is  one  of 
power  rather  than  of  income.  The  existing  plutocracy 
might  be  given  full  compensation  without  greatly  dimin- 
ishing the  beneficial  effects  of  the  change.  They  might, 
that  is  to  say,  be  transformed  into  government  pensioners, 
if  it  were  possible  to  enforce  the  condition  that  the  pen- 
sion should  cease  if  they  meddled  in  politics. 

In  many  departments,  public  control  would  be  sufficient 
without  public  ownership.  But  here  we  meet  the  difficulty 
of  corruption.  So  long  as  there  are  Very  rich  men  who  can 
become  still  richer  by  bribing  politicians,  it  would  be  fool- 
ish to  hope  that  all  politicians  will  resist  temptation.  Nor 
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are  politicians  by  any  means  the  only  men  whom  it  is 
worthwhile  to  corrupt.  This  consideration  makes  it  neces- 
sary, if  economic  democracy  is  to  be  effective,  to  extend 
public  ownership  to  all  large  enterprises  in  which  success 
depends  upon  political  favoritism.  Only  experience  can 
show  how  far  the  state  would  have  to  go  in  this  direction. 
But  undoubtedly  banking,  crude  minerals,  and  foreign 
trade  are  the  most  important  sources  of  economic  power, 
and  if  they  were  in  public  hands  it  would  become  less 
difficult  to  take  whatever  further  steps  might  be  necessary. 

The  Problems  of  Transition 

THE  INTEGRATION  OF  POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  POWER,  WHEN 

it  is  not  democratic,  is  disastrous.  The  politicians  have  ac- 
quired economic  power  in  the  totalitarian  states,  and  the 
holders  of  economic  power  controlled  politics  in  America 
from  the  fall  of  Wilson  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
These  examples  make  many  men  hesitate  to  advocate  a 
coalescence  which  has  had  such  unfortunate  results.  But 
this  objection  fails  to  meet  the  point.  What  is  important  is 
the  equalization  of  power.  The  concentration  of  power  in 
the  hands  of  either  the  state  or  big  business  is  an  inevitable 
result  of  modern  technique:  it  is  something  that  happens, 
not  something  to  be  either  advocated  or  resisted.  Given 
modern  forms  of  organization,  there  is  only  one  way  of 
equalizing  power,  and  that  is  to  concentrate  it  in  the 
hands  of  a  democratic  state.  The  only  practicable  alterna- 
tives are  a  political  oligarchy  or  a  big  business  oligarchy. 
Each  of  these  alternatives  is  incompatible  with  democracy. 
The  latter  is  less  hateful  than  the  former,  so  long  as  it  is 
held  in  check  by  political  democracy;  but  with  the  inevit- 
able increase  of  economic  power  political  democracy,  un- 
less it  can  conquer  the  economic  field,  must  become  in- 
creasingly inadequate  and  insecure.  It  might  easily,  as  in 
ancient  Rome,  give  place  to  a  tyranny  which  kept  the  old 
democratic  forms  as  an  antiquarian  curiosity.  If  democ- 
racy is  to  preserve  any  reality,  it  must  achieve  the  con- 
quest of  economic  power. 

This  change,  largely  owing  to  the  folly  of  those  who 
advocate  it,  has  been  represented  as  revolutionary,  and  as 
involving  loss  to  all  except  the  proletariat.  Consequently 
it  meets  with  a  very  widespread  resistance,  and  its  oppon- 
ents are  able  to  threaten  that  it  could  not  be  brought  about 
without  a  social  upheaval.  This  situation,  which  has  been 
caused  by  unwise  propaganda,  must  be  remedied  before  die 
transition  can  be  effected  without  disaster.  The  changes 
that  are  necessary  in  order  to  curb  the  power  of  the  plu- 
tocracy will,  if  effected  peaceably,  be  beneficial  to  99  per- 
cent of  the  population;  and  if  99  percent  of  the  population, 
or  even  so  many  as  70  percent,  can  be  made  to  see  this,  it 
will  be  possible  to  effect  the  transition  peaceably.  When 
the  work  of  persuasion  has  been  adequately  performed, 
whatever  measures  are  necessary  can  be  enacted  legally, 
and  carried  out  with  a  minimum  of  force  exercised  con- 
stitutionally by  the  authorities.  But  if  the  work  of  per- 
suasion has  been  inadequate,  any  premature  attempt  is 
likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  For  in  a  contest  of 
force,  if  the  parties  are  at  all  evenly  matched,  it  is  the 
most  ruthless  who  win. 

The  whole  question  has  been  enveloped  in  a  red  mist 
through  which  nothing  is  seen  clearly.  But  for  the  fear  of 
corruption  we  might  suppose,  to  take  a  concrete  illustra- 
tion, that  all  those  who  have  money  in  oil  are  given,  in- 
stead, a  government  pension  of  the  same  capital  value. 
Who  would  be  the  worse  off?  Not  ordinary  investors,  but 


only  those  who  enjoy  the  power  conferred  by  control  of 
a  great  industry.  These  are  few,  and  they  would  still  have 
great  wealth;  they  would  have  lost  nothing  but  the  ability 
to  control  other  men's  lives.  Is  this  an  object  for  which 
disinterested  outsiders  would  think  it  worth  while  to 
fight  and  die? 

But  in  fact  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  such  a  painless 
method  could  be  successful,  again  on  account  of  the  dan- 
ger of  corruption.  If  public  opinion  were  sufficiently  en- 
lightened and  alert,  it  might  be  possible  to  decree  effec- 
tively that  the  pensions  of  ex-magnates  should  cease  as 
soon  as  they  took  any  part  in  politics,  but  sooner  or  later 
they  would  probably  find  ways  of  evading  any  such  law. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  anything  ef- 
fective can  be  done  without  greatly  diminishing  the  in- 
comes of  the  plutocrats. 

Moreover,  the  public  would  not  be  allowed  to  see  the 
issue  correctly.  The  propaganda  of  the  rich  in  the  United 
States  is  quite  as  reckless  as  Streicher's.  We  may  take  as  a 
sample  the  words  of  Senator  Stephens  of  Mississippi  on 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendment  giving  the  fed- 
eral legislature  power  to  regulate  the  labor  of  persons  un- 
der eighteen  years  of  age.  This  august  legislator,  although 
the  proposal  was  to  confer  power  upon  the  body  which 
he  adorns,  informed  the  world  that  "This  is  a  socialistic 
movement  and  has  for  its  ends  purposes  far  deeper  and 
more  radical  than  appear  on  the  surface.  It  is  part  of  a 
hellish  scheme  laid  in  foreign  countries  to  destroy  our 
government.  Many  of  the  propagandists  of  the  measure 
are  Communists  and  Socialists.  .  .  .  The  child  becomes 
the  absolute  property  of  the  federal  government."  (Quoted 
from  Millis  and  Montgomery,  "Labor's  Progress  and 
Problems.")  Again  the  High  Priest  and  the  elders!  A 
long  and  serious  educational  work  will  be  needed  to  cause 
such  pronouncements  to  be  received  with  laughter  accom- 
panied by  inquiries  into  the  sources  of  the  speaker's  in- 
come. Until  the  general  public  can  no  longer  be  stam- 
peded by  rodomontade  into  actions  contrary  to  self-interest  ' 
no  less  than  to  common  humanity,  all  sane  advances  to- 
wards true  democracy  will  be  very  difficult. 

A  Distinctive  American  Democracy 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  ECONOMIC  POWER  BY   THE  DEMOCRACY   IS 

an  urgent  problem  for  those  who  wish  the  democratic 
form  of  government  to  survive.  The  danger  of  fascism  of 
the  German  or  Italian  variety  can  easily  mislead  public 
opinion  as  to  dangers  at  home.  Socialism  and  fascism  are 
European  products,  and  in  their  European  forms  are  not 
likely  to  become  popular  in  the  United  States:  both  hopes 
and  fears  must  take  new  forms  when  they  cross  the  At- 
lantic. What  is  to  be  feared  here  is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
happened  to  the  medieval  Italian  Republics,  which  ossi- 
fied into  plutocratic  oligarchies.  It  would  be  quite  possible, 
by  a  combination  of  violence  and  corruption,  to  make 
democratic  forms  nugatory  and  freedom  of  propaganda  a 
lost  illusion.  As  I  said  before,  the  coalescence  of  economic 
and  political  power  is  an  irresistible  tendency  in  the  mod- 
ern world.  It  may  be  effected  in  an  undemocratic  manner 
by  the  politicians,  as  has  happened  in  Russia,  Italy,  and 
Germany.  It  may  be  effected  in  an  undemocratic  manner 
by  the  plutocrats,  in  the  countries  that  are  nominally  dem- 
ocratic. For  the  believer  in  democracy,  the  only  practicable 
course  is  to  advocate  its  happening  in  a  democratic  way, 
by  the  transference  of  ultimate  economic  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  democratic  state. 
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SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


A  Voice  from  Main  Street,  U.S.A. 


by  WILLIAM  L.  WHITE 

A  son  of  the  prairies  derides  the  hag-ridden  intellectuals  of  the 
eastern  seaboard,  expounds  the  homely  democracy  of  the  real 
America,  and  even  refuses  to  be  profoundly  disturbed  by  the 
Klan.  The  smash  up  of  the  anti-Semitic  Winrod  bolsters  native 
confidence  that  it  can't  happen  in  Kansas  and  the  US. A. 


YOU    CANNOT   SEE   AMERICAN   DEMOCRACY   CLEARLY   OR  LOOK 

into  its  future  with  any  hope  of  accuracy  unless  you  first 
free  yourself  of  European  concepts.  The  thinking  of  most 
Atlantic  seaboard  intellectuals  is  hag-ridden — in  varying 
degrees — by  these  Leninist  and  Fascist  patterns.  As  a  guide 
to  what  is  actually  going  on  these  are  occasionally  helpful 
but  usually  misleading.  Karl  Marx  was  a  great  economist: 
as  a  political  prognosticator  he  was  colored  by  his  times 
and  as  a  guide  to  what  may  happen  in  America,  "Das 
Kapital"  has  no  more  practical  value  than  the  works  of 
Confucius. 

When  the  Romanov  dynasty  fell  to  pieces  under  the 
shocks  of  war,  it  was  inevitable  that  Russia  should  come 
under  the  control  of  its  most  intelligent,  purposeful  and 
ruthless  minority,  which  in  that  particular  combination  of 
circumstances  happened  to  be  a  Marxian  sect,  instead  of 
the  National  Geographic  Society  or  the  Oxford  Group. 

This  has  occurred  in  no  other  country  since,  nor  is 
there  any  likelihood  that  it  will  in  our  time.  But  the 
dramatic  example  of  that  October  revolution  has  distorted 
the  thinking  of  much  of  a  generation. 

The  Germans  have  never  had  to  fight  for  their  liberties. 
Such  as  they  had  prior  to  1914  were  presented  to  them  by 
Bismarck  in  the  same  spirit  that  a  feudal  industrialist 
gives  his  employes  a  turkey  dinner  in  recognition  of  faith- 
ful service.  True  democracy  came  to  Germany  in  1918  "in 
the  baggage  trains  of  the  Allies."  It  was  associated  with 
national  humiliation  and  it  lasted  only  fifteen  years.  There 
is  no  parallel  for  any  such  feeling  toward  democracy  in 
America. 

Is  Grass  Roots  Democracy  Different? 

DOUBTS  AND  WAVERINGS  AS  TO  WHETHER  AMERICAN  DEMOC- 

racy  can  succeed  in  the  new  complexities  of  the  modern 
world  are  largely  confined  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  intel- 
lectuals of  both  right  and  left.  But  out  yonder  in  the 
Hinterland — back  up  the  forks  of  the  creek — the  solid  yeo- 
man accepts  democracy  as  one  of  life's  great  truisms,  as 
undebatable  as  his  wife's  honor,  and  any  smooth-tongued 
stranger  who  tries  to  start  a  philosophical  argument  on 
either  subject  very  quickly  finds  himself  in  hot  water. 

To  mark  another  difference  between  the  United  States 
and  Germany,  we  have  never  had  a  serious  anti-Semitic 
movement  here,  while  there  has  never  been  a  time  in  the 
past  one  hundred  years  when  Germany  has  been  without 
one.  Jews  were  given  nominal  equality  before  the  law  in 
1871  by  Bismarck,  but  were  in  fact  excluded  from  most 
government  positions  and  many  professions.  The  anti- 
Semitic  riots  of  the  eighties  were  only  less  systematically 
organized  than  the  recent  window-smashings.  Jew-baiting 
was  given  a  semblance  of  intellectual  respectability  by  the 


German  historian  Treitschke.  The  various  pre-  and  post- 
war Junker  and  Nationalist  parties  were  openly  anti- 
Semitic.  Even  under  the  Weimar  Republic,  which  demo- 
cratically freed  the  Jews  of  all  racial  restrictions,  countless 
anti-Semitic  pamphlets  and  books  were  sold  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  and  serious  anti-Semitic  riots  broke 
out  as  early  as  1921.  Hitler,  like  any  other  skilled  dema- 
gogue, picked  up  and  molded  the  material  nearest  to 
hand. 

And  this  particular  kind  does  not  exist  in  America.  If 
the  country  seems  overly  conscious  of  Jews  at  present,  it 
is  only  a  pale  reflection  of  events  over  the  water,  which 
presently  will  pass  because  anti-Semitism  has  no  roots  in 
American  folklore. 

America  has  been  exposed  to  anti-Semitism  before  and 
it  failed  to  take.  The  revived  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  the  twen- 
ties was  in  theory  equally  opposed  to  Negroes,  Jews  and 
Catholics,  but  in  most  localities  little  attention  was  paid 
to  Jews  or  Negroes.  The  Klan's  anti-Catholicism,  how- 
ever, struck  a  deeper  note.  For  there  is  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  population  a  latent  suspicion  of  the  Roman  Church, 
and  a  mythology  about  it  handed  down  in  direct  line 
through  three  centuries  from  the  Roundhead  chapels  of 
England  to  the  evangelical  churches  in  little  country 
towns.  Guy  Fawkes'  Gunpowder  Plot  still  echoes  in  the 
tents  of  rural  American  revivalists,  although  anti-Catholi- 
cism has  completely  disappeared  from  the  more  enlight- 
ened and  prosperous  churches  of  all  denominations. 

Rise  and  Decline  of  the  KKK 

A  SIGNIFICANT  THING  ABOUT  THE   Ku   KLUX  Kj-AN  OF  THE 

twenties  was  that  its  membership  was  somewhat  ashamed 
of  its  intolerance — conscious  that  it  violated  an  American 
tradition — hence  its  furtive  secrecy  and  its  concealed  mem- 
bership. If  racial  and  religious  hatreds  led  them  to  join  it, 
few  of  them  were  proud  enough  of  these  passions  to  march 
unmasked.  Most  significant  of  all  was  the  fact  that  the 
Klan  did  not  question  the  democratic  method.  I  lived  in 
a  midwestern  town  which  had  a  Ku  Klux  mayor,  a  Ku 
Klux  sheriff,  a  Ku  Klux  judge  on  the  bench,  a  Ku  Klux 
governor  in  the  state  house,  and  a  Klan-endorsed  Senator 
in  Washington.  It  defeated  most  Catholic  candidates  for 
office,  and  removed  many  Catholic  teachers  from  the  pub- 
lic school  system.  It  boycotted  all  Catholic  business  men, 
and  to  a  much  smaller  degree  this  pressure  was  felt  by  the 
Jewish-owned  clothing  stores. 

But  never  during  their  tenure  of  power  did  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  question  the  right  of  their  enemies  to  speak 
and  vote  against  them.  They  had  absolute  control  of  the 
electoral  machinery,  but  when  they  were  beaten  they 
handed  it  over  to  their  enemies.  Had  anyone  ever  sug- 
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gested  that  they  use  it  to  seize  permanent  power,  the  rank 
and  file  of  Klansmen  would  have  been  deeply  shocked, 
and  would  have  walked  out  of  their  organization  in 
droves.  And  I  am  certain  that  had  any  speaker,  at  a  Klan 
meeting,  ventured  a  crack  about  the  "rotting  corpse  of 
democracy"  they  would  have  stormed  the  platform  to 
heave  him  out  for  talking  seditious  nonsense. 

Yet  the  Klan  was  a  100  percent  hysterical  American  re- 
sponse to  the  same  economic  pressures  which  in  Europe 
produced  Mussolini  and  Hitler.  It  was  a  confused  reaction 
to  the  post-war  depression  by  the  workers,  the  lower  mid- 
dle class  and  small  storekeepers — the  same  elements  which 
in  Europe  blended  into  fascism.  Because  they  could  not 
understand  the  economic  forces  which  caused  the  discon- 
tent, their  insecurities  revived  and  crystallized  around  their 
latent  religious  and  racial  prejudicies,  again  as  in  Europe. 
The  Klan  was  as  arrogantly  nationalistic  as  the  Nazi  or 
Fascist  movements,  but  because  this  country  is  economically 
self-contained,  this  nationalism  had  no  program  of  tru- 
culence  toward  foreign  governments,  and  no  program  of 
colonial  expansion. 

By  marked  contrast  with  its  European  cousins,  it  was 
definitely  unmilitary.  It  had  no  discipline  or  drill.  Its  titles 
(Kleagle,  Wizard  and  Titan)  and  its  flowing  robes  were 
grotesque  opposites  of  the  crisp  military  trappings  of 
European  Fascists,  and  from  this  I  conclude  that  the 
various  little  tin-pot  fuehrers  in  this  country  who  are  busily 
designing  snappy  shirts  and  shiny  boots  for  their  followers 
are  wasting  their  time.  The  military  caste  in  this  country 
does  not  enjoy  the  prestige  it  has  in  Europe. 

Most  significant  of  all,  the  Klan  reflected  the  democracy 
from  which  it  sprang  in  that  it  was  not  authoritarian.  It 
had  no  Duce  or  Fuehrer.  I  doubt  if  a  third  of  its  mem- 
bers would  have  recognized  a  photograph  of  Imperial 
Wizard  Hiram  Evans,  and  certainly  they  paid  him  no 
great  homage.  Most  of  their  business  was  transacted  by 
committees  and  caucuses  rather  than  by  edict.  There  was 
no  place  in  their  scheme  of  things  for  the  leader-father 
image — no  need  for  servile  worship  of  an  all-wise  chief- 
tain, and  this  again  is  a  product  of  a  century  of  self- 
government. 


A  band  of  Klansmen  riding  down  a  small  town  main  street 


It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  revived  Klan  had  all 
the  ingredients  and  enthusiasm  of  a  left-wing  movement 
without  a  left-wing  program.  Its  political  strongholds  in 
each  county  were  the  industrial  wards  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  railroad  tracks  and  the  country  precincts  which  in- 
cluded stony,  heavily  mortgaged  farms.  Its  target  was  the 
tolerant  and  smugly  prosperous  existing  political  machine, 
and  the  candidates  it  endorsed  in  local  politics  were  rela- 
tively unknown  young  men  on  the  make.  But  when  this 
social  eruption  had  broken  through  the  crust  of  the  old 
political  machine  and  spewed  them  to  the  surface  and  into 
office,  they  found  that  little  could  be  done  with  the  Klan's 
muddy-minded  program  of  frustrated  intolerance.  A  few 
of  them,  thinking  their  way  through  to  more  basic  issues, 
discarded  it  and  went  on  in  politics  to  real  usefulness — 
outstanding  among  these  being  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black  of 
Alabama. 

Although  the  Klan  was  again  politically  dead  by  1928, 
its  motivating  anti-Catholicism  flared  up  with  the  candi- 
dacy of  Governor  Smith.  Since  then  it  has  been  happily 
quiescent,  although  if  a  Catholic  should  become  a  candi- 
date for  the  presidency,  it  might  be  revived. 

Kansas  Didn't  Like  Winrod 

MY   NATIVE  STATE  OF  KANSAS  WAS  MORE  RECENTLY  EXPOSED 

to  anti-Semitism  last  summer,  when  the  Rev.  Gerald  Win 
rod  of  Wichita  entered  the  primaries  for  the  Republican 
senatorial  nomination.  Winrod  had  for  years  been  a  travel 
ing  tent  evangelist  and  in  connection  with  this  busines 
ran  an  obscure  but  venomously  anti-Semitic  weekly,  The 
Defender,  which  not  only  circulated  the  Protocols  of  Zion 
and  similar  lies  about  the  Jews  but  on  occasion  touched  up 
the  Catholics  as  well. 

Winrod  not  only  had  contact  with  such  well  known 
anti-Semites  as  James  True  of  Washington,  D.C.,  bu 
Kansas  leaders  believe  that  he  or  his  associates  were  able 
to  tap  important  anti-Semitic  sucker-money,  which  can  be 
found  in  the  lunatic  fringes  of  the  very  rich. 

At  any  rate,  his  campaign  in  Kansas  was  lavishly 
financed.  His  weekly  political  mailing  list  blanketed  the 
state,  and  he  spent  three  or  four  times  as  much  money  on 
the  radio  as  his  opponents  combined.  For 
about  six  months  he  kept  a  former  state 
commander  of  the  American  Legion  on  j 
his  payroll  to  build  up  his  local  political 
contacts. 

He  or  his  associates  were  early  smart 
enough  to  see  that  Winrod's  pristine  anti- 
Semitism  not  only  had  small  appeal  to 
Kansas  voters  but  might  have  a  disastrous 
kick-back.  So  Winrod  spent  most  of  his 
time  pouring  it  on  the  New  Deal  and 
calling  the  people  to  the  defense  of  de- 
mocracy against  the  "izzums,"  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  communism. 

But  his  opponents  had  no  trouble  in 
nailing  him  up  against  his  past  utter- 
ances on  anti-Semitism,  with  the  result 
that  in  the  primary  he  ran  a  bad  third. 
Clyde  M.  Reed,  veteran  Progressive 
leader,  ran  first  with  104,000  votes.  Dallas 
Knapp,  state  senator  and  well  known 
corporation  attorney,  ran  second  with 
64,000  votes.  Winrod  in  spite  of  his  lav-  i 
ish  campaign  got  only  52,000  votes,  and  1 
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SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


Wide  World 
Rev.  Gerald  B.  Winrod,  who  lost  a  grass  roots  election  in  1938 

a  careful  survey  showed  that  practically  all  of  these  voted 
for  him  not  because  they  agreed  with  him  about  the  Jews 
but  because  he  was  strongest  against  the  New  Deal. 

ON   A   VERY   RECENT  TRIP   TO   KANSAS   I  SPENT  SEVERAL  DAYS 

intensively  listening  myself,  as  well  as  talking  to  various 
Congressmen  and  to  state  and  county  office  holders  whose 
business  it  is  to  detect  even  the  smallest  ripple  in  the  cur- 
rent of  popular  opinion.  On  the  basis  of  these  sound  re- 
ports I  can  say  that  there  is  less  anti-Semitism  in  Kansas 
than  there  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  it  was  negligible 
then. 

The  state's  percentage  of  native  born  population  is  the 
highest  in  the  union,  and  probably  90  percent  of  these  are 
of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  stock.  It  has  few  Jews,  but  enough 
so  that  even  in  little  towns  the  people  can  form  an  opinion 
on  them,  and  this  is  that  Jews  are  not  particularly  differ- 
ent from  their  competitors  in  the  clothing  business.  No 
one  questions  their  eligibility  for  membership  in  country 
clubs,  lodges  or  in  the  general  social  life  of  country  towns. 

But  the  people  have  reacted  sharply  to  events  overseas. 

I  asked  the  owner  of  a  big  Jewish  clothing  store  if  he 
had  felt  any  echoes  of  the  recent  window-smashings  in 
Berlin.  He  said  there  had  been  just  one  incident.  An  old 
friend  of  his — a  Christian — had  come  to  him  in  all  serious- 
ness and  asked  him  why  he  didn't  fire  the  six  Catholics 
who  worked  for  him  because  the  Catholics  and  Father 
Coughlin  were  trying  to  stir  up  the  same  thing  in  this 
country.  My  Jewish  friend  told  him  he  wouldn't  think  of 
it.  Those  Catholics  had  worked  for  him  for  years,  he 
hadn't  even  paid  any  attention  to  how  many  Catholics  he 
had,  and  anyway,  most  Catholics  disapproved  just  as 
strongly  of  what  Father  Coughlin  was  trying  to  stir  up 
as  he  did. 

A  Kansas  Congressman  tells  me  that  his  people  are  now 
thinking  about  two  things:  crop  prices  and  rearmament. 
As  an  inland  state,  Kansas  has  always  been  against  big 
armies  and  navies.  But  he  says  today  people  are  worrying 
about  rearmament — wondering  if  we  need  it,  and  most 


of  them  feeling  that  maybe  we  really  do.  They  don't  like 
what  the  Germans  are  up  to. 

Our  Ephemeral  Political  Lunacies 

IT  IS  A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MENTAL  HEALTH  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

people  that  racial  and  religious  prejudices  did  not  flare  up 
during  the  depression.  They  saw  it  as  a  clear  cut  economic 
issue,  and  the  battle  lines  of  1932  and  1936  were  cleanly 
drawn  on  this  realistic  basis.  There  was  vehemence  under 
strain,  but  it  did  not  explode  into  neuroses — fantastic  no- 
tions that  the  plottings  of  foreign  enemies  or  stealthy 
minorities  were  at  the  bottom  of  it  all — the  equivalent,  in 
mass  psychology,  of  persecution  mania. 

Yet  briefly,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  depression,  America 
did  indulge  in  one  neurotic  phantasy — the  craze  for  tech- 
nocracy which  is  significant  not  because  the  movement 
was  important,  but  because  it  mirrors  the  American  mind 
under  strain  and  in  a  mood  of  wishful  thinking. 

In  a  moment  of  despair  over  politicians,  after  Hoover 
was  discredited  but  before  Roosevelt's  popularity  had 
caught  on,  America  yearned  not  for  the  screaming  dic- 
tator wreaking  class  vengeance,  but  for  order  brought 
about  by  a  committee  of  brisk  young  engineers,  who  some- 
how would  bring  to  bear  on  chaos  the  cool  and  skillful 
collective  mind  of  science.  America  did  not  want  heads 
to  roll;  she  wanted  the  wheels  of  industry  to  start  turning. 

There  is  every  probability  that  we  shall  escape  the  Euro- 
pean type  of  fascism,  and  for  this  we  may  thank  three 
factors.  First,  we  need  not  fear  our  neighbors.  Second, 
having  no  vital  lack  of  markets  or  raw  materials,  we  can 
settle  our  major  economic  problems  within  our  borders. 
Lastly,  we  have  no  overwhelming  majorities.  We  are  a 
heterogeneous  folk  united  by  the  democratic  tradition  and 
the  English  speech.  If  there  is  a  scant  plurality  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin,  the  rest  came  from  every  "European  nation 
and  every  continent. 

This  takes  from  dictatorship  an  important  working  tool : 
it  is  impossible  to  beat  the  ancestral  tom-toms  urging  a 
united  and  homogeneous  nation  to  fall  with  magnificent 
courage  upon  a  small  and  powerless  minority — the  scape- 
goat technique  used  by  Mussolini  against  the  Freemasons 
and  by  Hitler  against  the  Jews. 

If  the  present  administration  or  its  successor  after  1940 
fumbles  the  economic  situation,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
we  may  have  a  hysterical  political  movement  in  this  coun- 
try. But  it  will  be  accompanied  by  no  uniformed  plug- 
uglies  and  no  concentration  camps.  It  will  be  a  composite 
of  Share-the-Wealth,  Ham  and  Eggs,  Christian  Soldiers, 
Social  Credit,  and  the  Little  Brown  Church  in  the  Dell. 
It  will  have  the  European-minded  ideology  experts  worked 
up  to  a  fine  creamy  lather  trying  to  decide  whether  it  is  a 
Fascist  phoney  or  the  real  Marxian  McCoy.  It  will  come 
into  power  on  the  basis  of  free  speech  and  the  secret  bal- 
lot and  presently  go  out  by  the  same  route. 

Democracy's  strength  in  America  rests  not  on  reasoned 
arguments,  but  on  habit.  It  is  our  vernacular  idiom  of  gov- 
ernment. For  more  than  a  century  the  American  people 
have  been  electing  every  public  official  from  presidents 
down  to  township  trustees  and  dog  catchers — through  the 
entire  maze  of  state  and  county  government.  Democracy's 
roots  are  as  deep  in  American  consciousness  as  the  Eng- 
lish language  itself,  and  profound  changes  in  both  move 
with  glacial  slowness,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
eloquent  logical  arguments  in  favor  of  both  dictatorship 
and  Esperanto. 
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ECCB  HOMO 


Christianity  in  This  Hour 


by  GEORGE  N.  SHUSTER 


The  task  of  the  churches  is  to  proclaim  that  God,  not  Caesar, 
is  the  eternally  surviving  pledge  of  the  inviolable  freedom  of 
the  human  spirit.  Here  a  Catholic  scholar  and  journalist,  who 
knows  not  only  his  native  America,  but  the  travail  of  his  fellow 
churchmen  throughout  Europe,  points  out  that  Christianity,  in 
its  traditional  theology,  teaches  that  endowment  of  human  rights 
— which  is  the  essence  of  democracy. 


THERE  is  BEFORE  ME  A  LETTER  WRITTEN  BY  A  FRIEND  RE- 
leased  from  a  Nazi  prison — one  of  those  German  Catho- 
lics, fortunately  numerous,  who  was  never  in  doubt  as 
to  which  part  he  must  take  in  the  debate  now  raging  be- 
tween justice  and  oppression,  faith  and  denial  of  faith. 
He  suffered  a  good  deal,  and  he  writes  in  part: 

I  begged  all  Jews  who  became  my  fellow  prisoners  not  to 
attribute  to  Christians  any  portion  of  the  blame  for  the  bestial 
treatment  they  met  at  the  hands  of  these  brown-shirted  Ary- 
ans, but  to  remember  that  every  true  Christian  in  the  world 
joins  with  them  in  prayer  that  the  yoke  of  oppression  may  be 
lifted  from  their  shoulders. 

With  that  letter  I  associate  myself  fervently,  gratefully, 
because  no  conviction  I  hold  or  could  imagine  myself 
holding  is  so  deep  and  real  as  this — that  the  thing  to  be 
decided  in  the  relatively  immediate  future  is  not  the  fate 
of  empires  and  democracies  but  the  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual man  to  reverence  and  aspire  toward  every  decent, 
every  noble,  every  God-given  impulse  that  stirred  in  the 
hearts  of  his  fathers.  The  question  is  whether  wrong- 
doing shall  in  the  future  be  confronted  with  indignation, 
and  whether  righteousness  shall  any  longer  enlist  the 
service  of  men. 

What  does  that  mean  in  terms  of  real  life? 

We  have  sometimes  been  looked  upon,  we  Catholics, 
as  persons  so  anxious  to  ward  of?  communism  from  hu- 
man society  that  we  were  willing  to  accept  as  allies  any 
group  that  promised  to  resist  the  Russian  system.  There- 
fore let  me  make  this  perfectly  clear  from  the  beginning: 
The  aged  Pope  has  said  not  once  but  many  times  that  in 
communism,  abhorrent  though  its  methods  and  its  fanat- 
icism are,  there  has  at  any  rate  stirred  the  hope  of  bet- 
tering the  lot  of  the  common  man  and  of  liberating  him 
from  oppression;  but  that  in  the  new  peril  which  has 
come  upon  the  world,  nothing  is  emphasized  except  the 
conqueror's  right  to  subordinate  every  man,  woman  and 
child  to  a  military  force  purposively  brutalized  so  as  to 
make  easier  the  subjugation  of  peoples  still  in  a  measure 
free.  Therefore  this  aged  Pope  did  not  repudiate  Manual 
Thorez  when  he  came  offering  an  outstretched  hand  in 
the  name  of  French  Communists,  but  let  him  know  that 
he  respected  many  of  the  ethical  impulses  for  which  the 
Party  stood  and  that,  if  real  peace  was  honestly  desired 
with  the  Church,  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
jbe  welcome.  And  therefore  this  same  Pope  did  close 
[the  door  to  Hitler,  as  a  symbol  that  nothing  whatever 
— nothing  of  which  even  charity  could  conceive — any 
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longer  bridges  the  gulf  between  Christianity  and  the 
system  that  bears  as  its  sign  a  caricature  of  the  Cross. 

During  these  last  years  I  have  gone  much  among 
German  Catholics  in  the  Rhineland,  East  Germany  and 
Austria.  Yes,  there  were  some  opportunists  and  some 
deplorably  misguided  burghers.  Not  many,  just  a  few. 
For  this  folk  as  a  whole,  with  its  profound  and  touching 
loyalties  to  the  spirit  and  its  too-much  of  mysticism, 
is  sound  and  right  as  it  always  was,  knowing  full  well 
the  stuff  of  which  the  martyr  is  made  and  only  outwardly 
fearful  of  the  weapons  which  have  temporarily  rendered 
the  oppressor  strong.  There  is  no  prayer  anywhere  in  the 
world  like  the  prayer  which  now  rises  in  densely  packed 
German  Catholic  churches.  I  shall  describe  it,  if  I  can,  with 
one  picture. 

"Ecce  Homo" 

THERE  CAME  INTO  EXILE  A  PRIEST,  RELEASED  SOME  TIME 
previous  from  a  Nazi  concentration  camp.  In  response  to 
our  questions,  he  told  us  that  he  had  made  a  promise  not 
to  discuss  what  treatment  had  been  accorded  him  there, 
but  that  no  provision  in  his  oath  kept  him  from  letting  us 
see  for  ourselves.  Then  he  stripped  to  the  waist  and  we 
beheld  the  marks  of  the  scourging — the  welts  that  had 
healed,  but  which  ran  about  his  body  like  cicatrices  of 
flame;  and  we  closed  our  eyes,  shuddering  at  this  stark 
revival  for  our  imaginations  of  diat  most  ancient  of 
Christianity's  pictures,  the  Ecce  Homo.  And  I  think  there 
was  in  none  of  us  any  doubt  that  in  the  end,  the  fearful 
image  of  Him  which  this  poor  priest  was  fated  to  be  (and 
he  is  only  one  of  many)  will  hover  over  the  German 
people  like  a  benediction  and  a  consecrating  sign. 

And  so  I  set  these  two — the  Pope  and  his  people — 
against  the  frantic  boasts  and  foolish  words  which  some- 
times come  to  us  these  days,  by  way  of  radio  addresses 
and  magazine  articles  bearing  a  Catholic  or  Protestant 
label.  These  things  are  certainly  not  in  keeping  with  free 
Catholic  activity  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Western 
Europe  is  crowded  today  with  refugees,  among  them 
many  thousands  of  Catholics  from  Germany,  from  both 
camps  in  Spain.  Generally  they  disappear  quickly  from 
sight,  being  mere  homeless  human  flotsam  looked  upon 
officially  with  toleration  only  so  long  as  they  manage  to 
be  in  no  wise  burdensome.  But  sometimes,  as  was  the 
case  after  the  annexation  of  Austria,  they  waited  in  long 
queues  before  hastily  erected  rescue  stations— dirty,  dishev- 
eled, tired-out  pilgrims  from  horror  into  desolation. 
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There  waited  together,  sinners  and  saints,  poets  and 
workingmen,  gray-bearded  monarchists  and  young  revo- 
lutionaries, assembled  as  if  the  hour  of  Judgment  Day 
had  strangely  been  advanced.  And  I  am  sure  that  no  one 
round  about  them  missed  the  object  lesson  which  their 
presence  implied.  For  what  were  they,  what  could  they 
be,  but  sudden  and  specter-like  reminders  of  what  liberty 
actually  is  and  what  energies  the  struggle  for  it  may 
rightfully  enlist? 

Today  Catholicism  has  influence  only  on  three  gov- 
ernments in  continental  Europe — Holland,  Belgium  and 
Switzerland.  And  I  think  that  nowhere  else  is  the  spirit 
of  defense  more  alert,  or  the  readiness  to  aid  those  who 
are  victims  of  disaster  more  pronounced.  These  are  small 
and  imperiled  peoples,  close  to  the  battle  line.  We  may 
pause  to  pay  tribute  to  them.  For  not  a  man  or  woman 
among  them  can  be  sure,  the  present  temper  of  the 
world's  great  "democracies"  being  what  it  is,  that  the 
oppressor  will  not  suddenly  turn  on  them,  subjugate 
them,  and  throw  all  who  have  resisted  into  the  kind  of 
dungeon  only  he  can  build.  Nevertheless  they  have  made 
up  their  minds  to  stand.  I  do  not  believe  that  even  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  statesmanship  can  talk  them  out  of  that.  .  .  . 

Our  Diverse  American  Minorities 

SOMETIMES  ONE  ASKS  ONESELF,  A  LITTLE  FEARFULLY,  IF  AS 
much  could  be  said  for  us  of  the  United  States  in  an 
hour  of  real  danger.  The  reasons  for  this  anxiety  are 
worth  considering  frankly.  This  republic  is  characterized 
by  divided  sovereignty  and  by  divided  groups.  Nowhere 
else,  perhaps,  is  the  power  of  the  state  so  cautiously 
circumscribed  and  parceled  out;  and  nowhere  else  as 
well  are  self-conscious  minorities  so  aware  of  mutual  an- 
tagonisms. We  are  a  nation  composed  of  races,  some 
of  which  have  not  been  assimilated  and  are  probably 
not  assimilable;  of  religions  which,  partly  by  reason  of 
historical  conditions  prevailing  in  the  colonization  period 
and  partly  because  racial  and  religious  groups  sometimes 
overlap,  are  easily  made  topics  for  heated  emotional 
controversy;  of  old  and  tenacious  cultural  divisions,  which 
result  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  diversity  of  our 
human  landscape  and  our  provincial  history;  and,  of 
course,  of  economic  disparateness  normal  in  all  countries 
but  more  pronounced  here,  possibly,  by  reason  of  our 
relatively  new  and  undeveloped  social  security  system. 

Such  differences  are  not  evil  in  themselves.  They  add 
a  great  deal,  at  least  potentially,  to  the  vitality  and  inter- 
est of  the  national  life.  We  can  profit,  if  we  like,  by  French 
refinement  and  Irish  wit;  by  Yankee  shrewdness  and 
Negro  willingness  to  sing  and  bear  it.  An  American 
may,  if  he  so  desires,  study  the  religions  of  all  the  world 
without  leaving  home,  sample  the  products  of  every 
school  of  cookery,  and  hear  all  the  tongues  of  earth  in 
turn.  If  variety  be  truly  the  spice  of  life,  there  is  lack  of 
nothing  to  whet  our  appetites.  Yet  it  needs  no  proof— 
the  assertion  that  as  a  result  of  this  variousness  of  expe- 
rience and  background  we  can  easily  be  flung  at  one  an- 
other's throats. 

American  history  is  a  record  of  major  and  minor  ex- 
plosions caused  by  continuous  inter-group  friction,  and 
no  week  goes  by  that  does  not  bring  to  each  and  every 
community  awareness  of  that  friction  in  several  ways. 

It  may  be  argued  that  this  very  diversity  is  our  safe- 
guard; that  there  are  so  many  differences  that  negative 
unanimity  is  seldom  possible.  I  do  not  think  this  is  the 


case.  During  the  World  War  we  treated  the  German- 
speaking  minority  worse  than  it  was  treated  anywhere 
else;  and  our  collective  attitude  towards  the  Oriental 
peoples  has  until  quite  recently  been  shocking. 

The  Recoil  Against  Nazi  Cleavages 

IT  WAS  WITH   ALL  THIS   IN   MIND  THAT  SOME   OF   US   TALKED 

in  1933  with  certain  Nazi  leaders.  We  told  them  that  if 
they  persisted  in  anti-Semitic,  anti-labor  and  anti-religious 
activities,  every  thoughtful  American  would  be  driven  by 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  if  by  nothing  else,  to 
oppose  them.  For,  ignoring  momentarily  the  principles  of 
conduct  involved,  it  was  perfectly  obvious  to  such  Ameri- 
cans that  if  the  relatively  primitive  organizations  of  the 
early  Klan  period  could  drum  up  so  much  antipathy,  a 
modern  government  equipped  with  all  the  agencies  of 
propaganda  could  easily  create  irreparable  havoc.  But 
some  of  these  Nazis  answered  quite  frankly  that  they 
had  no  more  fervent  a  desire  than  to  create  just  such 
havoc.  So  far  the  Nazis  have  failed,  partly  because  they 
attacked  too  many  groups,  and  partly  because  a  large 
number  of  thoughtful  writers  throughout  the  world  car- 
ried on  too  vigorous  a  campaign  against  them.  Neverthe- 
less I  am  sure  that  if  ever  our  vigor  is  relaxed,  or  if  the 
stream  of  new  recruits  should  for  some  reason  run  thin, 
there  might  be  a  different  story  to  tell.  At  the  present 
moment,  on  the  one  hand  it  is  quite  fashionable  in  vari- 
ous circles  to  pose  as  an  anti-Semite — deploring  Hitler's 
pogroms,  of  course,  but  palliating  them  nevertheless.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  have  watched  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Americans  of  the  liberal  tradition  unconsciously 
adopt  an  attitude  of  self-defense  by  letting  no  such  asser- 
tions pass  unchallenged.  If  that  instinct  should  fail,  God 
help  us  all! 

Of  economic  unsettlement  and  reorganization  we  can 
be  less  fearful.  No  country  in  modern  history,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Spain,  has  been  sold  out  to  des- 
potism because  of  class  warfare.  In  this  respect  the  vari- 
ous philosophic  systems  of  economic  determinism  have 
broken  down.  It  can  now  be  stated  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  though  the  Nazis  waxed  strong  because  of 
widespread  economic  suffering  and  the  use  of  interested 
propaganda  funds,  they  actually  fastened  their  grip  on 
the  German  government  for  precisely  the  opposite  rea- 
sons. They  would  never  have  obtained  the  endorsement 
of  the  army,  or  gained  the  needed  support  for  their  pro- 
gram of  progressive  inflation,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact 
that  the  economic  substructure  of  the  nation  had  been 
so  firmly  established  by  Chancellor  Bruening  and  others 
that  recourse  to  autarchy  and  rearmament,  long  cherished 
by  ultra-nationalists,  was  possible.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
we  should  look  upon  economic  reorganization — even  if 
it  should  ultimately  necessitate  a  marked  drift  toward  a 
planned  economy — not  as  a  revolutionary,  liberty-destroy- 
ing factor  in  itself,  but  that  we  should  be  on  guard  lest 
some  minority  bent  on  suppressing  other  minorities  be- 
come dominant  under  cover  of  it. 

The  Opportunity  of  the  Church  in  America 

IT  SEEMS  TO  ME  THAT  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA    i 

is  facing  one  of  those  providential  opportunities  which 
in  every  stage  of  history  give  religion  an  unimpeachable 
pragmatic  sanction.  I  speak  of  the  Christian  Church  and 
not  of  the  Catholic  Church  alone,  because  any  influence 
we  Catholics  can  bring  to  (Continued  on  page  169) 
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The  Church  and  Freedom 


by  EVERETT  R.  CLINCHY 

Out  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  sprang  what  is  known 
as  the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews.  Here  its 
secretary  voices  the  Protestant  charge  in  this  crisis.  To  him, 
attack  on  one  faith  is  an  attack  on  all.  The  future  of  the 
churches  is  bound  up  in  the  future  of  democracy,  and  that  means 
not  only  liberty  to  worship  but  also  freedom  to  preach  their 
moral  and  ethical  message  without  restriction. 


THE  CHURCH,  PERHAPS  MORE  THAN  ANY  OTHER  INSTITUTION, 

is  concerned  over  the  continuance  of  freedom  in  the 
world.  Illustrations  of  what  happens  to  churchmen  when 
a  state  government  claims  sovereignty  over  conscience 
might  be  drawn  from  any  man's  land  in  wartime,  or  from 
Stalin's,  Mussolini's,  or  Hitler's  political  machines  today. 

A   LONELY   CELL   IN   A    GERMAN   CONCENTRATION   CAMP   CON- 

fincs  the  one-time  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  of  Berlin.  His 
name  is  Martin  Niemoeller.  His  wife,  in  fifty-minute  visits 
once  a  month,  marks  the  wasting  away  of  this  pastor's 
physical  body.  He  said  recently,  "Spiritually  I  feel  like  a 
ship  in  a  storm  at  sea,  dragging  anchors — but  the  cable 
still  holds."  The  prediction  is  that  he  will  be  martyred  by 
solitary  imprisonment  and  mental  punishment. 

Niemoeller  is  one  of  thirteen  hundred  evangelical 
churchmen  who  have  been  imprisoned  at  one  time  or 
another  by  the  Nazi  government.  His  offense  is  his  in- 
sistence that  Christianity  places  the  individual  person- 
ality and  its  relationship  with  God,  supreme;  his  insis- 
tence that  it  is  the  function  of  the  Church  to  serve  as 
guide  and  spokesman  for  human  liberty  in  general. 

Catcalls,  hooting  and  jeering  greeted  Cardinal  Faul- 
haber  in  his  Munich  Cathedral  more  than  once  during  the 
past  year.  Catholic  priests  have  been  imprisoned.  Rectories 
have  been  mobbed.  Why?  Because  in  sum  these  Roman 
Catholic  Christians  cannot  admit  that  the  essence  of  the 
state  is  the  Macht,  the  Gewalt,  the  power.  They  are  say- 
ing, not  to  a  political  party,  not  to  a  national  statism,  but 
only  to  God  can  we  say,  "Thine  is  the  power,  forever  and 
ever." 

And  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews  are  being  burned.  .  .  . 

OURS    IS    A    GENERATION    WHEN    THE    RELATIONSHIP    OF    THE 

church  and  freedom  is  a  top  question.  In  Communist  Rus- 
sia, in  Fascist  Italy,  in  the  Nazi  German  Reich,  in  military 
Japan,  the  pressure  of  government  is  to  drive  the  people 
into  dualism,  the  dualism  of  the  inner  and  the  outer  life. 
The  state  and  the  inner  values  are  declared  completely 
separate.  And  the  state  claims  the  power  and  the  might 
over  life. 

The  dictator  (which  is  a  twentieth  century  word  for 
despot)  insists  that  the  state  is  totalitarian  (a  twentieth 
century  word  for  tyranny).  Every  child  is  born  to  the 
state.  His  education,  his  vocation,  and  his  avocation  are 
the  business  of  the  state. 

Has  the  church  under  a  totalitarian  government  frec- 
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dom  to  instruct  its  youth?  No.  Not  a  word  about  religion 
as  a  way  of  life!  How  can  religious  educators  be  free  to 
teach  the  implications  of  Christianity  in  the  areas  of  po- 
litical economy  or  citizenship?  Statism  itself  is  a  religion, 
as  the  dean  of  Chichester  said,  which  tolerates  no  rival. 

Free  discussion  in  young  people's  societies?  No.  In- 
deed, there  is  no  application  of  any  religious  gospel  to  any 
social  philosophy  needed  under  a  dictatorship.  Comrade 
Stalin,  II  Duce,  or  Fuehrer  Hitler  has  all  the  answers. 

May  the  women's  missionary  society's  next  meeting 
take  as  its  topic  either  its  educational  work  in  China,  or 
perhaps  problems  of  world  peace?  No.  There  may  be  no 
silly  concern  for  barbarous  Chinese  who  resist  the  civili- 
zation of  the  Japanese  army,  or  missionary  enterprise  for 
the  weak  and  humble.  Humility  is  a  Jewish  ideal!  And  as 
for  peace,  that  is  heresy.  "War  alone  ennobles."  Musso- 
lini said  so. 

Possibly  die  men's  brotherhood  of  the  church  may  dis- 
cuss rumors  of  corruption  in  the  bureaucracy  of  the  gov- 
ernment? It  will  if  the  brotherhood  wants  the  secret  police 
to  pull  its  members  out  of  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
beat  them  and  drag  them  into  the  barbed  wire  encamp- 
ment, or  to  Siberia. 

But  surely  the  pastor  will  choose  to  preach  next  Sunday 
about  the  dignity  of  the  human  personality  as  a  child  of 
God,  and  mention  man's  natural  rights — freedom  of  the 
intellect,  with  free  speech,  free  assembly,  freedom  of  the 
press  (the  liberty  to  publish  this  issue  of  the  Survey 
Graphic,  for  example)  and  complete  freedom  for  the  dis- 
ciplines of  the  hour  of  worship.  Such  a  pastor,  guilty  of 
critical  humanism  on  the  first  count,  would  be  incarcera- 
ted as  a  rank  democrat,  Public  Enemy  Number  One. 

This  absurdity  would  be  uproariously  funny  were  it 
not  so  tragic.  Totalitarian  statism  is  a  disease  which 
threatens  our  American  democracy  like  germs  from  a 
black  plague.  It  is  most  serious  to  those  of  us  who  have  a 
theology  as  well  as  a  philosophy.  The  ideas  that  die  es- 
sence of  die  state  is  power,  the  method  of  the  state  is 
force,  the  instrument  of  the  state  is  violence,  contain  the 
threat  of  death  not  only  to  the  American  way,  but  to  a 
free  church  as  well. 

Freedom  Is  a  Spiritual  Concept 

MORE  AND  MORE  AMERICAN  RELIGIOUS  LEADERS  ARE  COMING 
to  feel  that  the  future  of  the  visible  church  in  the  United 
States  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  future  of  democ- 
racy. 
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In  the  summer  of  1938,  the  Oxford  oecumenical  con- 
ference listed  eight  primary  aspects  of  freedom  essential 
to  its  duty  of  witness: 

(a)  Freedom  to  determine  faith  and  creed; 

(b)  Freedom  of  public  and  private  worship,  preaching  and 
teaching; 

(c)  Freedom  from  any  imposition  by  the  state  of  religious 
ceremonies  and  forms  of  worship; 

(d)  Freedom  to  determine  the  nature  of  its  government  and 
the  qualifications  of  its  ministers  and  members,  and,  con- 
versely the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  join  the  church 
to  which  he  feels  called; 

(e)  Freedom  to  control  the  education  of  its  ministers,  to  give 
religious  instruction  to  its  youth,  and  to  provide  for  ade- 
quate development  of  their  religious  life; 

(f)  Freedom   of  Christian   service   and   missionary   activity, 
both  home  and  foreign; 

(g)  Freedom  of  cooperation  with  other  churches; 

(h)  Freedom  to  use  such  facilities,  open  to  all  citizens  of 
associations,  as  will  make  possible  the  accomplishment 
of  these  ends,  as,  e.g.,  the  ownership  of  property  and  the 
collection  of  funds. 

Such  freedom  is  understood,  respected  and  guaranteed 
by  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  this  nation.  The  blessing  of  com- 
plete religious  liberty  is  a  right  of  every  group,  as  George 
Washington  wrote  to  the  Quakers  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Now  it  becomes  clear  that  all  religious  people  must 
stand  together  to  defend  mutually  this  unalienable  right. 
Wherever  Jews  in  the  twentieth  century  have  been  denied 
freedom,  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  soon  suffered  with 
them.  Here  in  the  United  States  let  every  church  stand 
up  for  the  rights,  dignity  and  good  name  of  every  other 
religious  group.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  American  Cath- 
olics, Jews,  and  Protestants  keep  alive  a  collective  commu- 
nity sense,  for  religious  freedom  is  a  common  cause  of 
free  men. 

Moreover,  freedom  itself  is  a  religious  concept.  In  this 
sense  democracy  and  religion  are  mutually  dependent. 
Dr.  George  A.  Buttrick,  president  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  pointed  out  re- 
cently that  democracy  is  a  religious  concept  because,  un- 
less we  go  beyond  the  material  realm,  man  is  no  better 
than  a  sheep.  If  one  believes  in  democracy,  one  believes 
in  spiritual  values.  When  real  religion  disappears,  democ- 
racy is  doomed.  But  so  long  as  the  conviction  lives  that 
every  personality  has  dignity  and  spiritual  worth,  and 
people  act  in  accord  with  it,  so  long  the  confidence  will 
endure  that  people  may  be  trusted  to  govern  themselves 
democratically,  no  matter  how  blundering  they  may  ap- 
pear to  be,  or  really  are. 

ONE   FURTHER  NEED  FOR   FREEDOM  OF  RELIGION   IN  A  DEMOC- 

racy  lies  in  the  prophetic  office  of  the  church.  Masses  of 
the  people  in  Russia,  Italy,  Germany  and  Austria  ex- 
changed their  freedom  for  the  dictatorship  state  when 
social  and  economic  justice  were  not  taken  any  more 
seriously  by  the  churchmen  generally  than  by  privileged 
pagans.  Catholics,  Jews  and  Protestants  alike  failed.  The 
Oxford  Conference,  referred  to  above,  recognized  this 
fact,  penitently: 

If  as  churches  we  are  deeply  disquieted  by  the  political 
development  of  our  age  and  our  time,  we  have  to  acknowl- 
edge a  large  share  of  responsibility.  .  .  .  We  have  not  ex- 


pressed our  faith  in  the  redeeming  Cross  of  Christ  in 
terms  of  our  social  relations.  We  have  accepted  without  clear 
protest  existing  social  divisions.  In  like  manner  we  recog- 
nize that  churches  have  at  times  substituted  for  the  true 
totalitarianism  of  Christ,  which  requires  that  every  activity 
and  every  relation  should  be  subject  to  the  Will  of  God,  a 
forced  totalitarianism,  political  in  character.  They  have  too 
often  been  far  more  concerned  for  their  own  security  and 
prestige  in  this  world  than  for  fulfilling  their  Lord's  com- 
mission and  serving  mankind  in  the  spirit  of  self-sacrificing 
love.  We  today  acknowledge  with  deep  humility  our  share 
in  this  guilt. 

The  Church  and  Justice 

THE  CHURCH  MUST  CRY  OUT  AGAINST  INJUSTICE,  BUT  IT  CAN 

only  do  so  where  liberty  prevails;  and  it  will  have  free- 
dom to  do  so  only  as  long  as  a  reasonable  degree  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  democracy  is  maintained.  One  of  the  im- 
portant facts  we  have  learned  over  the  past  six  years  is 
that  there  is  a  high  correlation  between  freedom  and  jus- 
tice. Hunger,  desperate  want,  and  the  vague  feeling  that 
one  has  no  stake  in  the  social  order  as  it  is,  is  the  soil  in 
which  the  seeds  of  totalitarianism  sprout. 

No  institution  is  more  aware  of  this  truth  than  the 
church.  Hence  the  increasing  attention  which  Protestant 
ministers,  Catholic  priests  and  Jewish  rabbis  are  giving  to 
farm  and  labor  problems  and  the  economic  questions  gen- 
erally. Recently  an  interfaith  conference  on  democracy 
and  economic  planning  was  held  in  Brooklyn,  attended 
by  clergy  and  lay  leaders  of  the  three  faiths,  which  dis- 
cussed in  detail  the  religious  aspects  of  the  present  eco- 
nomic order. 

This  sort  of  cooperation  and  joint  consultation  on  social 
justice  questions  between  leaders  of  the  National  Catho- 
lic Welfare  Conference,  the  Synagogue  Council  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America  have  become  one  of  the  important  religious 
phenomena  of  the  twentieth  century. 

THE    CHURCHES    HAVE    BECOME    KEENLY    ALIVE    TO    THE    FACT 

that,  for  themselves,  freedom  means  not  only  liberty  of 
worship  but  freedom  to  preach  their  moral  and  ethical 
message  without  restriction.  They  have  seen  the  totalitar- 
ian states  attempt  to  abolish  religion  altogether. 

Under  this  dispensation  religion  is  stripped  of  its  power 
to  mold  men's  lives  into  noble  channels  and  to  direct  the 
social  order  into  just  and  useful  ways.  The  American 
churches,  according  to  present  indications,  are  determined 
that  their  freedom  of  worship  and  expression  shall  not  be 
curtailed  here.  An  indication  of  this  determination  is  con- 
tained in  a  resolution  recently  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  said 
in  part:  "Methodism  is  determined  not  to  allow  the  in- 
timidation of  its  clergy.  Methodism  proposes  to  defend 
itself  from  every  attempt  to  silence  its  preachings.  Meth- 
odism proposes  to  resist  the  attempts  to  shackle  its  preach- 
ers whether  the  demand  comes  from  those  who  refuse  to 
build  an  economic  order  in  accord  with  the  social  ideals 
of  Christ,  or  from  the  pagan  state  that  denies  that  the 
right  of  man's  final  loyalty  in  the  realm  of  conscience  be- 
longs to  God.  Methodism  fights  to  the  end  that  free 
preachers,  occupying  a  free  pulpit,  preaching  to  free  lay- 
men in  a  free  land,  may  speak  the  freeing  truth  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus." 

Let  the  church  be  the  church!  And  to  be  that,  the 
church  must  be  free. 
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"The  Greeks  had  a  word  for  it — " 

They  Called  It  Democracy 

Pictures  from  the  Family  Album  of  Our  System  of  Government,  with  Random  Comment 

by  HENDRIK  WILLEM  VAN  LOON 


I  WONDER  HOW  MANY  OF  MY  READERS  EVER 

tried  the  amusing  little  experiment  of 
asking  every  citizen  they  met,  during  the 
course  of  their  daily  peregrinations,  to 
tell  them  what  they  think  democracy  is? 
I  have  done  so  and  the  results  have  been 
most  enlightening.  Very  few  people  ap- 
parently seem  to  think  of  democracy  in 
terms  of  politics  or  economics.  Indeed, 
most  of  them  have  only  the  haziest  ideas 
about  the  exact  form  of  government  un- 
der which  they  live  and  when  asked  for 
a  precise  definition  of  democracy,  they 
are  apt  to  answer,  "A  democracy?  Why, 
a  democracy  is  a  country  in  which  all 
men  are  equal." 

The  wish  is  probably  father  to  the 
thought  and  as  long  as  it  makes  them 
happy,  why  not?  And  can  we  blame 
them  when  they  get  slightly  mixed  up 
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upon  a  subject  which  so  completely 
baffles  the  professional  historian?  For 
what  does  democracy  really  mean? 

According  to  the  learned  Dr.  Webster, 
democracy  is:  "Government  by  the 
people;  a  form  of  government  in  which 
the  supreme  power  is  retained  by  the 
people  and  exercised  either  directly  or 
indirectly."  That  is,  as  always,  a  very 
excellent  and  most  acceptable  definition 
but  what  exactly  did  old  Noah  mean  by 
"the  people?" 

ETYMOLOGICALLY  SPEAKING,  THE  WORD 
"people"  is  a  first  cousin  to  the  Latin 
flebs.  That  is  hardly  complimentary,  for 
"plebian"  was  a  fighting  word  among 
the  Romans.  The  plebians  were  the  in- 
habitants of  the  slums,  the  despised  "fac- 
tory and  cannon  fodder"  of  the  ancient 


world.  Today  we  think  of  "the  people" 
in  a  much  more  flattering  way  as  "citi- 
zens" or  "voters"  or  as  "consumers"  or 
as  creatures  which  are  definitely  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  ordinary  run  of 
the  animal  kingdom.  But  that  is  a  ver- 
sion of  a  very  recent  origin.  Even  the 
Founding  Fathers  had  their  own  opin- 
ions about  "the  people."  I  know  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  referred  to  "we,  the 
people,"  when  he  informed  the  world  at 
large  about  certain  interesting  develop- 
ments which  were  then  taking  place  in 
the  vast  wilderness  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean.  But  his  "we,  the  people"  was 
merely  a  convenient  way  of  saying,  "we, 
the  new  nation  of  the  North  American 
continent,"  for  as  long  as  that  nation  had 
not  yet  been  founded,  the  courteous 
author  of  our  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
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"Venice   was   still   a    Republic   when    we   started    upon    our    own   career,   but   not    a    very 

happy  one" 


dence  may  have  thought  this  the  best 
way  of  avoiding  a  gratuitous  sneer  on  the 
part  of  his  former  masters  in  London. 
Whether  the  Honorable  Delegate  from 
Albemarle  County,  Virginia,  actually 
shared  our  love  for  what  today  we  call 
"the  people,"  is  a  matter  which  I  shall 
gratefully  leave  to  my  friend,  Albert  Jay 
Nock,  who  is  probably  the  only  person 
now  alive  allowed  to  call  him  Tom.  Per- 
sonally, I  have  my  doubts.  The  only 
people  whom  an  eighteenth  century 
gentleman  recognized  as  such  were  his 
equals,  other  gentlemen-farmers  who 
lived  by  sweat  of  the  black  man's  brow. 
What  exactly  am  I  trying  to  prove? 
Nothing  very  much,  I  fear  me,  except 
this:  that  the  moment  we  mention  the 
word  "democracy"  we  are  as  completely 
lost  as  poor  Caspar  Milquetoast  at  a 
bargain  counter  for  women's  underwear. 
We  have  read  about  democracy  ever 
since  we  went  to  school,  we  have  at- 
tended mass  meetings  in  favor  of  our 
own  democracy.  We  have  even  strenu- 
ously exhorted  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
accept  democracy  as  the  only  way  out  of 
their  difficulties.  But  what  exactly  did  all 
this  mean? 

WHAT,  FOR  EXAMPLE,  WAS  A  DEMOCRACY 
in  the  eyes  of  an  Athenian  citizen  in  the 
fifth  century  B.  C.?  He  might  have 
answered  that  it  was  a  government  not 
of  a  single  man,  a  tyrant,  but  a  govern- 


ment of  all  the  people.  "Including  those 
who  are  not  free?"  you  would1  of  course 
have  inquired,  as  any  other  form  of 
democracy  seems  impossible  to  us  today. 
But  your  Athenian  would  have  been  as 
indignant  as  a  southern  editor  when  it 
is  suggested  to  him  that  Marian  Ander- 
son should  occasionally  be  referred  to  as 
"Miss"  Anderson.  No,  "the  people"  com- 
prised only  the  few  thousand  free  males, 
seventeen  years  of  age  and  over.  The 
other  90  percent  were  women  or  slaves 
and  therefore  did  not  count.  They  were 
undoubtedly  useful  members  of  the  com- 
munity but  so  are  the  machines  in  our 
factories,  yet  no  one  has  ever  suggested 
that  we  give  them  the  franchise. 

THEN  CHRISTIANITY  APPEARED  AND  ALL 
men  were  recognized — or  rather,  were 
encouraged  to  recognize  each  other — as 
brothers.  Gradually  Christianity  spread 
among  the  barbarians  of  the  northern 
European  wilderness  and  at  last  the  civil- 
ized southern  half  of  the  world  learned 
a  few  concrete  facts  about  those  poor 
heathen,  many  of  whom  continued  in 
their  benighted  pagan  state  until  only  a 
short  time  before  Columbus  sailed  the 
ocean  blue.  According  to  the  information 
of  those  faithful  missionaries,  who  then 
studied  Swedes  and  Danes  and  Nor- 
wegians as  their  successors  today  observe 
the  customs  and  manners  of  the  people 
of  the  New  Hebrides  and  the  interior  of 


New  Guinea,  all  those  Teutonic  tribes 
lived  under  some  sort  of  popular  form 
of  government.  In  time  of  war  or  stress, 
however,  they  would  elect  themselves  a 
leader  or  king.  That  was  fine  —  but  as 
they  rarely  enjoyed  any  prolonged 
periods  free  from  war  or  stress,  the  king 
business  was  a  highly  flourishing  one. 
Wherefore,  those  early  Teutonic  tribes 
with  their  witans  and  witenagemots  and 
all  the  other  varieties  of  king's  councils 
and  village  meetings,  were  hardly  demo- 
cratic in  our  sense  of  the  word,  for  they 
too  were  raised  upon  a  vast  substructure 
of  serfs  and  demi-serfs  and  those  poor 
devils  counted  for  so  little  that,  at  the 
time  of  a  chieftain's  demise,  they  were  as 
ruthlessly  slaughtered  as  were  His  Lord- 
ship's dogs  and  horses. 

THEN  THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW  MIX  AND  WE 
get  the  so-called  era  of  feudalism  and 
are  able  to  observe  the  development  of 
quite  a  number  of  independent  republics 
in  almost  every  part  of  Europe  from  the 
heart  of  Russia  to  the  west  coast  of 
Spain.  The  contemporary  scribes  com- 
pared them  proudly  to  the  old  Roman 
res  publica  and  if  they  happened  to  be 
citizens  of  one  of  these  communities, 
they  not  infrequently  flattered  themselves 
that  they  were  once  more  living  in  the 
Athens  of  blessed  Periclean  memory  or 
in  the  Rome  of  Mucius  Scaevola.  And 
undoubtedly  these  little  towns  were 
democratic  in  the  sense  that  they  were 
not  ruled  by  one  single  tyrant  but  by  a 
board  of  tyrants,  for  the  councils  of 
burgomasters  or  the  boards  of  aldermen 
that  held  sway  over  all  these  communal 
organizations  were  apt  to  be  much  more 
drastic  in  their  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  populace  at  large  —  and  were  vastly 
more  jealous  of  their  own  prerogatives  — 
than  the  usual  petty  tyrants  of  that  day, 
whose  greed  and  cruelty  were  usually 
tempered  by  fear  of  assassination. 


Op  COURSE,  THERE  WAS  THE  BLESSED 

na  Carta  to  enrich  the  lives  of  our  school- 
boys with  an  honest  emotion  at  this 
"first  appearance  of  a  modern  popular 
form  of  government."  Alas,  the  Pope 
knew  better  what  this  document  really 
was  than  we  do!  His  Holiness  promptly 
realized  that  this  piece  of  parchment  was 
primarily  a  blow  aimed  by  the  nobility 
and  the  higher  clergy  at  certain  royal 
privileges.  It  was  most  certainly  not  an 
effort  to  let  all  classes  of  society  share  in 
the  government  of  their  common  country. 

I  CAN'T  BE  TOO  GENEROUS  OF  DETAIL  AND 
so  I  hastily  skip  a  few  years  and  come 
up  for  breath  once  more  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  When  the  United 
States  set  up  house  for  itself,  the  main 
agitators  for  this  dangerous  experiment 
(for  how  was  one  going  to  keep  the 
common  people  in  their  place?)  looked 
around  for  a  few  suitable  precedents  by 
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which  to  let  themselves  be  guided  in 
constructing  their -own  fabric  of  state. 
What  other  republics  were  there  still 
extant  which  still  ruled  themselves? 

WELL,  THERE  WAS  THE  SO-CALLED  "REPUB- 
lic"  of  Poland.  It  was  a  kingdom  but  it 
had  always  claimed  to  be  really  some 
sort  of  a  res  publtca.  There  was  not 
much  left  of  the  republic  by  the  time 
the  Continental  Congress  met  in  Phila- 
delphia, but  it  had  an  old  and  interest- 
ing history,  being  probably  the  only  state 
of  which  history  bears  the  record  that 
had  been  deliberately  founded  upon  or- 
ganized chaos.  One  thing  must  have  en- 
deared it  to  the  hearts  of  our  earliest 
patriots.  Poles  had  complete  "equality" 
among  all  those  entitled  to  vote  for  a 
new  king.  As  a  result,  the  shabbiest  and 
most  out-at-the-elbows  nobleman  was 
able  to  upset  every  law  by  a  mere,  "I 
don't  want  it!"  As  no  state  could  pos- 
sibly hope  to  function  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  Polish  Republic  was  now 
rapidly  being  absorbed  bj  its  better  or- 
ganized neighbors.  Therefore  Poland,  as 
an  example,  was  out. 

Fortunately  there  were  others.  There 
was  still  a  ghost  left  (and  little  more 
than  a  ghost)  of  the  old  and  powerful 
Republic  of  Venice.  It  had  degenerated 
into  a  brutal  form  of  oligarchy  and  was 
merely  living  on  its  past,  ready  to  be 
thrown  on  the  ash  heap  by  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  French  revolutionary  ragamuffins. 

Then,  of  course,  there  was  the  still 
solvent  Republic  of  the  United  Seven 
Netherlands.  For  more  than  two  cen- 
turies it  had  recognized  no  master  who 
wore  a  crown  or  swayed  a  scepter,  but 
during  most  of  that  time  it  had  been  at 
the  mercies  of  some  two  thousand  private 
families  whose  arrogant  sense  of  su- 
periority had  become  a  byword  among 
those  rulers  of  Europe  who  occupied  the 
throne  by  Divine  Right  and  not  merely 
by  the  importance  of  their  bank  account. 

There  were  the  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land, but  in  those  like  Geneva  and  Bern 
and  Zurich  which  were  not  merely  'small 
groups  of  independent  farmers,  a  few 
rich  patricians  or  clergymen  dictated 
their  will  upon  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, which  had  about  as  much  say  in 
the  government  as  the  subjects,  both  free 
and  otherwise,  of  the  Little  Father  in 
faraway  Russia. 

IN  SHORT,  THE  JEFFERSONS  AND  ADAMSES 
and  the  Madisons  had  no  concrete  ex- 
ample of  a  real  working  democracy  by 
which  to  let  themselves  be  inspired  while 
working  out  their  own  plans;  but  it  is 
highly  doubtful  that  they  felt  this  as  a 
loss.  For  our  American  democracy  is  a 
thing  in  and  by  and  of  itself  and  it  was 
born  out  of  conditions  that  were  abso- 
lutely unique. 

Of  course,  since  we  are  forever  look- 
ing for  cause  and  effect,  we  have  usually 


"The  Dutch   Republic  offered  another  example  of  a  country  without  a  monarch — but 
it  had  degenerated  into  palaces  and  slums" 


stressed  the  habits  of  self-government 
which  the  earliest  English  and  Dutch 
settlers  were  supposed  to  have  brought 
with  them  from  the  Old  Country.  But 
to  me,  who  knows  the  history  of  my 
native  land  fairly  well,  this  seems  highly 
doubtful,  for  this  handful  of  Dutch 
immigrants  had  never  been  allowed  the 
slightest  participation  in  even  the  affairs 
of  their  own  villages.  And  surely  no 
more  autocratic  commercial  organization 
had  ever  been  devised  than  that  which 
had  transported  them  to  the  New  World. 

The  Dutch  West  India  Company  was 
a  trading  concern,  pure  and  simple.  It 
had  no  use  for  any  colonists  except  for 
those  who  contributed  directly  to  its  own 
revenues  as  trappers  or  traders.  They 
were  clever  people,  however,  these 
Gentlemen  Seventeen,  who  ruled  this 
large  transatlantic  empire,  and  I  have 
found  several  evidences  which  show 
that  from  the  very  beginning  they  had 
somehow  sensed  that  the  American  air 
was  going  to  be  very  dangerous  to  that 
spirit  of  obsequious  subservience  which 
they  expected  in  all  their  servants.  As  a 
result  whereof,  they  had  systematically 
discouraged  any  sort  of  wholesale  emi- 
gration and  in  case  of  need  had  carefully 
chosen  people  who  were  too  much  broken 
in  spirit  to  give  them  any  trouble. 

Therefore  such  demands  for  self-gov- 
ernment as  began  to  make  themselves 
heard  during  the  last  years  of  the  colony's 


independent  existence  were  not  a  con- 
tinuation of  democratic  ideals  that  could 
possibly  have  been  imported  from  the 
mother  country.  They  were  of  local  ori- 
gin and  had  grown  directly  out  of  the 
soil  of  America. 

I     KNOW     MUCH     LESS     ABOUT    NEW     ENG- 

land,  but  were  the  conditions  really  dif- 
ferent from  those  prevailing  in  the  New 
Netherlands?  Our  traditional  histories 
are  apt  to  stress  the  "continuity"  that  is 
supposed  to  exist  between  the  ideals  of 
self-government  of  the  old  England  and 
of  the  new  one.  It  is  true  that  serfdom 
in  its  more  brutal  forms  had  long  since 
disappeared  in  Britain  and  that  the  aver- 
age subject  enjoyed  certain  highly  prac- 
tical means  of  defense  against  royal  op- 
pression and  tyranny.  At  the  same  time, 
the  England  of  the  pre-Cromwellian  era 
was  hardly  a  country  of  the  masses.  It 
was  ruled  by  the  classes  until  well 
within  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  events  of  the  last  few 
months  make  us  suspect  that  the  "classes" 
are  still  in  control  of  political  machinery 
of  that  supposedly  democratic  nation. 

As  FOR  THE  ROYAL  GOVERNORS  WHO  WERE 

sent  out  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  to  administer  the  af- 
fairs of  the  different  colonies  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  they  most  assuredly 
were  no  amateurs  when  it  came  to  dis- 
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regarding  and  overriding  the  wishes  of 
their  subjects.  Some  other  agency  must 
have  been  at  work  to  fill  the  hearts  of 
these  men  with  their  boisterous  desire 
for  liberty  which  finally  broke  the  bounds 
of  loyalty  to  the  mother  country. 

Our  historians  have  long  since  shown 
us  what  that  "something"  was.  They 
have  conclusively  proved  that  this  small 
group  of  farmers,  traders  and  craftsmen 
would  never  have  developed  their  fierce 
sense  of  independence  without  the  self- 
reliance  born  out  of  a  life  on  the  fringe 
of  the  wilderness.  An  unlimited  extent 
of  empty  space  stretched  towards  the 
West,  no  one  knew  quite  how  far,  and 
acted  as  a  backdrop  against  which  those 
people  could  act  a  role  which  found  no 
counterpart  elsewhere  on  the  planet. 

YES,  THE  OLD  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY  WAS 
born  out  of  the  economic,  social  and 
cultural  independence  of  a  race  of  men, 
women  and  children  who  had  recog- 
nized no  master  but  that  great  King 
Necessity  who  had  waited  for  them  in 
the  wilderness  but  for  whom  none  had 
ever  felt  the  slightest  fear  as  long  as  they 
were  able  to  live  the  sort  of  lives  which 


pioneering     so    gloriously     encouraged. 

This  backdrop  of  theirs  came  after- 
wards to  be  known  as  the  frontier  and 
our  particular  and  unique  form  of  Amer- 
ican democracy  was  its  direct  product. 
In  proof  whereof,  I  offer  you  the  regret- 
table fact  that  the  moment  when  this 
frontier  had  definitely  disappeared  it  was 
as  if  our  democracy  had  been  stripped  to 
an  empty  shell  of  its  former  self.  Our 
subsequent  difficulties  belong  to  that  mys- 
terious category  of  "acts  of  God" — such 
eventualities  as  are  not  of  the  making  of 
man  himself.  The  courts  have  long  since 
decided  that  an  ordinary  mortal  has  no 
redress  against  that  sort  of  divine  inter- 
ference. He  has  just  got  to  grin  and  bear 
it,  for  there  is  no  use  talking  back  to  the 
Almighty.  And  I  wonder — is  it  not  pos- 
sible that  our  democracy  too  has  reached 
a  point  where  the  old  formulas  have 
ceased  to  function  and  where  we  shall 
have  to  invent  a  few  new  ones  to  con- 
tinue our  life  as  an  independent  nation? 

What  those  changes  are  to  be,  that  I 
do  not  know.  Nor  do  I  worry  a  great 
deal  about  them.  I  only  know  what  his- 
tory has  taught  me:  "No  matter  what 
happens,  the  human  race  will  always 


survive. 

We  too,  therefore,  will  survive;  and 
if  we  are  intelligent  and  courageous 
enough,  we  may  not  only  survive  but 
we  may  even  proceed  towards  a  much 
higher  degree  of  civilization  than  was 
possible  under  the  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed along  that  frontier  and  which  was 
as  wasteful  of  human  life  as  it  was  of 
treasures  Nature  entrusted  to  its  care. 

OF     ONE     THING,     HOWEVER,     I     AM     ABSO- 

lutely  certain.  We  shall  have  to  solve  our 
problems  in  our  own  peculiar  American 
way  ...  in  the  way  that  grows  naturally 
out  of  our  particular  social  and  economic 
inheritance.  The  old  backdrop  of  hope 
and  confidence  in  one's  own  abilities  and 
unlimited  possibilities  may  be  no  longer 
there.  What  will  take  its  place — that, 
alas,  I  cannot  tell.  But  to  waste  tears  and 
lamentations  upon  its  disappearance  is 
about  as  futile  as  to  regret  the  eclipse 
of  the  stagecoach  by  the  steam  train  or 
the  vanishing  of  the  last  herds  of  buffalo 
from  the  great  plains  of  the  West.  For 
that  seems  to  be  the  way  the  Universe 
is  run.  And  I,  for  one,  do  not  care  to  be 
brighter  than  the  good  Lord  Himself. 
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The  Americas  Join  Up 


by  CHARLES  A.  THOMSON 

After  Munich,  Lima;  after  the  Four  Power  Conference  in 
Europe,  the  rally  of  the  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Does  the  outcome  mean  that  South  America,  no  less  than 
China  and  Central  Europe,  represents  for  us  a  shrinking  world? 
Or  does  it  mean  that  south  of  the  equator  democracy  has  come 
back?  A  staff  expert  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  draws 
his  answer  not  only  from  the  meeting  itself  in  the  Peruvian 
capital  at  which  Secretary  Hull  was  a  creative  force,  but  from 
his  own  firsthand  contacts  in  a  swing  around  the  continent. 


SAO  PAULO  DOES  NOT  LOOK  LIKE  A  DANGER  POINT.  A  TEEM- 
ing  industrial  center  of  a  million  people,  capital  of  Brazil's 
richest  state,  with  a  flourishing  university  and  distin- 
guished intellectuals,  it  is  yet  a  city  without  distinction. 
The  polyglot  character  of  its  population — Italians,  Portu- 
guese, Spaniards,  Japanese,  Germans,  Syrians — has  some- 
how failed  to  give  it  color.  "We  work  so  hard,"  said  one 
Paulista,  "that  we  have  no  time  to  play."  The  casual  vis- 
itor finds  Sao  Paulo  singularly  uninteresting. 

Yet  here  in  southern  Brazil  the  struggle  for  Latin 
America  comes  to  its  sharpest  focus.  Only  here  is  the 
threat  of  armed  aggression  from  the  Fascist  powers  taken 
at  all  seriously.  Argentina  scoffs  at  such  a  menace,  and 
opinion  there  accuses  the  United  States  of  having  over- 
played the  danger.  No  Argentine  with  whom  I  talked, 
whether  liberal  or  conservative,  believed  that  German  or 
Italian  penetration  was  worth  worrying  about.  The  re- 
publics on  South  America's  West  Coast  feel  secure  in 
their  remoteness  from  Europe,  although  Italian  influ- 
ence has  made  its  most  noticeable  impress  in  this  area, 
with  military  and  police  missions  in  Peru,  Bolivia  and 
Ecuador. 

But  in  southern  Brazil  the  leaders  of  one  important 
political  party  told  me  that  within  the  last  six  months  they 
had  been  approached  by  certain  Germans  high  in  the 
business  world.  The  Germans  suggested  that  the  state 
of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  might  separate  from  Brazil  to 
become  a  Nazi  colony  or  protectorate.  On  condition 
that  the  party  in  question  would  not  oppose  such  a  move, 
the  Germans  stood  ready  to  provide  financial  assistance, 
war  materials  and  troops  for  such  an  insurrection  among 
Brazilians  to  overturn  the  Vargas  government  and  take 
power  at  Rio.  It  was  intimated  that  Italy  would  support 
the  German  offer.  But  the  baited  hook  failed  to  bring 
a  nibble. 

FASCIST  RIVALRY   ENTERS   LATIN   AMERICA   AT  A  TIME  WHEN 

the  United  States  faces  a  shrinking  economic  world. 
German  expansion  in  Eastern  Europe  threatens  Amer- 
ican markets  there.  Japan  is  rapidly  closing  the  Open 
Door  in  China.  To  all  this  is  to  be  added  the  prospect 
of  stiffer  competition  in  Latin  America.  What  do  these 
developments  mean  to  us?  Smaller  business,  reduced 
profits,  a  more  straitened  standard  of  living? 


To    EYES    HUNGRY    FOR    NATURAL    RESOURCES,    MARKETS    AND 

possible  new  territory,  Brazil  offers  the  largest,  most  acces- 
sible and  most  tempting  prize  in  South  America.  Three 
factors  have  smoothed  the  way  there  for  the  entry  of  Nazi 
influence,  which  throughout  Latin  America— aside  from 
the  West  Coast  countries  already  mentioned — far  out- 
weighs its  Italian  counterpart.  Brazil  has  the  largest 
German  colony  in  all  South  America.  It  is  ruled  by  a 
dictatorship,  not  Fascist  in  any  accepted  sense  of  the 
word,  but  with  sympathies  which  incline  toward  a  totali- 
tarian philosophy.  Its  economic  life  largely  depends  on 
keeping  open  the  markets  of  the  Fascist  states. 

Although  Italian  immigrants  to  Brazil  in  the  last  half 
century  have  outnumbered  Germans  in  the  proportion  of 
1,400,000  to  160,000,  the  latter  are  far  more  significant 
as  a  potential  "minority"  element.  The  Germans  settled 
in  close-knit  communities,  while  the  Italians  have  to  con- 
siderable degree  disappeared  in  the  general  population. 
No  one  knows  how  many  Germans  now  live  in  Brazil. 
The  last  census  in  1920  reported  52,800.  Present  estimates 
run  from  the  figure  of  800,000,  reportedly  claimed  by 
Berlin  itself  (which  undoubtedly  includes  Brazilian-born 
Germans)  to  73,000,  the  most  recent  estimate  by  the  Bra- 
zilian government.  If  Brazil  contains  a  quarter  million 
Germans  and  Brazilians  of  German  origin,  this  figure  is 
easily  five  times  that  of  the  next  largest  German  colony, 
that  in  southern  Chile. 

Nazis  Balked  in  Brazil 

THE  GERMANS  IN  BRAZIL  HAVE  MADE  DETERMINED  EFFORTS 
to  keep  their  culture.  They  have  lived  to  themselves,  main- 
tained their  own  clubs,  their  own  schools.  In  some  Ger- 
man communities,  the  mayor  could  not  speak  Portu- 
guese; court  proceedings  were  reported  in  German.  The 
Nazis  found  these  colonies  shaped  to  their  hand,  and 
used  them  as  a  natural  base  for  extension  of  their  influ- 
ence. 

School  teachers  were  shipped  out  to  bring  the  Third 
Reich's  new  doctrines  to  the  German  schools.  Hitler 
Youth  groups  and  Labor  Front  units  were  formed.  Ber- 
lin's propaganda  efforts  through  press  and  radio  found 
their  best  audience  in  these  and  other  German  colonies. 
The  Latin  Americans  themselves  have  proved  much  less 
receptive.  The  excellent  music  broadcast  from  Rome  and 
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Berlin  finds 
an  apprecia- 
tive hearing, 
but  let  a  prop- 
aganda speech 
begin,  and  di- 
als are  twirled 
as  quickly  in 
Sao  Paulo  or 
Quito  as  in 
Minneapo- 
lis. Nor  do 
any  important 
South  Amer 
ican  newspa- 
pers —  outside 
of  certain 
ones  in  Brazil 

and  Peru— give  significant  space  to  German  or  Italian 
releases.  As  a  rule,  it  is  principally  in  provincial  journals, 
and  there  usually  in  the  inside  pages,  that  Nazi  and 
Fascist  news  services  are  carried. 

The  Vargas  dictatorship  was  a  second  element  which 
played  into  the  hands  of  the  Nazis  in  Brazil;  as  the 
Benavides  dictatorship  had  done  for  Fascists  among  Italians 
in  Peru.  Such  regimes  almost  automatically  seek  to  make 
authoritarianism  respectable.  Talk  to  any  Vargas  sup- 
porter about  democracy  and  he  at  once  becomes  uneasy. 
He  will  either  try  to  argue  that  the  present  set-up  is  really 
democratic,  or  that  democratic  forms  do  not  matter. 

Of  course  it  must  be  remembered  that  dictatorship  in 
Latin  America  does  not  necessarily  imply  fascism.  Latin 
America  knew  dictatorship  long  before  fascism  came 
over  the  horizon.  Yet  a  Latin  American  autocrat  may  be 
tempted  to  adopt  the  trappings,  if  not  the  economic  and 
social  substance,  of  fascism.  He  is  likely  to  feel  more 
psychologically  akin  to  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  especially 
perhaps  to  General  Franco,  than  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
preaching  the  virtues  of  freedom  and  democracy.  Thus, 
although  Europe's  Fascist  dictatorships  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica's personal  or  military  dictatorships  are  birds  of  dif- 
ferent feather,  there  is  at  times  some  tendency  to  flock  to- 
gether. In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  Nazi- 
Fascist  propaganda  has  made  its  deepest  and  apparently 
most  dangerous  impress  in  Latin  America  on  army  officers. 
Finally,  German  markets  for  Brazilian  exports  were  a 
powerful  argument  for  a  kindly  attitude  toward  the 
Nazis.  Germany,  particularly  since  1935,  has  used  its  large 
purchases  of  raw  materials  from  Latin  America  as  a  lever 
to  force  acceptance  of  barter  agreements.  The  Brazilian  or 
other  exporter  to  Germany  was  paid  in  ASKI  marks, 
which  were 

only  good   for  Trade   sailing    under  three 

German  prod- 
ucts. As  a  re- 
sult, Germany 
increased  its 
percentage  of 
Latin  Amer- 
ican imports 
from  8.4  in 
1934  to  14  in 
1936.  It  was 
especially  suc- 
ces  s  f  u  1  in 


Chile  and 
Brazil;  and  in 
the  latter  re- 
public it  dis- 
placed  the 
United  States 
as  the  leading 
source  of  im- 
ports for  both 
1936  and  1937. 
During  1938, 
Germany  and 
the  U.  S.  A. 
ran  neck  and 
neck.  To  take 
part  in  this 

competition  Loading    coffee 

German    resi- 
dents are  actively  mobilized.  In  Rio,  for  example,  a  Ger- 
man who  purchases  a  non-German  automobile  receives 
within  a  few  days  a  letter  from  his  Embassy  asking  why 
he  did  not  buy  a  German  car. 

Obstacles  to  Political  Penetration 

WHILE  THE  NAZI  COMMERCIAL  OFFENSIVE  HAS  CONTINUED 
to  advance,  the  drives  for  political  and  cultural  penetration 
have  run  into  obstacles.  One  stop-signal  has  come  from 
an  awakened  nationalism,  another  from  a  resurgent  de- 
mocracy. In  Brazil,  where  Nazi  influence  had  gone  deep- 
est, the  nationalistic  reaction  was  strongest.  President 
Vargas  had  made  himself  absolute  dictator  in  November 
1937,  with  the  help  of  Brazil's  own  domestic  Fascists— 
the  Integralists — who  were  widely  believed  to  be  backed 
financially  from  Berlin  and  Rome.  But  once  firmly  in 
position,  Vargas  scrapped  the  Integralists,  and  took  steps 
against  the  Nazis,  whose  propagandist  zeal  had  carried 
them  overfar.  Last  April  a  decree  forbade  foreigners  and 
foreign  organizations  to  engage  in  any  political  activity. 
All  propaganda  in  favor  of  German  Nazism  was  banned. 
In  the  two  southern  states  of  Santa  Catharina  and  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul — where  a  large  proportion  of  Brazil's  Ger- 
man population  lives — the  alien  character  of  German  and 
other  foreign  schools  was  attacked;  teachers  were  required 
to  be  Brazilians  and  classes  were  ordered  conducted  in 
Portuguese.  Berlin,  to  show  its  resentment,  recalled  the 
Nazi  "cultural  attache"  at  the  Rio  Embassy  post-haste, 
but  to  no  effect.  In  October,  Brazil  informed  the  Reich 
that  it  did  not  desire  the  return  of  the  German  Ambas- 
sador, then  at  Berlin. 

Brazilian  journalists  followed  with  close  attention  the 
Czechoslovakian  crisis  last  September.  They  pointed  out 

that  the  argu- 

flags  in  Santos  Harbor  p^__  T^fl_  Wnlff  ments  advanc- 
ed for  minor- 
ity rights  to 
the  Sudetens 
might  be  urg- 
ed also  in  fa- 
vor of  Brazil's 
German  col- 
onists. Here 
we  have  the 
key  for  Bra- 
zil's initiative 
at  the  Lima 
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Conference,  which  put  the  American  republics  on  record 
as  opposed  in  this  hemisphere  to  the  principle  of  polit- 
ical minorities.  Meanwhile  Argentina  had  become  sim- 
ilarly aroused  over  the  teachings  in  its  own  small  number 
of  German  schools,  and  also  over  the  plebiscite  of  its  Ger- 
man residents  held  to  ratify  the  annexation  of  Austria. 
At  Lima  it  sought  and  secured  approval  of  a  resolution 
condemning  the  exercise  by  foreign  groups  of  political 
rights  granted  by  their  native  countries.  Thus  Latin 
American  nationalism  has  shown  its  determination  to 
block  the  use  of  foreign  colonies  as  bases  for  alien  pene- 
tration, or  the  employment  of 
foreign  influence  to  foment 
domestic  discord. 

Democracy  has  risen  as  an- 
other obstacle  to  Fascist  ad- 
vance. It  is  easy,  and  some 
times  salutary  perhaps,  to  be 
skeptical  about  democracy  in 
Latin  America.  At  least  half 
of  the  twenty  republics  could 
at  present  be  classified  more 
safely  as  dictatorships  than  de- 
mocracies, and  still  others  fall 
into  a  borderline  category.  Yet 
democratic  "sentiment"  -  to 
which  so  many  Latin  Amer- 
icans have  referred  during  my 
recent  swing  around  the  south- 
ern continent — is  far  more 
deeply  rooted  than  the  cynic 
might  admit.  There  is  more  de- 
votion to  the  democratic  ideals 
of  individual  liberty  and  free- 
dom of  expression  than  prac- 
tice at  times  would  indicate. 


Cordell 


Chile's  Popular  Front  Wins 

CERTAIN    IT    is    THAT    WITHIN 

THE  LAST  TWO  YEARS,  DEMOCRACY  HAS  COME  BACK  IN  SOUTH 

AMERICA.  Its  most  dramatic  victory  was  that  scored  by 
the  Chilean  Popular  Front  in  the  presidential  elections 
of  last  October.  This  contest  was  marked  by  the  most 
clear-cut  political  and  economic  alignment  South  Amer- 
ica has  seen  in  recent  years.  The  defeated  candidate,  Min- 
ister of  Finance  Gustavo  Ross,  drew  his  principal  back- 
ing from  the  right-wing  Conservative,  Liberal  and  Dem- 
ocratic parties.  The  victor,  Pedro  Aguirre  Cerda,  was 
supported  by  a  Popular  Front— middle-of-the-road  Rad- 
icals, Socialists  and  Communists — and,  due  to  an  unex- 
pected shift  in  Chilean  politics,  by  the  semi-Fascist 
Nacistas,  who  had  backed  the  ex-dictator,  General  Carlos 
Ibanez  until  he  withdrew  from  the  race. 

The  "Caribbean  bloc"  formed  at  the  Lima  Conference 
may  lead  to  closer  cooperation  among  democratic  forces 
in  northern  Latin  America.  Four  states  hold  the  key  to 
unity  of  action  in  this  area:  Mexico,  Colombia,  Cuba  and 
the  United  States.  In  Cuba  relaxation  of  dictatorial  curbs 
on  political  and  civil  liberties  and  the  elections  scheduled 
next  June  for  a  constitutional  convention  have  renewed 
hopes  for  restoration  of  democratic  government  to  the 
island.  If  these  encouraging  developments  come  to  frui- 
tion; if  in  addition — and  this  /'/  appears  at  the  moment  a 
large  one — the  Chilean  Popular  Front  can  hold  its  posi- 
tion against  counter  forces  and  push  through  a  constructive 


reform  program,  the  Americas  will  face  the  world  with 
a  new  degree  of  democratic  unity. 

Arriving  in  Chile  two  days  before  the  elections,  I  found 
complete  confidence  among  the  Ross  supporters.  They 
acknowledged  almost  unanimously,  in  private  conversa- 
tion, that  their  candidate  could  not  win  if  the  election 
were  completely  fair.  But  they  put  their  trust  in  the 
strong  government  support  thrown  to  the  Ross  candidacy, 
and  even  more,  in  the  vote-buying  capacity  of  an  im- 
mense campaign  fund.  The  Aguirre  supporters,  how- 
ever, refused  to  be  bought,  and  it  was  generally  admitted 
after  the  poll  that  their  candi- 
date's victory  reflected  the  popu- 
lar will. 

The  Popular  Front  triumph 
in  Chile  has  provided  a  signifi- 
cant stimulus  to  democratic  forces 
throughout  the  continent.  It  re- 
enforced  the  trend  toward  grad- 
ual restoration  of  democratic 
practices  in  both  Argentina  and 
Uruguay.  The  new  regime  is 
expected  to  take  energetic  action 
against  further  Nazi  penetration. 
Sr.  Aguirre  told  me,  in  an  inter- 
view, of  his  desire  to  cooperate 
with  President  Roosevelt  in  "mak- 
ing this  hemisphere  a  bulwark 
for  democracy,  setting  up  a  bar- 
rier to  the  advance  of  fascism." 
Yet  when  I  posed  the  ques- 
tion of  trade  relations  to  Presi- 
dent-elect Aguirre,  in  the  inter- 
view quoted  above,  he  answered : 
"It  is  not  for  us  to  say  what 
kind  of  government  other  na- 
s  &  Ewing  tions  shall  have.  Whatever  corn- 
Hull  mercial  relations  are  beneficial 

to  us,  we  shall  be  glad  to  main- 
tain." In  other  words,  Chile's  new  Popular  Front  govern- 
ment necessarily  has  its  eye  on  German  and  Italian 
markets.  To  a  considerable  degree  the  same  factor  was 
behind  Argentina's  unwillingness  at  the  Lima  Confer- 
ence to  take  any  action  which  might  seem  to  point  an 
unfriendly  finger  at  any  European  state.  For  an  identical 
reason,  Brazil  at  Lima  showed  wavering  in  its  traditional 
loyalty  to  the  United  States. 

Barter  As  a  Wedge 

AGAIN  WE  ARE  BROUGHT  BACK  TO  THE  CENTRAL  IMPORTANCE 
of  trade  expansion  in  the  Nazi-Fascist  campaign.  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  with  relatively  little  capital  to  invest 
abroad,  have  forged  from  their  commercial  bargaining 
power  a  weapon  of  surprising  efficacy. 

Barter  agreements  are  closely  tied  in  with  other  phases 
of  the  Nazi  program.  Brazil  has  entered  into  an  arma- 
ment deal  with  Berlin,  in  accord  with  which  Germany 
is  to  provide  the  bulk  of  new  material  for  the  army — 
heavy  artillery,  light  artillery,  anti-aircraft  guns  and  odier 
supplies.  Each  year  for  the  next  five  years,  Brazil  will 
receive  supplies  worth  fifty  million  marks  or  a  total  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  million  marks.  Five  sixths  of  this 
sum  will  be  paid  in  compensated  marks. 

In  Uruguay,  a  German  consortium  secured  the  con- 
tract for  construction  of  a  large  (Continued  on  page  171) 
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THE  IMMIGRANT 


IN  THE 
UNITED 
STATES 

by 

FELIX 
FRANKFURTER 


.  .  .  GRATITUDE  is  ONE  OF  THE  LEAST  ARTICULATE  OF  THE 
emotions,  especially  when  it  is  deep.  I  can  express  with 
very  limited  adequacy  the  passionate  devotion  to  this  land 
that  possesses  millions  of  our  people,  born,  like  myself, 
under  other  skies,  for  the  privilege  that  this  country  has 
bestowed  in  allowing  them  to  partake  of  its  fellowship. 

It  has  bestowed  this  privilege  from  the  beginning.  The 
unfolding  of  our  republic  is  the  story  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant racial  admixture  in  history.  Of  the  fifty-six  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  eighteen  were  of  non- 
English  stock. 

It  deserves  to  be  recalled  that,  when  the  Continental 
Congress  chose  John  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Jefferson  as  a 
committee  to  devise  the  national  emblem,  they  recom- 
mended a  seal  [see  above]  containing  the  national  em- 
blems of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Germany, 
and  Holland  as  representing  "the  countries  from  which 
these  States  have  been  peopled." 

Foreign-born  citizens  from  these  and  other  countries 
fought  in  the  War  for  Independence,  helped  to  save  the 
Union,  and  responded  to  the  appeals  for  democracy  in  the 
World  War.  No  less  is  our  cultural  history — the  sciences 
and  the  arts — the  fusion  of  the  genius  and  labors  of  men 
and  women  who  came  to  these  shores  from  all  the  corners 
of  the  globe.  The  very  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  made,  in  the  classic  language  of  the  Supreme  Court: 
"for  an  undefined  and  expanding  future,  and  for  a  peo- 
ple gathered  and  to  be  gathered  from  many  nations  and 
of  many  tongues." 

If  one  faith  can  be  said  to  unite  a  great  people,  surely 
the  ideal  that  holds  us  together  beyond  any  other  is  our 
belief  in  the  moral  worth  of  the  common  man,  whatever 
his  race  or  religion.  In  this  faith  America  was  founded,  to 
this  faith  have  her  poets  and  seers  and  statesmen  and  the 
unknown  millions,  generation  after  generation,  devoted 
their  lives. 

Nothing  is  more  uniquely  American  than  this  hospi- 
tality to  the  human  spirit,  whatever  its  source.  It  has  found 
permanent  expression  in  the  words  [by  Emma  Lazarus] 
inscribed  in  bronze  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty: 

Not  like  the  brazen  giant  of  Greek  fame, 

With  conquering  limbs  astride  from  land  to  land; 


Here  at  our  sea-washed,  sunset  gates  shall  stand 
A  mighty  woman  with  a  torch,  whose  flame 
Is  the  imprisoned  lightning,  and  her  name 
Mother  of  Exiles.  From  her  beacon-hand 
Glows  world- wide  welcome;  her  mild  eyes  command 
The  air-bridged  harbor  that  twin  cities  frame. 
"Keep,  ancient  lands,  your  storied  pomp!"  cries  she 
With  silent  lips.  "Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor, 
Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe  free, 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send  those,  the  homeless,  tempest-tost  to  me, 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door." 

To  THIS  HAVEN  OF  OPPORTUNITY  CAME  MILLIONS  BEFORE  ME 

and  millions  thereafter.  What  they  have  made  of  this  op- 
portunity, which  is  an  obligation,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say. 
Perhaps  you  will  let  me  quote  the  judgment  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  uttered  on  the  occasion  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty: 

I  like  to  think  of  the  men  and  women  who,  with  the  break 
of  dawn  off  Sandy  Hook,  have  strained  their  eyes  to  the  West 
for  the  first  glimpse  of  the  New  World. 

They  came  to  us  speaking  many  tongues — but  a  single 
language,  the  universal  language  of  human  aspiration. 

How  well  their  hopes  were  justified  is  proved  by  the  record 
of  what  they  achieved.  They  not  only  found  freedom  in  the 
New  World,  but  by  their  effort  and  devotion,  they  made  the 
New  World's  freedom  safer,  richer,  more  far-reaching,  more 
capable  of  growth. 

The  volume  of  this  stream  of  contributions  to  our  coun- 
try has  diminished,  but  not  their  longing  for  us  nor  our 
need  of  them.  The  times  in  which  we  live  are  bringing 
to  American  life  doers  of  great  deeds  and  thinkers  of 
great  thoughts,  and  men  and  women  undistinguished  ex- 
cept as  die  sturdy  foundation  of  every  good  society.  We 
should  welcome  them  as  generations  before  us  welcomed 
the  pilgrims  of  '48.  For  they  come  not  merely  because 
persecution  drives  them;  they  come  because  the  American 
tradition  beckons  them.  They  are  men  and  women  like 
Professor  G.  A.  Borgese,  the  distinguished  Italian  scholar, 
who  only  the  other  day  gave  exulting  voice  to  his  joy  on 
his  attainment  of  American  citizenship:  "This  country 
has  given  me  the  remarkable  privilege  of  creating  a  new 
life.  It  is  a  gift  for  which  I  shall  always  feel  gratitude." 


As  Byrne  Professor  of  Administrative  Law  at  Harvard  University  and  member  of  the  board  of  Survey  Associates,  "F.F."  was 
characteristically  one  of  our  earliest  and  most  creative  counselors  in  projecting  this  number  of  Survey  Graphic.  From  the  first,  its 
justification  lay  to  him  in  the  hope  that  it  might  "help  ignite  the  conscience  of  America";  and  on  that  theme  he  was  to  have 
contributed  a  major  article.  His  nomination  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  the  President  on  January  5  in  the  Holmes-Cardozo  sequence 
precluded  this.  Instead,  on  a  kindred  theme,  we  are  happy  to  reprint  from  the  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin  his  luminous 
response  last  May  in  accepting  the  award  of  the  National  Institute  for  Immigration  Welfare.  This  was  the  lamp  he  lifted. 
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Culture  and  Politics 


Kuropea 


by  THOMAS  MANN 


Herewith  a  38'er  and  his  evolution  as  an  exile  for  democracy's 
sake.  That  is  in  line  with  a  great  tradition  left  by  the  48'ers  and 
after,  such  as  Carl  Schurz  and  Dr.  Jacob!,  Goldmark,  Lasker, 
Brandeis,  Kudlich,  Siegel.  Readers  of  "Buddenbrooks"  know 
Dr.  Mann  as  a  keen  analyst  of  the  old  German  stock  from  which 
he  sprang.  There  he  told  the  story  of  a  burgher  family,  brittle, 
broken.  Here  he  tells  that  of  a  whole  class,  the  why  of  its  sur- 
render and  degradation.  Yet  not  utterly  without  hope,  for  with 
it  he  tells  his  own  story — the  rise  of  a  fighting  faith  which  makes 
him  today,  in  turn,  an  American-in-the-making. 


MY  PERSONAL  ALLEGIANCE  TO  DEMOCRACY  RESTS  UPON  A  CON- 

viction  which  I  was  obliged  to  acquire,  since  it  was  basi- 
cally foreign  to  my  bourgeois-intellectual  origins  and 
upbringing.  I  mean  the  conviction  that  the  political  and 
the  social  are  parts  of  the  human;  they  belong  to  the  total- 
ity of  human  problems  and  must  be  drawn  into  the  whole. 
Otherwise  we  leave  a  dangerous  gap  in  our  cultural  life. 
Perhaps  it  sounds  strange  that  I  should  so  simply  equate 
democracy  with  politics  and  define  it,  with  no  more  ado, 
as  the  political  aspect  of  the  intellect,  the  readiness  of  the 
intellect  to  be  political.  But  indeed,  I  did  that  twenty  years 
ago,  in  a  large  and  laborious  work  called  "The  Reflections 
of  an  Unpolitical  Man."  And  therein  my  definition  was 
not  only  negative  but  even  belligerently  so.  I  defined  de- 
mocracy as  the  political  functioning  of  the  intellect,  and 
I  opposed  it  with  all  my  power,  in  the  name  of  culture — 
and  even  in  the  name  of  freedom.  For  in  accordance  with 
my  intellectual  traditions,  what  I  meant  by  freedom  was 
moral  freedom.  Of  the  connection  between  moral  and 
social  freedom  I  understood  little  and  cared  less.  The  book 


was  written  during  the  war.  It  consisted  of  a  passionate 
self-examination  and  revision  of  principles,  in  short  of  all 
my  traditional  values,  which  were  intellectual,  bourgeois, 
German  and  unpolitical.  Culture  for  me  meant  music, 
metaphysics,  psychology;  meant  a  pessimistic  ethic  and 
an  individualistic  idealism  in  the  cultural  field.  From  it 
I  contemptuously  excluded  everything  political. 

Now  That  I  Have  Become  Political 

BUT     SELF-EXAMINATION,     IF     IT     IS     THOROUGH     ENOUGH,     IS 

nearly  always  the  first  step  towards  change.  I  was  to  dis- 
cover that  no  one  who  learns  to  know  himself  remains 
just  what  he  was  before.  The  book  itself,  in  its  urgent 
haste  to  talk  about  everything  all  at  once,  was  the  expres- 
sion of  a  crisis,  of  a  new  situation  evoked  by  profoundly 
upsetting  outward  events.  Thanks  to  these,  the  question  of 
each  of  us  as  a  human  being,  the  problem  of  humanity  as 
a  whole,  began  to  challenge  both  my  mind  and  my  con- 
science more  sharply  than  ever  before.  I  came  to  see  that 
there  is  no  clear  dividing  line  between  the  intellectual  and 
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the  political;  that  the  German  bourgeoisie  had  erred  in 
thinking  that  a  man  of  culture  could  remain  unpolitical; 
that  our  culture  itself  stood  in  the  greatest  danger  wher- 
ever and  whenever  it  lacked  interest  and  aptitude  for  the 
political.  In  short,  an  acknowledgment  of  democratic  feel- 
ing rose  to  my  lips.  Despite  all  the  inhibitions  of  my  anti- 
political  upbringing  this  was  not  to  be  suppressed.  I  did  not 
suppress  it — and  for  that  I  am  grateful  to  my  good  genius. 
For  where  should  I  stand  today,  on  what  side  should  I  be, 
if  in  my  conservatism  I  had  clung  to  a  Germany  which  in 
the  end  has  not  been  saved  by  all  of  its  music  and  all  of 
its  intellectualism,  from  surrender  to  the  lowest  form  of 
worship  of  power,  nor  from  a  barbarism  which  threatens 
the  foundations  of  our  Western  civilization? 

The  unhappy  course  of  German  history,  which  has  is- 
sued in  the  cultural  catastrophe  of  National  Socialism,  is 
in  truth  very  much  bound  up  with  that  unpolitical  cast 
of  the  bourgeois  mind,  and  with  its  anti-democratic  habit 
of  looking  down  the  nose  from  its  intellectual  and  cul- 
tural height  at  the  sphere  of  political  and  social  action. 
Not  long  ago  I  was  made  freshly  aware  of  this  when  I 
happened  to  re-read  the  works  of  a  very  great  German 
thinker  and  writer — Arthur  Schopenhauer.  His  was  an 
extraordinary  brain.  Schopenhauer  was  the  forerunner 
and  teacher  of  Nietzsche's  anti-intellectualism.  He  was  a 
revolutionary  reactionary — who  thrust  reason  from  her 
throne  and  made  her  the  creature  and  tool  of  the  "Will," 
of  blind  and  sinister  instinct.  He  was  the  strongest  oppo- 
nent of  Hegel,  and  declared  that  the  Hegelian  system — 
with  its  apotheosis  of  politics  and  its  "bee-hive"  theory  of 
the  state  as  the  culminating  point  of  all  human  striving — 
was  the  grossest  philistinism.  For  his  part,  Schopenhauer 
regarded  the  state  as  a  necessary  evil.  He  would  neither 
criticize,  he  said,  nor  mix  into  the  affairs  of  those  whose 
thankless  task  it  is  to  govern  men — an  addlepated  lot  at 
best — in  order  to  preserve  order,  execute  the  laws,  and 
protect  the  rights  of  the  propertied  classes  against  the 
countless  hordes  who  had  nothing  to  boast  of  but  their 
physical  strength. 

Today  we  know  the  inhuman  horrors  of  a  code  where- 
in it  is  the  end  of  man  to  be  consumed  in  the  state.  We 
can  understand  very  well  any  objections  to  the  absolute 
power  of  the  state,  which,  as  Schopenhauer  put  it, 
"snatches  the  lofty  goal  of  existence  away  from  our  eyes." 
But  the  conception  of  the  state  as  an  institution  created 
for  protection  of  property — does  that  not  smack  as  much 
of  the  philistine  as  Hegel's  idolatry  of  the  state,  as  such? 
And  our  small  capitalist  philosopher's  ironic  disclaimer 
of  any  ambition  to  mix  in  politics — might  not  that  be  re- 
garded as  a  refusal  to  entertain  any  spiritual  passion  for 
the  rights  and  happiness  of  mankind?  Now  it  was  Scho- 
penhauer who  declared  that  his  motto  in  life  was  not  to 
worry  about  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  For  this,  he  flip- 
pantly said,  he  thanked  God  every  morning!  One  can 
scarcely  know  how  to  credit  such  a  philistine  evasion  of 
responsibility  in  so  doughty  an  intellectual  fighter  as 
Schopenhauer  surely  was. 

IN  OTHER  WORDS,  EVERY  SURRENDER  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  IN- 

tellect  is  an  error  and  a  self-deception.  One  does  not  get  clear 
of  politics  that  way.  One  only  approaches  politics  from  the 
wrong  side— and  with  so  much  the  more  violence.  To  be 
a-political  simply  means  to  be  anti-democratic;  but  we 
scarcely  realize,  save  in  a  crisis,  what  a  suicidal  position 
the  mind  has  thus  taken.  Schopenhauer's  attitude  in  the 
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revolution  of  1848  was  tragi-comic;  it  was  both  shabby 
and  grim.  His  heart  was  not  at  all  with  those  presumed 
fanatics  who  hoped  to  guide  German  public  life  in  a  di- 
rection that  might  have  changed  the  course  of  European 
history  for  the  better  and  happier.  That  should  have  been 
the  interest  of  every  man  of  intellect,  and  it  was  in  the 
direction  of  democracy.  But  Schopenhauer  called  the  com- 
mon people  the  "souverdne  canaille."  When  from  the  win- 
dow of  the  philosopher's  house  an  officer  was  reconnoi- 
tering  the  men  on  the  barricades,  Schopenhauer  ostenta- 
tiously handed  over  his  own  opera-glasses  that  he  might 
see  better  to  direct  the  fire.  Is  that  being  superior  to  the  po- 
litical? No,  it  is  simply  reactionary  passion — the  grounds 
of  which  are,  indeed,  intellectually  quite  clear  to  us. 

It  would  take  us  too  far  afield  to  inquire  into  the  roots 
of  Schopenhauer's  anti-revolutionary  bias.  But  this  much 
is  plain:  that  it  arose  logically  and  by  process  of  thought 
from  his  conception  of  the  world;  that  it  had  its  roots, 
also,  in  his  temperament,  his  fundamental  trait  of  ethical 
pessimism.  His  was  the  characteristic  mood  of  "the  Cross, 
Death  and  the  Grave"  which  by  psychological  law  feels 
revolted  by  rhetoric,  by  enthusiasm  for  freedom,  and  by 
the  cult  of  humanity.  Schopenhauer  became,  then,  a  polit- 
ical anti-revolutionary  because  of  his  melancholy  and  his 
critical  spirit,  his  reverence  for  suffering  and  his  hatred 
alike  of  "indecent  optimism"  and  progress-preaching  dem- 
agoguery.  But  all  this  only  makes  him  a  perfect  specimen 
of  the  old  familiar  type,  the  German  bourgeois:  Germa 
precisely  because  that  type  is  intellectual  and  because 
its  subjectivity,  its  conservative  radicalism,  its  absolu 
remoteness  from  democratic  pragmatism;  its  geniality 
also,  and  its  profound  and  foolhardy  indifference  to  free- 
dom. All  these  are  quite  specifically  German,  orthodox — 
and  dangerous. 

Will  Germans  Profit  from  Hard   Experience? 

THIS  POLITICAL  PASSIVITY  AND  REMOTENESS  FROM  DEMOCRACY 

has  frightfully  avenged  itself.  Germany  has  been  sacri- 
ficed to  a  state  totalitarianism  which  has  robbed  her  not 
only  of  civic  but  of  moral  freedom.  If  we  identify  democ- 
racy with  the  recognition  that  the  political  and  social  an 
constituent  parts  of  the  human;  if  we  say  that  democrac 
in  defending  her  civil  freedom,  defends  her  ethical  free- 
dom as  well;  then  the  opposite  of  democracy — into  which 
the  anti-democratic  arrogance  of  intellect  dialectically 
transforms  itself— is  that  theory  and  that  fundamentally 
anti-human  practice  which  makes  the  political  dominate 
the  whole  field  of  human  affairs  to  the  exclusion  of  every- 
thing else.  There  is  a  ruthless  and  tragic  consistency  in 
its  operations  from  knowing  nothing  but  the  state,  think- 
ing of  nothing  but  power,  sacrificing  the  human  being,  to 
sacrificing  all  that  pertains  to  humanity  itself  and  making 
an  end  of  freedom  once  and  for  all.  The  absence  of  politi- 
cal experience  on  the  part  of  the  intellectual  German  bour- 
geois and  his  contemptuous  attitude  towards  democracy, 
his  scorn  for  freedom— which  to  him  was  nothing  but 
libertarian  cant— all  this  resulted  in  nothing  less  than  the 
enslavement  of  the  citizen  to  the  state  and  to  power  poli- 
tics. It  made  of  his  life  and  labor  a  mere  function  of  to- 
talitarianism, and  so  debased  him  that  one  asks  how  he 
can  ever  again  hold  up  his  head  before  the  world. 

Granted  that  he  escapes  with  his  life  from  this  frightful 
experience;  granted  that  German  culture— which,  follow- 
ing Goethe,  we  are  fain  to  believe  must  always  be  a  hour- : 
geois  culture— survives  the  degradation  called  National; 
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Socialism,  we  must  hope  that  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  his  political  blindness  have  served  him  as  a  harsh  but 
wholesome  school.  Often  I  have  said:  "Before  things  can 
get  better  in  Germany,  they  must  reach  the  point  where 
when  they  hear  the  word  freedom,  Germans  burst  into 
tears."  They  do  not  seem  to  be  far  from  that  point  now. 
After  six  years  of  the  Gestapo  state,  it  looks  as  though  the 
German  bourgeois  is  coming  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  words  freedom,  justice,  human  dignity,  duty 
and  conscience.  And  to  understand  that  these  words  are 
more  than  the  humanitarian  mouthings  of  a  cheap  revo- 
lutionarism.  But  certain  things  are  more  easily  lost  than 
found  again.  The  outcome  remains  a  doubtful  question, 
the  answer  to  which  depends  not  alone  on  the  duration  of 
the  present  catastrophe,  on  its  character  as  episode  or  as 
epoch,  but  on  whether  the  bourgeois  intellectual  of  Ger- 
many will  be  able  to  profit  by  his  hard  experience. 

FOR  THE  MOMENT  DESTINY  TAKES   ITS  COURSE.   WE  WITNESS 

the  paradox  of  the  decline  of  that  German  mind  which 
was  scornful  of  politics.  The  bourgeois  anti-revolutionary 
understood  revolution  only  on  the  religious  or  the  intel- 
lectual plane.  In  the  end  he  has  been  impressed  into  ser- 
vice as  the  sans-culotte  standard-bearer  of  the  most  extrav- 
agant revolution  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Certainly  one 
cannot  call  this  revolution  intellectual;  one  can  scarcely 
call  it  human.  It  is  directed  against  everything  that  occi- 
dental civilization  has  taught  us  to  call  either  mind  or 
humanity.  No,  it  is  a  revolution  of  absolute  and  deliberate 
destruction  and  disintegration  of  all  the  foundations  of 
morality,  in  the  interest  of  the  one  idea  of  power. 

Yes,  this  is  the  essence  of  it,  of  this  thing  which  calls 
itself  the  German  revolution.  It  knows  no  intellectual, 
moral,  human  bond;  only  the  false  and  hollow  will  to 
power  and  mastery.  Every  idea,  every  conviction,  every 
doctrine  or  conception  of  the  world  we  live  in,  is  good 
only  to  serve  as  a  screen,  a  pretext,  a  technique  of  trickery 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  goal  empty  of  all  moral  content.  So 
much  must  gradually  have  become  clear  to  those  who,  in 
Germany  and  outside  of  it,  thought  they  saw  in  National 
Socialism  a  bulwark  and  shelter  against  disruption,  if 
only  of  the  capitalistic  economic  system.  If  the  Western 
powers  continue  to  give  way,  more  will  be  lost  in  this 
revolution  than  the  capitalistic  economy.  Indeed,  before 
that  destruction,  revolution,  absurdly  enough,  might  pause; 
but  for  the  sake  of  retaining  power,  Nazism  is  ready 
with  the  completest  cynicism  to  fly  any  flag.  Today,  as 
a  hundred  signs  betray,  it  is  even  ready  to  fly  that  one 
from  which  it  promised  to  protect  the  bourgeois  world: 
I  mean  the  Bolshevist  flag. 

Enemy  of  Humankind 

THE  BOURGEOISIE  OF  EUROPE — AND  EVEN  OF  THE  WORLD — 
have  been  taken  in  by  the  pretense  of  this  thoroughly  dis- 
honest and  cynical  movement,  that  it  was  a  bulwark 
against  bolshevism.  The  bourgeois  literally  trembles  at 
this  word.  The  time  is  probably  past  when  it  would  do 
him  any  good  to  recognize  his  error.  It  is  an  inexcusable 
error.  For  no  sound  instinct  could  fail  to  realize  that  this 
movement,  with  its  nihilistic  goal — though  it  began  by 
assuming  various  idealistic  disguises,  such  as  nationalism 
and  lower  middle-class  conservatism — is  nothing  else 
than  what  the  bourgeois  mind  conjures  up  as  bolshevism. 
All  the  horrors  associated  with  that  apocalyptic  word: 
bloodshed,  mob  violence,  arson,  pillage,  the  filthiest  cruel- 


ty; the  subversion  of  all  principles,  the  persecution  of 
faith;  the  shaming  of  reason  and  justice,  together  with 
the  shameless,  ridiculous  and  diabolical  perversion  of 
truth;  the  exploitation  of  the  baser  elements  among  the 
people;  the  dissolution  and  disintegration  of  international 
order — all  these  we  see.  And  we  see  the  attempt  to  spread 
to  the  corners  of  the  earth — corrupting  and  undermin- 
ing with  money,  with  an  endless,  deafening  propaganda, 
and  the  activities  of  spies  and  agitators — until  opposition 
everywhere  breaks  down,  the  order  of  things  gives  way 
and  the  whole  world  becomes  the  grave  of  freedom,  with 
the  standard  of  a  stultifying  slavery  floating  above  it.  If 
this  is  bolshevism,  National  Socialism,  and  National  So- 
cialism alone,  is  this.  If  wars,  more  barbarous  and  destruc- 
tive than  even  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  are  to  sweep  over 
Europe  leaving  it  devastated,  pulverized,  set  back  for  cen- 
turies, then  it  is  National  Socialism  which  will  be  respons- 
ible. National  Socialism,  the  enemy  of  humankind. 

Enemy  of  Humankind!  To  this  has  the  German  spirit 
come  with  its  anti-democratic  cultural  pride.  This  awful 
name,  a  name  accursed,  has  become  its  name.  The  intel- 
lectual German  bourgeois  could  never  have  dreamed  it, 
and  thinks  he  is  dreaming  now  that  it  has  become  the 
truth.  But  true  it  is.  His  refusal  to  realize  that  politics  are 
part  of  the  human  problem  has  issued  in  political  fright- 
fulness,  enslavement  to  power,  the  totalitarian  state.  The 
fruit  of  his  aesthetic  bourgeois  culture  is  barbarism:  a 
savagery  of  convictions,  purposes  and  methods  like  to 
nothing  in  the  world  before.  His  elegant  disdain  of  demo- 
cratic revolution  has  made  him  the  tool  of  another  revolu- 
tion; an  anarchic  one,  running  amok  to  threaten  the  foun- 
dations and  props  of  all  our  Western  morality  and  civili- 
zation; a  world  revolution  to  which  no  invasion  of  the 
Huns  in  olden  times  can  even  be  compared. 

Hope  for  the  Future 

THE  GERMAN  BURGHER  COULD  BE  ANTI-DEMOCRATIC  BECAUSE 
he  was  ignorant.  He  did  not  know  that  democracy  is  just 
another  name  for  those  foundations  and  props.  He  did 
not  know  that  democracy  is  nothing  but  the  political 
stamp  of  occidental  Christianity;  that  politics  itself  is 
nothing  but  intellectual  morality,  without  which  the  spirit 
perishes.  And  yet,  let  me  say  this:  Outwardly  we  live  in 
an  epoch  of  retrograde  civilization,  wherein  treaties  are 
worthless,  lawlessness  and  disloyalty  are  the  contagious 
mode.  But  there  is  an  inward  spirit  among  men  which 
has  entered  upon  a  new  moral  epoch:  one  of  simplifica- 
tion, of  humble-minded  recognition  of  the  difference  be- 
tween good  and  evil.  That  is  its  way  of  returning  to  the 
primitive  and  renewing  its  youth. 

Yes,  we  have  learned  once  more  to  know  good  from 
evil.  For  evil  has  revealed  itself  to  us  in  a  naked  crudity 
which  has  opened  our  eyes  to  the  simple  dignity  and 
beauty  of  the  good.  We  have  laid  hold  upon  it;  and  think 
it  no  shame  to  our  sophistication  to  admit  the  fact.  Again 
we  dare  to  take  upon  our  lips  such  words  as  freedom, 
truth  and  justice;  being  weaned  from  our  embarrassment 
and  skepticism  by  the  sight  of  so  much  baseness.  We  hold 
them  out  before  the  Enemy  of  Humankind,  as  the  me- 
dieval monk  held  out  the  Crucifix  before  Satan  in  person. 

And  all  that  the  times  call  on  us  to  bear  of  anguish  is 
outweighed  by  the  youthful  joy  of  the  spirit,  at  finding 
itself  once  more  in  its  chosen  role:  the  role  of  David 
against  Goliath,  of  St.  George  against  the  old  dragon  of 
violence  and  lies. 
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THE  CHALLENGE  TO   DEMOCRACY  REACHES  OVER  HERE 

What  Can  Americans  Do  About  It:  How  and  Where  Can  We  Take  Hold? 


"...  war  will  be  easy;  to  stay  out,  hard" 

THE  EUROPEAN  CRISIS  is  SPINNING  IN  A 
maelstrom  of  shocking  events  which  are 
almost  bound  to  climax,  sooner  or  later,  in 
the  resumption  of  armed  world  strife  upon  a 
gigantic  scale.  When  that  occurs,  America 
will  have  to  make  the  most  important  de- 
cision in  her  career  as  a  country.  To  go  to  war 
will  be  easy,  for  events  will  be  yanking  her 
in,  doing  their  worst  to  give  her  no  choice. 
To  stay  out,  for  her  own  sake  and  in  order 
that  there  might  be  one  intact,  sound  coun- 
try when  the  furor  of  destruction  is  over, 
will  be  hard.  .  .  . 

The  thing  for  us  to  do  now  is  to  take  care 
that  the  country  stays  free  in  her  foreign  re- 
lations, and  to  get  her  in  shape  internally 
so  that  we  as  a  people  and  a  government 
will  be  able  to  make  a  free  decision  to  go 
in  or  stay  out,  whatever  may  be  the  wise 
thing  to  do  then  from  the  viewpoint  of  our 
own  future — which  should  be  identical  with 
the  future  of  civilization  on  this  earth. 

To  outline  how  to  get  the  country  into 
such  a  shape  would  take  more  space  than  I 
am  allowed  here.  I  touch  on  the  problem  in 
the  last  chapter  of  my  book,  "My  America." 


"...  show  the  world  .  .  .  democracy  and 
liberty  can  work  ..." 

MY    ANSWER    WOULD    BE    THAT,    ASIDE    PROM 

adequate  arming  for  self-defense  against 
gangster  nations,  we  should  show  the  world, 
and  our  own  people  especially,  that  democ- 
racy and  liberty  can  work.  .  .  . 

We  cannot  make  the  world  free  unless  we 
can  keep  ourselves  so.  Every  possible  means 
should  be  taken  to  speed  recovery  and  re- 
turn of  confidence,  shaken  more  by  Washing- 
ton than  by  Berlin,  Rome  or  Tokyo.  We  can- 
not distribute  a  national  income  unless  we 
have  one,  though  we  can  try  to  distribute  it 
more  equitably  when  and  as  we  get  it.  If 
business  is  regulated  reasonably  and  not  tor- 
tured and  strangled,  our  national  income  will 
mount  rapidly,  and  taxes  could  decrease  with 
the  increase  of  private  employment  instead  of 
relief. 

The  American  people  are  devoted  to  per- 
sonal freedom.  The  only  thing  that  could 
make  them  give  it  up  would  be  intolerable 
economic  misery.  The  mass  cannot  perma- 
nently, or  with  satisfaction  and  self-respect, 
live  on  the  confiscated  earnings  or  accumula- 
tions of  the  few.  Hence  the  crying  need  for 
a  restoration  of  sound  government  finance 
and  of  private  initiative.  Our  problem — 
and  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  solved  by 
Republicans  or  Democrats — is  to  foster  re- 
covery, and  to  use  horse-sense  in  trying  at 
the  same  time  to  curb  abuses  in  business 
where  they  exist,  and  to  provide  for  im- 
proved social  legislation  on  a  sound  basis. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  right  to 
warn  other  nations  to  keep  their  hands  off 
our  domestic  situation.  It  is  one  thing  to 
object  to  a  man's  coming  into  your  house  to 
make  trouble  and  another  to  go  into  his.  At 
present,  there  are  too  many  disorderly  houses 
in  what  is  becoming  the  world's  red  light 
district  internationally  for  us  to  police  the 
whole  place.  The  best  thing  we  can  do — if 
we  can — is  to  show  that  130  million  people 


RENDEZVOUS  WITH 
DESTINY 

Storms  from  abroad  directly  challenge 
three  institutions  indispensable  to 
Americans,  now  as  always.  The  first 
is  religion.  It  is  the  source  of  the  other 
two  —  democracy  and  international 
good  faith. 

*  *  * 

In  meeting  the  troubles  of  the  world 
we  must  meet  them  as  one  people  — 
with  a  unity  born  of  the  fact  that  for 
generations  those  who  have  come  to  our 
shores,  representing  many  kindreds  and 
tongues,  have  been  welded  by  common 
opportunity  into  a  united  patriotism. 
If  another  form  of  government  can 
present  a  united  front  in  its  attack  on 
democracy,  the  attack  must  be  met  by 
a  united  democracy.  Such  a  democracy 
can  and  must  exist  in  the  United 
States. 

A  dictatorship  may  command  the  full 
strength  of  a  regimented  nation.  But 
the  united  strength  of  a  democratic 
nation  can  be  mustered  only  when  its 
people,  educated  by  modern  standards 
to  know  what  is  going  on  and  where 
they  are  going,  have  conviction  that 
they  are  receiving  as  large  a  share  of 
opportunity  for  development,  as  large 
a  share  of  material  success  and  of 
human  dignity,  as  they  have  a  right  to 
receive. 

*  *  * 

Once  I  prophesied  that  this  gener- 
ation of  Americans  had  a  rendezvous 
with  destiny.  That  prophecy  comes 
true.  To  us  much  is  given;  more  is 
expected. 

This  generation  will  "nobly  save  or 
meanly  lose  the  last  best  hope  of  earth. 
The  way  is  plain,  peaceful,  generous, 
just  —  a  way  which,  if  followed,  the 
world  will  forever  applaud  and  God 
must  forever  bless." 


From  the  President's  Annual 
Message  to  Congress,  January  4,  1939. 


of  all  races  can  govern  themselves;  insist  on 
their  acknowledged  rights;  progress  in  an  or- 
derly way  in  social  advancement,  economic 
recovery  and  stability;  and  retain  their  per- 
sonal liberties.  .  .  . 


"...  set  our  own  house  in  order  ..." 

IN  TODAY'S  WORLD-WIDE  CONFLICT  BETWEEN 
civilization  and  barbarism,  America  cannot 
escape  the  responsibilities  which  are  hers. 
If  America  is  to  assume  leadership,  de- 
fensively and  offensively — for  selfish  protec- 
tive purposes  and  because  of  our  inherent 
altruism  for  others — we  must  set  our  own 
house  in  order.  We  must  use  every  means 
at  our  command  to  fortify  the  temple  of 
democracy  in  the  United  States  so  adequate- 
ly as  to  make  it  impregnable  to  any  attack 
from  within  or  without.  Democracy's  pre- 
requisites are:  economic  security,  opportu- 


nity for  work,  tolerance,  freedom  of  speech 
freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  of  worship, 
social  justice.  These  are  man's  most  precious 
jewels.  No  Bill  of  Rights  can  provide  more. 

All  attacks  on  democracy  originate  with 
economic  privation.  Dictatorship  and  to- 
talitarianism cannot  supplant  democracy  in 
a  healthy  economic  environment.  Malignant 
economic  cancers  are  directly  responsible  for 
overthrow  of  democracies. 

It  becomes  America's  privilege,  now,  as 
well  as  a  necessity,  to  rededicate  herself  to 
the  purposes  which  established  the  United 
States  and  to  incorporate  into  our  thinking 
and  into  our  actions  those  standards  of 
civilization  which  perpetuate  it.  By  so  doing, 
we  can  again  lead  the  world  out  of  the 
wilderness. 


"...  battleships  for  those  without,  edu- 
cation for  those  within" 

THE     FIRST     EIGHTEEN     YEARS     OF     MY     LIFE 

were  spent  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York 
City  where  I  learned  that  hoodlums  and 
young  gangsters  molested  their  neighbors 
only  when  a  policeman  was  out  of  sight. 
They  knew  there  was  danger  in  the  police- 
man's club,  and  in  the  loaded  gun  he  carried. 

For  the  hoodlums  and  the  gangsters  of 
the  world,  America  still  needs  "a  club  and 
a  loaded  gun,"  and  the  prayer  that  Uncle 
Sam,  policeman,  may  never  have  to  use  them. 
That  might  take  care  of  our  enemies  outsic 
of  the  country.  For  those  within  —  the  bigot: 
the  spreaders  of  hatred  and  intolerance 
need  education  and  more  education  throug 
the  medium  of  the  churches,  the  press,  an 
the  radio. 

America  must  be  taught  the  sacredness 
life,    liberty    and    the   pursuit    of    happine 
Every   individual   in   this   land   should   learn 
the  meaning  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Yes,  for  the  preservation  of  our  democra- 
cy —  battleships  and  planes  for  those  with- 
out; education  for  those  within. 


"...  refuse  to  admit  fascism  is  respec- 
table ..." 

I    THINK    THAT   WE    SHOULD    CEASE    TO    HELP 

Japan  in  her  war  in  China:  that  we  should 
continue  lending  credit  to  the  Chinese;  that 
we  should  find  some  means  of  helping  Spain 
to  maintain  her  democracy;  that  we  should 
help  the  refugees  and  victims  of '  war  and 
famine  with  our  reputed  liberality;  that  we 
should  rejoice  at  the  accord  at  Lima — includ- 
ing the  Hull  trade  policies;  that  we  should 
steadfastly  refuse  to  admit  that  fascism  and 
Nazism  are  respectable  forms  of  national 
organization ;  that  we  should  condemn  anti- 
Semitism  in  season  and  out  of  season;  that 
we  should  get  out  and  keep  out  every  trace 
of  hatred  in  our  feeling  towards  Japan, 
Russia,  Germany,  Italy  and  every  other  na- 
tion, developing  instead  appreciation  when 
we  have  or  can  get  the  necessary  knowledge 
of  them;  that  we  should  decide  each  prob- 
lem of  international  relations  as  it  arises,  on 
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the  basis  of  the  facts,  ignoring  abstract  ideol- 
ogies  and   traditions;   that   from   such  deci- 
sions  our  foreign  policy  should  emerge,  in 
armony  with  the  great  principles  of  justice, 
ove    of    neighbors,    and    cooperation    with 
icm;    that    our    national    and    international 
im  should  be  a  high  standard  of  living,  and 
ic   most   favorable   conditions   possible   for 
ndividual  freedom  and  initiative. 


.  .  harass  the  dictatorships  ..." 

["HE  SHARPENING  CONFLICT  IN  EUROPE   ... 

s  unquestionably  beginning  to  affect  America. 
We  cannot  evade  becoming  involved.  In  fact, 
America  is  already  taking  a  hand  in  it. 

Critics  of  President  Roosevelt's  foreign 
lolicy,  or  his  lack  of  a  definite  foreign  policy, 
hould  bear  this  in  mind.  It  is  idle  to  regis- 
er  discontent  with  the  absence  of  a  rigid, 
jatterned  course  of  action.  It  is  evident 
hat,  while  we  want  peace  and  no  part  in 
he  European  squabble,  we  are  neither  strict 
solationists  nor,  shall  I  say,  participationists. 
the  leading  world  democracy,  it  would 
eem  that  our  duty  is  cut  out  for  us — to 
larass  and  block  the  dictatorships  at  every 
ivailable  turn.  That's  the  best  contribution 
tre  may  make  to  the  democracies  on  the 
Jther  side;  that  is  precisely  what  we,  with 
iome  grievous  omissions,  are  doing  now. 

Where  may  this  lead?  That's  difficult  to 

lay  and  is  idle  to  speculate  on.  Surely,  the 

,ima  conference,   for  what   little  it  has  ac- 

omplished,  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

'he  Roosevelt,  Ickes  and  La  Guardia  blasts 

1  have  had  a  sledgehammer  effect,  whole- 

ome  and  heartening  on  public  opinion  right 

ere  in  our  own  midst.  One  may  call  it  a 

cash  and  carry"  policy.  But  that  evidently 

the  best  we  may  do  at  this  hour  as  we 

uild  a  powerful  fence  around  our  own  home. 


/"•  f\  T^J  HP  T>  T  TJ  T  T  *Tp  O  "DC       "...  the  League  must  be  rebuilt  . 


.  .  .  things  of  the  spirit  ..." 

HE   PROBLEM  OF   HOW  THE   PEOPLE  OF  THE 

vorld  can  live  together  in  peace  and  true 
rosperity  is  today  more  urgent  and  pressing 
lan  ever.  Trade  restrictions  through  tariffs, 
uotas,  subsidies  and  embargoes  hold  Eu- 
ope  in  a  vise.  After  more  than  ten  years  of 
ffort,  centering  in  Geneva  and  looking 
oward  the  improvement  of  world  economic 
nd  social  conditions  through  international 
greements,  governments  turned  to  nation- 
lism  and  economic  mercantilism  in  modern 
orm.  Today,  Secretary  Hull  is  giving  fresh 
eadership  to  break  down  the  barriers. 

But  the  growth  of  totalitarianism  with  its 
nethods  of  control  of  social  and  economic 
ife  has  changed  the  problem.  Democracy  it- 
elf  is  on  trial.  Its  belief  in  the  value  of  the 
ndividual,  and  the  sacredness  of  his  rights, 
ests  upon  the  faith  of  the  people  in  its 
trength.  Its  strength  depends  upon  the  ad- 
icrence  of  the  people  to  certain  standards. 
These  standards  include  freedom  of  speech, 
worship  and  thought,  practice  of  truth,  in- 
egrity  of  contract,  tolerance,  justic  and  fair 
slay.  No  individual,  no  nation  can  establish 
Dermanent  gain  by  breaking  or  lowering 
Jiese  standards.  Progress  can  come  only 
Jirough  maintaining  and  raising  them. 

The  things  of  the  spirit,  then,  if  we  are 
o  go  forward,  become  the  most  practical 
iings  in  the  world. 


in  the  order  of  their  appearance 

LOUIS  ADAMIC,  immigrant;  author  of 
"My  America" 

JAMES  TRUSLOW  ADAMS,  native 
stock;  author  of  "The  Epic  of  America" 

MRS.  H.  W.  AHART,  president  Asso- 
ciated Women;  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation 

EDDIE  CANTOR,  stage,  screen  and  radio 

EDWARD  T.  DEVINB,  pioneer  social 
worker 

DAVID  DUBINSKY,  president  Interna- 
tional Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union 

LUCIUS  R.  EASTMAN,  chairman,  Hills 
Brothers  Company;  chairman  National 
Council,  Survey  Associates 

CLARK  M.  EICHELBERGER,  chairman, 
Committee  for  Concerted  Peace  Efforts 

JOHN  L.  ELLIOTT,  senior  leader,  So- 
ciety for  Ethical  Culture,  New  York 

WILLIAM  E.  GIVENS,  executive  secre- 
tary, National  Education  Association 

WILLIAM  GREEN,  president,  American 
Federation  of  Labor 

HELEN  HALL,  president,  National  Fed- 
eration of  Settlements 

SIDNEY  HILLMAN,  vice-president,  Con- 
gress  of  Industrial  Organizations 

J.  C.  HYMAN,  executive  director,  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee 

HAROLD  L.  ICKES,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior 

MELVIN  JONES,  secretary-general,  Lions 
International 

DAVID  LASSER,  president,  Workers  Al- 
liance of  America 

ALAIN  LOCKE,  philosopher,  Howard 
University 

EDWARD  J.  McCORMICK,  M.D.,  grand 
exalted  ruler,  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks 

H.  L.  MENCKEN,  Baltimore  Evening  Sun 

TOM  MOONEY,  at  long  last,  citizen-at- 
large 

MARION  EDWARDS  PARK,  president, 
Bryn  Mawr  College 

CLARENCE  E.  PICKETT,  executive  sec- 
retary, American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee 

UPTON  SINCLAIR,  novelist  and  pamph- 
leteer 

RICHARD  B.  SCANDRETT,  JR.,  lawyer, 
president,  Survey  Associates 

ALFRED  E.  SMITH,  former  governor  of 
New  York 

RALPH  W.  SOCKMAN,  minister,  Christ 
Church,  New  York 

L.  J.  TABER,  master,  The  National  Grange 

LILLIAN  D.  WALD,  founder,  Henry 
Street  Settlement 

MARGUERITE  M.  WELLS,  president, 
National  League  of  Women  Voters 

STEPHEN  S.  WISE,  president,  American 
Jewish  Congress 

MARY  E.  WOOLLEY,  chairman,  Na- 
tional Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women 


.  SINCE  MUNICH,  THE  UNITED  STATES 
is  the  one  democracy  that  can  challenge  the 
dictators  and  rally  international  forces  to 
oppose  them  without  having  to  use  military 
strength  to  accomplish  this  objective.  Isola- 
tion has  proved  worthless — and  military 
preparation,  unless  backed  by  constructive 
policies,  means  preparation  for  disaster. 

First  of  all,  the  moral  solidarity  of  those 
nations  that  wish  peace  must  be  restored. 
Once  again,  Scandinavian,  British,  French, 
Chinese  and  American  democracies  must 
face  the  world's  problems  together.  There 
must  be  no  more  Munichs.  Aggression  must 
be  challenged.  To  prevent  it  today  involves 
greater  immediate  risks  than  a  year  ago,  but 
even  greater  risks  next  year.  The  democra- 
cies and  those  cooperating  with  them  still 
have  sufficient  economic  and  moral  advan- 
tage so  that  they  can  let  the  dictators  know 
that  further  expansion  will  not  be  tolerated. 

A  start  should  be  made  in  building  a  de- 
cent economic  world.  This  should  be  done 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  dictators  if  pos- 
sible. If  not,  then  the  peaceful  nations  that 
control  overwhelmingly  the  good  things  of 
life  should  establish  among  themselves  a 
liberal  economic  regime  that  would  not  ex- 
clude other  nations  when  they  wish  to  join. 

Moral  solidarity  cannot  exist  without  a 
symbol;  international  organization  needs  a 
point  of  concentration  and  machinery.  The 
League  of  Nations  was  created  to  perform 
this  function.  It  must  be  rebuilt;  its  Cove- 
nant revised  and  its  machinery  revitalized. 
.  .  .  Had  we  given  greater  cooperation  in  the 
building  of  the  institutions  of  peace  eight- 
een years  ago  much  of  the  present  disaster 
might  have  been  avoided.  Our  responsibility 
is  all  the  greater  to  give  leadership  now. 


"...  be  good  neighbors  ..." 

THE    NEED    HAS    BEEN    STRESSED    FOR    FOOD, 

shelter  and  safety  for  those  emigres  who 
have  come  to  this  country;  for  those  who  de- 
sire to  come.  But  over  and  beyond  that  is 
the  tremendous  problem  of  their  integration 
into  our  American  life.  Increasingly  we  find 
a  lack  of  preparation  in  language  and  voca- 
tional experience  on  the  part  of  the  newly- 
arrived.  Their  isolation  after  arrival  has  be- 
come more  marked.  It  has  now  reached  a 
stage  that  might  almost  be  called  organized 
isolation.  Once  the  problems  of  affidavits 
and  jobs  and  relief  are  met,  there  remains 
this  most  difficult  problem  of  all — that  of 
cultural  and  social  adjustment. 

Integration  can  no  longer  be  left  to  indi- 
vidual efforts.  Opportunities  for  social  and 
cultural  adjustment  must  be  organized. 
"Good  Neighbor  Centers"  will  help  in  our 
public  schools,  our  churches  and  settlements 
in  every  large  community.  The  situation  is 
a  call  to  all  social,  educational,  and  religious 
organizations  that  claim  for  themselves  a 
democratic  influence  and  function. 

The  problems  of  democracy  have  never 
been  solved  in  any  country.  But  by  reaching 
mutual  understanding,  by  cooperation  in 
working  out  practical  problems,  the  spirit  of 
democracy  becomes  more  clear  and  powerful. 
To  prove  ourselves  by  our  works,  in  reaching 
out  to  these  newcomers  more  than  half  way, 
will  demonstrate  the  nature  of  our  common 
life  not  only  to  them  but  to  the  native-born 
as  well.  This  is  a  fundamental  challenge  to 
democracy.  Here  is  one  clear  way  to  meet  it. 
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"...  to  live  democracy  ..." 

"This  above  all;  to  thine  own  self  be  true, 
And  it  must  jollow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  jalse  to  any  man." 

THIS    ADVICE    OF    POLONIUS    SHOULD    BE    RE- 

read  and  seriously  considered  by  every  Amer- 
ican. We  need  to  have  more  people  live 
democracy.  Most  of  us  talk  about  democracy 
but  our  daily  conduct  shows  us  to  be  dicta- 
tors. 

Democracy  prizes  a  broad  humanitarian- 
ism,  an  interest  in  the  other  fellow,  a  feel- 
ing of  kinship  to  other  people.  One  who 
lives  in  accordance  with  democracy  is  inter- 
ested not  only  in  his  own  welfare,  but  in  the 
welfare  of  others.  He  is  interested  in  the 
general  welfare,  in  civil  liberty,  in  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed,  in  the  appeal  to  rea- 
son, and  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Our  democracy  is  just  as  strong  as  our  in- 
dividual citizens.  Let  us  by  every  means  at 
our  command  help  each  of  our  130  million 
individual  American  citizens  to  practice  and 
appreciate  democratic  living. 


Democracy  is  labor's  oxygen 

DEMOCRACY  is  THE  OXYGEN  WITHOUT 
which  organized  labor  cannot  breathe  or  con- 
tinue to  exist. 

American  workers  have  seen  powerful  or- 
ganized labor  movements  stifled  and  destroyed 
in  nations  which  have  adopted  totalitar- 
ianism. We  have  seen  their  workers  enslaved 
to  the  state.  No  free  labor  movement  can 
live  or  function  in  an  atmosphere  of  abso- 
lutism. 

What  is  organized  labor?  It  is  a  volun- 
tary association  of  workers  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  economic  justice.  Without  the 
protection  of  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
assemblage,  freedom  of  religion  and  freedom 
of  the  press,  it  can  neither  grow  nor  endure. 

For  these  reasons,  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  is  deeply  concerned  over  the  trend 
toward  dictatorship  as  manifested  in  Ger- 
many, Italy  and  Soviet  Russia.  .  .  .  Let  me 
offer  this  pledge  in  behalf  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  We  will  not  consent  to 
abridgement  of  our  precious  individual  lib- 
erty on  the  plea  of  expediency.  We  will  hold 
fast  to  our  heritage  of  democracy  and  pro- 
tect it  against  all  assaults  from  whatever 
source.  And  we  call  upon  all  Americans  to 
do  likewise. 

Our  system  of  democracy  will  never  func- 
tion unless  we  use  it.  We  can  only  make  our 
democracy  a  success  by  employing  it  instead 
of  just  talking  it.  Let  us  use  it.  Let  us  apply 
the  principles  of  democracy  wholeheartedly 
in  the  operations  of  government,  industry 
and  labor.  Then  our  future  will  be  safe- 
guarded, totalitarianism  will  be  exposed  and 
the  peoples  of  the  world  will  come  to  their 
senses  and  seek  to  profit  by  our  example. 


"...  right  to  disagree,  unafraid  ..." 

A  SHORT  TIME  AGO  AT  A  MEETING  OF  ALL  THE 

mothers'  clubs  of  the  New  York  settlements, 
a  favorite  speaker  caused  sharp  disagreement. 
Every  race  was  represented  among  his  many 
listeners  and  on  the  way  out  an  excited  group 
stopped  me.  Should  he  have  said  such  a 
thing?  Did  I  agree  with  it?  Though  the  ar- 
gument for  and  against  waxed  hot,  I  man- 
aged to  say  that  I  thoroughly  disagreed  with 
the  speaker  but — "But,"  caught  up  one  of  the 
women  who  had  attacked  him  most  fiercely, 


"I  guess  he  had  the  right  to  say  it."  An- 
other broke  in,  "And  I  guess  we've  got  the 
right  to  disagree  with  him."  "Sure,  that's 
it,"  said  a  third,  "It's  democracy;  he  can 
speak;  we  got  a  right  to  disagree;  and  no- 
body's afraid." 

Herej  in  New  York,  this  last  month  also, 
a  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  Board  of 
Education  to  forbid  the  discussion  of  any 
controversial  subject  at  any  meeting  in  a 
public  school  building.  Shortly  before,  this 
same  board  had  opened  classes  to  teach  tol- 
erance to  the  children! 

But  can  democracy  be  taught  or  can  it  de- 
velop through  undemocratic  means?  To  my 
mind  it  cannot.  Nor  can  the  struggle  for 
its  survival  be  won  on  one  front  or  at  one 
time.  It  is  endless  and  everywhere.  It  is  go- 
ing on  in  our  schools  and  city  halls;  in  our 
newspapers,  our  churches ;  on  our  stage ;  in 
our  neighborhoods  and  places  of  work — 
wherever  we  are  gathered  together  and  there 
are  serious  differences  of  opinion.  To  me, 
democracy  is  reborn  each  time  a  group  of 
us  decide  that  he  has  a  right  to  say  it,  and  we 
have  a  right  to  disagree,  and  nobody  is  afraid. 


pies  and  continued  devotion  to  the  American 
republican  system  of  government,  require  vigi- 
lance, self-imposed  discipline  and  a  genuine 
belief  in  the  brotherhood  of  all  men  under 
God.  . 


"...  reject  dangerous  demagogy  ..." 

FASCIST   TERROR    HAS   TAUGHT    US    IN    AMER- 

ica  this  essential  lesson:  that  if  we  would 
preserve  our  democratic  liberties  we  must  by 
our  united  effort  provide  full  employment 
and  economic  security  for  all  who  work  with 
hand  and  brain.  Labor  in  America  prizes 
most  dearly  our  great  heritage  of  liberty  and 
freedom.  Today,  it  calls  upon  all  the  pro- 
gressive forces  of  the  country  to  organize  for 
the  defense  and  extension  of  the  social 
achievements  of  the  past  six  years  as  the  only 
guarantee  that  it  shall  not  happen  here.  La- 
bor is  confident  that  America  will  reject  the 
dangerous  demagogy  of  the  dictatorships  and 
that  a  united  people  will  solve  the  prob- 
lems which  face  us  today  —  in  the  American 
way. 


t*i~w 

"...  believe  in  the  brotherhood  of  man" 

THE       CHALLENGE       TO       DEMOCRACY       HAS 

reached  over  here.  Philosophies  and  dogmas 
alien  to  the  American  specie  have  been 
preached.  The  propaganda  of  political  sys- 
tems opposed  to  ours  has  poured  forth  ap- 
peals to  prejudice  and  race  hatred.  Our  forms 
of  government  have  been  challenged;  our 
democratic  system  branded  futile  and  ineffi- 
cient; our  ideals  derided  as  hypocritical  and 
unrealistic. 

All  such  assertions  must  be  fought  mili- 
tantly,  unremittingly. 

Coupled  with  such  direct  and  unequivocal 
measures  of  counter-education,  we  should 
deal  with  the  affirmative  tasks  of  making 
democracy  work  better.  That  includes  un- 
yielding loyalty  to  the  observance  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  as  well  as  to  the 
letter  of  its  guarantees  of  civil  and  religious 
liberties.  Our  task  includes  a  definite  pro- 
gram of  education  of  the  young  and  reedu- 
cation of  the  old  in  the  principles  and  in  the 
practices  of  tolerance.  .  .  .  The  common 
ground  upon  which  all  Americans  may  walk 
must  be  pointed  out,  the  differences  between 
men  minimized,  the  fundamental  similarities 
emphasized. 

If  American  democracy  is  to  endure,  it 
must  irrevocably  be  based  on  the  solid  foun- 
dations of  an  ever-broadening  program  of  so- 
cial justice,  tolerance  and  regard  for  the  com- 
mon welfare.  The  application  of  these  princi- 


"...  war  is  not  the  only  means  ..." 

THERE  is  NOTHING  so  MUCH  THAT  WE  IN 
the  United  States  can  do  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge to  democracy  and  to  promote  peace, 
goodwill  and  tolerance  throughout  the  world 
as  to  give  an  example  of  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment a  peace-loving,  liberty-loving  people 
can  have — a  government  without  dictators, 
without  red-baiters,  without  Jew-baiters, 
without  any  sort  of  scapegoat-baiters;  a  gov- 
ernment which  offers  opportunity  for  all  of 
its  citizens  rather  than  privilege  for  a  few; 
a  government  which  enables  its  citizens  who 
want  to  work  to  find  work  and  to  maintain 
a  standard  of  life  to  which  their  efforts  and 
their  national  resources  entitle  them;  a  gov- 
ernment which  protects  its  citizens  from  the 
inevitable  hazards  of  old  age,  sickness  and 
joblessness;  a  government  which  recognizes 
the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  humblest  of 
humanity  and  which  values  freedom  of 
thought  and  speech  for  all  men — not  only 
for  the  thought  and  speech  of  men  that  those 
in  authority  admire  but  for  the  thought  and 
speech  and  men  that  they  despise. 

That  does  not  mean  that  we  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  can  be  indifferent  to  the  strivings 
of  men  and  women  of  goodwill  in  other 
countries  to  meet  the  challenge  to  their 
democracy  and  to  their  liberty.  We  cannot 
fight  their  battles  for  them,  but  we  cannot 
morally  isolate  ourselves  from  our  own  mor- 
al ideas.  We  can  see  to  it  that  our  economic 
resources  are  not  used  to  help  and  build  up 
aggressor  nations;  we  can  see  to  it  that  our 
economic  resources  are  not  withheld  from 
peaceful  nations  which  are  the  victims  of 
brute  force.  As  President  Roosevelt  has  said, 
"Words  may  be  futile,  but  war  is  not  the 
only  means  of  commanding  a  decent  respect 
for  the  opinions  of  mankind." 


"...  clear  our  minds  of  'weeds'  ..." 

LOOK     AT    WORLD     AFFAIRS,     MR.     AVERAGE 

Citizen.  Viewing  them  as  a  whole,  do  you 
not  conclude  that  there  is  the  grave  possi- 
bility that  you  as  an  individual  may  be 
drawn  into  their  whirlpool  whether  you 
wish  it  or  not? 

Four  forces  have  a  strong  grip  on  a  great 
part  of  the  world.  They  are  Nazism,  fascism, 
communism  and,  in  the  Far  East,  the  Rising 
Sun.  All  four  are  aggressive  ideologies.  Com- 
munism has  been  singled  out  as  a  common 
enemy  by  the  other  three.  Suppose  they  suc- 
ceed in  subjugating  communism.  Remember 
that  the  resulting  bloc  would  be  highly  ag- 
gressive. Would  it  not  sweep  Europe;  and 
with  Europe,  Africa;  spread  to  South  Amer- 
ica, and  thence  northwards?  Should  commu-  i 
nism  turn  the  tables  and  dominate  the  oth- 
ers, would  not  the  situation,  as  far  as  this  | 
hemisphere  goes,  be  basically  the  same?  .  .  .  j 

Lions  face  problems  such  as  these  with  anfj 
individual  viewpoint  based  on  the  Lions  In-  j 
ternational  slogan:  "Liberty,  Intelligence,  Our  j 
Nation's  Safety."  .  .  . 

Parents  and  teachers  know  the  necessity  of1 
weeding  out  small,  seemingly  insignificant, 
traits  in  a  child;  for  what  often  seems  harm-- 
less  may  become  very  dangerous  to  himself  I 
and  others  in  later  years.  The  insidious  ideol-  \ 
ogies  of  communism,  fascism  and  Nazism  ... 
are  harmless  enough  in  our  minds  at  first, 
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iut  how  quickly  they  can  grow  beyond  all 
eason  and  crush  out  our  democratic  princi- 
>les! 

We  must  clear  our  minds  of  whatever 
'weeds"  may  have  taken  root  there.  When  we 
lave  done  this  is  the  time  to  resell  ourselves 
>n  the  value  of  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
•rnment,  the  privilege  we  enjoy  under  it. 
they  are  not  found  in  the  aggressive  ideolo- 
:ies  where  the  state  is  the  taskmaster  and 
he  citizen  its  submissive  servant.  . 


'  .  .  .  the  internal  enemies  ..." 

.   .  THE   BRUTAL,   AGGRESSIVE    NATIONALISM 

if  the  Fascist  powers  is  military,  as  against 
ithiopia,  Spain,  China  and  Czechoslovakia; 
•conomic,  as  against  the  Danubian  countries 
nd  South  America;  political  and  propagan- 
listic,  as  against  the  democratic  nation.  .  .  . 
Chese  have  tried  "appeasement"  of  the  hun- 
•er  of  the  Fascists,  only  to  whet  their  appe- 
ites  and  strengthen  them  for  further  de- 
nands.  The  safety  of  civilization  depends 
ipon  a  firm  united  front  on  the  part  of  the 
>eace-and-democracy-loving  forces  through- 
>ut  the  world.  In  these  efforts  the  United 
itates  must  be  prepared  to  join,  and  even 
ake  the  lead. 

First,  we  must  increase  our  armaments 
ufficiently  to  protect  ourselves  against 
rmed  aggression,  compel  respect  from  the 
7ascists  and  give  encouragement  to  other 
lemocracies.  Fascists  Jive  on  military  power; 
hey  respect  nothing  else.  Second,  we  must 
oin  with  other  democracies  in  trade  policies 
hat  will  prevent  Fascist  economic  aggres- 
ion  on  weaker  nations  that  would  lead  to 
ventual  political  conquest.  Third,  we  must 
irotect  ourselves  from  Fascist  propaganda, 
rhis  can  be  done  not  only  by  exposing  its 
ource  and  character  but  by  winning  the 
ontinued  adherence  of  the  American  peo- 
>le  to  democracy.  This  is  the  key  that  will 
iot  only  keep  fascism  from  getting  a  foot- 
iold  here,  but  will  serve  to  drive  and  direct 
American  foreign  policy. 

Where  fascism  has  won,  it  has  been  main- 
y  because  the  masses  in  those  nations  be- 
ame  convinced  that  they  could  not  get  eco- 
omic  security  under  continuance  of  democ- 
acy.  The  task  in  the  struggle  against  fascism 
i  to  provide  under  our  own  democracy, 
berefore,  security  against  the  internal  ene- 
lies;  Unemployment,  Hunger  and  Insecu- 
ity.  This  struggle  is  the  first  line  of  na- 
ional  defense.  Without  it,  increased  arma- 
nents  become  only  tools  which  later  may  be 
sed  against  democracy  itself. 


.  .  .  what  every  Negro  knows  ..." 

.  .  DEMOCRACY  is  AMERICA'S  TRADI- 
onal  and  preferred  way.  It  is  still  the  ma- 
sriry  choice,  and  should  be  likewise  every 
linority's  hope  and  bulwark. 

Unfortunately  though,  our  minority  tradi- 
on  is  the  Achilles'  heel  of  our  American 
emocracy.  Internally  and  externally  it  is 
ic  most  vulnerable  weakness  of  the  Ameri- 
in  social  order — as  few  have  been  aware, 
ut  as  every  clear-thinking  Negro  and  ob- 
:ctive-minded  patriot  knows. 

Externally,  these  discrepancies  between  our 
leory  and  practice  of  democracy  have  wilted 
ur  moral  authority  on  many  an  issue  of 
Bcial  justice  and  humanitarian  fair  play. 
Witness  the  considerable  suspicion  of  much 
.atin-American  opinion  toward  us,  the  orig- 
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inal  animus  in  our  Japanese  relations,  the 
thrice-repeated  taunt  of  Hitler  to  our  pro- 
tests of  Nazi  mistreatment  of  the  Jews. 

Internally,  this  same  policy  of  race  dis- 
crimination and  injustice  has  really  planted 
the  seeds  of  fascism  at  the  very  heart  of  our 
body  politic.  The  taproot  of  the  economic 
disaster  in  the  Southland  is  in  the  infec- 
tious spread  of  sharecropper  tenancy — a  pol- 
icy and  system  designed  to  perpetuate  in  an 
underhand  economic  way  the  same  Negro 
slavery  which  had  been  legally  outlawed. 
Again — and  very  important  since  fascism's 
mode  of  invasion  is  political — the  one-party 
stultification  of  the  democratic  system  in  the 
South  (political  sequel  of  Negro  disfran- 
chisemem),  threatens  our  democratic  way  of 
life  today  ominously.  As  with  the  question 
of  slavery  itself,  we  can  see  how  a  serious 
minority  disability  can  only  too  easily  be- 
come also  a  critical  issue  for  majority  inter- 
ests. Fortunately,  enlightenment  is  dawning; 
witness  the  recent  Birmingham  Conference 
on  Human  Welfare  in  the  South. 

If  the  democratic  way  is  to  survive  in 
America  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  safe- 
guard pur  institutions  from  infection  and 
corruption  from  without.  By  agrarian,  in- 
dustrial and  political  reform,  we  must  build 
up  internal  resistance  against  fascism  by  cul- 
tivating a  sounder,  unexceptioned  body  of 
democratic  practice.  Only  an  America  safe 
and  fair  for  all  minorities  can  be  an  Ameri- 
ca that  is  safe  from  fascism. 


"...  quickened  conscience  ..." 

TRUE,      THE      CHALLENGE      TO      DEMOCRACY 

reaches  over  here!  But,  just  as  true,  this 
challenge  is  being  answered.  It  is  being  an- 
swered by  millions  of  Americans  who  are 
practicing  democracy  in  a  practical  man- 
ner. .  .  . 

We  have  just  completed  a  survey  of  proj- 
ects of  benefit  to  the  communities  in  which 
are  located  Elks  Lodges.  As  head  of  this  pa- 
triotic American  Order,  I  asked  every  one 
of  the  1500  lodges  in  this  country  to  under- 
take a  civic  project  and  we  now  have  defi- 
nite information  as  to  their  nature.  We 
found  that  Elks  and  millions  of  their  co- 
operating fellow  citizens  are  working  to 
strengthen  democracy  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
To  illustrate,  they  are  building  and  sponsor- 
ing playgrounds,  providing  X-ray  machines 
and  iron  lungs  for  hospitals,  giving  schol- 
arships to  needy  pupils  and  shoes  and  eye- 
glasses to  poor  children.  They  are  improving 
highways  and  eliminating  dangerous  traffic 
spots;  restoring  a  California  mission;  pro- 
viding tuberculin  skin  tests  for  6000  school 
children.  .  .  .  They' are  giving  of  their  time, 
their  effort,  their  money  to  aid  their  fellow- 
men,  to  better  conditions  in  their  small  and 
large  home  towns  all  over  the  United  States. 

Democracy  at  its  best  is  a  national  con- 
science, quickened  by  environment,  experi- 
ence and  aspirations  to  a  deep  concern  for 
the  precious  human  rights  of  all.  .  .  .  And 
when  we  strengthen  democracy,  we  strengthen 
our  country  to  the  point  where  it  is  less  vul- 
nerable to  foreign  isms,  less  susceptible  to 
racial  bias,  less  inclined  to  permit  itself  to 
be  drawn  into  foreign  entanglements  and 
more  likely  to  be  just,  tolerant  and  imper- 
vious to  alien  ideologies. 

I  believe  that  we  have  a  strong  need  here 
not  for  more  theoretical  democracy ;  but  for  a 
more  practical  application  of  the  democracy 
inherent  in  our  form  of  government. 


"...  democracy,  done  to  death  by  it* 
alleged  friend*  ..." 

THE    DANGER    THAT    HlTLER,    STALIN,    MUS- 

solini  or  the  Japs  will  sneak  upon  the  United 
States  and  strangle  our  tender  native  democ- 
racy seems  to  me  to  be  infinitely  less  than 
the  danger  that  it  will  be  done  to  death 
by  its  alleged  friends  at  home.  Nearly  all  the 
more  noisy  of  those  friends  are  palpable 
frauds.  In  that  category  I  include  all  the 
New  Dealers,  the  whole  rabble  of  profes- 
sional anti-Fascists,  bogus  pacifists  and  mis- 
cellaneous pinks,  lay  and  clerical.  Not  one 
of  these  fakes  is  in  favor  of  the  primary  tenet 
of  democracy,  which  is  that  the  powers  of 
government  are  only  delegated  and  should 
be  very  strictly  limited.  And  very  few  are  in 
favor  of  the  second  tenet,  which  is  that  every 
citizen  should  have  an  inalienable  right  to 
speak  his  mind  freely,  regardless  of  the  out- 
rage that  his  so-called  ideas  may  offer  to  the 
prevailing  mountebanks  and  their  dupes. 


"...  common  sense  and  vigilance  ..." 

THE  STRUGGLE  AGAINST  FASCISM  DEMANDS  A 

militant,  united  labor  movement,  conscious 
of  its  power  and  strength,  which  will  stave 
off  predatory  interests  that  otherwise  would 
destroy  the  people  and  their  liberties.  There 
must  be  aggressive  political  action  in  defense 
of  President  Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal, 
and  of  state  governments  like  California's 
where  we  have  elected  a  great  humanitarian 
governor,  Culbert  Olson.  Amend  the  Neu- 
trality Act  to  save  Loyalist  Spain  and  China. 
Embargo  the  Fascist  aggressors.  Labor  and 
progressives  should  join  hands  in  common 
cause  and  vigilance  to  make  our  chosen  rep- 
resentatives respond  to  the  democratic  desires 
of  the  people. 


"...    democracy    as    new    as    glittering 
totalitarianism  ..." 

I  AM  SURE  THAT,   PRELIMINARY  TO  ANY  PUB- 

lic  action,  the  individual  must  clear  his  own 
attitude  from  prejudice  or  injustice,  class  or 
racial.  This  is  not  a  negative  process;  it  is 
a  strengthening  and  clarifying  of  his  own 
sense  of  values.  Until  we  have  both  clear 
and  positive  minds  ourselves,  our  public 
action  will  be  shaky — and  so,  impermanent. 
We  must  learn  the  ways  not  only  to 
meet  the  cant,  surface  objection,  passing  it- 
self off  as  considered  argument;  but,  to 
meet  the  mind  of  the  objector.  This  means 
closer  acquaintance  than  some  of  us  have 
with  the  type  of  statement  passed  out  by  re- 
actionary press  or  speakers,  and  easily  echoed. 
It  means  also  getting  rid  of  emotion  as  an 
atmosphere,  but  keeping  it  as  a  driving 
power. 

Third,  I  think  the  vigorous,  wider-reach- 
ing democracy  which  we  see  must  be  taken 
on  should  be  presented  as  what  it  is — some- 
thing actually  new,  not  as  a  return  to  a 
golden  age.  The  "newness"  of  the  totalitarian 
doctrine  has  made  them  glittering.  We 
should  use  the  same  device  of  presentation. 
We  have  the  additional  strength  of  reality. 
Vigorous  democracy  as  we  mean  it  is  not 
the  old  weapon  which  was  successful  in 
earlier  struggles.  It  is  actually  new,  neither  a 
throwback  nor  a  rebirth. 
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"...  democracy  cannot  be  taken  from  us 
by  others  ..." 

I  SPENT  SEPTEMBER  IN  CENTRAL  EUROPE. 
.  .  .  The  most  dangerous  enemy  to  the  social 
structure  there  is  fear.  In  some  respects 
there  is  greater  fear  outside  Germany  than 
in.  Digging  trenches,  teaching  people  to  wear 
gas  masks  and  take  air  raid  precautions,  these 
are  insidious  devices  for  cultivating  nervous 
tension  and  mass  insanity.  The  only  thing 
that  is  worse — producing  a  security  that  is 
never  secure — is  a  big  armament  program. 
Insofar  as  these  devices  captivate  our  imagi- 
nations, the  climate  in  which  democracy  can 
grow  is  gone. 

Democracy  is  posited  on  the  supremacy  of 
human  values,  and  those  values  are  limited 
to  no  nationality,  race  or  creed.  Central  Eu- 
rope is  what  we  have  made  it.  We  tried  to 
dictate  its  form  of  government;  dictate  its 
boundaries;  dictate  the  international  con- 
trols and  economic  relationships  under  which 
it  should  live.  When  I  say  "we,"  of  course 
I  mean  the  Allies.  We  completely  failed.  We 
did  only  one  thing:  we  taught  Central  Eu- 
rope to  use  those  very  same  coercions  against 
ourselves;  and,  unhappily,  they  are  used 
against  no  group  so  virulently  as  against  the 
Jews  within  their  own  borders. 

If  democracies  really  want  to  take  democ- 
racy seriously,  there  is  no  alternative  to 
taking  a  new  lead.  Not  by  tightening  the 
economic  reins  on  the  totalitarian  states  un- 
til they  are  hungry,  for  revolution  that  stems 
from  hunger  will  probably  fasten  upon  them 
only  a  more  bitter  and  destructive  dictator- 
ship. But  by  loosening  restraint,  by  increas- 
ing trade  and  the  flow  of  food  and  raw  ma- 
terials until  people  are  less  hungry  and  less 
pressed.  Only  then  will  they  see  through  us 
an  exhibition  of  the  supremacy  of  human 
values.  The  same  applies  to  physical  and 
cultural  contacts. 

There  could  be  no  problem  more  press- 
ing, more  acute,  and  more  deserving,  than 
that  of  the  refugees  from  Central  Europe. 
If  and  when  arrangements  are  made  to  take 
all  Jews  under  fifty  years  of  age  out  of 
Germany — that  movement  will  relieve  the 
Reich  of  population  she  officially  wishes  to 
go.  On  the  one  hand,  it  would  impoverish 
Germany.  She  will  lose  enormous  intellectual 
and  social  values.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will 
demonstrate  to  her  people  democracy's  con- 
cern for  human  values.  We  will  never  dem- 
onstrate the  supremacy  of  democracy  by  su- 
perior airplanes,  or  gunboats,  or  armies,  or 
by  economic  pressures. 

.  .  .  Finally,  we  need  a  more  profound, 
searching  and  sacrificial  determination  that 
within  our  country  our  own  racial  and  eco- 
nomic minorities  shall  likewise  be  convinced, 
through  their  own  experiences,  that  human 
values  and  human  life  and  human  possibili- 
ties supersede  in  our  estimates  any  kind  of 
political  or  economic  gains. 

Democracy  will  be  lost  to  our  country  only 
if  we  surrender  it  within  our  own  gates  and 
in  our  relations  to  other  countries.  It  cannot 
be  taken  from  us  by  others. 


"...  love  of  individual  liberty  is  our 
cornerstone  ..." 

.    .    .   THE   DEVELOPMENT  AND   PRESERVATION 

of  a  strenuous  liberty  of  mind  and  spirit  is 
vital  to  an  advancing  civilization.  For  the 
liberty  of  one  individual  hangs  on  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  liberty  of  all  other  indivi- 
duals; the  rights  of  one  minority,  on  the 
rights  of  all.  Love  of  liberty  is  thus  the  high- 
est form  of  intelligent  self-interest.  Through 
it  our  citizens  have  gained  political  equality, 


have  traveled  far  in  the  direction  of  equality 
of  economic  opportunity. 

The  seed  planted  by  our  forbears  has  been 
fertilized  by  faith,  yielding  tolerance,  under- 
standing and  humanitarianism.  We  have  al- 
ways clung  to  a  belief  in  the  power  of  ideas 
which  are  today  our  principal  defense  against 
the  cynicism  from  which  totalitarianism  has 
sprung  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  We  have 
learned  that  majorities  are  temporary;  that 
the  majority  of  today  is  likely  to  be  the  mi- 
nority of  tomorrow  and  that  majorities  them- 
selves are  made  up  of  inherently  conflicting 
minorities.  Our  Constitution  was  formulated 
in  a  spirit  of  "live  and  let  live"  and  our 
government  has  been  in  a  real  sense  the  ser- 
vant of  the  people  rather  than  their  master. 
It  has  preserved  individual  liberties  rather 
than  curtailed  them.  When  economic  power 
has  threatened  their  liberties,  the  people 
have  used  their  government  to  protect  these 
liberties,  whether  the  threat  has  been  from 
capital,  labor,  demagogues,  gangsters,  or  any 
other  source. 

There  is  no  place  for  bigotry  in  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life.  The  ruthlessness  of  those 
who  have  seized  power  in  other  lands  serves 
as  a  challenge  to  us  to  fight  aggressively  to 
preserve  and  increase  the  power  of  our  own 
faith  in  the  still  greater  realization  in  Ameri- 
ca of  political  and  economic  democracy. 


"...  capitalism  is  war  ..." 

THE  NATIONS  OF  EUROPE  ARE  GOING  TO 
war,  and  nothing  that  you  or  I  can  do  or  say 
is  going  to  prevent  it.  The  reason  they  are 
going  to  war  is  because  each  nation  is  in  the 
grip  of  a  predatory  plutocratic  class,  seek- 
ing opportunities  to  exploit  the  peoples  of 
less  advanced  nations.  In  each  nation  the 
profit  system  is  breaking  down;  each  has  a 
problem  of  unemployment,  of  labor  discon- 
tent and  threatened  revolution.  The  ruling 
class  of  .each  nation  has  to  choose  between 
abdication  or  an  effort  to  seize  the  natural 
resources  and  the  markets  now  held  by  its 
capitalist  rivals. 

The  economic  rulers  of  the  United  States 
are  in  exactly  the  same  position  and  facing 
exactly  the  same  difficulties.  Most  of  them 
know  it.  But  the  masses  of  our  people  suf- 
fer from  an  educational  lag  and  do  not 
know  it.  They  cherish  the  fond  notion  that 
we  are  different. 

The  basic  fact  to  get  clear  is  that  capi- 
talism is  war.  There  are  times  when  it  does 
not  look  like  war,  but  such  moments  are 
merely  periods  of  recuperation  and  prepa- 
ration for  the  next  bout  of  active  fighting. 
Anybody  who  did  not  understand  prize  fight- 
ing and  was  shown  photographs  of  two  pu- 
gilists in  between  rounds  would  say  that 
those  men  were  "at  peace."  But  anyone  who 
really  understands  the  game  knows  that  they 
are  in  a  fight. 

There  is  only  one  thing  wo^rth  telling  the 
American  people  today  and  that  is  how  they 
can  bring  about  the  social  ownership  and 
democratic  control  of  the  instruments  and 
means  of  production.  We  can  do  it  peace- 
fully if  we  do  it  quickly.  If  we  wait  until 
after  the  next  war  we  may  see  it  done  sud- 
denly and  I  fear  with  great  suffering  and 
waste. 


"...  if  Hitler  prevails  ..." 

A    GREAT    MANY    YEARS    OF    MY     LIFE     HAVE 

been  given  over  to  fighting  against  the  very 
things  Hitler  exalts.  If  his  teachings  prevail, 
then  I  and  the  millions  who,  like  me,  have 


fought   for    spiritual    and   political    freedo 
have  fought  in  vain.  The  things  I  have  trie 
to   stand   for,    I   stand   for   now  more   tha 
ever,  in  the  face  of  this  desperate  challen_ 
which   is   not  merely   a   Jewish   question, 
Catholic  question,    a   Protestant   question, 
political  question,   or  a  labor  question,   bu 
which  goes  to  the  very  foundations  on  whic 
we  have  erected  America  and  on  which 
have  stood  all  during  our  political  life  to  pr 
serve  civilization. 


"...  organize  America  on  a  peace  basis 
A   VITALIZED   DEMOCRACY   IS   OUR   FIRST 

best  defense  against  vicious  dictatorship 
Light  is  the  weapon  against  darkness;  an 
free  institutions  are  the  answer  to  fascisn 
Can  we  organize  America  on  a  peace  basis 
with  an  efficiency  comparable  to  that  shov 
by  Fascist  countries  in  mobilizing  their 
sources  on  a  war  basis?  That  is  the  test. 

Such  vitalization  demands  a  positive  rath- 
er than  a  negative  psychology.  Fear  and 
hatred  are  motives  for  quick  rallies,  but  not 
for  lasting  unity.  The  popular  mass  meet- 
ings of  protest  must  be  quickly  supplemen- 
ted by  some  constructive  proposals  for  the 
improvement  of  our  internal  situations.  We 
have,  in  embryo,  many  of  the  evils  which 
Europe  has  in  full  flower.  The  budding  ra- 
cial hatreds,  the  political  and  economic 
checkmating  by  powerful  selfish  interests, 
must  be  counteracted  by  an  aggressive  pro- 
gram of  social  change. 

This  strengthened  morale  becomes  the  but- 
tress of  the  only  foreign  policy  which  is  real- 
ly strong.  Dictatorial  regimes  today  are  se-y 
curing  a  certain  inner  cohesion  by  playing* 
up  the  fear  of  outside  dangers.  Let  us  not 
make  the  same  mistake,  for  this  is  a  hollow,' 
strength.  Even  dictators  with  their  modern 
systems  of  espionage  know  the  actual  condi- 
tion within  a  country.  And,  in  the  long  run, 
it  is  the  healthy  public  spirit  and  the  human 
resources  which  constitute  a  national  defense. 


"...  patriotism,  plenty  and  peace  ..." 

WE    LIVE    IN   A   TRAGIC   ERA  IN  THE   WORLD'S 

history,  but  little  is  gained  by  calling  names. 
We  have  seen  boundary  lines  erased,  treatiej 
torn  to  shreds,  liberty  trampled  underfootS 
and  unbelievable  hardships  and  privations 
forced  upon  racial,  religious,  and  political 
minorities. 

.  .  .  The  picture,  however,  is  not  as  dark 
as  it  might  seem,  as  far  as  America  is  con- 
cerned. We  have  within  our  own  land  the 
genius  to  correct  the  evils  and  difficulties 
that  threaten  from  abroad. 

A  continent  stocked  with  vast  resources, 
between  two  mighty  oceans,  is  a  priceless  pos- 
session and  our  first  line  of  defense.  The  les- 
son that  should  come  home  to  every  student, 
however,  is  that  the  real  defense  of  America, 
and  democracy  itself,  lies  in  the  character,, 
courage,  and  patriotism  of  each  of  our  13(& 
million  Americans. 

America  must  be  strong.  We  must  have 
adequate  defense,  but  the  greatest  defense 
will  come  from  maintaining  a  contented, 
prosperous  people,  with  opportunity  to  en- 
joy a  fair  share  of  the  blessings  of  Ameri- 
can institutions.  This  is  a  simple  process  olY 
good  citizenship,  true  patriotism,  and  eco 
nomc  justice. 

Peace   is    the   greatest   boon   of   mankin 
Ours  is  the  privilege  of  conducting  our  in 
ternal  affairs  in  a  manner  that  will  eliminaa 
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mtred  between  capital  and  labor,  between 
ountry  and  town,  and  between  rich  and 
oor.  We  must  develop  genuine  American 
>rocesses  of  understanding  and  goodwill, 
ot  only  a  sense  of  responsibility,  but  a  feei- 
ng of  interdependence  one  upon  the  other, 
will  then  be  possible  for  America  to  con- 
uct  its  own  affairs  so  that  we  may  in  a 
emocratic  program  of  patriotism,  plenty, 
nd  peace,  light  some  of  the  dark  places  in 
troubled  world. 


.  .  to  hold  the  faith  in  our  daily  lives" 

OMETHING     WE     HAD     ALWAYS     BEEN     CON- 

cious  of  on  New  York's  East  Side  was 
lorne  in  as  never  before  in  the  war  years. 
'his  is,  that  men  and  women  of  the  very 
copies  that  had  been  thrown  at  each  oth- 
r's  throats  in  Europe  were  living  as  friendly 
eighbors  among  us.  They  did  not  want  to 
cill  each  other.  Their  kindred  were  doing 
iat  on  the  other  side  and  we,  too,  were  to 
oin  in  it.  But  here  across  this  continent  of 
ie  New  World  were  our  states  with  their 
pen  boundaries  from  coast  to  coast,  from 
ie  Rio  Grande  to  the  unfortified  Canadian 
>order. 

Again  we  sense  that  contrast,  now  in  a 
.me  of  anguish  in  the  homelands  from  which 
o  many  of  our  people  came.  Every  cable 
ears  at  their  hearts.  When  we  speak  of 
ictatorships  at  the  top,  we  must  bear  in 
lind  the  hate,  intolerance  and  persecution 
iat  is  whipped  up  beneath.  We  can  cling  to 
ie  hope  that  there  is  still  native  good  will 
mong  the  people  themselves  over  there  that 
vill  some  day  assert  itself,  because  we  know 
leir  ways  of  life  are  our  ways  when  they 
re  over  here. 

Mankind  has  reserves  of  decency  and  fel- 
owship  to  call  out  if  it  is  given  a  chance. 
We  slip  hack  into  a  morass  of  Old  World 
ates  every  time  we  are  unfaithful  in  word 
r  deed  to  this  young,  confident  tradition 
f  the  New.  To  hold  to  that  faith  in  pur 
aily  lives  can  be  an  American  contribution 
o  the  hope  of  the  world. 


"...  Munich  was  not  Gettysburg,  but 
Bull  Run  ...  " 

.  .  .  NEVER  HAVE  I  BEEN  so  EXALTED  BY 
the  sense  of  my  country's  power  as  I  was  dur- 
ing the  days  that  went  before  Munich — as  I 
listened  to  the  challenge  of  democracy  reach- 
ing over  here.  Never  have  I  been  so  dis- 
mayed by  a  sense  of  my  country's  impotence 
and  worse  as  I  was  during  the  post-Munich 
days,  when  my  country's  summons  to  peace 
was  wantonly  misused  as  excuse  for  crying 
"Peace,  peace,"  when  there  was  no  peace. 

A  program  of  effective  preparedness  for 
war  is  not  the  surest  way  of  safeguarding 
peace.  But  a  pious  aspiration  after  peace 
without  a  purposive  and  resolute  program  of 
action  cannot  avert  war.  America's  obligation 
in  answer  to  the  challenge  to  our  democracy 
cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of  England's 
need  of  us  nor  of  France's  commitments  vis- 
a-vis democracies  like  those  of  Rumania  and 
Poland.  Our  responsibility  can  be  determined 
for  us  by  only  one  criterion,  our  own  sense 
of  obligation  to  give  heed  to  the  challenge  to 
us — as  a  democracy. 

Munich,  we  must  come  to  understand,  was 
not  a  war  but  a  skirmish,  not  Yorktown  but 
Harlem  Heights,  not  Gettysburg  but  Bull 
Run.  What  if  brute  majorities  prevailed  and 
annulled  the  status  of  minorities!  Our  de- 
mocracy has  the  opportunity  of  showing  man- 
kind that,  accepting  the  challenge,  majority 
and  minorities  in  the  United  States  are  not 
to  be  master  and  men,  the  former  to  tyran- 
nize, the  latter  to  be  victimized;  but  that 
this  new  American  experiment  means  even- 
handed  treatment  of  every  racial  and  religious 
group — with  no  special  privilege  for  any  ma- 
jority save  that  of  generous  fairness  within 
that  fellowship  that  is  America. 


.  .  .  fervor  of  the  early  days  ..." 

HE   WORLD  WILL   BE   WON   FOR  DEMOCRACY 

n  the  last  resort  by  the  example  of  nations 
uccessful  in  maintaining  democratic  princi- 
iles  of  government.  For  that,  the  United 
tales  enjoys  the  widest  opportunity  and  thus 
arries  the  heaviest  responsibility.  Already, 
eawakened  by  recent  events  abroad,  Ameri- 
ans  are  showing  a  fervor  for  democracy  com- 
parable only  to  that  of  the  early  days  in  the 
lew  nation. 

If  to  enthusiasm  we  add  a  better  under- 
tanding  of  the  essentials  of  democracy,  and 
o  understanding  add  the  daily  practice  of 
democracy,  we  shall  meet  our  opportunity 
riumphantly.  For  too  long  a  period  we  have 
>ehaved  like  the  traditional  heirs  to  a  great 
:ortune,  enjoying  its  fruits  while  neglecting 
.o  nurture  them.  Today,  without  a  moment's 
lesitation,  this  generation  must  return  to 
abor  in  the  vineyard  and  by  sweat  of  the 
srow  bring  to  full  fruition  our  precious 
leritage. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters,  which  for 
twenty  years  has  devoted  itself  to  the  prac- 
tice of  democratic  government,  rejoices  in 
the  equipment  it  has  ready  to  add  to  the 
efforts  of  others  to  make  of  the  United 
States  an  example  of  democracy  to  which  all 
the  world  may  look  for  reassurance. 


« mobilize  opinion — make  it  articulate" 

LET  US  FACE  WITHOUT  FLINCHING  OUR  OWN 

share  in  the  responsibility  for  the  past,  with 
its  neglected  opportunities.  Better  still,  let 
us  face  without  flinching  our  own  share  in 
the  responsibility  for  the  future,  resolved  that 
there  shall  be  no  neglected  opportunities. 

But  what  can  we  do,  "we,  the  people?" 
We  can  work  in  season  and  out  of  season  to 
create  and  mobilize  an  intelligent  public 
opinion  determined  to  remove  by  conference 
the  causes  of  war.  .  .  . 

.  .  World  problems  are  not  insoluble. 
Would  any  reasonable  human  being  say  that 
the  mind  of  man,  capable  of  thinking  through 
the  mechanical  problems  that  have  resulted 
in  our  miracle  world  of  today,  is  incapable 
of  solving  the  problem  of  human  relations? 

The  task  demands  something  more  than 
mentality.  All  my  life  I  have  lived  in  the 
neighborhood  of  manufacturing  centers,  for 
years  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  for  even  more  years, 
on  the  outskirts  of  Holyoke,  Mass.  Machin- 
ery is  familiar  to  me,  I  have  heard  many  de- 
scriptions and  evaluations  of  it;  I  have  seen 
many  fine  machines — but  I  have  never  yet 
seen  one  that  could  go  without  power.  The 
machinery  for  world  organization  could, 
without  doubt,  be  improved;  but  limitation  in 
the  machine  is  not  at  the  heart  of  the  diffi- 
culty. "It  is  not  the  Covenant  of  the  League, 
but  humanity  that  needs  to  be  reformed," 
said  Rumania's  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
at  Geneva  two  or  three  years  ago.  "The  sin 
that  doth  so  easily  beset  us,"  selfishness, 
self-interests,  self-seeking — that  is  what  has 
been  throwing,  still  is  throwing  a  monkey- 
wrench  into  the  machinery  of  world  organi- 
zation. Not  by  formulae,  but  by  a  change  in 
the  human  spirit,  will  come  the  new  day.  .  .  . 
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And  the  Moral  of  All  This-? 


by  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


Every  month,  readers  of  Survey  Graphic  have  the  exciting  ex- 
perience of  looking  with  Mr.  Gavit  "Through  Neighbors'  Door- 
ways" at  the  times  we  live  in.  Here,  as  a  luminous  footnote  to 
the  contributions  to  our  special  number,  he  points  out  that 
mischief  in  the  world  arises  from  false  ideas:  among  them  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  race;  that  the  state  is  preferable  to  the 
person;  and  that  good  can  come  of  resort  to  force.  These  ideas 
lie  to  some  extent  in  the  minds  of  each  of  us  and  it  is  in  chang- 
ing them  that  the  work  of  establishing  democracy  must  begin. 


So  WHAT?  WHAT  MEANS  ALL  THIS  STATE  OF  AFFAIRS  IN  THE 
aftermath  (literally:  second-mowing)  of  the  World  War, 
for  mankind;  especially,  if  you  please,  for  Americans;  in 
particular  yourself  and  myself?  For  it  comes  down  at  last 
to  that. 

We  cannot  justly  demand  of  others,  nations  or  in- 
dividuals— Germans  or  Italians  or  Japanese  or  anybody 
else — behavior  better  or  other  than  that  logically  flowing 
from  ideas  and  prejudices  which  in  the  last  analysis  we 
share  with  them  and  might  easily,  indeed  probably  would, 
in  like  circumstances,  express  as  they  are  expressing  them. 
We  have  not  to  look  far  or  deeply  into  our  own  history 
or  our  own  souls  to  find  emotion  and  behavior  depress- 
ingly  similar. 

Not  with  clean  hands  may  we  accuse  any  other  people 
before  the  Court  of  Human  Justice. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  "hate,"  separately  definable. 
It  is  only  the  aggressive  (even  if  suppressed)  form,  the 


other  name,  of  fear.  And  fear  is  the  seamy  side,  so 
speak,  of  the  will-to-live  which  keeps  us  going.  It  spreac 
to  the  group,  to  the  nation,  intensifying  geometrically 
it  spreads,  spurred  by  shibboleths  and  slogans,  needled  by 
ultra-  and  pseudo-patriotism  and  religious  and  politica 
sectarianism;  organized  by  demagogues  and  others  wl: 
profit  by  the  dissensions  of  men. 

Thus  far  in  the  brief  development  of  human  civilization 
— a  matter  of  only  a  very  few  thousand  years  since  we 
muttered  to  each  other  in  caves  or  hung  by  our  tails  from 
trees — we  have  accomplished  only  substantial  increase  in 
the  numerical  and  geographical  size  of  the  units  sharing 
a  common  will-to-live;  something  of  unity  of  spirit  and 
purpose  has  inspired  larger  and  larger  groups.  Thus  far 
we  have  attained  only  die  conception  of  The  Nation,  de- 
limited by  geographic-political  boundaries,  language,  the 
thing  loosely  called  "culture,"  the  common  body  of  history 
and  traditions.  We  have  sublimated  these  things  into 
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—  AND  THEIRS 


European 


religion,  and  sanctified  our  gifts  and  services  to  it — even 
the  blood  of  our  fellow-men  and  of  our  own  sons. 

Not  yet  has  Mankind  sensed  the  truth,  or  had  in  any 
general  degree  the  vision,  of  his  natural  fear-hate  blending 
in  all  of  the  groups,  nations,  races,  all  humanity,  against 
the  Real  Enemies  abiding  within  himself  and  his  environ- 
ment. Nor  has  he  put  composite  good  will  and  intelligence 
to  the  service  of  the  composite  will-to-live,  in  world-wide 
cooperation.  Two  possibilities  loom  in  the  present  turmoil: 
One,  the  most  obvious,  that  this  still  only  thinly  civilized 
savage  is  about  to  throw  away  all  his  gains  in  a  general 
riot  of  blood  and  mutual  destruction;  the  other  that  we 
are  in  the  very  Cotter dammerung  of  the  old  fear-hate 
tribal  gods;  that  they  and  the  rubbish  of  their  worship  are 
to  be  swept  out  of  the  Temple  so  that  Mankind  can  devote 
himself  to  his  real  business  of  making  a  world  fit  to  live 
in.  Take  your  choice — my  wager  is  on  the  latter,  though 
not  in  this  flesh  shall  I  see  it. 

The  Dark  Side  of  the  Human  Spirit 

THE  MOST  PRIMITIVE  INSTINCT  IN  US,  IN  OUR  VERY  SUBSTANCE, 

for  we  share  it  with  the  simplest  forms  of  animate  life,  is 
that  which  impels  us  to  fear-hate  the  strange  and  the 
stranger;  that  which  or  him  who  appears  to  depart  in  any 
respect  from  what  our  experience  has  taught  us  to  regard 
as  "normal"  and  therefore  respectable  and  safe.  When  in 
respect  of  skin-pigment,  type  of  features,  mores  generally 
—customs,  costumes,  manners,  food  habits,  religious  be- 
liefs and  rites,  party  politics  and  whatnot  else  you  will— 
we  are  of  the  majority,  we  smugly  despise  the  minority  of 
other  culture  and  status.  If  that  minority  be  of  negligible 
proportions  we  ignore  or  loftily  patronize  them,  more  or 
less  good-humoredly  let  them  alone.  If  we  be  ourselves  of 
such  minority  and  helpless,  we  equally  despise;  but  being 
helpless  we  fear,  and  hate  accordingly. 

When  the  minority  is  large  or  powerful,  or  regarded  as 
threatening  prestige  or  economic  advantage,  the  majority 
persecutes,  in  all  the  degrees  from  aggressive  ostracism  to 


physical  abuse,  pogroms  and  mass  destruction;  the  while 
in  extenuation  shrieking  lies  and  calumnies  and  "scien- 
tific" twaddle  about  "racial  purity,"  about  "ideologies." 
There  is  nothing  new  about  it,  not  even  the  ferocity;  it  is 
primitive  fear-hate,  augmented  by  lust  for  power,  oper- 
ating characteristically  as  a  thousand  times  before.  But  this 
time,  facilitated  by  the  chaos  of  conditions  ensuing  upon 
the  World  War  and  the  virtual  abolition  of  distance,  to- 
gether with  incredible  increase  in  the  deadliness  of  weap- 
ons, instead  of  being  somewhat  localized  and  sporadic  it 
not  only  is  seeping  into  countries  traditionally  immune  to 
it  but  is  accompanied  by  sinister  activities  ominous  of  de- 
struction all  over  the  world  of  all  that  men  hold  dear  and 
sacred. 

No  aggregation  of  armaments,  be  they  never  so  formid- 
able, can  defend  us  from  these  things,  because  they  are 
not  amenable  to  force,  however  brutal,  however  moti- 
vated. The  Apostle  Paul  told  the  Ephesians  that  we  wrestle 
not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  the  rulers  of 
darkness — against  spiritual  darkness  in  high  places.  True 
so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  we  have  equally  to  wrestle  with  dark- 
ness and  wickedness  in  low  places  as  well  ...  in  the 
deeps  of  our  own  hearts.  For  back  of  all  the  sinister  ac- 
tions lie  Ideas.  Ideas  which  are  not  German  or  Italian  or 
Russian  but  inherent  in  all  of  us.  Disease-germs,  which 
take  root  and  prosper  into  epidemics  whenever  and  wher- 
ever conditions  favor  or  spuriously  justify  them. 

The  Mischief  of  Racialism 

CHIEF  PERHAPS,  AND  MOST  PERNICIOUS,  AMONG  THESE  POISON- 
OUS ideas  is  race  prejudice,  most  obdurate  because  seem- 
ingly so  obvious,  so  plausible;  rooted  as  it  is  so  deeply  in 
primal,  inherited  instinct.  In  its  affirmative  aspect  it  fosters 
the  belief  that  we  are  inherently  of  superior  stuff;  that  we 
not  only  must  live  but  have  a  better  title  to  live;  that  in 
us  is  somehow  embodied  a  choice  and  accolade  divine  and 
in  the  nature  of  diings.  Every  race  is  obsessed  by  this 
idea;  every  race  not  only,  but  (Continued  on  page  175) 
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Books  for  the  Voyage 

by  LEON  WHIPPLE 
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BOOKS     ARE     ARMAMENTS.     WE     NEED    TO    MUSTER     THEM     AS     A 

principal  battalion  for  the  defense  of  the  individual  against 
false  ideas  of  the  state.  Words  will  not  decide  the  issue:  We 
shall  have  to  act,  with  sacrifice  and  faith.  But  the  battle  is  one 
of  ideas  and  the  dictators  define  the  field  by  their  fears.  They 
stand  in  terror  of  ideas.  That  is  the  message  of  the  Nazi 
burning  of  the  books.  Fear  creates  the  censorships  and  in- 
spires the  propaganda.  The  weak  sector  is  charted — can  we 
drive  through? 

The  first  use  of  books  will  be  to  fortify  ourselves.  We  af- 
firm that  the  ultimate  value  in  human  life  is  the  sovereign 
individual,  and  that  he  must  be  free.  But  can  we  define  the 
individual;  or  tell  whence  he  derives  this  value?  In  mod- 
ern life  we  have  deeded  away  part  of  our  freedom  for  the 
sake  of  the  order  necessary  for  survival.  The  deed  was  of 
free  choice  and  to  ourselves  in  democracy.  Nevertheless,  we 
live  by  membership  and  draw  strength  from  association.  We 
may  well  contrast  our  state  with  the  valiant  individualism 
of  the  great  explorers  like  Magellan 'or  Henry  Hudson.  By 
choice  they  cut  themselves  off  from  family  and  homeland  to 
sail  into  the  unknown  in  tiny  ships,  alone,  facing  danger  and 
death,  and  their  sole  hope  within  themselves  and  in  God. 
They  were  men-in-themselves.  Yet,  guided  by  uncertain  maps 
and  instruments,  they  survived  the  menace  of  Nature,  mad- 
ness, and  mutiny,  and  brought  home  new  knowledge. 

Let  us  figure  our  present  state  as  a  kind  of  lonely  voyage 
in  search  of  new  continents  of  the  human  spirit.  We  face 
death,  and  already  madness  and  mutiny.  Can  we  survive 
to  bring  home  new  knowledge?  If  not,  we  shall  lose  con- 
tinents, not  gain  them.  What  books  shall  we  take  along? 

FIRST,  THE  BIBLE.  NOT  PRINCIPALLY  AS  A  CHRISTIAN  TEXT, 
but  as  source  and  symbol  of  our  conviction  of  the  value 
in  every  human  soul.  The  dictators  again  enforce  this  choice 
by  their  attacks  on  religion.  Above  all  ideas  they  fear  the  idea 
of  brotherhood  with  the  derived  principles  of  humanitarian- 
ism  and  democracy.  They  obey  a  brutal  instinct  in  seeking  to 
overthrow  the  churches;  for  so  long  as  a  rabbi  or  priest  or 
pastor  proclaims  the  gospel  of  human  worth,  here  or  here- 
after, and  man's  dependence  through  conscience  on  a  Power 
greater  than  any  man  or  congregation  of  men,  that  long 
neither  violence  nor  propaganda  can  establish  finally  the 
doctrine  of  the  extra-human  sovereignty  of  a  nation,  race, 
class,  or  leader.  What  the  dictators  hate  we  must  cherish. 
The  burned  books  shall  stand  first  on  our  shelves. 

The  Bible  is  but  one  defender  of  faith:  the  great  testimony 
fills  libraries,  and  goes  on  today  as  in  that  noble  record  of 
the  origin  of  social  sentiments  by  James  Breasted,  "The 
Dawn  of  Conscience."  The  flower  of  individualism  is  char- 
acter, he  declares;  and  his  sweeping  sense  of  bounden  prog- 
ress over  Ages  is  a  consolation,  now  extra  precious,  as  we 
perceive  this  conflict  may  give  its  name  to  an  entire  Age — 
though  there  are  tokens  that  a  hitherto  unknown  velocity 


of  social  change  may  rush  the  dread  cycle  through  climax 
to  ruin,  swifter  than  we  dared  hope.  The  old  tyrannies 
never  endured;  yet  we  must  ask  can  a  new  tyranny,  aware 
of  psychology,  so  mingle  ignorance  and  coercive  education 
in  its  youth  that  they  will  prolong  the  dynasty  of  an  ideology, 
if  not  one  of  men?  Tyrants  have  never  before  been  con- 
scious molders  of  the  minds  of  their  people. 

We  need  to  study  anew  the  tenets  of  the  Quakers  for  they 
have  explored  the  duty  of  the  individual  in  the  state.  They 
are  our  natural  teachers  from  their  antithesis  to  every  axiom 
of  the  dictators.  They  practice  peace,  not  violence;  they  be- 
lieve in  a  Power  above  all  states;  they  have  faith  in  an  Inner 
Light  that  reveals  a  Truth  not  known  to  men.  In  each  crisis 
in  America  they  have  been  the  defenders  of  civil  liberty  just 
as  they  have  carried  a  wise  philanthropy  into  disasters  and 
wars.  Some  of  the  sources  of  their  strength  are  traced  in 
"The  Faith  and  Practice  of  the  Quakers,"  by  Rufus  M. 
Jones  (1927). 

To  read  Thoreau  is  a  good  discipline  these  days.  There 
was  an  independent  man  at  his  farthest  stretch,  and  one  able 
to  record  his  dissents  and  indict  the  arrogance  of  rulers — 
even  of  a  democracy — with  a  force  and  insight  and  power  of 
style  that  are  as  refreshing  as  one  of  his  own  rivers.  There 
is  happily  a  collection  of  his  "Writings  on  Liberty,"  edited 
by  James  Mackaye,  that  contains  his  "Civil  Disobedience," 
"Slavery  in  Massachusetts,"  "Plea  for  John  Brown" — all  of 
tonic  virtue.  True,  he  refused  certain  social  responsibilities, 
and  lived  in  a  rural  economy  to  which  we  cannot  retreat  for 
self-sufficiency,  but  as  prophet  he  speaks  of  the  very  moment 
we  live.  Read  again  his  defense  of  freedom  of  thought,  and 
his  anticipation  of  the  dangers  of  regimentation  in  social- 
ism, and  you  will  be  both  wiser  and  bolder. 

BUT    WE    SHALL    BE    FOOLS    TO    READ    ONLY    WHAT    SUPPORTS    OUR 

views.  Explorers  prepare  for  the  Unknown;  and  there  are 
unknown  forces  in  the  world  today,  forces  of  which  the  dic- 
tatorships may  be  chance  incarnations,  forces  that  some  men 
believe  threaten  not  an  interregnum  of  violence  and  mind 
slavery,  but  the  very  order  of  civilization.  We  need  to  con- 
front these  ordeals  of  skepticism — to  conquer  or  be  con- 
quered. It  is  time  to  read  again  the  prophecy  of  doom  in 
Oswald  Spengler's  "The  Decline  of  the  West."  I  hear  men 
say:  "Spengler  may  be  right.  Europe  slips  toward  the  abyss. 
Mankind  cannot  control  its  destiny.  The  disintegration  of 
our  culture  has  set  in."  If  we  are  in  that  stage  of  his  cycle 
where  a  sterile  rationalism  prevails,  the  natural  vis  viva  no 
longer  glories  in  its  expanding  power,  and  our  pseudo-con- 
sciousness and  pseudo-science  cannot  envision  a  goal — then 
whatever  battles  we  win,  we  shall  lose  the  war.  When  you 
have  confronted  that  idea,  you  have  faced  the  worst.  Until 
you  do,  you  will  be  ill  prepared  for  this  present  conflict. 
Each  man  can  choose — nihilism  or  faith.  In  America  at 
present  the  evidence  favors  faith. 

The  fear  of  mere  masses  of  men,  expressed  by  Jose  Ortega 
y  Gasset,  in  "The  Revolt  of  the  Masses,"  will  not  produce 
paralysis  of  the  will  as  acceptance  of  Spengler  does.  But  the 
question  he  put  is  stern  enough:  "You  believe  in  the  worth 
of  the  individual;  but  for  how  many?  They  multiply  and 
multiply,  and  you  labor  to  save  them  and  nurture  them. 
But  can  you  find  room  and  sustenance  so  they  will  not 
merely  kill  each  other?  Can  you  educate  them  fast  enough 
to  keep  them  from  destroying  through  ignorance  the  very 
science  that  made  them  possible?"  This  dark  prolonged 
shadow  of  Malthus  falls  across  democracy;  the  threat  indeed 
is  in  the  claims  of  the  dictators  for  land,  and  the  strange 
subservience  of  their  peoples.  But  the  answer  would  seem  to 
be  within  the  range  of  man's  imagination  and  competence. 
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I  offer  brief  notes  on  two  other  disciplinary  books.  Alfred 
Whitehead's  "Science  and  the  Modern  World"  first  made  us 
aware  of  man's  presumptious  attitude  in  science,  the  dangers 
therein  and  the  obligations  to  be  undertaken.  Certainly  the 
bumptious  arrogance  of  our  play  with  force  and  machines 
has  to  be  tempered  with  a  new  humility,  toward  which 
scientists  themselves  lead  us.  We  no  longer  have  the  world  in 
a  sling.  Lancelot  Hogben's  title,  "Science  for  the  Citizen," 
is  a  good  omen.  Another  text  for  humility  is  J.  B.  Bury's 
"Idea  of  Progress,"  a  critique  of  the  axiom  we  have  un- 
consciously assumed  in  all  our  plans.  Age  after  age  has  strug- 
gled to  define  progress;  we  dare  not  assume  that  it  is  in- 
evitable. This  is  a  chastening  book  by  a  historian  learned 
in  the  cycles  of  empire,  and  editor  of  Gibbon. 

Only  such  stern  preparation  in  the  environment  of  mod- 
ern ideas — here  scarcely  touched — can  fortify  our  minds  for 
this  conflict.  It  bestows  one  great  blessing:  We  can  face 
present  catastrophe  with  more  calmness.  We  can  examine  the 
program  of  the  dictators  without  the  fear  of  ideas  they  dis- 
play. Let  us  begin  with  evidence  respecting  Germany  re- 
cently to  hand,  though  not  on  recent  events. 

"WHY  HITLER  CAME  INTO  POWER"  is  THEODORE  ABEL'S 
illuminating  endeavor  to  explain  the  phenomenon  that  has 
challenged  historians,  economists,  and  psychiatrists.  Dissatis- 
fied with  their  poorly  documented  guesses,  he  contrived  a 
prize  contest  that  provided  him  with  some  600  autobiog- 
raphies of  members  of  the  Nazi  party,  of  all  ages,  levels  and 
occupations.  These  he  uses  first  to  weave  a  history  of  the 
movement  down  to  1933  when  it  took  over  the  state;  second, 
as  the  data  for  his  generalizations  as  to  the  why  of  the 
Hitler  movement;  and  third,  in  their  original  form  in  six 
life  histories  of  a  worker,  an  anti-Semite,  a  soldier,  a  middle 
class  youth,  a  bank  clerk,  and  a  farmer.  They  are  sobering 
revelations  of  what  went  on  in  the  heads  and  hearts  of  many 
German  people  in  those  years.  The  whole  is  a  picture  that 
Americans  should  study  with  earnest  self-searching. 

For  if  these  are  the  roots  of  the  Nazi  movement,  we  must 
discover  whether  like  causes  exist  here,  and  do  something 
to  channel  them  if  good,  or  destroy  them,  if  evil.  Abel  thinks 
there  was  no  single  cause,  but  many,  diverse  and  interwoven, 
and  that  they  are  perfectly  human  and  understandable,  and 
need  no  transcendental  explanations. 

From  the  life  stories,  Abel  deduces  four  factors  that  molded 
the  character  of  National  Socialism  and  brought  it  to  power: 
(1)  The  prevalence  of  discontent  with  the  existing  social 
order.  (2)  The  particular  ideology  and  program  for  social 
transformation  adopted  by  the  Nazis.  This  combined  na- 
tionalism, race,  and  a  promise  of  a  new  socialism.  The 
synthesis  of  opposites  was  a  stroke  of  genius.  (3)  The  or- 
ganizational and  promotional  techniques — propaganda,  com- 
radeship, leadership  and  aggressiveness.  One  is  struck  with 
the  amount  of  pure  hard  work  recorded  in  these  stories. 
(4)  The  presence  of  "charismatic"  leadership — defined  as 
"the  leadership  of  one  supposedly  endowed  with  special 
grace  for  the  fulfillment  of  a  given  mission." 

The  explication  of  these  factors  and  the  background  in 
terms  of  actual  lives  is  profoundly  interesting.  We  might  be 
served  by  a  like  collection  of  the  autobiographies  of  Amer- 
icans— college  men,  sharecroppers,  folks  on  relief,  radicals. 
The  figures  of  our  many  public  polls  might  then  take  on 
new  meaning. 

We  also  need  new  studies  of  symbols,  and  symbol-manipu- 
lators. That  would  help  interpret  the  just  published  volume, 
"The  German  Reich  and  Americans  of  German  Origin."  It 
is  a  collection  of  documents,  in  German  plus  English  trans- 
lations, sponsored  by  a  group  that  includes  Charles  Bur- 
lingham,  Monsignor  Ryan,  Felix  Frankfurter,  and  Henry 
L.  Stimson,  "intended  to  expose  the  purposes  of  National 
Socialist  propaganda  outside  the  Reich."  The  essence  of 
this  propaganda  is  that  "a  person  of  German  descent  is 


always  a  German  and  belongs  to  Germany."  The  sponsors 
believe  that  Americans  must  take  cognizance  of  this  agita- 
tion so  alien  to  American  principles  of  citizenship  lest  it 
produce  dangerous  frictions. 

The  documents  range  from  specimens  of  German  laws 
and  decrees  for  the  control  of  German  educators  and  travel 
abroad  to  specific  appeals  to  German  youth  in  the  United 
States,  excerpts  from  the  yearbook  of  the  German-American 
Volksbund,  and  its  appreciation  of  help  from  the  Stuttgart 
foreign  division  center.  The  intricate  system  of  societies,  con- 
ventions that  have  drawn  80,000  German  visitors  to  the 
Reich,  calendar  and  Pan-German  map  distribution,  will 
amaze  and  disturb  Americans.  They  will  not  understand 
these  doctrines  of  "Germandom"  and  "folkdom"  based  on 
race  and  blood  regardless  of  residence  or  citizenship.  But 
we  may  well  consider  whether  this  mystic  symbolism  has 
power.  No  values  are  offered  these  outer  Germans;  indeed, 
they  are  asked  to  help  in  economic  ways.  But  if  these  appeals 
have  power,  we  had  better  study  their  semantic  secrets  .  .  . 
they  seem  the  blah-blah  of  blah,  yet  may  not  be. 

WE    WERE     FOOLED     ONCE     BY     HlTLER's     "MfilN     K.AMPF,"     DIS- 

missed  as  a  ranting  dream-book,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  until 
he  began  to  implement  the  dreams  by  deeds.  The  only  Eng- 
lish edition  in  America  was  abridged  and  missed  the  point. 
But  we  shall  have  the  full  text  soon  from  Stackpole  Sons  or 
Houghton,  Mifflin  when  a  dispute  over  rights  is  settled.  We 
need  an  unexpurgated  edition  of  this  so-called  Bible:  it 
charts  the  terrain  of  battle.  You  had  better  also  study  that 
other  chart,  "The  Nazi  Primer  for  Hitler  Youth"  which 
seems  a  lopsided  text  on  genetics,  population,  geography  and 
economics,  but  is  in  reality  one  of  the  artificial  mazes  by 
which  the  Nazis  are  trying  to  set  up  a  dynasty  on  condi- 
tioned reflexes.  For  background,  "A  History  of  National 
Socialism"  by  Konrad  Heiden  and  "Since  1914"  by  Theodore 
Wolff  will  help. 

The  events  of  this  autumn  have  brought  us  three  small 
volumes  that  are  registers  of  emotion  rather  than  guides  to 
thought.  "Our  Battle"  by  Hendrik  van  Loon  expresses  the 
wrath  of  the  natural  man,  the  born  liberty-lover,  and  the 
outraged  historian  who  finds  the  progress  he  has  tried  to 
decipher  in  human  affairs  menaced  and  flames  into  defiance. 
It  is  a  battle  cry.  In  "Air  Raid,"  a  radio  play  in  verse, 
Archibald  MacLeish  does  us  the  great  service  of  bringing 
vicarious  experience  of  the  terror  that  comes  from  the  sky. 
Its  restrained  power  may  give  pause  to  those  unterrified 
who  urge  other  people  to  endure  bombs  that  will  spare  us. 
Christopher  Morley's  fine-drawn  "History  of  an  Autumn" 
sets  forth  one  of  the  resources  of  the  individual — contempla- 
tions of  the  trivia  of  everyday  and  the  small  intrigues  of  the 
senses.  It  is  a  poet's  defense,  a  design  for  keeping  sane,  and 
so  not  without  point  today. 

IN    TRUTH    IT    IS    NOT    TO    OUR    DISCREDIT   THAT   WE    CANNOT    YET 

define  ourselves  in  a  frame  of  reference  as  unreal  as  one 
relativity  declares  would  exist  in  the  physical  world  if  the 
planes  of  space  were  revolved.  In  certain  nations  the  planes 
of  society  have  revolved:  the  center  is  the  state,  and  the 
axes  are  violence,  the  race-nation,  and  the  dictator.  It  is  a 
task  of  cosmic  order  to  swing  them  back  to  a  center  in  the 
individual,  with  his  axes  of  liberty,  democracy  and  common 
humanity.  But  be  of  good  hope:  our  labors  for  this  way  of 
life  will  bring  us,  as  did  like  labor  in  the  past,  ideas  of  power 
and  true  words. 
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(Continued  from  page  80) 


interned  thousands  of  Jews  in  concentration  camps,  has 
aroused  the  indignation  of  the  civilized  world.  A  whole  peo- 
ple has  been  humiliated,  hounded  and  stripped  of  its  pos- 
sessions, much  in  the  manner  of  the  Middle  Ages.  And  the 
Nazis  have  resorted  to  a  method  which  even  the  greedy 
fanatics  of  a  darker  age  dared  not  adopt.  They  are  holding 
the  Jews  for  ransom. 

TT»  Between  the  borders  of  Germany  and  Italy  on  the 
west  and  Russia  on  the  east,  lies  East-Central  Europe — a 
region  so  mixed  in  population  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  draw  any  national  boundary  without  leaving  minorities 
on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  line.  In  the  entire  area,  rang- 
ing from  Esthonia  in  the  north  to  Greece  and  Albania  in 
the  south,  eleven  states  share  a  population  somewhat  in 
excess  of  101  million.  But  included  in  this  figure  are  more 
than  22  million  persons  who  live  in  the  various  states  as 
minorities.  In  other  words,  minorities  compose  close  to  22 
percent  of  the  total  population  of  this  East-Central  Euro- 
pean region.  In  the  individual  states  (as  the  table  on  page 
77  will  reveal),  the  proportion  varies  from  about  8  percent 
in  post-Munich  Czechoslovakia  to  more  than  31  percent  in 
Poland. 

At  the  close  of  the  World  War,  when  the  boundaries  of 
the  East-Central  European  states  were  fixed,  it  was  evident 
that  minorities  would  suffer  forcible  assimilation  and  op- 
pression unless  placed  under  an  international  guarantee. 
Every  one  of  the  eleven  states  of  East-Central  Europe  was 
therefore  required  either  to  sign  a  treaty  with  the  victorious 
allies  or  to  make  a  binding  declaration  to  the  League  of 
Nations  that  just  treatment  would  be  accorded  to  minorities. 
It  is  the  international  obligations  which  everyone  of  the 
eleven  states  has  assumed  that  places  the  minorities  of  the 
East-Central  European  region  in  a  special  category. 

The  Minorities  Treaties  and  Declarations  are  still  part  of 
the  international  law  of  Europe,  and  we  will  do  well  to  take 
note  of  the  nature  of  the  rights  guaranteed  to  minorities. 
The  right  of  citizenship  is  carefully  defined  so  as  to  prevent 
the  treatment  of  members  of  minorities  as  aliens,  and  all 
citizens  are  assured  full  civil,  political  and  religious  equality. 
Thus  far,  the  provisions  differ  not  at  all  from  the  normal 
practice  of  the  Western  democracies  and  the  United  States. 
Of  a  different  character  are  the  stipulations  endowing  mi- 
norities with  the  right  to  employ  their  languages  in  private 
and  public  life,  in  their  own  religious,  educational  and  social 
institutions  and  before  the  courts  of  law.  These  guarantees 
were  incorporated  so  as  to  prevent  compulsory  assimilation 
of  the  stamp  of  pre-war  Prussianization  and  Russification. 
Even  more  striking  is  the  positive  provision  which  obligates 
the  governments  to  provide  facilities,  in  districts  inhabited 
by  minorities,  for  instructing  children  in  the  primary  grades 
through  the  medium  of  their  own  language.  This  stems  from 
the  realization  that  the  East-Central  European  states  are  not 
culturally  homogeneous  and  that  national-cultural  uniformity 
could  be  achieved,  if  at  all,  only  through  oppression  and 
denationalization.  If  enforced,  this  novel  experiment  must 
result  in  cultural  pluralism  which  would  establish  the  new 
and  enlarged  states  of  East-Central  Europe,  in  law  as  well 
as  in  fact,  as  communities  of  multiple  nationality.  And  it 
was  hoped  that  enforcement  would  be  assured  by  placing 
the  Minorities  Treaties  and  Declarations  under  the  guarantee 
of  the  League  of  Nations. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  idle  to  pretend  that  the  guarantees 
have  proved  adequate  for  the  protection  of  minorities.  But 
it  nevertheless  remains  true,  that  nowhere  in  East-Central 
Europe  has  the  drive  against  minorities  been  as  thorough  and 


as  persistent  as  in  Germany  and  Italy.  Nowhere,  until  re- 
cendy,  have  minorities  been  so  helpless  in  the  face  of  op- 
pression. Yet,  complaints  there  have  been  aplenty,  and  rarely 
without  cause.  Numerous  appeals  to  the  League  of  Nations 
tell  of  discrimination,  of  cultural  oppression,  of  boycotts,  of 
beatings,  and  jailings,  of  terror  and  death.  And  the  "atmos- 
phere" in  which  minorities  live,  even  in  East-Central  Eu- 
rope, can  only  be  appreciated  by  a  personal  visit  to  the  ter- 
ritories concerned. 


DR.  HANS  OTTO  ROTH,  A  LEADER  OF  THE  RUMANIAN  GERMANS, 
talked  excitedly  as  he  paced  the  floor  of  his  Bucharest  office. 
He  suddenly  stopped  before  me  and  exclaimed:  "Imagine! 
When  we  protested  against  the  curtailment  of  government 
contributions  for  our  cultural  needs,  Minister  X  said  brazenly 
that  a  government  contribution  of  one  lei  (one  cent)  may 
be  an  'equitable'  share." 

Baron  Z  of  Cluj,  a  public-spirited  man  who  really  strives 
toward  further  understanding  between  the  Rumanian 
Magyars  and  their  government,  glanced  repeatedly  over  his 
left  shoulder,  as  we  walked  through  the  main  street  of  his 
town.  I  became  concerned. 

"Is  it  not  dangerous  for  you  to  be  seen  with  a  foreigner?" 
I  asked. 

"I  know  the  spies,"  he  replied.  "We  are  not  shadowed 
now." 

The  flock  of  Bishop  Y  of  Transylvania  has  been  terrorized 
in  order  to  drive  its  members  into  the  Rumanian  Orthodox 
Church.  The  aged  bishop  traveled  to  Bucharest  to  plead  with 
the  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  and  I  was  with  him  when 
word  came  that  he  would  not  be  received.  The  man  broke 
down  and  muttered  silently,  "How  can  I  go  back  to  my 
flock?  How  can  I  comfort  them?" 

In  Poland,  I  saw  a  document  of  recent  date  in  which  a 
government  official  refused  to  grant  citizenship  to  a  White 
Russian  domestic  servant  because  she  spoke  the  White  Rus- 
sian language  and  would  therefore  "not  raise  her  children 
in  the  Polish  spirit."  I  went  to  see  the  editor  of  a  White 
Russian  newspaper  which  had  been  censored  and  suppressed 
numerous  times.  Throughout  the  interview  I  was  ill  at  ease 
because  of  the  air  of  conspiracy  reminiscent  of  Tsarist  days. 
To  meet  leaders  of  Poland's  Lithuanians,  it  was  necessary 
to  visit  a  church  at  midnight,  and  even  there  the  men  spoke 
in  hushed  voices. 

Discrimination,  pogroms,  and  a  far-reaching  boycott,  which 
the  present  Polish  government  fosters,  have  reduced  the  Jews 
of  Poland  to  despair.  At  least  one  third  of  Poland's  three- 
million  Jews  live  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  and  the  authori- 
ties do  nothing  to  ameliorate  their  lot.  The  Polish  govern- 
ment finds  it  most  convenient  to  view  its  Jewish  subjects  as 
"surplus"  population  whose  problems  can  be  solved  only  by 
emigration.  When  I  had  seen  enough  of  poverty  and  pauper- 
ization in  various  parts  of  Poland,  I  raised  the  Jewish  ques- 
tion with  Count  Q  of  the  foreign  office.  The  charming 
count,  normally  a  model  of  tact,  forgot  himself  and  blurted 
out,  "We  have  our  own." 

The  representative  Jewish  leaders  tell  a  different  story,  each 
according  to  his  temperament.  In  a  conversation  with  a  keen 
Warsaw  Jew,  I  wondered  aloud,  "What  in  the  world  do  the 
Polish  Jews  live  on?"  He  answered  tartly,  "On  Nissim 
(miracles)  and  potatoes."  A  sad  Lwow  (Lemberg)  Jew, 
mindful  of  the  future,  said  with  finality:  "A  year  or  two  ago, 
40  percent  of  our  people  applied  for  aid  to  the  community; 
this  year  it  is  50  percent;  and  next  year  or  the  year  after 
that,  it  will  be  60  percent.  We  are  waiting  for  death." 
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The  Ukrainians  of  eastern  Galicia  still  remember  with 
horror  the  "pacification"  of  eight  years  ago,  when  Polish 
police  raided  and  closed  Ukrainian  schools  and  cooperatives, 
burned  libraries,  set  fire  to  scores  of  villages  and  flogged 
peasants  to  death. 

It    IS   NOT   DIFFICULT   TO   NAME   THE   REASONS    FOR  THE  PERSECU- 

tion  of  minorities  despite  international  guarantees.  For  cen- 
turies the  peoples  of  East-Central  Europe  suffered  oppression 
at  the  hands  of  Germans,  Hungarians,  Russians  and  Turks. 
The  victory  of  the  Western  democracies  in  the  World  War 
brought  freedom  to  Poles,  Rumanians  and  other  downtrod- 
den peoples.  But  bitter  memories  survived.  The  Pole  who 
had  known  the  inhumanity  of  the  Tsarist  Russian  regime 
and  the  fury  of  Prussianization,  which  suppressed  his  lan- 
guage and  even  sought  to  drive  him  from  his  ancestral  home; 
the  Rumanian  who  remembered  how  he  was  despised  and 
dominated  by  the  proud  Magyars,  simply  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  square  old  accounts,  when  minorities  of 
his  old  masters  were  placed  at  his  mercy.  And  some  of 
the  minorities,  notably  the  Germans  and  Hungarians,  did 
nothing  to  allay  old  hatreds.  Accustomed  to  view  himself 
as  the  member  of  Herrenvol^,  the  German  or  Magyar  simply 
could  not  adjust  himself  to  the  status  of  a  member  of  a 
minority.  Germans  and  Hungarians  persisted  in  viewing  the 
new  states  not  as  their  homelands,  but  as  temporary  mis- 
fortunes. Poles,  Rumanians,  Slovaks,  Jugoslavs  and  so  forth, 
therefore  became  uneasy  about  their  national  security.  In- 
security creates  fear;  fear  results  in  intolerance;  and  in- 
tolerance is  the  mother  of  inhumanity. 

Poverty  and  distress  have  served  further  to  embitter  rela- 
tions between  majorities  and  minorities.  The  masses  of  peas- 
ants and  workmen  expected  an  improvement  in  their  lot 
when  the  hated  oppressors  were  driven  from  parliaments  and 
chancellories.  Yet  they  have  remained  distressingly  poor  and 
have  been  called  upon,  especially  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion set  in,  to  bear  heavier  burdens  and  to  make  ever  greater 
sacrifices.  Somebody  must  pay  the  price  of  misery,  and  the 
reckless  rulers  of  the  new  states  have  not  hesitated  to  point 
an  accusing  finger  at  the  minorities. 

The  ruling  classes  of  Poland,  Hungary,  Rumania  and  the 
rest,  require  a  scapegoat  to  divert  attention  from  their  own 
greed.  Poland,  for  example,  is  a  "landlord's  paradise."  One 
third  of  all  farms  comprise  less  than  five  acres  each,  while 
two  tenths  of  1  percent  average  more  than  3000  acres  each 
and  monopolize  over  30  percent  of  the  land  utilized  for 
agriculture.  In  his  simple-minded  way,  the  peasant  might 
inquire  whether  the  land  monopoly  bears  no  relation  at  all 
to  his  poverty.  The  Polish  city  workingman,  too,  might  ask 
why  almost  one  quarter  of  all  his  fellows  earn  less  than  $2 
a  week  (10  zloty);  why  more  than  one  half  of  all  Polish 
workers  earn  less  than  $4  a  week.  No  wonder  that  the  dem- 
agogues shout,  "The  minorities  are  our  misfortune.  They 
menace  our  security.  They  rob  us  of  our  prosperity." 

However,  it  is  often  unsafe  to  persecute  minorities  indis- 
criminately. If  Germans,  or  Hungarians,  or  Poles,  or  Ru- 
manians, or  Jugoslavs,  are  oppressed,  neighboring  govern- 
ments will  protest  and  threaten.  They  might  retaliate  by 
maltreating  minorities  within  their  own  borders  who  are 
nationally  or  culturally  related  to  the  offending  people.  For 
that  reason,  demagogues  turn  their  attention  first  to  the 
Jews,  whom  it  is  generally  quite  safe  to  persecute.  No  gov- 
ernment will  protect  them;  no  state  will  threaten;  and  few 
will  protest. 

What  an  incomparable  scapegoat  the  Jews  are.  On  rare 
occasions,  a  Jew-baiter  is  saintly  in  his  frankness — but  never 
for  publication.  A  number  of  years  ago  when  Polish-Jewish 
leaders  were  negotiating  an  understanding  with  Premier 
Grabski,  strong  disapproval  was  voiced  by  Roman  Dmowski, 
the  high  priest  of  Polish  anti-Semitism.  "If  you  take  the 
(Continued  on  page  164) 


Anti-Nazi  protest  meetings  .  .  .  Yes! 
Prompt  aid  for  all  refugees  .  .  .  Yes! 

But  all  that  is  not  enough    .   .   . 

we  must  make  Democracy 

victorious  in  America! 

To  safeguard  and  extend  American  Democracy  is  the  basic 
problem  of  the  post-Munich  period.  Reaction  can  be  defeated — 
if  we  act  quickly! 

Convinced  that  motion  pictures,  seen  by  85,000,000  Americans 
weekly,  should  interpret  contemporary  social  problems  more 
truthfully,  more  constructively,  200  motion  picture  people,  labor 
and  civic  leaders,  educators  and  political  figures,  have  founded  a 
non-profit  organization,  Films  For  Democracy. 

The  purpose  is  to  produce  progressive  pictures  which  deal 
with  current  problems  in  a  way  to  awaken  new  pride  and  new 
love  for  American  democratic  institutions  and  civil  liberties. 

The  immediate  need  is  to  raise  a  $250,000  revolving  fund  with 
which  to  begin  production.  Once  started,  the  fund  will  be  self 
perpetuating. 

You  can  help  by  joining  Films  For  Democracy.  Full  infor- 
mation will  be  sent  you.  Contributions  of  any  size  are  urgently 
needed.  You  will  receive  a  membership  card  and  the  monthly 
News  Letter  which  gives  social  analyses  of  current  films. 

No  matter  how  much  money  or  effort  you  have  given  to  other 
worthy  causes,  you  must  now  act  quickly  to  convince  the  un- 
awakened  millions  of  ordinary,  every-day  Americans — the  habitual 
movie-goers — that  they  must  be  vigilant  to  make  their  Democracy 
victorious! 
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Jews  from  me,"  said  Dmowski  to  the  premier,  "what  will  I 
do  when  the  social  revolution  threatens?" 

WE  HAVE  ADVANCED  TWO  REASONS  TO  EXPLAIN   WHY  MAJORITIES 

tend  to  persecute  minorities,  namely,  the  heritage  of  national 
strife  and  the  need  for  a  scapegoat.  Effective  international 
supervision  might  have  stayed  the  hand  of  the  oppressor  and 
reduced  friction  to  a  minimum.  But  the  guarantee  of  the 
League  of  Nations  proved  inadequate  to  the  task  of  affording 
minorities  complete  or  continuous  protection. 

Bold  statesmen  would  have  provided  for  periodic  visits 
to  the  East-Central  European  states  in  order  to  observe  at 
firsthand  the  condition  of  the  minorities.  But  statesmen  are 
never  bold,  except  when  their  own  national  interests  are  at 
stake.  It  was  possible,  too,  to  establish  a  minorities  commis- 
sion similar  to  the  Mandates  Commission  which  receives  and 
examines  reports  from  governments  holding  mandates.  If 
that  had  been  done,  Poland,  Rumania,  and  the  other  states 
would  have  been  obliged  to  submit  at  regular  intervals  de- 
tailed reports  on  national  policy  respecting  minorities.  A 
minorities  commission  would  have  been  in  a  position  to  sum- 
mon and  question  government  officials  concerned  with  mi- 
nority affairs,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  Mandates 
Commission  questions  those  involved  in  the  administration 
of  mandates. 

The  statesmen  did  neither:  they  failed  to  establish  a  mi- 
norities commission;  and  they  neglected  to  empower  the 
League  of  Nations  to  send  observers  into  the  minorities 
states.  The  French  Foreign  Office  found  Poland  and  the 
Little  Entente  useful  allies  in  isolating  and  dominating  Re- 
publican Germany.  Effective  supervision  in  matters  con- 
cerning minorities  might  have  weakened  these  allies.  The 
French  government  therefore  supported  the  efforts  of  the 
minorities  states  to  reduce  international  control  to  a  mini- 
mum. A  Minorities  Section  was  set  up  in  the  League  Secre- 
tariat and  empowered  only  to  receive  "petitions,"  or  com- 
plaints, about  violations  of  the  rights  of  minorities.  And  so 
great  was  the  secrecy  surrounding  the  work  of  the  Minori- 
ties Section  that  it  soon  earned  the  derisive  cognomen,  "the 
Hush-Hush  Section." 

THUS   THE   MINORITIES    HAVE   NOT    RECEIVED    FROM    THE   LEAGUE 

the  protection  which  they  expected.  But  it  must  be  reiterated 
with  the  greatest  emphasis  that,  in  criticizing  the  work  of  the 
League,  we  are  setting  a  very  high  standard  of  justice  in 
majority-minority  relationships.  We  are  speaking  in  terms  of 
what  might  have  been,  had  statesmanship  been  equal  to  the 
task  of  creating  a  new  world.  From  that  standpoint,  minori- 
ties have  indeed  suffered  grievously.  But  if  we  compare  the 
status  of  minorities  in  states  subject  even  to  a  limited  inter- 
national control  with  that  of  Jews  in  Germany,  or  of  Slavs, 
Germans  and  Jews  in  Italy,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  inter- 
national guarantee  has  not  been  an  empty  gesture.  Until  its 
dismemberment,  Czechoslovakia  allowed  its  minorities  a 
measure  of  cultural  freedom  unequalled  in  recent  history. 
Even  Poland  and  Rumania  dared  not  assume  the  high- 
handed manner  which  Mussolini  and  Hitler  employ  toward 
minorities.  Minority  languages  have  not  been  outlawed  as  in 
Italy;  minority  schools  have  not  disappeared  entirely;  nor 
have  minorities  been  stripped  of  their  possessions  and  brutal- 
ized in  the  manner  of  Nazi  Germany.  Until  recently,  the 
threat  of  public  condemnation  by  the  League  Council  was 
sufficient  to  hold  in  check  even  the  worst  offenders  against 
minorities. 

The  importance  of  the  international  guarantee  for  the 
protection  of  minorities  becomes  most  evident  when  we  ex- 
amine the  effects  of  the  breakdown  of  League  authority. 
In  1933-1934,  Nazi  Germany  successfully  defied  the  League; 
almost  immediately  (September  1934)  Poland  denounced 
the  right  of  the  League  to  supervise  its  policy  respecting 


minorities.  And  when  the  League  had  been  reduced  to  a 
shadow  by  the  Ethiopian  crisis,  Rumania  embarked  upon 
an  outspoken  anti-Semitic  and  anti-minorities  policy,  while 
Hungary  enacted  discriminatory  legislation  against  Jews. 

The  minorities  themselves,  though  critical  of  Geneva,  long 
hesitated  to  abandon  entirely  the  measure  of  support  which 
it  had  afforded.  The  retreat  of  the  democratic  states,  and  of 
their  League,  in  the  face  of  Nazi-Fascist  threats  encouraged 
increasing  numbers  of  minorities,  notably  the  Germans, 
Hungarians  and  Poles,  to  look  to  their  "mother"  countries 
for  assistance.  The  Sudeten  Germans  cast  off  the  pretense 
of  loyalty  to  Czechoslovakia  and  openly  began  to  take  orders 
from  Hitler.  A  youthful  secretary  of  the  Polish  Legation  in 
Prague  showed  me  a  list  of  Czechoslovak  citizens  of  the 
Polish  minority  who,  he  said,  had  appealed  to  his  country 
for  aid.  A  Hungarian  editor  of  Bratislava  smiled  when  I 
asked  whether  he  favored  the  annexation  of  border  areas  to 
Hungary.  "Only  an  Ausl'dnder  can  answer  that  question," 
said  he. 

A  year  or  two  ago,  there  were  still  powerful  elements 
among  the  majorities  as  well  as  minorities  who  strove  for  a 
solution  of  minority  problems  within  existing  frontiers.  They 
visualized  some  form  of  cultural  autonomy  under  an  effec- 
tive League  guarantee.  The  Munich  Settlement  has  dis- 
credited these  elements.  For  we  must  remember  that  in  the 
Czechoslovak  crisis  Hitler  cleverly  shifted  the  emphasis 
from  the  military  domination  of  central  Europe  to  self-deter- 
mination. Ostensibly,  the  Munich  Settlement  resolved  a 
minority  issue.  Yet  the  League  of  Nations  was  entirely  ignored, 
while  four  cynical  men  acted  as  best  suited  their  selfish 
interests. 

Since  Munich,  irredentists  have  gained  complete  supremacy 
among  many  of  the  minorities,  and  the  spokesmen  of  the 
majorities  are  openly  resorting  to  the  suppression  and  forci- 
ble assimilation  of  minorities.  The  minorities  are  quick  to 
observe  that  the  400,000  Germans  of  the  Sudeten  area  who 
persistently  opposed  Nazism  have  been  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Nazis.  The  personal  safety  of  a  member  of  a  i 
minority  will  now  depend  upon  his  readiness  to  swim  with 
the  tide.  The  ruling  elements  among  the  majorities,  too,  are  • 
not  unaware  that  Czechoslovakia  pursued  a  most  liberal  pol- 
icy toward  its  minorities.  Yet,  justice  and  decency  did  not 
preserve  that  state  from  partition.  What  is  more,  the  rulers 
of  Poland,  Rumania,  Hungary,  and  the  rest  will  gladly  reach 
the  conclusion  that  the  very  freedom  which  minorities  en- 
joyed in  Czechoslovakia  contributed  to  the  undoing  of  the 
liberal  and  democratic  state. 

Munich  has  shattered  all  hopes  of  cooperation  between 
majorities  and  minorities  on  the  basis  of  cultural  pluralism. 
The  issue  is  now  squarely  joined  between  irredentism  and 
denationalization,  and  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  is 
no  common  meeting  ground  between  these  two  conflicting 
policies.  The  new  slogan  with  respect  to  minorities  is  "strike 
before  you  are  struck  down." 

What  the  future  holds  in  store  for  minorities  as  well  as 
majorities  has  already  been  indicated  clearly  by  develop- 
ments in  Poland.  About  5,300,000  Ukrainian-Ruthenians  live 
in  a  solid  mass  along  the  borders  of  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania  and  Hungary.  The  Munich  Settlement  has  encour- 
aged these  people  to  hope  that  their  day  is  about  to  dawn. 
They  look  to  the  Third  Reich  to  blot  out  "bleeding  frontiers" 
and  to  establish  a  united  Ukrainia.  The  more  reckless  among 
them  even  anticipate  union  with  the  thirty-one  million 
Ukrainians  of  the  U.S.S.R.  About  4,200,000  of  these  people 
live  in  Poland  and  they  have  protested  against  the  efforts  of 
the  Polish  government  to  effect  a  partition  of  Czechoslovak- 
Ruthenia  between  Hungary  and  Poland.  The  response  of 
the  Poles  has  been  quick  and  cruel.  Terror  reigns  among  the 
Ukrainians,  and  terror  only  intensifies  the  desire  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  Nazi  Reich. 

Another  irredentist  force  are  the  millions  of  Germans  who 
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ve  in  the  various  states  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe, 
rom  Esthonia  to  Jugoslavia.  The  250,000  Germans  of  South 
"yrol  bring  the  total  to  3,700,000 — an  incomplete  total,  ac- 
ording  to  the  Germans,  because  we  have  failed  to  include 
,600,000  resident  in  Alsace-Lorraine  and  in  Belgium.  To- 
ether,  no  less  than  5,300,000  Germans  remain  to  be  incor- 
torated  in  the  Third  Reich,  even  if  we  ignore  entirely  the 
,250,000  Germans  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Poland  alone  har- 
lors  more  than  a  million  Germans,  and  the  straddling  Polish 
'oreign  Minister,  Colonel  Beck,  who  helped  apply  "self- 
etermination"  to  Czechoslovakia,  may  soon  discover  that 
rredentist  intrigues  are  a  dangerous  toy  for  a  multi-national 
tate  like  Poland  to  play  with. 

"HE  HUNGARIANS,  OR  MAGYARS,  CONSTITUTE  THE  THIRD  GREAT 
isturbing  element  among  the  East-Central  European  minori- 
es.  Some  2,200,000  live  beyond  the  borders  of  Hungary, 
hiefly  in  Rumania  and  Jugoslavia.  The  Hungarian  govern- 
nent  has  been  clamoring  for  a  revision  of  its  frontiers  for 
nany  years.  The  Munich  Settlement  made  "revision"  a  mat- 
er of  practical  politics,  and  more  than  a  million  Czecho- 
ovak  subjects  soon  fell  into  the  lap  of  Hungary.  It  remains 
•nly  for  the  Berlin-Rome  axis  to  determine  when  and  to 
/hat  extent  Rumanian  and  Jugoslav  frontiers  are  to  be 
edrawn. 

The  remaining  minorities  have  no  powerful  "mother" 
ountries  to  champion  their  cause.  They  must,  therefore,  play 
passive  role  and  submit  to  the  cruelties  which  aroused  na- 
onal  passions  have  engendered.  Slovaks  are  now  terrorized 
n  Hungary.  Poland  will  intensify  its  drive  to  "assimilate" 
s  1,500,000  White  Russians,  so  as  to  prevent  a  future  ir- 
edenta  from  arising.  And  the  five  and  one  half  or  six  mil- 
on  Jews  of  Central  and  East-Central  Europe  must  be  pre- 
ared  to  submit  to  further  inhumanities.  They  will  be  boy- 
otted  and  deprived  of  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood; 
ley  will  be  pushed  back  and  forth  across  frontiers;  they 
/ill  be  pauperized,  pogromized  and  brutalized.  Mr.  Cham- 
erlain  may  provide  a  temporary  haven  for  a  few  thousand 
anic  stricken  children.  Some  tens  of  thousands  of  despair- 
ng  men  and  women  may  be  sent  to  the  jungles  of  British 
3uiana  and  Tanganyika.  The  majority  will  remain  in  their 
resent  "homelands"  to  cherish  the  memory  of  "peace  in  our 
fetime."  The  Jews  are  one  among  numerous  minorities, 
ut  their  plight  is  symbolic  of  the  fate  in  store  for  every 
efenseless  minority,  once  international  supervision  is  at  an 
nd,  and  once  minorities  become  pawns  in  the  reckless  game 
f  power  politics. 

'HE  METHOD  OF  MUNICH  CANNOT  SOLVE  THE  PROBLEM  OF 
ninorities.  The  area  taken  from  Czechoslovakia  by  the  Third 
leich  contains  750,000  Czechs.  The  Nazi  government,  how- 
ver,  maintains  that  only  200,000  Czechs  were  incorporated 
n  the  Reich.  The  remainder,  we  are  told,  are  really  Ger- 
nans  whom  the  Czechs  had  denationalized.  The  process 
vill  now  be  reversed.  Among  the  one  million  people  an- 
icxed  by  Hungary  are  more  than  400,000  in  minorities,  in- 
luding  over  300,000  Czechs,  Slovaks  and  Ruthenians.  These 
ninorities  will  now  be  subjected  to  Magyarization,  which 
iccasioned  strife  before  the  World  War  and  will  do  so  again. 

Moreover,  the  problem  of  minorities  involves  more  than 
fie  sufferings  of  ethnic  and  cultural  groups.  Its  effects  reach 
ar  beyond  terrorized  minorities;  further  even  than  the 
rrogant  and  tyrannical  majorities.  The  peace  of  the  world 
s  at  stake.  Oppression  of  minorities  creates  racial  and  na- 
ional  strife  which  results  in  bitterness,  bloodshed  and  war. 
'he  Munich  Settlement  has  put  an  end  to  the  hope  that, 
vith  international  encouragement,  majorities  and  minorities 
night  gradually  learn  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony.  It  has 
anctioned  the  time-honored  methods  of  threats,  of  annexa- 
ions,  of  force  and  violence,  which  never  fail  to  breed  con- 
flict and  war.  Munich  is  the  prelude  to  Armageddon. 

(In  answering  advertisements  please 
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VISTA  DEL  ARROYO 
PASADENA 


3,000,000  REFUGEES 

3,715,000  CHILDREN 

IN  SPAIN 

NEED  OUR  HELP 

In  a  little  more  than  two  and  one-half  years  the  Medical 
Bureau  and  North  American  Committee  to  Aid  Spanish 
Democracy  has  raised  in  excess  of  $1,176,752.62  for  the 
relief  of  the  Spanish  people.  Administrative  costs  have 
averaged  less  than  13  percent,  an  extremely  low  figure  for 
any  private  relief  organization.  Today  the  needs  in  Spain 
demand  that  we  redouble  our  efforts  and  the  Medical  Bureau 
and  North  American  Committee  has  embarked  on  the 
following  program  of  aid: 


Establishment      of      American 

Sections  in  the  New  Children's 

Cities 

Increased  Contributions  of  Milk 
for  Infants 

Mobile  Dispensaries  to  Care  for 
Sick  Civilians 


Maintenance  of  Nine  Children's 
Homes 

Shipments  of  Vitamin  Concen- 
trates   to    Eradicate    Malnutri- 
tions! Diseases 

Warm     Clothing:     for     Women 
and  Children 


Medical    Supplies    and    Ambulances   for  the   Wounded 

Every  Dollar  Will  Go  Toward  Saving  Human  Lives 

Send  Your  Contribution  Today  to  the 

MEDICAL  BUREAU  AND  NORTH  AMERICAN 
COMMITTEE  TO  AID  SPANISH  DEMOCRACY 

381  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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and  creeds,  I  will  strengthen  the  guards  set  against  this 
danger.  And  this  does  not  mean  only  that  I  will  denounce 
the  excesses  of  illiterate  mobs  at  a  distance;  it  means  that  I 
will  recognize  for  what  it  is,  the  Ku  Klux  Klanism  in  my 
own  nature,  and  will  try  to  repress  it  as  I  try  to  repress 
other  dark  and  savage  inheritance.  I  will  understand  that 
such  chance  phrases  of  contempt  as  "That's  the  Jew  of  it!" 
imply  that  any  bad  qualities  of  a  certain  individual  are  not 
his  but  his  race's;  and  that  means'  that  the  next  man  of  the 
race  encountered  by  any  of  those  who  hear  my  slur  will 
have  less  of  that  opportunity  to  be  judged  for  himself. 

3.  Patience  and  the  long  view.  The  process  of  adjust- 
ment will  be  complex  and  every  phase  of  every  case  will 
by  no  means  be  a  success.  In  sowing  a  great  field  some  seeds, 
always,  will  not  germinate,  grow  and  bear. 

4.  Great-grandson  of  persecuted  refugee  ancestors  as  I 
am,  I  will  keep  towards  these  new  refugees,  the  warm- 
hearted, hopeful,  generous  attitude  which  I  would  have  had 
America  show  to  my  great-grandparents.  Only  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  hope  and  friendliness  can  human  beings  thrive. 


We  are — most  of  us — descendants  of  persecuted  European 
minorities,  and  very  proud  of  the  courage  and  endurance 
they  showed  in  escaping  to  this  country,  and  the  resourceful- 
ness they  employed  in  helping  build  it  up.  We  know— most 
of  us — how  to  read  and  we  have  read,  since  it  is  one  of  the 
most  familiar  episodes  in  even  eighth  grade  history  books, 
about  the  great  transfusion  of  rich  new  blood  into  European 
veins  when  the  Turks  took  Constantinople  and,  stripping 
their  possessions  from  them,  drove  out  a  flood  of  well- 
educated  refugees  and  emigres.  We  know  that  their  presence 
took  Europe  in  a  generation  farther  into  learning  and  civil- 
ization than  it  had  gone  in  centuries  before. 

But  we  don't  need  even  that  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
lessons  taught  by  the  past.  We  can  consider  that  "history  is 
the  bunk"  and  still  in  the  light  of  practical,  everyday  good 
sense,  which  comes  from  ordinary  experience  with  human 
life,  perceive  that  the  shrewd  practical  man  of  business  is 
right  when  he  exhorts  us — to  use  the  rustic  Yankee  phrase — 
that  the  time  to  help  yourselves  to  cookies  is  when  the  cookie 
plate  is  being  passed. 


NATIONAL  AGENCIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  DEALING  WITH  REFUGEE  PROBLEMS 


This  list  will  be  of  service  to  those  desiring  information  as  to  the  appropriate  agency  to  which  to  refer  a 
particular  refugee  problem,  as  well  as  to  others  anxious  to  make  a  financial  contribution  to  the  general  or  a 
special  branch  of  the  work.  It  does  not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive.  While  it  includes  the  outstanding  existing  agencies, 
there  are  no  doubt  some  operating  in  a  special  field  or  others  of  more  recent  origin  not  listed  here. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE  ON  POLITICAL 
REFUGEES 

122    East    22    St.,    New    York. 

Chairman:    James    G.    McDonald 

Executive     Secretary:     George     L. 

Warren 

Appointed  by  President  Roosevelt 
in  April  1938,  this  committee  as- 
sists the  President,  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  in  London  (of  which 
George  Rublee  is  director  and 
Myron  Taylor  a  vice-chairman  and 
the  representative  from  the  United 
States)  on  the  broader  aspects  of 
the  problem  of  refugees.  Specifically 
it  receives  and  studies  suggestions 
for  projects  of  colonization  and  cor- 
relates public  and  private  efforts  in 
the  treatment  of  the  total_  problem. 

AMERICAN  JEWISH  JOINT  DIS- 
TRIBUTION COMMITTEE  IXC. 

100  East  42  St.,  New  York. 

Chairman:    Paul    Baerwald 

Executive  Director:  Joseph  C.  Hy- 

man 

The  major  American  agency  which 
has  rendered  assistance  to  distressed 
Jews  and  Jewish  communities  since 
the  war.  In  line  with  its  program, 
it  has  taken  the  leading  part  in  cur- 
rent refugee  work  throughout  the 
world,  including  the  United  States. 
While  not  engaged  in  direct  case 
work  in  the  United  States  it  was 
instrumental  in  establishing  the  Na- 
tional Coordinating  Committee  and 
has  granted  large  subventions  to  that 
committee,  in  this  way  assisting  a 
number  of  the  service  organizations 
dealing  with  special  phases  of  refugee 
requirements  in  the  United  States. 
A  number  of  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
JDC  serve  on  the  National  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  making  for  an  in- 
timate interrelationship  between  the 
two  organizations. 

Inside  Germany,  the  JDC  has  ex- 
pended very  large  sums  for  emigra- 
tion aid,  vocational  retraining,  eco- 
nomic assistance,  education  and  kin- 
dred services,  and  more  recently  for 
feeding  in  Austria. 

NATIONAL  COORDINATING 
COMMITTEE  FOR  AID  TO 


REFUGEES  AND  EMIGRANTS 
COMING  FROM  GERMANY 

165   West  46   St.,  New  York. 

Chairman:  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain 

Executive    Director:    Miss    Cecilia 

Razovsky 

Serves  as  the  central  body  in 
dealing  with  the  federal  authorities 
on  matters  pertaining  to  immigra- 
tion from  Germany  and  Austria. 
It  coordinates  the  activities  of  the 
major  organizations  working  in  this 
field,  to  avoid  overlapping  or  dupli- 
cation and  to  insure  prompt  service 
and  the  maintenance  of  effective 
contacts  with  other  communities  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  and 
with  refugee  countries. 

To  this  end  it  cooperates  with 
committees  in  Germany  and  refugee 
committees  in  Europe,  Central  and 
South  America  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  migrants:  maintains  close 
and  effective  relations  with  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States  dealing 
with  specialized  groups,  such  as 
American  Committee  for  Christian 
Refugees,  Catholic  Committee  for 
German  Refugees,  Friends  Service 
Committee,  National  Council  of  Jew- 
ish Women,  and  others:  organizes 
local  coordinating  committees  em- 
bracing all  local  agencies  dealing 
with  problems  of  refugees;  and 
sponsors  a  resettlement  division  en- 
gaged in  resettling  of  refugees 
throughout  the  United  States. 

AMERICAN  COMMITTEE  FOR 
CHRISTIAN  GERMAN  REFU- 
GEES 

287    Fourth    Ave.,    New   York. 
Chairman:    James    M.     Spears 
Executive  Director:  Frank  Ritchie 
Assists    Protestant   refugees   of   all 
denominations.        Its      activities      in- 
clude work  in  Europe,   South  Amer- 
ica  and   the   United    States.      In   the 
United     States    the    committee    oper- 
ates a   Personal    Service   Division. 

AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE 
COMMITTEE 

20  South   12  St..   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chairman:  Rufus  M.  Jones 

Executive    Secretary:    Clarence    E. 

Pickett 

Operates  a  placement  service  in 
Philadelphia  where  efforts  are  made 
to  place  individuals  and  families 


in  localities  which  offer  favorable 
opportunity  for  employment  and  for 
initiating  new  small  industries: 
maintains  an  office  in  Berlin  and 
Vienna  for  advice  to  candidates  for 
immigration.  Has  sent  two  com- 
missioners to  Germany  to  investi- 
gate need  and  provide  for  relief 
among  Jews  and  non-Aryans.  Study- 
ing plans  for  the  establishment  of 
receiving  homes  and  resettlement 
communities  in  this  country. 

AMERICAN  GUILD  FOR  GEU- 
MAN  CULTURAL  FREEDOM 

20   Vesey   St.,   New  York. 

President:    Hon.    Wilbur  L.    Cross 

General      Secretary:      Prince     Hu- 

bertus   zu    Loewenstein 

Aims  to  make  possible  the  con- 
tinuation in  the  United  States  of 
the  creative  efforts  of  exiled  intel- 
lectuals in  the  various  fields  of  art 
and  science. 

AMERICAN  JEWISH  CONGRESS 
—WOMEN'S  DIVISION 

50    West    68    St.,    New    York. 

Chairman:    Mrs.    Stephen   S.   Wise 

Executive    Secretary:    Miss    Hilda 

Kaffell 

The  Women's  Division  has  estab- 
lished a  shelter  for  German  exiles. 
Christians  as  well  as  Jews.  There 
is  a  music  room,  library  and  writ- 
ing room  and  a  tea  room  at  their 
disposal,  without  charge,  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions.  AIsi 
living  quarters  where  a  number  of 
guests  are  permitted  to  remain  until 
they  find  employment  or  other 
means  of  support. 

COMMITTEE  FOR  CATHOLIC 
REFUGEES  FROM  GERMANY 

123    Second    St.,   New   York. 

Chairman :   The  Mcst   Rev.  Joseph 

F.    Rummel,    D.D.,   Archbishop   of 

New   Orleans 

Executive    Director:    Rev.    Joseph 

D.    Ostermann 

Gives  advice  and  aid  to  Catholic 
refugees,  and  cooperates  with  Jew- 
ish and  Protestant  committees. 

EMERGENCY  COMMITTEE  IX 
AID  OF  DISPLACED  FOREIGN- 
PHYSICIANS 

59  East  57  St.,  New  York. 

Chairman:    Dr.    Emanuel    Libman 


Executive     Secretary:     Dr.      Lau-J 

rence  Farmer 

This  non-sectarian  committee  deals '. 
with  a  select  and  small  number  of] 
outstanding  scientists  for  whom' 
positions  are  found  in  the  field  of 
medicine  for  purposes  of  research 
and  study. 

EMERGENCY  COMMITTEE  INI 
AID  OF  DISPLACED  GERMAN  I 
SCHOLARS 

2   West  45   St.,  New  York. 
Chairman:    Livingston    Farrand 
Secretary:    Stephen   Duggan 
Deals   with    selected   group   of   dis- 
tinguished    scholars     regardless     of] 
religion,     for     whom      arrangements 
are    made    in     American    and    other 
universities      for      appointments     to 
teaching   and   other   posts. 

GERMAN  JEWISH  CHILDREN'S 
AID.  INC. 

165   West  46  St.,  New  York. 

Chairman:       Mrs.       Maurice       L. 

Goldman 

Executive    Director:    Miss    Cecilia 

Razovsky 

By  virtue  of  a  special  under- 
standing reached  with  our  govern- 
ment, permission  was  extended  to 
this  committee  to  bring  a  limited 
number  of  children  from  Germany 
into  the  United  States,  to  be  placed 
with  private  families  until  such 
time  as  these  children  will  become 
self-supporting.  The  government 
has  renewed  the  authority  given 
to  that  committee  to  bring  in  addi- 
tional children  during  the  current 
year.  The  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women  has  made  itself  re- 
sponsible financially  for  administra- 
tion, and  other  costs  connected  with 
this  service. 

HEBREW  SHELTERING  AND 
IMMIGRANT  AID  SOCIETY  OF 
AMERICA  (HIAS) 

425    Lafayette  St.,   New  York. 
President:    Abraham    Herman 
General  Director:  Isaac  L.  Asofsky 
Along    with    its    general    program 
of  years'  standing  of  service  to   im- 
migrants,   the    HIAS    assists    Jewish 
refugees    by    meeting    incoming    im- 
migrants   on    arrival,    provides    food 
and    shelter    to    refugee    families    as 
well    as  to   single    men    at   headquar- 
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era,      and     offers     an      employment  ed   after   the   war,    renewed   its  work 

in  the  relief  field  in  1933  because 
of  the  problem  of  a  large  section 
of  German  students.  Study  in 
American  universities  is  made  pos- 
sible for  a  limited  number  of  out- 
standing students  who  have  already 
shown  exceptional  promise  in  their 
work  abroad. 


IOSPITES       (AMERICAN       SOCIAL 

WORKERS  HOSPITALITY  GROUP) 
130   East  22    St.,    New    York. 
Chairman :     Mrs.    John    M.    Glenn 
Secretary :   Joanna   C.    Colcord 
This    organization    is    designed    to 

ssist     displaced     social     workers    in 

nding   employment. 

EWISH     AGRICULTURAL     SO 
IETY,    INC. 

301    East    14  St.,   New  York. 
President :    Lewis    L.    Strauss 
General    Manager :    Gabriel    David- 
son 

Founded  in  1900,  this  work  is 
ow  especially  directed  toward  ref- 
gees,  encouraging,  guiding  and 
iding  Jews  to  go  into  agriculture. 
.  staff  of  experts  brings  to  the 
ewish  farmer  information  on  every 
snceivable  branch  of  agriculture. 

NTERNATIONAL     MIGRATION 
ERVICE 

122    East   22    St.,    New   York. 
Chairman :   Joseph   P.   Chamberlain 
Director:    George    L.    Warren 
Gives    technical    advice    and    case 
fork    service    to    refugees,    to    indi- 
iduals     anxious     to     help     refugee 
amities    abroad,    to    educational    in- 
titutions    interested    in    refugee    stu- 
ents     and      professionals,      and      to 
>cal    agencies    with    refugee    clients, 
lefugees     abroad     are     referred     to 
l.M.S.   by  its  branches  and  cor- 
espondents.   Through    local    agencies 
i    the    United    States,    locates    rela- 
ves  and  resources  of  refugees. 

NTERXATIOXAL         STUDENT 
SERVICE 

8   West  40   St.,   New  York. 
Chairman :    Clyde    Eagleton 
Secretary :    Robert    G.    Spivack 
This    non-sectarian   agency,   found- 


MUSICIANS      EMERGENCY 
FUND,    INC. 

113    West    57    St.,    New    York. 

Chairman :    Walter   Damrosch 

Executive     Director :      Mme.      Yo- 

landa     Mero-Irion 

While  organized  primarily  to  aid 
American  musicians  this  organiza- 
tion cooperates  by  giving  advice,  by 
evaluating  the  proficiency  of  musi- 
cians coming  from  Germany  and 
Austria,  and  advising  about  possible 
positions. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEW- 
ISH   WOMEN 

1819    Broadway,    New   York. 
President:   Mrs.   Maurice  Goldman 
Executive  Secretary:   Mrs.  Marion 
M.    Miller 

Chairman,  Service  to  Foreign 
Born :  Miss  Fiorina  Lasker 
Active  for  the  past  forty-five  years 
in  assisting  the  foreign  born 
woman  and  girl  adjust  herself  to 
her  new  environment,  representa- 
tives of  the  council  meet  new  ar- 
rivals at  the  piers  and  docks  and 
assist  them  in  making  arrangements 
to  reach  their  destinations,  where 
they  are  helped  in  their  ad  j  ust- 
ment  problems  by  local  council  sec- 
tions throughout  the  country.  Gives 
technical  advice  and  information 
and  handles  international  cases, 
working  in  close  cooperation  with 
its  sections  and  other  social  agencies 
here  and  abroad.  At  present  the 
greater  part  of  its  case  load  con- 
sists of  German  and  other  refugees. 


Fund   Raising   Agencies 


JNITED  JEWISH  APPEAL  FOR 
REFUGEES  AND  OVERSEAS 
IEEDS  FOR  1939 

Chairmen:  Rabbi  Jonah  B.  Wise 

Rabbi  Abba  Hillel  Silver 

The  largest  fund  raising  effort  in 
ic  history  of  American  Jewry,  this 
ppeal — which  has  just  been  an- 
.ounced — constitutes  a  unification  of 
le  fund  raising  campaigns  of  the 
Ltnerican  Jewish  Joint  Distribution 
"ommittee,  Inc.,  the  United  Pales- 
ine  Appeal,  and  the  National  Co- 
irdinating  Committee  Fund,  Inc. 
Ygencies  supported  with  the  funds 
f  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  will 
ontinue  as  in  the  past  to  render 
ervice  on  a  non-sectarian  basis. 

\MERICAN     COMMITTEE    FOR 
BELIEF    IX    CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
405   West    117   St.,   New  York. 
Chairman :    Nicholas    Murray    But- 
ler 

Executive       Secretary :       Bracket! 
Lewis 
Raises  funds  for  relief  in  Czecho- 


slovakia. These  funds  arc  forwarded 
to  the  Czechoslovakian  Red  Cross 
and  other  local  organizations. 

HADASSAH :     YOUTH     ALIYAH 

1860    Broadway,   New   York. 

President :     Mrs.     Moses    Epstein 

Chairman,     Youth     Aliyah:     Mrs. 

David    Greenberg 

Concerned  with  taking  young 
adolescents  between  the  ages  of  fif- 
teen and  seventeen  from  Central 
Europe  to  Palestine.  Maintains  and 
educates  them  for  two  and  one-half 
years  in  thirty-five  agricultural  co- 
operatives and  three  trade  schools. 

IXTERCOLLEGIATE      COMMIT- 
TEE FOR  REFUGEE  STUDENTS 
2  West  45    St.,   New  York. 
Chairman :    Robert   E.   Lane 
Secretary :    Catherine   Deeny 
The  objective  of   this  organization 
is    to    raise    funds    among    students 
and   faculties  to  aid  in  bringing  stu- 
dent  refugees   to  America   colleges. 


Other  Agencies   Active   in   This   Field   of  Work 


The  agencies  mentioned  below, 
vhile  not  engaged  in  direct  case 
vork  or  raising  funds  for  the  aid 
tf  refugees,  are  active  in  creating 
n  informed  public  opinion  through- 
>ut  their  constituencies  and  the 
country  at  large  concerning  the 
efugee  situation.  Most  of  them  are 
iffiliated  with  the  National  Coordinat- 
ng  Committee  for  Aid  to  Refugees 
md  Emigrants  Coming  from  Ger- 
nany: 

AMERICAN  JEWISH  COMMIT- 
TEE 

461    Fourth   Ave..    New    York. 

Chairman:    Sol    M.    Strook 

Executive     Secretary:     Morris     D. 

Waldman 

AMERICAN  JEWISH  CON- 
GRESS 

221    West    57    St.,    New    York. 
Chairman :     Nathan     D.    Perlman 
Executive     Director:     Miss    Lillie 
Schultz 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  FED- 
ERATION AND  WELFARE 
FUNDS,  IXC. 

165    West   46    St.,    Xew    York. 


President:    William    J.    Shroder 
Executive    Director:    H.    L.    Lurie 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF 
CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 
AMERICA 

297   Fourth  Ave.,   Xew  York. 

President:      Rev.      Edgar     DeWitt 

Jones 

General     Secretary  :    Rev.     Samuel 

McCrea  Cavert 

INDEPENDENT       ORDER       OF 

B'NAI    B'RITH 

36  West   69   St.,   New  York. 
President:    Henry    Monsky 
Secretary  :     Maurice    Bisgyer 

X  \TIONAL  BOARD  YOUXG 
WOMEX'S  CHRISTIAN*  ASSO- 
CIATION 

600    Lexington   Ave.,    New    York. 
President  :       Mrs.       Frederic       M. 


Secretary:       Anna 


Paist 

General 

Rice 

ZIONIST     ORGANIZATION     O 
AMERICA 

111    Fifth   Ave.,    New    lork. 

Chairman:    Morris    Rothenberg 

Secretary  :    Morris    Margulies 

(In  answering  advertisements  please 
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To  the  Readers  of 
The  Survey  Graphic: 

Dr.  Alvin  Johnson,  whose  article 
appears  on  page  113  of  this  issue, 
announces  that  the  Spring  Term  of 

the  NEW  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  RESEARCH, 

of  which  he  is  director,  will  begin 
Monday,  February  6. 

A  selected  list  appears  below.  For  a 
more  detailed  description  of  all 
courses  send  for  the  Spring  catalogue. 


Current  Economic  Problems 

Arthur  Feiler 

(See  his  article  in  this  issue) 

The  Shift  of  Power  in  Europe 

Hans  Simons 

Introduction   to  Modern  Politics 

Max  Ascoli 

Revolutions      and      Counter      Revolu- 
tions Hans  Kohn 

Socialism  and  the  Labor  Movement 

Alfred  Kahler 

Labor  Today  Lloyd  K.  Garrison 

Population  Problems 

Hans  Staudinger 

The  Family:  Past  and  Present 

Bernhard  J.  Stern 

Social      Problems     in     Contemporary 
Britain  T.  H.  Marshall 


The  Future  of  Social  Case  Work 

Virginia  P.  Robinson 


Administrative 
Work 


Problems     in     Social 
Frederick  I.  Daniels 


Trends  in  Public  Social  Service 

Dorothy  C.  Kahn 

Introduction  of  Social  Work 

Sophia  M.  Robison 


Applying    Psychoanalysis    to    Oneself 
and  Environment         Karen  Homey 


Human   Relations 
Endocrinology 


Olga  Knopf 
A.  S.  Blumgarten 


66  WEST  TWELFTH  STREET     : 
ALgonquin  4-2567 


NEW  YORK 
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ESCAPE  IN  A  FROZEN  WORLD 

{Continued  from  page  96) 


few  exceptions,  that  cannot  be  done. 

The  refugees  who  leave  Germany  often  present  cases  of 
serious  psychological  maladjustment.  This  is  most  pathetically 
true  in  the  case  of  children,  whose  passion  to  be  like  other 
children  is  well  known,  and  for  whom  ostracism  from  their 
mates  is  a  form  of  the  most  insidious  and  destructive  cruelty. 

Absolutely  normal  children  have  been  known  to  steal — 
candy,  for  instance — with  which  to  tempt  other  children  into 
friendship  with  them. 

Families  have  been  broken  up,  especially  mixed  marriages, 
an  "Aryan"  wife  remaining  behind,  while  a  Jewish  husband 
emigrated. 

The  suicide  rate  mounts.  The  amount  of  mental  and  physi- 
cal anguish  that  has  been  willfully  and  absolutely  senselessly 
provoked,  cannot  be  comprehended.  A  problem  has  been  cre- 
ated out  of  no  problem  at  all. 

The  German  and  Austrian  Jewish  populations  were  com- 
pletely assimilated.  If  the  late  Hugo  von  Hoffmansthal,  if 
Stefan  Zweig,  if  Arnold  Schoenberg,  if  Professor  Neumann 
are  not  Austrians,  what  is  an  Austrian? 

Enormous  numbers  of  the  Austrian  Jews  have  been  Cath- 
olics and  their  fathers  before  them.  Both  the  Lutheran  and 
the  Catholic  churches  in  the  Reich  contained  many  members 
of  Jewish  blood.  Every  class  in  society,  from  the  highest  aris- 
tocracy down,  has  Jewish  members.  Intermarriage  had  gone 
on  increasingly  for  a  generation.  Leaders  of  such  Prussian 
organizations  as  the  Stahlheim  had  Jewish  grandparents  on 
one  side  or  the  other. 

All  this  was,  from  every  viewpoint,  a  highly  desirable  de- 
velopment, based  upon  natural  affinities  of  individuals  to 
other  individuals  and  to  a  civilization  and  a  culture. 

Not  the  least  disconcerting  of  the  results  of  the  Nazi  pro- 
gram is  that  it  has  created  that  sublime  irrelevance,  a  "Jew- 
ish" problem — in  a  world  that  has  real  problems,  pressing 
problems  to  solve.  The  attention  of  peoples  is  distracted  from 
matters  of  the  most  urgent  necessity  to  an  issue  that  is  a 
piece  of  bad  fiction. 

It  is  of  supreme  importance  that  those  countries  where 
there  is  still  an  attempt  to  approach  public  questions  in  rea- 
son, shall  refuse  to  be  diverted  by  this  stale  red  herring,  and 
this  applies  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike.  The  refugee  problem 
is  economic,  financial,  social,  and  political.  It  is  not  a  Jewish 
problem  at  all,  except  as  it  is  made  so  in  men's  minds. 

As  the  World  Must  Face  It 

BUT  IN  DEALING  WITH  IT,  ONE  MUST  KEEP  IN  MIND  THE  DANGER 

of  augmenting  it,  by  making  it  profitable  for  its  creators. 
This  ought  to  take  precedence  over  even  humane  considera- 
tions, for  unless  it  is  borne  in  mind,  no  humanitarianism  will 
be  able  to  cope  with  it. 

If  governments  get  the  idea  that  they  can  expropriate  their 
citizens  and  turn  them  loose  on  the  kindness  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  the  business  will  never  end.  A  precedent  will  be 
created;  a  formula  will  have  been  found.  Having  expropriated 
men  and  women  of  Jewish  blood,  governments  can  then 
expropriate  any  other  class  in  possession  of  individual  or  cor- 
porate property — and  international  connections — Catholics,  for 
instance. 

A  proposal  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Schacht  in- 
dicates how  far  this  can  go.  For  it  has  been  proposed  to  use 
the  refugees  for  enforcing  the  sale  abroad  of  German  exports. 
More  foreign  exchange  is  to  be  sent  into  Germany  to  be  trans- 
lated into  German  goods  and  taken  out  as  transferable  wealth 
by  refugees. 

There  is  no  more  certain  way  to  augment  persecution  than 
to  fall  in  with  any  such  plan,  because  it  makes  it  distinctly 


profitable  to  hold  people  for  ransom. 

There  is,  however,  a  suggestion  for  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  this  proposal.  If  a  large  international  corporation  were 
formed,  adequately  financed  by  private  citizens  or  even  by 
governments,  it  could  be  used  as  a  credit  basis  for  the  coloni- 
zation of  masses  of  people  in  underpopulated  countries,  such 
as  some  of  the  Americas,  with  the  building  of  actual  new 
farm  and  urban  communities,  along  plans  that  would  eventu- 
ally, if  well  organized,  and  if  the  immigrants  were  selected 
and  trained,  be  self-liquidating. 

And   actually,   such   colonization   projects    would   aid   the  i 
trade  of  the  countries  that  financed  them.  It  would  be  dis- 
tinctly advantageous  for  countries  with  small  populations  to 
encourage  such  measures,  in  their  own  interests.  For  if  his- 
tory proves  anything,  it  demonstrates  that  no  peoples  earn 
hold  their  countries  in  the  long  run  if  they  fail  to  exploit 
their  resources. 

But  large  scale  schemes  are  not  yet  in  the  picture.  The  only 
gains  made  in  changing  the  attitude  of  the  German  govern- 
ment toward  its  Jewish  citizens  are  to  be  found  in  its  will- 
ingness to  cooperate  with  the  American  Friends  in  permitting 
relief  and  to  discuss  plans  for  emigration  with  George  Rublee, 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  set  up  at  Evian.  The 
Friends  were  scoffed  at  by  the  Berlin  press  when  it  learned 
that  Rufus  Jones  was  coming  to  Berlin.  But  his  presence  pro- 
duced a  complete  change.  The  outcome  of  Mr.  Rublee's  visit 
was  not  known  as  this  was  written. 

The  human  beings  who  are  now  looking  for  new  places  to 
work  and  live  are  far  above  the  level  of  the  average  immi- 
grants in  the  past.  They  are  educated,  trained,  and  their  youth 
is  capable  of  re-training,  as  the  Palestine  experiment  has  nota-j 
bly  demonstrated.  But,  as  the  outlook  is  at  present,  it  is  ex-l 
tremely  unlikely  that  any  grandiose  schemes  of  the  sort  will  1 
be  undertaken. 

As  We  Must  Face  It 

ALL    DEMOCRATIC    GOVERNMENTS    TALK    AND    PROTEST,    BUT    IT    is] 

extremely  difficult  to  get  them  to  act  in  any  large  way  in  con 
cert,  or  even  separately.  As  far  as  the  United  States  is  con 
cerned,  it  is  sticking  to  limited  immigration  under  the  quot; 
system,  and  it  is  political  dynamite  to  touch  it. 

The  quota  system  permits  only  153,774  immigrants  to  entc 
each  year.  Such  a  number  is  totally  insignificant  for  its  effec 
on  the  economic  or  social  life  of  a  country  as  vast  as  this  one 
and  to  regard  it  as  dangerous  is  to  disregard  all  previous  ex 
perience.  Furthermore,  each  immigrant  has  to  provide  him 
self  with  an  affidavit  from  an  American  citizen,  preferably 
relative,  who  undertakes  responsibility  that  he  or  she  wil 
not  become  a  public  charge. 

Our  immigration  policy  could  certainly  be  revised  with 
advantages  both  to  the  immigrants  and  ourselves.  The  pres 
ent  system  does  not  permit  of  any  organization  of  immigra 
tion.  We  could,  for  instance,  with  a  little  more  leeway 
permitted  by  law  to  foreign  consular  authorities,  and  with  ak 
in  the  form  of  expert  personnel,  bring  to  this  country,  nol 
individual  immigrants — who  will,  upon  arrival,  have  to  make 
individual  adjustments  and  sink  or  swim,  live  or  die — but 
organized  groups,  whose  integrated  skills  could  be  made  the 
basis  of  whole  new  non-competitive  industries. 

Thousands  of  people  wish  to  emigrate,  for  instance,  from 
Vienna.  These  anxious  emigrants  are  not  without  resources, 
although  they  are  without  capital,  due  to  the  German  con- 
fiscatory  laws.  But  they  have  skills  and  organizations  which, 
if  transferred  here  en  bloc,  would  bring  to  America  new 
industries  and  new  international  clients.  This  country  has 
bought,  in  the  past,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth 
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of  Viennese  leather  goods — often  Viennese  though  they  came 
from  Florence;  women's  bags,  particularly  petit  point,  the 
world  center  of  which  has  been  in  Vienna;  all  sorts  of  acces- 
sories and  luxury  goods,  such  as  enamelled  trifles  and  costume 
jewelry  of  semi-precious  stones,  and  so  forth. 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  sort  of  thing,  capital  is  less  im- 
portant than  labor.  It  requires  highly  trained  workers,  who 
would  compete  with  no  other  workers  in  this  country,  and 
they,  and  their  managers,  could  bring  us  also  an  existing 
clientele  of  international  customers. 

But  our  immigration  system  does  not  permit  of  immigra- 
tion in  organized  groups.  A  corps  of  workers  falls  apart,  and 
seldom  gets  together  again. 

We  could  be  much  more  generous  than  we  are  in  admit- 
ting children  and  young  people.  Existing  rules  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  students  to  enter  the  United  States,  although  the  stu- 
dent bodies  of  American  universities  have  taxed  themselves 
to  support  numbers  of  refugee  students. 

The  impulse  which  prompted  our  own  young  people  to 
undertake  this  support  is  highly  commendable.  It  indicates  a 
generous  spirit  and  a  positive  democracy,  and  the  refugee  stu- 
dents themselves  would  in  most  cases  add  to  the  color,  inter- 
est, and  culture  of  university  life. 

But  there  are  more  opportunities  for  students  than  students 
who  can  take  them,  because  of  a  rule  that  students'  visas  can 
only  be  extended  to  young  people  who  have  passports  ena- 
bling them  to  return  to  a  specific  domicile. 

This,  ironically,  makes  it  possible  for  Nazi-German  stu- 
dents to  come  to  this  country  without  any  difficulty.  Obviously 
they  can  return  to  Germany  when  the  student  years  are  over. 
But  Nazi  students  are  directly  under  the  supervision  of  the 
German  government  and  are  expected  to  act  as  German 
propaganda  agents.  There  is  a  governmental  mechanism  to 
insure  this.  The  students,  however,  who  are  victims  of  the 
anti-democratic  policy  of  the  Nazi  regime,  have  serious  diffi- 
culties in  entering  this  great  democracy  of  ours. 

We  could  also  take  thousands  of  children  into  this  country 
without  displacing  any  workers  or  creating  any  problem  at 
all.  There  are  more  families  willing  to  adopt  refugee  children 
r  take  them  for  a  period  of  years  with  guaranteed  main- 
tenance than  there  are  children  that  the  immigration  authori- 
ties will  allow  to  enter. 

There  are  perennially  more  homes  for  children  in  America 
than  there  are  children  available  for  them.  Childless  families 
often  have  to  wait  for  months  or  years  before  they  can  be 
granted  a  child  from  the  various  orphanages  and  creches. 

Meanwhile,  abroad,  well  brought  up  children,  often  deli- 
cately reared,  are  homeless,  and  anxiety  about  them  often 
breaks  down  the  morale  of  the  parents  more  than  any  other 
factor.  Thousands  of  refugee  couples  could  start  again  and 
build  up  new  existences,  even  under  serious  hardships,  if 
only  their  children  could  temporarily  be  cared  for. 

And  so,  to  conclude:  We  shall  not  solve  the  refugee  prob- 
lem until  we  attack  the  problem  of  world  economic  organiza- 
tion with  revolutionary  imagination  and  reasonability.  But 
we  can  and  should  ameliorate  it  more  efficiently  than  we  arc 
doing. 


CHRISTIANITY  IN  THIS  HOUR 

(Continued  from  page  138) 


bear  upon  public  opinion  in  the  collective  American  sense  is 
in  practice  dependent  upon  what  Protestant  groups  do.  The 
opportunity  of  which  I  speak  demands,  however,  no  agree- 
ment reached  in  advance  by  lengthy  and  tiresome  discus- 
sion. 

Here  it  is:  The  normal  function  of  the  church  is  to  teach 

what  is  conserved  in  its  own  illustrious  spiritual  heritage. 

And  I  am  convinced  that  no  part  of  this  heritage  is  more 

(Continued  on   page   170) 


Shoulders  are  sagging 
in  Gas  Tank  Alley 

Families  come  big  in  Gag  Tank  Alley.  Wages  come  small.  And  life 
falls  hard  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  must  cook  and  clean  and  wash. 

You  can't  change  the  families;  nor  the  wages.  But  one  way  you 
can  help  these  weary  housewives  is  to  show  them  how  to  lighten  their 
housekeeping  tasks.  Of  course,  when  it  comes  to  washing  and  clean- 
ing, Fels-Naptha  Soap  will  do  that  very  thing. 

For  Fels-Naptha  brings  extra  help  that  even  slim  purses  can  well 
afford.  The  extra  help  of  two  brisk  cleaners — good  golden  soap  teamed 
with  plenty  of  naptha.  Together,  they  loosen  dirt  and  get  things  clean 
without  hard  rubbing — even  in  cool  water. 

Though  this  particular  point  may  be  of  little  interest  to  the  house- 
wives of  Gas  Tank  Alley,  you'll  appreciate  the  fact  that  Fels-Naptha 
is  kind  to  hands.  Every  big  bar  contains  soothing  glycerine. 

FELS-NAPTHA 

THE    GOLDEN    BAR    WITH    THE    CLEAN    NAPTHA    ODOR 


GERMAN  CULTURAL  FREEDOM 

For  centuries  world  civilization  has  been  enriched  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  a  free  German  culture.  Germany  gave  the  world  such  genius 
as  that  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Lessing,  Wagner,  Bach,  Handel,  Schu- 
mann, Beethoven,  Brahms,  Durer,  Holbein,  and  a  host  of  others. 
Their  influence  on  English  and  American  culture,  has  been  pro- 
found. 

Those  who  dictate  the  present  destinies  of  Germany  decree  that 
the  culture,  responsible  in  the  past  for  the  gifts  Germany  has  given 
the  world,  shall  be  destroyed,  and  that  its  seed,  now  scattered  in 
exile,  shall  perish.  So  far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  the  purposes 
of  the  edict  have  been  accomplished.  Free  German  culture  no 
longer  exists  within  the  borders  of  the  Reich.  But  what  of  the 
outcast  seed  of  this  free  German  culture?  Shall  its  destruction 
proceed  upon  the  plan  of  the  Propaganda  Minister,  and  shall  lack 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  those  whose  spiritual  life  has  been  so 
much  enriched  by  the  culture  Germany  has  given,  help  make  the 
edict  final?  WE  BELIEVE  NOT! 

This  problem  calls  for  action  in  two  directions: 

1.  The  exiled  artists  and  writers,  whose  medium  of  expression  is 
German,  must  be  encouraged  by  spiritual  and  material  means  to 
carry  on  their  work,  and 

2.  The  free  cultural  life  of  the  Germans  outside  the  Reich  must  be 
strengthened,  and  in  some  measure  reorganized. 

A  campaign  to  raise  $200,000  has  been  inaugurated  by  a  group  of 
150  Americans  who  will  co-ordinate  their  efforts  under  the  auspices 
of  the  AMERICAN  GUILD  FOR  GERMAN  CULTURAL  FREE- 
DOM, INC.  The  proceeds  of  the  campaign  will  be  used  to  help  the 
thousands  of  writers,  scholars  and  artists  —  Jewish  and  Gentiles 
alike  —  who  have  been  driven  into  exile  from  Germany,  Austria 
and  Czechoslovakia  because  "they  believe  in  human  dignity  and 
intellectual  freedom." 

It  seeks  your  material  assistance,  by  any  contribution  which  you 
may  offer.  It  urges  your  moral  support  by  asking  you  to  become  a 
member  of  the  AMERICAN  GUILD  in  order  that  the  traditional 
free  expression  of  German  culture  may  be  preserved. 

Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  former  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  and  The  Nation,  is  treasurer.  Ex-Governor  Cross  of 
Connecticut  is  president.  Prince  Hubertus  zu  Loewenstein  is  the 
general  secretary. 

American  Guild  for  German  Cultural  Freedom,  Inc. 
20  Vesey  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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alive  or  more  important  than  are  the  following  age-old  de- 
rivatives from  its  creed — that  human  personality  is  in  its 
deepest  essence  inviolably  free;  that  every  man  is  endowed 
with  certain  basic  rights  rounded  in  the  very  nature  of  things; 
and  that  there  is  a  code  of  justice — of  wrong-doing  and 
right-doing — not  subject  to  statutory  change.  These  truths, 
which  classic  Christian  theology  fully  endorses,  are  really 
what  we  have  in  mind  when  we  speak  rather  loosely  of 
"democracy."  We  sense  the  strange  fact  that  behind  the  great 
constitutions  of  the  great  surviving  democracies  of  the  world 
— England,  France  and  these  United  States — there  lies  a 
declaration  of  principle,  a  profession  of  social  faith,  in  which 
those  inalienable  rights  and  liberties  are  enshrined.  We  feel 
that  the  Constitution  may  be  radically  amended,  but  that 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  are 
the  nation's  creed,  by  which  it  stands  or  falls.  And  we  feel 
that  the  other  "democracies"  share  that  creed,  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  formulated  it.  How  far  back  into  the 
Christian  history  those  professions  of  civic  faith  go  is  a 
matter  that  will  surprise  anyone  who  will  look  into  it. 

If,  then,  the  charter  of  human  rights  and  liberties  is  taught 
as  something  established  by  Divine  edict,  something  that 
cannot  be  swept  aside  because  God  Himself  does  not  pass, 
those  who  believe  in  God  will  never  doubt  its  validity.  Let 
this  be  the  core  of  Christian  ethics  in  the  present  dark  hour 
(and  I  am  glad  to  say  here  that  the  Catholic  bishops  have 
already  taken  steps  to  see  to  it  that  such  teaching  shall  be- 
come a  part  of  elementary  religious  instruction)  and  the 
average  person  will  realize  more  profoundly  than  hereto- 
fore he  could  that  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  conduct  in 
the  light  of  reason  cannot  be  abrogated,  that  governments 
are  not  free  to  regard  their  subjects  as  cogs  in  a  machine, 
and  that  a  minority  viewed  as  troublesome  cannot  simply 
be  crushed  underfoot  as  one  stamps  out  a  brood  of  vermin. 
For  he  will  see  that  God  is  the  eternally  surviving  pledge 
of  the  validity  of  those  things  without  which  man  is  a  cap- 
tive and  his  ruler  a  barbarian. 

IT  SEEMS  TO  ME  THAT  THE  CHURCH   IN   AMERICA  WILL  NOT  FAIL 

to  rise  to  the  task.  Some  of  us  Catholics  and  Protestants  have 
seen  not  a  little  of  those  fear-fringed  countries  which  have 
lost  their  freedom.  I  have  seen  a  once  happy  Rhineland  drag 
its  babies  into  cellars  night  after  night,  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  laid  down  for  incessant  air-raid  drilling.  I  have 
watched  Austria  change  from  a  country  of  thronged  and 
lighted  rooms  into  a  place  of  darkened  shutters.  And  in  all 
such  humanly  desolate  regions,  those  who  cherish  freedom 
because  they  must  somehow  cherish  life,  and  those  whom 
the  spectacle  of  brutal  tyranny  wounds  so  deeply  that  they 
cannot  escape  from  the  constant  pain,  assemble  with  a  faith 
they  scarce  knew  was  theirs  in  the  ancient  chapels  of  their 
fathers.  Few  truths  can  be  preached  to  them  save  the  truth 
that  God  still  exists.  And  somehow  it  seems  to  be  enough. 
We  still  have  time  to  proclaim  both  God  and  man.  The 
old  and  honored  tradition  of  American  Catholicism — which 
numbers  Gibbons  and  England  and  Spalding  among  its 
clergy;  which  saw  Lord  Baltimore  plant  the  seed  of  tolera- 
tion in  his  colony  and  Elizabeth  Seton  muster  her  nuns  to 
nurse  everyone,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed,  which  wel- 
comed the  Germans  of  '48  and  the  Irish  patriots  of  famine 
days — this  tradition  is  still,  every  jot  and  tittle  of  it,  the 
thing  to  which  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  over-  ! 
whelming  majority  of  American  Catholics  are  pledged.  They 
are  confident  tha.t  their  own  "lunatic  fringe"  is  a  transitory 
phenomenon,  valuable  as  a  clear  portent  of  what  we  should 
all  be  if  we  were  not  resolved  to  act.  They  are  grateful  for 
their  share  in  these  United  States.  And  they  are  not  afraid. 
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hydroelectric  development  on  the  Rio  Negro.  The  agree- 
ment, which  runs  for  five  years,  includes  a  barter  deal. 
Uruguay  will  pay  for  German  machinery  and  materials, 
partly  in  pounds  sterling  and  partly  in  wool,  meat  and 
hides.  Uruguay  pledged  its  government-owned  light,  power 
and  telephone  systems  as  security  for  its  payments  and  should 
these  fail,  Germany  can  take  over  the  utilities.  In  Mexico, 
following  conclusion  of  oil  barter  deals  with  Germany,  an 
anti-Semitic  campaign,  apparently  instigated  by  the  German 
Legation,  was  permitted  in  the  press. 

Lima  —  and  the  U.  S.  A. 

THUS    WHAT    WE    FACE    IN    LATIN    AMERICA    IS    A    TOTALITARIAN 

drive,  in  which  commercial,  political  and  cultural  offensives 
are  all  coordinated  toward  one  end.  A  propaganda  campaign 
alone  might  occasion  little  concern;  for  balancing  whatever 
positive  gains  German-Italian  efforts  may  claim,  there  is  an 
awakened  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Latin  Americans 
themselves.  Political  penetration  alone  might  not  get  far.  If 
solely  trade  were  involved,  some  losses  might  be  suffered 
without  perturbation.  But  what  the  Fascist  powers  are  push- 
ing is  a  persistent  commercial  offensive,  tied  in  with  aggres- 
sive campaigns  for  political  and  cultural  infiltration,  trade 
being  used  as  the  basic  weapon  to  overcome  the  opposition 
I  stirred  up  by  other  phases  of  the  campaign. 

The  United  States  has  no  easy  problem  in  countering  the 
commercial  offensive.  On  the  positive  side,  leaders  in  govern- 
ment, banking  and  export  industries  may  coordinate  efforts 
to  improve,  by  all  legitimate  means,  markets  for  American 
exports.  Correlatively,  through  expansion  of  the  trade  agree- 
ments program,  United  States  markets  could  be  opened  more 
widely  to  Latin  American  products.  But  if  the  practices  of  bi- 
lateral trade  balancing,  barter  deals,  and  the  use  of  com- 
pensated currency  are  to  be  stopped,  the  place  to  put  pres- 
|  sure  is  where  the  trouble  starts — on  Berlin  and  Rome,  and 
London  and  Paris  as  well — rather  than  on  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries,  which  have  been  forced  by  the  stronger  na- 
tions to  adopt  these  devices. 

In  the  political  field,  the  Latin  Americans  already  recog- 
nize that  the  German-Italian  drive  is  directed  at  definite 
dominance  and  control.  It  seeks  to  create  dependent,  vassal 
states.  Should  the  United  States  adopt  a  more  or  less  sim- 
ilar imperialism,  to  checkmate  this  offensive,  and  assume 
open  overlordship  in  the  Western  Hemisphere?  Should  one 
goal  rather  of  our  Good  Neighbor  policy  be  to  build  a  bloc 
of  independent  nations,  strong  in  their  own  right?  Then  the 
first  step  is  to  get  the  willing  cooperation  of  the  Latin 
American  countries. 

The  Lima  Conference  posed  the  problem.  Secretary  Hull 
ran  into  strong  opposition  there  from  Argentina,  on  the 
degree  to  which  it  was  wise  and  necessary  to  implement 
inter-American  "solidarity."  The  United  States  delegation 
was  then  faced  with  a  choice  between  two  courses.  First,  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  mobilize  perhaps  three  fourths, 
perhaps  more,  of  the  Latin  American  states  in  support  of 
Washington's  program.  But  such  strategy  would  have  driven 
Argentina  into  isolation,  where  she  might  be  tempted  to 
forge  an  opposition  "axis,"  thus  dividing  the  Western 
Hemisphere  into  two  rival  camps.  Second,  the  United  States 
could  show  itself  willing  to  move  only  so  far  as  would  com- 
mand united  support.  It  was  this  second  course  which  was 
followed,  and  the  Lima  Conference  has  been  hailed  as  a 
significant  example  of  the  application  of  the  democratic 
method  to  international  relations. 

Lima  also  made  clear  that  South  America's  most  powerful 
nations  were  not  ready  to  enlist  in  the  ideological  war  which 
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has  recently  been  preached  at  Washington,  nor  to  embark 
on  an  extensive  rearmament  program  in  the  interests  of  con- 
tinental defense.  But  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  a  precipitate 
rearmament  might  have  dangerous  consequences.  Who  is  to 
say  how  armaments  will  eventually  be  used?  They  might  be 
employed  to  strengthen  autocracy  rather  than  to  defend  de- 
mocracy; to  disrupt  rather  than  to  fortify  inter-American 
unity. 

But  hopes  for  inter-American  unity  will  not  be  soundly 
based  until  there  is  greater  understanding  between  peoples. 
Hence  the  new  interest  in  cultural  relations  is  encouraging  for 
it  goes  to  the  root  of  international  cooperation.  Better  knowl- 
edge does  not  automatically  make  for  friendship;  but  it  does 
make  for  understanding,  a  realistic  appreciation  of  what 
other  peoples  are  thinking  and  feeling. 

In  Latin  America  the  aggressive  tactics  of  Germany  and 
Italy  have  served  paradoxically  in  some  cases  to  stimulate  the 
desire  for  closer  relations  with  the  United  States.  A  leading 
Brazilian  writer  remarked  to  me  somewhat  resentfully: 

"We  are  a,  nation  of  forty  million  people;  we  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  South  America.  Italy  and  Germany  are  doing 
their  best  to  win  us  for  fascism.  They  furnish  material  to  our 
newspapers;  they  send  us  professors  and  lecturers.  They  give 
us  radio  broadcasts  in  Portuguese.  They  offer  many  fellow- 
ships. But  the  United  States  pays  no  attention  to  us.  You 
need  not  copy  Fascist  methods.  But  it  is  terribly  important 
for  our  two  peoples  to  know  and  understand  each  other." 

America  Mobilizes 

IN  BUENOS  AIRES,  I  SAT  AROUND  THE  TABLE  WITH  A  NUMBER 
of  young  students  and  political  leaders.  They  represented 
groups  which  formerly  had  been  highly  critical  of  the  Colos- 
sus of  the  North.  But,  comparing  the  Good  Neighbor  policy 
with  the  trend  of  events  in  Europe  before  and  after  Munich, 
they  had  come  to  look  upon  the  United  States  as  the  cham- 
pion of  democracy  against  the  forces  of  fascism.  They  were 
far  more  eager  than  their  diplomats  at  Lima  for  "the  demo- 
cratic forces  in  the  Americas  to  get  together."  They  hoped 
to  visit  us  and  meet  here,  leaders  of  their  own  kind. 

Latin  Americans,  of  course,  want  intellectual  interchange  to 
be  truly  reciprocal.  They  have  something  to  give  as  well  as 
to  get.  Their  governments  and  universities  are  beginning  to 
offer  fellowships  to  North  American  students.  While  some 
of  their  educators  expressed  doubt  as  to  how  valuable  gradu- 
ate students  from  the  United  States  would  find  formal  uni-  ] 
versity  courses  in  certain  institutions,  there  is  no  single  coun- 
try from  which  students  could  not  profit  from  a  year  of 
research  and  field  study  in  the  social  sciences — economics, 
sociology,  history,  archeology  and  anthropology — or  in  some 
of  the  physical  sciences. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  the  exchange  of  fellowships  can 
well  be  oriented  toward  real  problems.  The  Mexican  petrole- 
um dispute  may  prove  to  be  only  one  episode  in  a  wider 
struggle.  Friction  over  economic  questions  is  inevitable  be- 
tween the  United  States  as  a  capital-exporting  nation  and  the 
Latin  American  nations  as  capital-importing  nations.  But 
the  cost  of  the  conflict  may  be  appreciably  diminished  if  a 
fellowship  program  can  be  directed  toward  development  of 
leaders  with  adequate  economic  equipment  and  knowledge 
of  both  sides  of  the  question. 

The  Facsist  offensive  in  Latin  America  may  be  expected : 
to  go  just  as  far  as  opposing  forces  permit.  But  those  counter 
forces  have  already  begun  to  mobilize — nationalism,  de- 
mocracy, the  strengthened  solidarity  resulting  from  the  Lima 
Conference.  With  them  lie  the  greater  reserves  for  a  con- 
tinuing struggle;  with  them — if  given  adequate  leadership, 
the  better  chance  for  ultimate  victory. 
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from  such  Polish  Jews  as  still  have  something  to  spare,  they 
could  not  make  both  ends  meet.  And  of  this  three  quarters 
of  Jewry  who  can't  earn  enough  to  live  on,  almost  one  million 
are  completely  destitute  and  have  neither  means  nor  hopes  of 
providing  a  morsel  of  daily  bread  for  themselves. 

Employment,  such  as  it  is,  doles  of  soup  and  clothes,  medi- 
cal service,  schooling  for  children,  vocational  training  for 
youth,  small  loans  and  credits,  all  must  be  provided  for  this 
million  and  more  through  the  charity  of  the  Polish  Jews 
themselves  or  their  brethren  in  other  lands.  Let  one  example 
serve.  Everyday  in  Poland  30,000  Jewish  school  children  must 
be  fed  two  free  meals  out  of  the  knowledge  that  no  food 
awaits  them  at  home.  Everyday,  another  70,000  Jewish  school 
children  are  provided  a  free  hot  lunch,  for  without  it  they 
would  receive  at  home  no  hot  food  from  Monday  to  Sunday. 
In  this  war,  as  in  all  others,  the  hardest  blows  fall  on  the 
weakest  shoulders,  the  shoulders  of  little  children. 

Eight  Million  Scapegoats 

CONDITIONS  MOVING  TOWARD  SIMILAR  ENDS,  ALREADY  PREVAIL 
among  the  800,000  Jews  of  Rumania.  Restrictions  in  occupa- 
tions and  measures  aimed  at  social  and  personal  degradation 
are  now  in  force  against  the  60,000  Jews  of  Italy  and  the 
450,000  Jews  of  Hungary.  A  wave  of  denunciation  and  vio- 
lence in  Czechoslovakia  is  preparing  a  like  fate  for  its  Jew- 
ish minority  of  350,000.  The  shadow  of  the  Berlin-Rome  axis 
is  darkening  and  deepening  on  the  Jewries  down  the  Danube, 
in  Jugoslavia,  Bulgaria,  and  beyond  in  Greece.  The  peace 
of  Munich  promises  open  war  upon  the  Jews  of  the  Baltic 
states:  Danzig,  Memel,  Lithuania,  and  Latvia.  In  Europe 
alone,  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Russian  frontier,  six  mil- 
lion Jews  are  suffering  or  preparing  to  suffer  impoverishment, 
ignominy,  and  ultimately  starvation. 

And  the  tally  is  not  complete.  The  half-million  Jews  of 
North  Africa,  where  violence  against  them  has  been  periodic 
in  the  last  two  decades,  are  awaiting  the  outcome  of  the 
Italian  demands  on  France  with  more  than  the  curiosity  of 
American  newspaper  readers:  their  liberty  and  living  are  at 
stake.  Palestinian  Jewry,  400,000  strong,  are  on  the  barricades, 
watching,  listening — the  only  Jewry  with  rifle-triggers  to  put 
their  fingers  on — while  Germany  and  Italy  encourage  the 
Arabs  to  attack.  Like  ghosts  between  the  plane  of  the  living 
and  the  dead,  over  100,000  refugees  sheltered  temporarily 
in  a  dozen  lands,  knowing  neither  whether  they  may  stay 
nor  where  they  shall  go,  must  be  added  to  this  tabulation  of 
misery.  In  sum,  nearly  one  half  of  the  more  than  sixteen 
million  Jews  of  the  world  are  living  in  terror  or  despair. 

The  World's  Stake  in  a  Solution 

WHAT,  WE  MAY  WELL  ASK,  WILL  THE  OUTCOME  BE?  So  FAR 
only  two  solutions  are  offered.  The  first  is  final  and,  within 
its  limitations,  effective.  Last  year  the  Jews  of  Poland,  while 
comprising  not  a  tenth  of  the  population,  contributed  50  per- 
cent to  the  country's  toll  of  suicides.  Unless  they  are  keeping 
"memorial  lists"  of  their  martyrs  as  did  their  ancestors  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  Jewries  of  Central  Europe  and  Italy  will 
never  know  how  many  of  their  members  thus  embrace  death. 
The  second  solution — emigration — may  prove  to  be  nearly 
as  fatal  as  the  first.  As  matters  now  stand,  the  only  Jews  free 
and  able  to  aid  are  those  in  democratic  lands.  The  Jews  of 
Russia,  numbering  about  three  million,  are,  like  all  Russians, 
incommunicado  and  poor.  In  the  free  lands  of  the  Western 
world,  the  Jewish  workers  have  little  to  spare.  And  the  Jew- 
ish middle  classes  in  America  and  the  European  democracies, 
however  rich  the  anti-Semites  might  fancy  them,  simply  do 
(Continued  on  page  174) 
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not  have  the  means  to  finance  the  emigration  and  resettlement 
of  penniless  millions.  What  is  worse,  if  a  beginning  is  made 
with  the  Jews  of  Germany,  whom  the  lash  of  force  has 
driven  to  desperation,  the  same  lash  may  be  applied  to  the 
far  greater  numbers  in  Poland,  Rumania,  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  the  nations  of  the  world,  not  Jewry,  who  can  deter- 
mine what  the  outcome  will  be.  If  the  nations  provide  ade- 
quate and  favorable  territory  for  resettlement  and,  together 
with  Jewry,  the  necessary  funds,  countless  individuals  will 
be  snatched  from  torment  and  death.  But  the  real  scourge 
to  humanity  will  remain — the  scourge  of  bigotry  and  bru- 
tality. Only  a  halt  to  this  cruel  war,  to  anti-Semitism  itself 
and  to  the  powers  behind  it,  can  bring  lasting  appeasement 
not  merely  to  the  victims  but  to  civilization. 

Jews  are  continually  declaring,  with  logic,  facts,  and  elo- 
quence, that  anti-Semitism  is  not  a  Jewish  but  a  Gentile  prob- 
lem. Something  of  the  suffering  now  borne  by  the  Jews  will 
not  be  in  vain  if  the  shock  to  their  hearts  and  the  economic 
pressure  and  political  problems  created  by  the  refugees  finally 
convince  the  Christian  world.  But  if  this  will  not  serve,  a 
more  devastating  argument  will  prevail.  The  same  interests 
that  are  today  making  war  upon  the  Jews  are  preparing  to 
make  war,  tomorrow,  on  the  entire  world.  If  not  checked, 
the  same  forces  that  are  now  degrading,  starving,  and  mur- 
dering the  Jews  will  doom  millions  of  non-Jews  to  die  on 
battlefields  too  horrible  to  contemplate. 

Perhaps  Jeremiah,  who  lived  through  a  comparable  age, 
may  be  persuasive.  The  destruction  of  Judea,  as  he  saw  it, 
was  but  a  signal  that  the  Lord  had  "a  controversy  with  the 
nations,"  that  He  "will  plead  with  all  flesh."  Let  us  hasten 
then  to  tear  up  by  the  roots  the  evil  of  our  doings,  the  intol- 
erance of  our  ways,  lest  a  voice  again  resound:  "Take  the 
cup  of  the  wine  of  this  fury  and  cause  all  the  nations  to  drink 
of  it.  And  they  shall  drink  and  reel  because  of  the  sword  that 
I  will  send  among  them." 
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every  social  group,  clear  down  to  the  family — yes,  and  to  the 
individual.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  it  spreads  out  from  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  family,  the  larger  groups,  the  nation.  Either  way 
about,  it  is  the  same  emotion.  "My  country,  right  or  wrong," 
works  down  by  logical  elimination  to  "ME,  right  or  wrong!" 
The  idea  that  any  race  has,  as  such,  definable  character- 
istics making  it  "superior"  or  "inferior"  in  substance  or  po- 
tentiality, is  a  delusion  without  biological,  physiological  or 
other  scientific  foundation.  By  no  process  of  chemical  analysis 
can  one  determine  from  a  specimen  of  blood,  bone  or  sinew 
the  race  of  the  donor.  As  for  empirical  evidence,  individual 
experience  and  observation  are  worthless;  the  contacts  and 
hearsay  of  the  longest  lifetime  are  insufficient  to  prove  any- 
thing on  the  subject.  Within  my  own  personal  acquaintance 
are  folk  of  all  the  races  other  than  white  who  represent  the 
flower  of  human  character  and  achievement;  also  proud  "Ary- 
ans" whose  real  intelligence  and  accomplishment  are  about 
what  one  might  expect  of  African  pygmies.  It  is  far  too  early 
in  man's  history — too  early  by  centuries,  by  millennia — to 
form  any  judgment  as  to  what  any  race  may  be  or  bring 
forth.  The  White  Race,  hitherto  flattering  itself  by  claims  of 
supremacy  as  of  divine  right,  has  yet  to  demonstrate  that  it  is 
fundamentally  superior,  or  even  an  unmixed  blessing  to  the 
world.  Its  survival  at  all  is  by  no  means  guaranteed  .  .  .  just 
now,  drunk  with  mechanical  power,  it  even  raises  in  the  dis- 
cerning mind  the  question  whether  it  is  not  about  to  abdicate 
its  precarious  priority  by  virtual  suicide  in  a  self-kindled  holo- 
caust of  internecine  destruction. 

With  considerable  doubts  and  reservations,  ethnology  recog- 
nizes for  purposes  of  very  rough  classification,  five  races — five 
only: 

White  (Nordics,  Alpines,  Mediterraneans,  Polynesians) 

Brown  (Indie,  Hindu) 

Yellow  (Sinic,  Korean,  Japanese) 

Red  (Amerindian,  Andean,  Yucatec,  Mexic) 

Black  (African) 

But  R.  B.  Dixon,  for  example  of  the  doubts,  in  his  "Racial 
History  of  Man"  (Scribners,  1923)  warns  that: 

"These  various  living  races  are  each  the  result  of  some  par- 
ticular combination  of  the  original  'types'  or  elements;  and 
the  difficulty  which  we  find  in  declaring  just  how  many  races 
there  are  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  elements  have 
been  blended  so  variously  and  in  such  varying  proportions. 
Moreover,  from  this  point  of  view,  a  race  is  not  a  permanent 
entity." 

ETHNOLOGISTS  ARE  BEGINNING  TO  QUESTION  WHETHER  ANY  Ex- 
amples of  a  pure  race  exist,  or  "would  really  be  forthcoming, 
even  if  the  fullest  material  evidence  for  the  physique  of  the 
earliest  types  of  Man  were  placed  in  their  hands  by  some 
miracle."  Which  I  quote  from  Arnold  J.  Toynbee's  monu- 
mental "A  Study  of  History"  (Oxford  University  Press, 
1934). 

Ethnologists,  Toynbee  continues: 

".  .  .  are  beginning  to  entertain  the  idea  that  the  fundamental 
characters,  when  exhaustively  analyzed  and  defined,  may 
prove  to  be  nothing  but  an  illuminating  set  of  classificatory 
abstractions,  which  never  had  any  objective  or  independent 
existence  in  'real  life.'  .  .  .  Our  color  prejudice  has  not  a 
shadow  of  physiological  justification,  and  shows  up  for  what 
it  is;  a  particular  instance  of  the  irrational  but  universal  aver- 
sion from  whatever  is  abnormal." 

With  tongue  in  cheek,  Toynbee  points  in  passing  at  the 
absurd  coincidence  on  the  same  New  York  avenue,  of  Negro 
women  striving  to  get  their  curly  hair  straightened,  and  white 
(Continued  on   page   176) 
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women  going  to  great  expense  to  make  their  straight  hair 
curl!  Toynbee's  discussion  of  this  whole  subject  of  races  is 
one  of  the  most  illuminating  that  I  know  of;  I  commend  it 
heartily  to  anyone  desiring  to  pursue  this  subject;  still  more 
to  anyone  who  would  from  this  point  of  view  realize  the  vast 
panorama  of  man's  as-yet-so-brief  history,  in  which  numerous 
temporarily  great  civilizations,  lasting  some  of  them  for  many 
centuries,  have  come — and  gone,  all  but  spurlos  versunfon. 

The  fabulous  "Great  Nordic"  of  the  Madison  Grant  school 
is  an  imaginary  creature,  as  unreal  as  the  Jabberwock — "they 
ain't  no  such  animal";  there  never  was.  Hardly  more  actual, 
as  regards  distinguishable  traits,  is  the  Teutonic  or  Herr  Hit- 
ler's fabricated  "Aryan."  Posit  a  "Semitic  Race,"  and  you  will 
find  the  Arab  a  far  older  and  "purer"  Semite  than  the  Jew. 
As  for  the  Anglo-Saxon,  he  is  the  world's  most  heterogeneous 
ethnological  mongrel.  An  "American  Race?"  It  is  to  laugh; 
but  I  wish  I  had  space  to  quote  in  full  Rudyard  Kipling's 
prophecy  (in  "From  Sea  to  Sea,"  chapter  XXXIII)  for  the 
American  melting-potpourri  of  all  the  bloods: 

".  .  .  the  biggest,  finest  and  best  people  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe!  Just  you  wait  .  .  .  till  the  Anglo- American-German- 
few — the  Man  of  the  Future — is  properly  equipped.  .  .  .  He'll 
be  the  finest  writer,  poet  and  dramatist,  'specially  dramatist, 
that  the  world  as  it  recollects  itself  has  ever  seen  .  .  .  musician 
and  painter  too.  Later  on,  when  proportion  is  adjusted  and 
he  sees  the  possibilities  of  his  land,  he  will  produce  things 
that  will  make  the  effete  East  stare.  He  will  also  be  a  complex 
and  highly  composite  administrator.  There  will  be  nothing 
known  to  man  that  he  will  not  be,  and  his  country  will  sway 
the  world."  .  .  . 

Racial — yes,  or  cultural — "purity,"  in  the  Hitler  sense,  not 
only  is  impossible  because  there  exists  no  racial  or  cultural 
entity  to  be  kept  "pure"  but  it  is  undesirable;  first' because 
breeding  "in-and-in"  exaggerates  bad  traits  as  well  as  good 
ones  and  leads  in  the  end  to  monstrosities;  also  because  the 
world  needs  to  be  composite,  to  mingle  and  interchange  its 
assets  of  all  kinds.  God  forfend  against  even  a  localized  "pure 
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race"  of  present  day  Nazis  or  Fascisti,  charged  with  "brutali- 
tarian"  ideologies!  Yet  at  this  moment  this  country  reeks  with 
the  propaganda  of  race  prejudice;  openly  by  radio,  for  ex- 
ample perhaps  most  conspicuously  in  the  mouthings  of  one 
clerical  blatherskite,  actually  repeating  as  fact  and  truth  the 
venomous  lies  of  Nazidom;  by  organizations  both  open  and 
underground;  worst  of  all  by  a  whispering  campaign  orally 
and  by  mail  to  "sucker-lists"  of  the  timid  and  ignorant.  Just 
so  did  the  anti-Semites  prepare  the  ground  for  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Europe. 

Misguided  Patriotism 

ANOTHER  FIRST  CLASS  DEVIL  STALKS  THE  WORLD,  MOST  POWER- 
fully  enthroned  for  the  moment  in  Germany  and  Italy,  Soviet 
Russia  and  Japan  but  visible  also  in  other  states  including 
some  on  this  hemisphere,  with  more  than  a  footing  in  our 
own;  disguised  in  the  garb  of  patriotism — that  beneficent 
complex  of  love  of  native  or  adopted  home  and  self-sacrificing 
loyalty  to  fellowship  in  common  interest  and  common  con- 
structive endeavor  .  .  .  "stealing  the  livery  of  the  Court  of 
Heaven  to  serve  the  devil  in."  An  old  familiar  demon  this; 
it  fools  and  has  ever  fooled  more  people  than  anything  else 
except  perhaps  his  twin,  religious  Orthodoxy.  This  one  teaches 
that  a  pseudo-sublime,  imaginary  entity,  The  State,  is  the 
be-all  and  end-all  of  human  existence;  that  to  it  must  and 
should  be  sacrificed  individual  personality;  that  the  person  as 
such  has  no  rights,  no  dignity,  no  ambition,  no  conscience — 
not  life  itself — apart  from  that  despotic,  all-devouring  Moloch. 
To  that  end,  the  individual,  man,  woman  or  child,  in  his  per- 
sonal, family  and  group  activities — even  his  conversation  and 
private  thoughts — must  worship  not  only  this  Moloch  but 
those  persons  of  whatever  character  who,  for  the  time  being, 
by  whatever  skulduggery  or  terrorism  may  have  gained  and 
by  like  tactics  kept  control  of  his  temple.  The  Son  of  Heaven, 
Emperor  of  Japan,  demands  and  receives  no  more  obsequious 
obedience  and  adoration  than  do  the  Hitlers,  Mussolinis, 
Stalins,  and  their  like.  It  were  but  a  short  step  now  to  the 
old  Roman  fashion  of  declaring  Caesar  a  god. 

All  this  sinister  folderol  is  the  antithesis  of  the  essence  of 
"America."  In  the  last  analysis  it  was  to  uproot  this  whole 
nexus  of  ideas  that  the  American  Revolution  was  fought — 
yes,  and  the  Civil  War  too;  to  destroy  it  was  our  essential,  in- 
deed our  avowed  intent  in  our  participation  in  the  World 
War.  Its  threat  to  our  spirit,  to  the  fundamental  meaning  of 
our  Constitution,  is  the  more  dangerous  now  precisely  because 
the  intricate  development  of  modern  industry  and  commerce 
and  communication  has  so  immensely  complicated  and  ex- 
tended the  necessary  functions  and  powers  of  government. 
All  the  more  because  of  just  that  we  must  be  on  guard  against 
usurpation  and  suppression  by  government  of  the  priceless 
heritage  of  our  individual  liberty;  against  what  Walt  Whit- 
man called  "the  never-ending  audacity  of  elected  persons." 
We  in  America  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  this  danger, 
habitually  complacent  to  the  "audacity"  as  well  as  the  crook- 
edness of  our  "elected  persons,"  with  a  naive  faith  that  we 
can  abolish  a  deep-rooted  evil  or  solve  a  complex  social  prob- 
lem by  "passing  a  law."  The  ideal  of  American  society  is  a 
free  association  of  free  individuals,  not  serving  their  govern- 
ment but  serving  themselves  through  it. 

The  Fallacy  of  Force 

A    THIRD    AS     BAD    AS    ANY    OTHER    IN    THE    HIERARCHY    OF    WOR- 

shipped  devils  resident  in  the  heart  of  man  is  the  faith  in 
physical  force  as  a  solvent  of  problems  personal,  social,  inter- 
national. From  the  parent  who  would  by  beating  his  child 
"break  his  obstinate  spirit"  or  inculcate  a  preferred  faith,  to 
the  fool  on  a  horse  or  a  throne  who  seeks  "glory"  in  war,  the 
devil  is  the  same  essentially.  A  familiar  guise  of  it  is  in  the 
will  to  "win  by  any  means"  in  sport;  the  worship  of  "success" 
however  attained.  Unspoken,  often  unacknowledged,  its  slogan 
(Continued  on  page  178) 
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"W'tf  know  where  we  began,  but 
only  God  knouts  where  we  will  one 
day  end,"  declaimed  the  Nazi 
Minister  of  Propaganda,  Dr.  Paul 
Joseph  Goebbels.  Whether  this  be 
humor  or  pathos  depends  upon 
your  viewpoint.  We  think  it's 
pretty  funny;  in  truth  we  feel 
that  when  the  death-knell  finally 
and  joyfully  tolls  over  the  hide- 
ous remains  of  the  German 
National  Socialist  regime,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  Nazis,  for  all 
their  barbarities  and  stupidities 
and  sublime  conceit,  have  unknow- 
ingly erected  to  their  own 
memory  a  whole  library  of 
witticisms. 

The  strictly  Aryan  compiler  of 
this  brilliant  collection  of  Nazi 
nuggets  has  compressed  into  one 
book  those  excerpts  from  the 
speeches  and  writings  of  Hitler 
and  his  associates  best  calculated 
to  start  a  great  and  tumultuous 


laughter  echoing  and  re-echoing 
over  our  democratic  hills.  These 
poisoned  barbs  of  ridicule  are 
drawn  from  the  Nazis'  own 
arsenals;  they  are  "Made  in 
Germany";  but  the  American 
reader  may  with  a  clear  con- 
science ponder  these  choice  im- 
portations from  Naziland. 

The  Professor  of  the  Nazi 
Poets'  Academy,  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  true  Nazi  Kultur.  ex- 
claims "When  I  hear  the  word 
'culture,'  I  slip  back  the  safety- 
catch  ai  my  revolver." 

We  cannot  describe  in  full  the 
whole  vast  range  of  Nazidiocy. 
We  can  only  concur  with  Mr. 
Goering's  observation  that  "// 
what  we  are  doing  here  (in 
Germany)  is  lunacy,  then  lunacy 
becomes  us,"  and  urge  that  you 
take  this  book  along  and  learn 
what  genuine  lunacy  really  can  be. 
Fully  illustrated.  $1.25 
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is  "Victory  at  any  cost";  its  motto,  "ME,  right  or  wrong."  It 
is  indeed  "spiritual  wickedness"  that  confronts  us,  in  high 
places  and  low. 

These  devils  cannot  be  exorcised  by  violence.  Even  if  they 
could,  so  deeply  are  they  implanted  that  the  war  would  have 
to  be  a  civil  war,  vastly  more  perplexing  in  its  alignments 
than  that  between  our  North  and  South.  As  was  said  of  old, 
"A  man's  foes  shall  be  of  his  own  household."  Ideas  cannot 
be  eradicated  by  physical  means  .  .  .  "the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
is  the  seed  of  the  church."  They  have  to  be  dealt  with  in 
their  own  field,  by  better  ideas,  incarnate  in  free  living  men. 

Democracy  is  not  a  system  of  government,  an  establish- 
ment of  reticulated  institutions;  but  a  state  of  mind.  Only 
those  in  that  state  of  mind  can  establish  or  maintain  it,  or 
are  fit  for  it.  That  requires  education  from  the  ground  up,  be- 
ginning in  the  cradle — or  better  still  in  the  cradles  of 
parents  and  grandparents,  and  surrounded  by  the  atmosphere 
in  which  the  democratic  idea  can  thrive.  Children,  with  their 
natural  acceptance  of  the  going  things  and  ideas  which  sur- 
round them,  of  course  assume  that  these  attitudes,  customs 
and  institutions,  the  local  mores  generally,  are  superior  and 
in  the  nature  of  things,  and  react  unfavorably  to  different 
ones.  They  come  into  the  world  with  no  race  prejudice — they 
will  play  together  indifferently,  even  exchanging  languages 
and  unmindful  of  skin-color — until  into  their  Eden  their 
elders  inject  the  serpent,  the  artificial  presumption  of  race  or 
caste  superiority.  It  has  to  be  taught  to  them.  Not  necessarily 
by  deliberate  inculcation,  as  the  Nazis  are  doing  it  in  their 
rigidly  regimented  schools;  but  as  it  were  inadvertently  and 
despite  hypocritical  pretense  to  the  contrary;  in  the  home,  the 
school,  the  neighborhood  life,  by  parental  and  social  attitudes. 
The  father  who  permits  himself  however  casually  to  scorn  his 
fellow-man  of  any  origin — "though  he  come  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth"— as  "Wop,"  "Dago,"  "Kyke,"  "Half-breed," 
"Nigger,"  "from  the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks,"  or  by  what- 
ever other  contemptuous  epithet  or  classification  regardless  of 
his  personal  character,  capacity  or  achievement,  not  only 
shows  himself  "un-American,"  alien  to  the  spirit  of  democ- 
racy— not  to  mention  Christianity — but  he  is  training  his  chil- 
dren directly  in  the  "ideologies"  and  for  the  behaviors  toward 
minorities  which  have  produced  the  specific  horrors  and  cre- 
ated the  problems  set  forth  in  the  preceding  articles  in  this 
issue. 

Fulfilling  the  American  Dream 

To    AVOID    REPETITION     AMONG    OURSELVES    OF     THE     SICKENING 

things  against  which  in  other  lands  we  revolt  with  loathing, 
we  must  cleanse  our  hearts  of  the  indwelling  devils  which 
inevitably  breed  them.  We  must  rid  ourselves,  root  and  root- 
let, branch  and  twig,  of  the  ancient  delusion  that  by  the  acci- 
dent of  birth  we  acquire  inherent  superiority  or  handicap, 
personal  or  in  respect  of  family,  caste,  religion,  nationality  or 
race.  We  must  teach  and  emphasize  and  ourselves  exemplify 
mutual  consideration  and  understanding  and  tolerance;  we 
must  stop  "calling  names,"  stop  attributing  bad  motives  for 
opinions  with  which  we  disagree,  stop  regarding  dissent  as 
somehow  sinister. 

If  American  democracy  means  anything,  it  means  a  social 
and  political  system,  and  most  of  all  a  spirit  infusing  it,  under 
which  any  human  being,  on  the  same  terms  as  any  of  his 
fellows,  may  aspire  as  of  right  to  any  opportunity  or  status 
open  in  a  free  society,  on  the  basis  of  his  personal  merits.  I 
yield  to  no  one  in  detestation  of  all  that  is  implied  and  sick- 
eningly  manifest  in  the  totalitarian  "ideology,"  wherever  it 
operates  to  maltreat  minorities  and  brutalize  and  demoralize 
majorities;  but  I  detest  it  most  when  I  see  it  displayed  in  my 
own  country. 
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WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  VIENNA 
(Continued  from  page  71) 


ordeal  after  another  pass  over  them.  Where  is  the  old  music? 
The  concerts?  The  opera?  The  theaters?  The  cafes?  The 
Heurige?  Where  are  the  composers,  writers,  poets,  the  literati, 
the  musicians?  The  Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra  was 
probably  the  best  orchestra  in  the  world;  40  percent  of  its 
members  were  dismissed.  Bruno  Walter,  the  great  conductor, 
is  gone,  and  with  him  many  singers  and  other  members  of 
the  staff.  It  took  the  Austrian  Emperors  150  years  to  build  up 
this  opera;  it  took  the  Nazis  a  few  hours  to  destroy  it. 

Many  people  now,  supporting  the  regime  in  Vienna,  argue 
that  all  this  was  "fake"  culture,  a  work  of  the  Jews.  This  is 
an  absurd  argument.  Vienna  was  the  finest  melting  pot  of 
races  in  the  world,  where  German,  Magyar,  Czech,  Italian, 
Slovene  and  Pole  were  blended  to  a  mixture  which  was  the 
Viennese  and  yielded  the  characteristics  which  made  the  city 
beloved  throughout  the  world.  There  also  were  groups  which 
contributed  other  qualities.  There  were  Socialists,  Democrats, 
Catholics  and  Jews,  and  each  had  something  to  give  to 
the  community.  Music  was  established  in  Vienna  by  Beet- 
hoven, Mozart,  Schubert  and  Brahms,  and  Gustave  Mahler, 
a  Jew,  only  helped  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  interpretation. 
The  Catholics  gave  churches  to  the  city:  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  through  such  architects  as  Fischer  von  Erlach  and 
Hildebrandt;  in  the  twentieth,  through  the  art  of  Clemens 
Holzmeister. 

In  addition  to  it  all,  there  was  the  famous  Vienna  cafe.  It 
was  an  institution  of  its  own.  A  club,  a  gathering  place  of 
kindred  people.  One  cup  of  coffee  at  10  cents  bought  the 
privilige  to  stay  and  read  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  from 
all  over  the  world.  It  was  the  meeting  place  of  literati,  musi- 
cians and  merchants.  It  was  sometimes  a  club,  sometimes  an 
office,  sometimes  just  a  restaurant,  but  always  full  of  life, 
atmosphere,  and — smoke. 

THE  CAF£S  OF  VIENNA  ARE  NOW  EMPTY.  THE  GENTILES  SIT  AT 
home,  angry  and  dissatisfied;  the  Jews  avoid  public  places. 
Hitler  wanted  to  destroy  the  cafe,  for  he  saw  it  as  a  cancer  of 
Vienna's  life.  It  made  the  "lazy"  Viennese  still  more  lazy. 
Goering  made  no  secret  of  this,  and  he  said  openly  after  the 
occupation  that  the  Viennese  must  now  give  up  the  old  habit 
of  sitting  in  cafes,  and  must  go  to  work.  And  with  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  cafe  the  entire  atmosphere  of  Vienna  changed. 

Where  is  the  gaiety?  Where  are  the  noisy  Heurige?  They 
are  memories  which  cannot  come  back.  The  Vienna  spirit, 
like  the  lawns  of  Cambridge,  took  three  hundred  years  to 
make.  Now  that  it  is  gone,  it  is  gone  forever. 

What  then  is  in  Vienna  today?  The  noisy  rule  and  bragga- 
docio of  young  Storm  Troopers.  For  there  were  always  two 
Viennas.  The  one  we  knew,  and  which  I  have  tried  to  ex- 
plain, and  the  one  which  was  hiding  in  the  gutters.  That  one 
existed  always,  but  it  was  never  evident.  Or  if  it  came  into 
evidence  in  revolutionary  times,  the  leaders  were  able  to 
check  it.  But  the  present  revolution  did  not  want  to  check  this 
other  Vienna.  It  was  what  it  needed.  The  Socialist  of  Vienna 
was  always  a  pacifist,  so  he  was  useless  for  the  present  Ger- 
man regime.  But  the  "Puelcher"  of  the  suburbs  was  courage- 
ous, a  counterpart  of  the  French  Apache.  He  would  not  work, 
but  he  was  willing  to  risk  his  life  in  petty  quarrels.  So  the 
Nazis  found  what  they  wanted:  intelligent  workers  who  can 
work,  and  daring  fellows  from  the  underworld  for  Storm 
Trooper  service. 

My  wife  who  has  known  Vienna  from  her  childhood  was 
always  distrustful  of  my  laudatory  remarks.  "Wait  and  you 
will  see  the  real  Vienna  one  day!"  she  said.  But  she  was 
wrong.  I  saw  another  Vienna,  but  not  the  real  one.  I  loved 
the  other  Vienna,  and  I  hoped  that  this  underworld  would 
never  come  into  control.  (Continued  on  page  180) 
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But  this  is  not  a  unique  apparition.  There  was  the  Russia 
of  Tolstoi,  and  there  is  the  Russia  of  the  G.P.U.  There  was  a 
Germany  of  the  "thinkers  and  poets,"  and  there  is  now  a 
Germany  of  the  S.S.  and  S.A. 

One  of  the  favorite  gods  of  the  Romans,  Janus,  had  two 
faces.  So  had  Vienna.  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  this  other  face. 
Cruelty,  brutality,  rape  and  robbery.  The  Jews  suffered  im- 
mediately after  the  occupation.  Fine  Jewish  women  were 
compelled  to  scrub  the  streets  with  their  silk  underwear;  Jews 
were  tortured  by  the  thousands  in  concentration  camps.  Then 
came  the  terrible  November  days — the  famous  "spontaneous" 
organized  pogrom.  Jews  were  dragged  from  their  homes  and 
killed,  or  imprisoned,  or  beaten  up.  Even  women  were  not 
spared.  Children  had  to  witness  the  beating  of  their  parents. 
And  everything  movable  was  looted,  carried  away  in  trucks. 
It  was  the  old  Roman  idea  of  giving  a  circus  to  the  crowd. 

THOSE  WHO  TOOK  PART  IN  ALL  THESE  BRUTAL  THINGS  DID  NOT 
realize  that  they  were  helping  the  further  downfall  of  the  city 
in  which  they  live.  And  those  who  performed  these  cruelties 
are  themselves  dissatisfied.  The  recent  Vienna  joke  runs: 

"A  new  monument  is  being  erected  on  Heroes'  Square." 

"To  whom?" 

"To  the  unknown  satisfied.  .  .  ." 


PLURALISM— THE  SWISS  SOLUTION 
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less  than  ever  since  the  latter  have  fallen  under  the  rule  of 
a  dictator.  Of  this  circumstance,  their  fidelity  to  their  dialect 
is  both  a  very  significant  symptom  and  an  additional  contrib- 
utory cause.  The  language  which  is  familiarly  and  habitually 
spoken  in  the  German  part  of  Switzerland,  even  in  the  most 
highly  cultured  circles  of  society,  is  so  different  from  that  in 
use  beyond  the  Rhine  that  it  is  not  readily  understood  and 
very  generally  ridiculed  there.  A  natural  sense  of  pride  and 
dignity  therefore  very  often  leads  the  German  Swiss  to  prefer 
French,  a  truly  foreign  language  for  them,  which  they  there- 
fore cannot  be  expected  to  speak  with  perfection. 

All  these  circumstances,  which  may  seem  trivial  but  which 
nonetheless  are  directly  relevant,  explain  the  favor  with  which 
the  Germanic  majority  in  Switzerland  considers  its  linguistic 
minorities  and  the  consequent  absence  of  any  acute  minor- 
ity-mindedness  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 

ANOTHER  AND  FINAL  REASON  WHY  THE  LINGUISTIC  AND  RELIG- 
ious  minorities  in  Switzerland  have  never  really  regarded 
themselves  as  such  is  that  indicated  by  the  title  of  this  article. 
Although  no  larger  in  area  than  half  the  state  of  Maine  and 
about  equal  in  population  to  Massachusetts,  Switzerland  is 
divided  into  twenty-two  cantons,  of  which  three  are  them- 
selves subdivided  into  two  parts  apiece.  Each  of  these  twenty- 
five  territorial  units  enjoys  a  measure  of  local  autonomy  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  the  American  states.  This  very  high 
degree  of  administrative  decentralization  obviously  allows  for 
a  correspondingly  far-reaching  adaptation  of  institutions  and 
Dolitical  practices  to  the  varying  wants,  needs  and  tastes  of  a 
heterogeneous  population.  This  pluralism  of  self-governing 
bodies  is  Switzerland's  reply  to  the  demands  of  her  pluralis- 
tic population. 

That  this  is  not  a  mere  accident,  but  the  result  of  deliberate 
policy,  is  well  shown  by  countless  historic  happenings.  To 
quote  one  characteristic  instance:  In  the  early  twenties  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  one  part  of  the  canton  of  Appenzell  em- 
braced the  Protestant  faith  while  another  remained  loyal  to 
the  Catholic  tradition.  The  local  Landsgemeinde,  on  August 
6,  1524,  decided  that  each  parish  should  agree  by  a  majority 
on  its  confessional  allegiance.  The  minorities  in  the  parishes 
please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC.) 
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were  left  the  option  of  emigrating  or  bowing  to  the  wishes 
of  their  more  numerous  fellow-parishioners.  When,  in  spite 
of  this  arrangement,  the  tension  became  too  severe  between 
the  two  parties  towards  the  end  of  the  same  century,  they 
decided,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  federal  Diet,  to  split 
the  canton  into  two  parts,  which  ever  since  have  enjoyed 
complete  autonomy  and  separate  representation  with  the  fed- 
eral authorities. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SWITZERLAND  TEEMS  WITH  EXAMPLES  OF  SUCH 
political  pluralism.  Why  has  this  pluralistic  method  of  deal- 
ing with  the  minority  problem  not  prevailed  in  other  parts  of 
Europe?  One  of  many  explanations  may  be  that  the  pluralist 
solution  is  much  more  favorable  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  individual  than  it  is  to  the  power  of  the  state.  While 
emancipating  the  former,  it  tends  to  paralyze  the  latter.  Thus 
it  has  obliged  Switzerland  to  pursue  a  policy  of  neutrality  in 
its  external  relations,  just  as,  on  a  much  larger  scale  and  with 
perhaps  less  fortunate  consequences,  the  political  pluralism 
today  prevailing  in  the  Commonwealth  of  British  Nations  has 
tended  to  curb  the  activities  and  thereby  to  limit  the  influ- 
ence of  British  diplomacy  in  world  affairs. 

The  fact  that  pluralism  within  the  state  makes  for  extreme 
caution,  if  not  for  weakness,  in  foreign  policy  will  be  an 
additional  attraction  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  content 
with  their  international  position  and  whose  ideals  are  pacific. 
It  will  not,  however,  commend  it  to  those  whose  quest  is  for 
greater  power. 

When  and  where  the  aim  is  general  welfare,  the  state  is 
looked  upon  as  an  instrument  for  the  promotion  of  the  hap- 
piness of  the  individual.  Then  minorities  are  naturally  left 
free  to  indulge  in  their  diversities  under  the  cover  of  a  liberal 
and  humane  pluralism.  When  and  where,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  aim  is  national  aggrandizement,  the  individual  is  held  to 
be  but  the  servant  of  the  state.  As  such  he  is  made  to  con- 
form, under  a  regime  of  monistic  totalitarianism,  to  uni- 
formly imposed  standards  of  life  and  conduct;  or  he  is  con- 
demned to  extermination  or  expulsion. 

Thus  the  fundamental  temper  and  philosophy  of  any  coun- 
try are  well  illustrated  by  its  attitude  towards  those  of  its 
citizens  who  differ  from  the  majority  in  race,  speech,  religion, 
or  even  political  opinion.  In  truth  the  policy  adopted  by  a 
state  towards  the  minorities  within  its  gates  is  no  less  reveal- 
ing than  that  pursued  towards  its  neighbors  abroad. 


LABOR  UNDER  FASCISM 
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The  armament  race  throughout  the  world,  initiated  by 
dictatorships,  has  created  an  analogous  situation  in  other  coun- 
tries. Everywhere  both  public  debts  and  taxes  are  rising,  be- 
cause of  the  increased  expenditure  for  armament.  Everywhere 
the  people  must  devote  a  larger  and  larger  part  of  their  work 
and  their  wage  to  armaments.  Fascism,  by  its  aggressive  na- 
tionalism, debases  the  living  standards  not  only  of  its  own 
people,  but  of  other  peoples  as  well. 

In  Germany,  National  Socialism  controls  the  private  income 
of  the  people  by  the  effective  device  of  decrees  fixing  prices 
and  wages.  Prices  arc  not  allowed  to  rise,  even  in  the  face  of 
rising  costs,  except  by  special  permission  of  the  government. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  government  may  lower  prices  arbi- 
trarily if  it  wants  to  satisfy  one  group  at  the  expense  of 
another.  Wages  are  equally  rigid.  The  worker  is  forbidden  to 
ask  for  higher  pay  and  the  employer  is  forbidden  to  offer  it. 
Neither  party  has  a  voice  in  the  matter.  Collective  bargaining 
and  individual  contracts  have  been  replaced  by  decrees.  Dur- 
ing the  long  post-1929  depression,  German  wage  rates  were 
lowered.  National  Socialism  has  held  wages  at  this  depression 
level.  This  serves  to  increase  the  supply  of  labor,  for  the  low 


DO    CONVICTS 
REMAIN  SEXUALLY   SANE? 

Now  at  last  a  great  authority  on  prison  life  in  America  has 
pulled  aside  the  veil  of  hypocrisy,  and  revealed  the  facts  of 
sexual  degeneracy  among  convicts.  Joseph  Fulling  Fishman, 
for  18  years  Federal  Inspector  of  Prisons,  has  dared  to  lay  the 
truth  before  the  American  public.  Nowhere  in  all  the  litera- 
ture of  America  is  there  such  a  candid,  frank  and  fearless 
expose  of  this  great  social  evil — the  depraving  and  degenerat- 
ing influence  of  prison  life  on  convicts.  Dr.  Harry  Elmer 
Barnes,  world-famous  sociologist  and  historian,  says,  "If  one 
were  consciously  to  plan  an  institution  perfectly  designed  to 
promote  sexual  degeneracy  he  would  create  the  modern 
prison." 

Inspector  Fishman  visited  more  than  3,500  prisons  and 
jails  in  an  official  capacity  representing  the  United  States 
Government.  In  "Sex  Life  In  American  Prisons"  he  reveals 
mountains  of  confidential  and  inside  information,  facts  and 
case  histories. 

Day  after  day  newspapers  throughout  the  country  report 
brutal  sex  crimes  committed  by  ex-convicts.  What  is  to  be 
done  about  it?  Many  of  these  sorry  perversions  have  directly 
resulted  from  prison  life!  It  took  daring  indeed  to  reveal  these 
truths  without  camouflaging  them — but  only  a  daring  expose1 
can  rouse  the  public  to  meet  this  burning  social  problem. 
When  you  read  these  pages  you  will  have  a  much  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  dangers  that  lurk  in  every  community,  of 
why  there  are  so  many  innocent  sex  crime  victims. 

Here  are  the  chapter  contents  of  this  big  256  page  book 
(with  6  full  page  illustrations): 

CHAPTER  CONTENTS 

1.  WHAT  DO  PRISONERS  DO  ABOUT  SEX? 

2.  CONDITIONS  IN  "CO-ED"  PRISONS 

3.  HOMOSEXUALS  WHO  COME  TO  PRISON 

4.  HOMOSEXUALS  WHO  ARE  FORMED  IN  PRISON 

5.  WIDESPREAD  ABNORMALITIES  IN  JUVENILE 
INSTITUTIONS 

6.  WHAT  CAN  THE  PRISONER  DO  FOR  HIS  SEX 
NEEDS? 

7.  CAN  THE  WARDEN  HANDLE  THE  SEX  PROB- 
LEM? 

8.  WHAT   CAN    SOCIETY    DO    ABOUT   SEX   IN 
PRISON? 

Professor  Sheldon  Glueck  of  Harvard  University  Law 
School,  on  reading  the  book,  said,  "It  was  high  time  that 
someone  should  tell  the  plain,  unvarnished  tale  unfolded  in 
this  book.  A  man  of  many  years'  experience  in  exploring  the 
social  sewers  that  pass  muster  as  jails,  the  author  lays  bare 
a  topic  that  has  too  often  been  spoken  of  in  whispers,  or  alto- 
gether ignored.  .  .  .  Both  the  normal  and  pathologic  manifes- 
tations of  the  sex  impulse,  as  it  seeks  expression  behind  the 
bars,  are  frankly  discussed.  ...  A  realistic  stripping  of  the 
veil  from  a  situation  that  needs  to  be  aired." 

This  is  just  a  glimpse  of  the  contents.  Why  not  order  your 
copy  now?  The  price  is  only  J2.98.  Mail  your  order  to  us.  If 
you  are  not  completely  satisfied  you  may  return  the  volume 
in  5  days  and  receive  a  full  refund  of  your  payment.  The  con- 
venient order  form  is  ready  for  you — use  it  NOW! 
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Please  Bend  me  at  once,  a  copy  of  Joseph  Fulling  Fishman'i  book 
"SEX  LIFE  IN  AMERICAN  PRISONS." 

I  enclose  $2.98.  payment  in  full.     Send  all  charges  paid. 
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paid  worker  will  work  longer  hours  to  earn  overtime  pay, 
his  wife  and  children  will  seek  jobs  if  there  is  no  other  way 
to  balance  the  family  budget.  The  statistical  result  is  that  the 
total  wage  bill  has  risen  sharply  under  the  present  regime, 
because  the  millions  of  the  unemployed  arc  now  enrolled  in 
the  workers'  army.  The  weekly  earnings  of  the  average  indus- 
trial worker  have  risen,  too,  though  far  less  conspicuously, 
because  he  has  had  more  workdays  a  week  and  more  work- 
hours  a  day.  More  and  more,  the  forty-eight-hour-week  has 
been  replaced  by  a  sixty-hour-week.  And  even  more  than  ten 
hours  of  work  a  day  are  admitted,  by  a  decree  of  April  30, 
1938,  in  case  of  "urgent  needs  of  the  common  weal"  which, 
of  course,  includes  all  work  for  armament.  But  the  hourly 
wage  rates  remain  at  depression  levels.  The  result  is  that  "real 
wages"  have  declined  considerably  since  the  accession  of  Na- 
tional Socialism. 

For  prices  are  higher  than  in  1932,  in  spite  of  rigid  regu- 
lation. The  scarcity  of  many  products  necessitates  the  purchase 
of  more  expensive  substitutes.  There  has  been  also  a  marked 
deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  consumers'  goods  which 
contributes  to  higher  living  costs  and  a  lowered  standard  of 
living.  Finally,  the  workers  must  carry  their  share  of  the 
mounting  tax  burden,  which  absorbed  17.4  percent  of  the 
national  income  in  1928,  24.6  percent  in  1937.  In  addition  to 
taxes,  there  are  "contributions"  in  endless  variety.  They  are 
called  voluntary,  though  nobody  is  free  to  refuse  to  make 
them. 

Thus  labor,  along  with  all  the  rest  of  the  population,  is 
called  on  for  contributions  to  the  Party  itself  and  to  all  its 
various  subdivisions,  to  its  charity  funds,  its  succession  of  new 
undertakings.  All  these  "contributions"  are  in  fact  additional 
taxes,  just  as  are  the  membership  fees  of  the  Labor  Front.  So, 
too,  for  that  matter,  are  the  unemployment  insurance  pre- 
miums, which  were  increased  during  the  depression  and  are 
still  collected  at  that  emergency  rate,  though  unemployment 
has  been  "liquidated"  and  insurance  funds  are  only  another 
source  for  financing  the  armament  bills.  The  end  result  is 
always  the  same:  a  whole  people  put  to  work  not  for  their 
own  welfare,  but  for  the  nationalistic  aims  imposed  upon 
them  by  their  Fascist  rulers. 

Insecurity  in  a  Cage 

AT  A  TIME  WHEN  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES  MILLIONS  ARE  SUFFERING 

because  they  are  out  of  work,  and  other  millions  living  from 
day  to  day  in  the  fear  of  losing  the  jobs  they  have,  fascism 
seems  to  hold  out  alluring  possibilities.  The  dictatorships  ap- 
pear to  have  provided  what  all  these  insecure  millions  long 
for — security  and  stability.  But  this  is  to  miss  the  truth.  For 
fascism  is  in  itself  the  incarnation  of  insecurity  and  instability. 
Unendingly,  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour  it  confronts  the  threat 
of  its  own  excesses  which  may  at  any  moment  produce  domes- 
tic crises,  external  war,  or  both.  And  although  these  twin 
dangers  have  not  yet  taken  shape,  the  German  people,  and 
particularly  German  labor,  have  experienced  the  real  meaning 
of  Fascist  security,  the  price  that  it  exacts.  For  the  most  part, 
German  labor  has  been  silenced,  browbeaten  into  despairing 
submission,  shorn  of  hope  by  the  destruction  of  freedom, 
which  for  many  has  also  meant  the  destruction  of  faith.  Others 
have  not  yielded.  They  continue  to  fight  for  their  old  beliefs, 
and  that  the  fight  must  be  kept  underground  makes  it  no  less 
heroic.  The  world  seldom  hears  of  the  martyrs  among  these 
secret  German  rebels.  It  is  one  of  the  most  abominable  features 
of  Fascist  tyranny  that  it  makes  even  martyrdom  seem  futile, 
because  any  protest  is  covered  up  by  secrecy. 

The  fate  of  labor  under  fascism  proves  to  most  of  us  out- 
side the  Fascist  regimes  that  there  is  a  value  above  security — 
liberty.  Those  who  have  always  enjoyed  liberty  often  seem  to 
forget  that  it  is  essential  to  all  human  progress.  Those  who 
love  liberty  and  have  lost  it  know  that  life  is  not  worth  living 
without  it. 
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New  FEATURES! 

New  WRITERS! 

New  DRESS! 

First  .  .  •  An  entirely  new  department  of  informal 
but  needle-sharp  comment  by  E.  B.  WHITE,  whose  pen 
pricks  the  balloons  of  America's  pretensions  and  ab- 
surdities with  a  deftness  that  will  delight  the  readers  of 
Harpers  with  every  resounding  pop.  E.  B.  WHITE'S 
leading  paragraphs  in  The  New  Yorker's  "Talk  of  the 
Town"  have  made  it  the  talk  of  the  nation.  Nobody 
using  the  English  language  today  has  a  defter  touch, 
a  more  disarming  critical  thrust.  His  new  department, 
entitled  One  Man's  Meat,  now  appears  regularly  in 
Harpers. 

Second  .  .  .  Reviews  of  New  Books  by  John  Chamber- 
lain, whose  criticism  is  sharp  and  deep  and  astonish- 
ingly concise. 

and  next  .  .  . 

...  an  exciting  new  editorial  program  richer  than  ever 
in  substance  and  variety,  including: 

Exciting  News  of  Medicine 

is  presented  in  layman's  language  to  readers  of 
Harpers  by  such  authorities  as  George  W.  Gray, 
author  of  The  Advancing  Front  of  Science,  and 
others. 

American  Cities  Turned  Inside  Out 

Not  since  the  heyday  of  Lincoln  Stcffcns  has  anything 
written  about  American  cities  aroused  such  national  in- 
terest as  the  articles  by  George  R.  Leighton  appearing 
in  Harpers. 

Everyone  Knows  Their  Names  But  .  .  . 

.  .  few  know  what  manner  of  men  America's  "men 
of  the  hour"  actually  are  —  famous  Americans  and 
Americans  who  have  not  achieved  the  fame  they 
deserve.  Harpers  presents  many  of  them  in  brilliant 
biographical  portraits. 


and  much  more  !  !  ! 


Exciting  New  Program! 

Harpers 

MAG  A*Z  I  N  E 

ALWAYS  alive,  vigorous  and  modern,  Harpers  Magazine  steps 
up  its  tempo  sharply.  More  than  ever  before  Harpers  becomes 
the  "must"  magazine  for  the  person  who  wants  to  understand  the 
chaotic  scene  of  today.  Because  the  new  program  is  so  exciting,  we 
are  sure  you  will  want  to  continue  reading  Harpers  regularly  after 
you  have  discovered  it  for  yourself.  So,  for  new  subscribers  only,  we 
are  making  this  very  attractive  introductory  offer  which  is  subject  to 
immediate  withdrawal. 


MONTHS  $ 


SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

For  New  Subscribers  Only 


To  be  sure  you  receive  the  next  important  issue,  send  the  coupon 
today  with  one  dollar  for  the  next  six  issues  of  Harpers  Magazine. 
You  will  enjoy: 

COMING  FEATURES 


THE  EMPEROR  OF  JAPAN 

by  John   Gunthtr 

BLACK  MONEY  by  Martin  Proctor 

THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  "RESERVE" 
SWINDLE  Ay  John  T.  Flynn 

DOING  BUSINESS  IN  GERMANY 

by  Gunther  Reistnann 
TEACHING  AT  BERKELEY 

by  Leonard  Bacon 
IN  AN  ERA  OF  UNREASON 

by  Nathaniel  Ptfftr 


SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 

by  George  R.  Leighton 
BEFORE  HITLER  CROSSES  THE 

ATLANTIC  by  Henry  C.  Wolfe 

HUTCHINS  OF  CHICAGO 

by  Milton  S.  Mayer 

REMINISCENCES        by  Edward  Marsh 
SULFANILAMIDE          by  John  Pfeiffer 
IN  DEFENSE  OF  GHOST-WRITING 
by  Seneca  Johnson 


THIS  COUPON  IS  WORTH  #1.00  TO  YOU 

Use  this  coupon  now  and  have  the  next  six  issues  sent  directly  to  you,  post 
paid,  for  $1.  Six  issues  of  the  exciting  new  Harpers  for  #1 — a  feast  of  the 
best  reading  for  half  a  year  is  yours  at  this  special  introductory  rate  if  you 
pin  a  dollar  bill  to  this  coupon  and  send  it  at  once. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


SG  2 


HARPERS     MAGAZINE 
49  East  33rd  Street,  New  York 

Here  is  my  dollar.  Please  send  me  HARPERS  MAGAZINE  for 
six  months  at  your  Special  Introductory  Rate  for  New  Subscribers  Only. 

Name  

Local  Address 


City  and  State.... 


EXACTLY  HALF  PRICE! 
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T  B,  A. 


*TRAVEL  ECONOMICALLY* 

To  EUROPE:  In  one-class  ships 

To  SOUTH  AMERICA:  Tourist  Class 

In   AMERICA:  On  Summer  Excursion  Rail  Tickets 

To  CENTRAL  AMERICA:  In  cargo  boats 

To  the  WEST  INDIES:  In  cruise  ships 

Or;  let  us  plot  an  itinerary  to  fit  your  time,  interests  and 
budget. 

Don't  hesitate  to  write  us  your  travel  plans  and  problems, 
knowing  that  you  will  receive  our  full  cooperation  and  that 
there  is  no  charge  for  any  of  our  services. 

ELIZABETH  WHITMORE  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

ONE  EAST  57TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY  PL.  3-2396 


—EUROPE    $320!- 

$320  tour  includes  Scotland,  English  Lakes,  Shakespeare 
Country,  London,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France.  Other  tours 
everywhere  $298  to  $700.  Bicycle  Tours,  Forums  and  Sem- 
inars. Many  attractive  offerings  in  Britain,  Scandinavia, 
Alaska  and  Mexico. 

Specialist's  tours  emphasizing  English  Literature,  Home 
Economics,  Industry  and  Commerce,  Gardens,  Photography, 
Physics  and  Chemistry,  Music,  Radio,  The  Classics,  etc. 

Distinguished  Leadership  Staff  includes  —  Mrs.  Wm.  M. 
Barber,  Granville  Hicks,  Reinald  Werrenrath,  Strickland 
Gillilan,  Russell  Wright,  Marston  Balch,  Thos.  O.  Sheckell, 
Susan  F.  West,  Irina  Khrabroff,  Miriam  Lucker,  John  B.  May, 
John  E.  Millea,  Upton  Close,  etc. 

Send  for  Announcement  E 

WILLIAM  MALTBY  BARBER 

BABSON  PARK  MASSACHUSETTS 


OTHER  AMERICAS 

SPECIALISTS  IN  AMERICAN  TRAVEL 
SHIP  •  TRAIN  •  PLANE 

Cruises  and  Conducted  Trips 
Independent  Itineraries 

OTHER  AMERICAS      —      19  East  48th  Street 
New  York 

WICKERSHAM  2-7959 


THE  AMERICAN  GUILD  FOR  GERMAN  CULTURAL  FREEDOM, 

20  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City,  will  be  happy  to  receive  manu- 
scripts, original  drawings  and  other  collectors'  items,  to  be  sold  at 
auction  at  the  Hotel  Delmonico,  New  York  City,  on  February 
19th,  1939  for  the  benefit  of  Writers  in  Exile  from  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Czechoslovakia.  The  sale  will  be  conducted  in 
collaboration  with  the  League  of  American  Writers  and  the  Book- 
sellers Guild  of  America. 
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The  Institute  of  International  Education 

FOR   ALMOST   TWENTY    YEARS   THE   INSTITUTE   OF    INTERNATIONAL 

Education  with  headquarters  in  New  York  City,  functioning 
in  the  field  of  international  education,  has  been  responsible 
for  cultural  and  intellectual  cooperation  between  America 
and  other  nations  of  the  world.  Organized  in  1919  by  Profes- 
sor Stephen  Duggan,  its  extraordinary  growth  in  succeeding 
years  has  amply  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  his  foresight 
and  his  understanding  of  the  factors  involved  in  bringing 
about  some  sort  of  workable  basis  for  international  educa- 
tional cooperation.  The  activities  of  the  Institute  fall  under 
three  main  headings — foreign  lecturers'  service  bureau,  stu- 
dent exchanges,  and  information  service.  Included  also  within 
the  scope  of  its  activities  have  been  many  conferences  touch- 
ing on  international  problems.  Thus  the  following  questions 
have  been  among  the  many  considered  and  discussed  under 
the  leadership  of  the  director  of  the  Institute:  the  evaluation 
of  foreign  degrees  in  terms  of  Americam  academic  require- 
ments; the  status  of  returned  Chinese  students;  the  problem 
of  restriction  of  American  undergraduate  study  of  medicine 
abroad  and  the  rulings  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  in  their  relation  to  foreign  students.  One  of  its  con- 
ferences resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Emergency  Com- 
mittee in  Aid  of  Displaced  Foreign  Scholars,  and  within 
the  last  few  weeks,  in  the  formation  of  the  Refugee  Student 
Coordinating  Committee. 

The  Foreign  Lecturers'  Service  Bureau  is  maintained  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  to  this  country  distinguished  scholars, 
educators,  publicists,  and  men  of  affairs  from  various  parts  of 
the  world.  The  Institute  has  also  procured  invitations  for 
American  professors  to  lecture  at  foreign  universities,  and 
has  arranged  a  few  actual  exchanges  of  professors  between 
foreign  and  American  institutions.  The  Information  Service 
has  grown  up  as  a  result  of  the  constant  demand  for  advice 
concerning  all  aspects  of  international  cultural  relations  and 
the  consequent  accumulation  of  pamphlets  of  source  material 
now  forms  a  unique  collection.  A  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
Information  Service  are  the  various  handbooks  published  by 
the  Institute.  The  Institute  acts  as  a  depository  for  the  an- 
nouncements of  summer  sessions  abroad,  and  in  some  cases, 
notably  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  receives  applications  and 
registrations. 

But  perhaps  the  best  known  activity  of  the  Institute  is  its 
administration  of  fellowship  exchanges.  The  chief  collabora- 
tors in  this  great  movement  have  been  the  American  colleges 
and  universities,  and  the  educational  authorities  and  govern- 
ments of  foreign  countries.  The  successful  administration  of 
these  exchanges  has  attracted  to  its  supervision  grants  of 
many  other  organizations,  too  numerous  to  mention  in  this 
limited  space.  In  the  course  of  its  existence,  the  Institute  has 
arranged  for  the  interchange  of  almost  four  thousand  students 
on  fellowships  whose  value  may  be  estimated  at  over  two 
million  dollars.  The  larger  understanding  and  broader  sym- 
pathies developed  among  young  scholars  of  all  countries  as  a 
result  is  one  of  those  imponderables  whose  worth  cannot  be 
overestimated.  The  movement  known  as  the  Junior  Year 
Abroad  has,  from  its  beginning,  been  in  close  touch  with  the 
Institute  and  an  Institute  Committee  has  been  organized  to 
meet  annually  for  the  discussion  and  guidance  of  supervised 
undergraduate  study  abroad.  All  scholarships  for  the  Junior 
Year  Abroad  are  administered  by  the  Institute. 
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THE  SPRINGS  OF  DEMOCRACY 
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were  marked  by  extraordinary  equality  of  opportunity.  When 
the  typical  American  citizen  was  the  independent  farmer, 
equality  of  wealth  was  considerable  so  that  in  the  1830s  de 
Tocqueville  could  observe:  "Amongst  the  novel  objects  that 
attracted  my  attention  during  my  stay  in  the  United  States, 
nothing  struck  me  more  forcibly  than  the  general  equality  of 
conditions.  .  .  .  There  is  not  one  country  in  the  world  where 
man  more  confidently  reaches  toward  the  future,  where  he 
feels  with  so  much  pride  that  his  intelligence  makes  him 
master  of  the  universe,  that  he  can  fashion  it  to  his  liking." 
But  de  Tocqueville  sensed  another  significant  fact,  namely 
that  the  desire  for  equality  is  inherent  in  American  democracy. 

Under  pioneer  conditions,  if  economic  interests  clashed,  the 
defeated  could  pick  up  stakes  and  move  on  to  areas  where 
competition  was  less  destructive.  With  the  rise  of  industrial- 
ism this  was  at  an  end.  With  the  passing  of  the  frontier  the 
westward  movement  was  finished;  the  heretofore  mobile, 
land-seeking  American  was  due  to  settle  down,  but  he  did 
not;  instead  he  pressed  on  in  the  frontier  spirit  to  find  other 
ways  of  meeting  his  needs  despite  a  solidifying  civilization. 
As  the  whole  pattern  of  American  life  thus  underwent  funda- 
mental change,  promoters,  exploiters,  monopolists  and  trust 
magnates  pushed  aggressively  for  the  places  of  power  and 
privilege  in  our  new  economic  society.  As  abuses  spread  and 
suffering  became  more  intense,  government  as  an  instrument 
of  political  democracy  undertook  to  regulate  and  control  the 
new  autocracy.  But  this  did  not  go  unchallenged. 

For  justification  of  the  abuses  that  attended  the  rise  of  in- 
dustrialism— oppression  of  the  masses  by  powerful  vested 
interests,  exploitation  of  natural  resources,  ruthless  competi- 
tion, etc. — one  need  only  turn  to  the  writings  of  laissez-faire 
professors,  the  briefs  and  public  addresses  of  lawyers,  court 
opinions,  or  to  the  voices  of  the  market  place.  Economic  ac- 
tivity, all  said,  is  governed  by  laws  of  its  own;  so  long  as 
government  does  not  interfere  with  it,  save  against  interlopers, 
these  laws  work  inevitably  for  universal  human  betterment. 

The  emergence  of  industrialism  thus  left  American  eco- 
nomic and  political  thought  singularly  unchanged.  To  shift 
from  legislating  for  the  few  to  legislating  for  the  many,  to 
transfer  emphasis  from  the  doctrine  of  laissez-faire  (which, 
incidentally,  had  been  flagrantly  ignored  to  aid  industrialism) 
to  a  social  philosophy  which  took  cognizance  of  human  wel- 
fare and  social  justice,  seemed  to  sincere  men  to  reverse  the 
very  currents  which,  as  in  the  1920s,  were  sweeping  the  nation 
on  to  a  permanent  prosperity. 

Beginning  about  1870,  the  great  masses  for  the  first  time  in 
our  history  sought  to  use  government  as  an  instrument  for 
protecting  and  advancing  their  own  economic  interests  under 
imperiling  conditions.  Suffrage  had  been  widely  extended 
since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  yet  until  the  last 
quarter  of  the  century  the  possessing  classes  still  continued  to 
rule  and  possess  without  serious  menace  to  their  growing 
political  and  economic  dominance.  So  far,  democracy  had 
been,  generally  speaking,  innocuous  because  it  was  itself  "on 
the  make."  Also,  in  the  expanding  United  States,  there  were 
no  accepted  economic-social  classes.  But  with  increasing  class 
consciousness  popular  sovereignty  began  to  assert  itself  against 
the  new  economic  "kings."  It  was  then  that  laissez-faire 
economic  and  political  theory,  interpreted  as  being  the  Con- 
stitution, was  used  to  put  very  definite  restrictions  on  any 
interference  of  government  with  so-called  "free  enterprise." 
The  obvious  result  was  to  delay  or  prevent  American  democ- 
racy from  dealing  with  pressing  social  problems. 

In  the  days  of  Andrew  Jackson  we  fondly  trusted  that  eco- 
nomic equality  went  hand  in  hand  with  political  freedom. 
Little  did  we  anticipate  the  industrial   sequel   to  universal 
(Continued  on  page   186) 
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SEVENTH 

RUSSIAN  SEMINAR 


AND 


TOWN  HALL  IN  EUROPE 


WITH 


Dr.  Jerome  Davis 

World  Traveler  •  Lecturer  •  Author 


Gain  First  Hand  Knowledge  of  Social,  Econom- 
ic,   Political   Conditions   in   the    U.S.S.R.  and 
Nine  Other  European  Countries 

England,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Finland,   Roumania, 
Hungary,  Switzerland,  Prance. 

Options 
Austria,   Germany,  or  Italy 

Sail  from  New  York,  June  27 


For  Further  Information 

and 
Illustrated    Folder,   Write 


BUREAU 

OF  UNIVERSITY 

TRAVEL 

Box  J-16,  Newton,  Mass. 


PUBLIC   HOUSING    IN    EUROPE  AND   THE  SOVIET   UNION   under  leader- 
ship    of     Irving      Brant.     Vice-Pre9..     National     Public     Housing     Conference. 
England,    Denmark,   Sweden,    Finland,   Soviet    Union,    Czechoslovakia, 
France,    Holland.     Sailing   June   22.     Back  Aug.    10 


$598 


COOPERATIVE  EUROPE.  Auspices  Cooperative  LeaEue  of  U.S.A.  leader: 
Dr.  J.  Henry  Carpenter.  Denmark.  Sweden,  Finland.  Norway.  Seat-  CC7C 
land,  England,  France,  Switzerland.  Sailing  July  2.  Back  Sept.  3.  3>Of  3 


SCANDINAVIA,     SOVIET     UNION.     TURKEY,     GREECE    under    leadership 
of    Prof.    Colston    E.    Warne.      London,    Copenhagen.    Stockholm,    Helilnifen, 
Leningrad,     Moscow,     Kharkov,     Kiev,    Odessa.    Bucharest,    Istanbul, 
Athens,    Paris.      Sailing    July    8.      Back    Sept.    5  ............. 


$698 


SCANDINAVIA.     FINLAND.     SOVIET     UNION.      Leader    to    be    announced. 
Denmark.    Sweden,    Norway.    North    Cape    Cruise,    Lapland,    Finland. 
Leningrad,    Moscow,    London.     Sail  ins    July    1.     Back   Aug.    23 


$588 


THE    SOVIET    UNION    (third    season)    under   leadership   of    Robert    Mt|ld»fT, 
an    American    writer    resident    in    the    Soviet    Union    for    the    past    5    yean. 
London,     Copenhagen,     Storkholm,     Helsingfors,     Leningrad,     Moscow, 
Caucasus,    Black   Sea,    Crimea.     Sailing   July   1. 
Back    Sept.    5 


Ukraine. 

$498 


MEXICO     IN     PROGRESS     (second     season)      under     leadership     of 

Weinstock.     An   unusually   complete   survey.     Sailing   July   6. 

Back    Aug.     15 


HerlMrt 

$468 


Steamship  passage  Third  Class  except  for  "Mexico  in 
Progress."  For  information  regarding  itineraries,  social 
and  cultural  programs,  etc.,  on  these  and  other  trips, 
address: 


8VMO™ST. 
NEW  YORK 


Dept.  K 


Cooperating  in  tke  Soviet  Union  with  fntourist. 
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Florida 
Bermuda 
West  Indies 
So.  America 


Journ  &ys  Far  and  Near,  California 


Havana 


Mediterranean 
WINTER  AWAY  ALL  EXPENSE  CRUISES 

FARLEY  TRAVEL  AGENCY,  535  Fifth  Avenue,  at  44th  St.,  New  York 

Phone  MUrray  Mill  2-8275-8290 


SOUTH  AMERICA- All  Expense  Cruises 

EAST  COAST        38  daja        FROM  $430 

WEST  COAST         38  days         FROM  $675 

Write   for   Details    and    Literature 

BAXTER    TRAVEL   SERVICE,    INC. 

522  Fifth  Avenue        Guaranty  Trust  Boildinc        New  York,  N.  T. 


takes  you  to  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Romantic  Mississippi  River  cruise  S18j 
Europe  S65-S70;  round-the-world  S389. 


20 


Get  an  unusual  vacation  this  year.  See  more,  go  farther,  tare  money.  Learn  bow 
to  travel  EVERYWHERE  at  lowest  rate  via  freighter,  cargo-passenger  ship,  and  motor 
ressel,  the  pleasant  way  thousands  of  teachers,  physicians,  writers,  business  people, 
etc.  20.  Hundreds  of  low  priced  trips;  from  $3  a  day.  The  COMPLETE  guide  to 
ALL  low  priced  trlpa  describes  clothes  to  wear,  life  on  ship,  auto  rates,  etc.  Can 
•ave  you  many  dollars  but  cost*  only  25c.  Send  coin  or  stamps  for  "Foreign  Lands 
at  Stay-at- Homo  Prices." 

HARIAN    PUBLICATIONS,    Dept.    XG.    270    Lafayette    St..    New    York    City 


HOTELS  AND  RESORTS 


MERRIEBROOK  FARM 


POUGHQUAG,  N.  Y. 


Tel:   Margaret   Ungtry.    North   Clove   2-F-3I 
Sooth*   tkost   jitttry  mervest     K scape  for  a  week-tint   or   lonftr,  from 
the  strain  of  the  cruel  city! 

A  private  home — not  an  Inn  nor  a  boarding-house — can  accommodate  a  few 
cultured  guests.  No  sports;  DO  excitement;  but  oodles  of  quiet,  comfort  and 
excellent  food.  All  modern  conveniences.  70  miles  from  New  York.  In  the 
restful  hills  of  central  Dutchess  County.  Convenient  to  Eastern  State 
Parkway.  B.R.  Station:  Pawling.  Car  meets  train  by  appointment  only. 
Ratet  moderate. 


Silvermine    Tavern 

THE  OLD  MILL  .  .  .  THE  GALLERIES 

A  quiet  country  inn  with  an  old-time  atmosphere 
•  nd  all  modern  facilities  .  .  .  §pacioui  roomi  with 
private  bathi  .  .  .  ideal  lor  a  winter  week-end  «r 
longer.  Antique*  and  Americana  at  The  Galleries. 

Write  for  new  winter  rates. 

Telephone  Norwalk  88 
SILVERMINB  NORWALK  CONN. 


THE 


\\-\TI.I\S  GLEN* NEW  YORK 

Largest  hotel  in  the  Finger  Lakes 
region.  Accommodations  for  200 
on  1000-acre  estate  overlooking 
Seneca  Lake  and  adjoining  Wat- 
kins  Glen  State  Park.  All  sports. 
Vegetables,  poultry,  dairy  prod- 
ucts from  our  farms.  Nauheim 
Baths  that  are  world  famous. 
Rates,  $7  to  $10  daily  including 
meals.  Open  the  year  'round. 
Selected  clientele.  49th  Season. 

JVew  York  Office:  500  Fifth  Ave.  ME  3-5295 
W.  M.  Leffingwfil,  President 

A  Resort  Hotel  As  Well  As  A  Health  Resort 
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suffrage,  and  even  less  did  we  foresee  the  submerging  effect 
of  latter-day  capitalism  on  individual  liberty  and  democracy. 
The  sort  of  political  system  applicable  to  the  agrarian  age  of 
Jefferson's  dream  is  without  meaning  today.  Industrialism  de- 
stroys independence,  ends  individual  self-sufficiency.  Capital- 
ism, uncontrolled,  blocks  the  way  of  human  freedom — impedes 
its  own  functioning.  All  of  which  means  that  government 
today  must  "interfere"  more  frequently  and  at  more  points, 
not  because  we  value  individualism  and  democracy  less  but 
because  we  have  moved  on  to  "a  subtler  civilization"  in  which 
there  are  barriers  to  freedom  unknown  in  the  agrarian  age. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  perhaps  better  than  any  other  American, 
unless  it  be  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  united  within  a  single  philoso- 
phy the  seemingly  contradictory  aspects  of  American  democ- 
racy— the  one  distrustful  of  government  and  the  other  reform- 
ist. He  subscribed,  as  we  all  know,  to  the  principle  of  limited 
government,  strongly  advocating  a  bill  of  rights  for  our  fed- 
eral government;  he  also  led  in  abolishing  primogeniture,  and 
helped  inaugurate  our  public  school  system.  Similarly,  the  men 
who  after  1870  led  in  the  reform  movements  of  the  nineteenth 
century  were  not  turning  their  backs  on  what  they  had  in- 
herited from  their  fathers.  Those  who  joined  grangerism,  and 
campaigned  to  regulate  the  railroads  as  well  as  to  control  "big 
business"  were  not  bent  on  destroying  the  property  of  the  few 
but  on  enlarging  the  opportunities  of  the  many.  They  realized, 
as  did  Daniel  Webster,  that  "A  general  equality  of  condition 
is  the  true  basis,  most  certainly,  of  popular  government." 

The  Strenuous  Life  of  Freedom 

THE  DAY  IS  PAST  WHEN  DEMOCRACY  CAN  BE  CONTENT  WITH  THE 

eighteenth  century  ideal  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  or  the 
nineteenth  century  ideal  of  political  liberty,  "one  man,  one 
vote."  Without  a  larger  and  more  certain  area  of  economic 
freedom  and  independence,  without  a  greater  measure  of  in- 
dustrial self-government  even  civil  and  religious  liberties  will 
fail.  The  merely  negative  function  of  protecting  individuals 
and  groups  against  predatory  overweening  economic  power  is 
not  what  we  most  need  from  government.  Rather  it  should 
come  to  the  aid  of  groups  (farmers,  laborers,  consumers)  thus 
submerged,  and  implement  for  them  by  positive  legislation  a 
body  of  recognized  rights  to  the  end  that  they  may  again  be- 
come self-protecting,  socially  responsible,  and  politically  self- 
sustaining.  The  work  to  be  done  is  such  as  to  defeat  any  man 
or  group  attempting  it  single-handed.  For  reasons  already 
noted  neither  government,  labor,  nor  industry  can  be  trusted 
to  determine  matters  so  relative  as  prices,  wages  and  profits. 
Public  spirited  citizens,  no  less  than  government  and  special 
interests,  must  take  on  their  own  shoulders  greater  responsi- 
bility for  society's  well-being. 

To  argue  in  favor  of  freer,  wider  competition,  to  betray  af- 
fection for  democracy,  to  urge  its  extension  to  fields  other  than 
government,  seems  to  sincere  men  but  a  pious  hope.  And  yet 
great  things  have  been  done  in  the  name  of  democracy.  Power 
has  been  made  elective,  the  voting  base  broadened,  class  dis- 
tinctions abolished,  areas  of  opportunity  enlarged  by  free  edu- 
cation, a  considerable  structure  of  social  legislation  built.  The 
paradox  is  that  few,  if  any,  of  these  things  are  finally  won; 
they  are  still  to  be  struggled  for  as  Woodrow  Wilson  must 
have  realized  when  he  wrote  in  1893:  "Democratic  institutions 
are  never  done;  they  are  like  living  tissues,  always  a-making. 
It  is  a  strenuous  thing,  this  living  the  life  of  a  free  people." 
The  Fathers  did  not  chart  for  us  an  effortless  and  glorious 
destiny.  The  crucial  need  now,  as  always,  is  for  persistent  and 
continuous  leadership,  for  trained  statesmen,  true  men,  to 
guide  the  people's  choice  and  when  that  choice  is  made  give 
it  full  force  and  effect.  Wise  direction  can  stimulate  individual 
desire  for  self-development,  point  the  way,  but  it  can  do  no 
more.  For  freedom  cannot  be  conferred;  it  is  self-wrought.  Of 
all  the  ways  of  human  government,  democracy  is  the  only  one 
men  live. 
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SAN     DIEGO,     CALIFORNIA 


House    for    Sale    Unfurnished    or    Rent    Furnished 


On  high  point  looking  60  miles  directly  up  unspoiled 
valley  to  6,500'  mountain,  across  valley  and  open 
mesa  130  miles  to  snowcapped  peaks  11,000',  to  sea 
an  island  90  miles,  yet  in  10  min- 
utes one  can  be  in  the  heart  of  a 
growing  city  of  175,000.  One 
mile  from  The  Francis  W. 
Parker  School.  Most  conve- 
niently planned  and  unusually 
well  built  for  his  own  home  by 
the  architect  and  as  an  advertise- 
ment of  his  work.  Six  master 
bedrooms,  5  baths,  sleeping 


rancis    W.    Parker    School 


porch,  4  maids'  rooms  with  running  water,  1  bath. 
Living  room,  study,  large  entrance  hall,  dining,  bil- 
liard, 2  toilet  rooms,  pantry,  kitchen,  laundry,  dining- 
sitting  room.  In  beautiful  condi- 
tion, just  painted,  new  copper 
pipes.  Two-car  garage,  lay-cold 
surfaced  tennis  court,  3^4  acres. 
For  further  information  address: 


MRS.  CLARA  STURGES  JOHNSON 

26  East  93rd  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  L  I.  D.  Offers 

A  brilliant  and  indispensable 

Series  of  pamphlets 

(8  issues  a  year) 

in 

INDUSTRIAL 
DEMOCRACY 

Annual  Subscription 4)1.00 


Special  Offer 


Any  two  of  the  already  pub- 
lished pamphlets  will  be  sent  FREE 
to  each  new  subscriber.  In  sending 
in  your  subscription  indicate  which 
two  of  the  following  you  want: 

HEALTH  SECURITY  FOR  THE  NATION 
by  John  Kingsbury 

EUROPEAN    TRADE    UNIONISM    AND 
POLITICS  by  Franz  Neumann 

DEMOCRACY  VERSUS  DICTATORSHIP 
by  Norman  Thomas 

TOWARD  A  FARMER-LABOR  PARTY  by 
Harry  W.  Laidler 

RICH    LAND,    POOR    LAND    by   Stuart 
Chase 

AMERICA'S  STRUGGLE  FOR  ELECTRIC 
POWER  by  John  Bauer 

League  for  Industrial   Democracy 

1 12  East  19th  Street  New  York  City 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  WITH  $1 

League  for  Industrial  Democracy 

112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City 

I  enclose  $1  for  a  year's  subscription  to 
Industrial  Democracy.  Please  send  me 
free  . 


Name   

Address   

City State. ... 


F.  P.  A. 

Publications 

5  Titles  -  -  $1.00 

Shadow  Over  Europe:  The  Challenge  of 

Naz!  Germany 

International  Aid  to  Refugees 
Diplomatic  Background  of  Munich  Accord 
Military  Consequences  of  Munich 
The  Nazi  Drive  to  the  East 

Remittance  should  accompany   order 

FOREIGN  POLICY  ASSOCIATION 
8  West  40th  Street  New  York 


STERILIZATION  LEAGUE 
OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Headquarters:    Princeton 

Join  our  educational  campaign.  Use  oar 
speakers,  films,  free  leaflets,  and  these: 

Sterilization:  A  Christian  Approach.  .11.25 
Report  on  Sterilization  to  Parliament.  .75 
Sterilization  for  Human  Betterment. . .  .75 
28  Years  of  Sterilization  in  California  .25 
Selective  Sterilization  in  Primer  Form  .25 

Heredity  &   Ten  Social    Problems 25 

New  Jersey:  Its  Population  Problem..     .25 

Crime  in  Its  Biological  Aspect 25 

Sterilization  &  the  Organized  Opposition     .25 


If    you   are    interested    in    ending   the 
execution  of  men,  women  and  children 

ABOLISH  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 

For  leaflets,  information  write  to: 

American   League  to  Abolish   Capital 

Punishment 
124  Lexington  Avenue          New  York 


BESIDES  BUSINESS,  by  Carl  du  Sabot, 
expresses  admiration  for  the  few  occupa- 
tions that,  in  the  welter  of  an  acquisitive 
society,  are  primarily  functional,  and 
reasons  that  a  few  more  would  not  be  amiss. 
Cloth ;  85  cents  postpaid. 

D'ALROY   8t   HART 

500  N.  Nineteenth  Street          St.  Louis,  Mo. 


GROUP  METHODS  IN 
VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

by   LOUIS    H.   SOBEL 

and  JOSEPH  SAMLER 

111  pages,  75c 

THE  FURROW  PRESS 


156  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


DON'T  FORGET  HEREDITY! 

Civilization  bases  on  three  main  com- 
ponents:  (1)  The  biological  heritage  of  our 
human  race;  (2)  the  physical  environment; 
and  (3)  the  cultural  heritage. 

The  biological  implications  of  the  Popu- 
lation Report  of  the  National  Resources 
Board  are  discussed  at  length  by  Professor 
J.  J.  Spengler  of  Duke  University,  in  the 
December  Journal  of  Heredity.  This  re- 
views basic  biological  and  cultural  trends  in 
our  country  which  we  ignore  at  our  peril. 

Survey  Graphic  readers  may  obtain  a  copy 
of  this  issue  for  ten  cents  (coin  or  stamps). 
Six  months'  Trial  Subscription  to  the 
Journal  of  Heredity — $1.00. 

AMERICAN   GENETIC 
ASSOCIATION 

Victor  Building  Washington.  D.  C. 


FROM  VERSAILLES  TO 
MUNICH,  1918-1938 

By  BERNADOTTE  E.  SCHMITT 

A  masterly  sketch  of  the  last  two 
decades,  a  gripping  epilogue  to  the 
author's  "The  Conning  of  the  War,  I9I4" 
(Pulitzer  Prize  Winner).  Throws  helpful 
light  on  the  decisions  America  will  have 
to  make.  Only  25  cents. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 
5750  Ellis  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 


PENGUIN  BOOKS 

Complete  and  Unabridged 
Attractively  designed,  clearly 
printed,  durably  bound,  pocket 
•ize  with  extra  dust  jacket. 
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Germany  Puts  the  Clock  Back 

Edgar  Mowrer 
(Sixth    Ed.,    revised   to   Aug.,    1938) 

Blackmail   or  War 

Genevieve  Tabouis 
(Fifth   Ed.,    revised   to   Sept.,    1938) 

Searchlight  on  Spain 

The  Duchess   of   Atholl 
(Third   Ed.,   revised  to   Sept.,    1938) 

Ballet 

Arnold  Haskell 

Air  Defense  of  Britain 

(Second   Ed.,   revised  to   Oct.,   1938) 

Europe  and  the  Czechs 

S.  Grant  Duff 
(Second  Ed.,  revised  to  Oct.,   1938) 

Great  Illusion  —  Now 

Sir  Norman  Angell 
For  other  titles  see  page  17i 

FAMOUS  BOOKS,  INC. 

254  Fourth  Avenue  New   York 
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CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SECRETARY,  young  woman  with  four  years' 
experience,  two  in  semi-executive  position  in 
social  agency,  able  to  take  medical  dictation, 
desires  position  as  secretary  in  social  agency. 
No  restrictions  as  to  locality.  7546  Survey. 

CASEWORKER,  ten  years*  experience,  desires 
position  in  any  branch  welfare  work.  Good 
references.  Whole  or  part-time  position  con- 
sidered. 7646  Survey. 

Settlement  boys'  worker  desires  position  in  boys' 
work.  Seven  years  in  Settlements,  twelve 
summers  in  Boys'  Camps.  7527  Survey. 

Woman,  45,  college  graduate,  experienced  execu- 
tive now  social  worker,  seeks  position  executive 
secretary  worthwhile  organization.  Accustomed 
to  hard  work  and  great  responsibility.  7644 
Survey. 

Man,  37.  B.S.  dergee,  two  years'  graduate  work 
in  school  of  social  work.  Nine  years'  school 
executive  and  teacher,  some  group  and  case 
work,  desires  social  service  position.  7547  Sur- 
vey. 


THE  FESTIVE  BOARD 

CHICKEN    PIE  CHICKEN 

Choice  chicken  meat — boneless,  with  concentrated 
chicken    broth,    from    fresh    killed    farm   stock. 
Family   size   can    19   oz.    serves    6   people.     Six 
cans  $3.50,  delivered  6th  zone.    Satisfaction  or 
money   back.     Buyers   in   1917  still   buying   it. 
BESHERS   CANNING  CO. 
El  Paso,  Illinois 

ORANGES 

Tree  ripened.  No  sprays  nor  artificial  coloring 
used.  Delivered  express  prepaid.  Bushel  $3.50, 
Grapefruit  $3.25,  Tangerines  $3.50,  Mixed 
Fruit  $3.60.  Half  Bushels  $2.00.  Seedless 
Limes  $3.50  half-bushel. 

Special   quantity   raits 
A.   H.   BURKET,   Sehrine,   Florida 

WANTED    TO    BUY 

Discarded  jewelry,  watches,  gold  teeth,  specta- 
cles, silverware,  etc.  Highest  prices.  Free 
information.  Capitol  Salvage  &  Refining,  1921 
High,  Lansing,  Mich. 


OFFSET 

REPRODUCTIONS 


THE  IDEAL  PROCESS  FOR 

STUFFERS.  CATALOGS, 

POSTERS,  DISPLAYS,  REPRINTS. 

SALES  IDEAS. 

NO  CUTS  NEEDED 
QUALITY  RESULTS 

QUICK.  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 

INCOR   PORATED 


53  PARK  PLACE  —  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


ROOMS  WITH   BOARD 


SAN  DIEGO.  CALIFORNIA.  Pleasant  rooms 
with  board  at  Neighborhood  House,  1809  Na- 
tional Avenue. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

RESEARCH,  CLUB  PAPERS,  AND  SPEECHES. 
Elizabeth  Hurst,  1125  College  Avenue.  N.E., 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


CLUB  PAPERS: 

Criticized,    revised,   typed. 

Book    Reviewing     taught. 

ROSE  L.  BROWN 

author  of 

CAVEWOMAN  TO  CLUBWOMAN 
227  Westgate  Avenue  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE    BOOK    SHELF 


TRAGEDY  OF  THE  AGES 

Anti-Semitism ;  Its  Root,  Cause  and  Cora 

by  Max   Hunterherg  —  $1.6« 
"I    commend    Mr.     Hunterberg's    pages    to    all    who 
lore  Americanism  and  desire  to  preserve  Its  blessings 
of  relUlous  and  political  liberty."    Dr.  Henry  Lelper, 
Secretary,    Federal    Council    ol   Chunket. 

A    sound    book    for    lane    people. 
ASSOCIATION    PRESS,    347    MaditMl    Am..    N.    Y. 
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WHO  CAN  AFFORD  HEALTH? 

By  BEULAH  AMIDON 
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S  W.  40th  Street       .       .       .       New  York 
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THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  EIRE 

How  the  world's  newest  nation  has  adopted  dem- 
ocratic principles  to  the  peculiar  genius  and 
traditions  of  the  Irish  people.  Complete  text 
25c  (coin).  Russell  Quinn,  Box  1619,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library,  $3.00 
a  year.  60  West  50  Street,  New  York,  N.  T. 

UllCIf*  I  nVLTQC-^O.OOO  of  the  finest 
lYlUOlls  LUV  UnO  records  in  the  world, 
playable  on  any  phonograph,  on  sale  at  60e 
&  76c  per  record  (value  $1.60  &  $2).  The  Sym- 
phonies, Chamber  Music,  Operas,  etc.,  of  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Brahams,  Mozart,  Wagner,  etc.  Mail 
Orders.  Catalogue.  The  Gramophone  Shop, 
Inc.,  18  E.  48th  St.,  N.Y.C. 

SPEAK  ANY  LANGUAGE 

by  our  self-taught  methods 

37    Languages 
Send  for  List  S 

SCHOENHOF   BOOK  CO. 
387    Washington    Street  Boston,   Mass. 


MINORITIES  OF  OPINION 

(Continued  from  page  84) 


tion,  both  mental  and  physical,  is  inevitable.  To  ultra  Con- 
servative and  to  Fascist,  this  is  a  difficulty  but  not  an  intellectual 
problem.  Since  he  disbelieves  in  progress,  he  feels  perfectly 
free  toward  contemporary  trends,  free  to  encourage  some 
and  repress  others  with  all  the  harshness  of  which  he  is 
capable. 

For  this  sort  of  essential  pessimist  rates  his  fellow-men 
as  no  better  than  himself  and  probably  worse.  The  fanatical 
Communist,  through  sheer  excess  of  optimism,  takes  a  simi- 
lar view.  Since  to  him  the  society  dreamed  of  by  Karl  Marx 
and  realized  by  Lenin  and  Stalin  (admitting  for  the  sake 
of  argument  that  dream  and  realization  are  the  same)  is 
indubitably  the  best  possible,  and  since  his  religion,  too,  in- 
corporates the  view  that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  he  feels 
no  compunctions  in  repressing  freedom  in  the  name  of  Utopia 
and  installing  the  reign  of  justice  by  an  unending  series  of 
repressions,  purges  and  liquidations.  To  Fascist  and  Com- 
munist alike  a  minority  of  opinion  is  merely  a  cancerous 
growth  and  to  be  treated  as  such.  For  he  dreams  of  a  per- 
fectly homogeneous,  indoctrinated,  "organic"  society  all  of 
whose  members  are  in  entire  agreement  on  important  matters. 

Not  so  the  liberal.  For  he  puts  his  faith  not  in  any  par- 
ticular society  but  in  social  change  itself,  which  he  believes 
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will  be  improvement.  His  guiding  stars  are  not  so  much 
specific  social  tenets  as  truth  ever  developing,  increasingly 
capable  of  exact  scientific  demonstration;  tolerance  increas- 
ingly applied  to  ever  greater  numbers  of  momentary  oppon- 
ents; reason,  gradually  broadening  its  dominion  over  the 
physical  and  pyschical  worlds.  His  political  ideal  of  successive 
minorities  of  opinion,  each  either  dying  of  its  own  inherent 
error  or  increasing  and  becoming  a  governing  but  tolerant 
majority,  itself  in  turn  giving  way  to  a  new  minority  swelled 
to  a  majority,  can  only  develop  where  no  large  groups  deny 
the  value  of  freedom  itself. 

But  a  minority  that  uses  the  mechanics  of  freedom  to  be- 
come a  majority  and  suppress  freedom,  that  demands  liberty 
in  the  name  of  your  principles  and  then  suppresses  it  in  the 
name  of  its  own — this  baffles  the  liberal  mind.  Some  three 
million  Sudeten  Germans  demanded  "self-determination"  and 
utilized  it  to  pillage,  punish  and  enslave  over  nine  million 
Czechoslovaks — with  the  complicity  of  a  large  number  of 
liberals  in  the  democratic  countries.  What  a  spectacle! 

BUT  WHAT  IS  THE  LIBERAL  TO  DO?    THAT  HE  MUST  GIVE  HIS  AID 

to  the  slightest  liberal  stirring  within  the  tyrannical  totalitarian 

(Continued  on  page  190) 
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SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

EVERETT  KIMBALL,  Director 
ANNETTE  GARRETT,  Associate  Director 

Courses  of  Instruction 

Plan  A  The  course  leading  to  the  Master's  degree  consist* 
of  three  summer  sessions  at  Smith  College  and  two 
winter  sessions  of  supervised  case  work  at  selected 
social  agencies  in  various  cities.  This  course  Is 
designed  for  those  who  have  had  little  or  no  previous 
experience  in  social  work.  Limited  to  forty-five. 

Plan  B  Applicants  who  have  at  least  one  year's  experience 
in  an  approved  social  agency,  or  the  equivalent, 
may  receive  credit  for  the  first  summer  session  and 
the  first  winter  session,  and  receive  the  Master's 
degree  upon  the  completion  of  the  requirements  of 
two  summer  sessions  and  one  winter  session  of 
supervised  case  work.  Limited  to  thirty-five. 

Plan  C  A  summer  session  of  eight  weeks  is  open  to  experi- 
enced social  workers.  Special  courses  in  case  work 
iare  offered  by  Miss  Beatrice  H.  Wajdyk  and  Mis* 
Beatrice  Z.  Levey.  Limited  to  thirty-five. 


SMITH  COLLEGE  STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 

Published  Quarterly,  $2  a  Year 
Single  Nos.:  Vols.  I  to  VII,  #1  each;  others,  #.75  each 

For  jurtker  information  writ!  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Commitiee  on  Human  Relations 
Offers  the  following   material  to  study  groups: 

ARE  DICTATORSHIPS  OUT-MARCHING  DEMOCRACY? 
THE  OTHER   HALF 

PROGRAMS  FOR  READING  CLUBS  WITH  SUGGESTED 
READING  LISTS 

"I  KNOW  MY  RIGHTS": 
A  PRIMER  ON  DEMOCRACY  IN  QUIZ  FORM 

•  •  • 

Headquarters:  630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


TRAINING  FOR  SOCIAL  ACTION 

Practical  full-time  training  in  publicity,  campaigning,  adminis- 
tration, organizing  for  persons  contemplating  service,  paid  or 
volunteer,  in  social  action  movements  as  distinguished  from 
social  work.  Under  direction  of  Roger  N.  Baldwin.  Limited  to  ten 
students;  February  to  June. 

Apply  NEW  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 
66  West   12th  Street  New  York  City 


.  MILITARY- 
ACADEMY 

Fully  accredited.  Prepares  for  college  or  business.  Ablo 
faculty.  Small  classes.  Supervised  study.  Lower  School 
for  small  boys  In  new  separate  building.  Housemother. 
in  .J'.-  "l1""!'00'  buildings.  Inside  swimming  pool. 
All  athletics.  Best  health  record,  students  from  27  states 
ind  other  countrlei.  Catalog  41st  ye«  Or  J.  J  Wiclur. 
Prw..  D«pt.  J.  Fort  Union,  Virginia. 
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MINORITIES  OF  OPINION 

(Continued  from  page  189) 


countries  is  obvious.  But  if  he  encourages  minorities  of  opinion 
in  Germany,  Italy  and  Russia,  how  can  he  refuse  them  full 
liberty  to  struggle  and,  if  they  can,  to  overcome  liberalism 
within  his  own  country?  Is  he  not  doomed  to  stumble  over 
this  contradiction  and,  falling,  disappear  from  history? 

I  think  not.  Not  if  he  will  review  his  premises,  discarding 
what  is  demonstrably  unsound.  Let  him,  as  a  beginning, 
realize  that  the  system  of  checks  and  balances  placed  in  the 
American  Constitution  by  the  Fathers  was  not  merely  a  "capi- 
talist plot  against  direct  democracy" — as  those  say  who  care 
nothing  for  direct  democracy — but  a  realization  that,  majori- 
ties being  easily  carried  away  by  passion,  constitutional 
amendment  should  be  slow  though  not  necessarily  difficult, 
for  the  same  reason  that  divorce  should  be  slow — to  ensure 
the  functioning  of  solid  conviction  rather  than  of  transient 
passion  in  human  affairs.  Along  with  this  must  go  the  realiza- 
tion that  in  many  fields  science  has  as  yet  failed  to  cast  any 
decisive  light  upon  social  matters.  In  the  absence  of  any  de- 
monstrable superiority  of  liberty  to  constraint,  of  tolerance  to 
totalitarian  indoctrination,  this  superiority  must  be  held  as  a 
dogma  indoctrinated  into  the  young  and  defended  where 
necessary  by  violence  against  the  forces  of  demagogy  and  ob- 
scurantism alike. 

"A  new  war  to  save  democracy?"  Why  not,  if  necessary? 
How  else  will  you  save  it?  But  a  war  waged  not  once  every 
generation  in  some  foreign  field  and  followed  by  self-righteous 
isolation  and  indifference,  but  one  sought  by  all  of  us  each 
day  on  the  home  front  and,  if  really  required,  elsewhere 
as  well. 

The  happiness,  if  not  the  existence,  of  minorities  of  opinion 
depends  upon  liberal  democracy  and  liberal  democracy  must 
become  militant  or  perish. 

IF   THIS   STRUGGLE,   THE   MOST   IMPORTANT   OUR   GENERATION    HAS 

to  face,  demands  the  outlawry  of  certain  organized  opinions, 
let  this  be  done.  Search  as  I  may,  I  fail  to  discover  any  reason 
why  partisans  of  dictatorship  (whether  of  a  minority  prole- 
tariat or  of  a  Savior-Leader)  should  be  allowed  to  plot  the 
overthrow  of  our  society  in  our  midst.  A  doctrine  that  denies 
liberty  should  find  no  room  for  public  utterance  in  a  free 
society.  To  be  sure,  we  cannot  surely  avoid  ultimate  tyranny 
by  any  merely  legal  resistance.  Thought  unuttered  or  whis- 
pered is  proof  against  constraint.  A  view  that  becomes  com- 
mon to  half  or  more  of  our  citizens  may  well  prevail  in  the 
absence  of  organs  and  organizations  to  back  it.  But  the 
chances  are  that  it  would  not  be  able  to  do  so.  Without  the 
Russian  breakdown  in  the  war,  the  Bolsheviks  would  have 
failed;  without  tolerated  private  armies  neither^  Mussolini  nor 
Hitler  would  now  be  in  a  position  to  plague  mankind.  After 
all,  only  that  has  a  chance  to  survive  for  which  men  are  ready 
to  battle  each  day.  If  liberalism,  and  with  it  liberty,  is  to 
undergo  (temporary)  eclipse,  far  better  at  the  end  of  heroic 
struggle  than  dishonorably,  inch  by  inch.  Let  us  take  heart 
from  the  recently  demonstrated  fact  that  within  the  totali- 
tarian countries  readiness  to  die  for  tyranny  is  far  less  com- 
mon than  the  wielders  of  the  publicity  smoke  screen  would 
have  us  believe.  This  at  least  was  revealed  during  the  recent 
war  scare. 

Certainly  the  outlawry  of  intolerant  philosophies  would  of- 
fend many  to  whom  liberalism  has  become  identified  with 
anarchy.  Within  limits,  in  the  field  of  science  and  of  art, 
such  anarchy  is  inspiring.  But  politically  the  limits  of  toler- 
ance are  coming  dangerously  close.  Personally  I  do  not  find 
the  disciplining  of  liberty,  illiberal.  To  those  who  do,  I  would 
suggest  that  diminished  liberalism  is  superior  to  slow  death 
in  a  concentration  camp. 
please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC^ 
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THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 


PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  IN 
GROUP  WORK 

COURSES  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  group 
work,  also  general  courses  which  are  basic  for 
all  fields  of  social  work. 

FIELD  WORK  in  various  types  of  group  work 
agencies. 

CORRELATED  EVENING  COURSES  are 
planned  for  employed  social  workers. 


Catalogues  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


122  East  22nd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Announcing 


METHOD   AND    SKILL    IN   PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE 

ROSA  WESSEL,  Editor 

The  Foundation  and  Framework  of  Practice, 

Dorothy  C.  Kabn 

Fact  and  Feeling  in  Eligibility. .  .Roberta  E.  Toivnsend 

The  Application  Desk Ida  S.  Bella 

The  Restitution  Agent Isabelle  R.  Kellty 

Interpreting  Function  to  the  Visitor Sara  S.  Hughts 

Eligibility  in  Aid  to  Dependent  Children, 

Ruth  I.  Karlson 

New   Emphases  in  Education  for  Public  Social 

Work Kenneth  L.  M.  Praj 


Volume  II 


Number  I 


Journal  of  Social  Work  Process 

Published  occasionally  by  the  Pennsylvania  School  of 

Social  Work,  affiliated  with  the  University 

of  Pennsylvania. 

#1.50  per  copy,  postpaid. 

Distributed  by  CENTAUR  BOOK   SHOP 
204  South   Juniper   Street  Philadelphia 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

A    Graduate    Professional    School     Offering 

Courses  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Master  of 

Social  Science. 

Academic  Year  Openi  July,  1939 


SEMINARS,  1939 

Case  Work  with   Parents  and  Children.    Dr.  Phyllis 

Blanchard  and  Miss  Rose  Green.    July  17  to  29. 

Application  of  Psychoanalytic  Concepts  to  Social 
Case  Work.  Dr.  LeRoy  M.  A.  Maeder  and  Miss 
Beatrice  H.  Wajdyk.  July  24  to  August  5. 

Psychiatry   as   Applied  to   Problems   of   Supervision. 

Dr.  LeRoy  M.  A.  Maeder  and  Miss  Beatrice  H.  Wajdyk. 
July  24  to  August  5. 

The  Aspects  of  Sociology  and  Psychiatry  as  Applied 
to  Case  Work.  Dr.  A.  Kardiner  and  Miss  Florence  Day. 
August  7  to  19. 

For  further  information  write  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,   Massachusetts 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional  Education  in 

Medical  Social  Work 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 

Child   Welfare 

Community  Work 

Social    Research 

Leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 

A  catalog  will  be  sent  on  request 
18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


YALE  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

A  Profession  for  the  College  Woman 

Thirty-two  months'  course  provides  intensive  and  basic  experi- 
ence in  the  various  branches  of  nursing.  Leads  to  degree  of 
Master  of  Nursing.  A  Bachelor's  degree  in  arts,  science  or 
philosophy  from  a  college  of  approved  standing  ia  required  for 
admission.  For  catalogue  address 

The  Dean,  Yale  School  of  Nursing,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


After  the  National  Conference 

UNIVERSITY  OF  BUFFALO 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 


Summer  Session  July  5  —  Aug.  12th 
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and  as  European  editor  of  the  Menorab 
Journal  in  the  middle  twenties,  Marvin 
Lowenthal  (page  73),  has  had  unusual  op- 
portunities for  firsthand  research  into  every 
facet  of  the  Jewish  problem  in  Europe.  He 
is  chronicler  of  "The  Jews  of  Germany — 
a  Story  of  Sixteen  Centuries"  (Longmans). 

LAST    SPRING    THERE    CAME    FROM    THE    Ox- 

ford  Press  a  slender  volume  of  flint  and 
steel  (and  human  sensitiveness)  that  struck 
fire — "People  at  Bay,"  by  Oscar  I.  Janowsky. 
But  long  before  minorities  made  a  head- 
line, its  author's  work  and  studies  in  Europe 
had  made  him  an  authority  on  their  com- 
plex predicament.  Today  professor  of  history 
at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  he 
is  author  of  "Jews  and  Minority  Rights" 
(1933);  and  in  1937  "International  Aspects 
of  German  Racial  Policies."  (Page  76) 

OFTEN  AT  GREAT  PERSONAL  RISK,  F.  A. 
Voigt  (page  81)  has  made  special  investiga- 
tions of  mistreated  European  minorities  as 
diplomatic  correspondent  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian.  Since  returning  to  London,  he  has 
maintained  close  contacts  with  church  lead- 
ers and  has  followed  with  deep  understand- 
ing the  revival  of  Christian  faith  in  recoil 
at  Nazi  persecution.  His  volume,  "Unto 
Caesar,"  (Putnam,  1938)  is  widely  read. 

SKEPTICAL  AS  HE  is  OF  THE  GOOD  SENSE  OF 
democracies  in  giving  too  much  rope  to  the 
internal  forces  that  would  overthrow  them, 
Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer  (page  83)  has  re- 
peatedly proved  himself  the  most  trenchantly 
liberal  voice  in  American  foreign  journalism. 
After  seeing  the  coming  of  the  Fascists  in 
Italy  he  moved  to  Berlin  where  he  clashed 
head-on  with  the  Nazis  and  was  transferred 
to  Paris.  His  "Germany  Turns  the  Clock 
Back"  (Morrow,  1933)  was  one  of  the  first 
studies  of  changes  coming  over  the  Reich. 

PERHAPS  LIKE  DICK  WHITTINGTON,  JOHN 
Masefield  turns  back— and  remembers  the 
time  when  the  Poet  Laureate  of  England 
was  a  young  stranger  working  in  the  great 
port  city  of  the  New  World.  (Page  85) 

To    PUT   IT   IN    THE    VERNACULAR,    HOW    DID 

the  Swiss  get  that  way?  Their  pluralism  is 
interpreted  here  (page  87)  by  the  leading 
political  scientist  of  Switzerland,  now  di- 
rector of  the  Graduate  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Studies  at  Geneva,  and  former  head 
of  the  League  of  Nations  mandate  section. 

AND  NEXT — A  PALESTINIAN  WRITES  ON 
Palestine.  (Page  89).  Abraham  Revusky  was 
born  there  just  fifty  years  ago,  and  today 
is  an  outstanding  authority  on  Near  Eastern 
Affairs.  His  book,  "Jews  in  Palestine"  (Van- 
guard, 1936),  won  critical  acclaim. 


THE  GIST  OF  IT 

(Continued  from  page   53) 


IN    THE     HISTORY    OF    THESE     TIMES,     THERE 

is  a  name  to  conjure  with  when  the  cause 
if  the  refugees  is  spoken  of.  Two  women 
bear  it.  So  first,  in  our  panorama  of  fugitive 
folk  we  have  Over  There:  Dorothy  Thomp- 
son. Then  Over  Here:  Dorothy  Canfield. 
Long  before  Miss  Thompson  became  cele- 
brated as  a  columnist,  she  made  history  for 
the  craft  as  the  first  woman  to  head  the 
bureau  of  an  American  newspaper  in  Eu- 
r°Pe-  As  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Pttklic  Ledger  and  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  she  was  obliged  to  get  out 
by  the  Nazi  government.  Her  concise  little 
book  Refugees,  Anarchy  or  Organization" 
(Random  House,  1938)  has  had  wide  appeal. 

THEN  AN  OVERALL,  KEEN  ANALYSIS  OF  OUR 
own  racial  minorities  (page  101)  by  one 
ot  the  most  distinguished  men  of  today  who 
can  be  claimed  by  two  countries.  For  Wil- 
iiTr  A"a"NeiiIson  retiring  this  year  as  pres- 
ident of  Smith  College,  was  a  young  Scot 


when  he  came  here — to  become  in  due  time 
one  of  our  ranking  educators,  citizens. 

NEXT    LABOR AS    AN    ERSTWHILE    MINORITY 

which  is  bursting  its  buttons.  Here  we  are 
shown  the  landing  stages  on  which  new 
industrial  relations  are  being  built  up  under 
democracy  (page  106)  by  William  H. 
Davis,  member  of  the  New  York  bar,  chair- 
man of  the  State 'Mediation  Board,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Commission  last  sum- 
mer to  study  comparative  experience  abroad. 

As     LITERARY    CRITIC     OF     THE     NEW     YoRK 

Herald  Tribune,  Lewis  Gannett  sees  right 
through  cloth  and  glue,  paper  and  print,  to 
the  social  undercurrent  in  books.  Perhaps 
that  comes  of  his  editorial  years  on  The 
Nation.  It  is  good  to  recall  he  was  Survey 
Graphic's  Paris  correspondent  during  Ver- 
sailles and  after.  But  one  thing  is  certain, 
back  to  his  Quaker  Abolitionist  forbears  can 
be  traced  his  espousal  of  Negro  rights 
(Page  109) 

ENTER  OUR  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  "DR. 
Johnson":  man  of  parts;  of  works.no  less 
than  winged  words.  For  it  would  take  half 
a  dozen  latter-day  Boswells  to  keep  up  with 
this  son  of  Scandinavian  farmers  on  the 
Great  Plains — now  director  of  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research,  director  of  the 
Division  of  Educational  Studies  in  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Yale  University,  economist, 
novelist,  associate  editor  of  the  vast  En- 
cyclopedia of  the  Social  Sciences — and  found- 
er of  the  University  in  Exile.  (Page  113) 

ARCHIBALD  MACLEISH  GIVES  A  SLASHING 
exposition  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  (Page  117) 
Today  curator  of  the  Nieman  Foundation 
at  Harvard,  he  was  a  student  at  Harvard 
Law  School  who  turned  to  poetry;  and  last 
year  brought  out  two  distinguished  volumes- 
"Land  of  the  Free"  and  "Air  Raid,"  (Har- 
court,  Brace).  In  the  interval,  his  penetrat- 
ing writings  on  fortune  ranked  him  as  a 
master  assessor  of  American  affairs. 

DAVID  Low  is  RATED  THE  LEADING  CAR- 
toomst  of  our  times.  On  the  staff  of  the 
London  Evening  Standard,  his  two-page  spread 
(page  120)  drawn  for  this  special  number, 
packs  its  meaning  as  no  words  could  do. 


REFUGEES:  OVER  HERE— DOROTHY  CAN- 
neld  (Fisher)  writes  from  personal  encoun- 
ters with  them  (page  122);  for  as  her 
contribution  to  our  number,  she  came  down 
from  Arlington,  Vt.,  and  made  her  way 
about  the  seaboard  offices  which  are  their 
first  stepping  stones.  There  was  no  one,  we 
felt,  with  keener  discrimination  in  sizing  up 
the  stuff  of  which  Americans  are  made. 


LOOKING  AHEAD 

Up  the  Street  of  This  Number,  in 
Coming  Issues  of  Survey  Graphic: 

Close-up    of    the    Underground    Move- 
ment  in  Germany 
Your  America — by  Margaret  Bondfield, 

former  British  Minister  of  Labour 
Irredentists— by    R.    W.    Seton-Watson 
Alien   Penetration    in    the   Philippines 

Day-to-day  in  an  American  Mission 

with    Japanese    invaders    and    a    Chi- 
nese  Route   Army   as   its  neighbors 


HIGH  AMONG  JAMES  DAUGHERTY'S  TALENT* 
as  an  artist  is  his  gift  of  eyes.  (Page  126) 

THE  SPRINGS  OF  ,  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY 
are  plumbed  by  Professor  Mason  of  the 
department  of  politics,  Princeton  University. 
(Page  128)  Author  of  a  refreshing  book, 
"The  Brandeis  Way"  (Princeton  University 
Press,  1938). 

THE      MOST     PROVOCATIVE     AND     SEARCHING 

of  Britishers  looks  at  us  (page  130)  as  he 
looked  at  his  world  in  "Power"  (Norton, 
1938).  Formerly  fellow  at  Cambridge,  now 
at  home  in  Oxford,  Professor  Russell  is 
visiting  this  country  as  exchange  professor 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  is  the  third 
Earl  in  line,  grandson  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, but  refuses  to  use  the  title. 

WILLIAM  L.  WHITE  (PAGE  133)  PROVIDBS 
startling  evidence  to  genetic  students  of  the 
transmissibility  of  literary  gifts  by  heredity. 
Son  of  William  Allen  White,  his  grass  roots 
writing  has  earthy  flavor  and  sturdiness.  His 
first  novel:  "What  People  Said"  (Viking). 

GEORGE  N.  SHUSTER  (PAGE  137)  SAW 
Hitler  take  possession  of  Germany  in  1933. 
Some  of  his  notebooks  are  still  in  Vienna. 
.  .  .  His  clear  thinking  and  writing  as  a 
'  member  of  the  editorial  group  of  The  Com- 
monweal have  made  him  widely  quoted. 
Born  in  Wisconsin,  he  has  studied  here,  in 
France  and  Germany.  In  the  Intelligence 
Service,  AEF,  he  saw  a  good  deal  of  revolu- 
tionary Germany  in  1918-1919,  and  sub- 
sequently spent  much  time  in  European  re- 
search. Of  his  three  books,  one  is  entitled 
"Like  a  Mighty  Army:  A  survey  of  the  Nazi 
attitude  toward  Judaism,  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism"  (Appleton-Century,  1935). 

PRESBYTERIAN  CLERGYMAN,  EVERETT  R. 
Clinchy,  (page  139)  originated  seminar  con- 
ferences for  the  study  of  Catholic-Protestant- 
Jewish  relations.  Since  1928  he  has  been 
director  of  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews.  In  1933  he  wrote  "The 
Strange  Case  of  Herr  Hitler,"  and  in  1934 
"All  In  the  Name  of  God"  (Day). 

LUCKILY   FOR    us,    MANY   AN    EARLY   VAN    I 
Loon    has    enlivened    the    pages    of    Survey   I 
Graphic.  His  last  writing,  a  vigorous  tract  for 
these  times,   "Our  Battle."    (Page  141). 

THE  ANDES  AXIS  MAY  ONE  DAY  JOIN  UP  I 
with  that  of  the  Rockies,  into  an  intercon-   • 
tmental    backbone,    if    we   interpret    Charles 
A.  Thomson  aright   (page  145),  a  staff  ex- 
pert  of  the   Foreign   Policy  Association.   In 
1924,   he  contributed   an  arresting  firsthand 
article    to    our    special    number    of    Survey 
Graphic  on  Mexico.    He  has   just  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  post  in  the  State  Department. 

PROFESSOR  FRANKFURTER  (PAGE  148)  ONCB 
called  Survey  Associates  "The  Crow's  Nest 
of  American  Life."  For  his  own  outlook  see: 
"Mr.  Justice  Holmes  and  the  Supreme  Court" 
(Harvard  University  Press,  1938). 

MOST     ELOQUENT     VOICE     OF     ALL     IN     THI 

counter-challenge  to  dictatorship  is  that  of 
the  greatest  writer  of  our  time.  (Page  149) 
Thomas  Mann's  latest  book:  "Coming  Vic- 
tory of  Democracy"  (Knopf,  1938). 

JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT,  FOREIGN  SERVICI 
editor  of  Survey  Associates,  writes  a  grip- 
ping moral  to  our  tale  (page  158).  Special 
numbers  of  Survey  Graphic  which  he  hat 
edited  afford  baselines  from  which  to  register 
the  setback— in  1929,  The  New  Germany 
in  1930,  Czechoslovakia. 

Our  book  pages  are  restricted  to  a 
yeasty  leader  (page  160),  such  as  LEON  WHIP- 
PLE  (New  York  University)  writes  monthly. 
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The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America 

salutes  the  "Calling  America"  number 

of  the  Survey  Graphic 


ON    /OUR. 

non-union- 


LOO/-C-    f-oi-    THE.VNIOH  LbBEL 


The  A.  C.  W.  of  A.  Pioneer 
in — 

Collective   Bargaining 

the  Hart,  Schaffner.  and  Marx  agreement 
of  1911  was  the  forerunner  of  Amalga- 
mated agreements.  Today  250,000  workers 
in  the  apparel  industries  and  services  are 
covered  by  collective  bargaining  agreements. 

Unemployment  Insurance 

65,000  workers  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
Rochester  are  covered  by  this  plan.  The 
total  unemployment  insurance  paid  by 
November  1,  1938  amounted  to  $11,500,000. 

Housing 

The  Amalgamated  has  nine  housing  units  in 
The  Bronx  containing  633  apartments.  The 
Amalgamated  Buildings  in  the  East  Side  of 
New  York  have  237  apartments.  The  rent 
is  considerably  lower  than  similar  apart- 
ments elsewhere. 

Banking 

The  Amalgamated  Banks  in  New  York  and 
Chicago  have  been  rated  among  the  safest 
and  strongest  in  the  country.  The  banks 
have  resources  of  $15,000,000  divided  al- 
most equally  between  them. 

Cultural  Activities 

Amalgamated  members  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  self-expression.  Many  locals  have 
educational  classes  and  forums.  Many  have 
sports  activities.  Many  have  drama,  chorus, 
orchestra,  and  other  artistic  activities. 

The  international  office  of  the  Amalgamated 
coordinates  these  activities.  In  addition,  it 
offers  seven  correspondence  eourstes  to  mem- 
bers who  study  by  mail.  One  of  these 
courses  is  "The  Aims  and  Practises  of 
Democracy." 


R  democratic  form  of  government  guarantees  to  the  in- 
dividual  his  political  freedom.  But  believers  in  democracy 
realize  that  the  extension  of  democracy  into  the  industrial  fields 
is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  political  freedom.  The  way  they 
can  carry  their  belief  into  effect  is  to  encourage  industrial 
democracy  through  trade  unions.  The  most  potent  way  this  can 
be  done  is  by  asking  for  the  union  label  on  all  purchases. 

Request  the  Amalgamated  Union  Label 

on  men's  clothing,  shirts,  neckwear,  gloves,  and  underwear. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  all  workers  on  men's  clothing  in  the 
United  States  are  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Work- 
ers of  America.  Other  tens  of  thousands  of  members  work  on 
men's  shirts,  neckwear,  work  clothes,  cotton  garments,  and  gloves. 
Thousands  more  are  employed  in  the  laundry  and  cleaning  and 
dyeing  services. 

Through  their  organization  these  workers  have  accomplished 
much  in  social  fields.  They  helped  influence  such  liberal  legisla- 
tion as  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  the  Wages  and  Hours 
Act,  and  other  New  Deal  laws.  These  workers  are  worthy  of 
your  commendation  and  support. 

A  great  labor  movement  is  the  most  effective  weapon  in  the  fight 
for  the  preservation  of  democracy.  The  greater  the  labor  move- 
ment, the  greater  will  be  the  force  with  which  it  can  carry  on 
that  fight.  The  consuming  public  can  add  to  that  strength  by 
supporting  the  union  label.  Any  responsible  merchant  can  supply 
union  made  clothing. 
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Why  Dad!  Do  YOU  Question  the  Future? 


DAD  may  question.  During  his  lifetime 
he's  seen  electric  lights  replace  oil  lamps; 
the  widespread  installation  of  sanitary  plumb- 
ing and  central  heating.  He's  seen  the  growth 
of  the  automobile  and  the  radio;  the  develop- 
ment of  the  airplane,  the  motion  picture, 
and  the  electric  refrigerator.  Dad,  some- 
what like  the  Patent  Office  official  who,  long 
before  1900,  is  said  to  have  resigned  because 
he  thought  all  the  worthwhile  inventions  had 
been  made,  sometimes  finds  it  difficult  to  share 
his  son's  enthusiasm  for  the  future. 

But  Dad  forgets  that  the  forces  which  have 
made  America  the  most  prosperous  nation  in 
the  world  are  working  more  effectively  today 


than  ever  before.  They  are  the  forces  of 
American  industry — creating  more  goods  for  more 
people  at  less  cost — -developing  new  products, 
constantly  improving  them,  making  them 
so  inexpensive  that  more  millions  of  people 
can  buy  them.  It's  the  process  which  has  made 
the  American  standard  of  living  the  highest 
in  the  world.  Because  American  industry  is 
applying  it  today  with  increasing  vigor, 
greater  progress  is  assured  for  the  future. 

In  this  progress,  General  Electric  scientists, 
engineers,  and  workmen  play  an  important 
part.  Their  efforts  today  are  directed  to  the 
task  of  creating  still  higher  living  standards 
for  the  people  of  this  country. 


G-E  research  and  engineering  have  saved  the  public  from  ten  to  one  hundred  dollars  for  every  dollar 

they  have  earned  for  General  Electric 

GENERAL  H  ELECTRIC 

VISIT      THE      G-E      "HOUSE      OF      MAGIC"      AT      THE      FAIRS 
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LET  US  STOP  ARMING  JAPAN! 

During  1937  and  1938,  the  United  States  furnished  more  than  half  of  Japan's  essential 
war  materials  imported  from  abroad. 

The  movement  to  end  America's  part  in  Japan's  aggression  is  rapidly  gaining  headway. 
Will  you  lend  your  active  support?  Write  for  information  and  for  suggestions  as  to  what  can 
be  done. 

For  its  program  designed  to  bring  the  facts  and  the  issue  clearly  before  the  American  people, 
this  Committee  depends  entirely  upon  voluntary  contributions.  Every  gift  extends  the  scope  and 
effectiveness  of  the  work. 
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8  West  40th  Street,  New  York 
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Why  Dad!  Do  YOU  Question  the  Future? 


DAD  may  question.  During  his  lifetime 
he's  seen  electric  lights  replace  oil  lamps; 
the  widespread  installation  of  sanitary  plumb- 
ing and  central  heating.  He's  seen  the  growth 
of  the  automobile  and  the  radio;  the  develop- 
ment of  the  airplane,  the  motion  picture, 
and  the  electric  refrigerator.  Dad,  some- 
what like  the  Patent  Office  official  who,  long 
before  1900,  is  said  to  have  resigned  because 
he  thought  all  the  worthwhile  inventions  had 
been  made,  sometimes  finds  it  difficult  to  share 
his  son's  enthusiasm  for  the  future. 

But  Dad  forgets  that  the  forces  which  have 
made  America  the  most  prosperous  nation  in 
the  world  are  working  more  effectively  today 


than  ever  before.  They  are  the  forces  of 
American  industry — creating  more  goods  for  more 
people  at  less  cost — developing  new  products, 
constantly  improving  them,  making  them 
so  inexpensive  that  more  millions  of  people 
can  buy  them.  It's  the  process  which  has  made 
the  American  standard  of  living  the  highest 
in  the  world.  Because  American  industry  is 
applying  it  today  with  increasing  vigor, 
greater  progress  is  assured  for  the  future. 

In  this  progress,  General  Electric  scientists, 
engineers,  and  workmen  play  an  important 
part.  Their  efforts  today  are  directed  to  the 
task  of  creating  still  higher  living  standards 
for  the  people  of  this  country. 


G-E  research  and  engineering  have  saved  the  public  from  ten  to  one  hundred  dollars  for  every  dollar 

they  have  earned  for  General  Electric 
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LET  US  STOP  ARMING  JAPAN! 

During  1937  and  1938,  the  United  States  furnished  more  than  half  of  Japan's  essential 
war  materials  imported  from  abroad. 

The  movement  to  end  America's  part  in  Japan's  aggression  is  rapidly  gaining  headway. 
Will  you  lend  your  active  support?  Write  for  information  and  for  suggestions  as  to  what  can 
be  done. 

For  its  program  designed  to  bring  the  facts  and  the  issue  clearly  before  the  American  people, 
this  Committee  depends  entirely  upon  voluntary  contributions.  Every  gift  extends  the  scope  and 
effectiveness  of  the  work. 
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Seventy  million  times  a  day  the  public  tests  the  quality  of  Bell 
System  service.  The  measure  of  this  service  is  not  only  its  promptness, 
reliability  and  low  cost.  It  is  also  the  courtesy  with  which  it  is  given. 

Our  genuine  desire  is  to  make  the  Bell  System  a  friendly  and  helpful 
institution  .  .  .  and  to  give  you  the  best,  the  most  and  the  cheapest  tele' 
phone  service  in  the  world. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the  Bell  System  exhibit  at  the  >(ew  Torf(  World's  Fair 
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The  Gist  of  It 


LAST     MONTH     IN     OUR     SPECIAL      "CALLING 

AMERICA"  number  (which  is  now  in  its  sec- 
ond printing,  largest  circulation  of  any  issue 
in  Survey  Graphic  history)  we  not  only  re- 
vealed the  consequences  of  tyranny  abroad, 
we  pointed  to  some  of  the  fields  where  our 
own  democracy  had  not  performed  its  task. 
It  is  with  special  pride,  now,  that  we  report 
an  effort  to  make  democracy  work  better,  for 
everybody,  in  a  southern  state  that  is  not 
afraid  to  try.  When  250,000  Georgians  get 
alarmed  about  poor  schools,  churches,  health, 
and  criticize  the  agricultural  and  economic 
institutions  that  stifle  opportunity  for  Ne- 
gro and  white  alike,  that's  news.  So  we 
turned  to  a  star  reporter,  the  brilliant  young 
editor  of  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and  Ob- 
server, and  author  of  "A  Southerner  Dis- 
covers the  South,"  to  cover  the  story.  The 
article  by  Jonathan  Daniels  (page  199)  is 
especially  recommended  to  citizens  of  more 
fortunate  states  as  an  example  of  what 
comfortable  middle  class  people  can  do  to 
gather  and  spread  information  important  not 
only  to  today's  underprivileged  but  to  the 
whole  future  of  every  community,  and  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole. 

IT   IS    A    REFLECTION    UPON   THE    TIMES,    NOT 

us,  that  two  articles  in  this  number  are  un- 
signed. In  each  case  the  author  is  known  to 
us  personally  as  a  responsible  and  compe- 
tent observer.  The  woman  who  wrote 
"China  in  the  Rising  Sun"  (page  204)  was 
born  in  China  of  American  parents,  educated 
in  the  United  States,  and  until  very  recent- 
ly lived  in  an  American  mission  with  Jap- 
anese invaders  and  the  Chinese  Route  Army 
as  neighbors. 

WEBB  WALDRON  is  A  POPULAR  JOURNALIST 
who  does  a  lot  of  scouting  about  the  country 
and  every  now  and  then  favors  Survey  Gra- 
phic with  some  of  his  findings,  especially  in 
the  field  of  civic  reform.  He  introduces  a 
national  audience  to  the  young  man  who 
looks  out  for  waste  or  graft  in  the  vast  ad- 
ministration of  New  York  City  (page  210). 

SINCE  EARLY  1938,  ON  THE  FOREIGN  STAFF 
of  Newsweek,  Thurston  Macauley  has  han- 
dled the  Spanish  war  week  by  week  (page 
212).  Of  his  sixteen  years  of  journalism, 
nine  have  been  spent  in  Europe.  After  eight 
years  as  a  foreign  correspondent,  with 
headquarters  in  London,  for  The  New  York 
Times,  he  returned  to  America  in  1937  to 
do  special  correspondence  for  The  Times  of 
London,  spending  six  months  in  Hollywood. 
While  in  London  he  also  wrote  editorials 
on  American  affairs  for  Anthony  Eden's 
Yorkshire  Post.  He  has  published  two  books: 
"Donn  Byrne:  Bard  of  Armagh"  (Century, 
1929)  and  "The  Festive  Board"  (Scribner's, 
1931).  Recently  completed:  "Foreign  Cor- 
respondents," drawing  on  experiences  abroad. 
He  originated  and  organized  the  Book  and 
Author  luncheons  last  year  for  the  Ameri- 
can Booksellers  Association. 

IN    ONE    OF    THE    MOST    INFORMATIVE    ARTI- 

cles  yet  written  about  the  functioning  of  un- 
employment insurance  throughout  these 
states,  William  M.  Leiserson  (page  215) 
continues  our  series  on  the  Anatomy  of 
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Government.  Unemployment  insurance  is  a 
new  device  in  this  country,  and  its  function- 
ing deserves  expert  study.  Dr.  Leiserson, 
now  chairman  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board,  is  an  outstanding  authority  on  em- 
ployment. Since  his  identification  with  the 
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Pittsburgh  Survey,  a  generation  ago,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  publishers  of  Survey 
Graphic,  he  has  made  many  studies,  as  an 
economist  and  as  a  government  official,  of 
employment  trends  and  conditions. 
(Continued  on  page  255) 
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The  First  Reader 

By  HARRY  HANSEN. 

Thirty  Writers,  Artists  and  Editors  Warn 

of  Fascism  in  "Calling  America."  -caiuni 

America"  offers  a  vast  amount  of  information  for  those  .who  write 
think  and  act  to  stop  persecutions  and  injustices  m  the  United  States 
If  there  are  signs  today  of  a  lack  of  thought  as  to  many  of  the 
defenses  of  democracy  this  symposium  will  help  provide  a  stimulus  for  t 
new  upswing  of  understanding. 
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the  parts  fall  into  one  terrifying  whole 
It  is  a  sinister  pattern,  which,  unhap- 
pily, overlaps  on  America;  for  we,  too, 
have  our  suppressed  aid  disinherited 
minorities,  to  which  The  Surve;  Graphic 
devotes  much  of  its  material.  Through- 
out this  significant  review  one  warning 
text  is  clear:  Once  we  condone  the  bit- 
ter processes  of  intolerance,  there  or 
here,  we  are  lost. 
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Georgians  Discover  Georgia 

by  JONATHAN  DANIELS 

The  author  of  "A  Southerner  Discovers  the  South"  describes 
the  remarkable  Fact  Finding  Movement  through  which  a  quar- 
ter million  Georgians,  in  their  everyday  Main  Street  organiza- 
tions, are  examining  the  seamy  side  of  their  state's  civic,  cultural 
and  economic  life.  By  the  wide  distribution  of  their  findings  they 
are  trying  to  make  Georgia  a  better  place  for  all  its  people  to 
live  in — and,  besides,  they  are  providing  an  example  of  de- 
mocracy revitalized  for  other  communities  which  are  complacent 
about,  or  prone  to  detour  around,  their  Tobacco  Roads. 


IN  GEORGIA  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  THING  MAY  BE  HAPPEN- 
ing  since  Sherman  marched  through.  For  Georgia  itself  is 
preparing  to  march.  The  stimulus  is  a  Citizens'  Fact  Find- 
ing Committee  which,  in  a.  year  and  a  half,  has  turned 
Georgia  squarely  face  to  face  with  Georgia  problems.  Be- 
yond that,  less  directly  perhaps,  this  unique  agency  has 
served  with  Presidential  assistance  to  bring  the  South 
face  to  face  with  the  problems  of  the  South.  As  a  result 
of  this  work  Chancellor  Philip  Weltner  of  the  University 
System  of  Georgia  believes  the  state  may  even  "quit  her 
dull,  half-wit  ways  for  public  intelligence  and  good  will." 
And  such  a  result  from  such  an  effort  might  also  be 
achieved  in  other  states  in  the  South — even  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

With  complacency,  Georgians  had  long  sung  the  slo- 
gan: "It's  Great  to  be  a  Georgian."  But  complacency  feeds 
few  children  and  eradicates  no  hookworms.  Away  from 
the  great  houses  of  the  well-to-do  on  Pace's  Ferry  Road 
in  Atlanta,  Georgia  fell  off  quickly  to  slums  in  the  city 
and  a  wide  encircling  rural  poverty — a  poverty  too  full  of 
ignorance  and  disease,  of  economic  exploitation  and  polit- 
ical folly,  a  poverty  in  which  the  stronger  robbed  the 


weaker  and  the  weaker  cheated  the  stronger  because  there 
was  not  enough  for  both  of  them  in  a  land  which  with 
wisdom  might  produce  plenty  for  all. 

The  South  is  not  the  only  region  where  pride  has  been 
quick  and  patriotism  sensitive  and  problems  as  often  de- 
nied as  faced.  But  I  think  that  Georgia  in  its  Citizens' 
Fact  Finding  Movement  has  developed  the  wisest  and 
most  promising  technique  yet  disclosed  among  us  sensi- 
tive southerners  for  making  us  aware  of  the  sad  and  dis- 
turbing as  well  as  the  good  and  beautiful  in  our  lives. 

The  formula  of  this  stirring  procedure  in  an  almost 
rigidly  traditional  state  is  disarmingly  simple:  It  is,  first, 
that  Georgians  will  take  the  facts  about  themselves  more 
readily  from  those  who  are  native  participants  in  their 
civilization  than  from  itinerant  reformers  whose  inten- 
tions may  be  excellent  but  whose  own  sense  of  superiority 
is  at  least  equal  to  their  good  will;  and  second,  that  among 
Georgians,  the  facts  about  Georgia  will  be  taken  with 
more  credence  and  less  fuss  from  the  great  conservative 
middle  class  of  Georgians.  It  is  that  group  which  makes 
up  the  membership  of  the  sixteen  sponsoring  organiza- 
tions of  men  and  women  which  in  separation  (too  often 
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in  utter  and  self-satisfied  separation)  exist  in  every  Amer- 
ican state  and  in  almost  every  American  community,  but 
which  in  awakened  cooperation  are  the  body  and  strength 
of  the  Georgia  Fact  Finding  Movement.  Rotarians  have 
learned  that  they  are  not  merely  Rotarians  but  concerned 
Georgians;  and  Federated  Women  in  the  movement  act 
in  awareness  of  facts  which  ladies  too  long  were  expected 
to  ignore.  In  Georgia  I  suspect  a  revolutionary  phenome- 
non; a  conspiracy  of  the  comfortable  for  the  community. 

The  faith  behind  the  movement  is  simple,  also,  but 
significant.  It  is  belief  in  die  ultimate  wisdom  of  informed 
self-government.  A  study  issued  by  the  committee  began 
with  the  sentence:  "Education  does  not  work  in  a  vacu- 
um." Neither  does  the  Citizens'  Fact  Finding  Committee. 
It  works  in  Georgia,  among  Georgia  people.  In  the  midst 
of  Georgia  prejudices  which  sometimes  and  so  terribly 
have  been  stirred  into  Georgia  anger.  And  to  definite 
goals  for  Georgia.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  commit- 
tee is  a  conventional  pressure  group  pushing  a  fixed  pro- 
gram. But  neither  is  the  committee  coldly  scientific  in  its 
attitude.  Its  authorities  have  not  hesitated  to  point  out 
what  they  believe  to  be  the  difference  between  a  promise 
and  a  plague.  And  gradually  under  their  pointing,  thou- 
sands of  Georgians  are  discovering  that  promise  is  not 
served  by  refusing  to  admit  plague's  existence.  No  one 
state  holds  all  the  need  for  diat  discovery. 

And  today  I  have  a  suspicion  that  Arthur  Heyman  II, 
of  1271  Oxford  Road,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  is  not  only  the  im- 
portant Georgia  mind  but  the  mind  also  in  which  lies  the 
hope  of  Georgia — and  beyond  Georgia  of  the  South.  I  do 
not  know  Arthur.  I  don't  know  his  age.  I  do  know  that 
last  year  he  was  in  the  sixth  grade  in  the  Atlanta  public 
schools  though  by  now  he  may  have  been  promoted,  as 
he  undoubtedly  deserved  to  be,  to  die  sevendi.  But  I  am 
sure  that  his  is  the  receiving  mind  and  that  what  is  going 
into  his  head  may  remake  the  South. 

Long  before  Arthur  was  born,  Adantans  like  himself, 
proud  of  the  big  city  which  sprawled  out  along  Peachtree 
Street  in  the  direction  of  the  metropolis,  had  been  reading 
the  patriot-warming  advertisements  which  the  Georgia 
Power  Company  spread  across  die  state:  "The  Empire 
State  of  the  South,"  and  the  proud  boast  "It's  Great  to  be 
a  Georgian."  Politicians  echoed  these  slogans  in  all  the 
159  counties  where  159  sets  of  officeholders  were  sure  of  it. 
And  children  in  poor  schools  for  whom  teachers  had 
begged  copies  of  the  power  company's  posters  wrote  it 
into  themes.  But  Arthur  Heyman  II  is  the  child  of  change. 
And  it  was  as  a  disturbed  Georgian  that  Arthur  wrote 
last  year  to  the  Citizens'  Fact  Finding  Movement: 

"I  was  in  a  debate  at  school  last  Friday  the  subject  of  which 
was,  'Resolved:  That  Georgia  offers  more  to  the  home  seeker 
than  any  State  in  the  Union.'  I  was  on  the  negative  side.  I 
really  thought  Georgia  was  the  best  state  and  was  very  sur- 
prised when  I  read  the  information  from  the  papers  prepared 
by  your  committee.  I  just  wanted  to  let  you  know  that  these 
were  very  helpful  to  me.  Incidentally  our  side  won.  .  .  ." 

And  I  suspect  it  was  not  a  victory  easily  accepted  even 
by  those  who  won  it.  Georgia  is  not  the  only  state,  nor  the 
South  the  only  region  which  has  devoted  itself  almost  ex- 
clusively to  viewing  the  pleasanter  aspects  of  its  life.  But 
as  one  such  state  in  one  such  region,  Georgia  needed  this 
movement  which  Georgians  have  brought  into  being. 

In  a  sense  the  Citizens'  Fact  Finding  Movement  began 
at  a  dinner  in  the  Ansley  Hotel  in  Atlanta  on  August  6, 
1937  to  which  came  the  heads  of  sixteen  state-wide  or- 
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ganizations  to  face  the  strange,  but  in  the  South  not  un- 
familiar, paradox  of  great  poverty  beside  great  resources, 
of  carelessness  beside  vast  pride.  But  the  facts  which  after- 
wards they  began  to  report  had  been  long  growing.  And 
fortunately  beside  the  disturbing  facts  below  the  pleasant 
surface  of  Georgia  life  there  had  been  growing  also,  even 
if  more  slowly,  a  discontent  with  the  complacency  about 
them  among  people  somewhere  nearer  the  top. 

A  dozen  years  before  the  dinner  at  the  Ansley,  the  legis- 
lators of  Georgia  when  they  went  to  inspect  the  plant  of 
the  University  of  Georgia  were  met  not  with  obsequious 
wheedling  for  a  little  larger  appropriation  but  with  ban- 
ners flaunted  by  pretty  young  Georgians  which  carried 
the  disturbing  legend:  "Georgians:  First  in  Pride,  Last  in 
Performance."  If  the  incident  was  a  shock  to  the  states- 
men the  result  was  no  immediate  revolution  in  Georgia 
life  wrought  by  electrified  Georgia  legislators.  Such  a 
revolution  (if  possible  in  a  body  in  which  representation 
is  based  on  a  multitude  of  counties  scarcely  able  to  sup- 
port their  officeholders,  not  to  speak  of  their  school  teach- 
ers), is  still  in  the  future.  But  look  back  over  a  year  and  a 
half  and  see  what  has  been  done. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  count  the  organizations  repre- 
sented at  that  first  dinner,  arranged  by  young,  vigorous 
Josephine  Wilkins,  president  of  the  Georgia  League  of 
Women  Voters,  at  the  request  of  the  others  present,  to 
recognize  that  nothing  radical  was  contemplated  by  that 
company.  They  came  from  such  men's  luncheon  clubs 
as  have  sometimes  seemed  die  small  town  citadels  of 
the  status  quo,  the  Lions,  the  Civitans,  the  Rotarians, 
the  Kiwanians,  the  Exchange,  and  their  new  feminine 
counterparts,  the  Pilots.  Beside  diem  sat  the  ladies  repre- 
senting the  organized  respectability  of  the  Georgia  Par- 
ents and  Teachers,  the  Federated  Church  Women,  the  Li- 
brary Association,  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the 
Association  of  University  Women,  the  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Council,  and  the  Business  and  Professional  Women. 
There  were  gentlemen  from  the  Georgia  Press  Associa- 
tion and  the  Georgia  Education  Association.  Among  those 
present  was  W.  C.  Henson,  lawyer  of  Cartersville,  who 
had  long  been  interested  in  the  idea  which  the  dinner  was 
to  make  a  movement.  Nearly  half  of  them  came  fror 
little  towns.  That  dinner  was  only  the  first  of  a  continu- 
ing series  held  every  month.  Alternately  in  Atlanta  anc 
Macon,  gathered  the  heads  of  the  organizations  whicr 
made  the  group  from  which  came  the  reports,  carefully 
prepared  from,  the  first  and  better  written  as  the  work  prt 
ceeded.  So  they  began  to  stir  thinking  about  Georgia,  or 
the  basis  of  incontrovertible  facts  about  Georgia,  in  the 
heads  of  Arthur  Heyman  II  and  thousands  of  older  Geor- 
gians from  the  capitol  in  Atlanta  to  the  county  seats,  to 
people  as  often  puzzled  as  pathetic  in  the  towns  and  on 
the  land  of  a  state  in  which  pride  buttered  few  corn 
pones. 

In  September  the  process  of  telling  Georgia  about  itself 
began  quietly  enough.  Emily  Woodward,  whose  "Em- 
pire" has  seemed  to  Georgians  an  answer  to  Erskine  Cald- 
well's  "Tobacco  Road,"  presented  the  diverse  details  of 
Georgia's  past  and  present.  Then  the  late  Dr.  Charles 
Herty  directed  the  assembling  of  the  facts  on  die  state's 
natural  resources.  But  by  the  time  the  report  on  agricul- 
ture, prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dean  Paul  W.  Chap- 
man of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  had  been  spread 
across  Georgia  in  November,  the  idea  must  have  been 
growing  that  there  was  plenty  for  Georgians  to  think 
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CITIZENS'  FACT  FINDING 

Here  are  some  of  the  facts  which  the  Committee  collected  and  broadcast  for  the 
consideration  of  Georgia  citizens: 


A bout  Education: 


Georgia  spends  less  per  pupil  than  any  state  in  the  union 
except  Arkansas:  $30.96. 

Georgia  teachers  are  underpaid. 

School  attendance  is  poor — nearly  15  percent  of  the 
state's  school  age  children  are  not  enrolled  at  all. 

Georgia  schools  discriminate  against  Negro  children.  Sev- 
enty percent  of  the  Negro  children  attend  one-room 
schools,  only  19  percent  of  the  white  children;  teachers 
in  white  schools  receive  nearly  twice  the  pay  of  teachers 
in  Negro  schools;  the  school  year  is  shorter  for  Negro 
children. 


About  Religious,  Civic  and  Social  Forces: 

Georgia  stands  among  the  top  states  in  church  member- 
ship. 

Preachers'  salaries  and  the   value  of  church  property  in 
Georgia  average  about  half  the  national  figure. 

Most  rural  preachers,  white  and  Negro,  are  absentees. 

Many  Georgia   churches   are   open   only  once   or  twice   a 
month  for  an  hour  of  preaching. 
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and 
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Few  rural  churches   are  community  centers. 

Half  the  white  and  three  quarters  of  the  Negro  schools 
have  no  Parent  Teachers  Association. 

Among  the  organizations  having  large  memberships  and 
broad  programs  in  Georgia  are  the  Federation  of  Wo- 
men's Clubs  (20,000  members  in  350  clubs)  and  Georgia 
Federation  of  Colored  Women's  Clubs  (225  clubs  with 
"a  few  thousand"  members);  State  Education  Associa- 
tion, American  Association  of  University  Women  (12 
branches  and  7688  members);  men's  civic  clubs  ("nearly 
8000  members");  chambers  of  commerce  (35  associa- 
tions). 


About  Agriculture: 

Georgia  tops  the  list  of  states  for  production  of  water- 
melons, peanuts,  pimiento  peppers;  stands  second  in 
peaches. 

Nearly  60  percent  of  the  landless  tenants  move  every 
year. 

Of  35,000  farm  homes  in  18  counties,  93  percent  were 
one  story  only;  they  averaged  4.4  rooms  for  5.7  persons; 
only  24  percent  had  living  rooms;  water  was  carried  by 
hand  an  average  of  171  feet. 


Georgia  ranks  third  among  the  states  in  farm 
population,  second  in  farm  tenancy,  thirty- 
ninth  in  gross  income  per  farm. 

"We  produce  less  than  one  percent  of  the 
mules  used  on  Georgia  farms." 

"Georgia  has  probably  spent  less  for  agri- 
cultural research  than  any  state  in  the  na- 
tion." 


Climate  and  Population: 

Georgia  has  eight  of  the  nine  climates  of 
the  United  States — all  except  the  semi-tropi- 
cal climate  of  southern  Florida. 

The  growing  season  ranges  from  179  days 
in  the  Blue  Ridge  to  270  days  in  the  coastal 
region. 

Compared  to  the  state's  vast  area,  the  popu- 
lation is  sparse. 

With  2.37  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
country,  Georgia  in  1935  received  1.4  percent 
of  the  national  income. 

Two  thirds  of  the  population  is  rural.  Forty 
percent  live  in  families  with  an  annual  in- 
come of  $403  or  less. 

In  one  decade  it  is  estimated  that  400,000 
young,  able-bodied  Georgians  left  the  state 
in  search  of  opportunity  elsewhere. 
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Left,  Miss  Wilkins.  vigorous 
president  of  the  Georgia 
League  of  Women  Voters, 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Georgia  citizens'  movement. 
Right,  discussing  the  report 
on  education:  the  president 
of  the  Georgia  Education 
Association,  the  president  of 
the  Congress  of  Parents- 
Teachers,  and  the  former 
chancellor  of  the  University 
System  of  Georgia 
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about  short  of  perfect  pride  in  Georgia.  The  state  was 
given  credit  for  predominance  in  peanuts  (in  many  other 
things  also),  but  it  was  also  given  reason  to  be  disturbed 
about  people  caught  in  a  process  like  the  erosion  of  the 
land.  The  reports  continued  on  industry  and  commerce, 
on  health,  on  education,  on  public  welfare.  And  not  only 
Arthur  Heyman  II  began  to  wonder  whether  Georgia  was 
the  undoubted  best  state  in  the  Union. 

One  country  editor  grumbled  that  the  fact  finders  must 
be  talking  about  Georgia  in  the  Caucasus,  not  the  Georgia 
of  his  home  and  his  delight.  But  grumbling  was  not  the 
general  reaction.  Beyond  the  copies  of  the  report  which 
went  to  the  five  thousand  local  units  of  the  sixteen  spon- 
soring groups  for  dissemination  and  discussion  of  the 
facts  among  their  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  mem- 
bers, there  came  in  over  seven  thousand  other  requests  for 
the  reports.  Georgia  may  have  been  disturbed  to  hear,  but 
definitely  Georgia  was  not  disinclined  to  listen.  Indeed, 
by  the  time  the  movement  came  to  make  its  report  on  the 
Georgia  penal  system,  a  subject  which  book  and  movie 
about  Georgia  chain  gangs  had  once  charged  with  emo- 
tion, increased  demand  made  it  cheaper  to  print  than 
mimeograph  the  able  and  enlightened  report  of  Tarleton 
Collier,  columnist  on  The  Atlanta  Georgian,  and  the 
others  which  followed  it.  Printed  as  neat  pamphlets,  the 
reports  advanced  in  quality  as  well  as  in  appearance  and 
in  circulation.  Beyond  the  bare  facts  of  the  first  reports, 
Georgians  learned  in  successive  inventories,  which  avoided 
no  explosive  possibilities  in  the  facts,  about  their  taxes, 
their  political  system,  about  their  relationship  to  the  fed- 
eral government  and  about  the  religious,  civic  and  social 
forces  in  their  state.  To  this  hour  no  professional  patriot 
or  professional  politician  has  attacked  either  the  truth  or 
the  good  intention  of  this  most  amazing  experiment  in 
adult  education  which  may  profoundly  alter  the  "dull, 
half-wit  ways"  of  a  once  uninformed,  even  uninterested, 
democracy. 

The  last  of  the  twelve  reports  on  the  various  aspects  of 
Georgia  life  was  published  in  August  1938.  That  meant 
completion  of  the  task  of  the  inventory  determined  upon 
at  the  dinner  in  August  1937.  But  it  definitely  did  not 
mean  completion  of  the  movement's  activities.  There  was 
time  to  hear  from  the  people,  and  the  people  clearly  indi- 
cated they  wanted  more.  Deliberately  the  representatives  of 
the  sponsoring  organizations  after  these  months  of  inac- 
tivity— or  really  several  quiet  months  of  planning — deter- 
mined to  continue  its  fact  finding  using  a  series  of  reports 
on  a  subject  which  has  been  controversial  throughout  the 
South.  Directly  so  far  as  Georgia  is  concerned,  it  means 


to  face  the  by-now-famous  Economic  Problem  No.  1.  Ar- 
rangements have  already  been  made  to  secure  fifteen 
thousand  copies  of  the  report  of  the  National  Emergency 
Council  on  the  Economic  Conditions  of  the  South.  These 
copies  will  come  to  the  Citizens'  Fact  Finding  Commit- 
tee in  the  fifteen  separate  sections  of  that  report  and  not 
in  the  complete,  now  familiar,  yellow  pamphlet.  And  each 
month  four  sections  will  be  sent  out,  adequately  annotated 
from  the  earlier  Fact  Finding  reports  to  show  the  situa- 
tion in  Georgia  alone  in  regard  to  the  general  problem 
presented  in  the  report  for  the  whole  South. 

Such  a  course  may  bring  the  national  report  arounc 
full  circle  from  a  beginning  in  Georgia  to  an  end  in  the 
service  of  Georgia  people.  There  is  a  story  hard  to  verify 
but  also  hard  to  escape,  that  the  President's  famous  letter 
in  which  he  described  the  South  as  Economic  Problem 
No.  1  and  called  for  the  report  upon  its  situation  was  itseli 
a  result  of  the  Georgia  Fact  Finding  Movement.  At  its 
best,  the  story  goes  that  a  young  representative  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  traveling  through  Georgia  was 
amazed,  when  he  talked  to  ordinary  folk  in  the  Georgia 
fields,  at  the  clarity  and  the  understanding  of  their  an- 
swers to  his  questions  about  Georgia  agricultural  condi- 
tions. He  had  never  heard  of  the  Georgia  Fact  Finding 
Movement  but  he  recognized  some  influence  which  was 
carrying  facts  to  the  people.  He  asked  about  it.  And  the 
people  who  repeated  its  information  were  not  sure  about 
the  movement  themselves.  They  stood  beyond  the  printec 
and  mimeographed  reports  in  the  realm  of  the  oral  dis 
semination  of  the  information  in  them.  They  only  knev 
that  there  was  some  kind  of  a  fact  finding  committe 
working  in  the  state. 

The  traveler  from  Washington  investigated.  He  founc 
out  about  the  monthly  dinners  in  Atlanta  and  Macon 
where  at  a  table  decorated  in  dramatization  of  the  subject 
of  the  monthly  report,  the  authority  chosen  earlier  by  the 
same  group  presents  his  report  to  it.  He  discovered  how 
the  reports  themselves  are  sent  out  to  each  of  the  loca 
units  of  the  sixteen  organizations,  the  Lions  Club  in  Val 
dosta,  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  in  Alapaha,  the 
Women's  Club  in  Gainesville,  to  a  Home  Demonstration 
Club  in  Gwinnett  County,  to  like  organizations  in  towns 
little  and  big  and  in  rural  communities  throughout  the 
state.  And  in  such  local  meetings  the  written  report  be- 
comes the  material  for  the  spoken  report  and  from  the 
meeting,  from  the  members  by  word  of  mouth  as  far  as 
talk  goes  in  Georgia,  the  facts  flow  out  to  the  people  anc 
wide  among  them.  The  mechanics  of  the  business  and  the 
spirit  of  the  business  excited  him.  And  like  a  good  fielc 
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man  he  carried  his  excitement  to  his  superiors  in  Wash- 
ington. Beyond  that  story  the  certain  fact  is  that  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  M.  L.  Wilson  asked  that  a  rep- 
resentative come  to  Washington  to  speak  on  the  Georgia 
Fact  Finding  Movement  in  connection  with  a  series  of 
conferences  for  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Department 
in  Washington.  The  ideal  representative  of  the  movement 
went.  Josephine  Wilkins  is,  as  she  insists,  only  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  sixteen  organizations  which  have  made  the 
movement  the  effective  force  which  it  is.  The  strength  of 
the  movement  lies  in  the  fact  that  no  one  person,  no  one 
organization,  is  responsible  for  its  success.  Indeed,  that 
success  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  many  have  made 
it  and  not  one  or  a  few.  But  since  the  days  when,  as  a 
banker's  daughter  who,  while  she  danced  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  with  the  boys  who  were  to  be  the  masters 
of  Georgia,  was  stirred  with  the  importance  to  all  Geor- 
gians of  the  welfare  of  the  masses  of  Georgia,  Josephine 
Wilkins  has  labored  in  the  faith  that  if  Georgians  knew 
about  their  state  they  would  make  Georgia  the  better  state 
it  ought  to  be.  Furthermore,  at  the  outset  of  the  movement 
the  organization  she  heads  agreed  to  house  and  handle  the 
reports  which  the  group  secured  and  sponsored. 

So  it  was  Josephine  Wilkins  who  went  to  Washington. 
Miss  Wilkins  greatly  interested  the  staff  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  whom  she  spoke.  But  just  as  the 
information  of  the  movement  had  been  going  down  to 
the  ordinary  people  of  Georgia,  information  about  it  had 
been  going  up  to  the  important  people  in  Washington.  So 
far  the  story  is  clear  but  there  is  a  gap  here,  unpassable. 
Nobody  can  count  all  the  influences  that  shape  a  Presi- 
dent's mind.  But  it  was  little  more  than  two  months  after 
the  work  of  the  movement,  the  necessity  for  its  work,  and 
die  facts  which  it  was  discovering  and  disseminating  about 
Georgia  were  described  in  Washington  that  the  President 
called  from  the  White  House  for  similar  information 
about  the  state  of  the  South. 

It  is  certainly  not  necessary  to  go  into  all  the  details  of 
:he  reception  in  the  South  of  the  report  which  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  country  received  in  answer  to  his  request 
:or  the  facts  about  Economic  Problem  No.  1.  But  it  is  per- 
inent  to  say  that  the  Fact  Finding  Movement  in  Georgia 
las  certain  definite  advantages  in  carrying  facts  about 
Georgia  problems  to  Georgians  over  any  national  effort  to 
:arry  facts  basic  to  the  problems  of  a  region  from  Washi- 
ngton to  that  region.  Certainly  this  is  true  so  far  as  the 
South  is  concerned.  Some  distrust  undoubtedly  was 
stirred  in  1938.  Even  a  Democratic  President  with  a  home 
or  his  health  in  Georgia  apparently  aroused  as  much  re- 
entment  as  agreement  when,  seeking  "liberal"  southern 
Senators  to  support  his  New  Deal  program,  he  told  Geor- 
gians how  he  hoped  they  would  vote  in  nominating  a 
Jnited  States  Senator. 

"We  Georgians,"  a  tobacco  farmer  in  South  Georgia 
old  me  in  the  midst  of  the  senatorial  campaign  in  which 
tie  President  intervened  in  the  summer  of  1938,  "are 
Georgian  as  hell." 

And  so,  fortunately,  is  the  Georgia  Fact  Finding  Move- 
ment. And  not  only  native;  its  sponsoring  organizations 
are  composed  of  respectable,  conservative,— and  to  use  a 
phrase  which  does  not  exist  in  Georgia— middle  class  folk. 
They  are  die  people  Georgians  think  of  when  they  think 
af  Georgia.  They  are  the  people  who  believe  in  God  and 
Georgia,  decency  and  democracy.  Most  of  them,  although 
they  are  above  deep  poverty,  (Continued  on  page  250) 
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The  report  on  Georgia's  natural  resources  was  prepared  by 
the  late  Charles  Hetty,  here  shown  speaking.  Beside  him  the 
governor  of  the  Kiwanis  and  head  of  the  Press  Association 


Emory  University  economics  professors,  the  president  of  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  governor  of  the  Civitans 
and  the  Lions  Clubs  discuss  industrial  and  commercial  facts 


SC°"  C°Uege'  the  Education  Asso- 
the    Home    Demonstration    Council    and    the    church 
take  up  the  report  on  state  religious,  civic  and  socfal  force. 
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China  in  the  Rising  Sun 


by  X (Drawings  by  the  author) 


Twelve  months  in  the  life  of  a  5000-year-old  country,  as  seen  by  a  remark- 
able American  woman  who  must  remain  nameless  because  of  the  danger  in 
which  her  revelations  would  place  her  associates  who,  like  herself,  have  be- 
held first-hand  the  ruthless  Japanese  invasion  of  China.  Above  the  fury  of 
guns  and  grenades,  above  the  unforgettable  cries  of  the  wounded,  rises  the 
simple  eloquence  of  this  social  service  missionary  who,  as  war  correspondent, 
brings  the  tragedy  in  China  close  home  to  Americans. 


Summer  OUR  VACATION  MOUNTAIN  WAS  A  SHANGRI-LA 
1937  —as  remote  from  harsh  realities  as  the  myth- 
ical Tibetan  monastery  pictured  in  "Lost 
Horizon."  Southward  the  flat  country  stretched  as  far  as 
you  could  see,  like  a  counterpane  tufted  with  harvests, 
tawny  and  green.  North,  east  and  west  were  mountains 
and  more  mountains,  range  after  purple  range.  The  vil- 
lages below  us,  on  the  shores  of  a  coffee -colored  river, 
seemed  in  some  happy  valley  where  sorrow  never  comes. 
Here  among  the  woods  and  mists  and  cforal  lilies  we  took 
stock  of  the  present  and  organized  for  the  future. 

China  was  at  the  moment  of  greatest  promise  in  5000 
years  of  history.  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  Communists,  by 
a  miracle  of  synthesis,  had  each  abandoned  an  extreme 
position  and  had  united  on  a  common  platform  of  na- 
tional reconstruction  for  all  China.  For  ten  years,  Dr.  Jim- 
mie  Yen  had  demonstrated  his  "Thousand  Character" 
classes,  his  medical,  cultural,  educational  and  economic 
services  for  the  rural  populations.  Irrigation,  scientific  use 
of  fertilizers  and  sprays,  sowing  seed  with  a  high  yield,  all 
could  increase  the  average  farmer's  income  from  50  to 
100  percent.  Now  these  services  were  being  introduced 
into  Kiangsi  on  a  province-wide  scale  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  Madame  Chiang. 

The  students  throughout  the  country  were  urged  as 
their  patriotic  duty  to  spend  their  vacations  in  their  home 
farm  communities  cooperating  with  this  reconstruction  in- 
stead of  training  exclusively  for  white-collar  jobs.  There 
was  a  yeasty  ferment  of  anticipation  of  what  could  be 
done  for  China's  Forgotten  Man,  die  farmer — compris- 
ing four  fifths  of  China's  millions  and  one  fifth  the  popu- 
lation of  the  world.  The  New  Life  Movement  sponsored 
by  General  and  Madame  Chiang  was  quickening  die 
social  conscience  with  a  spiritual  dynamic.  Though  Japan 
was  exerting  pressure  in  the  Peiping-Tientsin  areas,  yet 
the  liberal  elements  in  that  country  seemed  to  be  working 
for  a  peaceful  partnership  in  trade  with  China  that  would 
have  meant  prosperity  for  everyone.  E — ,  my  fellow 
social  worker,  and  I  were  anxious  to  get  back  to  the  baby 
clinics,  farmers'  cooperatives  and  student  conferences  that 
comprised  our  small  share  in  this  mighty  movement;  and 
when  our  vacation  time  was  up  we  eagerly  ordered  don- 
keys for  an  early  morning  trip  to  the  railroad  station  in 
the  valley. 

The  old  man  who  brought  our  donkeys  next  day  looked 
like  a  drowsy  Rip  Van  Winkle  still  walking  in  his  sleep. 
He  was  late,  and  I  said: 

"We  may  be  too  slow  going  down  the  mountain.  Per- 
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haps  we  shall  miss  die  train." 

"Mei  yu  huo  ch'e,"  he  said  matter-of-factly.  "There  is 
no  train." 

After  further  questioning  we  found  there  had  been  no 
train  for  some  days.  He  didn't  know  why,  but  undoubt- 
edly "yu  shih" — there  was  some  business  afoot.  We  had 
not  seen  a  paper  for  a  week  and  wondered  what  could 
have  happened. 

We  half  rode,  half  chased,  our  donkeys  down  the  stony 
water-course  that  passes  for  a  mountain  road,  and  arrived 
breathless  at  the  station.  No  trains  were  going  through  to 
Peiping;  but  if  we  waited  long  enough,  a  train  might  take 
us  in  the  other  direction  towards  our  home  mission.  We 
waited  all  day  in  that  little  mud-walled  town.  Finally,  as 
the  sunset  flamed  and  ran  with  blood  like  a  battlefield,  the 
train  pulled  in.  There  seemed  nodiing  unusual  about  the 
cars  or  the  passengers,  at  first.  Then  I  noticed  the  mother 
in  the  seat  opposite  me  was  clutching  her  small  son  with 
a  look  of  frozen  despair — they  were  fleeing  for  their  lives 
from  a  home  already  blotted  out  by  war!  We  questione 
other  passengers,  and  learned  that  our  train  was  carrying 
about  sixty  wounded  from  the  war  zone. 

HOURS    LATER,    WE    ARRIVED    AT    OUR    HOME    STATION    ABOUT 

midnight".  Stretchers  had  been  laid  on  the  ground  ready 
for  the  wounded.  A  brigade  of  Chinese  soldiers  wa 
marching  to  the  station  to  take  the  return  train  to  the 
battle  line.  The  boys  seemed  hot  in  their  gray  uniforms. 
They  mopped  their  faces  and  trudged  beside  fieldpiece 
lashed  to  mules.  Their  banner  was  carried  on  its  staf 
rolled  neatly  in  brown  paper. 

We  rickshawed  home  and  roused  the  gateman.  Our 
compound  seemed  die  same  peaceful  shelter,  unchanged 
by  threat  of  war.  Surely  this  outbreak  was  just  anothc 
"incident"  to  be  settled  by  another  sacrifice  of  Chinese  ter- 
ritory. We  unpacked  our  vacation  duffle  and  mobilized 
ourselves  mentally  for  the  thrilling  program  of  student  [ 
conferences  and  social  service  ahead  of  us. 

Our  compound  is  typical  of  many  similar  "good  neigh- 
bor" units  scattered  throughout  die  length  and  breadth    \ 
of  China.  Like  most  missions  in  China  we  have  about    I 
thirty  acres  surrounded  by  a  nine-foot  wall  with  imposing, 
heavy  gates.  Widiin  die  wall  are  a  hospital,  a  school,  resi- 
dences  and   truck   gardens — with   everything  geared    to 
render  the  maximum  service  to  our  community. 

As  THE  WAR  NEWS  GREW  WORSE  INSTEAD  OF  BETTER,  GROUPS. 

of  Chinese  highschool  boys  and  girls  came  to  us  for  train- 
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ing  in  first-aid  so  that  they  could  serve  in  the  wounded 
soldiers'  hospitals.  The  few  doctors  and  nurses  never 
could  have  managed  without  them.  The  hundreds  of 
wounded  were  hidden  in  Chinese  school  buildings  instead 
of  being  taken  to  the  regular  hospitals  where  they  would 
have  been  too  easy  targets  for  bombers.  A  Red  Cross  flag 
would  no  more  have  been  displayed  than  a  bull's-eye. 

E —  and  I  got  some  supplies  to  take  to  a  wounded  sol- 
diers' hospital.  We  had  packages  of  lotus  root  flour  which 
makes  an  excellent  milky  gruel  for  those  with  damaged 
mouths  and  throats;  and  we  had  dozens  of  eggs.  (At  first 
we  took  fresh  goat's  milk,  but  Chinese  aren't  used  to  milk 
and  objected  to  the  smell  of  it.)  The  two  Chinese  doctors 
in  charge  greeted  us  cordially,  and  took  us  to  one  of  the 
wards  in  what  had  been  a  classroom.  The  four  rows  of 
beds  were  nothing  but  straw-filled  bags,  soggy  pillows  and 
blankets,  all  mounted  on  boards  and  saw-horses.  Not  a 
pillowcase  or  sheet  in  the  room.  But  dressers,  nurses,  and 
doctors  moved  with  dispatch,  putting  sterile  dressings  on 
wounds.  A  boy  of  seventeen  moaned  as  his  foot  wobbled; 
both  leg  bones  had  been  shot  away  above  die  ankle,  yet  he 
protested  an  amputation  for  fear  he  couldn't  support  his 
mother  if  he  were  a  cripple.  One  handsome  young  soldier 
was  nursing  a  gangrened  left  arm.  The  bone  was  crushed 
above  the  elbow,  and  he  had  been  days  en  route  to  the 
hospital.  But  he  still  hoped  to  save  his  arm.  Another  boy 
of  seventeen  was  covered  widi  shrapnel  wounds — eye, 
chest  and  arm  shredded.  The  soldiers  sobbed  for  their 
mothers  as  painful  dressings  were  changed.  But  all  asked 
just  to  be  patched  up  enough  to  go  back  and  fight  for 
China.  Their  one  complaint  was  they  couldn't  get  near 
enough  to  the  invaders  to  do  anything  to  diem.  Japanese 
airplanes  flew  over  and  crushed  diem  as  diey  huddled  in 
the  trenches;  and  there  were  no  Chinese  planes  to  protect 
them. 

A  steady  infiltration  of  wounded  kept  coming  into  our 
own  hospital  from  civilian  bombing  casualties  near  die 
battle  line.  One  baby  of  three  had  her  leg  shattered  from 
the  shell  diat  instantly  killed  the  sister  who  was  holding 
her  in  her  arms. 

In  midsummer  came 
our  first  bombing.  A 
squadron  of  planes 
roared  down  upon  us 
and  bombed  the  sta- 
tion, an  ammunition 
car  on  a  siding,  and 
then  a  train  of  refu- 
gees and  an  orphan 
asylum  where  eighty 
children  scampered 
out  five  minutes  be- 
fore the  roof  crashed 
in.  The  wounded  were 
carried  to  our  hospital 
— a  litde  girl  with 
shrapnel-filled  legs;  a 
father  with  split  skull; 
a  teacher  fatally 

wounded.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  a  human 
being  deliberately  try  to  take  another's  life,  and  the  world 
became  a  black  abyss.  It  will  forever  divide  my  personal 
history  into  "before"  and  "after." 

Now  the  refugees  swarmed  upon  us  with  fantastic  tales 
of  forty  planes  due  to  lay  our  whole  countryside  flat.  We 
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billeted  friends  in  every  inch  of  space.  The  great  kettles  in 
the  school  were  busy  boiling  with  millet  which  makes  a 
good  hot  cereal.  We  sent  the  cereal  around  in  buckets, 
watching  warily  as  planes  passed  overhead. 

There  was  a  poison  gas  scare,  and  for  a  time  we  were 
swapping  anti-gas  solutions  as  eagerly  as  ladies  exchanging 
cookie  recipes  at  a  sewing  society.  Professional  gas  masks 
were  as  impossible  to  get  as  crown  jewels.  But  we  made 
out  with  basins  of  washing-soda  and  pads  of  gauze.  We 
felt  safer  seeing  die  antidotes  in  readiness.  But  I  strangled 
so  on  the  washing  soda  which  I  tried  to  inhale  from  a  pad 
saturated  with  it  that  I  was  thankful  not  to  have  to  find 
out  what  die  gas  itself  would  do  to  me. 

Late  summer  was  a  succession  of  might-have-beens.  No 
more  cooperatives  organized  because,  with  the  constant 
bombing  of  die  villages,  it  was  deadly  for  even  a  small 
group  to  assemble.  No  student  conference,  for  the  stu- 
dents not  helping  widi  first-aid  and  Y.M.C.A.  work  in 
die  hospitals  had  fled  south  or  back  to  dieir  country  homes. 
Every  day  dawned  widi  the  freezing  thought  that  before 
night  any  one  of  us  might  be  the  sort  of  awful  corpse  a 
bomb  makes  widi  a  direct  hit. 

Life  fell  into  strange  patterns,  and  even  terror  became 
a  habit.  The  first  air  raid  warning  sirens  usually  came 
about  6:30  A.  M.,  just  in  time  to  cheat  me  of  my  bath  in 
a  tin  tub — but  with  velvety  soft  rain  water — our  one  lux- 
ury. A  desperate  tumble  to  the  cellar,  buttoning  clothes. 
Mothers  hugging  babies,  with  toddlers  tagging,  tumbled 
down  the  cellar  steps  after  us.  But  after  sixty  people  were 
smodiered  to  death  when  a  "bomb-proof"  shelter  near  the 
railroad  station  collapsed  on  them  we  didn't  go  to  die 
cellar  any  more,  but  hid  in  corners  on  the  first  floor. 

Autumn     THE  JAPANESE  ARMY  CAME  BLASTING  ITS  WAY 

1937        toward  us  through  die  mud.  Two  days  and 

a  night  of  bombing,  while  die  eardi  rocked 

around  us.  Many  Chinese  fled  to  the  country  and  were 

hunted  through  the  fields  by  planes  diat  machine-gunned 

them  like  small  game.  We  were  frantically  trying  to  keep 

three  thousand  refugees  fed  and  out  of  sight  when  die 

battle  struck  us.  All 
night  the  shells 
screamed  overhead.  At 
five  A.  M.  came  a  pause, 
and  we  scattered  to 
our  jobs.  I  was  busy 
helping  boil  millet 
when  the  first  shell 
landed  in  our  yard. 
We  dashed  into  cellars 
while  the  roofs  flew  to 
pieces  overhead.  Moth- 
ers with  babies  sat 
close  as  they  could  on 
the  coal.  The  babies 
could  not  be  hushed. 
It  was  strange  to  hear 

saw-horses  in  a  former  schoolroom  a    baby's    thin    wail    in 

the  midst  of  gunfire, 

as  die  batde  flowed  round  us.  Then  one  mother  began  to 
sing  a  chorus  that  they  had  loved: 

God  will  take  care  of  you 
In  every  day,  o'er  all  the  way, 
He  will  take  care  of  you, 
God  will  take  care  of  you. 
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They  sang  this  softly  over  and  over  while  the  guns  thun- 
dered. 

Our  place  looked  hurricane-swept  after  the  battle — 
roofs  and  branches  everywhere,  and  yawning  holes  in 
the  buildings.  Seven  refugees  were  killed — two  grand- 
mothers, two  mothers,  a  little  girl,  and  two  elderly  men. 
But  we  were  grateful  others  were  spared.  Now  we  had 
the  worry  of  wondering  what  the  Japanese  would  do  to 
us.  There  was  an  orgy  of  slaughter  in  the  town  and  coun- 
tryside, but  the  army  officers  were  polite  to  us  and  gave 
us  an  official  notice  to  put  on  the  door  proclaiming  a  rec- 
ognized refuge  zone.  Some  soldiers  who  came  in  from 
time  to  time  with  bloodstained  uniforms  and  bayonets 
gave  us  some  bad  moments.  We  had  hot  water  to  drink 
at  the  gate,  and  piles  of  little  Gospels.  Every  soldier  who 
came  was  given  a  drink  and  a  Gospel,  with  a  deep  bow. 
Then  they  bowed  back  and  a  social  atmosphere  was  cre- 
ated which  seemed  to  arouse  inhibitions. 

OUR    REFUGEES    GRADUALLY    DISPERSED    AS    THE    COUNTRYSIDE 

seemed  to  return  to  normal.  We  had  a  flag-making  bee 
and  provided  every  family  with  a  red-spot-on-white  flag 
before  they  left.  We  were  glad  the  Japanese  flag  was  so 
simple  to  make.  Imagine  having  to  make  600  American 
flags  with  stars  and  stripes. 

Our  paralyzed  little  town  began  to  pick  itself  up  and 
go  about  as  well  as  it  could  with  its  leading  citizens  refu- 
gees, its  streets  a  mass  of  rubble,  its  wires  down  and  its 
stores  looted  clean.  The  market  used  to  be  a  center  for 
selling  Japanese  goods — bicycles,  thermos  bottles,  tooth 
brushes,  celluloid  dolls,  flashlights,  fountain  pens,  all  from 
Japan.  But  the  market  had  been  bombed  flat,  and  who 


atrocity  was  committed  for  revenge.  The  Japanese  officials 
regretted  the  affair,  and  sent  a  representative  to  the  me- 
morial services. 

Three  American  missionaries  also  disappeared  in  Shan- 
si  two  days  after  the  Japanese  came  in.  The  Americans — 
a  young  couple,  and  a  single  woman  missionary — re- 
ceived a  mysterious  summons  at  night  to  go  out  on  an 
errand  of  mercy.  They  performed  their  errand,  then  dis- 
appeared on  the  way  home,  and  have  never  been  heard 
of  since. 

We  were  helpless  to  protect  our  Chinese  friends.  A  lit- 
tle woman  came  to  me  with  her  twelve-year-old  daughter. 
The  mother  was  bent  and  frail,  and  quivering  with  fear. 
"Please  save  my  husband;  he  is  all  I  have,  and  they 
have  taken  him  to  military  prison,"  she  sobbed.  Her  hus- 
band had  been  a  refugee  in  our  compound,  but  had  gone 
home  to  see  if  their  little  house  was  safe.  He  was  a  peanut 
peddler.  The  Japanese  were  investigating  a  neighbor's 
house  and  found  a  picture  of  a  Chinese  in  uniform,  just  as 
the  peanut  peddler  was  passing.  The  Japanese  soldier 
seized  the  peddler,  struck  him  on  the  head  with  a  bayonet, 
said  he  was  the  original  of  the  photograph,  and  dragged 
the  poor  man  away  to  military  prison;  his  wife  hadn't  seen 
him  since. 

The  only  son  of  a  widow  went  off  in  a  Japanese  truck 
to  do  some  coolie  work  and  earn  a  few  cents  to  support 
his  mother.  He  never  came  back.  His  frantic  mother  was 
told  several  days  later  by  a  neighbor  that  her  son's  body 
was  lying  in  a  river  some  distance  away. 

A  Chinese  youth  who  had  been  working  for  die  Japa- 
nese came  home  shaking  with  terror  and  collapsed  from 
shock.  He  had  gone  to  work  as  usual  that  morning,  but 

as  he  stepped  into  the  court- 
yard where  he  was  employed 
he  found  the  body  of  a  young 
fellow-workman  —  beaten  to 
death  and  flung  on  die 
ground  in  a  pool  of  blood. 
The  young  chap  had  had  a 
small  monkey-wrench  in  his 
pocket,  and  die  Japanese  had 
killed  him  on  die  suspicion 
diat  he  might  have  been  plan- 
ning to  tear  up  the  railroad 
tracks. 


Air  raid:  mothers  hugging  babies,  with  toddlers  tagging — even  terror  becomes  a  habit 


in  the  wrecked  community  could  buy  these  luxuries  now? 
Reports  were  confirmed  of  die  massacre  of  foreigners 
by  the  Japanese  at  inland  stations.  A  French  nun  told 
how  a  group  of  priests  were  slaughtered  in  anodier  French 
mission,  just  two  days  after  the  Japanese  occupation.  A 
group  of  soldiers  in  Japanese  uniforms  forced  dieir  way 
in  as  die  eight  priests  and  one  visitor  were  sitting  down 
to  supper.  The  nine  foreigners  were  bound  widi  wire  and 
taken  a  short  distance  in  a  truck.  They  were  slashed  open 
with  swords,  soaked  with  gasoline  and  burned  to  deadi. 
When  die  French  embassy  investigated,  they  found  only 
a  heap  of  charred  rosaries  and  bones.  The  other  details 
came  out  after  careful  questioning.  It  was  diought  diat 
spies  had  wrongly  reported  die  priests  as  having  sheltered 
prominent  Chinese  officials  among  the  refugees,  and  the 


THE  FATE  OF  CHINESE  WOMEN 
who  could  not  escape  die  in- 
vaders has  been  harrowing. 
Children  have  not  been 
spared.  The  problems  resulting  from  venereal  disease  and 
unwanted  pregnancies  are  overwhelming.  The  girls  in- 
fected in  the  country  have  a  grisly  future  ahead;  for  out- 
side of  the  one  or  two  distant  hospitals  there  is  no  hope  of 
cure.  And  if  they  could  come  to  the  hospitals,  who  could 
afford  die  twenty  dollars  for  the  necessary  injections? 

I  was  at  die  station  when  several  baggage-carloads  of 
geishas  arrived.  They  were  gay  little  girls  dressed  in  kimo- 
nos, Korean  costumes,  or  Western  blouses  and  skirts. 
They  chattered  like  a  girls'  boarding  school  crowd  on  a 
lark.  The  road  all  die  way  from  die  city  gate  to  die  sta- 
tion was  a  Yoshiwara  district  now,  and  die  town  was  wide 
open  in  other  ways.  The  opium  diat  die  Chinese  had  been 
manfully  trying  to  suppress  was  now  flooding  the  place. 
An  English  social  worker  who  has  made  a  special  study 
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of  the  drug  problem  in  Japanese-occupied  zones,  had  de- 
scribed clinics  ostensibly  for  tuberculosis  where  patients 
were  given  injections  of  morphine  and  heroin  and  made 
dope  addicts  instead  of  being  cured.  We  found  morphine 
and  opium  shops  springing  up  all  over  the  city.  And  the 
gambling  dens  were  multiplying.  Everyone  with  a  cop- 
per was  encouraged  to  lose  it. 
Nevertheless  we  received 
many  calls  from  friendly  Jap- 
anese soldiers.  They  came  with 
tragic  faces  and  showed  us 
snapshots  of  wives  and  chil- 
dren. If  they  didn't  know  Eng- 
lish or  Chinese,  they  conversed 
by  writing  Chinese,  the  writ- 
ten language  of  Japan  also. 
Over  and  over  again  they  said 
how  they  hated  this  war  and 
how  hopeless  they  were  of  ever 
seeing  their  homes  and  loved 
ones.  They  had  orders  to  die  in 
China  for  emperor  and  coun- 
try. They  would  go  down  the 
railroad  line  and  we  would 
never  see  them  again.  One 

group  of  cavalry  was  billeted  in  a  nearby  village  where 
a  Chinese  pastor  had  a  little  mud  church.  The  pastor, 
who  looks  like  a  small  edition  of  Confucius  with  his  rev- 
erend whiskers,  put  up  a  sign:  "This  is  a  Jesus  Chapel." 
Eight  of  the  cavalrymen  were  Christians  and  they  made 
all  speed  to  the  mud  church.  They  fairly  hugged  the  old 
man,  and  their  pencils  flew  as  they  wrote  how  glad  they 
were  to  find  a  Christian  home  in  this  strange  land  of 
China.  When  they  left,  they  gave  every  house  where  they 
had  stayed  two  dollars  and  a  big  bag  of  oats.  This  was 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  experience  of  many  villages 
where  the  peasants  had  to  run  for  their  lives.  It  was  ex- 
traordinary to  see  the  fellowship  established  immediately 
between  Christian  Chinese  and  Japanese  who  felt  them- 
selves citizens,  as  it  were,  of  the  same  Heavenly  King- 
dom. The  Japanese  soldiers  came  to  worship  and  pray 
with  us,  and  sang  hymns  with  the  same  tune  and  mean- 
ing, though  in  a  different  language.  Here  we  already  had 
the  trust  and  friendship  that  the  warlords  protest  they 
are  striving  for,  using  the  dubious  methods  of  war  and 
persecution.  We  could  have  had  cooperation  at  once  with- 
out this  hideous  cost  in  blood  and  tears,  in  terror  and  bit- 
terness and  immeasurable  waste. 


Winter     DREADFUL    THINGS    HAVE    HAPPENED    TO    THE 
1938        countryside.    A    huddled    band    of    refugees 
crowded  at  our  gate,  clutching  a  few  pots 
and  tattered  quilts.  The  Japanese  had  shelled  their  vil- 
lage and  machine-gunned  the  people  as  they  ran  for  their 
lives.  The  slow  ones  were  caught — children  learning  to 


Refugees  start  off  once   more   for  home,   each   family   carrying  the  invader's  flag 


toddle  and  mothers  burdened  with  babies.  Their  homes 
were  burned,  all  they  possessed  in  the  world.  The  refu- 
gees were  made  comfortable  in  the  places  vacated  by  the 
ones  who  had  been  with  us  through  the  battle.  Millet 
was  boiled  again.  More  and  more  crowds  came  for  safety 
as  the  army  ranged  more  widely.  A  big  Bible  school  was 
opened  for  the  young  girls  who  were  not  safe  in  the  coun- 
tryside and  another  school  for  the  boys.  Only  the  most 
elementary  reading  lessons  could  be  taught.  All  organized 
education  higher  than  grammar  school  had  been  pro- 
hibited and,  judging  from  Manchuria,  will  be  stopped  in- 
definitely. The  splendid  schools  in  the  city  were  idle,  or 
were  used  for  soldiers'  barracks.  The  refugees  had 
dreadful  tales  to  tell.  In  one  village  about  two  hundred 
ran  into  a  chapel  for  safety,  but  were  burned  alive  there. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  had  been  slaughtered  in  a  cave. 
The  countryside  was  covered  with  burned  and  ruined 
villages,  with  wounded  farmers  and  their  families  dying 
far  from  help. 

We  took  a  bicycle  trip  to  one  of  these  burned  villages. 
We  went  through  courtyard  after  courtyard  with  burned 
well-windlass,  cracked  grindstone,  and  fallen  mud  houses. 
All  stores  of  fuel  and  grain  were  destroyed  in  many 
homes,  together  with  their  padded  winter  suits. 
But  the  wounded  were  the  most  pitiful.  One 
little  girl  lay  flat  on  her  face  with  a  smashed  leg. 
A  father  clutched  his  baby  boy;  the  bullet  that 
had  killed  the  mother  had  broken  the  baby's 
arm.  An  elderly  woman  lay  on  the  bed,  her 
stomach  torn  with  shrapnel. 

The  cases  that  could  be  moved  were  brought 
into  the  hospital,  and  a  doctor  and  nurse  were 
promised  to  dress  the  wounds  of  the  ones  who 
had  to  stay. 

In  the  children's  ward  in  the  hospital  the 
wounds  of  the  babies  were  appalling.  A  sweet  lit- 
tle fellow  twelve  years  old  had  been  run  clean 
through  with  a  Japanese  bayonet.  A  rosy  cheeked 


Home-coming;   all   that  they  posies*  in  the  world 
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two-year-old  who  kept  clamoring  for  more  cereal  had  a 
vicious  cut  in  his  side  from  a  Samurai  sword.  A  boy  in 
the  fracture-frame  was  one  of  six  youngsters  lined  up  to 
be  finished  off  with  one  bullet;  but  the  bullet  had  been 
deflected  and  plowed  its  way  through  the  tender  bodies, 
leaving  mutilation  instead  of  death. 

TRAVELING  NOW  is  DONE  UNDER  CONSIDERABLE  DIFFICULTY. 
There  is  always  a  question  as 
to  whether  the  tracks  have 
been  re-laid.  Then  the  train  is 
so  packed  with  soldiers  that 
civilians  must  take  the  left- 
overs. If  as  Kipling  says  "Trans- 
portation is  civilization,"  China 
is  back  in  the  dark  ages  in  this 
respect.  My  train  trips  are  lurid 
memories  of  jammed  baggage 
cars  with  passengers  sliding 
down  mountains  of  luggage; 
freezing  waits  in  line  at  dawn 
to  get  one  of  the  limited  edition 
tickets  for  the  only  train;  night 
trains  with  the  lights  out  and 
windows  shuttered  for  fear  of 
snipers,  with  an  engine  ginger- 
ly testing  the  track. 

Spring     WE     WERE    PLAN- 

1938       nmg   f°r   a    quiet 

evening  at  home, 

but     the     explosions     outside 

couldn't  be  ignored  any  longer. 

The  noise  had  swelled  from  firecracker  to  hand-grenade 
volume.  We  put  out  the  light  and  crawled  under  the  bed 
as  bullets  whanged  against  the  bricks.  It  turned  out  to  be  a 
guerrilla  attack  at  the  station  where  the  Japanese  garrison 
had  dug  in.  The  Eighth  Route  Army  was  probably  after 
gasoline.  They  had  captured  a  good  many  Japanese  trucks 
and  chauffeurs  but  found  the  upkeep  the  worst  trouble. 
The  People's  Army,  as  the  Eighth  Route  calls  itself,  de- 
pends on  the  Japanese  as  a  bountiful  source  of  supplies. 
By  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  last  explosions  died 
away,  and  we  could  climb  wearily  into  the  bed  from  our 
position  underneath  it. 

At  six  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  Japanese  were  in 
our  compound.  They  dragged  the  gateman  away  from 
his  post  of  duty,  and  rounded  up  every  Chinese  man  and 
boy  in  sight.  The  military  police  were  suspicious  that  we 
were  harboring  Chinese  guerrillas.  Our  American  doctor 
hurried  down  on  his  bicycle  to  bail  out  our  friends  before 
they  were  shot;  and  we  were  mightily  relieved  to  see  the 
whole  contingent  of  seventy  come  back  over  the  hill.  But 
we  were  sorry  for  the  others  herded  into  the  military 
headquarters  on  mere  suspicion.  The  Japanese  army  of 
occupation  hoped  to  terrorize -the  civilians  so  they  would 
cooperate  in  keeping  the  guerrillas  away.  But  many  peo- 
ple have  been  so  frightened  and  despairing  that  they  hur- 
ried out  to  join  the  People's  Army. 

WE  HEARD  THE  ElGHTH  RoUTE  ARMY  BEFORE  WE  MET  THEM. 

They  came  at  night,  and  we  stayed  under  cover.  But  we 
were  not  in  the  least  worried  except  about  accidents,  for 
the  Eighth  Route  Army  is  one  of  the  best-disciplined  and 
courageous  organizations  in  the  world.  When  I  went  out 


vaccinating  in  villages  under  Eighth  Route  control  I  talked 
to  the  farmers  about  them.  Newspaper  men  interviewed 
the  officers,  and  told  us  what  they  had  found  out.  Lone 
women  missionaries  bicycled  in  from  outposts  in  Eighth 
Route  territory.  All  had  the  same  story  to  tell.  They  have 
never  known  such  freedom  from  bandits  and  such  gov- 
ernment cooperation  with  every  welfare  movement  as 
they  have  known  with  this  People's  Army.  Once  the 

communist  army,  they  have 
changed  name,  uniform,  and 
technique.  They  have  severed 
connection  with  the  Third  In- 
ternational of  Russia,  and  are 
loyally  supporting  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  in  his  efforts  to  make  a 
democracy  out  of  China.  Their 
attitude  to  Japan  is  arresting. 

"We  don't  hate  the  Japanese 
people,"  they  say.  "They  are 
slaves  of  the  military  group 
that  is  trying  to  subdue  us.  We 
want  to  be  friends  with  Japan 
and  use  the  resources  of  the 
Orient  for  the  good  of  all." 
They  are  kind  to  prisoners,  and 
I  have  been  assured  by  liberal 
Japanese  in  America  that  many 
Japanese  soldiers  are  now  rec- 
onciled to  spending  the  rest  of 
their  lives  in  China  with  their 
new  friends. 


Having  the  same  written  language,  they  talk  by  writing 


THE  JAPANESE  SOLDIERS  THEM- 

selves  are  anything  but  pleased  with  the  situation  in  China. 
The  distribution  of  the  Japanese  army  could  be  compared 
to  the  ribs  of  an  umbrella  without  the  fabric.  The  armies 
have  penetrated  the  railroads  of  the  eastern  seaboard,  and 
garrison  the  important  stations.  But  the  intervening  space, 
the  fabric  of  the  umbrella,  is  China.  Japan  holds  Peiping, 
Tientsin,  Shanghai,  Canton,  Nanking,  Hankow,  and  in 
the  daytime  has  a  precarious  hold  on  the  means  of  com- 
munications— which  the  Chinese  mobile  troops  tear  up 
every  night.  And  in  between  these  tenuous  lines  of  com- 
munication are  vast  stretches  where  Japan  never  comes 
and  where  China  is  carrying  on  her  age-old  peaceful  agri- 
cultural preoccupations.  But  with  two  important  differ- 
ences: first,  she  is  policed  and  protected  by  her  People's 
Army;  this  army  organizes  education  and  relief,  keeps 
the  bandit  menace  at  a  minimum  and  holds  the  Japanese 
army  in  a  state  of  siege.  Second,  from  the  Yellow  Sea  to 
the  borders  of  Tibet,  China  feels  herself  a  nation  united 
in  the  passion  to  get  rid  of  the  intruder  and  to  achieve 
a  liberal  democracy  for  her  four  hundred  and  fifty 
millions. 

The  People's  Army  is  the  principal  instrument  with 
which  China  hopes  to  achieve  this  freedom.  The  American 
intelligence  officer,  Captain  Carlson  of  the  Marines,  spent 
several  months  last  winter  with  this  People's  Army  as  an 
observer.  He  has  testified  repeatedly  as  to  the  discipline 
and  morale  of  this  vast  popular  organization  which  has 
arisen  to  meet  the  challenge  of  a  desperate  crisis. 

Some  day  a  book  will  be  written  about  the  People's 
Army  as  the  world's  largest  university.  For  every  soldier 
in  it  is  studying.  These  hungry  minds — as  good  brain 
stock  as  the  world  has — now  for  the  first  time  have  op- 
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port  unity  to  feed  and  grow.  The  mere  lack  of  equipment 
doesn't  bother  them.  They  are  learning  in  caves,  with  any 
textbooks  they  can  get  hold  of,  and  they  are  passing  their 
learning  on  to  the  peasant  as  fast  as  they  can.  Perhaps 
the  most  telling  picture  of  this  army  is  reported  by  a  group 
of  welfare  workers  who  visited  them  early  this  spring. 
This  group  of  foreigners  took  some  relief  money  and 
supplies  into  the  heart  of  Shansi  for  the  suffering  Chinese 
civilians.  The  People's  Army  supervised  the  distribution 
of  these  funds  and  never  touched  a  penny  for  them- 
selves. Though  they  themselves  were  hungry  and  in  need, 
the  soldiers  saw  that  every  gift  went  to  its  appointed  civ- 
ilian destination.  Then  their  leader,  Chu  Te,  invited  the 
foreigners  to  Sunday  morning  service,  and  he  himself 
preached  the  sermon. 

"I  believe  in  Christianity  for  four  reasons,"  Chu  Te 
said:  "Christianity  teaches  me  to  value  the  other  fellow 
more  than  myself,  to  lift  up  the  depressed  classes,  to  work 
for  world  peace,  and  to  cast  out  the  spirit  of  evil."  This 
is  the  creed  of  Chu  Te,  one  of  the  "Big  Three"  of  the 
People's  Army.  It  sounds  very  much  like  the  faith  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  of  our  own  Republic. 

A  rash  of  lurid  posters  appeared  on  the  walls  of  Pei- 
ping.  These  posters  depicted  a  sort  of  triumphant  Santa 
Claus  representing  the  imperial  Japanese  army  trampling 
on  the  red  devil  of  communism  in  China.  The  mission  of 
the  Japanese  army  is  to  protect  the  world  from  this  men- 
ace, according  to  the  propaganda  of  the  invaders.  But 
whom  are  the  Japanese  attacking?  Chu  Te,  who  at  great 
personal  sacrifice  is  trying  to  spread  a  minimum  of  the 
comforts  and  necessities  of  life  among  his  suffering  breth- 
ren; and  Chiang  Kai-shek,  who  rises  at  5  o'clock  every 
morning  to  read  the  Bible  and  pray  for  guidance,  as 
Washington  and  Lincoln  prayed  in  the  dark  hours  of 
our  own  American  history?  Just  see  the  contrast  between 
China  as  it  was,  hopeful  and  progressing  under  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  and  now  look  at  the  areas  that  lie  torn  and 
bleeding  under  the  ruthless  domination  of  Japan.  That 
will  give  you  an  idea  as  to  which  regime — Chinese  or 
whom  are  the  Japanese  attacking?  Chu  Te,  who  at  great 
Japanese — means  most  to  the  welfare  of  China,  to  the 
lives  of  the  people  today,  to  the  future  of  their  children 
and  their  country. 

Summer  BACK  IN  AMERICA  I  SUFFER  A  GREAT  CLASHING 
Again  °t  mental  gears  as  I  shift  into  harmony  with 
a  civilization  where  life  is  sacred  and  a  hu- 
man being  can't  be  tortured  and  slaughtered  at  the  mere 
whim  of  a  conquering  soldier.  It  surprised  me  to  see  the 
news  of  one  little  kidnapped  boy  blazoned  day  after  day 
in  front  page  headlines.  After  seeing  babies  bayonetted 
and  torn  with  shrapnel,  I  had  forgotten  that  they  could 
be  considered  so  valuable.  My  friends  found  me  looking 
at  them  strangely.  And  they  would  be  more  disturbed  if 
they  could  have  read  my  thoughts. 

How  can  you  be  so  placid,  so  blithe,  so  smug,  as  if 
this  fairy  tale  of  an  America  were  all  there  is?  Do  you 
know  that  at  this  minute  mothers  are  fleeing  in  sicken- 
ing terror  with  their  babies  in  their  arms?  Have  you  seen 
a  squashed  home  with  smashed  bodies  writhing  under 
the  tumbled  bricks?  Have  you  felt  the  world  shake  in  a 
hideous  man-made  earthquake  and  cowered  in  dark- 
ness waiting  for  the  bomb  that  might  leave  a  fraction  of 
you  doomed  to  months  of  torment?  And  do  you  know 
that  you  are  doing  this  to  those  others — those  helpless 


mothers  and  babies;  those  old  people  who  can't  get  away; 
those  young  boys  and  girls  who  just  last  year  were  look- 
ing forward  to  a  lifetime  of  service  for  their  country? 

Fifty-four  percent  of  Japanese  war  material  comes  from 
America.  We  supply  100  percent  of  the  high  test  airplane 
gasoline  that  Japan  can't  get  anywhere  but  in  America  in 
sufficient  quantities  for  her  wholesale  slaughter.  The  whole 
Japanese  army  came  in  on  Ford  trucks.  Nanking,  Can- 
ton, Hankow — Ford  trucks  carried  the  invading  army 
there,  and  speeded  the  orgy  of  blood  that  wiped  out  40,- 
000  tortured  civilians.  Every  pair  of  silk  stockings  we  buy 
supplies  three  machine-gun  bullets  for  the  Japanese  guns. 
Five  and  ten  cent  toys  help  destroy  Chinese  babies. 
Yet  American  women  won't  use  lisle  and  rayon  stockings 
even  when  doing  so  keeps  cash  from  the  Japanese  war- 
lords. 

EVEN  THE  LIBERAL  JAPANESE  ARE  BEGGING  US  TO  BOYCOTT  THE 

military  clique  and  put  an  embargo  on  military  supplies 
to  protect  Japan  as  well  as  China.  Those  magnificent 
Japanese  welfare  workers — Dr.  Kagawa,  Mrs.  Kobe  Jo, 
and  their  fellow-workers — are  silenced  in  this  enslave- 
ment of  their  nation.  But  Dr.  Kagawa's  poem  "To  Tears" 
shows  his  sorrow  at  what  Japan  is  doing  to  China.  How 
can  America  criticize  the  Munich  Peace  or  the  excesses 
of  gangster  nations  when  she  herself  is  a  fence  for  stolen 
goods,  an  accessory  before  and  after  the  fact,  and  a  com- 
pounder  of  felonies  in  selling  Japan  the  means  for  inter- 
national lawbreaking? 

I  have  been  in  hell;  but  I  did  not  descend  to  the  lowest 
rung  till  I  realized  that  the  greed  and  indifference  of  my 
own  country — the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave— was  helping  to  make  that  hell  possible. 


China,  1938 

by  FRANCES  ALEXANDER 

Now  is  old  Cathay  a  broken  bowl ; 

Its  curves  of  riven  porcelain 

Are  curling  like  loose  petals 

Of  a  shattered  lotus  bloom; 

Its  patterns  are  destroyed; 

The  five-toed  dragon, 

Sundered  vertebrae  and  claw, 

Lies  scattered  in  the  broken  glaze; 

The  five  glad  bats 

Are  routed, 

And  all  the  studied  beauty 

Is  a  useless  offering 

To  the  gods  of  time  and  war. 
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City  Watchdog 


by  WEBB  WALDRON 

A  portrait  of  an  able  young  man  who  helps  Mayor  La  Guardia  of  New  York 
keep  the  city  administration  honest  and  efficient. 


"BiLL  HERLANDS  is  MY  EYES  AND  EARS,"  SAYS  FIORELLO  H. 
La  Guardia,  mayor  of  New  York  City,  referring  to  his 
commissioner  of  investigation,  whose  job  under  the  city's 
new  charter  is  to  keep  close  tabs  on  the  doings  of  New 
York's  140,000  civil  servants.  And  William  B.  Herlands— 
a  chubby-faced,  absurdly  youthful  looking  chap  of  thirty- 
three  who  once  planned  to  be  a  concert  pianist — possesses 
the  sharpest  eyes,  the  keenest  ears  and  the  most  acute 
sense  of  smell  for  civic  graft  and  inefficiency  of  any  man 
I  have  met  in  my  journalistic  adventures. 

His  job  is  unique  in  America.  In  a  sense,  he  is  the  most 
powerful  public  official  in  the  world's  most  powerful  city. 
He  not  only  makes  investigations  directed  by  the  mayor 
or  city  council;  he  can  mal(e  any  other  investigation  that 
may  in  his  opinion  be  to  the  city's  interest.  He  has  power 
to  examine  the  bank  accounts  of  any  city  employe  and  to 
question  him  under  oath  as  to  his  personal  affairs.  He  has 
power  to  go  through  die  books  of  any  company  doing 
business  with  the  city.  He  has  power  of  arrest  on  formal 
charges.  His  reports  are  public  accusations  which,  unlike 
grand  jury  indictments,  cannot  be  dismissed. 

He  looks  into  everything  he  thinks  needs  looking  into. 
That  may  mean  investigating  colossal  graft.  It  may  mean 
poking  around  in  a  bureau  where  everything  seems  all 
right,  just  to  see  if  that  smooth  exterior  covers  indolence 
and  petty  thievery.  It  means  checking  up  ways  of  operat- 
ing mechanical  stokers  in  order  to  save  a  little  on  the  coal 
bill  for  each  school  building.  Such  small  economies  multi- 
ply into  astronomical  figures  when  you're  keeping  house 
for  a  family  of  seven  million. 

Herlands,  brilliant  graduate  of  Columbia  Law  School, 
began  his  public  life  at  twenty-two  as  an  assistant  in  the 
U.  S.  District  Attorney's  office.  He  did  such  good  work 
that  he  was  drafted  to  reorganize  the  division  of  the  city's 
law  department  which  handled  litigation  over  city  con- 
tracts. That  had  been  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  the 
grafters. 

On  his  record  there,  Thomas  Dewey  picked  Herlands 
in  1935  as  chief  assistant  in  his  famous  racket  prosecu- 
tions. Herlands  handled  the  cafeteria  rackets  case — the 
first  time  that  a  complete  industrial  racket  was  fully  ex- 
posed at  one  swoop.  At  the  beginning  of  last  year,  La 
Guardia  asked  for  Herlands  as  his  first  commissioner  of 
investigation. 

"Clean  up  Brooklyn!"  was  La  Guardia's  opening  order. 
The  mayor  had  strong  evidence  that  there  was  too  inti- 
mate a  relationship  between  certain  borough  officials  and 
the  underworld.  Working  secretly,  Herlands  compiled  a 
thorough  anti-social  register  of  all  important  political  and 
criminal  figures  in  Brooklyn.  The  facts  were  so  damning, 
particularly  regarding  the  district  attorney's  office,  that 
Herlands  petitioned  Governor  Lehman  to  appoint  a  spe- 
cial prosecutor  to  supercede  the  district  attorney.  Lehman 


named  John  Harlan  Amen,  a  distinguished  attorney.  One 
of  Amen's  first  sensational  accusations,  based  on  facts 
Herlands  had  dug  up,  was  that  men  with  criminal  records 
have  actually  been  serving  on  the  Brooklyn  grand  jury. 

Hardly  less  spectacular  was  Herlands'  investigation  of 
the  special  sales  tax  for  emergency  relief.  He  discovered 
that  die  city  was  losing  thousands  of  dollars  through  non- 
payment of  taxes.  One  firm  doing  a  $500,000  yearly  busi- 
ness, for  instance,  paid  but  $50  in  sales  taxes.  Herlands' 
report  completely  revolutionized  the  method  of  collecting 
the  tax. 

"This,"  he  says,  "illustrates  the  fact  that  bad  systems  are 
at  the  root  of  many  of  our  governmental  evils.  With  a 
good  system,  even  a  mediocre  man  can  do  effective  work; 
but  a  bad  system  will  tend  to  discourage  even  a  good 
man."  That  criticism  strikes  directly  at  hundreds  of  Amer- 
ican communities. 

A  BAD  SYSTEM  MAY  ACTUALLY  TEMPT  MEN  INTO  DISHONESTY. 

In  one  city  department,  it  was  customary  to  charge  $4 
for  filing  real  estate  papers  at  the  county  clerks'  offices, 
though  the  proper  fee  was  usually  50  cents  to  $1  less.  The 
excuse  was  that  a  margin  was  needed  to  cover  possible 
extras.  If  not  used,  the  balance  was  to  be  returned  to  the 
owner.  But  none  had  ever  been  returned,  the  money, 
which  the  clerks  kept  in  a  tin  box,  should  have  piled  up 
into  thousands  of  dollars.  The  other  day  when  Herlands' 
men  opened  the  box  they  found  only  $500.  Everyone  in 
the  office  swore  he  knew  nothing  about  the  rest  of  the 
money. 

Herlands  has  charged  that  the  sheriffs'  offices  in  New 
York   City's   five   counties   are   outrageously   overstaffed. 
Many  employes  at  high  salaries  have  nothing  to  do.  The 
elimination  of  useless  jobs  in  the  sheriffs'  offices  in  two   I 
counties,  he  says,  would  save  the  city  $155,320  annually. 
Herlands  found  incidental  extravagances;  the  New  York    ! 
sheriff's  office,  for  instance,  was  using  ledgers  bound  in 
vellum  costing  $30  each,  whereas  books  at  $1.50  apiece    ' 
would  serve  quite  as  well. 

The  mayor  and  Herlands  favor  abolition  of  the  county 
governments  in  the  city  as  historic  anachronisms.  When    ! 
I  remarked  that  it  looked  like  a  super-job  to  get  rid  of 
the  counties,  with  all  their  rooted  political  power,  Her- 
lands said: 

"Nodiing  is  a  super-job  if  you  tackle  it  the  right  way. 
If  the  citizens  could  be  made  to  realize  the  waste  of  money 
in  maintaining  these  five  counties,  they  wouldn't  stand 
for  it  another  minute." 

There  is  a  lesson  here,  too,  for  other  American  cities. 
Consider  Chicago  and  Cook  County,  for  example,  and 
many  other  overlapping  communities  where  there  is  an 
enormous  duplication  of  offices  and  functions. 

"It  is  easy  to  get  excited  when  there  is  a  gigantic  steal 
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from  the  city,"  Herlands  continued,  "but  it  is  the  small 
inefficiencies  going  on  year  after  year  that  eat  away  a 
city's  substance.  Take  the  Board  of  Elections,  for  instance." 

In  New  York  there  are  4000  election  districts,  which 
means  a  tremendous  job  of  printing  ballots,  providing  vot- 
ing machines,  repairing  them,  hauling  them  back  and 
forth.  There  has  been  many  an  expose  of  voting  frauds 
but  never  a  survey  of  the  business  side  of  the  board.  Her- 
lands found  that  there  was  no  system  of  letting  contracts, 
no  check  over  the  amounts  paid,  no  standards  of  person- 
nel. In  37  cases  he  found  that  the  charter  provision  that 
any  contract  over  $1000  must  be  let  competitively  was 
being  evaded  by  splitting  up  the  contracts  into  open 
market  orders  of  less  than  $1000  each,  and  then  awarding 
them  to  favored  concerns.  He  now  recommends  a  new 
system  of  purchasing  that  will  save  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands annually. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  our  cities  have  a  check  on  the 
business  side  of  their  election  boards? 

As  news  of  what  Herlands  was  doing  became  known, 
he  was  deluged  with  letters  making  accusations  against 
city  departments  and  job-holders.  Any  accusation  that 
sounded  genuine  was  investigated. 

One  complaint  charged  that  in  building  a  certain  school 
the  contractor  was  using  grade  B  window  glass  instead 
of  the  grade  A  specified.  Investigation  proved  die  charge 
true.  The  builder  defended  himself  by  saying  that  grade 
B  glass  was  perfectly  satisfactory  for  school  windows. 
That,  too,  was  found  to  be  true.  Whereas  once  there  had 
been  a  sharp  difference  in  quality,  improvements  in  manu- 
facture made  B  glass  acceptable  for  windows  which  had 
to  be  replaced  frequently  because  of  breakage.  Thus  Her- 
lands discovered  that  the  city  could  save  thousands  of 
dollars  a  year  by  using  B  glass. 

ONE    COMPLAINT    CHARGED    THAT    WHEN    A    PERSON    CAME    TO 

the  city  morgue  to  claim  a  body,  the  clerks  would  steer 
him  to  certain  undertakers,  who  slipped  a  percentage  to 
the  clerks.  Investigating,  Herlands'  men  turned  up  two 
other  more  serious  frauds.  The  eight  medical  schools  in 
the  city  are  allowed  unclaimed  bodies  from  the  morgue 
for  study.  It  was  found  that  some  of  the  schools  were  brib- 
ing morgue  employes  to  get  the  best  bodies,  leaving  to 
the  other  schools  bodies  of  no  value  for  dissection.  The 
morgue  stamped  down  on  all  that  and  the  clerks  who 
had  taken  bribes  were  fired.  Furthermore,  Herlands'  men 
discovered  that  five  embalming  schools  were  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  city  morgue  and  using  the  bodies  of  unclaimed 
persons  for  instruction.  Now  the  schools  are  paying  a 
substantial  rent  to  the  city. 

A  Brooklyn  ash  removal  company  sued  the  city  for 
$3  million  which  it  claimed  was  due  under  its  contract. 
Herlands'  engineers  took  photographs  of  the  company's 
trucks,  showing  that  the  average  load  was  underweight 
and  that  the  city's  liability  had  been  greatly  padded.  The 
company  settled  for  a  small  fraction  of  its  original  demand. 

Investigation  of  the  city  real  estate  bureau  led  to  the 
filing  of  formal  charges  against  four  employes.  One  clerk 
who  had  been  on  the  payroll  since  1907  at  $2000  to  $2400 
a  year  had  banked  $192,000  from  1931  to  1938.  Another, 
employed  since  1907,  had  worked  hardly  a  day  for  the 
past  five  years,  but  drew  pay  steadily.  Some  one  else  signed 
the  time-book  for  him. 

On  the  mayor's  request,  Herlands  looked  into  the  pri- 
vate night  patrol  agencies  which  pretend  to  offer  special 
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police  protection  to  stores.  Herlands  found  that  there  were 
123  of  these  concerns  in  New  York  with  452  employes 
and  over  56,000  customers,  but  that  practically  none  of  the 
stores  had  asked  for  the  "protection."  They  paid  because 
they  were  afraid  to  refuse.  A  large  proportion  of  the  so- 
called  "protectors"  had  criminal  records. 

Because  of  the  devastating  power  of  his  reports,  Her- 
lands is  meticulous  in  checking  his  facts.  He  is  a  refresh- 
ing example  of  power  tempered  with  responsibility. 

The  heads  of  many  departments  call  Herlands  in  as  a 
trouble-shooter,  an  efficiency  expert.  Whether  he  is  invited 
in  or  invites  himself,  the  procedure  is  to  make  a  chart  of 
the  department.  What  are  its  purposes  ?  What  does  it  .do  ? 
Endeavoring  to  convince  everyone  that  the  object  is  not 
to  get  anybody's  job  but  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
city,  Herlands'  men  encourage  everybody  to  talk  freely 
without  fear  of  consequences.  How  can  the  books,  the 
methods,  the  equipment  be  improved? 

Herlands  is  carrying  this  constructive  side  of  his  job 
even  further.  "We  need  not  only  better  systems  of  doing 
things,"  he  said,  "but  also  better  trained  people  on  the  job. 
I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  a  city  to  help  build  up  a  new  gen- 
eration of  skilled,  honest  and  enthusiastic  men  and  wo- 
men to  run  its  affairs." 

Herlands  has  set  up  a  system  of  student  internes  from 
the  various  New  York  City  colleges.  These  young  people, 
selected  by  their  teachers  as  keen  outstanding  students 
interested  in  public  service,  are  being  assigned  to  the  study 
of  long  range  problems  of  city  government — such  as  juve- 
nile delinquency,  the  relation  of  housing  to  crime,  budget- 
ing, unemployment  relief.  They  are  getting  college  credit 
for  their  work  while  in  intimate  touch  with  government 
at  firsthand.  Soon  there  will  be  130  of  them  at  work.  The 
beginnings  of  that  new  generation  who  will  serve  the 
New  York  of  the  future.  .  .  . 

Yes,  Herlands'  job  is  unique.  But  as  his  accomplish- 
ments become  known  it's  likely  that  many  another  city 
will  find  a  Bill  Herlands  and  put  him  to  work. 
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Spain:  When  Peace  Explodes 


by  THURSTON  MACAULEY 


They  coined  a  new  and  apt  phrase  in  Franco's  camp. 
People  did  not  say  "when  peace  comes,"  but  "cuando 
estalle  la  paz":  when  peace  explodes. 

FOR  ALL  THE  BITTER  STRUGGLE  LASTING  OVER  TWO  AND  A  HALF 

years  at  the  cost  of  something  like  a  million  or  two  lives 
and  billions  of  dollars,  the  fruits  of  peace  in  Spain  have 
been  dreaded  on  both  sides.  For  the  loyalists,  peace  on 
Franco's  terms  meant  the  end  of  their  cherished  republi- 
can form  of  government  and  the  grim  prospect  of  a  card 
index  in  Burgos  blacklisting  two  million  "criminals."  For 
the  insurgents,  even  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  the 
Glorioso  Mouimiento  could  not  escape  the  fact  that  a  de- 
cisive military  victory  would  still  leave  undone  the  for- 
midable task  of  uniting  the  country  and  bringing  order 
out  of  chaos. 

Even  after  the  fall  of  Barcelona  and  the  subsequent 
rout  of  the  Catalan  army,  Premier  Negrin  was  still  stead- 
fast in  his  determination  to  fight  on  in  central  Spain  "to 
the  death."  He  must  surely  have  realized  that,  barring  a 
miracle,  such  a  stand  could  do  no  more  than  postpone  the 
inevitable  end.  Why,  then?  He  simply  could  not  bring 
himself  to  admit  defeat — and  its  consequences. 

The  loyalists  had  few  trained  fighters  and  little  in  the 
way  of  weapons  to  strike  back  at  Franco  in  July  1936.  Nor 
was  Franco  himself  much  better  off  until  his  ranks  of 
Moors  and  Foreign  Legionnaires  were  swelled  by  Ger- 
mans and  Italians.  The  government  methodically  set  about 
training  an  army  and  equipping  it  by  starting  its  own 
armament  factories  in  plants  made  over  for  the  purpose, 
mainly  in  industrial  Catalonia. 

But  even  so  not  enough  arms  could  be  produced  in  re- 
publican Spain:  outside  sources  were  still  necessary.  Some 
help — chiefly  airplanes  and  men  to  fly  them — came  from 
the  Soviet.  And  in  spite  of  the  nonintervention  agreement, 
the  sympathies  of  Premier  Blum's  Front  Populaire  with 
the  Frente  Popular  over  the  Pyrenees  opened  the  French 
border  to  materials  of  war  for  Madrid  and  Barcelona. 
Then  Daladier  succeeded  Blum  and  under  the  heel  of 
British  pressure  the  frontier  was  sealed. 

Consequendy,  the 
loss  of  Catalonia  was 
a  death  blow  to  the 
loyalists.  Vincent 
Sheean  called  it  an 
"irreparable  disaster." 
Food,  of  course,  was 
the  other  great  prob- 
lem. That  and  the  nat- 
ural reaction  after  a 
long  period  of  devas- 


"La  Pasionaria,"  a  bust 
of  Dolores  Ibarruri,  who 
organized  a  hundred 
thousand  Spanish  women 
into  war  committees, 
done  last  year  in  Loyal- 
ist Spain  by  Jo  Davidson 


tating  bombardments  accounted  for  the  almost  hysterical 
relief  of  Barcelona's  people  when  Franco's  Moors,  Ital- 
ians and  Spaniards  marched  into  the  city.  Air  raids  were 
over  and  food  was  arriving. 

Franco's  military  victory  has  been  won,  to  no  small  ex- 
tent, on  the  playing  fields  of  Eton— for  British  policy  pro- 
foundly affected  the  outcome  in  Spain.  The  "peace"  of 
Munich  should  have  been  no  surprise  after  what  had  been 
taking  place  for  two  years  over  Spain,  besides  China  and 
Ethiopia.  Munich  wrote  finis  to  the  history  of  two  repub- 
lics. Chamberlain  and  Daladier  agreed  to  stick  to  their 
policy  of  nonintervention  in  Spain,  which  really  meant  in- 
tervention on  the  side  of  the  Nazi  and  Fascist  dictator- 
ships. Incidentally,  Franco's  gesture  of  neutrality  in  that 
crisis  was  calculated  to  prevent  France  from  relenting 
while  there  was  still  time  to  help  Barcelona. 

To  Britain  and  France  the  day  of  reckoning  may  soon 
come,  and  they  may  have  to  pay  the  price  in  bloodshed 
and  ruin  on  a  far  greater  scale  than  Spain  has  seen.  And 
however  ostrich-like  they  may  appear,  they  know  it- 
otherwise  they  would  not  now  be  arming  to  the  teeth. 
Hitler  has  bluffed  his  way  into  getting  everything  he  has 
wanted,  step  by  step.  And  Mussolini  has  already  started 
to  follow  suit,  with  the  cry  for  Tunisia,  Nice,  Savoy  and 
Corsica  raised  in  Rome.  Britain  won  Gibraltar  by  inter- 
vening in  Spain  two  centuries  ago;  now  it  may  be  lost — 
or  rendered  hopelessly  ineffective. 

On  the  surface,  the  motives  of  the  democracies  may 
look  all  right.  The  British  people  were  told  that  the  gov- 
ernment's policy  was  to  keep  them  from  being  plunged 
into  a  European  war  and  to  protect  their  trade  and  inter- 
ests. It  also  happened  that  most  of  Britain's  £30,000,000 
Spanish  investments  were  in  nationalist  territory. 

Germany  and  Italy  were  not  inspired  by  altruistic  mo- 
tives in  their  support  of  Franco.  Spain  was  the  heaven-sent 
opportunity  they  needed.  They  used  the  pretext  that  they 
were  preventing  the  spread  of  communism  to  Western 
Europe,  but  they  really  had  their  eyes  on  Spain's  wealth 
of  natural  resources — minerals  and  raw  materials  for  their 
autarchy — and  sea  and  air  bases  in  the  most  strategic  cor- 
ner of  their  hemisphere.  Russia  took  up  the  challenge,  not 
so  much  to  help  create  a  Spanish  soviet  as  to  combat  the 
threat  of  Fascist  powers  sworn  to  defeat  Moscow  in  the 
anti-comintern  pact. 

Britain's  ruling  clique  and  France's  "200  families"  joined 
forces  in  supporting  the  "leaky  dam,"  as  Anthony  Eden 
called  it,  of  nonintervention.  They,  of  course,  did  not  want 
war  over  Spain  any  more  than  Hitler  and  Mussolini  want 
war  if  they  can  get  all  they  desire  without  it.  But  the  fear 
of  the  Communist  bogey  was  as  great  in  capitalist  Britain 
as  it  is  in  capitalist  America— entirely  unfounded,  in  my 
opinion,  in  both  places.  Having  lived  and  worked  in  En- 
gland for  some  years,  I  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge. 

Another  general  European  war,  they  feared,  might 
bring  disastrous  social  upheavals  in  its  train.  This  feeling 
is  also  strong  in  Berlin  and  Rome.  Whether  it  is  true  or 
not  is  beside  the  immediate  point — at  best  it  is  a  doubtful 
factor.  Britain  was  determined  to  sustain  the  old  order  of 
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An  aged  Spanish  wo- 
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things  at  all  costs. 
Nothing  brought 
this  home  to  me 
more  than  to  read  of 
Alfonso,  long  after 
he  fled  from  Madrid, 
as  the  "King  of 
Spain"  in  the  Court 
Circulars  of  London's 
conservative  newspa- 
pers. In  referring  to 
Britain,  by  the  way,  I 
naturally  do  not  mean 
the  people,  but  the 
powerful  governing 
minority. 

A  strong  argument 

was  the  obvious  violent  reaction  against  the  abuses  of  the 
Spanish  church  by  the  more  radical  Spanish  republicans. 
The  unfortunate  comparison  with  "Godless  Russia"  did 
serious  harm  to  the  Spanish  government  by  turning  large 
and  influential  religious  groups  in  the  democracies  against 
it.  But  did  they  stop  to  think  whether  the  church  fares 
much  better  under  fascism?  Hitler's  church  persecutions 
in  the  Reich  may  enlighten  them.  Franco  has  already 
made  it  plain  that  there  will  be  no  freedom  of  worship  in 
his  Spain,  only  a  militant  Catholic  church. 

Having  given  birth  to  the  grandiose  nonintervention 
scheme,  Britain  at  least  observed  it  to  the  letter,  even  when 
British  ships  were  sunk  and  British  citizens  killed.  There 
were  times  in  the  past  when  such  incidents  alone  would 
have  caused  war.  In  Spain,  however,  the  dictatorships  did 
as  they  pleased  without  any  interference  except  diplomatic 
"protests"  because  they  knew  they  could  get  away  with  it. 
Anthony  Eden  finally  resigned  as  British  Foreign  Secre- 
tary because  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain  would  not  let 
him  stand  up  to  the  dictators'  bluffs. 

Nevertheless,  Britain  gets  no  thanks  from  the  dictators 
— (inly  sneers  and  jeers  at  "umbrella"  diplomacy.  Ever 
since  Munich,  Chamberlain  has  been  waiting  for  a  "sign" 
of  good  faith  from  Hitler.  His  trip  to  Rome  in  January 
yielded  no  more  than  vague  promises  of  clarification  on 
the  Mediterranean  and  other  common  problems  after  a 
"settlement" — whatever  that  may  mean — in  Spain.  When 
that  "settlement"  comes  Britain  and  France  will  have  to 
face  the  hard,  unpleasant  fact  that  Germany  and  Italy 
have  the  upper  hand  in  Spain  and  can  make  their  own 
terms.  Postponing  the  day  of  reckoning  is  a  dangerous 
policy  in  that  every  day  it  is  delayed  the  dictatorships  be- 
come more  and  more  solidly  entrenched,  not  only  in  Spain 
but  elsewhere  in  Western  Europe. 

For  Germany  and  Italy,  Spain  has  been  a  full  dress  re- 
hearsal for  the  next  big  war.  New  tactics  and  machinery 
of  war  have  been  tried  out  and  mistakes  discovered  by 
actual  tests.  The  Italians  generally  did  little  better  than 
they  did  in  the  last  war,  but  both  men  and  officers  have 
had  much  useful  firsthand  experience.  The  Reich — un- 
able to  spare  men  en  masse — concentrated  mostly  on  tech- 
nical and  mechanical  aspects  of  modern  warfare.  When 


the  totalitarian  armies  are  on  the  march  in  Europe  they 
will  show  what  they  have  learned  in  Spain.  Russia,  too, 
learned  some  lessons,  particularly  in  the  air.  Meanwhile 
Britain  and  France  have  been  confined  to  Sandhurst  and 
St.  Cyr,  staging  mock  battles  on  periodic  maneuvers. 

As  long  as  there  are  large  bodies  of  Italian  troops  below 
the  Pyrenees,  German  and  Italian  warships,  submarines 
and  bombers  in  the  Balearic  Islands  and  other  Mediter- 
ranean and  Atlantic  bases,  big  German  guns  in  Spanish 
Morocco  pointing  across  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  Britain's 
Rock,  and  new  military  airdromes  throughout  Spain,  the 
security  of  Britain  and  France  and  their  colonial  lifelines 
and  trade  routes  are  menaced.  If  a  European  war  broke  out 
tomorrow  it  takes  little  imagination  to  visualize  the  enor- 
mous handicap  the  democracies  would  be  under  at  the  out- 
set. 

Even  Mussolini  is  said  to  be  alarmed  at  the  way  Germa- 
ny has  taken  root  along  the  Mediterranean  in  Morocco — 
which  may  fall  to  Hitler  in  his  demand  for  colonies,  in- 
ftead  of  less  desirable  pre-war  ones  further  south — but  he 
can  do  nothing  about  it. 

Far  from  hiding  his  open  participation  in  the  Spanish 
war,  Mussolini  has  boasted  of  the  "glorious  achievements" 
of  his  "volunteers";  calling  them  that  was  his  sole  conces- 
sion to  Britain  and  France.  The  fall  of  Barcelona  was  cele- 
brated in  Rome  as  an  Italian  victory.  Although  the  Duce 
promised  Chamberlain  to  withdraw  his  soldiers  after  the 
war  his  mouthpiece,  Virginio  Gayda,  observed  differently: 
"The  military  victory  must  be  accompanied  by  a  full  polit- 
ical victory."  That  might  be  stretched  to  almost  any  limit. 
The  Italians  have  been 
far  from  popular  in  in- 
surgent Spain,  especially 
after  their  defeats  at 
Guadalajara  and  Brihue- 
ga,  but  Mussolini  obvi- 
ously intended  to  keep 
them  there  as  long  as 
necessary  as  a  lever  for 
pressure  on  Britain  and 
France. 

America,  too,  may 
have  an  unpleasant  af- 
termath of  a  Fascist 
conquest  in  Spain,  cer- 
tainly in  this  hemisphere 
if  not  in  the  other.  A 
new  Hispanic  "axis"  be- 
tween Spain  and  Latin 
America  naturally 

dominated  by  the  big 
Rome-Berlin  axis  - 
would  be  the  logical 
consequence.  Signs  of 
this  were  apparent  dur- 
ing the  recent  Lima 
Pan-American  Confer- 
ence. 

The  American  gov- 
ernment, apparently  re- 
luctant to  rush  in  where 
Britain  and  France 
feared  to  tread,  has  de- 
fended its  policy  regard- 
ing Spain  as  one  of 
(Continued  on  p.  25:?) 
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First    days  of  unemployment  compensation  in  California:  waiting  to  file  claims 


A  Balance  Sheet  of  Benefits 


by  WILLIAM  M.  LEISERSON 

"Unemployment  Insurance  Breaks  Down,"  headlines  have  proclaimed 
in  recent  months  in  states  where  claims  piled  up  and  benefit  checks 
were  weeks  late.  Here  an  authority  in  the  field  shows  why  the  vast  new 
machinery  creaks,  suggests  some  needed  improvements. 


TWENTY-NINE  STATES  AND  THE  DISTRICT  OH  COLUMBIA 
started  their  machinery  for  paying  benefits  to  the  unem- 
ployed during  1938.  Most  of  the  other  states  put  their  ma- 
chinery into  gear  in  January  1939.  Wisconsin  has  been 
paying  since  July  1936,  and  Illinois  and  Montana  will 
start  payments  in  July.  Then  all  forty-eight  states,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Hawaii  and  Alaska  will  be  compensat- 
ing workers  for  losses  due  to  unemployment. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  machinery  creaks.  To  start 
a  load  moving  is  harder  than  to  keep  it  going  once  the 
wheels  turn,  but  this  was  only  part  of  die  difficulty.  An- 
other was  that  the  load  itself  was  heavier  at  the  start  than 
the  normal  weight  the  machinery  will  have  to  carry. 

In  January  1938,  more  than  two  million  people  regis- 
tered for  benefits  in  twenty-three  states  for  which  com- 
plete figures  are  available.  That  was  the  peak  load.  In 
February  the  number  dropped  to  705,000,  and  in  March 
to  673,000.  The  average  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year  was  1,175,000  claims  a  month.  In  the  second  quarter 
the  monthly  load  dropped  to  an  average  of  698,815,  and 
in  the  third  quarter  it  went  down  to  473,478.  During  the 
last  three  months  of  the  year  the  claims  were  running 
about  460,000  per  month.  Judging  by  the  experience  of 
these  states,  therefore,  the  normal  monthly  task  of  the  in- 
surance system  will  not  be  much  over  a  fourth  of  what  it 
was  at  the  start. 

During  1938,  between  3,700,000  and  3,900,000  individ- 
uals received  some  insurance  payments.  The  total  amount 
paid  to  them  was  close  to  $400  million,  or  slightly  more 
than  $100  to  each  person.  Many  of  those  receiving  pay- 
ments were  in  their  second  or  third  spell  of  unemploy- 
ment, having  resumed  work  after  filing  their  first  claim 
and  then  making  new  claims  as  they  became  unemployed 
again.  The  total  number  of  claims  on  which  payments 
were  made  (six  million)  was  therefore  greater  than  the 
number  of  unemployed  persons.  Altogether  more  than  38 
million  checks  were  issued,  averaging  $10.41;  those  for 
total  unemployment,  $10.93,  for  partial  unemployment, 
$5.39.  In  considering  the  average  of  $100  per  person,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  eight  of  the  thirty-one  states 
paid  benefits  for  only  a  portion  of  the  year,  and  that  about 
10  percent  of  the  payments  were  for  partial  unemploy- 
ment. 

In  order  to  pay  the  38  million  checks  it  was  necessary 
to  register  nine  million  claims  and  to  determine  the  bene- 
fit each  was  entitled  to  receive  on  the  basis  of  previous 
earnings.  More  than  three  million  claims  had  to  be  dis- 
allowed, because  the  applicants  were  not  covered  by  the 
insurance  laws  or  because  their  earnings  prior  to  unem- 
ployment were  insufficient  to  entitle  them  to  benefits.  Fur- 
ther, it  was  necessary  to  re-register  each  applicant  every 
week  to  make  sure  he  was  still  unemployed  and  to  con- 


tinue his  claim.  Finally,  the  system  as  a  whole  had  lo 
recruit  and  train  a  staff  of  thirty-five  thousand  persons. 

The  whole  insurance  system  covers  more  than  27  mil- 
lion employes  working  for  about  670,000  employers.  As  of 
December  31,  1938,  there  had  been  deposited  in  the  Trust 
Fund  for  paying  losses  from  unemployment  a  total  of 
$1,500,000,000.  The  fund  earned  around  $25  million  in 
interest,  so  that  it  had  a  balance  on  hand  of  $1,110,000,000 
after  deducting  the  withdrawals  to  pay  1938  benefits. 

While  the  record  of  accomplishment  in  less  than  a  year 
of  operation  is  impressive,  in  spite  of  expected  creaking 
in  the  new  machinery,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  adminis- 
trative problems  have  been  conquered.  Records  of  the  de- 
lay between  the  time  payments  are  due  and  the  time  they 
are  actually  paid  are  still  fragmentary,  but  they  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  most  of  the  states  are  behindhand,  and 
that  progress  in  reducing  delay  is  very  slow.  In  Septem- 
ber about  half  of  the  claimants  were  getting  their  checks 
within  two  weeks  after  they  were  due,  about  two  thirds 
within  three  weeks.  By  December  two  thirds  were  paid 
within  two  weeks,  and  over  80  percent  within  three  weeks. 
This  would  not  be  a  bad  record  if  steady  progress  were 
maintained,  but  at  the  present  writing  (January  1939)  no 
such  trend  was  apparent  in  most  of  the  states. 

But  to  appraise  achievements  and  shortcomings  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  the  organization  and  operating 
problems  created  by  the  provisions  of  the  insurance  laws. 

The  Unemployment  Insurance  Machinery 

THE    UNEMPLOYMENT    INSURANCE    SYSTEM    IS    NATIONAL    IN 

scope  but  it  is  operated  in  separate  state  units  under  state 
legislation  conforming  with  a  federal  plan  adopted  by 
Congress.  The  plan  allows  for  and  has  developed  consid- 
erable variation  among  the  states.  Congress  levies  a  tax  on 
all  employers  with  eight  or  more  employes,  and  90  per- 
cent of  this  tax  is  remitted  to  the  states  when  they  adopt 
insurance  laws.  The  10  percent  retained  is  turned  over  to 
the  Treasury,  and  Congress  appropriates  funds  each  year 
for  the  Social  Security  Board  to  distribute  among  the 
states  for  administrative  expenses.  The  rest  of  the  money 
is  deposited  in  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  which  is  drawn  on  by  the  states  as 
needed  to  pay  benefits. 

The  system  heads  up  in  the  Bureau  of  Unemployment 
Compensation  of  the  Social  Security  Board.  A  Division 
of  Grants  in  this  bureau  reviews  proposed  budgets,  allots 
money  for  administrative  expenses  to  the  states,  audits  ac- 
counts. A  Legislative  Aid  Division  helps  the  states  with 
legal  and  legislative  advice.  The  Division  of  Administra- 
tive Aid  assists  in  organization  and  personnel  problems. 
The  Field  Service  Division  coordinates  all  Washington 
activities  with  the  activities  of  regional  representatives 
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in  the  field  who  advise  and  assist  the  states. 

Within  the  states  administration  of  unemployment  in- 
surance is  usually  centered  in  one  authority — a  commis- 
sion of  three,  a  single  commissioner,  or  the  state  depart- 
ment of  labor.  Under  this  central  authority,  two  divisions 
or  bureaus  are  provided,  one  in  charge  of  unemployment 
compensation,  the  other  in  charge  of  the  employment  ser- 
vice. The  first  receives  and  keeps  the  records  of  the  em- 
ployers' contributions  to  the  insurance  fund  and  wage  re- 
ports showing  earnings  of  employes,  on  the  basis  of  which 
it  determines  the  benefits  for  each  claimant  and  makes 
the  payments.  It  also  handles  disputed  claims  and  pro- 
vides for  appeals.  The  other  maintains  employment  offices 
where  the  unemployed  are  registered  both  for  work  and 
for  insurance  benefits.  To  the  local  employment  offices  all 
applicants  must  go  to  qualify  for  benefits,  to  get  informa- 
tion about  their  claims,  to  have  complaints  reviewed,  dis- 
putes settled,  and  to  get  placed  in  jobs  if  employment  for 
them  is  available. 

Most  of  the  state  laws  required  a  period  of  two  years 
for  building  up  the  funds  before  payments  could  begin. 
During  this  period  employers  were  sending  in  contribu- 
tions and  quarterly  wage  reports  of  employes'  earnings. 
The  state  offices  worked  out  what  they  thought  were  ade- 
quate methods  of  record-keeping.  These  systems  had  to 
face  their  test  when  somebody  in  a  distant  city  registered 
and  claimed  benefits,  and  it  was  necessary  to  answer 
quickly  whether  the  claimant  worked  in  a  covered  em- 
ployment, how  much  he  had  earned  in  the  previous  year 
and  whether  he  was  entitled  to  benefits. 

In  actual  practice,  when  the  records  were  looked  up, 
many  workers  of  the  same  name  were  found.  One  man 
proved  to  have  several  social  security  numbers,  while 
others  had  no  numbers  at  all.  Again,  it  would  be  discov- 
ered that  a  claimant  worked  for  several  employers,  one  or 
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more  of  whom  was  delinquent  in  making  contributions. 
Under  the  present  laws,  it  is  necessary  to  know  a  man's 
total  earnings  in  order  to  figure  his  benefits. 

These  were  but  a  few  of  the  problems  that  arose  during 
the  first  months  of  paying  benefits;  and  while  the  central 
offices  were  trying  to  solve  them,  new  claims  by  the  thou- 
sand were  coming  in  every  day  from  the  local  employ- 
ment offices.  Most  states  wisely  attended  to  those  whose 
records  were  complete  and  laid  aside  for  later  handling 
those  that  required  extended  inquiry.  But  soon  the  delayed 
claims  piled  up,  people  began  to  complain,  and  newspap- 
ers carried  stories  about  the  breakdown  of  insurance  sys- 
tems. 

In  the  local  employment  offices  the  difficulty  was  even 
greater  than  at  the  central  offices.  None  of  the  states  had 
employment  services  adequate  to  handle  the  load  thrown 
on  them  by  the  insurance  duties.  Most  states  had  to  mul- 
tiply the  number  of  employment  offices  four  or  five  times 
and  establish  itinerant  agencies  for  rural  areas,  and  there 
was  no  time  to  train  the  needed  personnel.  And  even 
though  the  number  of  offices  was  increased  and  their  work 
extended  they  were  in  many  cases  unprepared  for  their 
new  duties  and  procedures. 

In  some  respects  the  states  that  had  well  established 
employment  services  were  more  handicapped  than  those 
in  which  there  were  only  rudimentary  services  or  none  at 
all.  The  tendency  of  the  older  offices  was  to  require  ap- 
plicants for  insurance  benefits  to  go  through  the  same 
procedures  used  in  employment  and  placement  work. 
But  the  applicants  for  benefits  required  different  han- 
dling. The  mistake  was  natural,  and  it  is  rapidly  being 
corrected. 

A  more  serious  administrative  defect  has  not  been 
overcome  and  probably  can  be  corrected  only  by  Con- 
gress. The  United  States  Employment  Service  is  an  in- 
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tegral  part  of  the  unemployment  insurance  system,  but  it 
was  set  up  by  Congress  under  a  separate  law  (the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act)  several  years  before  the  Social  Security  Act 
was  adopted.  It  is  lodged  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
with  a  director  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  not 
to  the  Social  Security  Board,  though  the  Board  has  had 
to  contribute  to  running  the  state  offices  about  five  times 
the  amount  granted  by  the  Employment  Service. 

This  means  that  the  states  must  prepare  two  separate 
administrative  budgets,  one  for  unemployment  insurance, 
one  for  the  placement  service,  which  must  be  passed  on 
by  two  separate  authorities  in  Washington.  There  is  a 
so-called  cooperative  agreement  between  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Social  Security  Board,  and  a  division  of 
territory  between  field  supervisors  of  the  Bureau  of  Un- 
employment Compensation  and  the  Employment  Ser- 
vice. But  duplication  and  friction  continue,  not  only  in 
Washington  but  down  into  state  and  local  offices. 

Serious  staff  problems  of  divided  authority  and  divided 
loyalty  have  arisen  in  most  states.  There  is  uncertainty 
and  fear;  work  is  hampered.  The  U.  S.  Employment 
Service  insists  on  separate,  direct  responsibility  of  the  state 
employment  service  to  the  federal;  but  the  Social  Security 
Board,  which  furnishes  most  of  the  money 'for  its  opera- 
tion, naturally  insists  on  supervising  and  controlling  ex- 
penditures and  personnel.  Here  is  an  impossible  manage- 
ment situation. 


How  the  Machinery  Functions 

THE  PROCESS  OF  PAYING  BENEFITS  BEGINS  WHEN  AN  UNEM- 
ployed  worker  registers  at  a  local  employment  office.  Un- 
employment dates  from  this  formality,  not  from  the  day 
the  job  is  lost.  Each  claimant  first  makes  an  "Application 
for  Employment,"  then  a  "Claim  for  Benefits."  This  is 
followed  by  a  waiting  period  of  two  weeks  in  a  majority 
of  the  states  (some  have  three  weeks  and  a  few  four 
weeks)  during  which  no  payments  are  due.  If  possible, 
the  employment  office  assists  the  applicant  in  securing 
other  employment,  thus  applying  the  required  test  of  will- 
ingness and  ability  to  work.  To  make  sure  that  no  one 
receives  benefits  for  wage  earning  periods,  every  appli- 
cant is  required  to  report  weekly  in  person  and  to  sign 
a  "continued  claim"  stating  that  he  has  had  no  work  and 
is  still  unemployed. 

From  the  employment  offices  all  claims  are  sent  to  the 
central  offices  of  the  state  insurance  systems,  where  they 
are  either  allowed  or  disallowed.  If  allowed,  a  benefit  de- 
termination is  made,  a  statement  of  the  weekly  amount 
due  and  the  number  of  weeks  this  will  be  paid.  It  will  be 
noted  in  the  table  given  on  this  page  that  a  third  of  all 
the  claims  filed  during  1938  were  disallowed — entirely  too 
large  a  proportion.  Some  states  have  succeeded  in  reduc- 
ing disallowed  claims  to  what  appears  reasonable  propor- 
tions, but  most  of  the  states  still  process  many  claims  that 
could  be  eliminated  at  the  local  employment  offices. 


UNEMPLOYMENT   ( 

Claims 
State                        Received 

Alabama                                              ?ni  517 

XAIMS 

Claims 
Allowed 

147,767 
24,995 
383,736 
180,100 
28,182 

12,017 
176,415 
55,342 
86,665 
113,951 

153,804 
493,984 
434,651 
168,093 
55,253 

46,996 
2,316 
1,289,204 
338,193 
11,515 

79,638 
991,683 
162,331 
26,218 
137,062 

213,270 
46,541 
18,365 
130,513 
177,980 

6,186,780 

AND   BENEFIT   PAYMENTS,    1938 

Average  Check 

Benefits 
Paid 

$     8,132,793 
1,905,663 
23,691,330 
12,247,318 
1,673,208 

366,362 
16,354,601 
2,556,300 
4,007,377 
4,524,554 

10,148,894 
27,228,002 
39,908,987 
8,199,515 
1,416,037 

2,731,900 
9,210 
89,333,940 
8,211,139 
71,231 

5,920,612 
71,589,690 
9,433,429 
595,194 
6,145,583 

9,422,472 
2,463,058 
821,946 
5,639,842 
12,068,024 
9,523,886 

$396,342,097 

Total 
Unem- 
ploy- 
ment 

$  7.66 
11.79 
9.72 
10.59 
8.81 

10.73 
12.76 
9.30 
8.41 
8.93 

10.29 
10.62 
13.49 
10.38 
5.89 

9.28 
9.20 
11.97 
6.89 
10.57 

11.94 
11.18 
9.63 
6.71 
7.27 

9.22 
11.37 
9.39 
8.08 
10.83 
10.54 

$10.93 

Partial 
Unem- 
ploy- 
ment 

$4.77 

5.24 
3-97 

5.77 

6.13 
5.99 
5.69 
6.38 
5.44 

5.96 
5.68 

4.99 

5.77 

4.55 
9.00 

6.37 

5.17 
3.93 
4.16 

5.87 
7.56 
5.07 
4.02 
5.94 
4.71 

$5.39 

All 

Checks 

$  6.99 
11.79 
9.56 
10.08 
8.53 

10.73 
11.12 
9.12 
7.23 
8.02 

8.98 
10.62 
13.49 
10.34 
5.89 

8.45 
9.06 
11.97 
7.20 
10.57 

11.11 
11.18 
8.82 
5.27 
7.09 

.    8.96 
11.24 
8.67 
7.00 
9.60 
9.89 

$10.41 

Number 
of  Checks 
Issued 

1,163,517 
161,623 
2,479,911 
1,216,033 
196,059 

34,148 
1,470,560 
280,437 
554,217 
566,633 

1,129,730 
2,563,871 
2,958,230 
793,070 
240,231 

323,342 
1,017 
7,417,119 
1,140,477 
6,739 

532,746 
6,404,547 
1,069,584 
112,986 
866,835 

1,051,219 
219,195 
94,775 
805,297 
1,256,644 
963,199 

38,073,991 

Balance 
Available  to 
Pay  Benefits 

$     7,402,606 
1,937,097 
107,635,982 
16,266,322 
10,783,456 

3,211,246 
22,855,789 
11,445,979 
12,804,802 
2,455,728 

9,269,231 

51,730,133 
37,723,154 
16,127,426 
3,347,137 

4,350,342 
2,472,069 
138,959,357 
11,195,373 
13,202,196 

6,079,756 
70,585,022 
6,960,286 
7,862,700 
8,577,009 

32,782,511 
2,240,445 
2,041,927 
11,276,476 
7,216,963 
38,112,052 

$678,910,572 

Arizona  

30,637 

California  

.    .        690,937 

Connecticut 

354  735 

District  of  Columbia 

43  991 

Idaho          .   . 

18  952 

Indiana      

225  806 

Iowa 

82  351 

Louisiana 

134  365 

Maine      

126,102 

Maryland 

288  648 

Massachusetts 

626  965 

Michigan  

.    .         583,847 

Minnesota 

180  856 

Mississippi                .    . 

67,639 

New  Hampshire 

117,042 

New  Mexico  

4,394 

New  York  

....    2,589,806 

North  Carolina 

400,445 

Oklahoma  

22,325 

Oregon  

180,156 

Pennsylvania  

.    .  .    1,086,795 

Rhode  Island 

192,032 

South  Carolina  . 

.    .           34,410 

Tennessee 

194,246 

Texas  

.    .  .      316,759 

Utah 

58,633 

Vermont.  .  . 

29,870 

Virginia 

148,933 

West  Virginia 

188,589 

Wisconsin  

246,715 

Total          

9,468,198 
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Continued  claims  arc  forwarded  to  the  central  offices 
only  after  the  weekly  registration  has  established  that  the 
applicants  are  still  entitled  to  benefits.  New  York  State, 
however,  processes  claims  and  writes  checks  before  weekly 
continued  claims  are  received,  and  stop  orders  of  various 
kinds  must  therefore  be  sent  by  the  local  offices  when 
claimants  are  no  longer  entitled  to  benefits.  This  cum- 
brous procedure  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  complaint 
about  errors  and  delays  in  the  New  York  operations.  No 
amendment  to  the  New  York  law  is  needed  to  adopt  the 
more  efficient  method.  The  change  can  be  made  by  ad- 
ministrative regulations. 

Once  benefits  have  been  determined  or  denied  by  the 
central  offices,  the  claimants  must  be  informed.  The  gen- 
eral practice  now  is  to  send  the  information  back  to  the 
local  employment  office  in  which  the  claims  originate. 
The  local  office  notifies  the  claimant  of  the  determination 
when  he  returns  after  his  first  registration.  If  he  questions 
or  protests  the  determination,  a  claim  examiner  or  re- 
viewer in  the  office  attempts  to  make  any  explanations, 
adjustments  or  corrections  that  may  be  necessary.  If  the 
applicant  is  not  satisfied,  he  may  enter  an  appeal,  which 
is  heard  by  a  referee  and  may  be  carried  on  to  an  appeals 
board. 

The  amount  and  duration  of  benefits  settled,  the  appli- 
cant is  given  a  day  (in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  an  hour 
is  set)  when  he  must  report  each  week  to  continue  his 
claim.  The  continued  claims  are  forwarded  each  day  to 
the  central  office,  which  then  makes  out  the  checks  and 
mails  them  directly  to  the  claimants. 

If  the  employment  office  finds  a  job  for  a  claimant,  he 
must  accept  if  it  is  in  "suitable  employment,"  that  is,  if  it 
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is  reasonable  to  expect  him  to  take  the  job.  He  is  not  re- 
quired to  take  work  where  there  is  a  strike,  or  at  wages 
substantially  lower  than  the  prevailing  rate.  Should  he  re- 
fuse to  accept  suitable  employment  his  benefits  are 
stopped.  If  a  claimant  has  been  discharged  for  cause  or 
has  left  his  employment  voluntarily,  benefits  are  in  most 
states  not  denied,  but  his  waiting  period  increased.  Claim 
examiners  in  the  local  offices  make  initial  decisions  in  re- 
gard to  all  such  matters,  and  appeals  may  be  taken  to 
referees  and  to  the  state  appeals  boards. 

The  three  different  forms  of  registration  (for  work,  for 
original  claims,  and  for  continued  claims)  are  necessary 
for  a  proper  showing  of  title  to  benefits  and  for  effective 
administration;  but  they  present  complex  management 
problems  to  the  employment  offices.  To  register  an  appli- 
cant for  work  requires  a  detailed  interview  usually  of 
twenty  minutes  or  more.  Registering  a  claim  for  benefits 
is  a  shorter  process  but  it  requires  thoroughness  and  ac- 
curacy. Weekly  registration  of  continued  claims  is  a 
routine  operation  requiring  rapid  mass  handling  of  many 
people. 

The  states  tried  to  meet  these  difficulties  in  various 
ways.  In  some  a  separate  staff  of  insurance  personnel  in 
the  employment  offices  attempted  to  work  side  by  side 
with  the  employment  service  staff.  The  insurance  staff 
dealt  with  benefit  claims  only  and  worked  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  central  unemployment  insurance  office,  with 
no  responsibility  to  the  manager  of  the  employment  office. 
Since  one  staff  often  worked  late  into  the  night  trying  to 
clear  away  claims  while  the  other  had  little  to  do  and 
went  home  at  the  regular  quitting  time,  considerable  bad 
feeling  developed  between  (Continued  on  page  246) 
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SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


Underground  Germany 


by  Y 

This  article  comes  from  a  European  source  closely  in  touch  with  the  arresting 
developments  it  describes.  The  manuscript  was  mailed  us  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  writer  must  remain  nameless,  to  safeguard  the  people  with 
whom  he  is  in  contact.  But  we  can  vouch  for  his  own  vigorous  reality  when 
he  was  in  this  country  last  year;  and  the  convincing  character  of  his  forecasts 
then  which  events  have  borne  out  since. 


I    CAN  SPEAK  FOR  MEN   WHO   HAVE  VISITED  THE  REICH    YEAR 

after  year  since  1932.  What  they  "brought  out"  late  in 
1938  was  a  definite  impression:  Underground  Germany, 
even  in  the  months  since  Munich,  even  more  since  Mu- 
nich, is  picking  up  hope.  A  new  self-confidence  is  develop- 
ing in  its  ranks.  The  feeling  is  gone  that  spread  among 
the  opponents  of  the  regime  in  those  earlier  years  when 
they  had  to  think  of  themselves  as  part  of  a  beaten  cause. 
Once  more  they  feel  in  the  vanguard  of  coming  change 
and  look  forward  to  a  day  that  will  come  earlier  than  the 
more  skeptical  of  them  would  have  expected.  It  may  still 
take  years.  But  a  friend  of  mine,  intimately  connected 
with  the  underground  movement  in  Berlin,  got  through 
a  message  to  me  this  winter  that  ran  something  like  this: 
"The  difference  today  is  that  the  deepest  depression  among 
us  is  over.  Six  years  have  been  enough  to  change  the  minds 
of  millions  both  inside  and  outside  the  country.  Who  still 
questions  diat  we  are  driving  on  to  a  new  war  and  who 
wants  that  war?" 

One  thing  is  clear,  and  that  is  the  brakes  on  the  Nazi 
steam  roller  are  giving  way.  First  came  the  fall,  early  in 

1938,  of  the  old  and  hesitating  General  Staff,  opening  the 
way  to  expansion  and  adventure  in  Austria,  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  southeastern  Europe.  Now  at  the  beginning  of 

1939,  Schacht  has  fallen.  That  is  probably  of  no  less  im- 
portance than  the  dismissal  of  Chief  Commander  Fritch 
and  his  generals  a  year  ago. 

There  are  other  symptoms:  growing  debts  and  less  ca- 
pacity to  cover  deficits;  loans  undersubscribed,  speed-up 
work  of  the  tax  machinery;  first  symptoms  of  fatigue  and 
decrease  in  production.  These  are  matters  of  common 
knowledge.  More  important,  in  spite  of  the  series  of  suc- 
cesses abroad,  are  the  reports  of  a  growing  discontent  in- 
side Germany  brought  back  from  trips  that  have  covered 
the  whole  country.  They  tell  of  a  surprising  reaction  after 
Munich  and  the  territorial  gains  of  1938 — of  a  constantly 
growing  defeatism  that  official  enthusiasm  seeks  to  cover 
up.  For  the  first  time  since  the  bloody  purge  in  1934  a 
strong  popular  recoil  has  manifested  itself.  Its  occasion 
was  the  fresh  wave  of  Jewish  persecution.  The  formula  it 
has  taken  in  all  parts  of  the  country  in  the  weeks  since 
the  pogroms  has  been  the  same:  "It  is  a  disgrace  for  Ger- 
many. We  aren't  in  agreement  with  this  brutality."  Peo- 
ple not  only  say  this  privately  to  one  another;  they  even 
say  it  publicly.  When  you  read  of  thousands  of  arrests 
among  "white  Jews,"  or  of  outbursts  of  official  hatred 
against  "intellectual  beasts"  who  gave  shelter  to  perse- 
cuted Jews,  or  of  nervous  attacks  in  answer  to  English 
and  American  protests;  when  you  read  of  these  things 
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you  have  so  many  clues  to  the  growing  resistance  that 
provokes  them. 

It  is  time,  therefore,  to  appraise  this  Underground  Ger- 
many of  today.  My  belief  is  that  if  war  should  come  be- 
cause of  further  turbulent  expansion  by  the  Nazi  regime, 
that  regime  would  be  overthrown  after  military  defeat. 
Underground  Germany  may  not  be  strong  enough  to 
break  through  before  the  war,  if  Hitler's  expansion  goes 
on  at  the  same  threatening  tempo  as  it  did  last  year.  But 
the  future  of  Germany,  the  future  of  Europe,  the  future 
of  our  world,  depend  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  as  yet 
realized  on  what  has  become  Hitler's  inexorable  and  most 
potential,  if  not  yet  forceful,  inner  enemy:  Underground 
Germany. 

The  Early  Days  of  the  Movement 

IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES,  EXPECTATIONS  HAVE  BEEN  ENTERTAINED 

as  to  this  German  underground  movement  which  can 
only  be  called  premature.  For  my  part,  I  have  always 
tried  to  point  out  the  narrow  limits  which,  until  the  crisis 
comes,  must  constrain  such  a  movement  organized  against 
a  party  dictatorship.  We  must  understand  the  early  forms 
in  which  opposition  can  first  express  itself. 

In  1933,  Germany  was  taken  by  surprise.  So  was  Italy 
taken  by  surprise  a  decade  earlier;  so  was  France  nearly  a 
century  ago  when  Louis  Napoleon  set  up  his  dictatorship 
in  1851;  three  coups  d'etat,  all  three  supported  by  a  ges- 
ture— "to  save  democracy." 

In  Germany  it  took  more  than  a  year  before  people 
realized  what  their  savior  really  meant.  "An  episodic  ad- 
venture"— that  is  what  many  Italians  had  said  when  Mus- 
solini came  to  power.  "It  is  good  to  have  this  experience. 
All  the  better  that  Nazis  take  part  in  the  government; 
they  will  be  discredited  that  much  quicker."  This  is  what 
many  Germans  said  in  January  1933. 

So  it  was  that  the  big  democratic  parties  in  the  new 
German  Republic  betrayed  themselves  by  prophesying  a 
short  intermezzo  for  the  Hitler  regime.  All  kinds  of  hopes 
prevailed.  They  counted  on  the  relative  weakness  of  his 
party;  it  had  the  support  of  big  landowners  and  heavy 
industry,  much  of  the  middle  class  and  many  of  the  un- 
employed; but  in  itself,  the  Nazi  party  represented  only 
35  percent  of  the  vote,  even  after  the  farce  of  the  Reichs- 
tag trial.  Even  with  conservative  bourgeois  groups  as  its 
allies,  it  controlled  only  a  very  small  majority  in  Parlia- 
ment. There  were  high  hopes  of  fair  play;  of  a  rapid  shift 
when  it  should  become  obvious  that  the  Nazi  party  could 
not  solve  the  problems  confronting  Germany  in  its  crisis. 

Meanwhile,  a  rapid  growth  of  anti-Fascist  views  was 
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anticipated.  This  forecast  was  correct  in  that  a  combina-        organizations  who  had  been  killed,  arrested  or  driven  into 
tion  was  to  gather  head  among  dissatisfied  Nazis  on  the        exile.  More  active  groups  made  up  of  members  of  the  for- 


one  hand,  and  some  of  the  leaders  and  followers  of  Ger- 
many's democratic  parties  on  the  other.  Under  the  slogan 
of  another  revolution,  they  tried  to  turn  against  the  re- 
gime. The  famous  purge  of  June  30,  1934  dissolved  their 
mystic  creed.  With  the  powers  of  the  state  in  his  hands, 
Hitler  set  up  his  totalitarian  regime  with  the  most  cruel 
terror  and  persecution  of  everybody  who  did  not  submit 
100  percent.  Then  came  the  decisive  phase  of  Gleichschd- 
tung  (nazification)  of  all  parts  of  society.  The  organized 
forces  of  the  German  democracy,  beaten  and  encircled  in 
1933,  were  now  disarmed  and  dismembered. 

It  was  perhaps  natural  that  throughout  this  period,  ro- 
mantic gossip  spread  abroad  about  how  internal  resistance 
was  growing.  And  indeed  in  1934,  as  in  1933,  there  had 
been  a  springtime  of  false  hope  inside  Germany.  This 
was  very  similar  to  developments  in  Italy  the  first  two 
years  under  Mussolini,  when  mass  activities  existed  up  to 
the  Mateotti  crisis.  In  practically  all  parts  of  Germany, 
efforts  were  made  to  replace  the  leaders  of  democratic 
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mer  workers'  parties,  set  up  other  committees  after  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  attempts  had  failed.  New,  younger 
people  tried  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  and  to  build  up 
substitutes  for  suppressed  organizations.  Propaganda  ma- 
chinery was  kept  in  motion  by  underground  contacts  and 
mimeographed  literature.  Leaving  home  for  his  work,  a 
man  would  come  back  in  the  evening,  his  pockets  filled 
with  leaflets,  pamphlets  and  mimeographed  papers.  He 
would  find  in  his  mail  box  some  new  appeal  or  proclama- 
tion from  one  of  the  numerous  underground  committees 
that  sprang  up  like  mushrooms. 

But  in  due  course,  all  this  was  liquidated.  And  so  it  is 
that  there  remains  little  continuity  between  Underground 
Germany  of  today  and  the  Underground  Germany  of  the 
first  months  of  unrealistic  attempts  at  resistance. 

Operating  in  the  Dark 

THE   DARKEST   PERIOD  WAS  TO  COME   WITH   THE   FIRST  CLIMAX 

of  Hitler's  power  when,  in  1936,  he  proclaimed  Germany's 
right  to  rearm  and  reoccupy  the  Rhineland 
districts.  With  the  old  smart  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty  to  conjure  with,  undoubtedly  he  had 
an  immense  majority  of  the  country  behind 
him.  Nazi  demonstrations  in  those  days  were 
like  religious  processions.  The  bloody  purge 
was  remembered  perhaps  in  small  circles  ol 
discomfited  Nazis  but  was  forgotten  by  the 
millions  in  their  fervor.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands came  from  afar  to  line  streets  when 
Hitler  was  to.  appear,  to  kiss  the  hem  of  his 
garment  and  to  see  him  if  only  for  a  second. 

Those  were  days  in  which  a  confused  na- 
tional feeling  of  liberation  broke  down  oppo- 
sition and  left  hopelessness  where  it  had 
been.  The  Fascist  spirit  beset  families;  fa- 
thers denounced  their  children;  children  de- 
nounced their  parents.  The  former  party 
committees  had  set  up  headquarters  outside 
Germany  to  keep  up  ties  with  friends  inside. 
These  ties  were  now  broken.  Sometimes  those 
inside  refused  to  make  the  dangerous  con- 
tacts; sometimes  those  outside  let  their  eager- 
ness to  do  so  get  the  better  of  their  caution. 
For  the  Na/.i  police  had  developed  scientific 
methods  in  running  down  the  remnants  of 
the  first  underground  movement.  Moreover, 
unemployment  disappeared  with  the  new 
economic  plan,  with  the  creation  of  the  ersatz 
(synthetic)  industries  and  with  the  start  of 
stupendous  production  of  war  materials. 
These  gave  credence  to  the  claims  for  eco- 
nomic success  under  the  new  order. 

Nonetheless  there  persisted,  mostly  in  the 
illegal  labor  movements,  an  iron  guard  of 
faithful  insurgents.  Moreover,  certain  relig- 
ious groups  had  been  better  protected  and 
longer  tolerated  than  any  other  organizations. 
Now  came  the  development  of  heroic  resis- 
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The  eight-page  8x5  newspaper  of  1937  of  the 
German  Social  Democratic  party,  like  all  printed 
matter,  became  too  great  a  hazard.  Outside 
broadcasts  in  German  are  now  the  news  source 
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tance  on  the  part  of  a  minority  in  the  Protestant  Church 
under  Niemoeller's  leadership;  and  among  the  Catholics, 
several  outstanding  cardinals  began  to  pray  with  the 
words  of  the  Holy  Bible  against  the  Nazi  catechism.  Thus, 
in  a  sense,  church  prayers  took  the  place  of  the  political 
tribune. 

But  it  was  a  period  in  which  organized  and  determined 
underground  workers  comprised  a  far  smaller  group  than 
the  famous  fraction  of  one  percent  who  dared  to  vote 
"No"  in  the  Hitler  plebiscites.  Numerous  difficulties  con- 
fronted the  most  conscientious  worker.  He  lacked  experi- 
ence, technique,  and  contacts.  It  was  not  only  the  ruthless 
police  power  which  endangered  every  active  illegal  work- 
er. It  was  his  isolation  in  the  midst  of  Hitler's  greatest 
success.  It  is  easy  to  be  brave  in  the  ranks  of  a  regiment. 
It  is  not  so  difficult  to  resist  as  a  part  of  a  minority,  con- 
scious of  the  approbation  of  your  fellows.  But  to  be 
treated  by  former  friends  as  mad  or  even  criminal  is  a 
different  thing.  No  words  of  mine  are  strong  enough  to 
tell  of  the  heroism  of  underground  workers  during  1934, 
'35,  '36  and  '37.  They  held  on  through  years  of  mass  in- 
fection of  Nazi  ideas,  fighting  against  terrific  odds.  Some 
of  them  did  not  get  into  the  first  casualty  lists;  some  were 
never  denounced;  but  none  of  them'  had  much  chance  to 
escape  detection. 

I  have  come  to  know  a  courier  who,  like  others,  tried 
to  keep  up  the  slender  but  precious  contacts  with  the 
emigrant  committees  outside  Germany.  Once  he  was 
crossing  the  border  illegally  when  he  was  overtaken  by  a 
terrific  snow-storm  high  in  the  mountains.  He  was  un- 
conscious from  cold  and  exhaustion  when  Nazi  frontier 
guards  captured  him.  They  took  him  to  their  shelter  and 
locked  him  up,  but  fortunately  did  not  trouble  to  examine 
his  papers.  His  fingers  and  toes  were  frozen,  but  he  man- 
aged to  escape  from  his  captors  in  the  night  and  reached 
friends  who  nursed  him  in  constant  fear  that  a  knock  at 
the  door  might  deliver  them  all  into  the  hands  of  the  po- 
lice. This  case  is  typical  of  hardships  no  less  than  hazards 
faced  by  underground  workers  those  years. 

Another  courier  got  into  difficulties  while  traveling 
across  the  frontier  as  an  ordinary  passenger.  He  had  al- 
ready been  through  the  passport  examination  with  his 
only  slightly  irregular  papers,  when  his  train  was  searched 
not  to  find  political  couriers  but  money  smugglers.  With 
the  hoarding  of  foreign  exchange,  every  foreigner  leaving 
the  country  must  prove  that  he  has  used  only  money 
brought  from  outside.  This  courier  had  had  to  stay  in 
Germany  longer  than  he  had  anticipated.  Rather  than  ex- 
pose the  friends  who  had  supplied  him  with  needed  cash, 
he  took  the  risk  of  giving  himself  up  to  the  authorities  as 
a  violator  of  the  money  laws. 

The  story  is  told  of  an  underground  worker  who  was 
discovered  in  a  hideout  flat.  Its  ordinary  tenants  had  for- 
gotten to  turn  off  the  water  in  the  bathroom,  and  the  jani- 
tor, alarmed  by  a  small  flood  in  the  hall,  came  in  and 
found  an  unregistered  stranger.  Another  was  denounced 
by  a  neighbor  because  he  typed  late  into  the  evening,  and 
under  the  Nazi  regime  it  is  a  suspicious  matter  to  be 
found  writing  something.  Others  have  been  rounded  up 
because  acquaintances,  arrested  and  beaten,  have  given 
their  names,  or  because  their  telephone  numbers  have  been 
found  in  searching  someone's  else  apartment.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Nazi  regime  has  never  felt  secure. 
There  were  times  when  7000  written  denunciations  were 
turned  into  Berlin  police  headquarters  in  a  single  day. 


In  every  group  are  former  members  of  democratic  and  So- 
cialist   organizations    who   quietly    keep   a    sense    of    kinship 

Quite  understandably,  a  kind  of  prison  psychology  de- 
veloped, even  among  those  who  were  not  taken  to  prison. 
They  felt  like  mountain  climbers  struggling  with  an 
avalanche.  In  a  district  where  the  old  democratic  organi- 
zations could  claim  ten  thousand  members,  only  a  dozen 
intransigents  would  remain  active;  and  this  dozen  Would 
shrink  to  seven  or  eight  after  working  for  months'  to  keep 
alive  its  small  contacts.  Romantic  stories  were  still  current 
abroad  of  the  growing  strength  of  the  underground  work, 
stories  of  portable  radio  stations  and  the  mass  distribution 
of  literature,  but  the  real  movement  was  cut  to  shreds. 
The  tens  of  thousands  of  former  officials  of  labor  and 
Socialist  movements,  the  members  of  parliament,  the  func- 
tionaries, secretaries  and  lecturers,  all  these — so  far  as 
they  had  not  been  killed  or  imprisoned  or  driven  into 
exile — were  reduced  to  a  few  thousand  people  including 
the  younger  elements  that  had  joined  with  them.  They 
worked  largely  by  themselves — in  the  dark.  At  times  their 
activities  were  no  more  than  a  casualty  service,  and  a 
very  primitive  contact  for  information;  90  percent  of  their 
efforts  were  concentrated  on  circumventing  the  police 
danger.  To  make  a  single  telephone  call  would  involve 
hours  of  complicated  arrangements.  To  meet  somebody 
for  a  few  minutes'  talk  would  take  a  day's  preparation. 

For  two  or  three  to  meet  together  at  the  same  time 
would  call  attention  to  their  subversive  activity.  The  entire 
energy  of  highly  qualified  people  was  engrossed  in  keep- 
ing contacts  alive  among  only  a  few  dozen  friends  in  the 
same  city  or  town.  Contacts  with  other  towns  in  the  same 
district  had  to  be  broken  off.  There  was  often  no  knowl- 
edge in  one  village  when  local  resistance  cropped  out  in 
the  next.  It  was  sometimes  only  after  months  and  then 
through  a  fog  of  gossip  that  the  events  in  one's  own  city 
came  to  be  known.  It  may  well  be  that  throughout  this 
period  thousands  of  little  resistant  groups  were  scattered 
through  Germany;  but  none  of  the  stronger  organizations 
had  more  than  a  few  hundred  dissociated  persons. 
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The  distribution  ot  printed  literature  was  almost  en- 
tirely stopped.  It  had  become  much  too  dangerous.  If  a 
suspicious  printed  page  were  found  in  a  flat,  it  meant  ar- 
rest and  conviction.  Mass  posses  were  organized  to  find 
some  one  contact  person  in  an  underground  organization, 
to  subject  him  to  the  third  degree,  to  break  down  his  re- 
sistance and  get  the  names  and  addresses  of  organization 
centers. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  in  the  golden  age  of  under- 
ground work  against  imperial  Russia,  the  Czar  "put  a 
gendarme  behind  every  Socialist."  With  his  elite  guard, 
Hitler  has  not  only  a  Black  Shirt  to  put  behind  every 
underground  worker;  but  sets  before  his  eyes  the  prospect 
of  prison,  the  concentration  camps,  a  scientific  terror  sys- 
tem for  everyone  apprehended,  and  decapitation  for  the 
leaders. 

The  Reawakening 

BUT  THE  MOVEMENT'S  URGE  TO  LIVE  LIVED  ON  IN  SPITE  OF 
everything.  Especially  qualified  bodies,  mostly  younger 
people,  were  able  to  keep  together  in  a  fine  network,  de- 
veloping better  techniques,  and  educating  themselves  at 
the  same  time  through  the  reading  of  standard  works  on 
history  and  economics,  which  were  rescued  when  for- 
bidden books  were  burned.  These  are  almost  the  only 
books  available  .other  than  the  biased  Nazi  literature;  and 
these  young  people  have  drawn  on  these  old  springs  in 
developing  character  and  wisdom  in  ways  which  may 
equip  them  for  leadership  in  the  future. 

They  have  already  won  new  status,  as  feeling  among 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people  turns  more  and  more 
against  the  Hitler  regime.  The  stalwart  dozen  in  any 
district  in  the  past  has  again  grown  to  fourteen  or  six- 
teen. It  has  been  a  kind  of  molecular  progress  invisible  to 
anyone 'not  in  close  touch  with  it,  but  highly  encouraging 
to  those  in  the  vanguard  itself. 

Yet  these  organized  groups  are  still  tiny  and  isolated. 
The  vigilance  of  the  Gestapo  forces  them  to  remain  hid- 
den. In  each  case  their  safety  and  stability  depends  on  the 
weakest  of  their  members;  but  they  have  become  more 
stable  because  the  weakest  among  them  have  gained 
strength. 

Although  there  has  been  this  reawakening,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  revolution  is  imminent.  The  unequal  balance  of 
forces  inside  Germany  does  not  permit  of  that.  On  the 
one  side  is  still  the  Nazi  machine  with  millions  of  armed 
men  ready  to  be  turned  loose;  on  the  other  side,  only 
these  individual  workers  held  together  in  their  tiny 
groups.  But  there  is  a  new  spirit  among  them  and  the 
Nazi  regime  knows  about  it.  Take  one  incident:  during 
the  crisis  last  summer  thousands  of  former  members  of 
democratic  organizations  were  called  in  by  the  police  who 
made  them  surrender  their  house  keys.  Why  was  that?  If 
war  broke  out  tomorrow  it  would  be  that  much  easier  to 
round  up  suspicious  elements  from  their  homes  in  the 
night  and  clap  them  in  prison.  Take  another  incident:  at 
a  cabinet  meeting  the  representatives  of  the  army  protest- 
ed against  Himmler's  plan  to  station  divisions  of  the 
Black  Shirts  in  the  interior  of  the  country  in  case  of  war. 
They  felt  that  every  able-bodied  man  should  be  sent  to 
the  front.  Himmler  is  the  commander  of  the  secret  police; 
and  the  party  heads  backed  him  up  against  the  army. 
They  took  the  ground  that  a  police  force  of  half  a  million 
would  be  needed  on  the  home  front.  And  what  could  that 


mean  except  recognition  either  of  unrest  or  of  low  morale? 

If  the  truth  were  known,  recent  police  reports  have  dis- 
closed the  growth  of  opposition  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
not  a  single  economic  or  political  organization  exists 
overtly  that  is  not  completely  official  and  controlled  by 
representatives  of  the  regime.  Nazi  officials  are  beginning 
to  see  pre-revolutionary  specters  over  every  shoulder.  That 
in  itself  is  a  sign  of  stirrings  among  the  old  democratic 
majority. 

Let  me  give  you  something  more  specific :  I  have  learned 
from  dependable  quarters  that  during  the  summer  crisis 
many  policemen  remembered  that  they  had  friends  who 
were  members  of  labor  organizations  in  the  old  days. 
They  looked  them  up,  went  to  their  houses  and  explained 
to  them  that  they  themselves  were  really  "neutrals."  They 
wore  the  uniform;  but  should  not  be  considered  enemies. 
Some  of  them  were  sincere;  some  of  them  merely  took 
time  by  the  forelock  to  have  friends  on  either  side.  The 
continuance  of  mass  arrests,  the  constant  campaign  against 
every  threat  to  Nazi  Germany,  which  means  practically 
every  nonconformist  man  or  woman  in  the  population, 
are  only  symptoms  of  this  same  fear. 

I  imagine  that  Nazi  propagandists  still  travel  through 
the  United  States  telling  everybody  who  cares  to  hear  the 
miracle  that  90  percent  of  the  Germans  are  behind  Hitler. 
Yet  how  do  they  reconcile  the  continuous  purging  of 
Nazi  organizations  themselves,  with  these  claims  for  Hit- 
ler's great  popularity  and  success? 

Underground  Germany  has  become  more  and  more 
conscious  that  its  task  is  one  of  preparing  a  framework. 
Its  ideas  are  ideas  of  a  militant  democracy.  Its  faithfulness 
is  no  longer  merely  to  the  past,  but  faithfulness  to  new 
responsibilities  for  the  future  of  Germany.  This  new  self- 
consciousness  among  underground  workers  is  developing 
in  a  setting  charged  with  a  resurgence  of  sympathy  to- 
ward them.  Two  years  ago  that  setting  was  one  of  spirit- 
ual isolation. 

As  a  result  of  this  change,  the  brutality  they  can  ex- 
pect from  Nazi  officials  has  lost  some  of  its  terror.  Detec- 
tion and  arrest  still  lead  to  harsh  reprisals — at  least  five 
years  for  any  connection  with  an  organized  group;  at 
least  ten  years  if  proved  a  member;  at  least  fifteen  years, 
life  imprisonment  or  death  if  proved  a  leader.  In  one  year, 
Hitler's  guillotine  beheaded  288  people.  Nobody  knows 
how  many  of  them  were  civil  criminals;  how  many  politi- 
cal heroes.  Nobody  knows  how  many  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands have  been  killed  unofficially  in  concentration  camps 
or  shot  by  irresponsible  Storm  Troopers.  In  spite  of  the 
most  careful  precautions,  members  of  the  best  organized 
committees  are  still  arrested  and  their  fellow  members 
are  at  once  placed  in  the  gravest  danger.  In  the  old  days 
those  who  had  not  yet  been  caught  would  have  fled  the 
country,  giving  up  work  into  which  they  had  put  months 
and  years  of  patient  effort.  Today  this  is  no  longer  the 
case. 

Not  only  have  they  the  inner  spur  of  work  that  is  gain- 
ing ground;  but  they  have  a  new  protection  in  the  wide- 
spread sympathy  for  their  cause.  I  was  told  recently  of  a 
long  time  and  responsible  member  of  an  organization 
which  goes  back  to  1933.  His  position  was  fraught  with 
danger  recently  when  one  of  his  closest  associates  was 
arrested.  But  this  underground  worker  did  not  have  to 
run  away.  The  only  care  he  took  was  to  take  a  short  leave 
of  absence  from  the  factory  where  he  was  known  to  work. 
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It  the  police  had  come  to  look  for  him  there,  there  were 
a  dozen  friends  who  would  have  been  quick  to  send  him 
warning.  They  could  not  be  said  to  know  about  his  se- 
cret activities,  but  they  did  know  that  he  was  against  the 
Nazis.  And  before  going  to  his  apartment,  he  could  stop 
nowadays  at  the  shopkeeper  across  the  street  and  be  sure 
he  would  be  warned  had  the  Gestapo  been  to  look  for 
him.  The  story  as  it  was  told  me  closed  with  his  remark: 
"Even  two  years  ago,  you  had  no  one  to  trust  but  your- 
self. You  would  not  believe  it  but,  today,  there  are  even 
instances  when  police  officials  warn  us  if  we  are  about  to 
be  arrested." 

The  Street-level  Above  the  Underground 

ABOVE    AND    BEYOND    THE     ORGANIZED    UNDERGROUND    MOVE- 

ment  there  is  another  and  wider  circle  made  up,  first  of 
all,  of  those  who  belonged  to  democratic  and  Socialist  or- 
ganizations before  Hitler's  time  and  who  are  now  some- 
how finding  their  way  back  to  their  old  traditions.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  not  only  were  political  parties  and 
labor  unions  dissolved  but  numerous  cultural  and  athletic 
organizations  were  gleichgeschaltet.  That  is,  these  were 
given  new  Nazi  names;  Nazi  directors  were  put  at  the 
head  of  them;  Nazi  treasurers  took  over  their  funds.  But 
even  this  regime  could  not  abolish  a  sense  of  belonging 
among  their  old  participants.  The  members  tore  up  their 
membership  cards,  but  they  managed  to  keep  in  touch 
with  their  old  comrades.  During  the  first  years  there 
were  other  mass  organizations  which  were  markedly  in- 
fluenced by  the  Nazis.  Today  their  members  are  not  only 
reviving  their  primary  loyalties,  but  are  even  beginning 
in  turn  to  influence  their  new  Nazi  officers. 

If  American  tourists  last  summer  visited  the  river  front 
near  a  workers'  district,  they  were  likely  to  come  upon 
camps  and  picnics  made  up  of  remnants  of  the  old  work- 
ers' and  sports  clubs.  These  seeming  holiday  seekers 
would  not  be  talking  politics,  that  would  be  too  danger- 
ous; they  were  just — being  together.  A  couple  of  years  ago 
it  would  have  been  dangerous  for  anyone  to  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance at  such  a  gathering  if  he  were  thought  to  be 
identified  with  an  organized  underground  group.  He 
would  have  risked  being  informed  against.  Today  most 
likely  he  would  be  sought  out  by  his  old  acquaintances. 
They  are  looking  for  contacts. 

The  Hitler  regime  discovered  this  danger,  dissolved 
hundreds  of  these  organizations  in  the  last  year,  and  ar- 
rested their  officers — sometimes  even  their  Nazi  leaders. 

A  few  months  ago  a  large  singing  society  in  Berlin 
which  used  to  have  quarterly  concerts,  arranged  a  special 
affair.  The  tickets  were  sold  out  weeks  in  advance.  Many 
former  members  of  democratic  organizations  were  pres- 
ent. Included  in  the  program  was  Beethoven's  "Prisoners' 
Chorus"  from  "Fidelio."  There  was  wild  applause.  The 
great  gathering  sang  it  three  times.  Forthwith  the  Nazis 
clamped  down  on  the  society,  dissolved  it  and  arrested 
several  dozen  leading  members.  But  you  can't  altogether 
suppress  music  in  Germany — nor  what  it  stands  for. 

Information  circulates  with  astonishing  accuracy  and 
speed  in  spite  of  the  official  blockade  of  news.  The  printed 
leaflet  for  underground  distribution  has  become  as  old- 
fashioned  as  a  stagecoach.  In  its  place  are  news  broadcasts 
from  outside  the  border.  Broadcasts  in  the  German  lan- 
guage from  French,  English  and  other  stations  do  not  tell 
the  listeners  the  whole  story  but  they  tell  a  part  of  it  and 


Underground  Germany  can  make  use  of  that  part  in  sift- 
ing truth  from  lies  in  the  official  German  broadcast  at 
home;  and  these  piece  together  a  pretty  accurate  picture. 

One  day  a  miners'  delegate  from  a  German  coal  area 
appeared  at  the  headquarters  of  an  emigrant  committee 
abroad  and  asked  that  the  French  station  at  Toulouse, 
which  carried  a  regular  news  broadcast  in  German  after 
midnight,  should  schedule  it  at  an  earlier  hour.  "We  min- 
ers," he  said,  "have  to  get  up  at  five  and  we  lose  too  much 
sleep  waiting  up  for  the  broadcast  every  night;  so  please 
ask  those  people  to  change  the  hour." 

In  the  days  of  crisis  last  summer  and  fall,  I  was  told 
that  all  over  Germany  you  could  hear  broadcasts  from 
foreign  stations  through  the  open  windows — in  spite  of 
the  danger  of  tuning  in  on  forbidden  programs. 

Interestingly  enough,  a  new  symbolic  language  is  grow- 
ing up  in  Germany,  not  intelligible  to  a  stranger  but  un- 
derstood by  Nazis  and  anti-Nazis  alike.  In  Czarist  days, 
Russians  used  to  talk  about  an  apple  tree,  about  the  good 
red  apples  on  the  tree  and  about  the  rotten  apples.  Every- 
body knew  that  when  they  spoke  about  rotten  apples  they 
meant  the  Czarist  regime.  The  same  thing  is  happening 
in  Germany.  When  a  dog  shows  up  on  a  newsreel,  the 
whole  movie  house  may  burst  into  laughter.  Everybody 
knows  what  the  dog  has  come  to  stand  for. 

Of  course  there  is  confusion  among  the  people  of  Ger- 
many about  what  is  really  happening  in  "their  own  coun- 
try and  in  the  world.  But  through'  the  fog  of  falsification 
and  inadequate  information,  alert  people  grasp  the  real 
truth  about  important  questions  with  astonishing  accur- 
acy. Copies  of  good  books  circulate  through  offices  and 
factories  and  come  back  torn  and  battered,  having  been 
read  sometimes  by  hundreds  of  people.  Booksellers  tell 
you  that  in  addition  to  their  Nazi  best  sellers  there  is  again 
a  rediscovery  of  the  German  classics;  and  a  growing  inter- 
est in  English  and  American  memoirs  and  historical 
works. 

The  Upper  Floors  of  Discontent 

THERE  REMAINS  A  THIRD  AND  STILL  LARGER  CIRCLE  IN  GER- 
man  society  which  is  characterized  by  a  kind  of  emotional 
resistance  against  everything  that  is  officially  connected 
with  the  Hitler  regime.  This  includes  a  majority  at  least 
of  the  elder  generation.  You  must  understand  that  in  the 
eyes  of  these  Germans  there  is  a  seamy  lining  to  Hitler's 
great  outside  triumphs.  To  the  world's  bitter  feeling 
against  drastic  expansion  and  barbaric  oppression  by  the 
Nazis,  you  must  add  inside  acquaintance  with  political 
intrigue;  add  dissatisfaction  with  the  autocracy  of  the  re- 
gime; and  add  a  kind  of  frantic  hope  that  developments 
sooner  or  later  will  reach  a  breaking  point. 

The  most  significant  manifestation  of  this  inner  change 
during  the  last  months  in  Germany  is  the  mass  defeatism. 
Its  most  sensational  expression  has  been  the  reaction  to 
Hitler's  latest  circus,  the  brutal  pogroms  which,  far  from 
being  welcomed  by  the  people,  were  greeted  with  out- 
spoken disgust. 

The  underground  cadres  may  still  be  small,  still  weak. 
But  they  are  already  a  kind  of  sensory  system  with 
branches  stretching  out  into  every  part  of  the  German  so- 
cial anatomy.  They  are  nuclei  which  will  stimulate  and 
swiftly  gather  about  them  mass  movements  of  a  demo- 
cratic character  that  will  prove  important  and  decisive  in 
the  coming  time  of  crisis. 
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Chicken  Shack  by  Archibald  J.  Motley,  Jr. 


James   L.    Allen    photos 


Thinnin'   Corn    by   Malvin    Gray   Johnson 


lit  Generation  of  Artists 

lie  with  its  policy  of  having  the  museum  serve  the 
lie  whole  community,  the  Baltimore  Museum  of' 
ll  the  first  exhibition  of  work  by  Negro  artists  to  be 

tat  city  whose  population  is  more  than  one  fifth 
aitings,  prints,  drawings  and  sculpture  by  some  30 
H  from  all  over  the  United  States  were  assembled 
>.  of  the  Harmon  Foundation,  New  York.  They 

le  art  critic  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  points  out,  a 
;  rst  generation  of  Negro  artists.  Yet  they  work  in 
fli,  as  the  reproductions  on  this  page  indicate,  and 
i onscious,  strained  efforts  to  produce  a  "racial"  art. 


Two  drawings  from  a  series  of  forty-one  small  vigorous  sketches  in 
tempera  by  Jacob  Lawrence  portraying  Toussaint  L'Ouverture's  life. 
Above:  Slave  trade  reaches  its  height  in  Haiti  in  1730.  And  below: 
The  child  Toussaint  heard  the  planter's  whip  descend  on  slaves 


i 


^ 

Irtrait  by  Elton  Fax 


Little  Gray  Eyes  by  Elton  Fax 


Steel  Worker  by  Elton  Fax 


Between  Going  to  War- and  Doing  Nothing 

by  PAUL  KELLOGG 

This  is  not  an  editorial — but  a  personal  canvass  by  the  editor — of  a 
third  choice  which  is  open  to  us  as  Americans  if  we  want  to  turn  it  to 
account  for  democracy.  Drawn  from  a  reply  to  some  searching  ques- 
tions by  one  reader — and  here  put  before  others  for  what  it  is  worth. 


WE    HAVE    COME    TO    REALIZE    THAT    OUR    NEUTRALITY    ACT 

served  notice  on  every  tyranny  on  earth  that  hankers  to 
engage  in  conquest — to  go  right  ahead  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  act  keeps  us 
clear  of  wars,  ourselves;  or  merely,  American  fashion,  lets 
us  in  for  bigger  ones — and  worse. 

But  there's  nothing  American  in  knuckling  in  to  the 
notion  that  great  guns  and  war  planes,  bombs  and  tanks, 
are  the  only  things  that  improve,  given  time  and  inven- 
tiveness. To  my  mind  the  gravest  count  to  be  brought 
against  this  whole  neutrality  business  is  that  it  claps  old 
blinkers  on  our  eyes  so  that  it  has  been  hard  to  see  that 
we  face  anything  but  the  deadly  choice  of  going  to  war 
or  the  deadening  choice  of  doing  nothing  about  it. 

Or  rather,  it's  like  putting  hitching  posts,  instead  of 
traffic  signals,  up  and  down  Broadway  and  every  other 
American  Main  Street.  It  has  tied  us  up  tight  while  the 
whole  world  is  threatened  by  the  bluff  and  ruthlessness  of 
dictators.  And  we  can't  afford  to  wait  until  a  conquered 
and  regimented  Europe  confronts  us. 

It  isn't  that  I  want  to  see  us  heading  in  for  war.  It  is 
that  I  think  inertia  on  our  part  is  the  inept  but  sure-fire 
way  to  find  us  caught  in  war;  a  war  in  which  we  will  be 
disadvantaged  by  every  chance  we  have  let  slip  in  making 
our  weight  and  leadership  count  while  there's  still  time 
to  make  them  count  in  other  ways  than  war. 


WE  TAKE  IT  THAT  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  WHO  HAVE  GONE  THROUGH 

highschool  in  the  last  four  years  have  learned  something. 
Can  we  assume  as  much  for  ourselves  under  the  grim 
tutelage  of  the  map-makers?  America  grew  up  on  the 
Bible;  but  within  that  span  of  four  years  we  watched 
Ethiopia  fall — the  most  ancient  of  Christian  kingdoms — 
while  we  supplied  oil  to  its  Fascist  invaders.  In  Europe, 
we  watch  while  persecution  spreads  like  a  Black  Plague 
against  an  older  faith  from  which  Christianity  sprang. 
Our  own  Republic  came  of  long  ago  pioneering  in  the 
New  World;  and  we,  in  our  time,  have  hailed  new  repub- 
lics which  in  the  Old  World  have  joined  the  company  of 
the  democracies.  During  the  World  War  and  after,  we 
helped  some  of  them  to  their  feet.  Within  the  last  twelve 
months,  the  Austrian  Republic  has  been  undermined  and 
absorbed  by  Nazi  Germany.  The  Czecho-Slovak  Republic 
(whose  declaration  of  independence  first  rang  out  in  our 
Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia)  has  been  broken 
down  and  left  a  vassal.  The  Republic  of  China  is  overrun 
by  Japanese  imperialism  in  a  major  war.  This  has  gone 
unrecognized  under  our  Neutrality  Act  because,  I  imag- 
ine, with  all  our  ties  of  friendship  and  concern  for  the 
Chinese  people,  we  could  not  stomach  utterly  deserting 
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them  in  a  desperate  struggle  for  their  independence.  And 
what  we  have  done  and  what  we  have  left  undone  to  Re- 
publican Spain  brings  the  chance  of  ultimate  conflict  in- 
evitably nearer  to  us. 

On  his  way  back  from  Prague  last  fall,  Raymond  Gram 
Swing  talked  in  London  with  perhaps  the  outstanding 
authority  on  international  relations  in  Europe.  This  Eng- 
lishman's view  was  that  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time;  one 
after  another  the  states  of  Central  Europe  would  go  the 
way  of  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia  and — who  knew  how 
soon? — Spain.  Then  France  would  be  caught  in  a  vise; 
then  Great  Britain  would  face  a  fight  for  life. 

II 

FOR    MYSELF,    THE    CONTINUANCE    OF    OUR    EMBARGO    ON    RE- 

publican  Spain  long  burdened  me  as  something  that  will 
be  looked  back  upon  as  a  blot  on  Americans  in  a  critical 
period  for  democracy  everywhere.  It  burdens  me  today 
with  a  more  personal  and  inexorable  weight — for  we  can 
already  look  back.  We  can  gauge  chances  we  have  missed 
and  guage  the  consequences.  Yes,  I  have  sent  telegrams 
and  letters;  helped  raise  funds  for  Spanish  children;  signed 
joint  protests  and  statements;  but  I  have  not  met  Ray- 
mond Robbins'  old  test  of  citizenship:  I  have  not  gone  at 
it  like  running  to  a  fire.  And,  as  I  see  it,  those  of  us  who 
have  not  done  that,  must  share  in  the  responsibility  for 
gruelling  deaths  in  cities  which  lacked  anti-aircraft  guns. 
(Such  guns  can  only  be  used  in  defense  against  bombard- 
ment.) We  must  share  in  the  responsibility  for  the  cave-in 
of  Catalonia  where  scantily  equipped  Republican  troops 
were  pitted  against  a  tremendous  bulk  of  tanks,  artillery 
and  air  squadrons  supplied  by  Italy  and  Germany  to  the 
rebels  and  their  Moorish  and  Italian  divisions.  We  have 
all  been  party  to  the  outcome;  each  according  to  our  tal- 
ents; and,  as  in  the  scriptural  parable,  to  have  few  or 
many  does  not  matter.  It's  what  we  do  with  what  we 
have  that  matters.  You  with  yours;  I  with  mine. 

For  our  embargo,  no  less  than  the  barefaced  fraud  of 
the  nonintervention  program,  sponsored  by  England  and 
France,  made  these  things  possible.  The  congressional  res- 
olution, embodying  it,  was  signed  by  President  Roosevelt 
before  the  passage  of  the  revised  Neutrality  Act.  I  confess 
I  had  thought  the  claim  that  it  was  legally  within  the 
power  of  the  President  himself  to  lift  the  embargo  was 
perhaps  one  advanced  only  by  partisans  of  Loyalist  Spain, 
but  then  came  the  Lawyers  Committee  with  their  docu- 
mented argument  to  the  same  effect.  And  after  the  first 
of  die  year,  the  impressive  analyses  by  Henry  L.  Stimson, 
former  Republican  Secretary  of  State;  Charles  C.  Bur- 
lingham,  another  of  New  York's  foremost  lawyers  and 
citizens,  and  Professor  P.  C.  Jessup,  die  biographer  of 
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Elihu  Root.  Now  I  would  have  given  my  shirt  had  they 
come  forward  with  such  Weight  of  authority  six  months 
before;  or  had  the  equivalent  of  their  findings  come  at 
this  time  from  our  Democratic  Secretary  of  State. 

Secretary  Hull  has  been  miner-and-sapper-extraordinary 
in  breaking  through  trade  barriers  that  are  throttling  the 
post-war  world.  Moreover,  his  part  and  that  of  his  asso- 
ciates at  Lima  struck  me  as  constructive  from  first  to  last; 
flexible  enough  to  outflank  forces  of  division;  sure  in 
pressing  for  unity  among  the  Americas.  But  the  situation 
in  the  world  at  large  is  charged  with  these  contrary  forces 
that  may  simply  shove  such  gains  aside — with  a  Fascist 
Spain  the  bridgehead  for  bedevilment  in  South  America. 

Ill 

So  WE  COME  TO  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  TALENTS  AND  HIS 
use  of  them.  And  at  the  outset,  let  me  underscore  that  he, 
of  all  the  heads  of  the  great  self-governing  peoples,  has 
stood  out  and  spoken  out  against  suppression  and  aggres- 
sion. He  has  heartened  the  hard-pressed  democracies 
everywhere  by  his  fearlessness  and  his  vigorous  enuncia- 
tion of  principles.  But  when  it  comes  to  bringing  these  to 
bear  in  Spain  and  China,  what  we  find  is  this  lag  between 
what  he  has  said  and  what  he  has  done. 

Take  his  speech  long  since  in  which  he  said  we  must 
quarantine  the  aggressors.  It  has  not  been  the  invading 
dictators  that  we  have  quarantined  in  the  Spanish  con- 
flict. Essentially  it  has  been  the  victims  of  their  aggression. 
We  have  done  it  by  going  out  of  our  way  to  put  a  con- 
struction on  neutrality  out  of  joint  with  anything  we  had 
ever  held  to  before  in  a  civil  war.  It  was  arguable  in  the 
early  days,  that  the  pot  was  calling  the  kettle  black  in 
matters  of  intervention;  that  Soviet  Russia  was  backing 
the  Spanish  government;  that  Communists  were  seeking 
to  control  it.  With  the  democracies'  weak  reeds  to  lean  on, 
the  loyalists  turned  for  help  where  they  could  get  it — just 
as  we  did  to  royalist  France  in  the  American  revolution. 
But  for  a  year  past  the  genuineness  of  the  democratic 
front  in  Republican  Spain  has  been  demonstrable.  We 
have  been  told  also  that  there  were  always  leaks  at  the 
border;  but  what  the  French  did  surreptitiously  is  not  an 
alibi  for  what  we  failed  to  do  in  line  with  our  traditions, 
with  our  treaties,  and  with  international  law. 

When  it  comes  to  the  Orient,  we've  lent  money  to 
China  and  through  federal  moves,  no  more  airplanes  have 
been  going  to  Japan;  but  every  month  we  have  let  pass 
loads  of  scrap,  oil,  cotton  and  the  rest.  There,  it  is  a  clear 
case  of  attempted  conquest  and  the  Japanese  military  ma- 
chine has  been  burgeoning  up  and  down  the  Chinese 
provinces  with  trucks  and  cars  and  materials  of  war, 
drawn  from  American  sources.  This  can't  be  dovetailed 
into  any  intent  to  quarantine  the  aggressors. 

To  my  mind  Stanley  M.  Isaacs,  borough  president  of 
Manhattan,  with  Mayor  La  Guardia  back  of  him,  has 
done  more  than  anything  that  has  come  out  of  Washing- 
ton, in  stamping  our  traffic  with  Japan  for  what  it  is.  He 
restricted  the  sale  of  the  girders  and  rails  of  an  old  ele- 
vated railway  owned  by  an  American  city,  so  that  they 
will  not  be  used  to  smash  Chinese  cities. 

I  know  that  again  it  is  said  that  Soviet  Russia — no  less 
than  England  and  France  and  America — has  been  ship- 
ping war  materials  to  China;  that  Soviet  Russia  is  espous- 
ing collective  security  to  its  own  ends.  Nonetheless,  Gen- 
eral Bliss,  James  T.  Shotwell  and  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain 
were  hammering  out  American  formulas  for  collective 


security  and  for  curbing  aggression  years  before  Moscow 
waked  up  to  the  notion.  There  is  no  call  for  us  to  disre- 
gard that  American  pioneering.  More  is  at  stake  even  than 
the  Chinese  struggle  for  independence.  We  may  be  betray- 
ing democracy  for  a  century  in  the  Pacific  Basin. 

rv 

THERE  is  ANOTHER,  BROADER,  MORE  TRENCHANT,  COURSE 
that  the  President  has  put  before  his  fellow  citizens.  In 
his  own  thinking  he  has  broken  with  the  idea  that  we 
are  limited  to  belligerence  on  the  one  side  and  sitting 
tight  on  the  other.  Thus  counselling  us,  he  has  gone  be- 
yond advocating  particular  steps  we  could  take;  he  has 
thrown  open  a  wide  undusty  road  which  runs  between 
and  past  those  old  alternatives. 

It  happens  that  this  conception,  in  some  of  its  fresh 
applications  to  the  times  we  live  in,  was  first  borne  in 
upon  me  last  spring,  when  I  listened  to  a  Chinese  scholar 
just  back  from  Europe.  Sheer  intelligence  his,  backed  by 
a  profound  insight  into  ancient  history  on  his  own  con- 
tinent which  he  used  to  illuminate  the  world's  quandaries 
today.  The  way  he  put  it  was  that  the  test  of  modern  civi- 
lization lies  in  recognizing  the  margin  between  war  and 
inaction;  in  widening  this  margin;  in  filling  it  in  with 
constructive  moves. 

The  President  has  himself  repudiated  the  Neutrality 
Act  as  such.  He  has  called  its  workings  uneven,  unfair. 
It  is  typical  of  the  very  out-moded  inhibitions  which  Roose- 
velt has  breasted  in  the  currents  of  our  domestic  life.  There 
he  has  been  a  swimmer — and  the  landlubbers  among  us 
have  railed  at  him  most  of  all  because  he  disregarded  their 
old  saws  as  to  keeping  your  feet  on  hard  ground.  The  last 
thing  we  wanted,  as  he  saw  it,  was  to  get  caught  on  rocks 
in  clearing  the  rapids  of  the  depression  years.  And  if  drift 
has  always  been  uncongenial  to  him,  how  about  finding 
American  policy  landlocked  in  foreign  chancellories. 

We  know  now  that  at  the  council  tables  of  Europe  it 
is  a  case  of  two  dictatorships  facing  two  powers  which 
themselves  squelch  democratic  impulse  at  home. 


IT     WAS     JUST    TEN     YEARS    AGO     THAT     SURVEY     ASSOCIATES 

brought  out  our  "New  Germany"  number — edited  by 
John  Palmer  Gavit;  with  its  brilliant  poster  of  President 
Hindenburg  on  the  cover,  its  messages  by  Stresemann  and 
Mueller,  its  articles  by  American  correspondents  and  lead- 
ers in  German  education,  economics,  industry,  labor,  the 
arts.  A  museum  piece  now  with  all  its  hopes  for  a  new  day 
for,  of  and  by  the  German  people  under  the  new  republic. 

A  decade  later,  Mr.  Swing,  who  had  been  gathering 
materials  as  special  editor  for  its  grim  sequel,  came  back 
from  overseas  last  fall  feeling  that  democracy  and  every- 
thing we  prize  had  been  sold  down  the  river  at  Munich. 
Coast  batteries,  war  planes,  fleets — these  might  be  needed 
in  our  defense,  for  Hitler  and  Mussolini  only  understand 
a  show  of  force.  But  arming  ourselves  could  not  alone 
protect  us — so  long  as  we  have  weaknesses  in  our  own 
domestic  life  that  play  into  any  incipient  fascism  in  our 
midst.  That  is  like  a  plague  of  termites  in  the  house  of  our 
lives.  If  we  continue  to  fail  to  find  employment  for  ten 
million  people — when  Germans  and  Italians  are  fully  em- 
ployed; if  we  let  race  hatred,  anti-Semitism,  intolerance, 
get  an  upper  hand;  if  our  freedoms  no  longer  mean  op- 
portunity for  the  average  man — then  we  are  not  strong; 
we  are  weak. 

Hence  our  CALLING  AMERICA  number,  last  month, 
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began  with  the  persecution  of  minorities  in  Europe  and 
the  plight  of  refugees,  but  its  major  emphasis  was  thrown 
to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  hope  that  it  might  help 
turn  protest,  outrage,  fear  and  Teachings  for  a  gun,  into 
affirmative  lines  of  thought  and  action  to  strengthen  our 
democracy  at  home. 

VI 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  MIND  HAD  BEEN  WORKING  OVER  THIS  SAME 
terrain.  His  message  at  the  opening  of  Congress  in  Janu- 
ary marched  right  up  the  street  of  our  number  a  month 
in  advance.  He  scooped  us.  Why  should  he  not  scoop  us  all 
again  in  exploring  affirmative  lines  of  thought  and  action 
to  strengthen  our  foreign  policy?  I  should  like  him  to 
spread  a  canvass  of  that  alternative  road  he  sees,  so  that 
everyone  can  see  it  as  a  whole  and  see  where  it  gets  to; 
take  it  to  heart;  break  with  it;  back  it. 

Let's  have  a  look  at  what  its  pattern  might  be,  by  trac- 
ing some  of  his  strokes,  improvising  some  and  carrying 
them  all  down  into  the  foreground  of  action. 

(1)  That  at  a  time  when  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  democ- 
racy is  threatened  everywhere,  we  refuse  to  accept  the  choice 
between  going  to  war  about  it  and  doing  nothing  about  it. 
Sooner  or  later  both  these  roads  lead  to  war. 

(2)  That  we  propose  to  strike  out  on  a  new  road  that  runs 
between  them,  wherein  lies  the  hope  of  mankind  in  our  time 
if  self  government  and  freedom  are  to  endure  anywhere. 

(3)  That  we  break  loose  from  the  entanglements  our  Neu- 
trality Act  has  let  us  in  for;  and  serve  notice  that  never  again 
shall  we  let  ourselves  be  used  as  a  war-chest  or  munitions 
dump,  equipment  house  or  source  of  raw  materials  for  tyran- 
nies bent  upon  conquest  or  the  suppression  of  free  peoples. 

(4)  That  refusing  any  longer  to  play  into  such  hands,  we  draw 
the  line  between  aggressor  nations  and  their  victims  and  free 
ourselves  to  embargo  solely  the  aggressors,  and  to  shut  off  our 
imports  from  them. 

(5)  That,  with  towns,  communities,  provinces  laid  waste  in 
an  attempt  to  conquer  the  Chinese  Republic,  we  identify  the 
aggressor;  lay  an  embargo  on  Japan. 

(6)  That  we  not  only  cancel  but  repudiate,  in  principle  and 
as  a  precedent,  our  embargo  on  the  government  of  Republican 
Spain. 

(7)  That,  the  other  way  round,  we  shall  push  the  movement 
initiated  by  Secretary  Hull,  to  break  down  the  barriers  that 
throttle 'peaceful  trade  and  provoke  wars  of  aggression. 

(8)  That  we  shall  help  revivify  the  principle  that  underlay 
the  post-war  mandates,  in  ways  that  will  bring  the  products 
of  such  territories  within  reach  of  all  countries  not  bent  on 
aggression. 

(9)  That  in  a  world  gone  mad  in  preparation  for  war,  we 
actively  reopen  the  limitation  of  armaments. 

(10)  That  we  back  the  move  we  initiated  at  Evian  to  rescue 
and  resettle  fugitives  and  exiles  from  areas  of  repression. 

(11)  That  we  hold  ourselves  ready  to  shut  off  our  trade  with 
any  country  where  there  is  mass  persecution  of  minorities. 

(12)  That  building  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  modernizing  it 
in  the  light  of  a  century's  development  on  the  part  of  the  Re- 
publics of  South  and  Central  America,  we  continue  our  coop- 
eration  with   them   in   countering  alien   threats   in   the   New 
World. 

VII 

THE  UPSHOT  OF  WILSON'S  FOURTEEN  POINTS  MIGHT  MAKE 
any  President  chary  to  repeat  that  exploit  in  open  states- 
manship; but  we  should  not  forget  the  months  in  which 
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they  marched  through  the  hearts  of  men  because,  in  what- 
ever tongue  they  were  repeated,  they  could  be  understood 
by  everyday  people  and  made  sense  out  of  madness. 

Once  nationalism  was  unleashed  by  victory,  those  points 
were  thwarted  by  the  Clemenceaus  in  the  treaty,  by  the 
Lodges  in  the  covenant;  but,  as  I  see  it,  they  had  been 
thwarted  long  before  that.  President  Wilson  had  never 
taken  the  people  into  his  confidence  as  to  how  they  might 
help  bring  them  down  to  earth;  much  less  how  and  where 
they  might  take  hold  to  implement  peace  while  the  war 
was  on.  The  record  is  now  clear  that  there  were  times 
when  had  America  taken  the  lead  as  the  great  neutral, 
had  put  into  it  a  thousandth  part  of  the  energy  and  im- 
agination we  later  put  into  fighting,  the  World  War  might 
have  been  cut  in  half.  And  when  April  1917  came,  it  was 
the  old  forked  choice:  he  had  kept  us  out  of  war;  now 
we  went  in. 

Because  Senator  Nye  and  those  who  feel  as  Nye  does, 
do  not  want  to  see  us  manipulated  and  swept  off  our  feet 
again  down  the  direct  road  to  war,  we  find  him  whacking 
at  angry  orators,  vague  words,  contradictory  policies,  secre- 
cy and  drift.  He  counsels  us  to  mind  our  own  business. 

Because  the  Committee  on  Concerted  Peace  Efforts,  and 
those  that  feel  as  they,  do  not  want  to  see  us  head  into 
a  dead-end  again,  only  to  be  caught  there  by  war,  we  find 
them  driving  at  the  Neutrality  Act  as  endangering  the 
peace  of  the  United  States.  They  counsel  us  to  recognize 
the  existence  of  aggression,  to  identify  the  treaty  breaking 
power;  to  embargo  not  only  American  munitions  going  to 
that  state  but  all  materials  of  war. 

If  my  experience  in  war  time  goes  for  anything,  the 
surest  safeguard  against  having  our  energies  sluiced  off 
into  another  world  war,  our  feelings  betrayed  in  its  settle- 
ment, is  to  find  new  channels  for  both  our  energies  and 
feelings  as  citizens  of  a  country  that  is  peaceable  but  not 
passive,  that  has  no  territorial  ambitions;  no  bent  for  con- 
quest, but  is  not  content  to  squat  on  its  haunches  while 
democracy  is  wiped  off  the  map.  Such  a  dynamic  course, 
not  digging  in,  is  the  real  foil  to  war  hysteria. 

Bleeding  Belgium  was  made  much  of  in  1914  and  in 
1917.  But  we  have  not  heard  much  these  days  from  high 
government  circles  abroad  about  Bleeding  Czechoslovakia 
or  Bleeding  Spain.  Rather  the  basic  principle  has  been  of- 
ficially ignored;  the  anguish  officially  soft-pedalled.  But 
men  and  women  in  every  country  have  been  moved  by 
these  things — and  we  can  hold  up  our  heads  that  human 
concern  is  not  dead,  that  a  common  sense  of  justice  can 
still  strip  the  husk  from  intolerable  national  policies.  The 
past  is  full  of  illustrations  of  how  popular  emotions  have 
been  stimulated  and  betrayed.  Yet  I  believe  that  democrat- 
ic espousal  may  yet  manifest  itself  as  a  vast,  pacific  but 
determined  force  for  freedom  and  democracy. 

While  I  have  written  especially  of  presidential  respon- 
sibility for  leadership,  back  of  that  lies  my  belief  that  as  a 
fundamental  of  self-government,  citizens  should  prepare 
and  organize  themselves  to  instigate,  support  or  oppose 
government  leadership.  From  research  to  radio,  we  are 
far  better  informed  now  than  twenty  years  ago,  on  foreign 
affairs.  But  education  of  human  beings  that  does  not  issue 
in  action,  wastes  and  thwarts  the  intelligence  that  has  been 
educated. 

We  have  ourselves  to  blame,  if  peace  aims  only  become 
mighty  when  they  become  war  aims.  Why  not  try  putting 
them  to  work  to  prevent  war  and  aggression,  defend  de- 
mocracy, while  the  chance  to  do  so  peaceably  is  still  ours? 
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I  Hear  America  Singing 


by  SARAH  GERTRUDE  KNOTT 


Imagine  a  giant  tapestry  stretching  from  Maine  to  Arizona,  from  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin  down  to  the  toes  of  Texas  and  Louisiana.  Imagine  it  covered 
with  dancing,  singing,  playing  people — real  people  enjoying  themselves.  Such 
a  tapestry  the  founder  of  the  National  Folk  Festival  has  woven  from  authen- 
tic local  threads  in  five  short  years.  Here  is  her  account  of  us  singing. 


FlVE  YEARS  AGO  WITH  MY  EAR  TO  THE  GROUND,  INDIAN  STYLE, 

I  began  to  be  aware  of  the  wealth  of  folk-life  in  our  coun- 
try. I  was  state  representative  for  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
munity Drama,  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  worked 
with  Frederick  H.  Koch  in  his  effort  to  create  a  native 
American  drama  with  its  "roots  in  the  soil."  The  people 
of  the  state  got  tremendous  pleasure  in  writing  and  acting 
in  plays  based  on  legends,  traditions  and  actual  events. 
The  hundred  and  twenty  dramatic  groups  in  the  Carolina 
Dramatic  Association  made  the  entire  state  play-conscious. 

Later  when  I  became  director  of  the  Dramatic  League 
of  St.  Louis,  a  community  drama  association  composed  of 
sixty-five  acting  groups,  I  found  that  people  there  had  the 
same  eagerness  to  put  on  plays  even  though  there  were 
the  many  "ready  made"  attractions  of  the  city.  With 
groups  from  the  universities,  colleges,  highschools,  settle- 
ments and  little  theater,  there  was  also  a  Theater  of  Na- 
tions, made  up  of  people  recently  come  to  this  country. 
Each  year  they  presented  their  own  folk  plays,  songs  and 
dances.  As  the  depression  grew,  theaters  for  the  unem- 
ployed came  into  being.  For  two  years,  weekly  programs 
were  held  in  six  sections  of  the  city,  and  thousands  of  peo- 
ple without  work  took  part.  Here  again  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  how  important  is  the  age-old  urge  for 
self-expression,  not  only  to  those  who  had  been  trained  to 
act  but  to  others  who  were  trained  only  in  the  folk-songs, 
music  and  dances  handed  down  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. For  among  the  unemployed  were  people  from  the' 
Ozarks  and  other  rural  sections  who  knew  the  traditional 
songs  and  dances,  and  needing  a  song  in  those  dark  days 
had  gone  back  with  renewed  devotion  to  those  they  had 
always  known.  I  was  surprised  to  find  what  a  hold  these 
simple  songs  and  dances  had  on  the  people  and  how  they 
delighted  audiences. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  while  efforts  to  record  folk-songs, 
music,  dances,  legends  and  superstitions  before  they  are 
lost  were  important  indeed,  it  was  equally  important  to 
give  the  thousands  of  people  who  still  need  them  oppor- 
tunity to  use  them  today.  Recording  them  may  preserve 
them  for  history,  but  it  fails  to  pass  on  the  vital  spark  that 
oral  transmission  gives. 

There  is  an  amazing  wealth  of  material.  While  much  of 
the  most  choice  in  our  country  had  been  brought  from 
home  by  newcomers,  there  are  folk  expressions  that  have 
grown  as  a  result  of  life  here.  Both  forms  are  living  forces 
in  American  life  today.  Together  they  make  a  folk-lore 
which  is  being  woven  into  a  pattern  of  national  conscious- 
ness. 

I  found  leaders  throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
people  themselves,  responsive  to  the  idea  of  a  national 


"get  together."  A  St.  Louis  sponsoring  committee,  organ- 
ized by  Major  M.  J.  Pickering,  now  our  business  manager, 
was  formed  and  the  first  National  Folk  Festival  came  into 
being  in  St.  Louis  in  1934,  with  groups  from  fourteen 
widely  separate  states  presenting  the  folk-songs,  music  and 
dances  traditional  in  their  part  of  the  country.  Succeeding 
festivals  have  been  held  at  Chattanooga,  Dallas,  Chicago 
and  Washington,  and  every  year  the  original  groups  have 
responded.  Each  year  new  groups  from  community  and 
state  folk-festivals  in  the  region  where  the  festival  is  held 
have  joined  the  procession,  until  now  thirty-one  states  are 
represented. 

Washington  Sees  a  People's  Holiday 

FROM    THE   BEGINNING,   WE   HAD   DREAMED    OF   A    FESTIVAL   IN 

the  nation's  capital.  This  dream  came  true  in  May  of  last 
year  with  the  opening  of  the  fifth  National  Folk  Festival, 
held  at  Constitution  Hall  under  the  sponsorship  of  The 
Washington  Post  Folk  Festival  Association.  Washington 
is  often  host,  but  this  was  the  first  time  the  city  had  the 
opportunity  to  welcome  such  a  delegation.  There  were  five 
hundred  participants.  Cabinet  members,  congressmen,  rep- 
resentatives from  the  embassies  and  legations,  and  Wash- 
ington's citizens  came  to  the  opening  performance  in  such 
numbers  that  many  had  to  be  turned  away. 

There  were  no  elaborate  scenes,  no  special  lighting  ef- 
fects to  help  these  unpretentious  people  tell  their  stories, 
nor  were  these  necessary.  Each  group  created  its  own  at- 
mosphere, as  one  followed  another  on  to  the  stage  for  the 
six  performances  of  the  three-day  festival. 

The  town-crier  of  Provincetown,  Mass.,  announced  the 
opening  of  the  festival,  as  town-criers  of  Provincetown 
have  announced  time,  tide,  births,  deaths,  marriageable 
girls,  and  events  of  national  significance,  since  the  first 
days. 

Then  the  Indians  filed  in  from  either  side  of  the  stage 
to  the  rhythmic  beat  of  the  tom-tom.  Kiowas  from  Okla- 
homa led  out  with  the  Fast  and  Slow  War  Dances,  and 
followed  with  the  Shield,  Eagle,  Buffalo,  and  Humming 
Bird  Dances.  On  a  flute  he  had  made,  eighty-two-year-old 
Chief  Cozad  played  the  plaintive  Indian  Love  Call,  a  song 
without  words  with  which  Indian  braves  woo  Indian 
maids.  Kiowa  women  kneeling  beside  papooses  in  richly 
decorated,  beaded  cradles,  sang  the  lullabies  used  no  one 
knows  how  long.  With  yelps  like  the  coyote's,  Navahoes 
from  the  Indian  School  at  Same  Fe,  went  into  the  wild 
Ye-Be-Chi  Dance.  There  followed  the  ceremonials  for  the 
sick,  and  the  Navaho  Gift  Song,  sung  at  the  sick  person's 
hogan  when  gifts— bridles,  belts,  blankets,  turquoise,  meat 
— are  left. 
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The  Blackfeet,  once  the  most  feared  Indians  on  the 
plains,  now  on  the  reservation  at  Browning,  Mont.,  were 
dressed  in  richly  beaded  buckskin.  "The  little  'uns  will  do 
the  Ceremony  Dove  Dance,"  announced  their  chief.  The 
tiny  moccasined  feet  of  a  small,  boy  and  girl  stamped 
through  dances  they  had  been  doing  since  they  were  old 
enough  to  stand.  They  showed  almost  as  much  under- 
standing and  feeling  as  did  the  four  old  men  who  did  the 
Owl  Dance,  the  Blackfeet  War  Dance,  and  other  dances 
and  ceremonials  that  once  aroused 
the  young  braves  to  war  or  celebrated 
victory. 

Chief  Cozad  stood  by  me  watch- 
ing. "Yes,"  he  said,  as  the  entire 
group  took  their  places  for  the  Rab- 
bit Dance,  "these  younger  people  still 
know  our  old  traditions,  but,"  a  mel- 
ancholy note  crept  into  his  voice,  "in 
another  generation  I  am  afraid  every- 
thing will  be  changed." 

Next  came  Spanish  and  Mexican 
groups,  whose  cultures  have  inter- 
mingled with  those  of  the  Indian 
in  the  Southwest  since  Coronado, 
Onate,  and  Cortez  led  their  men  in 
search  of  New  World  treasures. 
Guitars  and  stringed  instruments 
were  heard  as  the  Mexicans  from 
Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  Center,  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  gay  scrapes,  in 
beautifully  embroidered  dresses,  and 
carrying  lighted  candles,  began  the 
procession  of  the  "Posados,"  a  Mexi- 
can religious  ceremonial  that  com- 
memorates the  nine  days'  wandering 
of  Mary  and  Joseph.  This  is  the  litany 
used  traditionally  in  Mexico  and  in  this  country  as,  nine 
days  before  Christmas,  the  procession  begins  to  move  from 
door  to  door  asking  shelter  for  the  Holy  Pair.  On  the 
ninth  night,  as  the  doors  are  thrown  open  and  Mary  and 
Joseph  are  received,  the  singing  changes  from  solemnity 
to  gaiety  and  rejoicing. 

A  Mexican  group  from  the  University  of  New  Mexico 
sang  old  sixteenth  century  Spanish  ballads,  San  Isidro,  El 
Albo,  and  other  religious  songs  from  the  days  of  Spanish 
explorers  adapted  to  life  in  the  New  World,  and  popular 
songs  of  Mexican  origin,  as  well  as  songs  of  New  Mexico 
which  told  of  sunsets  in  the  desert,  cactus,  horses,  cattle, 
floods,  and  beautiful  senoritas.  All  the  varying  moods  of 
the  temperamental  folk  of  the  Southwest  are  expressed  in 
their  songs — despair,  gaiety,  conquest,  political  intrigue. 

From  the  bayous  in  Louisiana  came  the  descendants  of 
the  Acadians  banished  from  Nova  Scotia  two  hundred 
years  ago.  Old  time  Acadian  bands  consisting  of  the  tri- 
angle, guitar,  fiddle  and  accordion,  used  in  the  early  days 
for  the  "fais-dodo,"  as  well  as  brass  bands  more  commonly 
used  for  die  dances  today,  played  the  old  French  tunes — 
Cajun  Rag,  Valse  a  deux  temps,  Azema  a  la  Megrin. 
Ballad  singers  sang  in  patois  Hip  et  Tyho,  J'ai  passe  dev- 
ant  la  forte  and  Allans  a  Lafayette.  Dancers  in  the 
Evangeline  costume  did  the  Lander  Acadien  and  the  other 
folk  dances.  There  were  also  early  French  songs  of  the 
pioneers  who  reached  the  banks  of  the  Ouebasche  in  1702 
and  established  a  trading  post  where  Vincennes,  Ind.,  now 
stands;  and  the  songs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans. 


A   Kiowa   Indian  dancer  from  Oklahoma 


Anglo-Saxon  Lore 

BUT  THE  REAL  FESTIVAL  SPIRIT  CAME  WHEN  THE  PEOPLE  FROM 

the  Ozarks,  the  Appalachians,  and  the  New  England  states 
took  the  stage.  Irresistible  old  tunes  rang  out  as  fiddler 
after  fiddler  was  given  a  chance,  old  tunes  brought  from 
the   British   Isles   and   new  ones   made   here — The  Irish 
Washer-Woman,  Soldier's  Joy,  Eighth  of  January,  The 
Road  to  Zircon,  Pop  Goes  the  Weasel,  and  others  includ- 
ing Turkey  in  the  Straw,  which  Carl  Sandburg  says  "is 
a.s  American  as  Andrew  Jackson,  or 
corn-on-the-cob."  It  was  easy  to  get 
the  old  fiddlers  started,  but  hard  to 
stop  them.  Jig,  reel,  and  buck  and 
wing  were  danced  at   will.  A  dul- 
cimer player  from  Arkansas  was  on 
hand  with  his  sweet  many-stringed 
instrument,  used  in  the  old  days  to 
accompany  the  "ballets."  There  were 
Jew's    harp,    accordion,    harmonica, 
and   "gittar"   players.  The  audience 
tapped    the    time    or    hummed    the 
tunes. 

Tennessee  mountaineers  and  a 
group  from  the  hills  of  Kentucky, 
gave  as  real  an  old  play-party  as  ever 
was  held  on  puncheon  floors  in  log 
cabin  homes.  Since  in  early  days  the 
fiddle  used  for  dance  tunes  was  con- 
sidered by  many  as  the  devil's  own 
instrument,  the  young  people  often 
used  the  play-party  games  and  the 
running  set,  to  which  there  was  no 
objection,  as  they  sang  the  calls  for 
the  dances  and  clapped  the  time  to 
which  the  steps  were  run.  Although 
times  have  changed,  they  still  cling 
to  the  singing  games  and  square  dances.  Gaily  the  young 
voices  rang  out  in  the  infectious  Weevily  Wheat  of  Old 
England: 

Oh  Charley's  neat,  and  Charley's  sweet 
And  Charley  he's  a  dandy. 
And  every  time  he  goes  to  town, 
He  gets  his  girl  some  candy. 

Without  pausing  for  breath  they  continued  widi  Shoot 
the  Buffalo,  The  Paw-Paw  Patch,  Straight  Through  the 
Door,  and  other  singing  games  that  have  charmed  chil- 
dren and  older  people  for  generations  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean. 

Each  section  of  the  country  has  its  own  way  of  doing  the 
square  dances.  Groups  from  several  states  came  on,  each 
with  its  own  band  made  up  of  fiddles,  guitars,  banjos  and 
harmonicas,  with  the  calls  of  each  reflecting  something  of 
life  in  the  community  from  which  they  had  come.  Two 
dance  sets  from  Charlottesville,  led  by  Virginia's  champion 
fiddler,  moved  with  dignity  and  precision  as  the  changes 
were  called  for  Forward  Four,  The  Cauliflower  and 
Ocean  Wave. 

Wave  the  ocean, 
Wave  the  sea, 
Wave  that  pretty  girl 
Back  to  me. 

West  Virginia  joined  widi  a  younger,  more  spontaneous 
group  from  Tygart  Valley  Homestead,  at  Elkins,  using 
The  Wheel  and  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me,  the  caller 
dancing  as  he  sang  the  call  for  the  old  familiar  figure: 
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Oh,  that  girl, 
That  pretty  little  girl, 
The  girl  I  left  behind  me, 
The  girl  I  love,  and  the  girl 
I'll  have,  if  ever  I  do  marry. 

Sixty  dancers  came  from  the  Mountain  Song  and  Dance 
Festival,  held  annually  for  the  last  fourteen  years  at  Ashe- 
ville,  with  many  intricate  figures  including  Open  and  Shut 
the  Garden  Gate,  The  Grapevine  Swing,  The  Shoo  Fly, 
and  Chase  the  Rabbit.  A  group  of  Cherokee  Indians,  from 
the  Indian  School  in  North  Carolina,  used  the  same  fig- 
ures as  the  others,  but  the  primitive  rhythm  of  the  Indian 
was  evident.  Delaware  joined  with  a  remnant  of  the  fig- 
ures of  an  old  Irish  dance,  handed  down  in  the  Wilming- 
ton community  by  the  early  settlers  who  landed  there 
several  centuries  ago. 

More  than  twenty-five  years  ago  the  English  scholar, 
Cecil  Sharp,  came  here  in  search  of  the  old  British  ballads 
and  folk-songs  which  had  almost  disappeared  in  England. 
His  visit  created  new  interest  among  our  own  collectors: 
George  L.  Kittredge,  John  A.  Lomax,  Phillips  Barry, 
Louise  Pound,  Josephine  McGill  and  others  had  blazed 
the  trail.  Little  did  the  singers  from  more  than  half  a 
dozen  states  know  or  care  why  scholars  prized  their  songs. 
They  had  inherited  a  love  for  them.  In  isolated  sections 
these  songs  have  survived  in  much  their  original  form  and 
have  spread  into  almost  every  community.  Many  of  them 
were  familiar  to  the  audience:  Barbara  Allen,  which  Sam- 
uel Pepys  mentioned  in  his  diary,  Pressed  on  Board  to 
Serve  My  King,  The  Farmer's  Cursed  Wife  (who  wasn't 
"fit  for  heaven  and  won't  stay  in  hell"),  Two  Sisters,  an 
old  dance  ballad,  Mary  o  the  Wild  Moor,  Come  All  Ye 
Fair  and  Tender  Maidens,  The  Low  Lands  Low,  Blacf( 
]ack^  Davie,  Merry  Golden  Tree,  The  Lass  of  Roch  Royal, 
Sourwood  Mountain,  and  so  on. 

Gaunt   men   of  the   mountains,   carpenters,   preachers, 
farmers,  and  timbermen,  were   The  Plain-Song  Singers 
brought  from  Prestonburg,  Ky.,  to  sing  ballads  and  tradi- 
tional pioneer  church  songs  based 
on    the    plain-song.    Mournful 
funeralizing   songs,    Oh    Death, 
My  Body's  Going  to  Moulder  in 
the  Clay,  were  followed  by  an 
old  religious  ballad,  The  Cherrv 
Tree  Carol,  dating  back  to  the 
Nativity  legend,  and  old  English 
ballads,  A  Lady  Gay,  Lord  Lo- 
vell  and  Lord  Randal. 

"Made  in  America" 

THERE  WAS  PLENTY  OF  PROOF  THAT 
America  has  its  own  folk-songs. 
Miners  from  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia  sang  their  work 
songs.  Negroes  from  Florida 
plantations  and  groups  from 
Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee sang  spirituals,  lining 
hymns,  oyster-shucking,  crab- 
picking,  and  other  songs.  W.  C. 
Handy,  "father  of  the  Blues" 
sang  his  St.  Louis  and  Memphis 
Blues  to  guitar  accompaniment, 
explaining  their  folk  derivation. 
Sea-chanteys  were  sung  by 
"before-the-mast"  sailors  from 


Staten  Island,  New  York,  and  New  London,  Conn.  The 
old  days  on  the  Erie  and  Ohio  canals  lived  again  as  one 
of  the  few  remaining  skippers  sang  from  his  collection  of 
more  than  five  hundred  of  the  old  songs  of  life  on  the 
canals.  Songs  made  by  the  cowboy  depicted  that  chapter 
of  the  Southwest  when  large  herds  of  cattle  roamed  the 
prairies  where  great  cities  now  stand.  The  pushcart,  march- 
ing and  religious  songs  made  by  the  Mormons  on  their 
westward  trek,  were  sung  by  their  descendants.  Since  the 
days  when  Brigham  Young  first  proclaimed  that  "there 
was  no  sin  in  the  dance"  and  "danced  off  his  troubles  with 
his  toes,"  the  folk-dance  which  followed  the  singing  of  the 
religious  songs  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  life 
of  the  Mormons. 

There  were  Maine  river  songs,  sailor  and  indigenous 
folk-songs,  and  fiddle  tunes  made  to  celebrate  happenings; 
Casey  Jones,  Jesse  James,  John  Lancaster,  Doggetts'  Gap 
and  other  songs  which  have  grown  up  around  some  heroic 
deed,  character,  or  incident  in  our  national  life. 

Lumberjacks  from  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  in  macki- 
naws  and  high-topped  boots,  brought  to  the  festival  a 
breath  of  the  north  woods,  as  they  sang  the  songs  made 
before  the  great  pine  forests  disappeared.  The  Michigan 
group  sang  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  homemade  dul- 
cimer and  many  fiddles — Never  Taf(e  the  Horse  Shoe 
From  the  Door,  Jam  on  Jerry's  Rocf(,  and  Jac ^  Haggerty. 
They  vied  with  each  other  in  telling  the  tall  tales  of  Paul 
Bunyan  and  His  Blue  Ox.  An  eighty-two-year-old  clog- 
dancer  did  the  Wilson  Clog  as  it  was  often  done  around 
the  stove  in  the  bunkhouse  after  the  day's  lumbering  and 
logging.  The  Michigan  lumberjacks,  all  grandfathers  now, 
meet  several  times  a  year  to  sing  and  dance  and  live  over 
the  old  days.  But  the  group  that  came  from  Wisconsin 
were  younger  and  still  working  in  the  woods.  They 
brought  the  handmade  musical  instruments  used  in  the 
Wisconsin  lumber  camps.  Pne  of  the  earliest  ones  was  the 
Irish  bull  fiddle  used  for  rhythm,  made  by  mounting  a 


Left,  a  cowboy  ballad  singer  from  Arizona;  right,  Acadian  dancers  from  the  Louisiana  bayous 
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zinc  bucket  as  a  tone  chamber  on  a  broomstick  or  a  pitch- 
fork. A  piece  of  raw  hide  was  stretched  from  the  top  of 
the  handle  over  the  tone  chamber.  This  queer  looking  in- 
strument was  played  with  a  wooden  bow.  Later  it  was 
improved  by  mounting  the  one-stringed  salmodkin  as  a 
tone  chamber,  replacing  the  wooden  bow  with  a  regular 
violin  bow.  Still  later,  a  clever  violin  maker  in  Wisconsin 
further  developed  it,  using  the  wood  of  an  old  Norwegian 
chest  to  make  a  richer  toned  chamber,  decorated  it  with 
beautiful  Norwegian  symbols,  and  christened  it  the  one- 
stringed  Viking  'cello.  All  three  instruments  were  demon- 
strated. Interesting  tunes  were  coaxed  from  the  Paul 
Bunyan  harp,  the  Paul  Bunyan  potato  bug  riddle,  and  the 
cigar  box  fiddle — all  made  in  the  bunkhouses. 

The  lumberjacks  were  not  the  only  ones  with  inter- 
esting instruments.  Pipers  with  bamboo  pipes  made  by 
the  players  at  Union  Settlement,  New  York,  played  Eng- 
lish, Scotch,  Irish,  and  German  folk  tunes.  The  tamburitza 
orchestra  from  Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  played 
Slavonic  folk  music.  Dancers  from  Chicago  used  the  Ger- 
man recorder  to  accompany  the  German  ceremonial  dance, 
with  music  that  dates  back  to  the  twelfth  century.  With 
the  Lithuanian  dance  group,  also  from  Chicago,  came  a 
player  of  the  kankles,  an  ancient  Lithuanian  instrument 
to  which  the  "seer"  chanted  the  saga  of  the  Lithuanian 
folk.  A  group  from  Wisconsin  brought  the  eight-stringed 
Hardanger  fiddle  and  the  salmodkin,  of  Norwegian  origin. 
The  Irish  Four  Hand  Reel  Clare  and  Kerry  Sets,  from 
Washington,  were  accompanied  by  accordions,  while  bag- 
pipes furnished  the  music  for  the  Highland  Fling,  the 
Sword  Dance  and  the  Shean  Treuse. 

The  town  crier's  bell  rang  out  on  the  closing  program. 
The  groups  started  on  the  homeward  journey.  I  said  good- 
bye, and  wandered  down  the  winding  path  to  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac.  Walt  Whitman's  line,  "I  Hear  America 
Singing,"  came  to  me.  I  heard  not  only  the  songs  as  they 
had  been  sung  on  a  "foreign"  stage  at  Constitution  Hall, 
but  as  I  had  heard,  "Each  singing  what  belongs  to  him 
or  her  and  to  none  else,"  around  home  fires  or  in 
community  gatherings. 

Singing  Schools,  Mine 
Minstrels 

FlVE   YEARS    HAD    PASSED   SINCE 

that  first  National  Folk  Fes- 
tival, five  years  of  adventure 
and  struggle.  Then  leaders 
and  participants,  watching 
the  picture  of  American 
folk-life  unfold  for  the  first 
time,  had  become  sharply 
aware  that  a  new  civilization 
beating  its  way  into  the  once 
isolated  communities,  was 
fast  destroying  much  of  our 
rich  heritage.  We  felt  that 
an  annual  National  Folk 
Festival  should  be  held.  But 
neither  the  festival  organiza- 
tion nor  the  people  had  any 
money,  and  the  distances  in 
our  country  are  great.  The 
solution  seemed  to  be  to 
hold  state  and  regional  fes- 
tivals throughout  the  coun- 
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Handmade    musical    instruments 
left    to    right,    cigar-box    fiddle, 
Paul  Bunyan  potato  bug 


try,  giving  more  people  a  chance  to  take  part,  and  at  the 
same  time  giving  them  occasion  to  make  the  necessary 
money  to  send  groups  to  the  National  Festival.  Since  then, 
state  and  community  festivals  have  been  held  in  many 
states.  Last  year  for  the  first  time  the  groups  were  able  to 
finance  their  trips  to  the  National  Festival  in  full,  either 
from  their  own  community  festivals,  or  through  the  inter- 
est of  educational  institutions  and  civic  organizations. 

In  these  years  I  have  seen  the  people  with  their  folk 
music,  songs  and  dances  in  their  natural  setting.  One  of 
the  richest  sources  of  Anglo-Saxon  folk  expression  in  the 
United  States  is  the  mountainous  regions  of  Tennessee, 
Missouri  and  Arkansas.  One  Sunday  we  were  invited  to  a 
Baptist  Church  in  Georgia,  fifty  miles  from  Chattanooga. 
There  was  to  be  an  all-day  "sing"  of  the  Sacred  Harp 
lingers,  who,  since  the  early  days,  have  used  the  old 
hymns  not  only  as  their  chief  religious  expression  but  as 
their  chief  source  of  recreation  throughout  the  week.  We 
arrived  at  the  little  country  church  with  its  homemade 
benches  about  eleven  o'clock.  After  a  prayer  came  the 
singing  of  old  songs  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  England,  with 
the  "fa-so-la"  notes.  There  was  a  leader,  young  or  old,  for 
every  song.  Each  singer  had  brought  along  his  treasured 
song  book  published  in  1844.  Song  followed  song,  includ- 
ing Bound  for  Canaan,  Morning  Trumpet,  War  Depart- 
ment, and  familiar  old  Amazing  Grace,  recognizable  but 
different  from  the  way  the  song  is  sung  in  modern 
churches.  After  an  hour  and  a  half  of  singing  came  a 
recess  with  "dinner  on  the  ground,"  which  gave  a  chance, 
tor  handshaking.  Then  the  singing  started  again  and  was 
still  going  on  full  force  when  time  came  for  us  to  leave. 
This  is  a  continuation  of  the  old  "singing  school,"  popu- 
lar in  our  country  in  pioneer  days,  and  still  as  much  as 
ever  a  part  of  the  lives  of  thousands  in  the  South.  Singers 
can  be  found  in  almost  every  Tennessee  community.  In 
Texas  there  are  over  thirty  thousand  who  meet  in  neigh- 
bors' homes  at  least  once  a  week  for  "classes,"  where  young 
and  old  are  taught  to  sing  "by  note."  It  is  nothing  for 
them  to  drive  a  hundred  miles  on  Sunday  to  sing. 

When  the  news  was 
spread  around  that  there 
was  to  be  a  second  Na- 
tional Folk  Festival,  every 
mail  brought  fresh  inqui- 
ries and  expressions  of  in- 
terest. A  Miners'  Folk 
Festival  was  planned  in 
Allentown,  Pa.  It  was  rain- 
ing when  I  arrived  on  the 
day  of  the  festival,  and  the 
programs  which  had  been 
scheduled  for  the  outdoor 
theater  in  the  park  had  to 
be  held  in  the  highschool 
building  which  could  not 
accommodate  the  crowds 
whose  interest  had  finally 
been  aroused  in  these  songs 
which  the  miners  have 
been  singing  for  almost  a 
hundred  years. 

On  the  stage,  lighted 
only  by  the  torches  on  their 
caps,  twenty  miners  were 
sitting,  dressed  as  they 


of  the  Wisconsin  lumberjacks: 
eight-stringed  Hardanger  fiddle, 
fiddle,  Paul  Bunyan  harp 
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Old  lumberjacks  from  Michigan  get  together  several  times  each    year  to  sing,  dance  and   live  over  again  the  old  bunkhouse  days 


work  underground.  Their  rich,  mellow  voices  rang  out: 

Down  in  a  coal  mine  underneath  the  ground 
Where  a  gleam  of  sunshine  never  can   be  found. 
Digging  dusky  diamonds  all  the  year  around, 
Down  in  the  coal  mine  underneath  the  ground. 

While  the  words  of  the  miners'  songs  were  original,  the 
tunes  were  usually  borrowed  from  some  popular  song  of 
the  time.  The  plaintive  Old  Miner's  Refrain  was  sung  to 
the  familiar  tune  of  Little  Old  Log  Cabin  in  the  Lane: 

I'm  getting  old  and  feeble,  and  I  cannot  work  no  more, 
I  have  laid  my  rusty  mining  tools  away, 
For  forty  years  and  over  1  have  toiled  'about  the  mine 
But  now  I'm  getting-  feeble,  old  and  gray. 

I  started  in  the  breaker  and  went  back  to  it  again, 
But  now  my  work  is  finished  for  all  time, 
The  only  place  that's  left  me  is  the  almshouse  for  a  home, 
That's  where  I  lay  this  weary  head  of  mine. 

Then  followed  other  songs  made  and  often  sung  as  they 
gathered  at  night  for  their  chief  recreation  after  coming 
up  from  the  mine.  When  the  Breaker  Starts  Up  Full  Time 
showed  the  general  rejoicing  in  the  "patches"  when  the 
news  came  that  work  was  to  be  resumed : 

Then  it's  ah  my,  if  the  news  be  true 
Me  store  bill's  the  first  thing  I'll  pay. 
A  stuff  parlor  suit  and  a  lounge  I  will  buy, 
And  an  organ  for  Brigie,  hooray! 
Me  calico  shirt  I'll  throw  in  the  dirt. 
When  the  breaker  starts  up  full  time! 

Long  periods  of  idleness,  waiting  for  strikes  to  be  set- 
tled, had  given  them  time  and  inclination  to  make  songs. 
There  were  many— The  Long  Stride,  The  Sliding  Scale, 
The  Stride  of  1902,  The  Blac{  Legs,  The  Knights  of  Labor. 
Strife  and  Me  Johnny  Mitchell  Man.  Some  of  them  eulo- 
gized the  mine  mule. 

The  composer  of  Down,  Down,  Down  told  how  he 
made  the  song.  "I  made  it  up,"  he  said,  "while  driving  a 
mule  named  Jerry  in  the  Oak  Hill  in  Maine.  Me  and  the 


mule  were  the  only  livin'  things  on  the  bumper  except 
the  rats.  It  got  kinder  lonesome,  me  a-sittin'  there,  so  to 
break  the  monotony  and  show  Jerry  I  wasn't  such  a  bad 
guy,  I  used  to  make  my  ballads  out  of  me  own  head  and 
sing  them  as  I  rode  along."  There  were  originally  forty- 
two  verses  of  this  humorous  song,  which  was  at  first  sung 
exclusively  in  the  barroom. 

The  tavern  in  the  old  days  was  a  meeting  place  for  the 
miners.  Here  they  came  together  to  sing,  dance  and  play 
the  old  fiddle  tunes.  Mining  in  the  Barroom  was  com- 
posed by  a  mine  minstrel  in  1809  and  often  used: 

I'm  a  celebrated  working  man,  my  duties  I  don't  shirk 
I  can  cut  more  coal  than  any  man  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  York. 
It  certainly  is  a  terror,  boys,  how  I  get  through  my  work 
When  I'm  seated  in  the  glory  of  the  barroom. 

In  the  old  days  in  the  taverns  or  on  the  plots  of  ground 
near  the  patches,  jig  dancing  contests  played  an  important 
part.  Forty  years  ago,  there  was  an  unforgettable  contest 
between  two  far  famed  miners — Giant  O'Neil,  a  very 
small  Irishman,  and  Corks  Cramer,  a  very  tall  one — cham- 
pion "jiggers"  of  the  anthracite  region.  The  judges  gave 
Corks  the  medal,  which  he  proudly  wore  at  the  festival, 
but  the  decision  had  made  the  two  lifelong  enemies.  How- 
ever, Giant  was  persuaded  to  come  from  Atlantic  City 
where  he  had  retired,  to  show  Corks,  who  is  still  a  miner, 
that  if  the  right  decision  were  given  he  could  still  beat 
him  after  forty  years.  The  competition  was  so  lively  as 
the  two  old  men  went  through  many  intricate  figures  of 
the  Irish  jig  that  the  judges  were  afraid  to  render  a  de- 
cision. 

Happy  Hunting  Ground  of  Texas 

THE  TRAIL  OF   THE  THIRD  NATIONAL  FoLK   FESTIVAL  LED  ME 

to  Texas  where  it  was  to  be  part  of  the  Texas  Centennial 
Exposition  in  1936. 
Six  flags  under  which  Texas  has  lived  fluttered  in  the 
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Pennsylvania  miners,  mostly  English,  Irish  and  Welsh,  have  songs  that  tell  of  strikes  and  sliding  scale,  and  life  in  the  patches 


breezes  all  over  the  state.  Six  nations  had  left  their  unob- 
Uterated  tracks  in  legend,  folk-song,  music  and  dance. 
With  the  incentive  of  the  Centennial,  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  festivals  set  in  thirty  Texas  communities  were  un- 
der way.  The  folk-songs,  music  and  dances  in  Texas  are 
much  more  a  part  of  the  lives  of  people  generally  than 
they  are  in  other  sections  where  we  had  been.  City  folk, 
small  town  people,  or  those  who  live  on  the  ranches  alike 
love  them  and  have  never  ceased  to  use  them.  There  are 
almost  as  many  types  of  expression  in  the  state  as  in  the 
United  States. 

Ten  thousand  gathered  to  witness  the  first  festival  at 
Fort  Worth.  For  the  Singing  Game  Festival  in  Houston, 
five  blocks  were  marked  off  for  the  participants.  Children 
from  the  recreation  department  of  the  city  schools  and 
their  mothers  and  fathers  turned  out  for  a  lively  competi- 
tion which  lasted  late  into  the  night,  closing  with  the 
Quadrille  on  Horseback,  in  which  eight  men  and  their 
caller,  mounted  on  horseback,  took  the  center  of  the  stage 
as  horse  and  rider  went  through  the  old  square  dance  fig- 
ure, Lady  Around  Lady  and  Gent  Around  Gent  with  as 
much  grace  as  any  lady  and  gent  of  the  old  school.  The 
four-day  festival  at  Fredericksburg  opened  with  the  old 
custom  of  the  "Easter  Fires,"  which  are  built  high  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain  to  greet  the  inhabitants  of  the  little 
village  at  sunrise  on  Easter  morning.  There  were  German 
folk-songs,  The  German  Broom  Dance,  traditional  skits 
and  legends.  No  word  of  English  was  used  in  the  fes- 
tival. At  San  Antonio  I  saw  the  Mexican  and  Spanish  fes- 
tival, and  at  Bandera  there  was  Anglo-Saxon  material  and 
a  rich  showing  of  handicrafts.  I  went  to  Marshall  for  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Texas  Association  of  Negro 
Musicians,  where  plans  were  being  worked  out  for  a  state 
chorus  of  five  thousand  Negroes  to  sing  spirituals. 

In  addition  we  were  to  have  the  women  from  the  WPA 


Sewing  Project.  Two  thousand  Negro  women  left  their 
quilting  frames  or  sewing  machines  for  the  daily  singing 
before  they  went  home.  After  a  half  hour's  singing  of 
spirituals,  they  filed  out  singing  Steal  Away  to  Jesus. 
One  of  the  women  said:  "We  wouldn't  live  through  these 
hard  days  if  we  didn't  have  our  songs." 

Hearing  a  peculiar  rhythmic  chant  on  the  Centennial 
ground  one  day,  I  noticed  a  group  of  Negroes  tamping 
ties  for  the  street-car  track  before  the  Administrative 
Building.  The  verse  was  sung  by  the  leader,  the  gang 
joined  in  the  refrain  as  they  tamped,  the  rhythm  making 
for  united  action.  There  seemed  to  be  no  set  way  of  doing 
the  songs.  They  only  needed  the  will  to  sing,  a  rhythmic 
sense,  and  the  ability  to  improvise  according  to  the  need 
of  the  moment,  which  all  Negroes  seem  to  have.  One  of 
them  said,  "We've  got  a  good  group  over  at  the  quarry; 
why  don't  you  come  over  and  hear  them?"  So  on  one  of 
the  hottest  days  that  ever  came  to  Texas,  we  went  to 
another  WPA  project.  With  perspiration  dripping  from 
their  brows,  eight  lusty  voices  blended  in  the  work  song: 

God  made  the  'gater 

And  the  'gater  got  the  flies 

God  knocked  knots 

All  over  the  'gater's  eyes. 

G'wan  old  'gater 
God  bless  yuh  soul 
I'm  going  to  beat  yuh 
To  yuh  muddy  hole. 

Time  came  for  me  to  make  a  trip  out  to  West  Texas 
and  into  the  Panhandle.  At  sundown  I  reached  Anson 
where  a  three-day  festival  was  to  be  held.  Cowboys  and 
their  wives  had  arrived  from  many  miles  around.  This 
was  the  night  when  the  Cowboys'  Christmas  Ball,  first 
held  more  than  fifty  years  ago  at  the  Old  Star  Hotel,  was 
to  be  reenacted  at  the  city's  gymnasium. 
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Way  out  in  Western  Texas,  where  the  Clear  Fork's  waters  flow, 
Where  the  cattle  are  a-browsin',  an'  the  Spanish  ponies  grow. 
Where  the  Northers  "come  a  whistlin'  "  from  beyond  the  Neutral 

Strip, 

Where  the  antelope  is  grazing,  and  the  lonely  plovers  call, 
It  was  there  that  I  attended  "The  Cowboys'  Christmas  Ball." 

The  ball,  which  most  of  those  present  had  attended  every 
Christmas  of  their  lives,  opened  with  the  noisiest  and 
liveliest  old  square  dance  I  have  ever  seen.  The  men  were 
in  cowboy  dress  with  wide-brimmed  hats,  gay  shirts,  hand- 
kerchiefs and  shiny  boots.  The  women  generally  wore 
dresses  of  the  period  of  fifty  years  ago,  with  an  occasional 
one  of  modern  times,  which  somehow  did  not  seem  out 
of  place  in  a  ball  which  belongs  to  the  present  as  well  as 
to  the  past.  After  the  square  dance  the  partners  moved 
with  surprising  grace  through  the  figures  of  the  polka, 
schottische,  and  New  Shoe  Dance.  Two  hundred  came  to 
the  Dallas  festival  from  Anson  to  do  the  "ball." 

The  next  day  found  me  in  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.  Here  as  in 
Texas  "the  folk"  seemed  to  mean  everybody.  The  secre- 
tary of  state,  a  state  representative,  and  other  officials 
joined  whole  families  in  The  Vanquero,  La  Indita,  many 
kinds  of  quadrilles,  waltzes,  and  the  general  favorite  La 
Varsouviana.  Unlike  some  of  the  Texas  dances,  there  was 
no  boisterousness.  With  eyes  glued  to  the  floor,  the  seiio- 
ritas  and  senoras  danced  with  gracefulness  and  poise. 

Coming  back  through  West  Texas  I  finished  the  "round 
up"  of  the  state  and  reached  Dallas,  finding  none  of  the 
serenity  I  had  left  in  New  Mexico.  It  was  time  for  the 
opening  of  the  Centennial  and  the  third  National  Folk 
Festival.  On  the  opening  day,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, groups  from  twenty-four  states  began  to  arrive.  The 
festivities  lasted  almost  continuously  for  seven  days — from 
two  o'clock  until  late  into  the  night.  The  evening  pro- 
grams were  held  in  the  amphitheater  under  Texas-blue 
skies.  On  the  Grand  Plaza  platform  each  afternoon  at  two, 
old  Indian  fighters,  rangers,  and  old  trail  drivers  met  to 
tell  the  tales  of  adventure  and  daring  that  have  gone  down 


into  Texas  history.  Audiences  stood  in  the  blazing  sun  to 
hear  them,  forgetful  of  attractions  of  the  midway.  Groups 
came  together  for  informal  square  dancing  and  singing. 
Throughout  the  festival  there  was  the  flavor  and  vitality  of 
the  Southwest  which  we  had  not  had  at  other  festivals. 
For  in  addition  to  the  participants  of  other  years,  twelve 
hundred  people  had  come  from  Texas  alone,  and  many 
more  from  adjoining  states. 

When  the  festival  ended,  I  wondered  how  anyone  could 
think  that  the  folk-song,  music  and  dance  of  our  country 
are  relics  of  an  outlived  past.  If  any  further  proof  were 
needed  as  to  their  place  in  today's  picture,  it  was  found  in 
abundance  in  other  community  festivals  which  led  me 
into  the  Great  Lakes  region  and  to  the  five  states  sur- 
rounding the  District  of  Columbia. 

National  Symphony 

AND  SO  I  HAVE  HEARD  AMERICA  SINGING,  SINGING  FROM  HER 

heart.  As  my  mind  travels  back  over  these  few  years,  and  I 
hear  again  the  echoes  of  the  songs,  I  do  not  see  the  past, 
but  a  vision  of  the  future,  when  out  of  the  devotion  of  the 
people  to  their  own  folk  art,  will  evolve  a  great  classic  art 
— weaving  into  one  great  national  pattern  the  distinctive 
rhythms  of  the  varied  racial  groups  whose  rich  culture  has 
poured  into  our  country  from  many  lands. 

But  there's  not  much  time  to  sit  and  dream  of  what 
the  distant  future  might  bring.  The  challenging  present 
makes  its  demand,  for  April  27-29  the  sixth  annual  Na- 
tional Folk  Festival  will  be  held  in  Washington  under 
the  sponsorship  of  The  Washington  Post  Folk  Festival 
Association.  It  will  follow  the  same  general  pattern  of  pre- 
vious festivals.  Enthusiastic  letters  are  pouring  into  the 
office  from  loyal  stand-bys  and  new  groups,  telling  us  of 
other  treasures  and  strengthening  our  belief  in  the  need 
for  a  National  Folk  Festival  in  these  days  when  leisure 
time,  with  its  search  for  "something  to  do,"  sweeps  over 
us.  And  so  the  trail  leads  on. 


Singing  games  of  an  older  and  simpler  America  are  as    popular  as  ever  with  the  mountain  people  of  Tennessee 
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The  Importance  of  Being  Human 


INSOFAR  AS  I  HAVE  TRIED  TO  PLEAD  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  REFU- 
gees,  through  those  instruments  for  reaching  the  public 
which  happen  to  be  at  my  command,  I  have  done  so  out 
of  what  is,  in  its  ultimate  analysis,  a  sheer  instinct  of  self- 
preservation.  I  presume,  of  course,  that  one's  self  is  more 
than  one's  physical  being;  it  is  more  than  the  lungs  with 
which  one  breathes,  or  the  heart  that  pumps  blood  through 
one's  arteries,  or  the  limbs  with  which  one  moves.  One's 
self  is,  first  of  all,  the  sum  of  one's  inheritance,  not  only  of 
one's  biological  but  of  one's  social  inheritance.  It  is  the 
complex  of  all  that  one  believes  and  all  that  one  longs  for, 
of  what  one  knows,  and  of  what  one  hopes,  some  day. 
somehow,  to  find  out,  if  only  people  will  let  you  go  on 
trying  to  find  out.  It  isn't  a  wholly  personal  thing,  this  per- 
sonal self;  for  one  wants  not  only  to  find  things  out,  with- 
in one's  limitations,. but  to  keep  the  way  open  for  others 
to  find  out  after  you. 

And  so  the  protection  of  one's  self,  becomes,  in  a  time 
of  crisis,  the  protection  of  those  things,  those  forms  and 
values  which  are  the  essential  part  of  one's  self  as  a  person, 
and  not  as  an  animal. 

"In  a  time  of  crisis."  Well,  it  is  our  fate  to  live  in  a  time 
of  crisis.  To  live  in  a  time  when  all  forms  and  all  values 
are  being  challenged.  In  other  and  more  easy  times,  it 
was  not,  perhaps,  necessary  for  the  individual  to  confront 
himself  with  a  clear  question:  What  is  it  that  you  really 
believe?  What  is  it  that  you  really  cherish?  What  is  it  for 
which  you  might,  actually,  in  a  showdown,  be  willing  to 
die?  What  is  it  you  will  give  your  fortune  for? 

Indeed,  most  of  us  who  were  born  in  another  epoch, 
born,  like  me,  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  have 
a  certain  embarrassment  about  even  raising  the  question 
of  whether  there  is  anything  for  which  one  is  willing  to 
die— or  dedicate  one's  life.  It  smacks  of  a  false  heroism, 
of  an  outmoded  pathos;  it  seems,  somehow,  an  overstate- 
ment, and  it  seems  to  exaggerate  one's  own  importance. 


by  DOROTHY  THOMPSON 

The  importance  of  one's  own  individual  life,  as  though 
being  willing  to  die  for  something  really  would  make 
such  a  difference,  to  the  great  whole  which  is  a  nation  or 
a  culture. 

And  yet,  there  it  is.  I  say,  with  all  the  reticence  which 
such  large,  pathetic  words  evoke  in  one  soberly  reared, 
that  one  cannot  exist  today  as  a  person — that  is  to  say,  one 
cannot  exist  in  full  consciousness — without  having  to  have 
a  showdown  with  one's  self,  without  having  to  define 
what  it  is  that  one  lives  by,  without  being  clear  in  one's 
own  mind  what  matters  and  what  does  not  matter. 

I   FIND  THAT  CERTAIN  THINGS   MATTER  TO  ME  TREMENDOUSLY. 

And  first  and  foremost  among  those  things  is  the  privilege 
of  every  human  being  to  make  out  of  himself  as  much  as 
he  possibly  can.  I  conceive  that  conception  to  be  the  basis 
of  all  democracy  and  of  all  freedom.  I  do  not  believe  that 
democracy  and  freedom  exist  as  ends  in  themselves.  I  am 
not  intellectually  convinced,  for  instance,  that  the  particu- 
lar form  of  representative  government  which  we  at  present 
have  is,  in  all  respects,  the  most  perfect  form  ever  devised, 
or  the  one  necessarily  most  suited  to  all  future  states  of 
civilization.  I  seriously  doubt  it,  and  I  am  quite  certain 
that  our  present  concept  of  the  national  state  and  of  na- 
tional sovereignty  is  an  anachronism  in  the  world,  and  is 
responsible  for  the  economic  and  political  anarchy  in 
which  the  world  finds  itself.  But  the  idea  that  made  this 
democracy,  and  is  behind  every  great  and  creative  civiliza- 
tion that  I  know  anything  about,  is  the  idea  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  human  soul,  the  idea  that  man  is  an  ethical 
and  spiritual  being,  capable  of  choice,  capable  of  reason, 
capable  of  developing  and  perfecting  himself  in  the  image 
of  an  ideal.  That  is  the  basis  of  all  concepts  of  freedom — 
man  must  be  free,  in  order  to  become  his  most  highly 
developed  self,  in  order,  as  the  religious  would  say  it,  to 
"approach  God." 
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And,  to  me,  the  great  crime  of  the  tyrannies  which  are 
springing  up  now  in  the  world  is  that  they  seek  to  inter- 
pret for  every  man,  according  to  the  most  limited  material- 
istic values,  his  place  in  the  scheme  of  things — his  place, 
not  only  as  a  worker,  but  as  a  thinker,  and  as  an  ethical 
creature.  The  Communist  creed— and  it  is  a  creed — seeks 
to  divorce  every  human  being  from  any  conception  of 
transcendental  value.  It  tells  us  that  man  is  an  economic 
animal,  and  that  his  reasoning,  his  emotions,  and  all  his 
impulses  are  only  rationalizations  of  an  economic  status. 
There  is  a  certain  truth  in  what  they  say,  but  it  is  very, 
very  far  from  the  whole  truth,  and  it  is  belied  by  every 
human  being's  most  direct  experience.  And  it  has  pro- 
duced, in  the  one  place  where  it  has  been  tried,  an  incredi- 
bly sterile  and  barren  civilization.  Now,  it  is  being  coun- 
tered by  an  equally  materialistic  and  not  even  as  reasonable 
a  creed — by  the  Nazi  conception  that  man  is  a  pure 
biological  product,  the  result  of  a  combination  of  chromo- 
somes, without  any  social  or  spiritual  inheritance  what- 
ever, and  that  the  nation  is  an  inevitable  product  of  the 
sum  of  those  chromosomes.  Under  this  thesis,  every  Jew 
is  compelled  to  remain  an  Oriental,  even  if  for  a  thousand 
years  his  ancestors  have  lived  exclusively  in  the  atmosphere 
of  Western  culture.  And  the  effect  of  both  creeds  is  the 
belief  that  someone — who,  incidentally,  must  also  logically 
be  the  product  of  either  his  economic  or  biological  condi- 
tioning— can  tell  each  of  us  what  to  believe,  how  to  think, 
how  even  to  feel,  and  thus  make  each  of  us  a  part  of 
some  ant-hill  civilization  in  which  we  have  a  "function," 
according  to  some  prearranged  plan,  but  in  which  we  do 
not  exist  as  people,  as  individual  souls,  at  all. 

The  triumph  of  such  a  conception  means  the  destruction 
of  the  only  world  in  which  I  can  imagine  myself  feeling 
at  home  or  wishing  to  live  at  all.  In  any  place  where  that 
conception  triumphed,  I,  too,  would  be  an  exile — even  if 
my  language  were  spoken  in  the  streets,  even  if  my  body 
were  safe,  even  if  my  physical  wants  were  guaranteed. 
And  I  do  not  want  to  be  an  exile.  Therefore,  out  of  self- 
preservation,  I  declare  my  solidarity  with  those  whom  this 
conception  has  exiled,  and  with  them  fight  lest  the  whole 
world  be  made  into  a  prison,  for  myself,  my  child,  my 
race  as  well  as  theirs. 

WE  WHO  RESIST  DO  NOT  FIGHT  FOR  THE  JEWS.  I  MIGHT  EVEN 

say  that  we  do  not  fight  for  the  Christians.  We  fight  for 
the  right  to  be  Jews  or  Christians  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  possible  meaning  of  both  words.  We  fight  for  the  right 
to  fulfill  ourselves  as  human  beings;  I  might  say  for  the 
right  to  become  human  beings,  for  I  am  more  and  more 
convinced  that  we  are  not  born  Human,  in  the  great  sense 
of  that  word,  but  achieve  humanity,  each  for  himself,  and 
often  painfully,  but  more  easily,  when  the  civilization  in 
which  we  live  is  bent  on  that  goal — the  graduation  into 
Humanity  of  the  greatest  possible  number  of  creatures. 
I  do  not  believe  that  man  is  conditioned  wholly  by 
economics,  nor  wholly  by  his  race  or  his  chromosomes. 
Both  play  a  part.  But  he  is  also  conditioned  by  the  sum 
of  his  social,  intellectual  and  spiritual  inheritance.  I  want 
to  help  preserve  as  much  of  that  inheritance  as  Reason  can 
support  to  be  of  value.  And  I  recognize  that  over  and  above 
economics  and  race,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  personal 
greatness,  talent,  inspiration,  vision,  goodness,  genius.  The 
important  thing  about  Spinoza  is  not  that  he  was  a  Jew. 
The  important  thing  is  what  he  thought,  and  the  universal 
validity  which  mankind  finds  in  much  of  what  he  thought. 


The  important  thing  about  Sir  Venkata  Raman  is  not  that 
he  is  an  almost  black  Hindu.  The  important  thing  is 
whether  his  researches  into  the  nature  of  light  are  true 
or  are  not  true.  The  important  thing  about  Goethe  is  not 
that  he  was  a  German.  He  is  greatest  where  he  is  most 
comprehensible  to  the  most  un-German  minds.  I  suppose 
there  was  no  English  writer  so  English  as  Shakespeare — 
and  none  so  universal,  so  translatable  into  every  language 
and  every  mind  form.  And  this  search  after  the  universal 
is  a  Human  search,  and  perhaps  the  noblest  human  search, 
for  it  is  the  search  for  Truth.  And  that  we  should  care 
whether  something  is  True  or  not  True,  chiefly  perhaps 
is  what  makes  us  Human  beings. 

I  TRIED  THE  OTHER  DAY  TO  EXPLAIN  TO  MYSELF,  IN  THAT  SELF- 

searching  which  is  a  necessity  of  the  conscious  mind  alive 
today.  I  wrote  it  in  bad  blank  verse.  But  I  discovered  in 
writing  it  why  I  am  in  such  violent  disagreement  with  the 
racial  theory,  for  I  discovered  what,  I  think,  makes  me, 
for  better  or  worse,  myself.  I  read  it  to  you,  as  an  apology 
for  my  position,  and  as  a  tribute  to  the  men,  long  dead, 
for  whom  I  feel  gratitude: 

"It  all  began  in  highschool,  when  I  read 

Of  Athens  and  of  Sparta,  and  I  knew 

One  had  to  choose.  And  I  chose  Aeschylus 

And  not  Lycurgus.  And  of  Greece  and  Rome 

I  preferred  Greece.  And  as  between  the  two, 

The  Pharisees  and  Jesus,  I  loved  Him 

Who  preached  the  Golden  Rule  that  sums  the  Law. 

I  might  love  Marx  or  Hitler,  were  it  not 

For  Jefferson  and  Lincoln,  Hume  and  Locke 

And  Montesquieu  and  Whitman,  Rochefoucauld, 

And  Aristotle,  Madison  and  Jay, 

Luther  and  Tacitus  and  Washington. 

I  guess  it's  like  that.  As  the  twig  is  bent 

So  is  the  tree  inclined.  My  father  might — 

Had  he  been  someone  else — have  given  me 

Hegel  instead  of  Kant;  I  might  have  loved 

Calvin  instead  of  Wesley;  and  believed 

Man's  fate  predestined,  not  an  act  of  will. 

I  really  don't  know  why — I  speak  the  truth — 

I  don't  know  why  the  Marxian  forty-eight 

Communistic  Manifesto  leaves  me  cold, 

The  while  the  Declaration  fires  my  blood; 

I  don't  know  why  Shakespeare  should  speak  to  me 

Of  masses,  and  of  heroes,  and  of  kings 

In  words  that  I  adore,  while  Wagner  seems 

Turgid,  somehow:  somehow  makes  me  ashamed 

Of  sensual  reactions.  I  don't  know 

Why  I  love  Mozart  better,  or  prefer 

Byron  to  Swinburne;  everything  that's  free 

To  all  that's  organized  or  ordered  well. 

I  cannot  help  it.  Plato  seems  to  me 

The  first  stuffed  shirt.  And  I  love  Socrates, 

The  Renaissance,  the  eighteenth  century. 

I  don't  think  types  of  mind  are  racial  things; 

Schiller  and  Holderlin  were  Germans  too. 

And  Cromwell  an  un-English  Englishman, 

Jesus  a  Jew  the  Greeks  could  understand, 

And  Montesquieu  a  real  American." 

And  so  the  struggle  we  are  engaged  in  goes  far  into  the 
past — at  least  in  my  mind.  We  fight  for  Aristotle  and 
Montesquieu,  for  Aeschylus  and  Tacitus,  and  Amos  and 
Isaiah,  and  Jesus  and  Washington.  And  it  goes  far  into 
the  unknown  future.  And  will  determine,  finally,  whether 
we  make  race  and  economics  the  servants  of  fully  human 
man,  or  whether  we  become  their  de-humanized  and 
blind  slaves. 
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THROUGH  NEIGHBORS'  DOORWAYS 


Despite  the  Uproar— The  League 
of  Nations 

by  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  ARE  DISCUSSED  BY  THE  COMMITTEES  ON  THE 
universe,  meeting  in  clubs,  over  dinner  tables,  in  parlors 
that  used  to  be  pink  but  now  tend  to  be  black-shirt  or 
brown  as  the  erstwhile  pinks  perceive  the  concrete  conse- 
quences of  the '"isms"  they  used  to  play  with;  in  barrooms 
— everywhere  where  Weisenheimers  gather  to  dispose  of 
weighty  matters.  It's  the  fashion  now  to  have  "opinions" 
about  international  matters,  though  most  of  the  discuss- 
ers wouldn't  know  whether  the  Lichtenstein  upon  which 
Herr  Hitler  is  said  to  have  designs  for  another  Anschluss 
is  a  place  or  a  kind  of  cheese;  whether  Andorra  and  San 
Marino  are  wines  or  ersatz  fabrics.  Many  of  them  would 
have  difficulty  in  putting  a  ringer  upon  Czechoslovakia 
on  a  map — much  more  in  telling  where  or  what  it  was 
prior  to  191 4 — but  they  know,  if  you  let  them  tell  it,  just 
what  Neville  Chamberlain  ought  to  have  said  and  done 
about  it  last  September  at  Munich.  Bertrand  Russell  re- 
cently (in  The  Nation,  February  11)  paid  his  respects  to 
them: 

It  is  difficult  to  feel  much  respect  for  those  who  say:  "This 
is  a  holy  cause,  therefore  you"  (meaning  Great  Britain)  "ought 
to  fight,  but  we  ought  only  to  look  on  and  make  money  out 
of  your  necessities." 

About  this  time  last  year,  during  the  uproar  about  the 
reorganization  bill,  a  man  in  my  present  neighborhood 
who  was  especially  vociferous  against  it  was  asked  just 
which  provisions  of  it  he  opposed,  and  why.  And  replied : 

"Why,  I  haven't  even  read  the  dam'  thing!  It's  enough 
for  me  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  is  in  favor  of  it." 

I  have  just  had  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, telling  of  a  mutual  acquaintance  whose  woods  were 
devastated  by  the  hurricane  last  fall — who  declares  that  he 
will  not  sell  his  "blowdowns"  to  the  United  States  Timber 
Salvage  Administration — because  he  doesn't  like  Roose- 
velt! 

Just  such  emotions,  in  the  main,  charged  the  political 
opposition  which  kept  the  United  States  from  participa- 
tion in  the  League  of  Nations.  Finding  an  American  sit- 
ting in  an  automobile  outside  of  the  League  building  in 
Geneva,  I  asked  him  why  he  didn't  go  in  and  learn  some- 
thing about  it. 

"Not  me!  I  don't  want  to  know  anything  about  it,  ex- 
cept that  Woodrow  Wilson  was  concerned  in  it,"  he 
snorted.  "My  wife  and  daughter  are  in  there;  I  wouldn't 
be  seen  dead  in  Wilson's  'League  of  Notions.' " 

Almost  equally  funny — or  disheartening — was  what  said 
wife  bubbled  with  when  she  came  out: 

"Oh,  Charles,  it's  wonderful!  You  ought  to  have  been 
with  us.  When  I  get  home  I'm  going  to  organize  a  League 
of  Nations  in  our  own  country." 

I  have  told  before  in  these  pages  about  the  woman  in 
the  Colony  Club  in  New  York  who  listened  with  increas- 
ing impatience  to  a  speaker  praising  the  League  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  war,  and  at  the  end  truculently  demanded  to 
know: 


"If  the  League  is  such  a  wonderful  preventive  of  war, 
tell  me  this:  Why  didn't  it  prevent  the  World  War?' 

Listen:  I  related  that  anecdote  in  a  small  gathering 
within  the  past  two  weeks.  Most  of  my  audience  thought 
it  funny,  but  in  the  midst  rose  up  a  man  to  say: 

"Well,  I'll  bite;  why  didn't  it?" 

APART  FROM  IGNORANCE  AND  DENSITY  LIKE  THIS,  IT  is  DE- 
pressing  to  find  so  many  people,  even  ardent  believers  in 
the  principle  of  international  cooperation  and  collective  se- 
curity who  actually  take  it  for  granted  that  the  League  of 
Nations  not  merely  has  failed  in  meeting  its  avowed  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  crises  thrown  upon  it  by  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  Japanese,  the  Italians  and  the  Germans,  but  is 
literally  dead  and  buried. 

This  delusion  is  due  partly,  perhaps  chiefly,  to  a  misun- 
derstanding of  the  nature  of  the  League,  to  the  supposition 
that  it  is  an  organization  of  individuals,  starting  bravely 
with  grandiloquent  prospectus  and  apocalyptic  ambitions 
to  create  a  new  world ;  that  in  the  course  of  events  it  was 
repudiated  and  went  to  pieces  as  other  hifalutin  groups  of 
individuals  have  gone.  Time  and  again  while  living  in 
Geneva  under  the  eaves  of  the  League  I  was  asked,  by 
Americans  especially,  how  one  could  "join  the  League," 
who  proposed  an  applicant  for  membership,  what  were 
the  annual  dues,  and  so  on.  It  seemed  hard  to  grasp,  it 
requires  explanation  now,  that  the  League  of  Nations  is 
an  organization,  a  fellowship  of  governments  as  such; 
that  no  individual  can  "join"  it. 

Its  purpose,  as  announced  in  the  Covenant  which  was 
a  part  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  is  "to  promote  interna- 
tional cooperation  and  to  achieve  international  peace  and 
security."  It  began  with  42  nations-members  in  1920,  in- 
creased to  60  in  1935,  and  now  includes  54.  Germany,  ad- 
mitted in  1926,  gave  the  required  two-years'  notice  of 
withdrawal  to  take  effect  October  19,  1940,  having  prac- 
tically withdrawn  October  19,  1935.  Japan  gave  notice  in 
1933,  effective  in  1935.  Italy's  notice  of  withdrawal,  served 
December  11,  1937,  does  not  take  effect  until  next  Decem- 
ber. Chili  has  resigned,  to  take  effect  June  2,  1940;  Salva- 
dor's withdrawal  runs  until  next  August,  Venezuela's 
until  July,  1940.  Austria  was  a  member,  but  ceased  de  facto 
with  its  absorption  by  Germany.  Abyssinia  (Ethiopia) 
was  a  member  but  no  longer  exists  as  a  political  entity. 

The  League's  record  of  protest  against  what  has  been 
going  on  in  the  world  is  wholly  consistent  and  befits  its 
avowed  purposes.  It  has  failed  as  a  preventive  of  aggres- 
sions because  its  most  powerful  members  either  have  been 
false  to  their  pledges  or  funked  when  it  came  to  enforcing 
its  constitution.  The  only  one  with  a  decent  excuse  was 
Germany,  which — on  the  record  anyway — withdrew  be- 
cause the  other  powers  in  the  disarmament  conference  re- 
fused to  grant  her  equality  in  armament.  The  withdrawal 
of  Japan  and  Italy  was  due  solely  and  shamelessly  to  the 
League's  denunciation  of  their  outrages  in  China  and 
Ethiopia  and  its  refusal  to  condone  or  accept  their  results. 

NOT    EXACTLY    DEAD    IS    A    CONCERN    INCLUDING    54    NATIONS, 

which  wound  up  its  last  fiscal  year  with  a  balance  for  the 
year  of  4,233,265  Swiss  francs  (that  would  be  upward  of 
$970,000).  The  year's  surplus  for  1937  was  4,558,625  francs. 
The  last  Assembly  fixed  the  1939  budget  of  the  League, 
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including  the  Secretariat,  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation and  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice, 
at  22,682,183  Swiss  francs  (gold),  an  increase  of  about 
|26,000  over  that  of  1938.  I  happen  to  know  that  a  year 
ago  the  financial  officers  of  the  League  were  in  a  bit  of 
perplexity  as  to  how  and  where  it  would  be  safest  to  lodge 
their  total  cash  balance  of  several  million  dollars.  I  do  not 
know  how  they  settled  the  question,  but  I  might  guess. 
Certainly  not  in  Germany,  Italy  or  Japan,  where  not  a 
nickel  of  anybody's  money  is  safe. 

Of  the  two  declared  purposes  of  the  League,  the  second 
and  greatest,  "to  achieve  international  peace  and  security," 
was  well  administered  as  long  as  the  issues  concerned  only 
the  minor  nations,  and  until  the  profoundly  absurd  effort 
to  keep  Germany  economically  helpless,  and  snubbed  as 
well,  brought  about  the  Hitler  revolution.  The  record  of 
protest  against  the  raw  barbaric  piracies  of  Japan  in  Man- 
churia and  of  Italy  in  Abyssinia  voices  both  the  responsi- 
bility of  organized  civilization  and  the  intent  embodied 
in  the  Covenant.  The  last  Assembly  unreservedly  de- 
nounced Japanese  bombing  of  open  towns  in  China.  In 
time  to  come,  when  the  world  returns  to  sanity,  the  reju- 
venated League  can  take  up  where  it  left  off.  Nothing 
foreseeable  in  the  "course  of  human  events"  is  more  cer- 
tain— even  were  humanity  about  to  plunge  back  into  the 
Deluge  and  flow  as  it  were  underground  for  a  space  of 
international  anarchy,  which  I  decline  to  believe  despite 
our  daily  "crises"  of  these  distracting  days — than  that  the 
League  of  Nations  or  something  exactly  like  it  must  be 
restored  to  afford  a  Common  Council  of  the  peoples,  with 
power  to  restrain  and  discipline  disturbers  of  the  common 
peace,  would-be  wreckers  of  the  common  progress. 

The  League  waits,  disheartened  to  be  sure  by  the  drunk- 
and-disorderly  behavior  of  some  of  its  prominent  mem- 
bers, and  more  or  less  demoralized  by  the  ever-present 
political  confusion,  for  the  inevitable  swing  of  the  pendu- 
lum. Meanwhile  despite  discouragement  it  goes  on  with 
the  other  main  purpose,  first-named  in  the  preamble  of 
the  Covenant:  "to  promote  international  cooperation." 
The  picture  on  that  side  is  vastly  brighter.  The  busy  hive 
of  the  Secretariat  at  Geneva  still  hums  with  the  manifold 
activities  concerned  with  that  first-named  purpose.  The 
League  budget  for  the  current  year  assigns  some  $3,500,- 
000  to  that  Secretariat,  not  including  about  $1,750,000  ap- 
portioned to  the  International  Labor  Bureau,  of  which,  by 
the  way,  the  United  States  of  America  is  a  full  member 
and  its  head  an  American,  John  G.  Winant,  formerly  gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  immense  usefulness  of  the 
League  on  this  side  of  its  activity,  I  can  only  mention  its 
brilliant  research  into  the  subject  of  nutrition,  drawing 
attention  especially  to  the  summary  of  its  results  put  forth 
just  now  by  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,*  Frederick 
T.  Merrill,  its  author,  says  in  passing  of  the  importance  of 
the  League's  work  in  this  aspect: 

The  sum  total  of  the  League's  social  and  humanitarian 
achievements  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  collective  contribu- 
tion that  nations  have  ever  made  to  human  welfare.  .  .  .  The 
League's  successes  are  not  as  spectacular  as  its  failures;  but  at 
a  time  when  international  political  collaboration  is  in  eclipse, 
the  League's  successful  technical  work  is  assuming  new  im- 
portance and  strengthening  its  position  as  an  indispensable 
center  for  internationl  technical  cooperation.  The  agreements 

*  NUTRITION:  A  LEAGUE  PROJECT.  By  Frederick  T.  Merrill  with  the  aid 
of  the  Research  Staff  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association.  F.P.A.  Reports, 
vol.  xiv,  No.  21,  January  15,  1939.  25  cents  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
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in  the  economic  and  financial  fields,  moreover,  are  continu- 
ally removing  many  basic  causes  of  war. 

Another  characteristic  symptom:  In  July  last  the  Chi- 
nese government  appealed  for  a  large  supply  of  anti-chol- 
era vaccine.  The  League  instantly  spread  the  alarm,  and 
within  a  fortnight  more  than  eight  million  doses  had  been 
donated  and  free  transportation  arranged  for.  The  United 
States  gave  three  million,  Rumania  and  Turkey  a  million 
each.  The  Assembly  voted  to  continue  this  special  collabo- 
ration for  another  year,  and  voted  1,500,000  Swiss  francs 
(more  than  $300,000)  for  the  purpose. 

THE  PARTICULAR  OBJECT  OF  ALL  THESE  WORDS  IS  TO  DRAW  AT- 

tention  to  the  fact  that  the  League  of  Nations  will  have  a 
building  of  its  own  at  the  World's  Fair,  with  exhibits  to 
show  what  has  been  accomplished  behind  and  in  spite  of 
the  dust-clouds  and  the  uproar  in  the  political  world.  The 
League  never  before  participated  in  any  exposition.  Last 
September  the  Assembly  allocated  a  special  item  of  up- 
ward of  $250,000  for  the  construction  of  a  suitable  build- 
ing and  exhibits  of  the  work  and  achievements  of  the 
League.  The  project  is  primarily  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Arthur  Sweetser,  the  American  ex-newspaper  man 
who  has  been  in  the  League's  service  and  Secretariat  since 
its  foundation,  and  who  is  now  a  director  in  its  staff.  He 
as  high  commissioner  to  the  Fair  from  the  League  will 
head  the  representation  of  officials,  with  him  will  cooper- 
ate a  corps  of  American  members  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Association,  volunteering  to  help  make  this  presentation 
informing  especially  to  the  Americans  who  pass  through, 
to  show  them  what  a  vital  enterprise  in  the  cause  of  world 
peace  and  order  their  politicians  have  kept  them  from 
understanding  and  aiding  all  these  years.  Mrs.  James  Lees 
Laidlaw  has  been  appointed,  with  the  approval  of  the 
secretary-general,  chairman  of  the  American  Committee 
and  is  calling  for  cooperation.  Later  in  March  there  will 
be  a  dinner  in  New  York,  with  brilliant  addresses  in  this 
behalf;  in  April  the  building  will  be  dedicated. 

I  would  I  could  emblazon  over  the  entrance  the  saying 
that  Woodrow  Wilson  used  to  quote  from  I  know  not 
whom : 

"I  would  rather  fail  in  a  cause  which  shall  eventually 
win,  than  win  in  a  cause  which  shall  eventually  lose." 
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We're  on  the  Air 


by  LEON  WHIPPLE 


BROADCASTING    AND    THE    PUBLIC,    A    STUDY    BY    THE    FEDERAL 

Council.   OF    THE    CHURCHES   OF    CHRIST    IN    AMERICA.    Abingdon    Press. 

220    pp.     Price    $1.50. 
EDUCATION   ON   THE  AIR,  edited  by  Josephine  H.   MacLatchy.    Ohio 

State    University.     351    pp.     Price    $3. 
TOWN    MEETING   COMES    TO    TOWN,    by    Harry    A.    Overstreet   and 

Bonaro  W.   Overstreet.    Harper.    268  pp.    Price  $2.50. 
HOW  TO   WRITE  FOR  RADIO,  by  James  Whipple.    Whittlesey  House. 

425    pp.     Price    $3.50. 
RADIO   WRITING,   by   Max  Wylie.    Farrar   &   Rinehart.    550   pp.     Price 

I    BROADCAST    THE   CRISIS,  by    H.    V.    Kaltenborn.     Random    House. 
360   pp.     Price  $2. 

Prices  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
THE    STUDENTS    OF    RADIO    ARE   VERY    BUSY   OVER   A    CONUNDRUM: 

How  can  we  use  all  the  modes  of  social  self-consciousness  to 
study  this  new  tool  of  social  self-consciousness  so  we  can 
direct  it  to  good  ends,  consciously?  That  sounds  like  the 
metaphysics  of  Nonsense,  but  it  states  again  the  main  enter- 
prise of  modern  society — self-direction.  These  studies  are  ex- 
citing manifestations  of  the  will-to-plan,  primers  for  to- 
morrow. 

Listen  in,  and  you  will  be  amazed  at  what  a  vast  swift 
apparatus  we  have  perfected  for  the  diagnosis  of  social  prob- 
lems. The  student  of  radio  does  not  have  to  invent  new  tech- 
niques of  analysis;  he  borrows  at  once  the  skills  and  methods 
that  the  social  sciences  have  perfected  through  long  patient 
years  of  trial  and  error.  He  knows  all  the  questions,  if  not  the 
answers,  and  is  not  caught  unprepared  by  this  new  form  of 
social  communication,  as  he  was  to  some  extent  by  the  impact 
of  the  press  and  the  cinema  on  democracy.  He  plunges  at 
once  to  the  heart  of  the  matter — the  economic  bases  of  the 
industry,  its  relations  to  government  and  freedom  of  the  air, 
its  potentialities  for  education,  religion,  international  relations. 
We  are  molding  the  molder. 

Radio  broadcasting  became  practicable  about  1922.  The 
social  scientist  got  in  on  the  ground  floor  so  today  we  have 
accumulated  foundation  materials  in  statistics,  manuals  of 
techniques,  workshops,  round-tables,  and  are  beginning  psy- 
chological studies  of  listeners  and  listening.  Self-consciousness 
has  been  dynamic;  there  is  a  gigantic  critical  eavesdropping 
over  the  air.  This  Topsy  (and  Turvy)  will  not  be  allowed 
"just  to  grow."  Some  of  the  advances  in  program  quality  al- 
ready are  the  fruits  of  this  industrious  scrutiny;  our  gratitude 
to  these  pioneers  should  make  us  eager  to  study  the  problems 
they  confront,  and  to  help.  They  need  us  for  the  listener  is 
sovereign  over  radio. 

"Broadcasting  and  the  Public,"  a  brief,  clear,  and  social- 
minded  survey  of  the  whole  field  prepared  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  provides  an  excellent 
orientation  course  for  the  citizen-critic.  It  covers  the  growth, 
regulation,  organization,  advertising,  and  monopoly  trends 
of  the  institution;  and  the  present  status  of  entertainment, 
educational,  religious  and  international  broadcasting;  and  a 
summary  of  the  Federal  Communications  Act,  and  a  glossary. 
This  very  useful  "case  study  in  social  ethics"  is  admirably 
fair  to  a  young  and  intricate  institution.  There  is  no  indict- 
ment for  admitted  shortcomings,  no  doctrinaire  prescription 
of  panaceas. 

The  conclusion  is  that  although  the  Communications  Com- 
mission must  allot  wave  lengths  to  avoid  technical  chaos,  we 
shall  refuse  to  make  it  a  censorship.  It  can,  however,  express 
the  "public  interest"  in  the  nature  of  program  material,  as 
the  agent  of  the  authentic  cultural  organizations  of  the  com- 
munity. Education,  religion,  the  professions,  and  industry  can 
thus  establish  standards  and  suggest  advances  through  a  non- 
political  control. 


We  may  note  that  the  broadcasters,  in  their  anxiety  to  main- 
tain goodwill,  have  themselves  invoked  the  aid  of  unofficial 
groups  for  counsel.  They  secure  the  advice  of  doctors,  teach- 
ers, women's  clubs  and  so  on — and  take  it,  as  the  careful 
reforms  of  medical  and  children's  programs  shows.  The  pro- 
posal to  have  advisory  groups  act  directly  through  the  com- 
mission may  be  questioned.  The  experience  of  the  movies 
with  their  various  boards  and  legions  has  not  been  happy. 
The  commission  as  a  focus  for  pressure  groups  might  become 
sterile  and  unadventurous  whereas  our  present  radio  has  been 
constantly  experimental.  No  one  will  dissent  from  the  report's 
emphasis  on  the  need  for  individuals  to  let  the  broadcasters 
know  what  they  object  to  and  what  they  want.  When  you 
next  grumble  at  that  singularly  unresponsive  object,  a  loud- 
speaker, go  further — take  up  a  pen  or  a  telephone,  and  tell 
it  to  the  broadcaster.  He  is  as  sensitive  to  chill — and  rare 
warmth — as  quicksilver. 

THE  TEACHERS  HAVE  BEEN  SO  INDUSTRIOUSLY  HOEING  THEIR  ROW 

that  "Education  on  the  Air,"  from  Ohio  State  University,  is 
a  report  of  the  Ninth  Institute  for  Education  by  Radio,  which 
some  400  members  attended.  They  are  right  down  to  brass 
tacks,  and  marvelously  instructive  whether  you  want  a  bibli- 
ography, or  an  exhibit  of  the  best  recorded  programs,  or 
reports  oni  school  broadcasts,  or  even  how  to  select  and  train 
college  professors  for  broadcasting.  Clearly  they  have  been 
over  the  bumps,  taken  a  tuck  in  false  pride,  and  center  on 
the  two  main  questions:  How  shall  we  do  our  stuff?  and 
who  is  this  listener  we  court? 

The  educator,  with  a  virtuous  conviction  of  the  value  of 
the  pearls  he  distributes,  rather  forgot  the  listener.  So  many 
of  his  experimental  stations  and  programs  vanished  indeed  in 
thin  air;  and  he  was  bluntly  told  by  commercial  stations  that 
he  did  not  know  how  to  project  his  message  so  people  would 
listen.  Therefore,  less  time.  Now  the  listener  comes  first — 
witness  a  Princeton  project  under  a  Rockefeller  grant  just  to 
study  listening  as  an  advertiser  might,  though  for  education, 
not  sales;  or  a  fine  paper  on  how  the  BBC  serves  the  women 
of  England. 

The  realistic  approach  is  well  revealed  in  a  sharp  debate 
over  the  claim  of  a  professor  of  philosophy  that  the  presenta- 
tion to  the  average  man  of  the  pro  and  con  of  a  controversy 
does  not  help  him  make  up  his  mind.  In  the  present  con- 
fusions and  contradictions  of  American  life,  he  has  no  sense 
of  direction.  We  must  realize  this,  and  provide  a  background 
of  democratic  axioms,  not  propaganda,  to  give  us  a  sense  of 
meaning  in  debates. 

I  think  that  even  the  best  of  the  round-tables  and  forums 
leave  us  feeling  that  much  is  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  but 
what's  the  answer?  The  idea  is  sharpened  in  other  discussions 
of  school  broadcasts  that  reveal  the  necessity  for  teaching  the 
teacher  by  manuals  and  background  material  how  to  fit  radio 
lessons  into  student  appreciation.  The  radio  period  is  not,  as 
I  had  hoped,  an  interval  of  blessed  relaxation  for  the  teacher 
while  experts  take  over  her  tasks.  It  means  more  hard  work, 
even  a  special  course  in  some  normal  schools.  This  book  is 
rich  in  such  sidelights. 

WHAT  PUBLIC  DISCUSSION  CAN  DO  TO  AROUSE  AND  ENLIGHTEN 
millions  of  people  has  been  brilliantly  revealed  by  America's 
Town  Meeting  of  the  Air  to  which  the  Overstreets  devote  a 
main  part  of  their  exciting  story  of  the  League  for  Political 
Education  and  the  New  York  Town  Hall.  That  story  opened 
with  a  meeting  of  six  women  in  1894  who  resolved  to  educate 
their  fellow-citizens  on  politics,  and  began  in  a  second-story 
room  that  grew  into  the  present  noble  building  in  New  York, 
with  its  Town  Hall  Club,  its  lectures,  music,  publications, 
that  set  up  the  light  of  a  free  forum  in  this  land.  Controversy 
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was  welcomed  here:  the  people  were  made  sharers  in  discus- 
sion; the  methods  of  democracy  were  put  to  work. 

The  authors  have  enriched  their  story  of  an  ideal  realized 
with  much  wise  comment  on  popular  education,  and  with  a 
program  for  tomorrow  that  does  include  a  department  of 
proposed  solutions  of  social  problems,  and  by  way  of  safe- 
guard, a  department  of  propaganda  analysis.  They  know  that 
there  must  be  something  more  than  the  sparkling  debates  of 
the  Meeting  of  the  Air.  The  present  follow-up  with  literature 
for  the  thousands  of  listeners-in,  and  little  town-hall  clubs, 
is  just  the  beginning.  The  Town  Hall  is  going  to  town! 

Hard  knocks  have  driven  home  to  the  pioneers  of  educa- 
tional radio  the  lesson  that  you  cannot  just  put  people,  how- 
ever wise  and  sincere,  in  front  of  a  microphone,  and  trust  to 
luck.  There  is  an  art  of  the  airways.  For  those  who  want  to 
practice  this  art,  and  indeed  for  every  listener  who  would 
increase  his  critical  appreciation  of  programs,  we  recommend 
the  reading  of  one  of  these  handbooks  on  radio  writing.  Mr. 
Whipple  is  perhaps  the  more  concerned  with  the  practical 
all-round  skills  that  promise  success  for  standard  programs; 
Mr.  Wylie  takes  in  a  broader  field,  and  cuts  deeper  into  basic 
principles.  Both  insist  that  to  write  a  good  script  or  con- 
tinuity demands  imagination,  dramatic  sense,  a  gift  for,  dia- 
logue, a  sense  of  timing,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  radio's 
particular  techniques,  especially  sound  effects,  which  if  not 
good,  are  horrid.  I  don't  know  that  you  can  teach  these 
things,  but  you  can  define  the  needs,  and  show,  as  these 
e'xperts  do,  many  examples  of  good  and  bad  writing.  Such 
studies  will  make  us  approach  program-making  with  the  de- 
cent humility  we  owe  an  art,  and  steer  us  from  the  aerial 
pitfalls  awaiting  amateurs. 

The  Town  Hall  of  the  World  via  the  air  is  what  Mr. 
Kaltenborn  foresees;  he  declares  his  belief  that  radio  saved  us 
from  war  in  the  Czech  crisis  by  mobilizing  world  opinion 
for  Peace.  In  contrast  to  1914,  the  peoples  followed  every  im- 
portant move  of  their  leaders.  He  records  the  fine  achieve- 
ments of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  with  its  sixteen 
intricate  and  costly  trans-Atlantic  pick-ups  of  speeches  and 
spot  interviews,  its  network  of  150,000  miles  of  land  circuits 
serving  115  stations,  its  "flashes"  that  cut  into  any  program, 
its  miracles  of  staff  work.  Radio  took  over  an  empire  those 
fall  weeks,  and  Mr.  Kaltenborn  himself  in  his  85  broadcasts 
in  18  days,  excerpts  from  which  make  up  most  of  his  book, 
exercised  an  unprecedented  power.  That  he  did  a  fine  job 
should  not  stop  us  from  asking  whether  society  can  invent 
even  better  ways  of  salvation  through  conscious  knowledge. 

The  radio  is  prickly  with  questions.  We  shall  need  every 
ounce  of  wisdom  the  social  sciences  can  muster  to  direct  our 
servant  toward  righteousness.  But  as  we  contemplate  how 
far  we  have  reached  this  dozen  years,  in  experiments,  in  the 
elevation  of  standards,  and  in  enforcing  on  a  new  institution 
the  claims  of  public  interest,  we  can  look  ahead  cheerfully. 

The  Chief  Justices  as  Men  and  Jurists 

OUR  ELEVEN  CHIEF  JUSTICES:  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT 
IN  TERMS  OF  THEIR  PERSONALITIES,  by  Kenneth  Bernard  Umbreit.  Har- 
per. 539  pp.  Price  $3.75  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THE    AUTHOR    WRITES    IN    HIS    PROLOGUE    THAT    "pOR    THE    MOST 

part"  material  bearing  on  the  Chief  Justices  "is  to  be  found 
only  in  obscure  periodicals  and  out-of-print  books."  This,  in 
view  of  the  ready  availability  of  works  like  Warren's  "Su- 
preme Court  in  United  States  History,"  Beveridge's  "Mar- 
shall," Swisher's  "Taney,"  Pellew's  "Jay,"  Schucker's  and 
Warden's  volumes  on  "Chase" — not  to  mention  several  others 
— conveys  a  considerably  exaggerated  idea  of  the  extent  of 
Mr.  Umbreit's  researches.  What  he  has  done,  and  with  a 
good  deal  of  success,  is  to  pick  out  and  display  the  salient 
traits  of  character  of  his  subjects,  and  these  often  assist  com- 
prehension of  their  attitudes  as  judges.  For  such  matters,  Mr. 
Umbreit  has  a  discerning  eye  and  often  a  humorous  one.  His 
sketch  of  the  rather  absurd  and  futile  Fuller  is  especially  enter- 
taining. 

(In  answering  advertisement!  please 
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An  account  of  the 

National  Labor  Relations 

Board  and  its  work 

Unions  of  Their 
Own  Choosing 

By  ROBERT  R.  R.  BROOKS 

author  of  WHEN  LABOR  ORGANIZES 

ALVIN  JOHNSON  says:  "I  find  it  one  of  the  most 
competent  and  telling  pieces  of  political-economic 
exposition  I  have  seen  in  years.  The  public  dis- 
cussion of  this  issue  is  now  beclouded  by  myth, 
partial  truths,  and  untruths.  This  book  is  capable 
of  sweeping  all  this  rubbish  out  of  any  reasonable 
mind  and  of  clearing  the  way  for  a  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  fundamental  problems  of  labor 
policy."  Illustrated  $3.00 

American  Labor 

By  HERBERT  HARRIS 

"The  most  readable  and  reliable  one-volume  his- 
tory of  the  American  Labor  Movement  yet  pro- 
duced."—N.Y.  Herald  Tribune.  "Herbert  Harris 
has  done  a  beautiful  job ...  set  against  a  well- 
sketched  background  of  industrial  and  social  de- 
velopments."— Saturday  Review  of  Literature. 

Illustrated    $3.75 

This  Is  Democracy 

By  MARQUIS  CHILDS 

"How  Labor  organizes  in  Scandinavia,  how  farmer 
and  worker  cooperate,  how  Labor  governments 
govern — all  packed  into  this  book." — The  Forum. 

2nd  printing.     $2.50 

The  Diary  of  Roger  Lowe 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  L.  SACHSE 

A  17th  century  "village  Pepys"  gives  a  lively  pic- 
ture of  people  and  events  in  the  village,  the  pubs, 
the  shops  and  the  neighboring  farm  country.  $2.50 


To  be  published  February  28th 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE 
PEACE  CONFERENCE 

By  DAVID  LLOYD  GEORGE 

The  last  of  the  great  Triumvirate  reveals  with  the 
voice  of  history  itself  what  happened  at  the  Peace 
Conference.  Written  as  freshly  as  if  he  had  left 
the  conference  table  only  yesterday. 
Illustrated.  Two  volumes  boxed.  $10.00 


YALE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 


Although  the  narrative  gets  out  of  control  now  and  then 
and  meanders  about  a  bit  confusingly,  the  book  is  pleasant 
reading.  Unfortunately  its  pages  are  altogether  too  liberally 
sprinkled  with  questionable  or  erroneous  dicta.  I  have  no- 
ticed many  such.  It  is  stated,  for  example,  that  Marshall 
endeavored  to  avert  impeachment  in  1805  by  suggesting  "a 
constitutional  amendment  giving  Congress  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Supreme  Court."  The  fact  is  that  Marshall  did 
not  mention  "amendment,"  nor  would  the  situation  he  sought 
to  meet  have  permitted  one  in  time.  Likewise,  the  account 
given  of  the  Court's  reversal  of  its  decision  in  Hepburn  v. 
Griswold  is  evidently  intended  to  dispel  any  belief  that  the 
denouement  was  the  result  to  any  extent  of  political  pre- 
arrangement.  Perhaps  Mr.  Umbreit  has  overlooked  Mr.  Rat- 
ner's  and  Mr.  Nevins'  illumination  of  this  episode;  but  what 
I  really  suspect  is,  that  he  was  indulging  that  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility which  lawyer-historians  of  our  constitutional  law 
are  apt  to  feel  so  keenly  for  the  moral  welfare  of  their  lay 
readers. 

Mr.  Umbreit  occasionally  speaks  of  the  "organic"  character 
of  American  constitutional  law.  While  that  is  a  rather  mysti- 
cal figure  of  speech,  it  can  do  no  harm  so  long  as  one  keeps 
in  mind  the  fact  that  the  elaboration  of  our  constitutional  law 
by  the  Court  has  involved  definite  choices  by  flesh  and  blood 
men  at  every  turn.  As  Mr.  Taft  once  put  it,  "Judges  are  men" 
— that  is  to  say,  they  are  not  automata. 
Princeton  University  EDWARD  S.  CORWIN 

History  of  Unionism 

AMERICAN  LABOR,  by  Herbert  Harris.  Yale  University   Press.  459  pp. 
Price  $3.75  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS  BOOK  ATTEMPTS  TO  FILL  THE  NEED  FOR  AN  AUTHORITATIVE, 

up-to-date,  one  volume  history  of  American  labor.  It  is  scholar- 
ly, well-documented,  eminently  readable  and  impeccably  fair. 
The  effort  to  be  impartial,  however,  seems  to  have  squeezed 
out  of  the  book  something  of  the  sense  of  life  and  dynamic 
vitality  which  is  so  notable  a  characteristic  of  the  labor  move- 
ment itself.  The  jacket  speaks  of  Mr.  Harris  as  "knowing 
intimately"  many  labor  leaders.  One  cannot  but  feel,  how- 
ever, a  lack  of  evidence  of  similar  contact  with  the  rank-and- 
file.  Nor  does  his  detachment  prevent  his  own  viewpoint  from 
becoming  apparent.  No  book  on  labor  can,  of  course,  be  writ- 
ten without  one.  Mr.  Harris  is  a  progressive  in  that  he  be- 
lieves in  labor  organization  and  in  industrial  as  against  the 
craft  form.  He  is  a  conservative  in  his  obvious  prejudice  in 
favor  of  "labor  statesmanship"  as  against  militancy;  and  he 
favors  political  class  collaboration  as  against  labor's  inde- 
pendent action. 

The  book  has  one  serious  fault  in  structure.  Since  its  great- 
est usefulness  is  as  a  brief  comprehensive  picture  for  those 
who  know  little  of  the  background  of  organized  labor,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  Mr.  Harris  so  completely  deserted  chro- 
nology in  the  last  half.  Finally  he  lumps  together  in  one 
chapter  called  "Conclusions"  the  pre-war  and  post-war  history 
of  the  AF  of  L,  the  Labor  Press,  the  formation  of  the  CIO 
up  to  its  most  recent  convention.  Subdivisions  here  would  be 
an  aid  to  readers. 

The  bibliography  is  helpful,  and  the  book  is  carefully  in- 
dexed. 
Wellfleet,  Mass.  CHARLES  R.  WALKER 

What  Children  Ought  to  Know 

WINDOWS  ON  THE  WORLD,    by  Kenneth  Miller  Gould.  Stackpole.  420 
pp.   Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THE     AUTHOR     POSES     THE     PROBLEMS     OF     THE    MODERN     WORLD 

squarely,  frankly  and  honestly  before  young  readers.  The 
table  of  contents  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  reveal  the  brave  treat- 
ment of  his  subject — the  twentieth  century. 

There  is  no  attempt  to  dodge  or  soft-pedal  controversial  is- 
sues so  as  not  to  "indoctrinate"  the  highschool  boy  and  girl 


whom  he  is  addressing.  On  the  contrary.  In  Gould's  mind  the 
issues  are  clear,  and  he  gives  them  fair  and  vigorous  treat- 
ment. Is  it  to  be  democracy  or  dictatorship?  More  extensive 
rights  for  labor  or  for  big  business?  Greater  economic  and 
social  equality  or  increased  concentration  of  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  the  few?  The  author's  own  answers  may  be  summed 
up  as  a  recognition  of  the  urgent  need  to  strengthen  our 
political  democracy  and  help  extend  it  to  mean  economic  de- 
mocracy as  well. 

Mr.  Gould  writes  simply  and  forcefully;  the  excellent  il- 
lustrations by  Goslin  and  Blackmar  help  to  make  his  dramatic 
text  as  vivid  and  enjoyable  as  it  is  informative.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  book  will  find  as  large  an  audience  among 
adults  as  among  younger  readers.  It  deserves  it. 
New  College  LEO  HUBERMAN 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Rearmament  and  Defense 

THE   RAMPARTS  WE  WATCH,  by  George   Fielding  Eliot.   Reynal  and 
Hitchcock.  370  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

WHEN  THIS  ISSUE  OF  THE  Survey  Graphic  REACHES  ITS  READERS, 
the  Congress  will  have  before  it  for  debate  the  largest  re- 
armament program  in  our  history.  Even  now,  by  radio,  by 
newsreel,  by  newspaper  and  magazine,  a  flood  of  information 
and  opinion  on  national  defense  is  rising  the  country  over. 
Doubtless,  much  confusion,  some  bombast  and,  it  is  hoped^a 
little  reason,  will  ensue  on  this  critical  subject. 

At  this  point,  the  quiet  citizen  and  honest  taxpayer  may 
well  inquire:  Against  what  or  whom  are  we  arming?  Are 
w«  really  safe  from  invasion?  If  not,  how  big  a  navy,  army 
and  air  force  do  we  need?  Should  labor  and  industry  be 
regimented  for  defense?  In  short,  what  is  a  proper  military 
policy  for  the  United  States  today? 

Major  George  Fielding  Eliot's  new  book,  "The  Ramparts 
We  Watch,"  offers  adequate  and  satisfying  answers  to  these 
insistent  questions.  A  former  officer  in  the  Military  Intelli- 
gence Division,  United  States  Army,  Major  Eliot  is  well  quali- 
fied for  the  task,  possessing  the  necessary  historical  perspec- 
tive, the  technical  military  knowledge  and  a  vigorous  style. 

Major  Eliot's  discussion  of  sea  power,  based  upon  the  par- 
ticular requirements  of  the  United  States,  is  realistic  and  il- 
luminating. Here  is  the  recurring  theme  of  the  book — the 
control  of  sea  communication.  As  for  air  power,  Major  Eliot 
rightly  decries  its  "dramatization"  in  our  current  discussions 
of  national  defense.  He  sees  only  an  economic  waste  in  a 
vast  armada  of  airplanes,  subject  as  they  are  to  rapid  ob- 
solescence in  design.  Furthermore,  the  cost  of  manning  and 
maintaining  such  a  force  in  peacetime  would  be  prohibitive. 
A  small  increase  in  airplanes,  with  the  necessary  additional 
personnel,  is  sufficient  for  present  needs,  with  adequate  pro- 
visions for  gearing  the  aviation  industry  to  speed-up  produc- 
tion in  an  emergency. 

With  the  author's  proposal  to  "absorb"  the  National  Guard 
into  the  Regular  Army,  one  can  disagree.  Such  a  measure,  it 
is  believed,  would  destroy  the  historical  character  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  as  citizen-soldiers.  This  basic  character  should 
be  preserved  intact  in  a  free  and  non-militaristic  nation.  Exist- 
ing deficiencies  in  organization,  administration  or  training  of 
the  National  Guard  can  be  corrected  by  other  means.  Like- 
wise, the  frequent  improper  use  of  the  National  Guard  in 
local  political  and  industrial  disputes  can  be  prevented  by  suit- 
able War  Department  regulations. 

Industrial  mobilization,  with  its  possible  social  and  eco- 
nomic effects,  are  discussed  in  the  final  chapters  of  the  book. 
The  reader  will  agree  thoroughly  with  the  author  in  his 
warnings  against  dictators,  either  in  peace  or  in  war.  It  can 
be  safely  said,  however,  that  the  War  Department  in  the 
preparation  of  its  Industrial  Mobilization  Plan  was  thor- 
oughly aware  of  the  dangers  of  regimentation  which  Major 
Eliot  so  accurately  describes.  A  close  reading  of  the  text  of 
the  plan  should  prove  this.  Apparently,  the  author  is  criticis- 
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ing  not  so  much  the  plan  itself  as  the  attempt  on  the  part  of 
certain  members  of  the  Congress  to  use  its  proposals  as  a 
means  of  enacting  legislation  in  time  of  peace,  which  would 
bind  the  nation  to  a  fixed  policy  in  time  of  war,  when  con- 
fronted with  situations  which  cannot  now  be  accurately  fore- 
seen or  predicted.  A  good  illustration  of  such  legislation  is 
what  Dorothy  Thompson  has  termed  "the  iniquitous  May 
Bill,"  which  was  introduced  at  the  last  session.  Actually,  the 
current  War  Department  plan  for  the  mobilization  of  indus- 
try is  as  flexible  and  tentative  as  the  current  plan  for  the 
mobilization  of  man-power.  Both  are  intended  to  work  pro- 
gressively, if,  as,  and  when  the  situation  warrants.  This  is 
sensible  and  realistic. 

Frederick  the  Great  once  said:  "If  we  could  only  be  ac- 
quainted beforehand  with  the  enemy's  designs,  it  would  al- 
ways be  possible  to  defeat  him,  even  with  an  inferior  force." 
This  is  likewise  the  dilemma  of  national  defense.  Warfare 
cannot  be  rehearsed  in  advance,  but  the  mission  of  Victory 
remains.  Only  an  intelligent  public  opinion,  based  upon  na- 
tional self-interest,  will  produce  a  balanced  program  for  de- 
fense. The  book  furnishes  essential  data  for  such  a  program. 
HAMPTON  ANDERSON,  Lt.-Col.  Field  Artillery 
Headquarters  Staff,  27th  Division,  N.  Y. 

Will  England  Face  the  Dictators? 

BRITAIN  AND  THE  DICTATORS,  by  R.  W.  Seton-Watson.  Macmillan. 
458  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS   BOOK   IS   AN   IMPORTANT  AND  REVEALING   CONTRIBUTION  TO 

a  question  which  is  today  in  everybody's  mind.  Professor 
Seton-Watson  is  a  shrewd  observer,  a  man  of  great  learning, 
and  of  a  ready  and  easy  pen.  He  combines  the  good  qualities 
of  a  learned  scholar  and  of  an  experienced  journalist,  his  style 
has  a  characteristic  charm  and  wit  and  at  the  same  time  the 
moderation  and  dignity  of  the  English  tradition  in  political 
writing.  He  sees  the  whole  danger  which  the  Fascist  dictator- 
ships offer  to  the  future  of  Great  Britain  and  to  the  future  of 
human  civilization.  He  clearly  understands  the  moral  issues 
involved,  he  knows  very  well  that  the  dictators  cannot  be 
treated  as  gentlemen,  and  he  quotes  a  word  by  Bismarck: 
"With  a  gentleman  I  am  always  a  gentleman  and  a  half,  and 
when  I  have  to  do  with  a  pirate,  I  try  to  be  a  pirate  and  a 
half." 

In  spite  of  all  this  Professor  Watson  manages,  in  a  way  in- 
comprehensible to  the  non-British  reader,  to  excuse  British 
policy  of  non-intervention  in  Spain  and  to  defend  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's policy.  There  are  many  examples  in  this  book  of  an 
intelligent  analysis  of  political  forces  and  personalities;  there 
is  no  effort  to  understand  the  real  motives  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  Sir  John  Simon,  and  the  whole  group 
of  Tories  who,  since  1931,  have  taken  the  lead  in  destroying 
the  League  of  Nations  and  the  principles  of  political  ethics 
for  which  it  stood. 

The  present  book  is  not  only  a  brilliant  narrative  of  the 
history  of  Europe  for  the  last  twenty  years,  which  the  intel- 
ligent reader  will  read  with  profit,  enjoyment,  and  generally 
with  approval,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  revealing  document 
which  shows  the  working  of  the  British  mind  even  in  its 
best  informed  and  well-intentioned  representative,  and  which 
easily  explains  the  debacle  of  September  18,  1938. 
Smith  College  HANS  KOHN 

Middletowning  Cottonville 

AFTER  FREEDOM:  A  CULTURAL  STUDY  IN  THK  DEEP  SOUTH,  by 
Hortense  Powdermaker.  Viking.  408  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey 
Graphic. 


AN    ANTHROPOLOGIST,    AFTER    A    YEAR    STUDYING   DARK    FOLKS    IN 

Melanesia  in  1929,  has  just  given  another  year  to  mosdy-dark 
folks,  "life  in  Yazoo,"  in  Mississippi  in  the  early  1930s.  Cot- 
tonville  is  Southerntown  of  the  yellow  bayou  in  Dollard's 
"Caste  and  Class  in  a  Southern  Town"  (1937).  "After  Free- 

(ln  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC,) 
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New  WHITTLESEY  HOUSE  Books 
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Social  Security  in  the  U.S. 


NEW  REVISED  EDITION 

By  Paul  H.  Douglas 

This  valuable  analysis  and  appraisal  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  written  by  one  of  the  pioneers  and 
chief  proponents  of  social  security  in  the  United  States. 
He  examines  every  aspect  of  the  "Act  in  detail — its 
origin,  its  chief  provisions,  how  it  is  being  admin- 
istered and  how  social  security  legislation  may  be 
improved.  Thorough,  completely  up-to-date,  it  has 
been  called  "the  best  work  that  we  have  on  the  nature 
and  limitations  of  the  new  Social  Security  Act." 
— Harry  Elmer  Barnes.  $3.50 


America  Begins  Again 


By  Katherine  Glover 

As  the  title  implies,  this  volume  not  only  affords  a 
dramatic  view  of  what  America  has  done  with  her 
great  national  resources,  but  shows  what  is  being 
done  today  to  restore  and  conserve  the  soil,  the  waters, 
the  forests,  the  mines  and  the  wild  life  of  America. 
Waste  is  being  conquered  and  Miss  Glover  gives  an 
outline  of  the  conservation  movement,  its  leaders,  its 
projects  and  its  accomplishments  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  With  an  introduction  by  STUART  CHASE. 
Over  170  illustrations.  $2.75 

WHITTLESEY  HOUSE,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  C. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

SOCIAL  WORK  YEAR 
BOOK -1939 

EDITED  BY  RUSSELL  H.  KURTZ 


NEW  —  LARGER  —  AT  LOWER  COST.  The  I939  issue  con- 
tinues  the  encyclopedia  and  directory  features  which  have 
made  its  four  predecessors  indispensable  to  students  of  social 
problems,  and  also  breaks  new  ground  in  two  principal  re- 
spects. 

It   includes    an    entirely    new    section    analyzing    public 
assistance  programs  state  by  state. 

In  spite  of  expanded   size,   it  is  priced   lower  than   any 
previous  Issue. 

We  ordered  the  largest  first  printing  of  any  book  in  our 
thirty  years  of  publishing,  and  are  turning  the  printing 
economies  back  to  users  in  the  form  of  a  lower  price. 
Is  your  order  for  this  tool-book  already  in? 


»  ?'/2  730  double-column   pages 


$3.50 


RUSSELL    SAGE    FOUNDATION 


1 30  East  22d  Street 


New  York 


dom,"  first  in  manuscript,  is  second  getting  into  print;  there- 
fore, it  has  few  1935  or  later  book  references. 

Dr.  Powdermaker  studies  Negro  life  as  an  authorized 
visiting  teacher,  as  participant  observer  in  homes,  in  church 
activities,  riding  with  Negro  women,  and  by  questionnaire: 
a  colorful  picture  somewhat  typical  of  rural  county  seats  in 
the  cotton  belt.  The  reader  will  note  the  fulfilled  intent  of 
dealing  with  one  community.  The  author  does  not  emphasize 
that  the  deep  South  has  a  dozen  sub-regions;  that  "the  South" 
as  a  whole  is  more  than  a  score  of  sub-regions.  Therefore, 
such  an  essentially  authentic  book  should  be  viewed  against 
the  more  inclusive  available  research  on  the  Southeast. 

Perhaps  cultural  antltropologists  (alias  sociologists)  need  to 
lift  their  sights  from  Middletowns,  Minevilles,  and  Cotton- 
villes  to  look  more  intently  at  the  culture  area.  A  community 
close-up  is  not  a  look  at  the  South  despite  widespread  trait 
identities,  some  of  which  are  increasingly  vestigial  elsewhere 
in  the  area.  "The  poor  Whites'  only  outlet  for  this  hatred 
(of  Negroes)  is  in  sporadic  lynchings.  .  .  ."  This  may  be  true 
of  Cottonville  but  throughout  the  region  other  outlets  must  be 
opening  since  violence  is  less  common  even  as  poverty,  white 
and  black,  continues  on  its  sinister  way.  Sublimation,  then, 
for  the  poor  whites  somewhere  else  than  in  the  mob? 

Social  contours  and  mechanisms,  economics,  family  pat- 
terns, religion,  and  education  are  scrutinized  with  heavy  em- 
phasis on  Negroes  and  interracial  attitudes;  largely  a  one-way 
flow  of  "information"  from  black  to  white  about  both  colors. 

Abundantly  interesting,  an  illuminating  addition  to  litera- 
ture on  the  deeper  South,  this  book  should  be  read  and 
studied  in  conjunction  with  others  of  broader  focus.  Espe- 
cially Odum's  "Southern  Regions  of  the  United  States,"  not 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Powdermaker,  should  be  near  at  hand  for 
perspective's  sake. 
University  of  North  Carolina  LEE  M.  BROOKS 

A  Sociologist  Reviews  a  Book  on  the  Press 

LORDS  OF  THE  PRESS,  by  George  Seldea.     Julian  Mcssner,  Inc.    408 
pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

IT  HAS  LONG  BEEN  OBVIOUS  THAT  SOMETHING  HAS  BEEN  HAPPEN- 

ing  to  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States.  This  volume  at- 
tempts to  tell  us  what  that  something  is.  However,  the  diag- 
nosis is  neither  complete  nor  convincing. 

An  adequate  appraisal  of  the  present  condition  of  the  press 
should  be  based,  it  would  seem,  on  some  generally  accepted 
notion  of  the  nature  of  news,  of  the  function  of  the  news- 
paper and  of  some  common  understanding  of  the  conditions 
under  which  a  free  press  is  possible. 

This  volume,  which  has  something  of  the  character  of  a 
personal  document,  is  itself  evidence  that,  so  far  as  newspaper 
men  are  concerned,  no  such  consensus  exists.  The  newspaper 
like  most  everything  else,  it  appears,  is  in  a  state  of  transition 
and  the  general  confusion  has  infected  not  merely  the  news 
but  the  newspaper,  which  no  longer  functions  as  it  once  did. 

The  so-called  independent  press  came  into  existence  in  re- 
volt against  the  domination  of  political  parties.  It  grew  up 
and  took  form  in  the  effort  to  gain  circulation  and  reach  a 
wider  reading  public.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  exalt  the  news 
at  the  expense  of  the  editorial  page,  and  to  make  the  news 
columns  independent  of  editorial  policy. 

The  present  situation  is  the  reverse  of  that.  Political  parties 
do  not  dominate  the  press  as  they  once  did.  The  regime  of 
parties  has  been  succeeded  by  one  of  pressure  groups  and  the 
news  columns  have  been  invaded  by  propaganda. 

Aside  from  that  we  are  in  a  period,  as  I  suggested,  of 
transition  and  it  is  always  difficult  in  a  period  of  constitutional 
change  to  describe  events  objectively.  The  reason  is  that  in  a 
period  of  revolutionary  changes  there  is  no  common  universe 
of  discourse.  Words  and  things  do  not  have  the  same  meaning 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  different  classes  of  peo- 
ple do  not  communicate  any  more. 

Much  of  the  criticism   to  which  the  author  subjects  the 


present  day  press  depends  upon  the  author's  conception  of 
the  term  "liberal."  "I  cannot  conceive  of  a  great  newspaper," 
he  says,  "without  a  liberal  policy."  But  there  seem  to  be  a 
great  many  kinds  of  liberals.  There  are  the  "liberals  of  the 
old  school"  like  Paul  Kelly,  "who  fears  that  the  new  deal  has 
taken  away  our  liberty";  and  there  are  liberals  like  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger,  of  The  New  Yorl^  Times,  "whose  idea  of 
liberalism  is  to  permit  men  of  all  opinions  to  occupy  his 
editorial  jobs,  even  when  the  majority  of  them  are  not  only 
non-liberals,  but  anti-liberals  and  ultimately  enemies  of  lib- 
eralism." And  then  there  are  other  pseudo-liberals;  those  who 
were  liberals  once  and  those  who  are  still  proudly  carrying 
the  banner  of  liberalism,  but  no  longer  at  the  head  of  the 
procession. 

Since  "liberal"  obviously  means  something  quite  different 
in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco,  criticism 
based  on  so  slippery  a  term  is  not  likely  to  be  convincing. 

There  is  another  difficulty  with  any  attempt  at  an  appraisal 
of  the  contemporary  newspaper.  There  is  not  now,  if  there 
ever  was,  any  such  generally  accepted  conception  of  "objec- 
tivity" as  the  author  assumes.  Newspapers  should  obviously 
seek  to  report  the  facts.  Ordinarily  a  statement  of  fact  is  one 
that  would  be  accepted  as  such  in  a  court  of  law,  or  a  state- 
ment that  would  be  accepted  as  fact  by  parties  on  different 
sides  of  any  issue.  In  a  rough,  pragmatic  way  this  is  the  prin- 
ciple that  newspapers  have  applied  in  their  dealing  with  their 
very  different  publics.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  as- 
sumed that  different  individuals  and  different  parties  at  issue 
would  interpret  the  facts,  each  from  its  different  point  of  view, 
and  act  accordingly. 

This  is  not  Mr.  Seldes'  conception  of  objectivity.  He  is  in- 
terested in  getting  at  the  "truth  behind  the  news."  But  the 
truth  behind  the  news  will  inevitably  be  the  truth  from  the 
writer's  personal  point  of  view,  or  of  the  particular  species  of 
liberalism  which  he  approves,  rather  than  from  the  more  ab- 
stract point  of  view  of  his  public.  Besides,  the  news  behind 
the  news  is  notoriously  gossip,  more  or  less  tinged  with  cyni- 
cism and  malice. 

Furthermore,  news  is  not  history.  It  is  a  sort  of  preliminary 
statement  of  events  that  have  not  yet  received  their  final  in- 
terpretation. This  is  what  makes  it  interesting. 

It  is  only  in  a  totalitarian  state  that  a  statement  of  fact  has 
one,  and  only  one,  interpretation.  In  a  free  country  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  anyone  is  free  to  interpret  facts  from  his  own 
point  of  view.  The  existence  of  free  press,  as  distinguished 
from  a  house  organ,  or  an  organ  of  some  political  party  or 
sect,  is  based  on  the  distinction  between  the  editorial  page 
and  the  news  column.  In  a  free  country  we  are  not  con- 
cerned whether  our  reporter  is  a  "real  liberal"  or  a  "true 
democrat,"  or  whether  he  is  on  this,  or  that  side  of  the  "line." 
It  is  only  in  totalitarian  states  that  this  sort  of  inquisition  is 
set  up  and  maintained. 

This,  however,  is  merely  another  illustration  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  reporting  the  news  in  a  world  in  transition.  It  sug- 
gests the  propriety  and,  in  fact,  the  necessity,  if  any  satisfac- 
tory appraisal  of  the  present  day  press  is  to  be  made,  of  a 
liberal  and  tolerant  attitude  toward  an  institution  that  is  ob- 
viously doing  its  work  under  difficulties. 

Aside  from  much  that  is  interesting  in  this  volume,  there 
is  one  important  statement  of  fact.  "Nothing,"  as  the  author 
puts  it,  "is  sacred  to  the  American  press  but  itself." 

This  statement,  with  all  that  it  implies,  is  a  definite  and 
unmistakable  indication  of  the  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween the  press  of  today  and  the  press  of  yesterday.  The  press 
has  become  its  own  sacred  cow  and  all  the  shouting  about 
attempts  to  limit  its  freedom  is  but  the  yell  of  a  vested  inter- 
est which  is  more  completely  entrenched  than  any  other  which 
has  grown  up  with  the  capitalistic  system  and  the  present 
social  order. 

Something  is  indeed  happening  to  the  press  in  the  United 
States  and  probably  something  could  and  should  be  done 
about  it.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  author's  plan  to  take 
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the  newspapers  away  from  their  present  proprietors  and  turn 
them  over  to  a  newspaper  guild  or  any  agency  representing 
the  active  newspaper  men  of  the  country,  offers  any  greater 
assurance  of  a  press  that  is  free  and  untrammeled  than  we 
now  have. 
University  of  Chicago  ROBERT  E.  PARK 

Political  Blueprint  by  Max  Lerner 

IT  IS  LATER  THAN  YOU  THINK— THE  NIED  FOE  A  MILITANT  DE- 
IIOCKACY,  by  Max  Lerner.  Viking  Press.  280  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of 
Survey  Graphic. 

MAX  LERNER'S  BOOK,  THE  FIRST  FROM  THE  PEN  OF  THIS  BRIL- 
liant  scholar-journalist,  reads  like  a  refreshing  breeze  from 
tomorrow.  The  tomorrow  that  Mr.  Lerner  depicts  is  not  as 
frightening  as  many  of  us  are  wont  to  believe.  Gaining  it, 
however,  will  require  a  political  realism  such  as  few  leaders 
appear  to  have  today.  Classic  liberalism  is  disposed  of  in  a 
few  devastating  pages.  So,  too,  is  the  liberalism  which  is  con- 
cerned solely  with  breaking  up  the  concentration  of  economic 
power,  as  well  as  the  liberalism  which  is  concerned  primarily 
with  humanizing  and  stabilizing  capitalism  by  administrative 
methods — as  typified  by  the  New  Dealer.  But  in  face  of  the 
challenge  of  the  new  barbarism  emerging  in  Europe,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  new  and  militant  liberalism  must  be  built — a 
liberalism  which  is  consistent  with  the  economic  realities  of 
the  present  day.  Otherwise,  mankind  will  have  no  other  choice 
in  the  coming  collapse  of  capitalist  democracy  but  to  embrace 
Fascist  death. 

Traditional  Marxism,  Mr.  Lerner  holds,  has  underestimated 
the  strength  of  capitalism,  has  overestimated  the  revolutionary 
character  of  the  proletariat,  has  minimized  the  strength  of  the 
middle  class,  has  neglected  the  emotional  force  inherent  in 
nationalism,  has  placed  too  much  emphasis  upon  reason  as  a 
motive  force,  and  has  misreckoned  on  proletarian  dictatorship. 
While  not  rejecting  the  Marxian  class  analysis  in  toto,  Mr. 
Lerner  feels  that  the  only  bulwark  against  fascism  at  this  mo- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  a  militant  liberal  democracy  which 
can  distribute  adequate  purchasing  power  to  the  masses.  This 
he  calls,  for  want  of  a  more  appealing  name,  democratic  col- 
lectivism. 

Mr.  Lerner's  political  blueprint  for  achieving  this  demo- 
cratic collectivism  is  drawn  to  the  scale  of  our  times.  There 
is  scarcely  a  person  who  is  appalled  by  the  specter  of  ap- 
proaching fascism  who  will  not  find  it  attractive  at  least  in 
part.  But  in  the  long  run  his  structure,  as  he  readily  admits, 
will  stand  or  fall  depending  on  its  solution  of  the  economic 
problem.  At  this  point,  unfortunately,  and  at  this  point  alone, 
the  author  retreats  into  a  somewhat  vague  mysticism  of  "in- 
creasing purchasing  power."  A  few  more  details  would  have 
strengthened  one  of  the  most  useful  books  of  our  day. 
New  Yor{  MAXWELL  S.  STEWART 


Fascist  Fabric — Without  Braid  or  Buttons 

FASCISM    FOR    WHOM?  by    Max   Ascoli    and    Arthur    Feiler.     Norton. 
341   pp.    Price  $3    postpaid  of  Survey   Graphic. 

THE     IDEA     OF     INVITING     TWO     DISTINGUISHED     SCHOLARS,     ONE 

Italian  and  one  German,  to  create  a  liberal  intellectual  axis 
for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  fascism  originated  with  W.  W. 
Norton,  the  publisher.  The  result  has  vindicated  his  editorial 
intuition. 

If  anybody  believes  that  business  can  save  itself  by  fascism, 
let  him  read  and  learn.  If  anybody  believes  that  fascism  has 
"taken  it  out  of  the  hides"  of  the  working  masses,  and  left 
the  rest  of  the  population  unscathed,  let  him  read  and  heed. 
The  conclusion  which  Professor  Feiler  states  for  Germany 
stands  also  for  Italy:  "Germany  as  a  whole  is  actually  going 
through  a  state-regulated  impoverishment  of  the  population. 
.  .  .  "Neither  anti-capitalism,  pre-capitalism  nor  capitalism  has 
remained  victor.  .  .  .  The  party  has  conquered  all." 

Professor  Ascoli  comments,  in  this  connection,  upon  the 
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great  capitalists  who  occupy  a  privileged  position  within  the 
present  structure  of  the  Italian  state:  "Italian  capitalism,  too, 
like  every  institution  or  class,  had  its  secrets  sold  out  by  some 
of  its  most  brilliant  men."  The  brilliant  ones  were  not,  of 
course,  subjectively  disloyal  to  capitalism.  The  financial  aid 
which  they  gave  the  movement  in  its  formative  stage  was 
intended  to  protect  capitalism.  For  several  years  after  its  rise 
to  power,  Italian  fascism  did  not  tighten  its  grip  on  the  throat 
of  business.  For  fascism  in  Italy  was  not  a  coherent  program: 
it  was  a  rejection  of  program,  an  act  of  pure  striving  after  the 
mastery  of  the  state.  Surfeited  with  programs-without-action, 
fascism  was  a  fanatical  action-without-program.  Encroach- 
ments upon  capitalism  came  about  gradually. 

It  is  no  aspersion  against  the  quality  of  this  book  to  say 
that  many  major  questions  about  fascism  remain  unanswered. 
Occasionally  the  necessary  data  are  unavailable.  Perhaps  this 
is  why  so  little  attention  is  given  to  the  struggle  between  the 
army  and  the  party  for  supremacy.  We  hear  much  of  the 


party,  and  of  the  interrelationships  of  the  party  bureaucracy 
with  the  administrative  and  economic  bureaucracies.  We  learn 
of  the  subordination  of  state  policy  to  considerations  of  vio- 
lence. As  Professor  Feiler  concludes,  on  the  basis  of  extensive 
documentation:  "They  are  not  primarily  engaged  in  economic 
policy  but  in  armament  policy."  Do  we  not  already  see  some 
evidence  that  the  vital  core  of  action  in  the  Fascist  states  comes 
from  the  party  members  who  are  professionally  connected 
with  violence?  May  this  not  lead  more  directly  to  a  military 
bureaucratic  state  than  to  the  consolidation  of  an  effective 
party  bureaucratic  state? 

The  authors  are  on  very  sound  ground  when  they  observe 
that  "fascism  originates  in  the  unfulfilled  promises  of  democ- 
racy." They  ask:  "Has  democracy  provided  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  opportunities?  Has  it  provided  security?"  And 
they  are  quite  right  in  saying  that  fewer  and  fewer  people 
are  replying  to  these  questions  in  the  affirmative. 
Washington,  D.  C.  HAROLD  D.  LASSWELL 


A  BALANCE  SHEET  OF  BENEFITS 

(Continued  from  page  218) 


the  insurance  and  the  employment  personnel.  In  other  states 
employment  interviewers  registered  both  work  applications 
and  benefit  claims,  thus  creating  long  waiting  lines  and  to 
some  extent  confusing  the  two  functions. 

Weekly  reporting  for  continuing  claims  presented  the 
greater  difficulties  in  the  larger  cities  because  of  inadequate 
space  and  facilities  for  handling  large  numbers  of  applicants. 
Some  states  attempted  to  handle  the  continued  claims  with 
the  regular  employment  office  personnel,  but  this  soon  proved 
impractical.  After  much  grief  and  experimentation,  a  pattern 
of  organization  and  practice  is  now  developing  in  all  the 
states  by  which  these  problems  of  registration  are  being  over- 
come. Original  claims  and  applications  for  employment  are 
usually  taken  by  one  interviewer  who  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
employment  office.  Continued  claims  are  registered  in  a  sep- 
arate division  of  the  employment  office,  but  commonly  by 
employes  responsible  to  the  insurance  director  and  not  to  the 
manager  of  the  employment  office.  This  division  of  the  local 
office  staff  is  still  a  source  of  difficulties.  In  some  states  the 
managers  of  the  local  offices  are  in  charge  of  both  the  insur- 
ance and  the  employment  work.  This  would  seem  to  be  the 
logical  arrangement,  but  only  experience  can  determine  which 
is  the  better  management  method. 

Proposed  Changes 

OBVIOUSLY,  SUCH  COMPLEX  MACHINERY  CANNOT  WORK 
smoothly  from  the  beginning.  The  inevitable  errors  and  de- 
lays have  led  to  exaggerated  charges  in  a  number  of  states 
that  the  machinery  for  paying  benefits  has  completely  broken 
down.  There  have  also  been  many  demands  for  amending 
the  laws,  on  the  assumption  that  amendments  would  elim- 
inate the  difficulties.  But  while  some  changes  in  the  laws  are 
clearly  desirable,  most  of  the  trouble  is  due  to  administrative 
inexperience,  which  legislative  amendments  will  affect  slightly 
if  at  all.  Of  some  35,000  people  administering  the  state  in- 
surance systems,  a  majority  are  new  to  the  work  and  un- 
familiar with  routines. 

The  wide  variation  in  the  number  of  claims  from  month 
to  month  requires  a  large  number  of  temporary  employes  in 
the  offices.  Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  almost  a  fourth 
of  the  staff  is  temporary;  the  proportion  in  some  states  runs 
to  40  and  50  percent.  These  conditions  are  bound  to  cause 
operating  difficulties  and  delays.  Only  time  and  experience 
can  articulate  new  employes  into  a  smoothly  working  admin- 
istrative organization.  Any  significant  change  in  the  laws 
will  of  course  mean  further  new  duties  and  procedures,  and 
fresh  problems.  Wisconsin's  experience  indicates  that  progress 


toward  a  satisfactory  insurance  system  depends  on  attention 
to  administrative  efficiency  rather  than  on  changing  the  in- 
surance laws. 

Wisconsin,  which  began  paying  benefits  a  year  and  a  half 
before  any  other  state,  had  all  the  difficulties,  delays,  com- 
plaints and  public  criticism  which  the  states  that  began  pay- 
ing benefits  last  year  are  now  facing.  But  by  the  end  of  the 
second  year  these  had  dwindled  to  small  proportions,  and 
today  employment  officials  hear  little  about  delayed  benefit 
checks.  Insurance  is  now  handled  as  a  routine  with  no  more 
trouble  than  registering  applicants  for  work,  but  it  took  about 
two  years  to  achieve  this  operating  efficiency. 

Many  of  the  states  which  began  payments  in  1938  have 
already  simplified  and  improved  procedures  and  eliminated 
delays.  But  much  remains  to  be  done  to  put  the  operations 
in  these  states  in  smooth  working  order  and  to  catch  up  on 
the  delayed  claims.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  the  states  now  beginning  to  pay  will  not  go  through 
a  similar  period  of  confusion  during  the  first  year  or  two. 

Aside  from  the  problems  which  can  be  overcome  only  by 
experience  and  training,  there  are  odiers  which  will  remain 
regardless  of  any  changes  made  in  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance laws.  There  is,  for  example,  the  competitive  maneuver- 
ing of  business  machine  companies  which  press  the  state  to 
buy  their  equipment.  If  the  machines  of  one  company  are 
used,  the  others  charge  discrimination  and  favoritism.  To 
avoid  such  charges  some  states  have  tried  to  give  each  com- 
pany a  share  of  the  business,  only  to  find  that  using  the  ma- 
chines of  different  companies  means  operating  inefficiencies, 
errors  and  delays. 

Even  more  acute  are  the  problems  of  politics  in  admin- 
istration. Not  many  states  have  civil  service  laws,  and  where 
there  are  none,  merit  examinations  for  selection  of  personnel 
have  been  made  a  condition  of  receiving  federal  grants.  The 
merit  system  has  not  only  led  to  friction  between  the  federal 
agencies  and  the  political  authorities  of  the  states  but  has  been 
none  too  successful  in  keeping  politics  out  of  administration. 
In  states  having  civil  service  laws  the  standards  set  for  quali- 
fying personnel  do  not  always  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
federal  agencies,  and  the  efforts  to  raise  the  states'  standards 
are  another  source  of  friction  between  state  and  federal  agen- 
cies. 

Amending  the  unemployment  insurance  laws  of  the  states 
will  not  eliminate  these  problems,  and  the  same  or  similar 
problems  would  have  to  be  faced  if  a  federal  system  of  un- 
employment insurance  were  substituted  for  the  present  scheme 
of  state  laws  under  federal  supervision. 
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Nor  will  amending  the  laws  improve  the  placement  work 
of  the  public  employment  offices  which  suffer  when  the  of- 
fices undertake  new  duties  in  connection  with  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  The  fact  that  the  benefit-paying  states  had  a 
somewhat  better  record  of  placements  than  the  non-paying 
states  in  1938  has  raised  a  question  as  to  whether  placement 
work  really  was  retarded.  But  the  benefit-paying  states  had 
many  more  employment  offices  in  1938  than  in  the  previous 
year,  while  the  other  states  had  not  expanded  their  services. 
When  the  placements  in  the  paying  states  are  compared  with 
their  own  records  from  month  to  month,  it  is  apparent  that 
beginning  in  January  and  running  through  September  their 
placement  work  declined.  During  the  business  upturn  last 
spring,  experienced  employment  officials  stated  that  they 
could  double  the  number  of  placements  if  their  staffs  were 
only  free  of  insurance  duties,  even  though  employment  op- 
portunities were  fewer  in  1938  than  in  1937. 

During  the  last  three  months  of  1938  there  was  a  distinct 
gain  in  placement.  This  was  partly  due  to  improved  business 
conditions  but  also  in  part  to  improved  handling  of  both 
placement  and  insurance  activities  in  the  employment  offices. 
States  which  began  paying  benefits  in  January  1939  will  un- 
doubtedly show  some  lag  in  placements  this  year.  But  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  local  offices  will  increase  their 
placements  in  private  industry  as  they  conquer  the  initial 
difficulties  of  paying  insurance  benefits. 

The  relation  of  unemployment  insurance  to  placement  of 
jobless  workers  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  facing 
the  unemployment  insurance  system.  But  it  is  a  management 
problem.  Its  solution  does  not  rest  with  amendments  to  the 
state  insurance  laws. 

Toward  Better  Administration 

SOME      CHANGES      IN      THE      UNEMPLOYMENT      INSURANCE      LAWS 

clearly  will  be  needed  to  simplify  procedures  and  to  provide 
more  flexible  methods  of  administration.  One  need  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned,  namely,  the  unification  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  with  the  Bureau  of  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  of  the  Social  Security  Board.  Some  of 
the  state  insurance  laws  need  amendments  to  simplify  em- 
ployers' wage  reporting,  calculation  of  benefits,  determination 
of  benefit  rights,  and  to  eliminate  redetermination  several 
times  a  year.  The  Social  Security  Board  has  also  recom- 
mended changes  in  payroll  taxes  for  unemployment  insur- 
ance to  simplify  tax  reporting  and  collecting  and  to  make 
these  uniform  with  old  age  insurance  taxes. 

These  changes  could  be  adopted  immediately  with  advan- 
tage to  the  administration  of  unemployment  benefits.  Instead 
of  creating  new  problems  of  administration  they  will  elim- 
inate confusion  and  duplication  of  authority.  But  many  pro- 
posed amendments  would  seriously  complicate  the  admin- 
istration of  unemployment  insurance  if  they  were  adopted 
now;  for  example,  extending  the  coverage  of  the  insurance 
system  to  include  agricultural  workers,  domestics  and  work- 
ers in  establishments  with  one  employe  or  more.  The  states 
have  not  yet  learned  how  to  pay  benefits  promptly  to  those 
who  are  now  entitled  to  them.  Until  they  do,  it  will  confuse 
rather  than  clarify  the  situation  to  burden  the  insurance 
system  with  additional  millions  of  workers  and  small  em- 
ployers. 

There  is  also  the  proposal  that  a  completely  federal  system 
of  unemployment  insurance  be  substituted  for  the  present 
federal-state  plan.  This  would  scrap  the  gains  thus  far  made 
by  the  states,  and  it  would  take  several  years  for  a  federal 
system  to  attain  the  measure  of  efficiency  in  making  payments 
that  the  states  have  now  achieved.  The  national  system  of 
unemployment  insurance  for  railroad  employes  adopted  by 
the  last  Congress  is  just  being  put  into  effect.  It  seems  wiser 
to  postpone  discussion  of  a  general  federal  system  until  we 
see  how  this  experiment  works  out  in  practice. 
(Continued  on  page  249) 
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After  The  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
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WORLD'S  FAIR 
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Europe   in    1939 

ONE    OF    THE    MOST    USEFUL    AND    WORTHWHILE    BOOKLETS    PUB- 

lished  on  Europe  is  the  32-page  calendar  of  events,  "Europe 
in  1939,"  just  issued  at  10  cents  a  copy.  This  booklet,  listing 
over  one  thousand  events  in  the  Old  World,  by  date,  country 
and  city,  can  be  obtained  through  the  Institute  of  Foreign 
Travel,  80  Broad  Street,  New  York. 

Auld   Lang  Syne 

SCOTLAND  YARD  GOT  ITS  NAME  FROM  THE  FACT  THAT  ITS  SITE 
was  once  occupied  by  a  palace  belonging  to  the  kings  of 
Scotland.  They  used  their  building  as  a  home  during  visits 
to  London.  The  Metropolitan  Police  took  over  the  site  and 
the  buildings  of  Scotland  Yard  in  the  nineteenth  century 
for  use  as  headquarters  and  thus  the  Yard  gained  its  present- 
day  associations.  A  later  building,  New  Scotland  Yard,  today 
houses  an  interesting  crime  museum. 

Bedtime  Story 

THE  AMERICAN  EXPRESS  TRAVEL  SERVICE  HAS  RESERVED 
1,930,494  beds  in  New  York  hotels  for  visitors  during  the 
180  days  of  the  World's  Fair.  According  to  population  figures 
of  the  last  census,  that  is  beds  enough  for  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  Arkansas,  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  Washington  or 
Connecticut.  In  two  nights  the  entire  population  of  Cuba, 
Denmark,  Finland  or  Missouri  could  sleep  in  that  number  of 
beds  and  have  a  few  to  spare  for  company. 

Exchange    of    College    Magazines 

THE  NATIONAL  UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICAN  STUDENTS  is  ANX- 
ious  to  arrange  an  exchange  of  college  and  university  maga- 
zines and  papers  with  this  country.  American  college  libraries 
wishing  to  participate  in  such  an  exchange  are  requested  to 
send  ten  copies  of  each  publication  to  the  National  Union  for 
distribution  among  the  South  African  university  libraries. 
In  return  our  colleges  will  receive  similar  material  from  South 
African  institutions.  The  address  of  the  National  Union  of 
South  African  Students  is  148  St.  George's  Street,  Cape 
Town. 

Education  by  Radio  in  India 

AN 'EXPERIMENT    IN    THE    USE    OF    RADIO    IN    HIGHER    EDUCATION 

has  been  initiated  in  India.  Educational  programs  are  being 
broadcast  as  follows:  From  Bombay  and  Madras  in  English; 
from  Delhi  in  Hindustani;  and  from  Calcutta  in  Bengali. 
If  the  experiment  proves  valuable  in  the  field  of  higher  edu- 
cation it  is  to  be  extended  to  include  elementary  institutions. 

Moscow  in   1939 

To    THE   TOURIST    WHO    REVISITS    MOSCOW,    EVEN    AFTER    ONLY    A 

year's  absence,  the  changes  in  the  appearance  of  streets  and 
squares  are  little  short  of  amazing.  The  one  and  a  half 
million  population  of  1913  has  increased  to  almost  four.  The 
familiar  phrase  that  "everyone  is  in  Moscow,  on  his  way  to 
Moscow,  or  planning  to  go  to  Moscow"  would  seem  to  be  no 
exaggeration.  From  every  portion  of  the  vast  country  come 
representatives  either  as  visitors  or  as  delegates  to  some  con- 
ference, congress  or  festival.  Caucasians  in  their  belted  jackets 
and  bandoliers,  Uzbeks  in  their  gaily  striped,  quilted  robes, 
fur  clothed  hunters  from  the  far-off  taiga  give  exotic,  living 
testimony  of  the  diversity  of  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
To  the  visitors  from  abroad  they  lend  Moscow  a  charm  and 
cosmopolitan  quality  that  is  not  easily  forgotten. 


A  BALANCE  SHEET  OF  BENEFITS 
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It  has  also  been  suggested  that  all  waiting  periods  be  re- 
duced to  two  weeks  or  less.  But  since  the  states  are  unable 
to  make  benefit  determinations  and  get  checks  to  claimants 
in  less  than  three  or  four  weeks,  there  seems  little  to  be 
gained  by  shortening  the  waiting  period  and  so  promising 
payments  earlier  than  they  can  be  delivered.  It  has  been 
suggested  also  that  benefits  ought  to  vary  with  the  number 
ot  dependents  in  the  families  of  insured  workers.  But  why 
should  such  family  allowances  be  paid  to  insured  workers 
who  are  unemployed  and  not  to  employed  workers  with  in- 
comes inadequate  to  support  their  families?  If  a  family  al- 
lowance system  is  desired,  a  general  law  applicable  to  all 
workers  should  be  adopted,  as  was  done  in  many  countries 
shortly  after  the  World  War.  But  the  attempt  to  proceed  in 
this  direction  by  amending  the  insurance  laws  can  only  com- 
plicate and  confuse  the  payment  of  unemployment  benefits. 

Then  there  are  the  proposals  for  reducing  the  contribu- 
tions of  employers  to  the  insurance  funds  on  the  ground  that 
much  more  is  being  collected  than  is  needed  to  pay  benefits. 
Before  the  insurance  laws  were  adopted,  one  of  the  strong- 
est objections  to  their  enactment  was  that  there  would  be 
insufficient  money  to  meet  the  benefits  promised  in  the  acts 
and  that  the  funds  would  be  quickly  exhausted  in  any  period 
of  serious  unemployment.  It  seems  strange,  therefore,  that 
during  the  first  year  of  paying  benefits,  the  scheme  is  being 
criticized  because  the  funds  are  more  than  adequate  to  meet 
the  current  obligations. 

Successful  operation  of  unemployment  insurance  requires 
that  sufficient  reserves  be  built  up  to  meet  all  claims  during 
periods  of  extensive  unemployment.  The  first  year's  experi- 
ence is  not  enough  to  indicate  how  much  of  a  drain  the 
funds  will  have  to  bear.  We  need  experience  over  good,  bad 
and  "normal"  years  before  attempting  to  cut  contributions. 
If  the  surplus  becomes  unwieldy  it  would  appear  advisable 
to  reduce  the  waiting  periods  and  extend  the  benefit  period 
rather  than  to  cut  the  contributions. 

But  the  experience  with  the  first  year  of  benefit  payments 
has  revealed  many  weak  points  in  the  organization  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  insurance  system.  One  is  the  appeals  pro- 
cedures. In  some  states  too  many  cases  are  appealed  to  ref- 
erees and  appeals  boards;  in  others,  too  few.  Particularly  in 
the  southern  states  there  is  a  tendency  to  discourage  appeals. 
A  chief  claims  examiner,  when  asked  why  there  were  no 
appeals  from  his  office,  stated,  "I  should  like  to  see  them 
appeal."  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  of  the  northern  cities, 
there  seems  to  be  a  fear  of  offending  applicants  who  insist 
on  appealing  even  when  their  records  are  clear,  and  cases 
are  processed  through  appeals  boards  that  could  be  disposed 
of  at  the  local  offices. 

Both  in  the  states  and  in  the  bureau  in  Washington  there 
seems  to  be  entirely  too  much  paper  work.  At  the  beginning, 
when  duties  were  unfamiliar  and  the  precise  nature  of  the 
information  necessary  for  effective  supervision  unknown,  it 
was  inevitable  that  many  kinds  of  reports  should  be  required, 
resulting  in  an  accumulation  of  forms.  But  now  that  the 
patterns  of  necessary  routines  have  been  pretty  well  worked 
out,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  an  undue  amount  of  clerical  work, 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  employment  offices.  Much 
of  the  statistical  data  and  many  of  the  reports  are  of  doubt- 
ful value  and  are  seldom,  if  ever,  used.  Complaints  are  heard 
in  many  states  that  too  much  reporting  is  demanded  by  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  and  by  the  insurance  bu- 
reau in  Washington;  but  the  federal  authorities  state  that 
they  require  few  reports  and  that  it  is  the  central  bureaus  in 
the  states  that  insist  on  elaborate  details.  The  fact  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  work  of  paying  benefits  is  hampered  and 
(Continued  on  page  250) 
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Vow  s0«  how  life  is  really  lived  —  you  meet  the  people 
—  you  travel  with  companions  of  your  own  mental  age  in 
a  small  informal  group  —  those  things  best  done  together 
are  done  cooperatively;  otherwise  you  pursue  your  own 
interests  —  services  are  generously  inclusive. 

EGYPT  AND  GREECE  under  leadership  of  Dr.  Victor  Robinson,  author  of 
"Story  of  Medicine."  etc.  The  antiquities  of  the  Mediterranean  with  particula 
reference  to  the  origins  of  medicine.  Travel  arrangements  First  CQ7"t 
Class.  Sailing  June  17.  Back  Aug.  15 *&  t  9 

SCANDINAVIA,  SOVIET  UNION.  BALKANS  under  leadership  of  Julien 
Bryan.  London,  Sweden,  Aland  Islands,  Finland,  Leningrad,  Moscow,  Kiev. 
Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Dalmatian  Coast.  Venice.  Sailing  July  8.  " 
Back  Sept.  10 


COOPERATIVE    EUROPE.     Auspires   Cooperative   League   of   U.S.A.     Leader: 
Dr.   J.    Henry  Carpenter.     Denmark.   Sweden.    Finland.    Norway.  Scotland.    Eng- 
land.   France,   Switzerland.     Sailing  July  2. 
Back    Sept.    3 


$675 


SCANDINAVIA.    LAPLAND,    FINLAND.     Leader  to  he   announced.    Denmark. 
Sweden.    Norway.    North    Cape    Cruise.    Lapland.    Finland.    London.     Optional 
extension    to    Soviet    Union.     Sailing   July    1 
Back    AUK.     22... 


$576 


THE  SOVIET  UNION  (third  season)  under  leadership  of  Robert  Maoiiioff, 
an  American  writer  resident  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  past  5  years.  London, 
Copenhagen.  Stockholm.  Helsingfors.  Leningrad.  Moscow.  Ukraine. 
Caucasui,  Black  Sea,  Crimea.  Sailing  July  1.  Back  Sept.  5 


MEXICO     IN     P  RO  G  R  ESS     (second    season)     under    leadership    of      Herbert 
Weinstock.     An   ^unusually    complete     survey. _   Travel     arrangements     C>ICQ 


.  . 

Firit    Class.     Sailing   July   6.     Back   Aug.    15 


Steamship  passage  Third  Class  except  for  "Mexico  in 
Progress"  and  "Egypt  and  Greece,"  For  information  re- 
garding itineraries,  social  and  cultural  programs,  etc., 
on  these  and  other  trips,  address: 


8  W.  40™  ST. 
NEW  YORK 


Dent.  K 


Cooperating  in  the  Soviet   Union   with  Intourist. 


Florida 
Bermuda 


Journ  eys  Far  and  Near 


Havana 


West  Indies 

So.  America  ^         ^"^ ^       Mediterranean 

WINTER  AWAY  ALL  EXPENSE  CRUISES 

FARLEY  TRAVEL  AGENCY,  535  Fifth  Avenue,  at  44th  St.,  New  York 

Phone  MUrray  Hill  2-8275-8290 


Silvermine    Tavern 

THE  OLD  MILL  .   .   .  THE  GALLERIES 

A  quiet  country  inn  with  an  old-time  atmosphere 
and  all  modern  facilities  .  .  .  spacious  rooms  with 
private  baths  .  .  .  ideal  for  a  winter  week-end  «r 
longer.  Antiques  and  Americana  at  The  Galleries. 
If  rite  for  new  winter  rales. 

Telephone   Norwalk  88 
SILVERMINE  NORWALK  CONN. 


THE 


HOTEL 


WATKI1MS  GLEN* NEW  YORK 

Largest  hotel  in  the  Finger  Lakes 
region.  Accommodations  for  200 
on  1000-acre  estate  overlooking 
Seneca  Lake  and  adjoining  Wat- 
kins  Glen  State  Park.  All  sports. 
Vegetables,  poultry,  dairy  prod- 
ucts from  our  farms.  Nauheim 
Baths  that  are  world  famous. 
Rates,  $7  to  $10  daily  including 
meals.  Open  the  year  'round. 
Selected  clientele.  49th  Season. 

New  York  Office:  500  Fifth  Ate.  ME  3-S29S 
W.  M.  LeffiitgweU,  Praident 

\  Resort  Hotel  As  Well  \»  A  Health  Resort 
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How  to  Serve 
Better  Meals  for  Less 


Send  for  Free  booklet 
that  will  help  your  clients 


Here  is  a  practical  guide  to  safe 
food  economy  written  entirely  in 
non-technical  language.  It  should 
be  very  helpful  to  your  clients. 

Easy  to  use 

Thcauthors  of  "Stretching  the  Food 
Dollar"  have  interpreted  the  mod- 
ern science  of  nutrition  in  terms  of 
practical  meal  planning  wh  ich  every 
homemaker  can  understand.  The 
reader  requires  no  training  in  nutri- 
tion to  plan  economical,  appetizing 
meals  which  provide  the  elements 
needed  to  promote  growth,  supply 
energy  and  safeguard  health. 

There  is  first  a  simple  chart  for 
deciding  the  amount  which  should 
be  spent  for  the  family's  food.  This 


show's  how  to  distribute  the  food 
allowance  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  good  nutrition.  Then  follow 
basic  meal  patterns  to  help  answer 
the  question  of  "What  shall  we  eat 
today?" 

Save  while  spending 

The  booklet  contains  scores  of  sug- 
gestions for  delicious  yet  inexpen- 
sive dishes.  Finally  there  is  a  page 
of  helpful  pointers  on  "Saving 
While  You  Spend". 

Household  Finance  publishes 
"Stretching  the  Food  Dollar"  as 
part  of  an  extensive  consumer  edu- 
cation program.  You  are  invited  to 
ask  for  a  free  copy  to  judge  its  use- 
fulness to  you. 


See  Household's  interesting  exhibit  "StretcbingYour  Dollar" 
at  the  New  York  World's  Fair 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

CORPORATION  and  subsidiaries 

Headquarters:  919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

"Doctor  of  Family  Finances" 

..  .  one  of  America's  leading  family  finance  organizations,  with  240  branches  in  153  cities 

! 


Research  Department  SG-3,  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  CORPORATION 

919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

Pleai 

All 


:ase  send  me  without  obligation  a  copy  of  "Stretching  the  Food  Dollar." 
so  a  list  of  the  other  titles  in  your  Library  of  Consumer  Education. 


Nan 


Address 

City 


.-State 


A  BALANCE  SHEET  OF  BENEFITS 

(Continued  from  page  249) 


delayed  by  too  much  recording  and  reporting,  and  there  is 
immediate  need  for  simplifying  procedures,  reducing  the 
amount  of  information  asked  for  and  eliminating  many  of 
the  forms. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  need  is  to  strengthen  the  relationship 
between  the  Bureau  of  Unemployment  Compensation  in 
Washington  and  the  state  authorities.  That  some  friction 
should  develop  was  inevitable.  The  central  bureau  in  Wash- 
ington was  beset  with  the  same  kind  of  difficulties  in  organ- 
ization and  management  as  were  the  states  in  starting  their 
payments.  National  policies  were  not  clear  and  not  always 
consistent.  Sometimes  the  states  were  held  to  rigid  require- 
ments; at  other  times  they  were  allowed  a  free  hand.  The 
states  did  not  have  confidence  in  the  expertness  of  the  na- 
tional bureau  and  with  respect  to  methods  of  setting  up  and 
managing  their  insurance  systems  many  of  them  insisted  on 
"states  rights." 

The  lines  of  communication  and  the  relations  between  the 
bureau  in  Washington  and  the  states  have  been  defined  more 
clearly  in  recent  months.  There  is  now  a  staff  of  thirty-five 
regional  representatives  of  the  bureau  located  in  the  twelve 
Social  Security  districts  of  the  country.  These  men  arc  fa- 
miliar with  all  phases  of  unemployment  insurance,  and  they 
are  able  to  advise  and  assist  the  states  directly  without  wait- 
ing for  the  bureau's  approval  of  their  recommendations.  As 
the  regional  representatives  gain  in  experience  and  expert- 
ness,  the  states  will  be  more  willing  to  accept  their  advice  and 
assistance.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  to  avoid  complaints  about 
methods  and  procedures  being  "imposed  by  Washington." 

Most  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  administration  are  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  lack  of  confidence  of  the  federal  as  well  as  the 
state  administrators  in  their  own  ability  to  cope  with  the 
complex  and  unfamiliar  problems  of  an  untried  system.  Few 
of  the  staff  were  experienced  in  mass  handling  of  applicants 
or  claims.  There  was  lack  of  training  both  among  the  top 
administrators  and  those  below.  All  felt  also  that  both  em- 
ployers and  workers  lacked  confidence  in  them.  The  ten- 
dency, therefore,  was  to  turn  to  the  legal  divisions  for  ad- 
vice and  counsel,  and  much  of  the  administration  became 
over  legalistic.  After  a  year  of  grappling  with  the  problems 
of  paying  benefits,  however,  the  personnel  in  Washington 
as  well  as  in  the  states  is  showing  evidence  of  assurance  and 
ability  to  solve  problems  as  they  arise,  and  the  indications  are 
that  the  second  year  of  benefit  payments  will  show  a  record 
of  accomplishment  greatly  exceeding  the  first. 


GEORGIANS    DISCOVER    GEORGIA 

(Continued  from  page  203) 


have  to  work  hard  for  a  living.  But  they  send  their  children 
to  school  and  want  better  schools  for  them,  better  colleges. 
Their  fault  has  been  that,  in  preoccupation  with  other  things, 
they  have  been  complacent  about  problems  which  menaced 
them  as  well  as  the  poorer  people  around  them.  Above  all 
they  are  a  people  against  whom  no  demagogue  could  shout, 
"Red,"  without  being  laughed  out  of  office  if  not  out  of  the 
state.  For  it  is  important  to  the  results  of  what  they  are  do- 
ing, that  so  far  as  power  exists  in  the  democratic  state  of  Geor- 
gia, they  are  this  power.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of 
them  belong  to  the  organizations  which  are  the  Fact  Finding 
Movement.  And  when  Georgia  Democrats  went  to  the  polls 
in  aroused  partisanship — also  in  freshly  stirred  sectionalism 
and  bitter  intolerance,  perhaps — in  the  senatorial  primary  in 
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last  September,  321,311  voted  for  all  the  candidates  seeking 
the  senatorial  nomination.  When,  in  1936,  they  voted  for  the 
President  whom  they  later  refused  to  allow  to  tell  them  how 
to  vote  for  Senator,  all  the  voting  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans in  Georgia  totaled  292,006.  Certainly  not  quickly  will  a 
Fact  Finding  Movement  or  any  other  power  in  Georgia  elimi- 
nate the  violence  over  personalities  in  superheated  Georgia 
elections.  But  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  Georgia,  there 
are  possibilities  in  an  informed  electorate  which  are  just  be- 
ginning to  be  explored.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  the  time 
might  come  when  a  Georgia  legislature  elected  by  a  people 
who  know  the  facts  might  come  to  Atlanta  to  deal  with 
problems  on  the  basis  of  the  facts.  It  would  be  a  different 
Georgia  which  would  emerge  from  such  a  dealing. 

The  Georgia  Fact  Finding  Movement  has  every  equipment 
for  furthering  this  faith  that  informed  Georgians  will  make  a 
better  Georgia,  except  one:  Money.  It  began  on  a  shoestring; 
it  continues  on  one.  Preston  Arkwright,  president  of  the 
Georgia  Power  Company,  which  had  made  so  many  citizens 
conscious  of  how  great  it  is  to  be  a  Georgian,  contributed  for 
his  company  one  thousand  dollars  to  letting  Georgians  know 
that  there  might  be  some  faults  in  Georgia  greatness.  Harri- 
son Jones  for  the  Coca  Cola  Company,  whose  beverage  few 
southerners  are  too  poor  to  drink,  gave  one  thousand  dollars. 
Then  the  contributions  reported  for  the  first  year's  activity 
(less  than  a  dozen  others)  fell  off  to  one  hundred  dollars  to 
twenty-five  dollars,  to  one  dollar  and  two  dollars.  Only  by  the 
interesting  method  of  counting  extended  credit  for  printing 
as  an  asset  could  the  receipts  for  work  of  the  whole  impres- 
sive activity  of  the  first  year  be  added  up  to  $4758.18.  So 
much  accomplishment  with  so  little  money  was  of  course 
possible  only  because  so  many  gave  so  much  in  time  and 
labor.  All  the  heads  of  all  the  organizations  have  attended 
the  monthly  meetings  in  Atlanta  and  Macon  at  their  own 
expense.  Each  sponsoring  organization  has  borne  the  cost  of 
distributing  the  report  to  its  own  members.  The  authorities 
who  prepared  the  reports  and  those  who  have  circulated  them 
have  done  so  as  labor  of  love  in  the  service  of  Georgia. 

BUT  LOVE  AND  FIVE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  WILL  NOT  CARRY  ON  THE 

work  that  needs  to  be  done.  The  movement  could  use  thirty 
thousand  dollars  very  nicely  during  the  next  fourteen  months: 
ten  thousand  dollars  in  grants  from  foundations  for  Georgia's 
submerged  group;  ten  thousand  dollars  in  goods  and  services 
from  Georgians  who  need  about  all  they  get;  and  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  in  cash  from  wealthy  Georgians  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  Georgia.  With  this  and  continued  labors  for  love, 
and  the  continued  assistance  of  some  NYA  and  WPA  work- 
ers, the  movement  could  go  on  in  increasing  effectiveness. 
The  information  is  going  to  the  people;  they  want  it.  But  a 
little  more  generous  giving  on  the  part  of  more  wealthy  Geor- 
gians might  indicate  a  greater  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
state,  at  the  top  of  the  state.  The  coordinating  committee, 
made  up  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  sponsoring  organiza- 
tions, adopted  a  plan  for  the  coming  year  which  could  be 
carried  out  with  grants  of  ten  thousand  dollars  from  founda- 
tions matched  by  gifts  from  within  the  state  to  a  like  amount. 
Here  is  a  southern  fact  from  the  experience  of  the  Fact  Find- 
ing Movement:  A  budget  based  on  less  than  one  cent  for 
each  person  in  the  state  of  Georgia,  for  a  program  which  has 
as  its  objective  the  raising  of  the  people's  income  100  percent 
in  order  to  bring  it  up  to  the  national  average,  must  seek 
half  of  its  financial  support  outside  the  state  to  be  served. 

The  understanding  of  the  facts  about  our  living  in  the 
South,  as  in  Georgia,  needs — and  desperately — to  be  spread 
up  as  well  as  down.  There  is  stark  want  at  the  bottom  and 
remoteness  from  it  at  the  top.  It  is  the  task  of  the  great  rank- 
and-file  between  to  bring  all  together  in  the  service  of  the 
South.  That,  I  think  the  Fact  Finding  Movement  may  do  in 
Georgia;  but  the  rich  must  help  as  well  as  the  poor  learn,  if 
those  in  the  middle  are  to  succeed  in  their  task. 


Robins  don't  sing 
in  tenement  yards 


Chances  are,  they  never  will!  And  in  all  probability,  the  closest  you 
can  come  towards  bringing  a  cheerful  note  into  these  drab  neighbor- 
hoods is  to  bring  a  bit  more  brightness  into  the  homes. 

A  little  spring  cleaning  will  do  that  very  thing.  And  Fels-Naptha 
Soap  will  bring  extra  help  to  lighten  the  job  —  and  make  tenement 
mothers  more  willing  to  tackle  it. 

Fels-Naptha  brings  extra  help  because  it  is  two  busy  cleaners.  Good 
golden  soap  combined  with  plenty  of  grease-dissolving  naptha.  To- 
gether, they  loosen  the  grimiest  dirt  without  hard  rubbing.  They  get 
everything,  from  dirty  clothes  to  grimy  windows,  bright  and  clean  — 
even  in  cool  water.  And,  because  Fels-Naptha  contains  soothing 
glycerine,  it  is  ever  so  gentle  to  the  hands. 


FELS-NAPTHA 

THE    GOLDEN    BAR    WITH    THE    CLEAN    NAPTHA    ODOR 


LITERARY  AGENTS  FOR  20  YEARS 

Novels,  short  stories,  books,  articles,  verse,  plays,  scenarios, 
radio  scripts  marketed.  Editing,  revision,  criticism,  ghost 
writing,  typing.  Beginners  welcomed.  Specialists  in  hand- 
ling hard-to-sell  manuscripts.  Write  now  for  information 
regarding  our  resultful  service.  WRITERS  WORKSHOP. 
Inc.,  570  Lexington  Ave.  at  Slat  Street,  New  York  City. 


"A  Particularly  Nice  Place  to  Live" 


Large,  light  rooms 
$7  to  $10  Weekly 


Meals  Optional 

• 
Complete  Service 


GHRISTODORA  HOUSE 


A  Residence  Club  for  Men  and  Women 


601   East  Ninth  Street,  New  York 
Corner  Avenue  B  —  ALgonquin  4-8400 


Facing 
10-Acre  Park 


FEDERAL    THEATRE     PROJECT    FOR     NEW    YORK    CITY 


BIG   BLOW 


By 


THEODORE    PRATT 
MAXINE  ELLIOTT'S  THEATRE 
39th  Street,  East  of  Broadway  Chicken ng  4-5714 


Evej.    (Exe.    Mandav)   8:40— 25c— $1.10.     Matinee   Saturday 


ring  4-i 
at  2:40 


By 
George  Bernard  Shaw 


ANDROCLES  and  THE  LION 

LAFAYETTE  THEATRE,    I3lst  Street  and  7th  Avenue 
Evenings  at  9    (Exe.    Monday)    25e — 55c.     Matinee   Saturday  at  3 

PINOCCHIO         ^rFr^ 
RITZ  THEATRE,  48th  Street,  West  of  Broadway 

Eves.    <E«c.    Mon.l    8:45:    Mat.   Sat.   2:45.     Evu.   25e— 83e   —    Mat.    I5c   to  55e 

AWAKE  &  SING 

DALY'S   THEATRE,    63rd    Street,    East   of    Broadway 

Wed.    to    Sun.    Eves,    at    8:40.     Sun.    Mat.    at    2:40.     All    seals    25c    to    $1.10 

WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 
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SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

EVERETT  KIMBALL,  Director 
ANNETTE  GARRETT,  Associate  Director 

A     Graduate     Professional     School     Offering 

Courses  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Master  of 

Social  Science. 

Academic    Year    Opens   July,    1939 


Courses  of  Instruction 

Plan  A  The  course  leading:  to  the  Master's  dear  re*  consists 
of  three  summer  sessions  at  Smith  College  and  two 
winter  sessions  of  supervised  case  work  at  selected 
social  agencies  in  various  cities.  Thw  course  Is 
designed  for  those  who  have  had  little  or  no  previous 
experience  in  social  work.  Limited  to  forty -five. 

Plan  B  Applicants  who  have  at  least  one  year's  experience 
in  an  approved  social  agency,  or  the  equivalent, 
may  receive  credit  for  the  first  summer  session  and 
the  fi  rst  winter  session,  and  receive  the  Master's 
degree  upon  the  completion  of  the  requirements  of 
two  summer  sessions  and  one  winter  session  of 
supervised  case  work.  Limited  to  thirty-five. 


For  further  information  write  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,   Massachusetts 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

SUMMER  SEMINARS   1939 

Seminars  designed  for  persons  having  substantial 
experience  in  social  work  who  are  interested  in  a 
short,  concentrated  period  of  study,  will  be  offered 
in  two  series  —  Series  A,  July  10  to  21 ;  Series  B, 
July  24  to  August  4.  Afternoon  discussion  groups 
on  related  subjects  will  be  part  of  the  program. 
The  seminars  will  be  conducted  by: 


ANTOINETTE  CANNON 
ALMENA  DAWLEY 
MEREDITH  GIVENS 
ABRAHAM  GOLDFELD 
GORDON  HAMILTON 


CLARA  KAISER 
ROBERT  LANSDALE 
FERN  LOWRY 
SYDNEY  MASLEN 
WILSON  MCKERROW 


A   catalogue  giving  details   of  the  seminars  and 
Summer  Quarter  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


122  East  22nd  Street 
New  York  N.  Y. 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

SEMINARS,  1939 

Case  Work  with  Parents  and  Children.  Dr.  Phyllis 
Blanchard  and  Miss  Rose  Green.  July  17  to  29. 

Application  of  Psychoanalytic  Concepts  to  Social 
Case  Work.  Dr.  LeRoy  M.  A.  Maeder  and  Miss 
Beatrice  H.  Wajdyk.  July  24  to  August  5. 

Psychiatry    as    Applied   to    Problems   of    Supervision. 

Dr.  LeRoy  M.  A.  Maeder  and  Miss  Beatrice  H.  Wajdyk. 
July  24  to  August  5. 

The  Aspects  of  Sociology  and  Psychiatry  as  Applied 
to  Case  Work.  Dr.  A.  Kardiner  and  Miss  Florence  Day. 
August  7  to  19. 

SMITH  COLLEGE  STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 
Contents  for  March,  1939 

Criteria  for  the  Selection  of  Children  for  a  Thera- 
peutic Camp.  .  .  .Eleanor  Cockerill  and  Helen  Wilmer 

German  Refugees  as  Clients  of  a  Family  Agency.  . 
Jennie  Vfilensky 

Accommodation  Attitudes  of  Negroes  to  White  Case 
Workers  and  Their  Influence  on  Case  Work.  .  .  . 
Thelma  C.  Du  Vinage 

Published  Quarterly,  $2  a  Year 
Single  Nos.:  Vols.  I  to  VII,  $1  each;  others,  $.75  each 

For  further  information  write  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,   Massachusetts 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
DIVISION  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Graduate  Professional  Training  in  preparation  for  social 
work  in  public  service  and  in  private  agencies. 

Particular  emphasis  upon  the  training  of  men  for  public 
welfare  administration,  work  with  delinquents  and  group  work. 
Two  year  course  open  to  men  and  women  who  are  college 
graduates. 

The  curriculum  provides  training  in  the  other  fields  of  social 
work  such  as  case  work  and  community  organization  and  leads 
to  the  Master's  and  Doctor's  degrees. 

Courses  in  the  other  departments  of  Boston  University  are 
available  to  supplement  the  professional  courses  of  the  school 
and  to  provide  pre-professional  training  leading  to  the  Bachelor's 
degree. 

Address 


DIVISION  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 


84  Exeter  Street 


Boston 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional   Education   in 

Medical  Social  Work 

Psychiatric   Social   Work 
Family  Welfare 

Child  Welfare 

Community     Work 

Social  Research 

Leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 

A  catalog  will   be  sent  on   request 
18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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SPAIN:  WHEN  PEACE  EXPLODES 

(Continued  from  page  213) 


"non-interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another  country." 
Our  neutrality  legislation  has  resembled  the  so-called  non- 
intervention of  the  European  democracies.  In  the  words  of 
Senator  Nye,  a  firm  upholder  of  American  neutrality,  it 
"merely  tied  the  hands  of  one  party  while  the  other  Span- 
ish faction  had  ready  access  to  supplies  and  aid  from  Ger- 
many and  Italy." 

Yet  stronger  feelings  have  been  aroused  here  over  Spain 
than  over  either  Ethiopia  or  Manchuria,  largely  due  to  the 
merciless  bombings  of  civilian  populations.  The  latest  Gal- 
lup poll  reported  a  76  percent  vote  for  the  loyalists  against 
24  percent  for  Franco,  with,  somewhat  surprisingly,  42  per- 
cent of  the  Catholics  pro-loyalist  and  one  third  neutral.  (A 
recent  poll  in  England  showed  that  Britons  were  87  percent 
behind  loyalist  Spain.)  Men,  money,  food  and  medical  aid 
have  been  sent  to  Spain — all  that  could  be  done  under  the 
circumstances. 

Every  possible  pressure  has  been  used  to  get  the  President 
to  lift  the  Spanish  embargo  so  the  loyalists  could  defend 
themselves  against  their  powerfully  backed  enemy.  Former 
Secretary  of  State  Stimson  wrote  to  The  New  Yor/^  Times, 
setting  forth  his  views  in  nearly  four  full  newspaper  columns 
on  why  the  embargo  should  be  lifted. 

FRANCO  HAS  HAD  TO  PAY  IN  CASH  OR  IN  KIND,  OR  WITH  PROMIS- 
sory  notes  to  be  exchanged  for  future  materials  or  conces- 
sions, for  the  men  and  supplies  sent  to  help  him  win  the  war 
by  Germany  and  Italy. 

Germany    has   practically   been   running   Franco's    foreign 
trade  for  some  time  and  the  economic  penetration  is  certain 
to  go  on.  In  a  speech  at  Wurzburg  in  June   1937,  Hitler 
stated  that  he  wanted  Franco  to  win  so  Germany  would  be 
i  able  to  buy  Spanish  ore.  The  Burgos  government  took  one 
step  to  prevent  foreign  exploitation  of  mines  by  restricting  the 
granting  of  concessions  to  Spanish  companies  with  Spanish 
;  capital  and  as  far  as  possible  Spanish  engineers,  but  that  has 
j  no  bearing  on  where  the  products  of  Spanish  mines  go.  In 
,'  one  of  Franco's  newspapers  recently  there  appeared  an  adver- 
tisement of  the  Hotel   Inglaterra  at  Bilbao,  under  German 
management,    which    promised    "perfect    Spanish    cooking." 
This  unintentional  piece  of  irony  linking  Spain,  Germany 
and  England  omitted  only  Italy  to  complete  the  picture! 

Spanish  translations  of  Mein  Kampf  have  had  a  wide  sale 
j  in  nationalist  Spain.  And  Franco  now  has  a  Mein  Kampf  of 
j  his  own.  He  did  not  write  it  himself,  being  too  busy  waging 
I  war,  but  employed  Jose  Pemartin,  chief  of  university  and  sec- 
ondary education  in  the  Burgos  Junta  to  do  it  for  him.  It  is 
called  Que  es  'Lo  Nuevo' — "What  is  "The  New  Spirit' " 
and  while  it  lacks  the  personal  touches  of  Hitler's  book  it  is 
f  nevertheless  regarded  as  a  blueprint  for  the  Spain  Franco  ex- 
I  pects  will  rise  Phoenix-like  from  the  ashes  of  war. 

Pemartin  predicts  that  Spain  will  become  the  most  Fascist 
j  state  in  Europe — "more  Fascist  than  fascism  itself" — because 
"Spain  is  the  only  European  nation  where  it  can  achieve  its 
absolute  expression."  It  will  be  anti-democratic  with  a  "mili- 
tary government  of  centralized  power,  of  a  single  man,  a 
single  caudillo,  that  is  to  say,  monarchist." 

Franco  naturally  is  the  caudillo  or  supreme  dictator,  but 
the  use  of  the  word  monarchist  seems  to  imply  quite  definite- 
ly the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  However,  not  Al- 
fonso but  his  twenty-five-year-old  son,  Don  Juan,  acceptable 
both  to  Carlists  and  the  powerful  Fascist  Phalanx  and  with 
many  British  ties,  would  probably  be  the  new  king.  Franco 
refused  Juan's  offer  of  his  services  early  in  the  war,  declaring: 
"It  is  not  fitting  that  a  probable  future  King  of  Spain  should 
(Continued  on  page  254) 
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SPAIN:  WHEN  PEACE  EXPLODES 

(Continued  jrom  page  253) 


risk  his  life  in  a  civil  war."  And  recently  Franco  restored 
Alfonso's  civil  rights  and  property  apparently  to  pave  the 
way  for  restoration. 

Fascist  Spain's  foreign  policy  will  be  orientated  to  "Interna- 
tional Fascism" — the  title  of  one  of  Pemartin's  chapters.  As 
first  line  Fascist  states  he  lists  Italy,  Germany,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Hungary  and  Japan,  with  a  second  line  group  of  pro- 
Fascist  states  comprising  Guatemala,  San  Salvador  and  Nica- 
ragua, followed  by  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Chile,  Cuba, 
Argentina,  Ireland,  Belgium  and  Poland.  Ranged  against  the 
Fascist  group  are  Russia,  France,  Britain  and  other  Anglo- 
Saxon  nations,  including  the  United  States,  which  he  refers 
to  as  "not  a  nation  but  a  huge  conglomeration  of  peoples  and 
races,  under  the  moral  depression  of  the  defeat  which  Japan 
will  inflict  on  them,  sooner  or  later." 

In  an  attempt  to  stamp  out  dissension  within  his  ranks, 
Franco  merged  the  quarreling  Phalangists  and  Carlist  Reque- 
tes  into  a  single  party  in  April  1937,  and  dissolved  all  other 


parties.  The  twenty-six  points  of  the  Phalanx  program — sub-j 
ject  to  subsequent  revision  if  necessary — became  the  platform  j 
of  the  new  party.  One  of  the  points  brands  regional  separatism 
as  a  "crime"  and  there  will  doubtless  be  plenty  of  trouble! 
with  Basque  and  Catalan  autonomists.  Franco's  second  inj 
command  is  his  young  brother-in-law,  Serrano  Sufier  (nickJ 
named  the  Cunadissimo  from  cunado,  meaning  brother-in-1 
law)  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Cuadillo  and   Cunadissimo  have  a   rough  road  ahead   ofl 
them.  And  the  peace  may  explode  again.  Franco,  however, J 
faced  the  future  with  confidence  when  he  said,  almost  tool 
glibly,  early  this  year:  "I  aspire  not  only  to  conquer  but  tol 
convince.  Indeed  I  should  have  little  interest  in  a  victory  nou 
followed  by  conviction.  What  good  could  come  out  of  such 
an  empty  victory,  bereft  of  authentic  fruits,  that  would  shrivel 
for  lack  of  national  horizons?  Spaniards,  all  Spaniards,  those 
who  help  me  today  and  those  who  fight  against  me  today, 
shall  be  convinced." 


Coming,  in  an  early  issue  of  Survey  Graphic:  "The  Big  Morgue," 
a  study  of  the  effect  of  modern  steel  production  on  employment 
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(Continued  from  page  195) 

IN    SEQUENCE    TO    ARTICLES    BY    AN    ECONO- 

mist  and  a  reporter  last  month  (see  "Labor 
Under  Fascism,"  by  Arthur  Feiler;  and,  "Ma- 
jorities Under  Tyranny,"  by  John  T.  Whit- 
aker)  a  writer  who  must  be  known  only  as 
Y  reveals  (page  219)  what  the  underground 
movement  in  Germany  is  doing. 

WITH  THE  PURSUIT  OF  DEMOCRACY  THREAT- 
ened  everywhere,  how  can  we  break  a  road 
between  the  old  hard  and  fast  choice  of 
going  to  war — or  doing  nothing?  An 
analysis  by  the  editor  (page  226).  As  this 
issue  goes  to  press  it  looks  as  if  lifting  the 
embargo  against  Republican  Spain  would  be 
like  bolting  the  barn  door  after  the  horse 
is  stolen.  But  to  his  mind,  democracy  in  the 
Americas  is  like  a  New  England  farm,  with 
barns,  stables,  cow-shed,  kitchen  and  house 
all  connected  up.  If  even  now  we  leave  that 
Spanish  door  swinging  in  the  wind  what 
are  we  letting  ourselves  in  for? 

IF    YOU    ARE    WITHIN    HAILING    DISTANCE    OF 

Washington,  D.  C,  the  last  week  in  April, 
of  course  you  will  go  to  the  Folk  Festival, 
which  Sarah  Gertrude  Knott,  director,  has 
organized  as  an  annual  event,  with  Paul 
Green,  the  playwright,  as  president.  (Page 
229).  Miss  Knott  hails  from  Kentucky, 
studied  drama  in  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  and 
Peterboro,  N.  H.  From  director  of  the  dra- 
matic department  at  Chowan  College,  North 
Carolina,  she  became  state  representative  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina's  Bureau 
of  Community  Drama;  then  went  on  to 
St.  Louis,  where  she  was  a  cultural  influ- 
ence, organizing  sixty-five  little  theater 
groups.  Although  she  is  now  kept  busy 
'ith  the  National  Folk  Festival,  she  devotes 
her  summer  vacations  to  giving  a  course  in 
American  Folk  Expressions,  as  a  member  of 
the  English  faculty  of  Washington  Univer- 
sity, in  St.  Louis. 

LAST  MONTH  DOROTHY  THOMPSON — WHO 
needs  no  introduction  to  Survey  Graphic  read- 
ers,  or  for  that  matter,   to  any  American — 
wrote  on  the  refugees:   "Escape  in  a  Frozen 
World."  On  page  236  she  tells  why  she  is 
concerned  about  them.  Her  article  is  derived 
from   the  eloquent   speech   she   delivered   in 
•New  York,  January  24,  accepting  from  Pearl 
|S.    Buck    (see    "On    Discovering   America," 
•Sflfwj   Graphic,   July   1937)    a   Gold   Book 
enclosing    tributes    from    many    leaders    of 
American    life,    presented    by    the    American 
"ommittee   for   Christian   German    Refugees. 

JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT  (PAGE  238),  AND 
.eon  Whipple  (page  240)  are  members  of 
he  editorial  start  of  Survey  Graphic. 

CORRECTION:  LAST  MONTH,  IN  THE  DI- 
ectory  of  organizations  dealing  with  refugee 
roblems,  the  omission  of  the  American 
Committee,  International  Relief  Association 
or  Victims  of  Nazism  was  due  to  an  error 
vhich  we  greatly  regret.  It  is  listed  in  the 
econd  edition  of  the  "CALLING  AMER- 
CA"  number.  We  mention  it  again  here  to 
ake  amends  for  our  own  mistake.  The  or- 
nization  (known  as  the  IRA)  was  one  of 
e  first  relief  agencies  established  in  this 
iuntry  (May  1933),  to  support  the  families 
Germans  of  all  faiths  who  are  in  concen- 
tion  camps  or  blacklisted  from  all  means 
livelihood. 


Among  Ourselves 


THIS  MARCH  NUMBER  OF  Survey  Graphic 
goes  to  press  on  the  heels  of  the  Second 
Edition  of  the  special  February  number: 
"CALLING  AMERICA."  In  the  history  of 
Survey  Associates  there  has  never  been  such 
an  immediate  and  continuous  demand  for 
copies  of  any  other  special  number. 

The  press  has  praised  it  highly  from  coast 
to  coast  (see  pages  196  and  197)  ;  news  has 
spread  by  word  of  mouth:  and  scores  of 
radio  speakers  have  taken  it  as  the  text  of 
comment  and  discussion.  To  every  journal- 
ist, critic,  columnist,  churchman,  every  writer 
and  speaker,  who  has  called  attention  to  its 
timely  and  permanent  contribution  to  Amer- 
ican thinking,  we  are  grateful.  Raymond 
Gram  Swing,  special  editor  of  the  "CALL- 
ING AMERICA"  number,  and  all  the  ex- 
perts, writers,  artists  and  members  of  the 
Survey  Graphic  staff  who  participated  in  the 
project,  sacrificing  Christmas  and  New  Year 
holidays  to  meet  the  schedule,  have  succeed- 
ed beyond  all  anticipation  in  helping  "to 
turn  outrage  and  protest  into  affirmative 
lines  of  thought  and  action." 

Many  readers,  becoming  acquainted  with 
Survey  Graphic  for  the  first  time,  have  min- 
gled their  praise  with  a  query:  Just  who 
and  what  are  Survey  Associates?  For  the 
benefit  of  these  new  readers  and  subscribers 
we  give  the  following  brief  self-introduc- 
tion: Survey  Associates  is  a  non-profit  edu- 
cational society,  the  publisher  of  two  pe- 
riodicals: Survey  Midmonthly,  Journal  of 
Social  Work;  and  Survey  Graphic,  Maga- 
zine of  Social  Interpretation.  Survey  Asso- 
ciates derives  part  of  its  support  from  the 
contributions  of  more  than  1700  cooperating 
members,  people  in  all  walks  of  life,  and 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Many  have  been 
members  throughout  the  twenty-six  years  of 
its  existence.  They  make  possible  original 
research  and  informed  but  non-technical 
presentation  of  social  and  economic  findings. 
Besides  our  own  studies  and  investigations, 


we  cover  developments  in  the  fields  of  wel- 
fare, education,  government,  civics,  health, 
housing,  the  arts  and,  also,  affairs  com- 
monly called  foreign. 

A  sourcebook  for  more  popular  writers, 
a  handbook  for  civic  leaders  in  every  com- 
munity, a  textbook  for  hundreds  of  teach- 
ers: Survey  Graphic  is,  first  of  all,  a  con- 
temporary magazine  for  modern  people  who 
want  to  be  well  informed. 

Excerpts  from  some  letters  on  the 
"Calling  America"  number: 

•  I     think    it    is    a    grand    production. — 
ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT,  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  It   makes    me   very    proud   to   be   a   sub- 
scriber.— JOHN  BECKER,  Brattleboro  Theater. 

•  1  congratulate  you  on  a  monumental  job. 
— RAYMOND  CLAPPER,  journalist,   Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

•  A    masterpiece    of    permanent    value. — 
OTTO  T.  MALLERY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

•  Certainly    most    comprehensive    and    far- 
reaching. — KATHRYN     GRAHAM,     secretary, 
Senator  Clyde  M.  Reed,  Kansas. 

•  Interesting    and    enlightening — a    timely 
godsend. — WALTER     H.     HAWKINS,     New 
York. 

•  Important  contribution  toward  clear  think- 
ing at  a  time  when  democracy  is  challenged. 
— BERKELEY  G.  TOBEY,  social  worker,  New 
York. 

•  I    would    make    it   required    reading    for 
everyone.     I  hope  all  who  read  it  will  spread 
its  message  through  gift  copies  and  discus- 
sion.— HARRY  R.  SANFORD,  New  York. 

(Continued  on  page  256) 
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Some  of  the  contributors  to  the  special  number.  Left  to  right:  James  Daugherty,  Abraham  Revusky,  Paul  Kellogg,  Dorothy  Thomp 
son,  Alvin  Johnson,  W.  H.  Davis,  Richard  B.  Scandrett,  Jr.,  W.  L.  White,  Oscar  I.  Janowsky,   Alpheus  Thomas  Mason 


•  The  best  assemblage  of  material  designed 
to  wake  up  Americans  to  the  magnitude  of 
the    current    threat    to    democracy. — HARRY 
ELMER  BARNES,   historian. 

•  Just   a    note   to   congratulate   your    staff. 
It  is  superbly  done  from  cover  to  cover. — 
ROY  WILKINS,  editor,  The  Crisis. 

«...  a  very  important  number  of  Survey 
Graphic.  I  am  sure  librarians  all  over  the 
country  will  feel  as  1  do. — JENNIE  M. 
FLEXNER,  Readers'  Adviser,  N.  Y.  Public 
Library. 

•  An  informing  and  inspiring  record  of  facts 
and  aspirations  .  .  .  deepening  my  own  re- 
solve to   be   a  better  practitioner  of  human 
fraternity  in  every  act  of  positive  good  will 
to  which  I  can  be  a  party. — ORDWAY  TEAD, 
chairman,  Board  oj  Higher  Education,  N.  Y. 

•  What  a  fine  piece  of  work.  I  congratulate 
you. — MARGARET    CUTHBERT,     director     of 
Women's    Activities,    National    Broadcasting 
Co. 

•  In  my  judgment,  one  of  the  finest  con- 
tributions    made     to     democracy. — GABRIEL 
HEATTER,  radio  commentator. 

•  May  I  add  my  word  of  congratulation  on 
your   extraordinarily  fine  issue  on   "Calling 
America." — EDWARD  L.  BERNAYS,  public  re- 
lations counsellor,  New  York. 

•  The  conscience  of   liberal   America   finds 
eloquent    expression    in    the    number — and 
totalitarian  tyranny  is  dissected  and  exposed. 
— SHELDON  GLUECK,  Harvard  Law  School. 

•  Its  dramatic  and  poignant  presentation  of 
the  most  tragic  problem  of  our  time  is  all 
the  more  effective  because  so  many  of  the 
articles  bring  home  to  us  Americans  a  keener 
realization  of  the  far-reaching  menace  of  the 
totalitarian  regimes. — JAMES  G.  McDoNALD, 
Brooklyn  Institute  oj  Arts  and  Sciences. 


•  I  read  it  from  cover  to  cover  and  found 
it     not     alone     excellent,     but     inspiring. — 
MAURICE    B.    HEXTER,    Federation    Jewish 
Philanthropic  Societies,  New  York. 

•  I  want  to  tell  you  what  an  extraordinary 
number  I   consider  the  last  Survey  Graphic. 
li    is    magnificently    stirring    and    could    not 
have  come  at  a  better  time.  Congratulations 
to   all   of  you   on   it. — DOROTHY    KENYON, 
New  York. 

«...  The  contents  of  this  issue  are  ex- 
tremely important  and  very  timely  and  re- 
gardless of  any  desire  we  may  feel  to  stay 
aloof  from  the  troubles  that  beset  the  rest 
of  the  world,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
these  world-wide  difficulties  are  becoming 
more  and  more  the  affairs  of  the  American 
people. — H.  A.  HOOKING,  Publishers  Guild, 
Inc. 

•  I   have   just   gone   through    the   February 
Survey  Graphic  hurriedly,  but  even  this  su- 
perficial examination  was  enough  to  indicate 
the  significance  and  importance  of  this  pub- 
lication. It  should  be  widely  read,  and  since 
I  can't  help  in  any  other  way,  I  shall  give 
"Calling    America"    the    widest    local    pub- 
lication.— J.  L.  CORISON,  JR.,  minister,  First 
Congregational  Church,  Braintree,  Mass. 

•  I  cannot  restrain  myself  from  writing  to 
tell  you  that  I  think  the  "Calling  America" 
issue    is   one   of    the   most    dazzling    things 
that   has    ever   happened   in   the   publication 
world     since     I've    been     able     to     read.- — 
HAROLD  WENGLER,  New  York. 

•  My   heartiest   congratulations   on   the   ex- 
cellent special  issue  of  the  Survey  Graphic, 
"Calling    America." — CHARLES    A.    SEIDLE, 
Bethlehem,   Pa. 

•  You   and   your   staff   and   all   those   who 
made   your   special    February   issue   possible, 
deserve      heartiest      congratulations. — HUGO 
VAN  ARX,   The  Nation,  New  York. 


•  Your  special   number   is   truly   a   remark 
able  editorial  achievement,  and  I  agree  tha 
it   deserves   the   widest   possible   circulation 
You  can  count  on  my  fullest  cooperation.— 
ALPHEUS   THOMAS   MASON,   department   o 
politics,   Princeton    University. 

•  Congratulations   upon   an   educational   am 
journalistic       job       magnificently       done.— 
HENRY  HURWITZ,  editor,  Menorah  Journal 

•  1   think   your   "Calling  America"  issue  i 
splendid.  I  hope  it  makes  a  lot  of  new  peo 
pie  conscious  of  Survey  Graphic  and  bring 
you    many    subscriptions. — MARGARET    BLU 
MENSTIEL,  business  manager,  Common  Senst 

•  Your  February  Graphic  appears  to  be  th 
most    important    Survey   Associates    ever    ii 
sued.    1    congratulate    you    and    thank    yoi 
This  great  collectioH  of  timely  articles  shoul< 
reach   a   million  readers. — EARL   S.   HAINE; 
executive   secretary,    Institute   oj   Shortenin 
Manujacturers,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

•  You   are   to   be   highly   congratulated   o 
putting  forth  so  splendid  a  journalistic  do< 
ument   upon   so   vital   a   theme. — HARRY   £ 
PASTOR,  rabbi,  Peoria,  III. 

•  An   issue  of   unusual   merit.   One  woul 
have  to  go  a  long  way  before  he  would  fim 
so   much    "meat"   in   a   single   issue   of   an 
monthly      publication. — HOWARD      KEELEI 
executive    secretary,    Community    Chest,    Ml 
Vernon,  N.  Y. 

•  I    think   that   when   the   future   historiai 
looks   back    to    these   times,    this   issue   wil 
be   hailed    as   one   of   the   symbols   of   hop 
during   a  period   in  which   there  seemed  t 
be  so  little  hope  for  all  the  forces  of  civil 
zation. — B.   M.   SELEKMAN,   Boston,   Mass. 

•  You  deserve  credit  for  your  stirring  ani 
handsome   number    "Calling   America."   Th 
Electrical   Workers  Journal  is  quoting  fror 
Dr.   Feiler's   article. — M.  H.   HEDGES,  diret 
tor  research,  International  Brotherhood  Elet 
trical  Workers. 
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"/  think  that  in  spite  of  Munich,  war  in  Europe  will 
come,  and  probably  soon.   .  .  . 

— BERTRAND  RUSSELL. 


IF  WAR  COMES 

Should  America  Participate? 

BERTRAND  RUSSELL  MAX  LERNER  JOHN  T.  FLYNN 

SENATOR  GERALD  P.  NYE         HARRY  ELMER  BARNES 
LEWIS  MUMFORD  JOHN  DEWEY  CHARLES  A.  BEARD 

— discuss  the  most  important  issue  facing  us  today  in  the  March 
issue  of  Common  Sense.  The  case  for  a  united  democratic  front 
to  resist  further  aggression  is  presented  forcefully  by  one  group. 
With  equal  conviction  proponents  of  American  neutrality  support 
Mr.  Russell's  passionate  plea  for  our  non-participation.  If  you, 
like  most  of  us,  are  still  unsure  whether  their  stake  is  our  stake, 
this  debate  will  help  you  decide. 

COMMON  SENSE 

Presents  in  the  same  issue  the  following  articles:  THE  COM- 
ING NAZI-SOVIET  PACT,  in  which  Peter  F.  Drucker  tells 
the  inside  story  of  Dr.  Schacht's  dismissal  and  the  reason  for 
the  shift  in  Germany's  Four  Year  Plan;  HOUSING  FOR  THE 
MILLIONS  by  Maury  Maverick;  WHY  I  BELIEVE  IN 
DEMOCRACY,  a  brilliant  discussion  of  the  compatibility  of 
freedom  and  security  by  Arthur  Garfield  Hays;  "THE  N.  Y. 
TIMES"  VS.  MEXICO,  in  which  Max  Putzel  explains  the 
Kluckhohn  expulsion;  AMLIE  TAKES  THE  STAND  by  Selden 
Rodman;  and  THE  NOVEL  STEPS  OUT  by  John  Dos  Passes. 

.  .  .  Two  reasons  why  you  will  find  Common  Sense  indispensable 
in  the  coming  months:  the  regular  monthly  reports  from  Europe 
by  Frank  C.  Hanighen;  the  exclusive  stories  on  Congress's 
progressive  bloc  by  Senator  Sheridan  Downey  and  Congressman 
Jerry  Voorhis. 


VICTIMS 

of 

NAZISM 

JHT-  CATHOLIC  -PROTESTANT 

Have  One  Common  Faith 

To  Fight  Hitler  Barbarism 

15,000  Prisoners  in  the  Moor  Camps 
12,000  Prisoners  in  Sachsenhausen  (Oranienburg) 
12,000  Prisoners  in  Dachau 
8,000  Prisoners  in  Buchenwald 

More  than  300,000  German  anti-Nazis  have  pasted 
through  Concentration  Camps  up  to  May,  1938. 

More  than  300,000  families  on  Nazi  blacklists — cut  off 
from  all  means  of  livelihood. 

THEY  WILL  NOT  GIVE  UP  IF  YOU 
SUPPORT  THEM! 

MAINTAIN  THEIR   COURAGE  AND   STRENGTH 
BY  HELPING  TO  MAINTAIN 

—Their  Wives 

—Their   Helpless   Children 

—Their  Brothers 

In  Germany — 

In  Austria — 

In  Czechoslovakia — 

Your  help  is  not  a  palliative — it  is  not  charity — it  is  a 
capital  investment  in  freedom! 

The  situation  in  Europe  before  and  after  Munich  re- 
vealed serious  weaknesses  in  the  Nazi  regime.  Bold 
expressions  of  anti-war  feeling,  spontaneous  protests 
against  war,  were  heard  throughout  Germany.  The 
pogrom  against  the  Jews  was  prepared  largely  aa  a 
weapon  of  intimidation  against  the  awakening  German 
people. 

HELP  THEM! 

MAKE  THEIR  CAUSE  YOUR  OWN!! 
GIVE!!! 


FOUNDED  BY 

Albert  Binitein 
Graf  G.  Von  Are* 
Edward  Fuchi 
Helen  Stoecker 


OFFICERS 

Charles  A.  Beard,  Hon.   Ckairma* 
Sterling  D.  Spero,   Vice-Chain 
Freda  Kirchwey,  Treasurer 


Carl  Von  Oiiittzky          Sheba  Struniky,  Executive  Sec. 
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COMMON  SENSE,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
Enclosed   ii  my  dollar.     Please  befin   my   introductory  7-month   lub- 

FREDA  KIRCHWEY,  Treasurer                                                    • 
INTERNATIONAL  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION 
Room  310,  20  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City 

I  herewith  contribute  $  to  aid  the  victims 

of  Nazi  Oppression. 
Please  send  me  an  Anti-Nazi  collection  sheet  for  circula- 

Addrni                                                                             

tion  among  my  friends. 

Name   

8 
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MEXICO 


The  Story  of  the  Seminar 


On  November  30,  1924, 1  was  one  of  the  crowd 
of  twenty  thousand  in  the  great  amphitheater  in 
Mexico  City,  watching  the  inauguration  of 
President  Calles.  The  crowd  was  Mexican, 
mestizo,  Indian.  The  bright  zarapes  of  the  In- 
dians revealed  the  villages  from  which  they 
came.  The  music  of  the  bands  was  Mexican. 
The  hope  in  the  air  was  Mexican.  Mexico,  long 
betrayed,  was  coming  to  her  own.  And  I,  the 
interloper,  saw  Mexico  as  though  under  a  flash- 
light. Equally  revealed  were  her  tragedy  and 
her  promise,  her  bitter  poverty  and  her  un- 
quenchable faith.  I  came  away  from  Mexico  and 
said  to  my  friends:  The  time  has  come  when  we 
of  the  North  must  take  account  of  this  people. 
We  can  no  longer  maintain  our  attitude  of 
mingled  indifference  and  contempt. 

I  found  many  others  who  shared  my  convic- 
tion— Herbert  Croly,  John  Dewey,  Henry 
Goddard  Leach,  Stuart  Chase,  Walter  Frank, 
Florence  E.  Allen,  Paul  Kellogg,  Chester  Lloyd 
Jones,  J.  Fred  Rippy,  Edward  A.  Ross — these  and 
others.  Out  of  this  conviction,  the  Committee  on 
Cultural  Relations  with  Latin  America  took 
shape. 

r 

In  1926  I  wrote  a  few  friends:  Let  us  go  to 
Mexico,  meet  her  political  leaders,  her  artists, 
her  teachers,  her  "common  man" — and  then 
come  back  and  tell  what  we  have  seen  and  heard. 
Twenty  of  us  went  in  1926 — that  was  our  first 
Mexican  Seminar.  Since  then  it  has  become  an 
annual  event.  The  Fourteenth  Seminar  in  Mex- 
ico will  be  held  in  July,  1939. 

Some  fifteen  hundred  Americans  have  been 
introduced  to  Mexico  through  the  Seminar. 
This  group,  representing  all  shades  of  economic, 
political,  and  religious  belief,  has  included  pro- 
fessional and  business  leaders  from  every  state. 
The  Seminar  has  enabled  them  to  listen  and  talk 
to  representative  Mexicans.  They  have  gained 
knowledge  and  friends  at  conference  table  and 
cafe.  Then  they  have  returned  as  interpreters  to 
the  United  States.  This  group  of  Americans  has 
made  Mexico  live  in  the  minds  of  many 
Americans. 

The  Seminar  idea,  thus  launched  in  Mexico, 
has  been  applied  to  other  Latin  American  na- 


tions. Three  times,  Seminar  groups  have 
journeyed  to  Guatemala,  twice  to  Cuba,  Haiti, 
and  Santo  Domingo.  A  group  of  thirty-six  met 
on  the  side-lines  of  the  1938  Pan  American  Con- 
ference in  Peru.  Looking  forward,  the  Commit- 
tee plans  to  continue  the  Me.xican  Seminar,  to 
send  small  groups  to  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
American  Republics,  and  to  organize  at  least  one 
Seminar  in  South  America  each  year. 

Interest  in  Latin  America,  so  long  lagging, 
is  now  real.  Americans  are  asking  what  manner 
of  men  are  these  Peruvians,  these  Brazilians, 
these  Mexicans.  This  new  zeal  is  inspired  partly 
by  fear,  partly  by  curiosity.  Fear,  for  the  rumors 
run  that  the  Nazis  are  about  to  get  us  if  we 
don't  watch  out.  Curiosity,  for  we  have  begun  to 
suspect  that  our  neighbors  may  be  interesting. 
Travellers  from  the  United  States  are  heading 
South. 

We  have  a  stake  in  Latin  America.  We  have 
investments  in  oil,  railroads,  bonds,  mines, 
farms.  But  our  stake  outruns  all  that  may  be 
computed  in  dollars.  Our  greatest  stake  is  the 
future  of  our  cooperative  society.  With  Europe 
and  Asia  courting  suicide,  what  is  more  natural 
than  that  Americans — North  and  South — should 
ponder  the  creation  of  a  zone  of  sanity  in  this 
hemisphere?  It  was  the  dream  which  Simon 
Bolivar  shared  with  Jefferson  and  Monroe. 

Today,  the  alien  tongues  of  Berlin  and  Rome 
are  exercising  their  persuasion  among  the  Latin 
Americans — and  with  some  success.  Democracy 
has  not  yet  won  its  right  of  way  from  Hudson 
Bay  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  And  we  are  a-k- 
ing  how  democratic  conviction  may  be  increased. 
There  is  no  fool-proof  answer.  But  any  victory 
for  a  united  democracy  in  the  Americas  requires 
the  creation  of  a  warm,  full-bodied  friendship 
between  the  peoples  of  the  Americas.  And  a 
good  start  has  been  made  whenever  a  few  men 
and  women  from  the  United  States,  from  Mexico, 
from  Argentina,  learn  to  know  and  appreciate 
each  other.  That  is  the  Seminar  idea. 


(Director,  Committee  on  Cultural  Relations  with  Latin  America) 


Those  interested  in  the  Fourteenth  Seminar  in  Mexico,  July  7-27,  should  apply- 
far  further  information  to:  Hubert  Herring,  289  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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My  Tax  Return 

Reflections  After  March  1 5 

fey  Arthur  Garfield  Hays 

Modern  Men  and  Religious  Faith  £>/  James  H. 
Hitler  Marches:  Little  Nations,  What  Now?  fey  R.  W.  Seton-Watson 
ifc  at  Stephens    and  After:  two  articles  by  Gtorgc  Kent  and Bcuhh  AmiJon 


"Gee!  A  Nickel  Left  for  Candy" 


TOYS  or  typewriters,  lamp  bulbs  or  bath- 
tubs— whenever  the  cost  of  an  article  is 
>   lowered  through  economies  in  production,  more 
people  can  buy  the  article.  And  those  who  can 
buy  the  article  anyway  have  money  left  to  buy 
other  things. 

Take  the  case  of  the  electric  refrigerator.  In 
1927,  when  the  average  model  cost  about  $350, 
only  375,000  people  bought  refrigerators.  But 
when,  ten  years  later,  improvements  in  design 
and  manufacturing  had  brought  the  price  down 
to  $170,  six  times  as  many  people  bought  them. 
And  thousands  who,  perhaps,  could  have  paid 
the  higher  price,  were  able  to  use  the  difference 
to  purchase  other  comforts  and  conveniences 
for  themselves  and  their  families. 


The  same  has  been  true  of  hundreds  of  other 
manufactured  articles.  Because  the  scientists, 
engineers,  and  workmen  of  industry  have  de- 
veloped hundreds  of  new  products,  have  con- 
tinually improved  them,  have  learned  how  to 
make  them  less  and  less  expensive,  more  mil- 
lions of  people  have  been  able  to  buy  them. 
And  by  this  process,  industry  has  been  able  to 
provide  the  American  people  with  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  world. 

In  this  progress,  General  Electric,  by  devis- 
ing new  ways  for  electricity  to  speed  the  wheels 
of  industry,  has  played  an  important  part.  By 
continuing  these  efforts,  it  is  helping  today  to 
provide  for  America  still  MORE  GOODS  FOR 
MORE  PEOPLE  AT  LESS  COST. 


G-E  research  and  engineering  have  saved  the  public  from  ten  to  one  hundred  dollars 
jor  every  dollar  they  have  earned  for  General  Electric 


GENERAL  fp  ELECTRIC 

NEW      YORK  — VISIT      THE      G-E      "HOUSE      OF       MAGIC"      AT      THE       FAIRS  — SAN      FRANCISCO 


THE  ROAD  TO  MEXICO 


The  swift  increase  of  interest  in  Latin  America 
persuades  intelligent  Americans  to  see  for  themselves. 
Mexico,  our  nearest  neighbor,  is  an  excellent  place 
to  begin. 

There  are  many  roads  to  Mexico.  You  can  go  by 
steamer,  railroad,  airplane,  automobile. 

There  is  much  to  see  in  Mexico.  There  are 
pyramids,  May.in  cities,  Zapotec  tombs,  Spanish 
churches,  primitive  villages,  modern  cities,  pro- 
gressive schools,  communal  farming  communities, 
volcanoes,  tropics. 

These  things  may  be  seen  by  all  who  go  to  Mexico. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  Mexico  not  so  easily 
approached  by  the  casual  traveller.  The  Annual 
Seminar  offers  an  introduction  to  Mexican  life  in- 
accessible to  the  casual  visitor.  Mexico  has  a  program 
of  vigor  and  reach.  This  social  program  must  be 
discovered  in  the  persons  of  the  men  and  women 
who  teach,  carry  on  health  programs,  conduct  clinics, 
strive  to  lift  the  standards  of  life,  organize  labor,  re- 
cast the  land  system,  reorganize  the  industry  of 
Mexico. 

For  fourteen  years,  the  Committee  on  Cultural 
Relations  with  Latin  America  has  cultivated  the 
acquaintance  of  the  leaders  of  Mexican  life,  and  has 
introduced  responsible  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  Mexicans  who  are  rebuilding  their  country. 

The  Fourteenth  Seminar  in  Mexico,  July  7-27, 
will  divide  its  sessions  between  Cuernavaca,  Taxco, 
Puebla  and  Mexico  City.  The  days  are  filled  with 
lectures,  round  table  discussions,  and  field  trips. 

Among  the  thirty  or  more  who  will  participate  in 
the  program  are: 

Diego  Rivera,  whose  social  philosophy  is  spread 
out  in  magnificent  frescoes  in  Mexico's  public  build- 
ings. 


Federico  Bach,  one  of  Mexico's  keenest  social 
analysts,  who  will  lecture  on  economics  —  land,  oil, 
railroads,  mines. 

Esperanza  Balmaceda  de  Josefe,  preeminent 
leader  of  Mexican  women,  whose  activities  at  the 
recent  Lima  conference  gave  her  a  place  in  interna- 
tional leadership.  Senora  Balmaceda  de  Josefe  will 
give  a  series  of  discussions  of  the  social  pattern  of 
Mexico. 

Berta  Gamboa  de  Camino,  just  returned  from 
several  years  in  Spain,  will  give  lectures  interpreting 
Latin  American  literature. 

We  cannot  announce  the  rest  of  our  faculty  at  this 
time.  But  it  will  include  American  and  Mexican 
authorities  on  international  law,  history,  archeology, 
architecture,  economics. 

Throughout  the  program,  the  future  of  our  inter- 
American  relations  will  be  stressed.  Hubert  Herring, 
the  director  of  the  Seminar  and  recently  returned 
from  Lima,  will  lead  the  section  on  international 
relations. 

Furthermore — This  year  the  Commitee  expects  to 
conduct  a  Roughing  It  program  in  Mexico  in  August. 
This  program  will  include  three  weeks  of  travel  to 
Patzcuaro,  Uruapan  and  Morelia  in  Michoacan,  to 
Oaxaca  and  neighboring  towns — with  lectures  by 
local  leaders,  and  opportunity  to  see  the  social  pro- 
gram of  Mexico  at  work.  The  tentative  dates  for  this 
program  are  August  1-18.  The  costs  will  be  kept 
low.  Those  who  can  combine  the  Seminar  and  the 
Roughing  It  trip  will  have  a  well  rounded  six  weeks' 
introduction  to  one  of  the  most  fascinating  countries 
in  the  world.  Either  the  Seminar  or  the  August 
program  can  be  elected  separately. 


For  full  information,  address: 

HUBERT  HERRING 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CULTURAL  RELATIONS  WITH  LATIN  AMERICA,  INC. 


156  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York  City 


John  Dewey,  Honorary  Chairman  Stuart  Chase,   Chairman 

Florence  E.  Allen,  Henry  Goddard  Leach,  Edward  Alsworth  Ross,  Vice  Chairmen 

Walter   Frank,   Treasurer 
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FEW  things  give  you  so  much  con- 
venience, happiness  and  security 
—all  rolled  into  one — as  your 
telephone. 

Telephone  service  is  not  only 
exceptionally  good — it's  cheap. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  do  people 


get   so  much   service   and   such 
good  service  at  such  low  cost. 

Experienced  management, 
trained  people  and  good  equip- 
ment are  three  important  reasons 
for  this  fact. 

BELL    TELEPHONE    SYSTEM  / 


YOU      ARE      CORDIALLY      INVITED      TO      VISIT      THE      BELL      SYSTEM      EXHIBIT      AT      THE      NEW      YORK      WORLD'S      FAIR 
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The  Gist  of  It 


A  FEW  DAYS  AFTER  THIS   NUMBER  OF  Survey 

Graphic  reaches  you,  you  will  be  reading  re- 
views— and  we  hope  buying  a  copy — of  the 
stimulating  book  from  which  the  leading 
article  is  drawn:  "Democracy  Works"  by 
Arthur  Garfield  Hays  (Random  House,  $3). 
Mr.  Hays,  ever  generous  with  his  great  legal 
talent  whenever  civil  liberties  are  at  stake,  is 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  our  good  fortune  that 
occasionally  he  finds  time  to  write.  (Page 
261)  "Let  Freedom  Ring"  (1928)  and 
"Trial  by  Prejudice"  (1933)  dealt  with  the 
long  struggle  for  civil  liberties;  his  forth- 
coming book  contains  his  observations  and 
reflections  on  the  trend  of  our  times. 

THE    DILEMMA    OF    OUR    TIMES    IS    DESCRIBED 

by  Harold  J.  Ruttenberg  in  terms  of  a  mod- 
ern continuous  steel  mill,  and  the  people 
and  communities  affected  by  each  new  ad- 
vance in  technology.  (Page  266)  Mr.  Rut- 
tenberg's  research  for  the  Steel  Workers 
Organizing  Committee,  an  affiliate  of  the 
CIO,  has  more  than  once  made  headlines. 
Here  he  goes  beneath  the  headlines  to  por- 
tray the  slow,  grim  decline  of  a  steel  town, 
the  puzzled  anger  of  the  men  beaten,  for  the 
time  being,  by  the  machines  which  they  can- 
not help  admiring  and  approving  as  a  great 
long  range  boon  to  man. 

A  PAIR  OF  ARTICLES  TAKES  US  TO  ONE  OF 
the  most  unorthodox  educational  institutions 
in  the  country  (page  270).  George  Kent,  a 
journalist,  tells  about  life  at  Stephens  Col- 
lege: Girls  Will  Be  Women.  And  Beulah 
Amidon,  associate  editor,  and  an  outstanding 
lay  reporter  of  educational  developments, 
carries  the  story  into  the  more  profound  im- 
plications of  education  for  the  world  of  to- 
morrow: Women  Are  Consumers.  Both 
writers  recently  spent  some  time  on  the 
Stephens  campus  at  Columbia,  Mo.  A  return 
trip  in  a  few  years  may  be  interesting:  One 
of  Dr.  Wood's  plans  calls  for  the  erection 
near  the  campus  of  a  series  of  six  houses, 
starting  with  a  board  shack  lit  by  kerosene 
lamps  and  progressing  up  the  economic  scale 
until  the  last  house  will  be  a  many-roomed 
mansion  equipped  with  every  luxury.  The  stu- 
dents will  live  in  these  houses,  buying  food, 
preparing  it,  living  as  their  inhabitants  would 
in  real  life.  It  will  be  not  only  a  training  in 
the  economy  of  various  income  levels  but  a 
training  in  life. 

FOR      A      GENERATION      JAMES       H.      L.EUBA, 

psychologist,  in  his  work  at  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege and  in  a  series  of  significant  published 
studies,  has  been  preoccupied  with  the  nature 
of  religious  faith  in  the  mind  of  man.  In  a 
notable  cross-section  sample  of  the  leading 
minds  in  science  and  letters  he  makes  some 
startling  discoveries.  (Page  277)  Dr.  Leuba, 
now  professor  emeritus,  is  the  author  of  "The 
Belief  in  God  and  Immortality,"  "The  Psy- 
chology of  Mysticism,"  and  "The  Renovation 
of  the  Churches,"  soon  to  be  published  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  and  which  will 
include  in  greater  detail  the  results  of  his 
challenging  recent  researches. 

i  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY,  AS  A  MEDICAL 
specialty,  came  into  widespread  use  during 
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the  World  War.  Its  use  in  salvaging  the  in- 
jured and  crippled  in  peacetimes  is  less  gen- 
erally known  than  it  should  be.  So  we 
assigned  Edith  M.  Stern,  a  well  known 
writer,  now  living  in  Washington,  to  look 
into  the  possibility  of  an  article.  Her  field 
work  was  done  mainly  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia and  Washington;  but  with  the  co- 
operation of  specialists  in  the  field  she  has 
prepared  a  comprehensive  article  on  what  she 
calls  "The  Work  Cure,"  based  on  the  old 
idea  that  "employment  is  nature's  best  physi- 
cian." (Page  282) 

FOR  THE   PAST   THIRTY  YEARS  R.  W.   SETON- 

Watson  (Masaryk  professor  of  central  Euro- 


pean history  in  the  University  of  London 
since  1922),  has  been  a  student  of  Balkan 
history  and  politics.  His  early  work  appeared 
under  the  pseudonym  Scotus  Viator,  but  for 
many  years  now  his  books  and  articles  on 
Slavic,  Bohemian  and  Balkan  questions  have 
added  to  the  vast  prestige  of  his  actual  name. 
His  article  (page  286)  adds  a  distinguished 
postscript  to  the  special  "CALLING  AMER- 
ICA" number  of  Survey  Graphic,  which  was 
published  in  February. 

COPIES  OF  THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF  THE  SPE- 

cial  "CALLING  AMERICA"  number  are  still 
available:  50  cents  each;  three  for  $1.  It  w.ill 
soon  be  brought  out  by  Harpers  as  a  book. 
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ROBERT  HALLOWELL'S  NEW  YORK 


Since  his  sudden  death  two  months  ago,  a  memorial  exhibi- 
tion of  the  work  of  Robert  Hallowell  has  borne  silent  witness 
to  the  zeal  with  which  he  submitted  himself  in  mid-life  to  a 
new  discipline.  Brilliant  water  colors  and  oils,  vital  uncom- 
promising portraits  (a  notable  one  of  his  classmate,  John 
Reed,  hangs  at  Harvard)  and  oil  paintings  done  on  glass  with 
exquisite  care,  indicate  his  drive  toward  new  experiments.  A 
fresh  approach  to  familiar  scenes,  such  as  his  views  of  the 
towers  of  New  York,  was  characteristic  of  his  ever  youthful 
spirit.  Hallowell  was  one  of  the  founders  of  The  New 
Republic  and  its  publisher  until  1925.  He  broke  away  from 
his  desk  in  order  to  attain  what  he  wanted  most — freedom 
to  paint.  This  he  sought  in  France.  From  1926-29  he  spent 
winters  in  New  York  and,  as  vice-president  of  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, applied  his  old  skill  to  promotion  of  Surrey  Graphic. 
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My  Tax  Return 

Reflections  After  March  15 

by  ARTHUR  GARFIELD  HAYS 

A  noted  lawyer  suffers  the  usual  shock  to  his  pocketbook  nerve 
after  filling  out  his  tax  blank,  then  answers  his  own  troubled 
queries  with  more  optimism  than  is  usual  in  downtown  Man- 
hattan where  his  office  is  situated.  His  article  is  drawn  from  his 
forthcoming  book,  "Democracy  Works,"  to  be  brought  out 
March  28  by  Random  House,  through  whose  permission  it  is 
here  published.* 


I  AWAKENED  ON  THE  MORNING  OF  MARCH  15  FEELING  GLOOMY. 

Phis  year's  first  instalment  of  last  year's  income  tax  was 
lue  and  I  didn't  have  any  of  the  last  year's  income  left 
svith  which  to  pay  it.  While  the  clay's  troubles  were  suffi- 
pient  unto  themselves,  I  realized  that  on  April  15  my  first 
instalment  on  the  New  York  State  income  tax  would  be 
:alled  for  on  the  dot,  with  a  penalty  of  100  percent  if  de- 
layed more  than  sixty  days,  thus  making  me  pay  more 
Decause  I  couldn't  pay  less.  On  various  dates  would  come 
school,  water,  and  real  estate  taxes  which  I  pay  either 
directly  or  through  a  landlord.  Then  there  are  hidden 
:axes  designed  "to  get  most  feathers  with  the  least  squawk- 
ing of  the  goose."  My  thoughts  naturally  turned  to  taxa- 
:ion  in  general.  I  wondered  what  part  of  my  income  went 
:or  taxes. 

I  inserted  a  new  blade  into  my  safety  razor.  I  had  paid 
i  2  percent  sales  tax  when  I  bought  the  package.  In  the 
:ost  of  the  blades  to  me  are  included  corporation  taxes  of 
Carious  kinds,  organization,  franchise,  unemployment,  so- 
cial security  and  what  not,  including  real  estate  and  other 
taxes  imposed  on  the  manufacturer  and  his  share  of  auto- 
mobile, truck  and  gasoline  taxes,  or  the  part  his  freight 
rates  contributed  to  the  taxes  paid  by  the  railroads.  Not 
3nly  this,  but  the  manufacturer  had  had  to  buy  raw  ma- 
ferials.  Practically  every  tax  of  the  producer  of  the  raw 

^Copyright  Random  House,  1939. 


material  was  passed  along — his  corporation,  real  estate, 
automobile,  gasoline,  railroad,  and  even  perhaps  process- 
ing taxes.  Now  how  much  of  the  cost  of  this  razor  blade 
was  due  to  taxes  all  down  the  line?  Apply  the  above 
process  to  my  breakfast  food,  the  gas  and  gas  tank  and 
cooking  utensils  used  in  its  preparation,  the  ice  box  used 
in  its  refrigeration.  In  my  food  cost  are  included  part  of 
the  taxes  of  the  farmer  who  raised  the  food,  the  manufac- 
turer who  sold  him  machinery,  the  company  which  proc- 
essed or  packaged  the  food,  the  railroads  or  automobiles 
which  at  various  stages  transported  the  raw  or  finished 
product,  and  the  wholesaler,  jobber,  dealer  and  retailer  of 
the  food.  My  home  is  heated  a  good  part  of  the  year,  and 
lighted  a  good  part  of  the  time.  I  pay  a  tax  on  coal,  oil 
and  electricity,  and  included  in  my  bill  is  a  large  part  of 
the  tax  that  all  the  suppliers  and  their  predecessors  pay. 
I  drive  my  car  to  the  station — I  paid  a  tax  on  its  pur- 
chase. I  pay  a  yearly  registration  tax  and  even  for  a 
license  without  which  I  am  not  permitted  to  drive  the  car. 
I  fill  up  with  gasoline,  the  price  of  which  is  increased  30 
percent  by  a  tax.  I  commute  to  the  city,  take  a  subway 
downtown.  Included  in  my  fare  are  the  taxes  on  the  com- 
panies which  transport  me.  I  get  to  my  office  where  the 
rent  we  pay  includes  real  estate  and  other  taxes  of  my 
landlord.  I  use  stationery  and  other  supplies,  telegraph, 
telephone  and  other  services — all  of  which  shift  a  part  of 
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the  tax  burden  to  me,  and  in  my  office  we  pay  a  business, 
social  security  and  unemployment  tax.  (We  try  to  shift 
these  to  our  clients,  as  well  as  the  taxes  the  other  fellows 
put  on  us,  but  we  don't  show  it  on  the  bill.)  At  lunch  a 
sales  tax  is  added  to  my  food  check,  and  there  is  included 
a  part  of  the  rent  which  pays  a  part  of  the  real  estate  taxes 
of  my  restauranteur's  landlord.  I  buy  cigarettes  and  tobac- 
co which  bear  a  heavy  tax,  or  I  might  have  a  drink  which 
bears  a  heavier  one.  In  the  evening  I  may  go  to  the  thea- 
ter and  pay  an  "amusement"  tax  as  well  as  a  share  of  the 
taxes  of  the  producing  company,  its  landlord,  and  every- 
body included  in  the  production.  And  in  addition  to  all  of 
this  are  taxes  (though  we  don't  use  the  word)  which  in- 
dustry has  been  able  to  impose  by  monopolies,  trade  agree- 
ments, sabotage,  and  all  those  other  artificial  curbs  to 
production  which  add  to  the  price  of  a  large  and  increasing 
proportion  of  what  I  buy. 

Finally,  my  day  is  ended.  While  worrying  about  the  in- 
come tax  which  I  didn't  pay,  I  again  fell  into  a  troubled 
sleep,  haunted  by  dreams  of  tax  collectors  who  seemed  to 
have  left  no  surplus  to  pay  the  butcher,  the  baker  and 
candlestick  maker.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  immigrant, 
realizing  that  everything  was  taxed,  and  who  had  in  the 
fervor  of  war  patriotism  bought  a  Liberty  Bond,  wrote  to 
the  government,  "I  read  in  the  paper  that  interest  is  due 
to  my  bond.  Let  me  know  when  and  where  to  pay  it." 

Sometimes  I  dream  that  I  am  very  rich.  The  dream  be- 
comes a  nightmare  that  I  have  an  income  of  a  million 
dollars.  My  federal  income  tax"  is  $681,000;  state  tax  per- 
haps $100,000.  About  20  percent  remains.  Out  of  this  come 
real  estate,  personal  property,  and  all  the  other  indirect 
and  hidden  taxes.  But  then  I  sleep  more  peacefully  in  the 
realization  that  the  total  annual  burden  can  never  be  more 
than  100  percent  of  my  million-dollar  income,  unless  I 
have  capital  losses  which  I  might  have  to  pay  from  cur- 
rent income. 

My  dream  shifts — we  are  playing  poker.  The  "kitty"  is 
getting  all  the  money  so  that  chips  are  scarce,  particularly 
blue  chips.  We  all  demand  that  the  "kitty"  get  into  the 
game.  At  first  the  "kitty"  demurs,  saying,  "My  business 
is  merely  to  control  the  game."  But  we  all  insist  that  the 
"kitty"  must  extend  her  functions  or  we  will  all  go  broke. 

Taxes  as  Revenue 

AM  I  JOINING  IN  THE  JEREMIADS  OF  The  Neu>  Yor/{  Her- 
ald Tribune,  The  Chicago  Tribune,  and  the  countless  tax- 
payers' associations  who  would  have  the  poor  share  the 
tax,  if  not  the  wealth,  of  the  rich?  Not  at  all,  The  rates  of 
income  taxation  in  higher  brackets  may  have  to  be  re- 
vised. In  an  effort  to  bring  about  a  fairer  distribution  of 
the  tax  burden  and  of  income,  we  may,  because  of  high 
rates,  actually  collect  less,  and  we  may  have  brought  about 
a  situation  which  defeats  the  more  important  purpose  of 
greater  production.  Sudden  raises  in  rates  often  cause  such 
economic  dislocation  as  to  bring  no  net  return. 

No  just  complaint  can  be  made  by  the  rich  that  they 
pay  more  than  their  share.  The  government  revenue  de- 
rived from  automobile  owners'  taxes  in  1936  was  $1,448,- 
266,976.  Individual  income  taxes  fell  far  short  of  this 
amount.  And  94  percent  of  all  motor  cars  are  owned  by 
families  with  incomes  of  less  than  $3000. 

The  tax  rates  on  incomes  in  higher  brackets  have  been 
so  large  that  there  is  little  inducement  to  gamble  or  in- 
vest, for  the  government  would  take  most  of  the  return. 
Tax  exempt  securities  have  been  the  attractive  field  of  in- 


vestment. Something  must  be  done  about  that.  Capital 
gains  and  undistributed  profits  taxes  have  exaggerated 
the  condition  and  what  little  has  been  lacking  to  deter  in- 
vestment has  been  supplied  by  government  regulation  of 
Wall  Street  and  other  investment  markets,  the  reason  for 
which  is  much  like  that  for  prohibition — that  it  is  the 
duty  of  government  to  protect  people  from  themselves. 
With  exceptions  not  important  here,  we  require  the  filing 
of  voluminous  reports  with,  and  approval  by,  the  SEC, 
before  permitting  the  issue  of  securities.  There  have  here- 
tofore been  vast  reservoirs  of  information,  but  we  now 
require  more  data  in  order  to  protect  those  who  have 
heretofore  neglected  to  make  use  of  the  already  available 
sources  of  information.  Time  must  elapse  before  we  find 
out  whether  everything  is  in  order.  By  that  time  the  mar- 
ket for  investment  securities  may  have  changed.  It's  diffi- 
cult to  do  business  if  everything  one  does  must  await 
checking  by  some  government  department.  There  must  be 
some  simpler  way  to  protect  us  from  dishonesty.  The  in- 
convenience, expense  and  loss  to  honest  men  is  a  heavy 
price  to  pay  in  order  to  prevent  the  cheat  from  doing  busi- 
ness. Nor  does  it  prevent  him.  Draconian  laws  prevent 
quick  decision,  temper  the  natural  flow  of  business  and 
deter  investment.  The  effect  is  not  only  to  make  the  rich 
poorer  but  everybody  else  as  well. 

Lack  of  investment  is  in  part  due  to  the  depression.  The 
continuation  of  the  depression  is  in  part  due  to  the  lack 
of  investment.  It  would  seem  obvious,  however,  that  we 
should  encourage  the  storing  up  of  income,  the  replenish- 
ment of  capital,  to  lead  to  investment.  Our  expenditures 
today — local,  state  and  national — are  almost  $18  billion 
per  annum.  Our  tax  yield,  at  present  high  rates  from  in- 
dividual income  taxes,  is  not  7  percent  of  this  amount. 
(The  gain  is  not  worth  the  candle.)  We  could  encourage 
investment  by  reducing  the  rates  in  the  higher  brackets. 

But  how  are  you  to  bring  about  a  situation  where  we 
share  more  equitably  the  recurring  wealth  (by  which  I 
mean  the  annual  income)  without  taking  unduly  from 
the  large  incomes?  I  have  referred  to  the  law  of  "dimin- 
ishing returns,"  and  to  the  dislocation  of  the  accustomed 
process  which  normally  led  to  investment,  accelerated  pro- 
duction and  progress.  The  answer  will  come  when  we 
realize  that  producing  more,  not  dividing  up,  is  the  road 
to  prosperity. 

Taxes  as  a  Social  Instrument 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  TAX  BURDEN  IS  SHOWN  BY  THE  FOLLOW- 

ing  figures:* 


Year 

1860 
1870 
1880 
1902 
1913 
1920 
1925 
1928 
1930 
1936 


Federal    State  and  Local 
Taxes  Taxes 

(In  Millions) 


52 

382 

313 

525 

663 

5,709 

2,963 

3,201 

3,480 

3,847 


94 

281 

314 

860 

1,597 

3,265 

4,918 

6,148 

6,797 

6,651 


Total 

146 
663 

627 

1,385 

2,260 

8,974 

7,881 

9,349 

10,277 

10,498 


Per 
Capitt 

4.63 
17.14 
12.47 
17.45 
23.49 
84.77 
68.33 
77.86 
83.71 
81.74 


Even  with  price  levels  ranging  from  111  to  1870  to  7S 
in  1880,  100  in  1913,  170  in  1925,  179  in  1929  and  142  in 
1937,  the  increase  is  staggering  to  those  who  feel  that  the 

*  "Recent  Social  Trends,"  1936  figures  from  "Cost  of  Government  in  th< 
United  States,"  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  (1938).  In  tb< 
United  Kingdom,  taxes  of  1936-7  were  959  million  pounds,  or  20.31 
pounds  per  capita;  in  France  in  1936,  1139  francs  per  capita;  in  G«r 
many  230.72  Reichmarks  per  capita. 
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only  purpose  of  government  is  to  govern  and  that  that 
government  is  best  that  governs  least. 

Total  receipts  of  government  are  greater  than  the  taxes. 
Today  expenses  are  far  greater  than  either.  Probably  the 
figures  from  the  federal  government  make  clear  the  trend 
applicable  as  well  to  state  and  local  governments: 

According  to  World  Almanac  figures,  the  1789-91  an- 
nual cost  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  was 
about  $4  million — our  present  cost  for  about  five  hours. 
By  1825  we  had  reached  a  figure  of  $17  million,  less  than 
a  present  day's  cost;  by  1850,  $45  million — the  cost  of  two 
days. 

Astronomical  as  our  present  figures  appear,  gigantic  as 
they  are  compared  to  those  of  the  early  days  of  the  Repub- 
lic, there  is  reason  to  believe  that  at  the  end  of  the  next 
hundred  years,  these  figures  will  be  used  as  an  indication 
of  the  simplicity  and  parochialism  of  government  func- 
tion in  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century.  After  all,  fig- 
ures are  relative,  as  all  countries  learn  in  times  of  inflation. 

MORE  IMPORTANT  THAN  THE  FIGURES  THEMSELVES  ARE  THREE 

considerations:  First,  the  equity  of  the  apportionment  of 
the  tax  burden;  second,  what  proportion  of  the  national 
income  is  spent  by  the  government;  third,  for  what  do 
we  spend  the  money  ?  The  trend  in  these  will  throw  some 
light  on  the  direction  in  which  our  society  is  moving. 


1 


In  1913,  taxes  of  all  our  government  agencies  totalled 
about  two  and  a  quarter  billions;  in  1922,  about  seven 

and  a  half  billions;  in  1930,  ten  and  a  quarter  billions; 

and  in  1937,  about  ten  and  one  half  billions. 
I  have  not  the  figures  covering  all  tax  collections  classi- 

ied  subsequent  to  1930,  but  the  percentages  of  burden  of 

federal  taxes  throws  light  on  the  question  we  are  consider- 
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ing.  Income,  gift  and  estate  taxes  constituted  almost  half 
the  federal  revenue  for  1937;  liquor  and  tobacco  taxes 
almost  an  additional  quarter. 

In  1913,  almost  90  percent  of  the  taxes  came  from  three 
sources:  general  property,  liquor  and  tobacco,  and  cus- 
toms. In  1923,  about  52  percent  and  in  1930,  57  percent. 

We  are  gradually  placing  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
burdens  of  taxation  on  those  who  reap  the  benefit,  and 
on  those  best  able  to  pay  who  by  reason  of  their  financial 
position  are  the  greater  beneficiaries  of  stable  government. 

^  As  time  goes  on,  the  trend  is  not  only  toward  greater 
^»  public  spending,  but  toward  the  spending  by  the  vari- 
ous governments  of  a  far  greater  proportion  of  the  na- 
tional income.  This  tendency,  if  it  continues,  may  well 
revolutionize  the  whole  scheme  of  our  society.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  generations,  in  view  of  the  responsibilities 
increasingly  undertaken  by  the  government,  we  all  may, 
in  a  sense,  be  working  on  commission,  for  a  percentage  of 
what  we  earn.  Those  in  the  high  income  brackets  and  the 
heirs  of  large  estates  feel  that  we  have  come  on  those  days 
now,  but  they  fail  to  realize  that  this  may  benefit  them  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  us. 

These  huge  increases  in  taxation  and  government  spend- 
ing are  due  largely  to  the  World  War  and  die  depression. 
But  the  trend  has  been  running  in  this  direction  for  gen- 
erations. The  federal  government  bore  the  cost  of  the 
war.  Yet  between  1913  and  1922,  annual  expenditures  of 
state  and  local  governments  increased  from  1597  millions 
to  4016  millions  (and  thereafter  to  1930,  to  6797  millions). 
Making  every  allowance  for  the  growth  in  population 
and  the  difference  in  dollar  value,  there  is  still  a  tremen- 
dous and  growing  proportionate  increase  from  year  to 
year. 

A  tabulation  of  the  percentages  of  all  govern- 
ment expenditures  to  national  income  makes  the 
trend  clear.* 
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1920  6,694,565,389  62.83  6,482,090,191 
1925  3,780,148,685  32.91  3,529,643,446 
1928  4,042,348,156  33.73  3,643,519,875 
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High  trends 
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1921,  then 
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1930  4,177,941,702  33.91  3,994,152,487  32.42    (Depression) 

1932  2,005,725,437  16.06  5,153,644,895  41.28 

1935  3,790,045,732  29.88  7,375,825,166  56.19 

1936  4,115,956,615  32.17  8,879,798,258  69.41 

1937  5,293,840,237  40.93  8,105,158,547  62.69* 

The  total  expenditures  of  all  government  agencies  are  two  to  three  times  these 
figutes.  In  normal  times  federal  expenditures  have  been  about  one  third  the 
total;  in  recent  years  about  one  half.  For  instance  in  1936,  total  expenditures 
were  17,047  millions  as  against  federal  expenditures  of  8  billion  odd  shown 
above. 

*  In  this  figure  are  included  recovery  and  relief  expenditures  ot  over  $1,150,000,000  and  proportionate 
amounts  in  prior  years  since  1932. 
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Of  course  since  1930  we  have  been  paying  for 
the  depression  and  we  should  perhaps  regard  the 
figures  as  of  no  more  consequence  than  during  the 
years  we  paid  for  the  war.  Since  1932  the  govern- 
ment has  spent  an  amount  equal  to  about  30  to  35 
percent  of  the  national  income.  I  say  this  not  in 
criticism.  I  believe  it  has  been  necessary.  And  we 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  government 
has  acquired  valuable  assets.  They  may  be  capital 
assets  or  frozen  assets;  some  of  them  may  not  bring 
in  direct  income;  but  they  are  there  and  add  to 
our  national  health,  wealth,  and  well-being. 

The  upward  trend  is  likely  to  continue.  You 
may  not  like  this  tendency.  Your  wishes  will  not 
change  the  facts.  You  may  protest  against  high 
taxes  and  government  extravagance,  against  waste 
and  government  inefficiency,  against  trial  and 
error  methods  which  appear  to  be  all  trial  and  all 
error.  You  may  persuade  the  voters  to  put  another 
political  party  in  power,  or  to  elect  enough  oppo- 
sition candidates  to  block  effective  action.  But  your 

*  Chart  in  "The  National  Debt  and  Government  Credit,  1937," 
Twentieth  Century  Fund.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  relation- 
ship in  foreign  countries:  in  1935-37  the  percentages  were: 
28.5  for  the  U.S.;  29.7  for  Great  Britain;  and  39.9  for  France. 
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Taxes,  direct  and  indirect,  paid  by  four  typical  families 
of  the  same  size.  They  are  all  home  owners,  have  cars, 
and  buy  tobacco  and  liquor. 

(From  "Our  Taxes  —  and  What  They  Buy,"  published  by  the 
Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc.,  New  York.) 
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new  party  will  be  obliged  to 
adopt  policies  which  will 
promote  general  welfare; 
and  to  avoid  calamity,  it  will 
continue  on  a  course  of  in- 
creased government  spend- 
ing despite  political  watch- 
words of  thrift  and  economy. 

For  the  only  way  to  prosperity  is  to  increase  the  national 
income  and  the  mass  purchasing  power. 

As  an  illustration,  it  is  significant  that  in  the  by-election 
of  1938,  while  all  Republican  candidates  deprecated  the 
huge  government  expenditures,  none  of  them  suggested 
cutting  down  on  relief,  government  work  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, any  of  the  major  New  Deal  social  measures.  They 
merely  intimated  that  they  would  do  these  things  without 
spending  money. 

By  1929  an  amount  equal  to  almost  15  percent  of  the 
national  income  was  spent  by  the  government.  When  and 
if  we  get  back  to  normal,  the  proportion  may  be  20  per- 
cent; in  another  generation,  30  percent.  In  spite  of  up- 
sets and  dislocations  causing  violent  fluctuations,  the  up- 
ward trend  will  probably  continue,  gradually  and  slowly, 
in  that  democratic  way  which  is  called  "muddling  through." 

3    We  now  come  to  the  question:  For  what  is  govern- 
•  ment  money  spent?  What  have  been  the  trends  there? 
With  governments,  as  with  individuals,  the  purpose  and 
end  are  more  important  than  the  fact  of  spending. 

In  order  to  keep  us  properly  informed,  the  National  Man- 
ufacturers' Association  issued  a  little  pamphlet.  It  seems 
that  taxes  are  too  high,  that  there  is  no  use  soaking  the 
rich,  and  that  men  would  earn  more  if  they  didn't  work 
less.  But  the  pamphlet  agreed  that  "taxes  are  necessary": 

There  are  a  multitude  of  f  unc- 

TAXES  tions    that    government    must 

]7%  perform.  We  need  schools  and 

roads  and  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection. We  must  have  an  army 
and  navy  for  our  defense.  We 
must  have  legislators  to  make 
the  laws  and  a  large  number 
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of  civil  employes  to  do  the  things  that  government  needs  to  do 

This  was  one  of  a  hallelujah  series  of — what  year,  dc 
you  think — 1936!  It  was  called  "You  and  Industry"  series 
It  congratulates  us  and  itself  on  our  high  standards  of  liv 
ing.  Government  must  not  intervene  "in  the  ordinary 
processes  of  production  and  distribution."  It  should  con- 
tinue in  its  "normal  role  of  umpire,"  "Down  with  Wag 
ner  labor  acts"  and  such  like!  "Edison,  MacCormick, 
Singer  and  a  galaxy  of  inventors  were  the  sons  of  poor 
men.  Carnegie,  Schwab,  Ford,  Chrysler  and  thousands  ol 
other  manufacturers  rose  from  the  ranks."  To  retain  out 
opportunities  and  high  standards,  government  should  pro- 
vide only  the  accustomed  services  of  highways,  laws,  edu- 
cation, protection,  defense  and  the  hiring  of  men  "to  dc 
the  things  that  government  needs  to  do." 

There  was  a  time  in  history  when  many  of  the  services 
mentioned  above  were  private,  when  even  public  defense 
was  in  the  hands  of  private  mercenaries.  Much  as  private 
defense  is  today  in  the  hands  of  mercenaries  supplied  by 
Bergdoff  and  other  detective  agencies  to  the  strike-bound 
industrialists. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  manufacturers,  the  tarifl 
is  no  doubt  one  of  the  things — perhaps  the  one  thing— 
along  economic  lines  "that  government  needs  to  do.' 
There  has  been  no  complaint  about  the  Department  oi 
Commerce,  or  expenditures  on  the  navy  made  necessary 
to  protect  Americans  owning  property  or  doing  business 
abroad.  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  was  cre- 
ated during  the  Hoover  administration  in  order  to  help 
out  business  corporations.  The  purpose  of  such  laws  has 
been  "to  give  security  to  property  owners,  to  industrial- 
ists, to  merchants  and  to  bankers." 

If  the  conservative  critics  of  pump-priming  knew  theii 
history  they  would  know  that  the  government  has  always 
used  a  pump.  Much  of  the  national  domain  was  given 
away,  at  first  to  the  veterans  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
The  railroads  were  pumped  into  existence  by  free  grants 
of  land,  which  were  the  basis  of  scandalous  speculation 
Building  roads,  subsidizing  canals,  dredging  waterways 
subsidies  to  build  up  a  merchant  marine,  franchises  in  per- 
petuity to  public  utilities,  power  to  banks  to  issue  cur- 
rency, and  in  addition  a  vast  amount  of  plain  pork-barrel 
legislation — all  for  the  purpose  of  priming  the  pump 
Stripped  of  its  pretenses,  much  of  the  criticism  of  pump- 
priming  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  new  pump  is  a  mod- 
ern instrument  meeting  human  needs  instead  of  fostering 
speculation.  When  the  pump  is  once  primed,  it  may  oper- 
ate for  some  time  to  come;  and  if  we  keep  it  going,  we 
won't  have  to  prime  it. 

Those  opposed  to  government  social  service  must  base 
their  argument  on  other  ground  than  objection  to  govern- 
ment mingling  in  the  economic  side  of  life. 

Taxes  were  necessary  for  many  purposes  in  1936  which 
were  not  regarded  as  governmental  functions  a  generation 
ago,  and  a  generation  ago  taxes  were  needed  for  many 
purposes  not  regarded  as  governmental  a  generation  be- 
fore that. 

Payment  of  15  or  20  percent  of  national  income  doesn't 
seem  too  high  for  national  defense,  education,  police  and 
fire  protection,  for  tribunals  to  get  disputes  settled  (which 
is  almost  as  important  as  working  out  justice),  for  public 
health  and  for  a  myriad  of  things  which  can  be  handled 
better  collectively  than  singly.  Imagine  what  a  mess  oui 
life  would  be  in  a  complicated  society  if  we  tried  to  han- 
dle these  undertakings  other  than  collectively.  The  argu 
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ment  applies  to  food,  clothing  and  shelter  as  well,  if  we 
cannot  make  and  distribute  a  sufficient  supply  any  other 
way. 

The  notable  change  has  been  in  the  growth  of  new  serv- 
ices. But  here  too  is  no  novelty.  Controls  and  activities 
relating  to  commerce  and  industry,  transportation,  com- 
munication, public  health  and  welfare,  promotion  of  edu- 
cation, science  and  research,  have  had  a  tremendous 
growth  through  two  generations.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  Department  of  Commerce,  federal 
activities  dealing  with  natural  resources,  those  concerning 
agricultural  services  with  extension  departments  which 
have  to  do  with  the  investigation  and  suppression  of  plant 
and  animal  pests  and  diseases,  maternity  and  health  bu- 
reaus, bureaus  of  standards,  research  departments,  voca- 
tional education  and  rehabilitation  departments,  sanitation 
and  irrigation  projects— all  of  these  were  on  their  way  be- 
fore the  depression — and  before  Roosevelt.  "It  has  been 
estimated  that  perhaps  one  third  of  the  actual  types  of 
administrative  work  carried  on  by  the  federal  government 
in  1930  had  not  been  authorized  prior  to  1915."*  Then 
came  the  Federal  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
the  NRA,  the  AAA,  the  TVA,  the  PWA,  the  WPA,  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act,  the  Corporation  Registration  Act 
and  innumerable  other  agencies  of  government. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1937,  out  of  the  federal  ex- 
penditures of  over  $8,000,000,000,  economic  assistance  to 
the  public  totalled  over  $4,300,000,000.  The  expenditures 
of  1937  show  not  much  greater  totals  for  war  costs  than  in 
1932.  Naturally  the  percentages  have  changed.  About  30 
percent  represents  war  costs;  over  50  percent  is  devoted 
to  economic  reconstruction.  Of  course  we  will  agree  that  if 
we  could  get  the  reconstruction  without  spending  the 
money,  we  would  be  better  off.  The  "recession"  in  the 
middle  of  1937  indicated  what  would  happen  if  the  gov- 
ernment didn't  "prime  the  pump." 

Money  for  the  American  Dream 

Is   THIS    A    PLEA    OR    AN    ARGUMENT    FOR    RoOSEVELT,    FOR   THE 

New  Deal  or  the  Democratic  Party?  It  is  not  so  intended. 
I  am  thrilled  that  the  government  under  Roosevelt's  lead- 
ership has  undertaken  what  seems  to  me  should  be  a 
prime  responsibility  of  any  government — to  assure  its  citi- 
zens food  and  shelter.  I  am  not  appalled  at  government 
spending.  Like  every  man  who  is  not  "in  politics,"  how- 
ever, I  have  my  own  set  of  complaints,  criticisms  and 
grievances. 

The  fact  is  that  "the  Government,"  moved  by  a  public 
demand  which  was  sensed  by  an  acute  politician,  "has  as- 
sumed a  more  prominent  role  in  the  national  economy 
than  before  the  depression."  Many  hope  that  the  present 
situation  may  prove  to  be  an  exception.  Where  the  desir- 
able balance  between  public  and  private  activity  may  be, 
no  one  can  tell,  and  of  course  it  shifts  from  time  to  time. 
We  should  be  concerned  chiefly,  not  with  the  amount  of 
government  expenditures,  but  with  seeking  to  find  and 
hold  the  proper  balance  in  the  changing  and  complicated 
world  in  which  we  live. 

Consider  what  this  means  in  relation  to  the  development 
of  democracy  in  the  future.  Heretofore,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  public's  business  has  been  nobody's  business.  We  had 
no  common  interest  in  the  day-to-day  accretion  of  the 
common  wealth.  Certainly,  if  it  is  true  that  the  most  sen- 

1  Recent    Social    Trends — "The    Growth    of    Governmental     Functions,"    by 
Wooddy. 
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sitive  of  our  nerves  is  em- 
bedded in  our  pocketbooks, 
we  shall  be  more  sensitive 
as  to  what  is  done  with  our 
money.  We  shall  demand  a 
higher  standard  in  the  elec- 
tion of  our  public  servants 
because  we  shall  understand 
better  the  importance  of  public  jobs  to  our  private  inter- 
ests. Without  going  through  the  agonies  of  revolution,  we 
shall  have  the  sense  of  participation  which  gives  new  dig- 
nity to  the  human  being.  We  shall  be  engaged  in  one 
capacity  or  another  in  that  "great  adventure"  which  Stuart 
Chase  foreshadows  in  "Man  and  Machines."  He  calls  it 
"the  boldest,  most  exhilarating,  most  dangerous  adventure 
that  ever  challenged  the  intelligence  and  spirit  of  man- 
kind." He  means  the  adventure  of  building  the  New 
America  which  can  be  built  only  with  the  full  use  of  that 
instrument  of  our  common  will  which  we  call  government. 

Housing — for  Example 

WHERE  is  THE  MONEY  COMING  FROM  TO  BUILD  THE  NEW 
America?  Where  did  the  money  come  from  to  build  our 
highways?  The  automobile  industry  brought  direct  and  in- 
direct employment  to  millions,  and  eventually  the  auto- 
mobile itself  became  a  prime  source  of  taxation.  We  have 
built  roads  at  the  rate  of  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  a  year. 
Yet  less  than  a  billion  and  a  half  has  been  appropriated  for 
public  housing  and  slum  clearance,  while  we  are  actually 
trying  to  find  work  for  idle  hands  to  do.  There  are  more 
sources  of  taxation  in  the  maintenance  of  a  home  than 
arise  from  an  automobile,  and  they  grow  just  as  fast.  Why 
don't  we  go  to  it  with  an  immense  housing  program  ?  The 
automobile,  radio  and  airplane  once  didn't  look  like  sound 
investments.  But  men  were  willing  to  gamble  on  a  new 
product.  There's  nothing  new  about  building  houses.  But 
it's  a  poor  private  investment  today.  A  huge  building  pro- 
gram is  too  big  for  any  but  government  undertaking.  The 
last  few  years  have  compelled  us  to  leap  where  before  we 
crept.  With  housing  the  command  is  "Forward  double- 
time!"  The  indirect  returns  which  the  government  will 
get  would  not  go  to  a  private  individual.  It  is  a  natural 
extension  of  government 
functions.  The  habit  of  <g£r^i«t  TAXES 


spending  for  public  use  will 
be  pretty  well  ingrained 
someday.  It  does  not  seem 
likely  or  desirable  to  go  back 
to  pre-automobile  days. 
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This  finishing   train   in   an   eighty-inch   continuous   hot   strip   steel   mill  represents  the  manless  modern  trend 


The  Big  Morgue 


by  HAROLD  J.  RUTTENBERG 

What  happens  to  a  steel  town,  and  to  steel  workers,  when  modern  tech 
nology  sweeps  old  methods  aside?  Whatever  the  long  range  gain  through 
efficiency,  the  first  effect,  according  to  this  researcher,  is  a  lot  of  dead  jobs 
gone  forever  in  the  big  new  continuous  production  mills. 


A.S    WE    APPROACHED    SxEELVILLE*    FROM    THE    OTHER    SIDE    OF 

the  river,  we  could  see  the  graceful  silvery  mill  stretching 
more  than  half  a  mile  behind  the  town,  at  the  foot  of 
one  of  the  hills  that  form  the  rich  industrial  Ohio  River 
Valley.  The  late  afternoon  sun  reflecting  from  the  gal- 
vanized roof  cast  an  orange  light  across  the  milltown 
houses  and  the  rusty  abandoned  mill  by  the  river.  En- 
tering at  the  north  end  of  the  vast  structure,  the  endless 
ceiling  drew  my  eyes  until  I  had  the  feeling  of  infinity 
that  one  gets  staring  down  a  railroad  track.  We  emerged 
two  hours  later  from  the  southern  end  fascinated,  ex- 
hausted, bewildered. 

Just  before  leaving  the  mill  I  met  Mike  Michaels,  an 
officer  of  the  local  union,  sweeping  up  paper,  bale  tie 
ends,  and  dust  in  the  shipping  room.  Mike  came  to  Amer- 
ica from  Wales  in  1904  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  His  father 
was  one  of  the  experienced  Welsh  hand-mill  workers  the 
company  imported  to  run  the  now  abandoned  sheet  mill 
when  it  was  first  built.  Mike  had  worked  there  himself 
for  over  thirty  years  until  it  was  closed  last  year.  For 
twenty  years  he  was  a  roller,  an  "aristocrat  of  labor," 
earning  $12  to  $15  a  day.  Now  he  was  doing  a  laborer's 

*  All  names   used  are   fictitious. 


job,  at  63  cents  an  hour.  Less  than  two  hundred  of  th< 
fifteen  hundred  displaced  sheet  mill  workers  in  Steelvilli 
found  jobs  in  the  strip  mill.  "What  do  you  think  of  her?' 
Mike  asked. 

"It's  impressive,"  a  friend  with  me  replied,  "impres 
sive — all  that  big  automatic  machinery  running  virtual!; 
without  manpower,  like  the  works  of  a  delicate  Swisi 
watch!" 

Mike  leaned  on  his  broom  and  with  some  bitternes: 
said:  "Impressive,  huh!  I'd  call  it  oppressive,  I  would 
Here  I  am  pushing  a  broom,  where  I  started  over  thin; 
years  back.  I'm  not  an  old  man  yet.  I've  not  turned  fifty 
But  I'm  too  old  to  work  on  any  of  that  impressive,  ' 
call  it  oppressive,  machinery.  They  got  a  bunch  of  buttoi 
pushers  running  this  mill,  young  palookas  I  call  them 
just  kids." 

"He   merely   meant   it   is    impressive   mechanically," 
interrupted. 

Mike  pointed  to  the  endless  ceiling  with  the  massivi 
machinery  under  it.  "Look  at  her!"  he  said.  "You  know 
what  we  call  her? — 'The  Big  Morgue.'  The  few  of  u: 
old  hand-mill  men  that  got  something  to  do  here  ain't  si 
bad  off  as  the  thirteen  hundred  or  more  fellows  that  an 
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out  starving  on  relief  or  struggling  on  WPA.  When  we 
meet  on  the  street  and  get  to  talking  we  call  this  'the 
Big  Morgue,'  the  place  where  all  our  jobs  went  dead." 

No  Place  for  the  Displaced 

EIGHTY-FIVE  THOUSAND  HAND-MILL  WORKERS  ARE  LESS  FOR- 
tunate  than  Mike  Michaels.  They  are  permanently  dis- 
placed and  cannot  even  get  a  laboring  job  in  the  strip 
mills.  Their  plight  as  individuals  is  tragic.  Ralph  Urbanic, 
typical  of  the  many  displaced  workers  I  have  talked  with, 
was  earning  $10  a  day  in  the  hand-mill  at  New  Castle, 
Pa.,  when  it  was  operating.  Of  German-Slavic  descent, 
hair  just  turning  gray  in  his  mid-forties,  Ralph  stands 
six  feet  tall,  a  heavy  fellow  with  strained  eyes  behind 
thick  glasses.  His  steel  mill  experience  covers  his  whole 
life  as  a  worker,  he  told  me: 

I've  worked  in  this  mill  for  thirty-three  years,  since  I  was 
thirteen  years  old.  Twenty  years  ago  I  could  have  become  a 
welder,  but  I  stuck  to  the  mill  'cause  it  paid  more.  They 
won't  call  me  to  work  at  the  strip  mill,  I'm  too  old.  Maybe 
my  two  boys  that  worked  with  me  in  the  mill  will  be 
called.  They're  both  on  WPA,  one  has  two  kids,  and  the 
other  just  married  last  year.  If  they  can  save  enough  money, 
they'll  go  into  the  trucking  business.  My  unemployment 
compensation  ran  out  last  week,  and  we'll  have  to  go  on 
relief  so  I  can  get  on  WPA.  I  can't  get  a  job  at  my  trade 
'cause  the  strip  mills  are  putting  the  hand-mills  on  the  bum. 
The  only  work  I've  had  in  a  year  was  a  few  months  at 
Shenango  [the  other  hand-mill  in  New  Castle  which  nor- 
mally employs  2800].  Not  more  than  a  couple  hundred  of 
the  twelve  hundred  men  in  our  mill  got  work  at  Shenango, 
but  they've  all  been  let  out.  Anyway,  the  Shenango  men 
expect  to  be  through  most  anytime  now.  I've  spent  all  my 
life  here,  I  wouldn't  want  to  leave.  Ma  and  I  will  have  to 
just  get  along  on  lower  wages,  now  that  the  kids  are  grown 
up.  My  youngest  boy  and  his  wife  are  living  with  us  now. 
.  .  .  It's  terrible.  We're  all  looking  for  the  Government  to 
do  something.  The  fellows  on  WPA  are  complainin'  that 
they  ain't  making  enough  to  live.  Isn't  there  something  the 
Government  can  do  to  tax  those  G — d —  machines  that  put 
so  many  men  out  of  work?  I  can  mind  when  a  fellow 
wouldn't  want  a  nicer  town  to  live  in.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
you  would  never  believe  New  Castle  would  come  to  this.  .  .  . 

In  New  Castle  there  is  still  hope,  because  the  idle  mill 
has. not  been  dismantled.  Several  hand-mill  men  told  me 
that  "there  is  a  rumor  in  town  that  the  strip  mill  is  a 
failure,  and  the  company  will  have  to  reopen  our  mill." 
I  heard  from  more  than  a  score  of  hand-mill  men  in 
Monessen,  Pa.,  where  sixteen  hundred  were  displaced, 
"The  company  will  have  to  start  our  mill  again  when  war 
begins  in  Europe."  All  such  hopes,  however,  are  gone  in 
Clarksburg  and  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  and  Scottdale, 
Pa.  The  companies  decided  to  dismantle  their  hand-mills 
there,  but  finding  it  was  cheaper  to  give  them  away,  the 
mills  were  turned  over  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  "a 
group  of  citizens"  to  attract  new  industries,  provided,  of 
course,  that  steel  products  were  not  manufactured  in  them. 

The  group  reactions  of  the  displaced  workers,  with 
one  exception,  have  been  as  varied  as  they  have  -been 
futile.  When  their  mill  was  closed  down,  the  eleven 
hundred  Elwood,  Ind.,  workers  offered  to  work  for  20 
percent  less  wages  if  the  company  would  resume  opera- 
tions. The  offer  was  rejected  for  several  reasons:  one  be- 
ing that  even  if  the  men  worked  for  nothing,  the  com- 
pany's strip  mills  could  produce  a  superior  product  at 
lower  costs.  In  sharp  contrast,  the  fifteen  hundred  dis- 
placed Portsmouth,  Ohio,  workers  spent  their  energies 


in  vain  trying  to  promote  a  company-wide  walkout.  If 
their  ill-advised  efforts  had  been  successful,  the  only  con- 
ceivable gain  would  have  been  to  publicize  their  tragic 
plight.  The  sixteen  hundred  Monessen  workers  followed 
a  more  logical  course.  They  tried  to  get  the  company  to 
employ  as  many  of  them  as  possible  in  its  new  Irwin, 
Pa.,  strip  mill.  But  the  company  could  not  employ  more 
than  20  percent  of  them. 

The  twelve  hundred  New  Castle  men,  however, 
banded  themselves  together  into  a  permanent  unem- 
ployed-WPA  workers  organization.  At  first  they  concen- 
trated on  getting  their  unemployment  compensation 
checks,  and  then  WPA  jobs  and  relief  with  a  minimum 
of  delay.  During  the  primary  elections  they  carried  their 
town  and  county  for  the  CIO  gubernatorial  candidate  by 
a  wide  margin.  Since  then  they  have  been  pushing  a  local 
housing  program  and  laying  plans  to  publicize  their 
plight  and  the  plight  of  their  community.  They  intend  to 
make  the  nation,  especially  Congress,  aware  that  New 
Castle  is  fast  becoming  an  industrially  stranded  commun- 
ity, and  that  it  requires  special  legislative  aid. 

Private  industry  having  failed  to  make  any  provisions 
for  them,  the  displaced  workers  look  to  the  government 
for  assistance.  Steel  workers  who  have  been  deprived  of 
their  accustomed  way  of  earning  their  livelihood  in  more 
than  a  score  of  towns  can  be  found  on  relief,  WPA,  or 
dependent  on  a  son  or  daughter,  many  of  whom  are  in 
CCC  camps  or  employed  by  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration. A  few  find  their  way  back  into  private  industry, 
usually  at  much  lower-paying  jobs.  But  thousands  of  the 
strip  mill  victims  can  be  found  desperate  on  relief  or 
WPA  or  hopelessly  walking  the  streets.  You  can  see  them 
in  Ohio — Cambridge,  Yorkville,  Portsmouth,  Martins 
Ferry,  Youngstown,  Canton;  or  in  the  Keystone  state — 
New  Castle,  Aliquippa,  McKeesport,  Monessen,  Scottdale 
— and  in  other  states  where  once  prosperous  industrial 
rnilltowns  look  upon  the  country's  twenty-seven  strip 
mills  as  "Grim  Reapers."  The  older  workers  are  outcasts 
of  private  industry,  while  the  younger  ones  are  on  indus- 
try's waiting  list,  drafted  into  the  army  of  the  unem- 
ployed. 

New  Jobs — For  Other  Men,  Elsewhere 

STEEL  EMPLOYERS  HOLD  THAT  SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  FOR  THE 
displaced  workers  are  unnecessary  because  the  strip  mills 
will  create  new  jobs  elsewhere,  according  to  the  classic 
economic  principle  that  the  effect  of  labor  saving  devices 
is  to  stimulate,  rather  than  cut  employment.  But  this  is 
to  take  the  "long  view."  In  every  labor  saving  develop- 
ment, there  has  been  a  lag  between  displacement  and  the 
creation  of  new  jobs.  And  while  the  principle  has  so  far 
operated  to  produce  the  new  jobs  in  the  end,  they  have 
seldom,  if  ever,  been  jobs  for  the  workers  thrown  on  the 
labor  market  by  the  new  machinery.  Whatever  the  final 
employment  results  of  the  strip  mills — probably  the  great- 
est technological  advance  of  the  past  decade — the  present 
plight  of  the  eighty-five  thousand  workers  displaced  or 
about  to  be  displaced,  is  tragic.  Nor  is  there  any  present 
encouragement  in  the  possibilities  of  new  jobs  through 
the  development  of  new  industries  utilizing  the  strip  mill 
output.  A  major  strip  mill  product  is  tinplate. 

A  new  use  developed  for  tinplate  in  recent  years  has 
been  to  pack  beer  in  tin  cans.  But  beer  cans,  in  turn,  mean 
displaced  glass  workers.  Sheet  steel  is  another  major  strip 
mill  product,  and  a  new  outlet  is  being  developed  for 
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sheet  steel  in  the  plumbing  fixture  industry.  But  this  in- 
evitably means  the  displacement  of  workers  now  em- 
ployed in  foundries  producing  cast  iron,  enameled  plumb- 
ing fixtures.  Another  outlet  for  sheet  steel,  still  in  a  very 
early  stage,  is  prefabricated  steel  housing.  It  is  estimated 
that  a  prefabricated  steel  house  can  be  produced  and 
erected  with  one  fourth  of  the  labor  required  to  build  a 
house  by  conventional  methods.  But  any  such  develop- 
ment on  a  large  scale  would  cost  the  jobs  not  only  of  a 
great  body  of  building  trades  workers,  but  also  of  brick 
and  clay,  lumber,  cement,  and  other  workers  now  em- 
ployed to  produce  housing  materials. 

An  executive  of  a  large  steel  company  recently  chal- 
lenged me  to  prove  .that  eighty-five  thousand  jobs  are 
being  eliminated  by  the  strip  mills.  After  a  lengthy  and 
heated  conversation  he  admitted  that  "at  least  eighty-five 
thousand  men  are  through."  "But,"  he  added,  "why  raise 
such  a  fuss  about  them?  They  are  not  a  big  factor  when 
you  consider  them  with  the  several  million  unemployed. 
Anyway  it's  almost  history  and  nothing  can  be  done  for 
them  now." 

"I  am  raising  'a  fuss'  as  you  call  it,"  1  replied,  "because 
the  numbers  of  displaced  steel  workers  are  being  in- 
creased by  new  mechanical  advances  so  fast  that  special 
provisions  will  have  to  be  made  for  them." 

Most  of  these  labor  saving  advances  have  been  small 
mechanical  improvements  eliminating  two  men  here,  a 
dozen  there.  In  Johnstown,  Pa.,  a  handful  of  "scarfers" 
replaced  several  dozen  chippers.  The  scarfers,  with  their 
acetylene  torches,  can  burn  the  bad  seams  out  of  billets 
five  times  as  fast  as  chippers  can  cut 
them  out  with  their  air  pressure  chisels. 
A  steel  roll  mill  recently  installed  two 
new  small  electric  furnaces  which  can 
be  charged  automatically  in  twenty 
minutes.  It  took  two  and  one  half  hours 
to  charge  the  old  furnaces  by  hand. 
Four  men  were  eliminated  from  the 
furnace  crews. 

Not  long  ago  I  went  through  the 
continuous  pipe  mill  in  Etna,  Pa.  A 
crew  of  twelve  men  operate  it,  produc- 
ing nine  hundred  pieces  of  pipe  in 
eight  hours.  The  mill  superintendent 
told  me  that  twenty-six  men  on  the 
hand  butt-weld  pipe  mill  could  pro- 
duce only  eight  hundred  pieces  in  the 
same  time,  an  increase  in  output  per 
man  of  240  percent.  Half  inch  pipe 
was  going  through  the  new  continu- 
ous pipe  mill  at  the  rate  of  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  a  minute.  In  five 
days  that  mill,  operating  with  its  rela- 
tively small  force,  can  produce  enough 
half-inch  pipe  to  reach  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  York. 

The  Rush  Toward  Smaller  Payrolls 

ALL  THIS  is  "SMALL  STUFF"  WHICH  HAS  BEEN  GOING  ON  IN 
the  industry  for  years,  though  when  all  these  lost  jobs  are 
added  up  the  total  is  startling.  But  far  more  ominous, 
from  the  standpoint  of  employment,  are  pending  tech- 
nological advances  in  steel  manufacturing. 

The  present  method  requires  eight  operations  from 
the  open  hearth  furnace  to  the  rolling  mill,  and  the  steel 
has  to  be  transported  four  times.  When  the  process  of 


rolling  molten  steel  has  been  perfected — and  enough 
progress  has  been  made  to  indicate  that  the  process  will 
be  commercially  feasible  within  the  next  decade — only 
three  operations  will  be  necessary,  and  the  steel  need  be 
transported  but  once.  Entire  departments,  including  the 
soaking  pits,  blooming  mills,  chipping  yards,  and  so  on, 
will  be  abolished  or  reduced  to  mere  skeletons.  Roughly, 
one  out  of  every  six  steel  workers  will  be  eliminated  by 
the  process.  Many  steel  men  say  steel  will  never  be  rolled 
in  molten  form,  but  to  most  experts  the  idea  seems  less 
fantastic  than  did  the  idea  of  the  strip  mill  twenty  years 
ago. 

The  head  of  the  steel  company  that  is  doing  the  pioneer 
work  in  developing  the  process  of  rolling  steel  in  molten 
form  told  me: 

We  have  done  it.  I've  seen  it  done.  We  have  rolled  strip 
steel  from  its  molten  form  in  two  hundred  foot  coils,  fifteen 
inches  wide.  I  have  had  this  steel  examined  in  more  than  a 
dozen  laboratories.  It  is  far  superior  to  our  present  steel, 
because  it  does  not  have  the  imperfections  caused  by  "ingot- 
ism,"  the  chilling  and  reheating  of  steel.  I  can't  watch  our 
experimental  laboratory  roll  molten  steel  for  more  than  a 
few  minutes.  It  almost  makes  a  fellow  go  crazy  thinking 
about  the  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  equipment  it  will  make 
obsolete,  and  the  thousands  of  jobs  it  will  eliminate.  It's 
terrific. 

The  president  of  another  firm  told  me  of  an  experi- 
mental process  that  will  prolong  the  life  of  steel.  By  ap- 
plying a  thin  coating  of  nickel,  these  experiments  indi- 
cate, steel  will  be  made  more  corrosion-proof  than  highly 


The   engineering   problem    has   been    efficiently   solved;    the    human    problem    hasn't. 

expensive  alloy  steel,  and  the  active  life  of  certain  steel 
products  thus  multiplied  from  one  to  three  times.  No 
accurate  estimate  can  now  be  made  of  the  effect  this  more 
enduring  product  would  have  on  employment,  but  cer- 
tainly the  tendency  would  be  to  reduce  further  the  inade- 
quate number  of  weeks  of  work  steel  workers  now  get 
annually. 

Neither  the  industry  nor  the  Steel  Workers  Organiz- 
ing Committee  is  making  a  plea  for  "the  good  old  days"; 
but  neither  has  a  solution  at  hand  for  the  problem  of  the 
displaced  workers. 
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What  Can  Be  Done  About  It? 

THE  STRIP  MILLS  ARE  A  PRE-UNION  DEVELOPMENT,  MORE  THAN 

85  percent  of  them  in  operation  before  the  SWOC  was 
established.  The  steel  workers  therefore  cannot  expect  to 
receive  benefits  from  the  union  for  a  period  when  they 
were  unorganized.  The  men  lacked  union  leadership  to 
control  and  plan  the  introduction  of  the  strip  mills,  and 
many  of  them  were  scarcely  aware  of  the  new  develop- 
ment. With  few  exceptions,  the  strip  mills  were  not  built 
as  neighbors  of  the  hand-mills.  The  Irwin  strip  mill  of 
U.S.  Steel,  for  example,  is  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  Mo- 
nongahela  River.  Hand-mill  workers  ten  miles  up  the 
Monongahela  and  sixty  miles  down  the  Ohio  River  were 
not  aware  of  the  significance  for  them  until  they  saw 
their  mills  closed  down  for  good.  If  management  were  to 
install  in  a  mill  with  one  hundred  employes  a  labor  saving 
device  that  would  eliminate  eighty-five  workers,  even 
leaderless  men  would  instinctively  protest  and  resist. 

The  SWOC  favors  technological  improvements  and 
carries  on  a  continual  program  of  education  among  its 
members  as  to  the  futility  of  opposing  progress.  But  un- 
less provisions  are  made  to  care  for  displaced  workers,  the 
speed  with  which  industry  is  introducing  labor  saving  de- 
vices may  be  checked  by  the  revolt  of  the  men  involved. 
SWOC  has  proposed  a  practical  plan  to  govern  the  intro- 
duction of  labor  saving  devices  in  a  pamphlet,  Production 
Problems,  which  has  been  widely  circulated  throughout 
industry.  The  program  provides  for  union  cooperation 
with  management  to  "reduce  costs,  enlarge  sales,  improve 
quality,"  while  management  agrees  "to  share  equitably 


much  more  difficult  problem.  The  numbers  involved  are 
so  great  that  they  cannot  be  absorbed  gradually  in  the  nor- 
mal working  force  of  a  single  company. 

Such  developments  indicate  to  the  union  the  inevitabil- 
ity of  the  thirty-hour  week  at  existing  or,  more  likaly, 
higher  wages.  Organized  labor  expects  the  steel  industry 
to  resist  the  thirty-hour  week,  as  it  did  the  eight-hour  day 
in  1919  and  the  forty-hour  week  in  1936.  The  steel  work- 
ers urge  a  thorough-going  study  of  technological  change 
and  its  effect  on  employment,  as  the  basis  for  an  adequate 
program.  At  its  recent  convention,  the  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations,  with  which  the  SWOC  is  affiliated, 
unanimously  favored: 

...  an  immediate  and  thorough-going  survey  of  technological 
unemployment  and  its  consequences;  a  further  shortening  of 
the  number  of  hours  of  work  per  day  and  the  total  number 
of  hours  per  week,  without  any  decrease  in  establishing  wages 
under  collective  bargaining  agreements  or  minimum  wage 
and  hour  legislation  until  the  goal  of  a  six-hour  day  and 
thirty-hour  week  is  reached;  and  measures  which  will  assure 
to  the  workers  full  employment  and  just  distribution  of  the 
benefits  of  technological  improvements. 

Such  an  investigation  under  impartial  public  auspices 
and  a  plan  based  on  it  are  long  overdue.  The  survey  should 
include  special  studies  of  such  stranded  communities  as 
New  Castle,  Pa.,  in  the  hope  of  helping  them  before  they 
become  incurably  blighted  areas.  In  October  1938,  20  per- 
cent of  New  Castle's  population  was  on  relief  and  WPA, 
3  percent  more  than  the  state  average.  In  addition,  16  per- 
cent of  the  population  is  directly  dependent  upon  the 
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lave  been  laid  off,  their  jobs  shifted,  or  they  have  been  demoted,   because   of   the   superhuman   machines  that   help   make   steel  today. 


with  the  union  any  benefits  so  obtained."  The  program 
further  provides  that  "nobody  is  to  lose  his  job  as  a  result 
of  any  improvement  that  is  installed.  If  ways  are  discov- 
ered to  do  more  work  with  less  labor,  they  are  to  be  put 
in  gradually  ...  in  such  a  way  that  no  discharges  are 
necessary — as  for  instance  at  a  time  when  sales  and  output 
are  increasing." 

But  all  this  is  intended  to  apply  mainly  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  devices  that  displace  small  numbers  of  men. 
Wholesale  displacements  by  such  production  improve- 
ments as  the  strip  mills  or  rolling  molten  steel  present  a 


handmill  that  will  shortly  suffer  the  fate  of  the  abandoned 
mills.  Before  long  one  third  or  more  of  New  Castle's 
wage  earners  will  be  on  relief  or  WPA.  More  than  a  score 
of  steel  towns  face  an  equally  dark  future,  and  there  is  no 
plan  now  in  process  for  meeting  their  need. 

The  swift,  steady  displacement  of  workers  by  machines 
in  the  steel  industry  is  no  doubt  an  example — if  an  extreme 
one — of  what  is  happening  in  many  areas  throughout  in- 
dustry. Here  is  one  of  the  grave  problems  of  the  machine 
age,  one  that  cannot  be  solved  except  through  the  common 
effort  of  industry,  labor  and  government. 
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Life  at  Stephens — and  After 

I.  Girls  Will  Be  Women 


by  GEORGE  KENT 

Consider,  as  an  example  of  U.S.  education,  the  junior  college,  of  which 
Stephens,  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  is  an  interesting  example.  Herewith  an 
informal  picture  of  life  at  Stephens. 


STEPHENS  COLLEGE,  AT  COLUMBIA,  Mo.,  is  A  SCHOOL  WHERE 
they  are  actually  putting  into  practice  theories  which 
everyone  has  vaguely  favored  for  a  long  time.  This  junior 
college  with  its  1528  girl  students  has  a  curriculum  which 
aims  not  to  educate  the  girls  to  pass  examinations  and 
take  degrees,  but  to  give  them  the  skills,  viewpoints  and 
resources  which  will  be  most  useful  to  them  in  their  adult 
life.  This  does  not  mean  spasmodic  experimentation  in 
one  or  two  departments;  it  is  a  function  of  the  whole 
school  as  a  unit. 

In  1921  it  occurred  to  President  James  Madison  Wood 
that  the  Stephens  program  was  not  aimed  at  the  real  in- 
terests of  its  students,  and  that  he  didn't  know  definitely 
what  those  interests  were.  He  doubted  that  the  students 
themselves  knew.  Determined  to  find  them  and  to  fit  the 
college  to  meet  those  needs,  he  engaged  the  help  of  Dr.  W. 


Lifelong  cultural  satisfactions  spring  from  the  art  classes 


W.  Charters,  of  Ohio  State  University,  on  a  twenty-five 
year  contract.  Together,  they  persuaded  305  college-bred 
women — -spinsters,  mothers  of  families,  divorcees,  business 
and  professional  women — living  in  thirty-seven  states,  to 
keep  diaries  over  a  period  of  three  years.  These  daily  rec- 
ords, revealing  how  they  spent  their  time,  how  they  used 
what  they  learned  at  college,  and  exactly  what  activities 
they  felt  college  should  have  prepared  them  for,  became 
the  raw  material  out  of  which  the  new  program  at  Steph- 
ens was  shaped. 

How  well  the  new  scheme  works  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  within  five  years  after  graduation  87  percent  of  the 
girls  are  married.  And  they  stay  married.  Only  3  percent 
of  the  Stephens  girls  get  divorces,  as  compared  to  the  8 
percent  among  college-bred  couples  in  general.  This  mar- 
riage record  is  not  an  accident.  It  is  the  direct  result  of  a 
program  which  judges  the  students  not  only  by  their 
knowledge  of  facts,  but  also  in  terms  of  social  competence. 
The  girls  come  out  of  Stephens  self-confident,  intelligent 
individuals  who  know  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  their 
lime,  their  talents  and  their  money. 

There  are  some  500  public  and  private  junior  colleges 
in  the  United  States,  with  an  enrollment  of  over  95,000 
students.  This  new  type  of  educational  institution  came 
into  being  shortly  after  the  war,  to  satisfy  those  who  could 
not  afford  a  full  college  course  but  who  wanted  to  con- 
tinue their  formal  education.  In  general,  the  junior  col- 
leges have  kept  their  programs  freer  than  those  of  the 
highschools,  frozen  into  molds  of  "college  entrance  re- 
quirements," and  more  flexible  than  the  colleges  them- 
selves with  their  traditional  loyalty  to  "courses,"  "depart- 
ments," and  units."  None,  however,  have  gone  as  far  as 
Stephens. 

Go  anywhere  on  the  Stephens  campus  and  you  run  into 


Learning  is  not  necessarily  a  matter  of  burning  midnight  oil 
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Sport — and  sportsmanship — will  be  important  long  after  college 
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James  Madison  Wood, 


something  new,  some  method  that  cuts  through  the  tra- 
ditional to  what  really  matters  to  the  students.  The  very 
classrooms  are  different.  Instead  of  cold  rows  of  seats  be- 
fore a  dais,  breeding  a  strained,  self-conscious  attitude 
toward  learning,  many  of  the  rooms  are  furnished  with 
brightly  colored  drapes  and  rugs,  divans,  easy  chairs  and 
side  tables.  In  some  classes  the  girls  sit  in  a  friendly  circle 
about  the  instructor.  Every  possible  barrier  between  them 
has  been  eliminated.  He  delivers  few  formal  lectures,  he 
seldom  even  calls  the  roll.  When  he  gives  an  examination, 
the  result  is  taken  as  a  measure  of 
progress,  rather  than  as  a  final 
test.  And  it  works.  Talk  Hies  in 
these  classrooms  eagerly  and  in- 
telligently, and  the  end  product 
is  a  student  body  that  learns  by 
thinking  and  doing,  not  by  listen- 
ing passively  with  notebooks  ajar. 

At  one  o'clock  each  day,  the  stu- 
dents go  to  their  rooms  and  rest 
for  an  hour.  Telephone  switch- 
boards shut  down.  Nothing  moves. 
Here  again,  the  broad  plan  which 
realizes  that  women  are  likely  to 
be  more  tense  and  emotional  than 
men,  hence  in  greater  need  of  re- 
laxation. 

One  of  the  most  important  fea- 
tures of  Stephens'  extra-class  life 
is,  oddly  enough,  its  Bible  class, 
the  largest  Sunday  School  class  in 
the  country.  For  Stephens  girls, 
attendance  is  compulsory.  The 
rest  of  the  3600  members  are  drawn  mainly  from  the  near- 
by University  of  Missouri.  The  class  represents  the  flower- 
ing of  a  belief  in  the  mind  of  President  Wood  that  a 
woman's  college  cannot  afford  to  neglect  religion.  The 
class  was  organized  by  Jessie  Burall,  the  director  of  re- 
ligious education  whom  President  Wood  found  only  after 
a  ten-year  search.  As  it  is  interpreted  in  class  and  college, 
"religion"  means,  not  a  rigid  creed,  but  "the  control  and 
direction  of  the  emotional  life." 

In  the  physical  education  periods,  the  girls  play  golf  and 
tennis,  tap-dance  and  ride  the  thirty-seven  gaited  horses 
which  are  available  to  all  students  without  extra  charge. 
Exercise  of  the  old-fashioned  kind  is  administered  only  to 
reduce  weight  or  correct  such  faults  as  bad  posture,  con- 
stipation and  pigeon  toes. 

Weekends  off  the  campus  with  relatives  are  encouraged 
because  the  faculty  found  that  girls  who  went  off  did  bet- 
ter in  their  classes  than  those  who  did  not.  During  the 
spring  holiday,  some  500  girls  take  a  long  chaperoned 
tour.  Last  year  they  went  to  California;  this  year  they  went 
to  Miami,  via  Washington  and  New  York  City. 

In  the  gymnasium  you  discover  students  walking  be- 
tween an  ingenious  arrangement  of  motion  picture  cam- 
eras and  mirrors — a  brand-new  attack  on  the  seedy  old 
problem  of  posture.  A  girl  gives  up  an  important  asset  if 
she  fails  to  walk  gracefully,  and  this  parade  before  the 
cameras  is  an  attempt  to  work  out  the  mechanics  of  the 
attractive  gait. 

The  girls  take  it  seriously.  In  the  corridors,  I  notice  stu- 
dents strolling  with  books  on  their  heads — a  posture  de- 
vice. Visitors  are  always  commenting  on  the  girls'  beauty, 
but  perhaps  Julia  Coburn,  director  of  the  School  of  Fash- 


ion in  New  York,  was  shrewder  when  she  said  that  they 
weren't  better  looking  than  other  American  girls,  they 
simply  carried  themselves  more  gracefully. 

Not  long  ago,  the  newspapers  made  much  of  the  fact 
that  the  college  was  teaching  the  art  of  cosmetics.  Other 
college  officials  raised  their  hands  in  horror.  But,  Dr.  Wood 
reasoned,  girls  will  daub  on  lipstick  and  eye  shadow, 
whatever  parents  or  teachers  think.  Why  not  show  them 
how  to  do  it  artistically?  Personality  and  self-confidence 
are  often  tied  up  with  this  seemingly  superficial  practice. 
Proof  of  his  good  judgment  is  the 
fact  that  some  thirty-five  schools 
and  colleges  have  set  up  groom- 
ing clinics  patterned  after  the  one 
at  Stephens.  Most  of  them  include 
advice  on  dress. 

In  the  clothing  clinic  at  Stephens 
six  professional  seamstresses  make 
dresses  for  students  under  the 
supervision  of  an  expert  design- 
er. Price  per  dress,  $8.  Here  the 
rancher's  daughter  and  the  over- 
dressed city  girl  come  to  have 
their  clothes  hospitalized.  The  in- 
structor thumbs  through  a  girl's 
wardrobe  with  her,  discussing 
questions  of  color  harmony,  line, 
material,  suitability.  Often  she  will 
stand  a  student  up  before  a  class, 
inviting  the  other  girls  to  com- 
ment. Now  and  then  the  head  of 
president  of  Stephens  the  clinic  will  accompany  inexpe- 

rienced   girls   on    their    shopping 

expeditions.  The  principle,  the  expert  teaches,  is  that  to 
be  well  dressed,  a  girl  should  make  the  most  of  her  good 
points,  while  minimizing  her  weak  ones. 

Posture  and  grooming  clinics  are  but  two  parts  of  an 
elaborate  system  of  personal  guidance.  "Theoretically,  we 
should  have  1528  courses — one  for  each  student,"  says 
Weldon  Shofstall,  dean  of  administration.  Lacking  that, 
each  faculty  adviser  tries  to  work  out  an  individualized 
schedule  for  his  charges. 

INSTRUCTORS  OF  EVEN  SUCH  TRADITIONAL  SUBJECTS  AS  LATIN 
and  mathematics  are  urged  to  spend  two  weeks  studying 
the  personalities  of  the  girls.  It  is  commonplace  for  a  half- 
dozen  instructors  to  gather  to  talk  over  the  situation  of  a 
single  student.  Students  are  encouraged  to  reveal  them- 
selves in  autobiographies  and  personal  conference.  Each 
one  is  visited  in  her  home  before  she  is  admitted  to  the 
college.  Parents  are  urged  to  tell  what  they  want  their 
children  to  get  out  of  college. 

Reports  mailed  out  each  six  weeks  give  no  grades,  but 
simply  a  statement  of  how  the  girl  is  progressing  towards 
what  she  wants  to  do  and  become.  A  bright  student  who 
keeps  up  with  her  fellows  yet  fails  to  do  her  best,  gets  a 
bad  report.  The  timid  child  who  scratches  through  but 
contrives  to  overcome  her  fears  gets  a  good  one. 

Strolling  through  a  corridor,  I  pass  a  girl  speaking  into 
a  microphone.  When  she  is  finished  the  instructor  plays 
back  to  the  student  a  record  of  the  words  she  has  just 
spoken. 

"It  sounds  awful,"  cried  the  girl.  "Is  that  my  voice?" 

"Not  bad  at  all,"  says  the  teacher.  "In  the  main  it's 
pretty  good.  But  it  can  be  improved." 
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The  object  of  this  clinic  is  to  make  the  normal  voices 
of  students  lovely  to  the  listener,  and  to  correct  such  de- 
fects as  lisping  or  stuttering  when  they  occur.  There  is  no 
"Stephens  accent."  The  girl  with  the  Georgia  drawl  and 
her  sister  with  the  Indiana  twang  retain  them  unless  they 
are  strident,  hoarse  or  nasal.  The  shock  of  hearing  their 
own  voices  often  affects  an  immediate  cure.  In  other  cases, 
the  problem  is  one  of  relaxation.  The  instructor  has  them 
clench  and  unclench  their  fists  until  they  are  wholly  at 
ease.  Then  she  gives  them  exercises  to  improve  both  voice 
and  diction. 

AT  LEAST  A  THIRD  OF  THE  COURSE  IS  DEVOTED  TO  THE  HITHERTO 

untaught  art  of  listening.  How  can  one  be  taught  to  listen? 
First,  by  the  physical  attitude  of  attention.  Second,  by 
silent  participation:  organizing  the  thoughts  presented  so 
as  to  understand  them  better.  It  is  an  exercise  in  courtesy 
and  concentration.  And  it  produces  results.  It  has  been 
amazingly  effective  in  increasing  the  attention  span,  and 
with  it,  classroom  grades. 

Integrated  with  conversation  is  a  class  devoted  entirely 
to  letter  writing.  Collections  of  letters  written  by  celebri- 
ties and  past  masters  of  the  art  serve  as  models.  The  girls 
are  shown  that  letter-writing  is  an  art,  an  opportunity  to 
use  all  forms  of  expression  from  story  telling  to  poetry, 
with  the  informality  that  is  the  charm  of  the  medium. 

In  spite  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  special  clinics,  serious 
study  actually  makes  up  the  larger  part  of  the  Stephens 
program.  But  even  here  I  found  the  same  gusto,  the  same 
fresh  approach,  and  new  methods.  Four  times  as  many 
films,  for  example,  are  used  for  class  instruction  as  at  any 
other  college  in  the  country.  When  a  teacher  has  a  new 
way  of  teaching  an  old  subject,  he  is  not  only  permitted 
but  encouraged  to  try  it  out. 

In  his  vision  of  an  ideal  junior  college,  Dr.  Wood  saw 
the  library  as  the  pivot  of  the  curriculum.  The  librarian, 
Dr.  B.  Lamar  Johnson,  is  the  dean  of  instruction,  respons- 
ible for  curriculum,  courses,  for  all  that  goes  on  in  the 
classroom.  To  encourage  reading,  cards  have  been  elimi- 
nated, the  books  standing  on  open  shelves,  checked  in  and 
out  on  the  honor  system.  Further,  the  girls  may  carry  to 
their  rooms  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  a  dozen  books 
unrelated  to  their  studies  and  keep  them  the  entire  year, 
as  their  personal  libraries. 

Each  instructional  division  and  many  of  the  classrooms 
has  a  special  library  which  the  teachers  use  for  reference, 
and  to  which  students  turn  for  supplementary  reading 
material.  The  next  building  to  be  erected  on  the  campus 
(plans  for  it  are  already  in  progress)  will  be  a  new  type 
of  library-instructional  hall  for  all  the  academic  depart- 
ments in  which  books  rather  than  laboratories  are  the 
avenues  of  exploration.  This  academic  center  will  be  a 
wheel  of  classrooms  around  a  modern  college  library,  each 
classroom  serving  as  the  instructor's  office  and  private 
library  as  well  as  the  place  where  his  courses  are  given. 
"This  will  give  us  a  chance  to  put  into  practice  our  belief 
in  a  library-centered  curriculum,"  says  Dean  Johnson, 
"and  it  will  be  important,  we  think,  not  only  to  a  girl's 
life  as  a  student,  but  to  her  life  after  college.  For  the  li- 
brary is  the  'people's  university'  into  which  all  young  peo- 
ple ought  to  progress  when  their  formal  education  is  com- 
plete. The  library  habit  is  one  of  the  most  important  the 
young  student  can  acquire." 

There  is  also  an  art  library — reproductions  of  the  mas- 
ters and  some  original  oils  and  etchings.  From  this  the 


girls  borrow  pictures  to  live  with  in  their  rooms  through 
the  entire  year.  Records  also  may  be  borrowed  for  phono- 
graphs if  the  girls  have  them — and  if  they  have  none,  they 
can  sit  in  the  parlors  and  hear  the  daily  operatic  and 
symphonic  recitals  piped  in  from  the  college  collection  of 
1000  records. 

Psychology,  which  usually  begins  with  a  study  of  the 
nervous  system,  starts  off  at  Stephens  with  everyday  per- 
sonal problems  that  capture  interest  at  once.  Why  am  I 
timid?  Why  does  my  mind  wander?  Detailed  technical 
information  comes  along  as  it  is  needed,  and  then  the  stu- 
dents are  eager  for  it. 

Economics  opens  with  a  hard-boiled  study  of  consumer 
problems.  The  students  shop,  weigh  advertising,  discount 
salesmanship.  They  apply  the  information  to  their  own 
problems.  After  that  it  is  simple  to  lead  them  into  the  law 
of  diminishing  returns  and  other  basic  concepts. 

The  instructors  never  forget  that  most  of  these  girls  are 
not  careerists  but  potential  homemakers.  In  the  course  on 
interior  design,  for  instance,  the  class  goes  into  the  price 
of  drapes  and  couch  covers,  the  merit  and  difference  in 
fabrics — precisely  the  problems  they  will  have  when  they 
set  up  housekeeping  after  graduation.  Similarly,  when 
Maude  Adams  was  coaxed  out  of  retirement  by  Dr.  Wood 
to  teach  dramatics  at  Stephens,  she  knew  that  all  but  a 
few  of  the  students  would  wind  up  as  box-office  patrons, 
not  as  stars.  Her  job,  with  nearly  500  students  taking  part 
in  plays  under  her  direction,  is  to  develop  an  appreciation 
of  the  drama  rather  than  ability  as  actresses. 

WHEN  DR.  WOOD  CAME  TO  STEPHENS  IN  1912  IT  HAD  LESS 
than  fifty  students,  eleven  teachers,  a  pocket  handkerchief 
campus.  Today  the  campus  covers  more  than  200  acres, 
walled  in  by  some  twenty-four  modern,  fireproof  build- 
ings. Its  faculty,  receiving  salaries  of  from  $1500  to  $7500 
a  year,  is  probably  the  highest  paid  of  any  junior  college 
in  the  land.  Students  pay  from  $875  to  $950  a  year  for 
room,  board  and  tuition.  Which  means  that  here  in  the 
Ozarks  is  a  college  with  an  established  cash  income  of 
$1,400,000,  able  to  pay  its  own  way  and  handle  a  certain 
measure  of  expansion. 

Materially,  at  least,  this  experiment  in  teaching  women 
to  be  women  is  a  success.  The  parents  seem  to  be  content, 
for  the  enrollment,  derived  from  most  of  the  forty-eight 
states  with  emphasis  on  the  Middlewest,  rises  each  year. 
The  teachers,  brought  in  from  far  and  near,  are  enthu- 
siastic. They  give  most  of  their  waking  hours  to  their 
jobs,  delighted  with  the  knowledge  that  their  originality 
is  encouraged,  their  efforts  appreciated. 

Stephens  College  is  just  one  of  many  signs  of  a  growing 
impatience  with  education  which  disregards  most  of  the 
realities  of  the  students'  lives.  Parents,  taxpayers,  even 
teachers  are  asking  what  is  to  be  gained  by  the  pursuit  of 
unrelated  courses,  simply  because  "they've  always  been 
taught"  or  because  "they're  required  for  college  entrance." 
The  report  on  the  Regents'  Inquiry  into  the  Character 
and  Cost  of  Public  Education  in  New  York  State  de- 
plores the  schools'  failure  to  give  students  a  chance  to  ac- 
quire abilities  which  "the  out-of-school  world  will  almost 
certainly  demand  of  them."  It  recommends  a  radical  shift- 
ing of  emphasis  from  marks,  credits,  and  traditional 
courses  to  such  realities  as  citizenship,  earning  a  living, 
the  wise  use  of  leisure  time. 

And  it  is  along  these  very  lines  that  Stephens  is  pio- 
neering. 
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John  M.  Cassels,  economist,  was  brought  from  Harvard  to  head   the   Institute  which   Miss   Amidon   describes   in   her   article 


II.  Women  Are  Consumers 


by  BEULAH  AMIDON 

One  of  the  unique  experiments  at  Stephens  is  the  Institute  for  Consumer 
Education.    Herewith  an  appraisal  of  its  work  to  date,  and  its  possibilities. 


WHY    HAS   IT  REMAINED   FOR   A   WOMAN'S  COLLEGE  TO   ESTAB- 

lish  the  first  Institute  for  Consumer  Education?  The  col- 
lege is  Stephens  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  and  the  answer  is  that 
once  out  of  college,  women  spend  more  time  and  energy 
as  consumers  than  as  scholars,  voters,  or  wage  earners. 
This  was  the  central  generalization  brought  out  by  the 
research  into  women's  activities  carried  out  under  the  di- 
rection of  W.  W.  Charters  of  Ohio  State  University  in 
1922.  It  was  used  as  a  basic  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  not 
only  in  developing  the  general  curriculum  at  Stephens 
College  but  in  establishing  the  Institute  with  the  aim  of 
increasing  "consumer  wisdom." 

The  Institute  itself  began  its  activities  with  an  impres- 
sive consumption  project.  It  took  over  an  old  house — one 
of  those  spacious,  comfortable  houses  of  no  period  or  dis- 
tinction which  you  find  in  pleasant  midwestern  towns  like 
Columbia — and  proceeded  to  rearrange  and  redecorate  it 
to  serve  a  new  and  wholly  experimental  purpose.  With  a 
generous  grant  from  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation, 
making  possible  the  services  of  skilled  architects  and  deco- 
rators, the  interior  was  transformed  into  a  combination  of 
modern  home-modern  schoolhouse  which  is  one  of  the 
Stephens  College  hobbies.  Broadloom  carpeting,  stream- 
lined furniture,  shaded  lamps,  Venetian  blinds,  colorful 
hangings,  open  fireplaces— the  Institute  quarters  suggest 
the  home  decoration  pages  of  one  of  next  month's  fashion 
magazines. 

The  possibility  of  such  an  Institute  was  presented  to  the 
Sloan  Foundation  by  President  James  Madison  Wood  of 
Stephens,  who  has  shown  himself  endlessly  resourceful  in 
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bringing  to  the  campus  new  ideas  and  the  funds  required 
to  carry  them  out.  Less  than  a  year  ago,  John  M.  Cassels, 
assistant  professor  of  economics  at  Harvard,  went  to  Ste- 
phens College  as  director  of  the  new  Institute,  and  James 
E.  Mendenhall  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, joins  the  staff  this  month  as  associate  director. 

In  its  preliminary  publications,  explaining  its  objectives 
and  methods,  the  Institute  has  developed  an  interesting 
philosophy  of  consumer  education.  The  present  practical 
expression  of  its  philosophy  is  to  be  along  three  lines:  de- 
veloping study  material  on  consumer  problems;  introduc- 
ing these  materials  to  schools  and  colleges  and  to  women's 
clubs,  adult  classes  and  similar  groups;  "trying  out"  the 
materials  through  their  use  in  the  Stephens  College  cur- 
riculum, and  a  "guinea  pig"  group  of  adults,  largely  made 
up  of  faculty  wives. 

The  consumer  approach  to  the  study  of  economics  and 
sociology  is  no  new  thing  on  the  Stephens  campus.  The 
findings  of  the  Charters  study  made  Stephens  acutely 
consumer  conscious.  And  logically  so.  The  institution  sets 
itself  to  "subordinate  subject  content  to  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents." That  serious  fact-finding  study  convinced  Presi- 
dent Wood  that  one  of  the  chief  "needs"  of  a  modern 
American  woman  is  to  be  an  intelligent  consumer.  Ergo, 
the  educational  program  of  Stephens  has  been  shaped  to 
meet  this  need. 

Paul  W.  Paustian,  head  of  the  division  of  social  studies 
at  Stephens,  directed  his  courses  in  this  direction.  Finding 
a  dearth  of  suitable  teaching  materials,  he  has  developed 
an  introductory  socio-economics  textbook  which,  starting 
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with  "problems  confronting  consumers,"  leads  the  pupil 
to  a  consideration  of  American  labor  problems,  "money 
and  modern  life,"  and  then  such  concerns  as  crime,  delin- 
quency, race  relations,  propaganda,  and  so  on. 

THE  STEPHENS  COLLEGE  STUDENT  ACQUIRES  HER  HIRST  EXPE- 
rience  as  a  self-conscious  consumer  through  the  "thrift 
book,"  for  twelve  years  a  required  feature  of  campus  life 
at  Stephens.  Under  a  dozen  headings  (textbooks,  clothing, 
laundry,  and  so  on)  every  freshman  must  keep  a  record  of 
the  money  she  receives  from  home  and  how  she  spends 
it.  Each  week  she  submits  this  accounting  to  her  counsel- 
or, who  checks  it  for  accuracy;  twice  a  semester  it  goes  to 
her  parents. 

Continuing  and  supplementing  the  social  studies  pro- 
gram and  the  "thrift  book"  ordeal,  the  Institute  for  Con- 
sumer Education  is  developing  its  consumer  problems 
course.  A  preliminary  report  states: 

The  principal  objective  of  the  course  is  to  give  students  the 
kind  of  economic  training  that  will  prove  useful  to  them  in 
the  actual  living  of  their  own  lives,  and  the  teaching  methods 
employed  are  designed  to  make  this  usefulness  as  clearly  ap- 
parent to  them  as  possible  while  the  work  is  going  on. 

Professor  Cassels  goes  on  to  particularize: 

The  course  is  planned  in  such  a  way  as  to  help  the  student 
to  see  that  behind  mere  buying  problems  lie  the  more  basic 
problems  of  planning  and  choosing;  that  problems  of  con- 
sumer choice  are  closely  related  to  individuals'  accepted  phil- 
osophies of  life;  that  the  resources  to  be  utilized  in  consump- 
tion include  not  only  money  but  also  time  and  energy;  that 
specific  factual  information  about  goods  is  of  less  practical 
value  in  the  preparation  for  adult  life  than  an  understanding 
of  the  general  nature  of  business  dealings  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  sources  from  which  information  may  be  obtained  as 
required;  that  in  dealing  with  some  of  their  most  important 
problems  consumers  acting  as  individuals  are  so  completely 
powerless  that  social  solutions  are  necessarily  involved;  that 
what  consumers  can  consume  depends  on  what  producers 
can  produce;  that  as  individuals  they  are  dependent  for  their 
real  income  to  a  very  large  extent  on  the  efficient  functioning 
of  the  economy  as  a  whole;  and  finally  that,  as  social  beings, 
sharing  in  the  life  of  a  highly  developed  modern  community 
and  interested  in  the  welfare  of  other  members  besides  them- 
selves, they  need  very  definitely  to  have  at  least  a  general  un- 
derstanding of  the  basic  laws  that  operate  in  the  socio-eco- 
nomic environment  with  which  they  have  to  deal. 

Translated  into  terms  of  "how  they  do  it,"  this  means 
groups  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  girls,  meeting  in  one  of 
the  attractive  rooms  of  the  Institute  building  to  discuss  a 
section  of  the  course  outline  or,  occasionally,  to  hear  a  lec- 
ture which  pulls  together  loose  threads  or  supplies  infor- 
mation not  available  in  the  library.  The  course  has  no 
formal  textbook.  There  are  assigned  readings  for  each 
day's  topic,  with  additional  "optional"  readings.  These 
may  be  chapters  in  a  textbook  on  economics  or  sociology. 
But  they  may  also  be  pages  in  Plato's  "Republic,"  a  cur- 
rent magazine  article,  or  "Orchids  on  Your  Budget." 

The  course  starts  with  the  girl  herself,  and  her  prob- 
lems and  habits  as  a  consumer.  She  is  asked  to  consider, 
"Why  did  you  buy  that?"  Several  class  sessions  are  devot- 
ed to  influences  which  determine  choices — basic  needs, 
habit  and  custom,  fashion  and  display.  The  next  week  the 
class  discusses  "this  advertising  age,"  "the  arts  of  the  ad- 
vertiser," "commercial  control  of  press  and  radio."  Then 
the  student  digs  into  moral  and  ethical  considerations  in 
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regard  to  her  "choices."  Her  study  outline  asks:  "Is  your 
consumer  behavior  consistent  with  your  philosophy  of 
life?" 

Much  of  the  material  of  the  standard  freshman  college 
course  in  economics  is  brought  in,  but  in  relation  to  the 
student's  own  experience  and  outlook  rather  than  as  text- 
book abstractions.  For  instance,  money  and  banking,  cred- 
it (including  installment  buying),  devices  for  financial 
control,  (budgeting,  among  them)  are  not  in  this  course 
sections  in  a  textbook  but  phases  of  a  discussion  of  "prac- 
tical matters  of  everyday  business." 

In  addition  to  class  discussion  and  readings,  students  of 
consumer  problems  at  Stephens  carry  on  various  projects. 
For  example,  they  are  this  year  making  "personal  inven- 
tories," listing  on  forms  supplied  by  the  Institute  all  the 
personal  possessions  they  have  at  college,  with  the  approx- 
imate cost  of  each.  They  are  also  taking  part  in  a  study  of 
comparative  prices  at  local  stores. 


The  homelike  consumer  library  is  growing  rapidly,  used  daily 

The  Institute's  consumer  clinic,  which  works  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  college's  clothing  and  grooming 
clinics,  deals  with  specific  individual  problems.  To  it  girls 
turn  for  help  with  balky  budgets,  advice  on  what  to  buy, 
and  where,  and  when,  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  time, 
money  and  energy  expended  as  consumers.  Eventually  the 
Institute  hopes  to  make  the  services  of  the  clinic  available 
to  townspeople  as  well  as  to  students. 

At  the  National  Conference  on  Consumer  Education, 
being  held  at  Stephens  the  first  week  in  April,  the  need 
for  specific  consumer  education  in  highschool,  college  and 
in  adult  groups  will  be  canvassed  by  a  group  of  educators 
and  experts,  and  various  types  of  material  discussed.  In 
its  preparation  of  experimental  consumer  education  mate- 
rials, the  Institute  will  be  guided  in  part  by  the  conference 
findings.  A  beginning  has  already  been  made  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  ir 
defining  lines  of  adult  interest.  The  Institute  staff  is  work- 
ing on  a  pamphlet  series — a  method  of  bringing  together 
experimental  materials — which  has  the  obvious  advantages 
of  speed,  flexibility  and  modest  cost.  A  pamphlet  on  chain 
stores  is  almost  ready  for  publication,  others  are  in  process. 

While  the  Institute  is  primarily  an  educational,  rather 
than  a  research,  agency,  it  includes  fact-finding  in  its 
activities.  It  will  not  undertake  to  test  and  compare  spe- 
cific products,  but  it  contemplates  projects  planned  to  se- 
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cure  new  economic  data  of  immediate  interest  to  consum- 
ers; and  others  which  will  test  various  methods  of  dissem- 
inating economic  concepts  and  facts  among  consumers — 
not  only  many  sorts  of  printed  material  but  also  radio 
broadcasting  and  moving  pictures.  In  research  of  both 
types  the  Institute  plans  cooperation  with  other  agencies. 
In  developing  its  library,  the  Institute  contemplates 
what  will  be  in  time  a  sort  of  clearing  house  of  consumer 
literature.  A  union  catalogue  is  -being  rapidly  built  up 
which  will  eventually  "give  a  complete  and  systematic 
coverage  of  titles  of  all  material  published  in  English  on 
consumer  problems,"  together  with  outstanding  contribu- 
tions in  other  languages.  From  such  a  catalogue  lists  of 
references  or  comprehensive  bibliographies  can  be  made 
up  not  only  for  the  Institute  staff  and  students,  but  for 
others  turning  to  the  library  for  information.  The  Insti- 
tute library  already  includes  not  only  books  and  periodi- 
cals, but  also  pamphlets,  bulletins,  reports,  and  clippings. 


A  class  in  consumer  problems.    Note  the  small,  informal  group 

The  failure  of  everyday  consumers  to  act  with  indepen- 
dence and  intelligence  has  not  only  resulted  in  loss  to  the 
individual  and  his  family,  but  has  cut  down  the  efficiency 
of  the  national  economy.  Unable  or  unwilling  to  try  to 
weigh  use,  need  and  cost,  driven  into  ill-considered  pur- 
chases and  purchasing  habits  by  high-powered  advertising 
and  salesmanship,  by  whims  of  style  and  shifts  of  fashion, 
the  consumer  has  been  the  least  predictable  factor  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  consumer  goods.  As  Pro- 
fessor Cassels  pointed  out  in  a  paper  read  last  fall  before 
the  Boston  Conference  on  Distribution: 

With  more  competent  consumers,  survival  in  the  struggle 
for  business  existence  would  be  made  to  depend  on  a  type  of 
fitness  more  positively  useful  from  the  social  point  of  view. 
Competition  would  then  become  more  truly  a  test  of  actual 
efficiency  in  the  providing  of  needed  goods  and  services.  The 
best  producers  in  the  community  would  gain  from  the  im- 
proved judgment  of  the  buyers  and  the  efficiency  of  the  eco- 
nomic system  as  a  whole  would  be  correspondingly  increased. 

There  is  widespread  demand  for  enrichment  of  current 
educational  programs  with  materials  relating  to  life  in  the 
going  world,  for  a  shift  of  emphasis  from  preparation  for 
examinations  to  preparation  for  living.  The  effort  of  the 
Institute  to  stimulate  and  further  the  study  of  consumer 
problems  is  in  line  with  this  demand. 

There  are  obvious  difficulties  which  threaten  the  suc- 


cess of  such  an  undertaking  in  a  field  so  charged  with  con- 
troversy. Any  campus  project  dependent  on  funds  from 
an  outside  agency  and  on  their  renewal  when  the  initial 
grant  expires,  faces  certain  hazards.  In  its  announcement, 
"Who  We  Are,"  carried  in  its  first  News  Letter,  the  In- 
stitute states:  "The  director  of  the  Foundation  must  ap- 
prove of  the  general  nature  of  the  work  done  by  the  Insti- 
ture,  but  for  the  actual  carrying  out  of  the  program,  the 
staff  alone  is  to  be  responsible."  As  other  educational  un- 
dertakings have  learned  to  their  cost,  when  controversial 
questions  are  tackled  there  may  be  room  for  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  where  "the  general  nature  of  the  work" 
leaves  off,  "the  actual  carrying  out  of  the  program"  begins. 
More  immediate  is  the  certainty  of  efforts,  some  uncon- 
cealed, some  subtle,  such  as  have  sought  to  influence  every 
attempt  so  far  made  to  enlighten  consumers  or  to  protect 
their  interests.  That  the  Institute  is  acquainted  with  the 
Hearst  publications  as  a  skilled  pressure  group  of  this 
sort,  was  shown  in  its  News  Letter  for  December  which 
carried  these  barbed  paragraphs: 

Within  the  past  two  months  Hearsts  Cosmopolitan  and 
Macfadden's  Liberty  have  come  out  with  campaigns  to  prove 
to  the  consumer  that  advertising  is  entirely  to  his  advantage, 
and  that  he  who  doubts  this  is  merely  displaying  his  own 
stupidity. 

Cosmopolitan  led  off  with  a  full  page  ad  labeled  "Who's  a 
Guinea  Pig?"  The  write-up  read  something  like  this:  "The 
real  guinea  pigs  are  people  who  experiment  .  .  .  the  widely 
advertised  product  shows  by  its  widespread  use  that  it  must 
be  satisfatcory."  A  special  boost  was  also  given  to  some  of 
Hearst's  bigger  advertisers.  Three  later  issues  carried  similar 
ads. 

Yet  a  few  Weeks  later  at  a  widely  publicized  Stephens 
College  luncheon  in  New  York  City,  the  toastmistress 
and  most  of  the  speakers  were  Hearst  writers  and  editors, 
a  Hearst  publicity  agent  cooperated  with  the  publicity 
agent  for  the  college  in  arranging  the  affair. 

To  ONE  SIDE  OF  THE   YOUNG   INSTITUTE   ARE  THE  SHOALS   AND 

backwaters  of  academic  timidity  and  caution  into  which 
many  promising  campus  experiments  have  been  driven  by 
criticism,  opposition  and  the  effort  to  "see  all  points  of 
view."  On  the  other  side  is  the  need  of  the  college  for 
funds  for  expansion,  its  very  active  publicity  campaign, 
the  impressive  resources  and  skills  of  agencies  which  self- 
ishly resist  all  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  consumer.  So  far, 
the  Institute  has  built  its  plans  slowly  and  carefully,  dedi- 
cating itself  not  to  headline  performance,  but  to  the  long, 
patient  processes  of  education.  It  has  drawn  into  its  scheme 
of  things  a  staff  of  brilliant  and  respected  young  educa- 
tors and  writers,  and  also  such  nationally  known  experts 
as  the  participants  in  its  forthcoming  conference,  includ- 
ing, among  many  others,  D.  E.  Montgomery,  Consumers' 
Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration; 
Helen  Hall,  chairman  of  the  Consumers'  National  Fed- 
eration; Benjamin  R.  Andrews,  professor  of  household 
economics  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 
Warren  C.  Waite,  professor  of  agricultural  economics  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota;  Colston  E.  Warne,  profes- 
sor of  economics,  Amherst  College;  Harald  G.  Shields, 
professor  of  business  economics,  University  of  Chicago; 
J.  D.  Black,  professor  of  economics,  Harvard  University. 
Both  program  and  record  to  date  underscore  the  impor- 
tance of  this  educational  experiment,  to  education  and  to 
American  life. 
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Frontispiece  to  "Europe,   a   Prophecy" 

WILLIAM  BLAKE 


Modern  Men  and  Religious  Faith 


by  JAMES  H.  LEUBA 

An  inquiry  into  the  religious  beliefs  of  business  men,  scientists  and 
professional  men.  To  what  extent  do  they  believe  in  the  God  of  the 
fathers?  In  immortality?  Is  their  ideal  of  Christian  conduct  entirely 
derived  from  the  church? 


RELIGION  is  A  WORD  WITH  MANY  MEANINGS.  IT  is  SOMETIMES 
defined  as  "devotion  to  the  highest  good,"  or  as  "an  atti- 
tude of  awe  and  reverence  before  the  mystery  of  life  and 
death,"  or  yet  as  "a  search  for  a  value  underlying  all 
things."  But  the  religion  embodied  in  our  churches  is  ob- 
viously something  more  than  that,  otherwise  why  the  end- 
less discussions  about  its  relation  to  science?  Nobody 
thinks  that  science  antagonizes  devotion  to  the  highest 
good,  discourages  awe  and  reverence  before  the  mystery 
of  existence;  opposes  the  search  for  the  deepest  truth. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  intelligent  people  who  conduct  in- 
quiries about  "religion"  without  saying  what  they  mean 
by  that  term.  Quite  recently  a  scientific  journal  published 
a  statistical  study  of  social  attitudes.  One  of  the  questions 
was  this:  "Do  you  think  that  religion  is  losing  or  gaining 
influence  in  the  United  States?"  As  everyone  was  allowed 
to  interpret  "religion"  as  he  pleased,  the  answers  to  that 
vague  question  could  have  no  definite  bearing  upon  the 
churches.  But  what  are  their  distinguishing  features? 

Like  every  other  social  institution  the  churches  have  two 
aspects.  They  have  a  purpose,  something  to  be  achieved; 
and  they  have  means  for  attaining  their  end.  Their  pur- 
pose may  be  roughly  described  as  the  welfare  of  human- 
ity, and  their  specific  means  of  action  is  appeal  to,  and  re- 
liance upon,  one  or  several  superhuman  beings.  They  use 
also,  it  is  true,  natural,  human,  means;  but  in  that  respect 
they  do  not  differ  from  the  secular  agencies  which  seek 
also  the  welfare  of  humanity.  That  which  sharply  differ- 
entiates the  churches  from  all  other  institutions  is  the  be- 
lief in  a  God  who  can  and,  under  certain  conditions,  does 
answer  the  desires  and  supplications  of  his  worshippers 
and,  more  especially,  the  use  they  seek  to  make  of  that 
God  in  the  struggle  for  more  and  better  life.  Now,  wheth- 
er this  distinctive  feature  is  in  agreement  with  science 
may  well  be  regarded  as  a  debatable  question. 

Our  topic  is,  however,  not  the  validity  but  the  extent  ot 
the  belief  in  this  distinctive  feature  and  in  personal  im- 
mortality, the  other  fundamental  belief  of  the  churches. 

STATISTICAL  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THK  PHYSICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  As- 
pects of  the  life  of  humanity  has  proved  of  enormous  value. 
But,  although  religious  beliefs  are  probably  of  even  greater 
consequence,  almost  no  reliable  statistics  referring  to  them 
are  available,  outside  of  those  I  have  gathered  since  1914. 
There  exist,  it  is  true,  statistics  of  church  membership;  but, 
since  church  membership  does  not  necessarily  imply  accep- 
tance of  the  doctrines  officially  professed,  these  statistics  are 
utterly  ambiguous.  That  fact  is  too  well  known  to  require 
discussion.  The  reader  may  be  reminded,  however,  of  the 
presence  in  the  churches  of  modernists  who  "claim  the  right 
to  translate  the  language  of  an  obsolete  metaphysics  into 
terms  of  modern  thought."  When  to  the  disbelieving  modern- 


ists is  added  the  throng  of  the  passive  imitators  and  of  the 
social  climbers  who  swell  the  membership  roll  of  the  churches, 
how  many  genuine  worshippers  of  the  God-providence  re- 
main ? 

In  1914  in  an  effort  to  give  an  answer  to  that  question,  I 
undertook  an  investigation  of  belief  in  the  God  of  the 
churches  and  in  personal  immortality  among:  (1)  college  stu- 
dents; (2)  the  scientific  men  listed  in  Cattell's  "American 
Men  of  Science"  containing  at  that  time  about  6000  names; 
(3)  the  membership  of  the  American  Sociological  Society  and 
of  the  American  Psychological  Association. 

In  1933  I  repeated,  in  the  same  way,  the  investigation  of 
the  scientific  men,  using  the  last  edition  of  Cattell's  directory 
containing  about  23,000  names.  The  results  permit  a  compari- 
son of  the  proportions  of  believers,  disbelievers,  and  doubters 
among  those  I  called  "physicists,"  "biologists,"  sociologists, 
and  psychologists.  Under  "physicists"  I  included  all  the  scien- 
tists dealing  with  inorganic  matter  and  the  mathematicians; 
and,  under  "biologists,"  all  the  scientists  dealing  with  living 
matter.  Moreover,  each  group  was  divided  in  two,  the  more 
and  the  less  distinguished.  The  groups  of  the  "more  distin- 
guished" are  composed  of  the  people  whose  names  are  starred 
in  "American  Men  of  Science." 

Two  years  later  I  extended  the  research  to  four  other 
classes:  bankers,  all  other  business  people,  lawyers,  and  writ- 
ers, as  they  are  represented  in  "Who's  Who  in  America."  As 
the  results  of  the  investigation  of  the  scientists  have  already 
been  published,  I  shall  refer  to  them  only  to  draw  compari- 
sons with  the  outcome  of  the  investigation  of  the  groups 
taken  from  "Who's  Who." 

It  was  not  necessary  to  send  the  questionnaire  to  all  the  per- 
sons composing  these  groups.  It  was  sent  to  one  fifth  of  them. 
Statisticians  know  that  information  secured  from  a  part  of  a 
group  represents  the  whole  group  with  a  sufficient  degree  of 
accuracy  provided  three  conditions  are  fulfilled:  the  part 
must  be  large  enough,  the  "sampling  error"  is  to  be  avoided, 
and  an  adequate  number  of  answers  is  to  be  received  from 
those  selected.  These  conditions  have  been  fulfilled  in  all  the 
inquiries.  If  the  number  of  answers  was  adequate,  it  was  for 
three  reasons:  the  ease  with  which  the  questions  could  be  an- 
swered; the  non-requirement  of  signature;  and  the  sending  of 
a  second  pressing  request  inclosing,  like  the  first,  a  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope. 

The  statistics  offered  here  cover  the  three  most  familiar 
conceptions  of  the  ultimate  power:  a  God-providence  access- 
ible by  the  current  worship;  a  power  not  so  accessible,  but  of 
a  mental  or  spiritual  nature;  matter  regarded  as  the  ultimate 
reality. 

The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  throughout  the  discussion 
that,  unless  otherwise  stated,  the  word  "God"  means  the  kind 
of  God  defined  in  the  questionnaire,  it  is  the  God  worshipped 
in  our  churches. 

Before  taking  up  the  most  significant  aspects  of  the 
table  brief  remarks  may  be  made  regarding  the  signing  of 
the  answers  and  sex  differences. 
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Although  the  signature  was  option- 
al, a  total  of  27  percent  of  those  who 
answered  gave  their  name.  So  far  no- 
thing very  surprising;  but  when  the 
bankers  are  compared  with  the  writers 
something  of  interest  turns  up.  While 
38  percent  of  the  latter  signed,  only  20 
percent  of  the  bankers  did  so.  The 
proportions  for  the  other  groups  fall 
between  these  two  figures.  More  re- 
markable still  is  the  difference  in  this 
respect  between  the  women  bankers 
and  the  women  writers.  Not  a  single 
woman  banker  gave  her  name  (it  is 
true  that  there  are  only  seventeen  of 
them  on  record),  while  of  the  female 
writers  (eighty-eight  on  record)  39 
percent  signed!  Does  this  huge  differ- 
ence mean  merely  that  banking  gives 
the  habit  of  extreme  carefulness  with 
signatures,  and  that  women  bankers 
are  particularly  unwilling  to  commit 
themselves  ? 

But  what  are  the  convictions  of 
those  who  sign  most  readily — are  they 
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believers  or  disbelievers?  In  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  "Men  of  Science"  it 
came  out  that,  in  every  group,  the  be- 
lievers signed  their  answers  in  much 
larger  proportions  than  the  unbeliev- 
ers. We  are,  I  think,  to  see  in  this  the 
influence  exerted  by  a  public  opinion 
supposed  to  be  for  belief.  The  believ- 
ers felt  that  they  had  nothing  to  lose 
from  a  signed  confession  of  their  faith. 
In  the  present  inquiry  61  percent  of 
the  bankers,  69  percent  of  the  other 
business  people,  and  70  percent  of  the 
lawyers  who  signed  their  declaration 
are  believers  in  God.  Among  the  writ- 
ers, however,  the  situation  is  reversed. 
Only  32  percent  of  the  believing  writ- 
ers signed,  while  62  percent  of  the  un- 
believers gave  their  names.  This  strik- 
ing difference  between  the  writers  anci 
the  other  classes  reflects  probably  a 
greater  detachment  of  the  writers  from 
the  opinion  of  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  awareness  that  in  their 
own  group  the  dominant  conviction  is 


THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Concerning  God: — 

1.  I  believe  in  a  God  to  whom  one  may  pray  in  the  expectation   of    receiving   an    answer.    By   "answer"    I    mean   more 
than    the   natural    (subjective,   psychological)    effect    of    prayer. 

2.  I  do  not  believe  in  God  as  defined  above. 

3.  Although  I  do  not  believe  in  God  as  defined  above,  I    believe   that   there   is  outside   and   above   man   a    Power   of   a 
spiritual   or  mental   nature. 

4.  I   have   no  definite   belief   regarding   this   question. 

Concerning  belief  in  continuation  of  the  person  after  death  in  another  world: — 

1.     I  believe  in 

(a)  Personal    immortality    for    all    men. 

(b)  Conditional   immortality  for  those  who  have  reached  a  certain  state  of  development. 
[In  the  tabulation  of   the  answers,    (a)    and    (b)    were  counted  as  believers.] 

I    believe   neither   in   conditional    nor    unconditional    immortality  of  the  person  in  another  world. 
I   have  no   definite    belief   regarding  this  question. 


2. 
3. 


THE    FOLLOWING     INFORMATION     IS    REQUIRED    FOR    A     FULL    UNDKK- 

standing  of  the  reliability  of  these  statistics.  The  edition  of 
1934-1935  of  "Who's  Who  in  America"  was  the  one  used.  It 
includes  approximately  1630  bankers,  3160  other  business  people. 
3030  lawyers,  and  2000  persons  designated  as  writers  or  authors. 
The  questionnaire  was  sent  to  one  fifth  of  the  persons  belonging 
to  these  four  groups.  The  choice  was  made  by  a  rule  of  chance: 
every  fifth  name  in  the  list  prefixed  to  the  volume  was  taken. 
Persons  living  in  Canada  or  in  the  territories  were  left  out. 

My  group  of  "Bankers"  includes  also  the  persons  designated 
in  "Who's  Who"  as  "capitalists."  The  group  I  call  "Other 
Business  People"  includes  those  described  as  "farmers,"  "agri- 
culturists" and  "publishers,"  but  neither  the  "editors"  nor  the 
"engineers."  "Lawyers"  do  not  include  "judges"  and  "pro- 
fessors of  law."  "Writers"  include  both  those  called  "writers" 
and  "authors,"  and  also  the  "dramatists"  and  the  "playwrights," 
but  not  "publishers"  and  "editors." 

About  60  percent  of  those  circularized  answered.  In  addition,  a 
considerable  number  of  blank  questionnaires  was  returned  with  the 
information  that  the  persons  addressed  were  dead,  seriously  ill,  or 
in  distant  countries;  and  a  number  were  returned  by  the  post 
offices  with  the  remark  ''not  found."  These  several  causes  of 
failure  to  answer  account  for  about  5  percent  of  the  total.  That 


would  leave  35  percent  unanswered  questionnaires,  a  proportion 
considerably  larger  than  in  the  case  of  the  "Men  of  Science."  If 
it  might  be  supposed  that,  had  all  these  people  answered,  they 
would  have  cast  their  vote  on  the  same  side,  the  statistics  would 
lose  much  of  their  value.  But  it  is  certainly  not  so.  On  the 
contrary,  general  considerations  and,  more  convincing,  a  com- 
parison of  the  result  of  the  answers  received  at  the  first  request 
with  those  received  at  the  second,  make  it  highly  probable  that 
the  persons  who  refused  to  answer  would  have  distributed  them- 
selves very  much  like  those  who  answered.  For  it  may  be 
argued  plausibly  that  those  who  responded  tardily,  that  is.  at  the 
second  request,  belong  largely  to  the  category  of  those  who  dis- 
regarded both  requests.  Now,  the  returns  to  the  first  request 
are  so  much  like  those  to  the  second  that,  had  I  been  content 
with  what  the  first  request  had  brought  in.  I  should  have  had 
substantially  the  same  figures  to  offer.  Here  they  are.  First  re- 
quest: believers  in  God,  52  percent:  believers  in  Immortality. 
59  percent.  Second  request:  50  percent  and  53  percent.  I  claim, 
therefore,  that  even  though  a  considerable  proportion  of  those 
addressed  failed  to  answer,  the  figures  I  offer  are  subject  to  a 
very  small  probable  error.  As  to  the  error,  it  is  apparently  on 
the  side  of  belief.  The  disbelievers  are  those  who  most  frequently 
do  not  take  the  trouble  to  answer. 
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against  belief.  Unbelief  possesses,  therefore,  among  writers 
a  prestige  denied  to  it  in  the  other  groups.  A  preponder- 
ance of  signatures  would  thus  indicate,  in  every  group, 
the  most  numerous  side,  the  side  possessing  the  greater 
prestige  or  influence. 

There  are  no  important  sex  differences  except  with  re- 
gard to  immortality:  66  percent  of  the  women,  and  only 
56  percent  of  the  men  believe  in  a  future  life.  This  differ- 
ence is  not  compensated  for  by  the  slightly  higher  propor- 
tion of  doubters  among  the  men:  26  percent  against  24 
percent. 

LET  us  TURN  NOW  TO  THE  MORE  SIGNIFICANT  FIGURES.  HALF 
the  section  of  population  represented  in  the  table — leaders 
in  their  respective  callings — announce  a  belief  in  God,  and 
5X  percent  in  immortality.  To  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
church-going  people  that  will  appear  distressingly  small 
proportions,  and  yet  the  corresponding  proportions  among 
men  of  science  in  the  inquiry  of  1933  was  considerably 
less:  30  percent  for  God  and  33  percent  for  immortality. 
Worthy  of  observation  are  the  consistently  higher  fig- 
ures for  belief  in  immortality  than  for  belief  in  God.  One 
should  note  also  the  large  proportion  of  those  who  have 
not  made  up  their  minds  as  to  immortality:  25  percent; 
while. those  doubtful  of  the  existence  of  God  number  only 
7  percent.  The  proportion  of  doubters  in  immortality  is 
especially  large  for  the  writers:  32  percent.  The  larger 
number  of  doubters  in  a  future  life,  goes  with  a  very  much 
smaller  proportion  of  downright  disbelievers  than  is  the 
case  with  regard  to  belief  in  God:  18  percent  against  43 
percent.  That  difference  is  most  marked  for  the  bankers: 
11  percent  to  29  percent.  Among  men  of  science  the  pro- 
portions of  doubters  in  immortality  was  also  much  great- 
er than  that  of  doubters  in  the  existence  of  God. 

ONE   OF   THE   MOST  STRIKING   RESULTS   OF    THESE   STATISTICS    IS 

the  enormous  differences  between  certain  groups.  Twice 
as  many  bankers  as  writers  believe  in  the  God  of  the 
churches:  64  percent  against  32  percent!  The  difference  be- 
tween them  is  almost  as  large  for  immortality:  71  percent 
against  40  percent.  The  business  people  and  the  lawyers 
stand  practically  at  equality:  53  percent  for  each  regarding 
God;  and  62  percent  and  59  percent,  respectively,  regard- 
ing immortality. 

Let  me  introduce  here,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  the 
figures  referring  to  the  more  distinguished  scientists  (those 
whose  names  are  starred  in  "American  Men  of  Science") 
in  the  statistics  of  1933.  Believers  in  God:  physicists,  17 
percent;  biologists,  12  percent;  sociologists,  13  percent; 
psychologists,  12  percent.  Believers  in  immortality  (keep- 
ing the  same  class  order):  20  percent;  15  percent;  10  per- 
cent; 2  percent. 

One  is  not  to  assume,  however,  that  all  those  who  de- 
clare themselves  disbelievers  in  the  two  essential  doctrines 
of  our  churches  are  materialists.  Thirty-six  percent  of  the 
disbelievers  in  God  among  the  writers,  and  20  percent  of 
them  among  the  bankers,  affirm  expressly  their  faith  in 
an  idealistic  or  spiritualistic  Universe;  they  believe  in  a 
"God,"  but  not  in  the  God  of  the  churches. 

What  may  be  said  in  explanation  of  the  enormous  lead 

of  the  bankers  over  the  writers,  and  of  their  still  larger 

lead  over  the  scientists?  Bankers  are  commonly  supposed 

te  constitute  a  strongly  conservative  group,  they  are  the 

i    bulwark  of  the  present  economic  system.  The  traditional 

'    Christian  religion  itself  is  a  powerful  support  of  the  exist- 
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ing  order,  for  it  places  among  its  important  commands 
obedience  to  established  authority  and  readiness  to  accept 
one's  lot  on  earth,  however  hard  it  may  be,  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  heavenly  compensation. 

As  to  most  writers  and  scientists,  their  dominant  ten- 
dency is  to  look,  with  appreciating  curiosity,  beyond  the 
existing  order  to  something  better.  They  are  not  so  sure 
that  the  present  economic  theories  and  practices  are  the 
best;  and  that  the  ancient  religious  convictions,  because 
they  have  so  far  accompanied  the  rise  of  civilizations,  can- 
not be  improved  upon. 

Are  we  to  see  in  these  peculiarities,  differentiating  the 
bankers  from  the  writers  and  the  scieatists,  an  explanation 
of  the  figures  under  discussion?  It  seems  so.  One  who 
should  suppose  that  belief  in  God  and  immortality  leads 
to  heaven,  might  well  stand  aghast  at  the  glimpse  he  gets 
here  of  its  population:  almost  no  great  scientist,  few 
writers,  a  large  contingent  of  lawyers,  and  a  crowd  of 
bankers! 

BUT  LET  US  LEAVE  THAT  DELICATE  TOPIC  AND  TURN  FOR  A  Mo- 
ment to  the  trend  of  the  beliefs  in  which  we  are  interested. 
Is  it  upward  or  downward?  Since  the  war,  it  has  often 
been  affirmed  that  it  is  upward.  I  know  of  only  two  defi- 
nite and  reliable  items  of  information  on  that  point:  the 
comparison  of  statistics  referring  to  American  men  of 
science  and  to  students  gathered  in  1914,  with  identical 
statistics  gathered  in  1933  or  1934.  Among  American  men 
of  science  a  marked  decrease  took  place  between  1914  and 
1933.  The  proportion  of  believers  in  the  God  of  our 
churches  passed  from  42  percent  to  30  percent.  The  belief 
in  immortality  suffered  a  similar  diminution.  A  substantial 
decrease  is  shown  also  when  students'  beliefs  are  com- 
pared. 

THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE 
traditional  churches  appears  then,  as  follows:  Half  of  all 
the  business  men,  lawyers,  and  writers  listed  in  "Who's 
Who  in  America";  two  thirds  of  the  23,000  scientists 
named  in  "American  Men  of  Science,"  and  a  much  larg- 
er proportion  of  the  more  distinguished  of  them;  and  an 
unknown  but,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  proletarian  masses  reject  the  God  of  the  Christian 
churches  and,  therefore,  the  specific  means  used  by  the 
churches  to  attain  their  end:  namely,  appeal  to,  and  re- 
liance upon  a  superhuman  Being  in  direct  intellectual  and 
effective  relation  with  man.  As  to  belief  in  immortality, 
the  situation  is  only  a  little  better. 

To  many  the  situation  pictured  by  this  research  will 
seem  tragic,  for  they  have  been  taught  that  religion  is  in- 
separably wedded  with  the  peculiar  conception  of  God 
around  which  the  churches  have  been  organized,  and  that 
the  Christian  ideal  of  conduct  is  likewise  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  that  conception.  It  is  fortunately  not  so.  Re- 
ligion and  human  ideals  are  not  necessarily  dependent 
upon  a  conception  of  divine  power  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  the  leaders  in  every  walk  of  life  and,  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  most  people  suspect,  by  the  bulk  of  the  prole- 
tarian masses — a  conception  apparently  destined  to  lose 
its  hold  more  and  more  as  knowledge  spreads  and  in- 
creases. 

The  task  before  humanity  seems  to  be  to  rescue  religion 
and  the  Christian  ethical  ideal  from  their  traditional  con- 
nection with  an  idea  of  the  ultimate  Power  in  disagree- 
ment with  modern  knowledge. 
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The  Work  Cure 


by  EDITH  M.  STERN 


How  occupational  therapy  is  today  salvaging  the  injured,  and  creating 
useful  careers  in  a  new  profession. 


THE  STOCKY  MECHANIC'S  BROW  FURROWED  AS  HE  BENT  OVER 
his  loom  and,  with  obvious  difficulty,  used  his  bandaged 
hand  to  pick  bright-colored  wool  in  and  out  the  warp. 
His  concentration  was  intense:  not  the  buzz  and  motion 
of  a  saw  manned  by  a  burly  policeman  behind  him,  nor 
the  clanging  hammer  of  an  old  woman  beating  out  a 
copper  bowl  at  the  next  bench,  made  him  look  up. 

"This  is  Sam's  first  day  in  the  out-patients'  curative 
workshop,"  the  supervisor  said,  "but  what  we've  given 
him  to  do  is  so  simple  he's  caught  on  already.  He's  a 
mechanic  whose  hand  was  infected  and  he  had  to  have 
an  operation.  Now  the  wound  is  healing  nicely  but  his 
fingers  are  quite  stiff,  so  the  doctor  sent  him  to  us  for 
treatment.  A  few  weeks'  weaving— we'll  put  him  on 
something  that  requires  more  finger  motion,  like  braid- 
ing rag  rugs,  after  the  stiffness  has  eased  a  bit — and  he 
ought  to  be  back  at  work,  fully  able  to  handle  his  old 
job.  That  policeman  back  of  him  fractured  a  shoulder. 
When  he  first  came  he  couldn't  move  it  an  inch.  We've 
had  him  at  wood  work  that  gradually  made  him  reach 
farther  and  farther,  and  now  look  how  he's  sawing  away 
at  the  table  he's  making  for  his  wife!  The  old  lady  next 
to  him  has  had  arthritis  for  years.  The  doctor  wants  her 
to  regain  motion  in  her  wrist." 

Guiding  and  directing  Sam,  selecting  for  his  sore, 
tender  fingers  the  soft  material  that  will  not  hurt  them; 
watching  for  signs  of  fatigue  like  sighing  or  diminished 
production  in  the  arthritic;  shifting  the  position  of  the 
saw  so  that  the  energetic  policeman  will  not  overreach, 
is  a  young  woman  in  a  green  smock.  She  is  an  occupa- 
tional therapy  student  in  her  last  year  of  training,  and 
when  she  is  graduated  in  June,  there  will  be  a  job  wait- 
ing for  her. 

Occupational  therapy  is  one  of  the  few  professions  that 
has  no  unemployment  problem:  the  demand  for  trained 
workers  still  far  exceeds  the  supply.  Though  it  is  based 
on  principles  as  old  as  the  Greek  philosopher  Galen's 
statement  in  172  A.D.  "Employment  is  nature's  best 
physician  and  essential  to  human  happiness,"  it  is  only 
during  the  past  two  decades  that  it  has  taken  its  place 
as  a  definite  form  of  medical  treatment,  like  drugs,  diet  or 
massage,  prescribed  by  a  doctor  and  administered  by  a 
specialist. 

One  reason  the  profession  is  so  little  known  that  its 
training  schools  have  not  as  yet  been  filled  to  capacity, 
is  its  apparently  casual  operation.  Drop  in  at  the  work- 
shop of  a  children's  hospital  and,  except  for  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  youngsters  have  obvious  handicaps,  at  first 
glance  you  think  you  have  strayed  into  a  progressive 
nursery  schoolroom.  None  of  the  usual  hospital  para- 
phernalia is  visible.  There,  at  a  low  table,  is  five-year-old 
Jimmie  fitting  blocks  into  a  box.  Against  the  wall  grave 
Janet  diligently  weaves  a  rag  rug  at  a  suspended  loom. 
Over  in  the  corner  little  Rosemary  is  happily  pedalling  a 
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bicycle  saw  while  she  directs  its  blade  to  cut  out  a  wooden 
elephant. 

The  workshop  is  not,  however,  merely  a  playroom.  The 
occupational  therapist  in  charge  is  as  much  a  skilled  med- 
ical specialist  as  a  dietitian,  a  laboratory  technician,  or  a 
nurse,  and  like  them,  works  with  the  doctor.  The  chil- 
dren's occupations  are  as  carefully  selected  and  measured 
as  the  braces  some  of  them  wear.  Jimmie,  for  instance,  in- 
jured at  birth,  lacks  control  of  his  voluntary  muscles.  The 
block  play  does  more  than  keep  him  happy,  more  than 
afford  the  sadly  needed  assurance  that  he  can  play  like 
other  children:  he  is  being  taught  how  to  grasp,  and  so 
develop  coordination.  Janet's  abdomen  is  thrust  forward 
by  a  malformation  of  her  hip  bones  and  her  loom  has 
been  hung  at  the  precise  height  to  make  her  assume  a 
corrective  position  as  she  weaves — two  inches  higher  or 
lower  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  Look  beneath  the 
table  of  the  bicycle  saw  and  you  see  that  Rosemary's  left 
leg  is  withered  from  infantile  paralysis.  She  cannot  walk 
without  a  brace  because  the  Achilles  tendon,  at  the  back 
of  her  heel,  is  contracted.  A  pad,  specially  devised  by  the 
therapist  to  raise  the  forepart  of  the  foot,  is  fastened  to 
the  left  pedal,  and,  while  the  child  is  absorbed  in  her  toy 
making,  her  tendon  is  getting  a  stretching  hardly  pos- 
sible with  any  number  of  wearisome  reiterations  of 
"Darling,  do  your  exercises." 

Whether  child  or  adult,  the  patient's  focussing  atten- 
tion upon  results  rather  than  means  is  the  secret  of  oc- 
cupational therapy.  Movements  are  freer  and  have  greater 
corrective  value  when  they  are  not  consciously  performed 
as  such.  Every  would-be  golfer  has  dinned  into  him  that 
if  he  keeps  his  mind  on  the  ball  his  swing  will  be  better 
than  if  he  keeps  his  mind  on  the  swing.  This  is  the  rea- 
son that  occupational  therapy  has  an  advantage  over 
prescribed  exercise,  even  disregarding  human  nature  and 
assuming  that  the  prescription  will  be  conscientiously 
followed.  It  has  the  merit  of  the  patient's  being  per- 
sonally active.  If  you  move  an  aching  shoulder  volun- 
tarily, the  pain  seems  less  than  if  someone  else  manipu- 
lates it,  so  the  chances  are  that  shoulder  will  be  moved 
further  and  more  often.  With  sufficient  interest  in  the 
task  at  hand,  patients  speed  recovery  by  unconsciously 
surmounting  both  pain  and  the  fear  of  exerting  disused 
members  or  muscles. 

CONGENIAL  OCCUPATION    is  THE  sine  qua  non   OF  EFFEC- 
tive  treatment.  If  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  kinesiology 
(muscular   activity)    is  a   necessary   part  of  the  occupa- 
tional therapist's  training,  psychological  background  and 
ability  to  handle  people  are  equally  essential.  A  large  part    ' 
of  her  job  is  the  selection  of  occupations  suitable  not  only 
to   physical   needs  but   to   temperaments   and   emotional   \ 
quirks.   A    fifty-year-old    expert    carpenter,    for    instance, 
caught  his  hand  in  his  own  saw.  One  finger  was  almost 
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amputated,  he  had  a  great  diagonal  cut  across  the  back 
of  his  hand,  and  he  could  not  move  his  ringers.  Wood 
working  seemed  the  logical  craft  for  him,  but  to  give  the 
proper  exercise  for  his  condition,  the  therapist  adjusted 
the  saw  in  a  position  differing  from  common  usage.  So 
irritated  and  distressed  was  the  carpenter  at  this  unortho- 
dox use  of  his  own  craft's  tools  that  he  was  unable  to 
work.  The  therapist  promptly  switched  him  to  braid 
weaving,  and  he  was  enthralled  by  making  a  rug  for  his 
home. 

There  is  no  universal  rule  for  leading  a  patient  into 
an  occupation,  no  stereotyped  way  of  capturing  interest. 
Sometimes  a  type  of  work  appeals  because  it  is  familiar. 
Women  of  a  low  mental  level,  for  example,  often  shy 
away  from  the  bicycle  saw  because  they  are  afraid  of 
machinery,  but  will  cheerfully  perform  the  same  cura- 
tive motions  with  the  treadles  of  a  sewing  machine:  sailors 
take  to  knotting  belts.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
woman  says,  "Oh,  I've  been  sewing  and  knitting  all  my. 
life,  but  I'd  love  to  try  some  of  that  chip  carving";  or  a 
man,  "All  my  life  I've  had  a  suppressed  desire  to  do  em- 
broidery." To  a  surly  youth  whose  leg  muscles  had  con- 
tracted after  burns  a  therapist  suggested  making  jig-saw 
puzzles  on  the  bicycle  saw.  "I  won't  take  petticoat 
orders,"  the  patient  said.  "All  right,"  said  the  therapist, 
"you  don't  have  to.  Walk  up  and  down  the  back  stairs 
several  times  an  hour,  and  it  will  have  the  same  effect." 
The  recalcitrant  male  decided  upon  the  puzzles  and  soon 
became  an  enthusiastic  wood  worker.  A  professor  of 
mathematics,  disinterested  in  anydiing  manual,  was  lured 
into  weaving  when  the  therapist  appealed  to  his  intellec- 
tual interest  in  the  mechanism  of  a  complicated  loom; 
another  scholar  was  led  into  bookbinding  through  his 
love  of  books. 

OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY'S  MEANS  MAY  INCLUDE  ANYTHING 
from  arts  and  crafts  to  recreational  activities  like  games 
and  dramatics  or  educational  pursuits  such  as  reading  pro- 
grams or  round-the-world  trips  by  way  of  stamp  collect- 


Photographs  courtesy  of  Reconstruction  Hospital,  New  York 
A  large  loom  gives  work  for  elbow,  wrist  and  forearm  with  the  shuttle  and 
beater;  for  the  feet  with  the  psdali 


ing  and  travel  folders.  Students  learn  to  analyze  occupa- 
tions and  to  determine  such  points  as  "Is  this  stimulating 
or  monotonous?  Suitable  for  bedside  or  workshop?  Sim- 
ple or  complicated?  Adaptable  or  unadaptable?" 

Weaving,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  most  adaptable  of 
crafts.  There  are  many  types  of  looms,  from  the  tiny 
"Weavit"  which  can  easily  be  handled  in  bed  to  a  large 
loom  requiring  intensive  motion  in  every  part  of  the 
body.  The  depressed  patient  needing  stimulus  can  be 
made  to  work  out  his  own  complex  pattern;  the  over- 
excited requiring  relaxation  follows  simple  directions  and 
weaves  monotones.  There  is  wheel  weaving,  in  which 
motion  increases  as  the  work  grows  from  the  center;  for 
occupational  therapy  functions  on  the  paradox  that  as  the 
condition  improves,  dosage  increases.  There  is  braid 
weaving,  not  beyond  the  capacity  of  a  small  child  with  a 
withered  hand;  there  is  weaving  simple  enough  for  the 
blind  to  learn  it  in  an  hour;  and  weaving  so  com- 
plex that  chronic  invalids  can  remain  absorbed  day  after 
day. 

Students,  as  they  practice  the  crafts  which  are  as  much 
part  of  their  school  work  as  medical  lectures,  learn  to 
gauge  the  effect  of  the  occupation  by  dieir  own  personal 
reactions.  They  ask  themselves:  "How  can  I  convert  this 
to  meet  the  needs  of  some  patient?  Are  those  colors  mak- 
ing me  nervous,  or  are  they  soething?  After  how  long 
does  my  interest  level  taper  off?"  and  above  all,  "How 
would  I  react  to  this  if  I  were  not  feeling  well?" 

Crafts  have  their  dangers  as  well  as  their  uses,  and  the 
therapist  must  learn  what  to  avoid  as  well  as  what  to 
choose.  For  the  tuberculous,  for  instance,  jewelry  making 
and  all  forms  of  carving  are  taboo,  because  inhalation  of 
metal  or  wood  particles  aggravates  their  condition.  Pa- 
tients with  eye  or  skin  diseases  may  not  model,  since 
there  is  danger  of  their  putting  clay-smeared  hands  to 
their  faces,  and  some  mental  patients  cannot  be  trusted 
with  sharp  tools. 

The  specific  occupation  for  the  specific  injury  or  dis- 
ease is  only  one  phase  of  the  new  specialty.  More  and 
more  the  medical  profession  is  recognizing 
the  truth  of  Virchow's  statement,  made  at  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  not  the 
disease  must  be  treated  but  the  man.  The  best 
contemporary  practice  regards  the  patient  as  a 
whole  personality  rather  than  an  appendix,  a 
lung  or  a  fracture.  The  mental  mingles  in- 
extricably with  the  physical,  the  one  reacting 
subtly  upon  the  other.  The  degree  to  which  the 
improved  spirits  that  come  with  directed  out- 
side interest  favorably  affect  circulation  and  gen- 
eral well  being — and  lessen  aches  and  pains- 
occupational  therapy  is  still  too  young  to  de- 
termine: it  needs  more  records,  more  control 
groups,  for  scientific  proof.  But  as  every  mother 
who  attempts  to  divert  a  sick  child  knows,  the 
happy  contented  patient  tends  to  get  well  faster 
than  the  disgruntled  and  depressed. 


DOCTORS  OFTEN  PRESCRIBE  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 
with  no  remedial  objective  other  than  diver- 
sion. For  bored  consumptives  eager  to  leave  a 
sanitorium  before  it  is  safe,  for  mothers  dur- 
ing the  emotional  slump  that  follows  child- 
birth, or  for  surgical  patients  during  the  days 
of  preparation  for  an  operation,  organized  oc- 
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Board  weaving  to  strengthen  wrist  and  fingers 


Wheel   weaving,   with  the  patient   in  a   fixed   posi- 
tion, develops  shoulder  and  elbow  motions 


Bicycle  saw  for  the  knee,  leg,  ankle  and  foot 
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cupacion  fills  needs  unmet  by  aimless  reading  or  listening  to  the  radio. 
The  sense  of  frustration  and  helplessness,  the  rebellion  against  fate 
from  which  most  persons  suffer  when  illness  interferes  with  their 
normal  activity  is  definitely  relieved  by  prescribed  occupation.  Nervous 
tension  is  lessened  when  the  patient  can  still  achieve  the  satisfaction  of 
accomplishment  and,  thereby,  serenity  of  mind. 

Sickness,  moreover,  brings  with  it  its  own  neuroses  even  in  the 
sanest.  There  was  Herman,  for  instance.  Herman  was  a  cheerful  Ger- 
man workman  with  a  badly  mangled  leg.  After  months  in  a  wheel 
chair  in  the  ward  he  was  becoming  morose:  he  was  worried  about 
his  job  and  his  wife  and  children.  Occupational  therapy  was  pre- 
scribed, and  he  spent  nearly  all  day  in  the  workshop  with  his  mind 
off  his  troubles  as  he  turned  out  quantities  of  rush  footstools,  braided 
belts,  and  tooled  leather  books  and  picture  frames.  A  young  actor, 
after  a  series  of  operations,  realized  he  could  never  act  again  and  went 
.  to  pieces  emotionally.  Thoroughly  listless,  nothing  in  the  workshop 
or  out  of  it  appealed  to  him  until  the  occupational  therapist  interested 
him  in  making  marionettes,  and,  when  they  were  finished,  in  writing 
and  staging  plays  to  entertain  the  children's  ward.  He  thus  kept 
his  hand  in  the  work  of  the  theater  he  loved  and  may,  upon  dis- 
charge, find  a  place  in  stagecraft  or  directing. 

OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY,  HOWEVER,  MUST  NOT  BE  CONFUSED  WITH  VOCA- 
tional  rehabilitation,  though  the  two  sometimes  overlap.  The  latter 
aims  to  give  the  patient  a  skill  whereby  he  may  earn  his  living:  the 
former  is  primarily  curative  and  if  a  commercially  valuable  skill  is 
acquired  it  is  incidental.  The  egocentric  elderly  tailor,  for  example, 
whom  occupational  therapy  saved  from  complete  disintegration,  is  not 
going  to  earn  his  living  making  pottery.  A  hyperthyroid,  he  became 
so  worried  about  himself  that  he  sat  among  his  nine  children  in  his 
poverty-stricken  home,  a  burden  to  them  and  himself.  After  he  was 
sent  daily  to  an  out-patient  workshop  he  not  only  relieved  his  children 
of  his  presence  a  few  hours  every  day  and  at  the  same  time  got  a 
change  of  scene,  but  his  whole  outlook  changed.  He  was  still  a  very 
sick  man,  of  course,  but  he  had  an  accomplishment  that  distinguished 
him  from  others,  and  he  was  content. 

With  recovery  or  partial  restoration  of  function  the  neuroses  of 
illness  may  pass,  or  they  may  not.  Idleness  damages  both  mind  and 
body,  and  in  many  cases  invalids,  used  to  being  the  center  of  atten- 
tion, waited  upon,  preoccupied  with  their  own  afflictions,  are  unable 
to  face  resumption  of  the  ordinary  business  of  living.  Conversely,  other 
patients,  far  from  permanently  retreating  into  invalidism,  fight  dis- 
astrously against  it. 

To  prevent  protracted  or  permanent  neuroses  as  a  result  of  illness, 
occupational  therapists  are  taught  to  begin  their  work  as  soon  as  the 
doctor  says  it  is  feasible.  They  know  how  to  interpret  such  cautions 
as  "Avoid  rise  in  temperature"  or  "Avoid  fatigue"  on  the  prescrip- 
tion blanks,  and  even  a  patient  flat  on  his  back  and  not  allowed  to  turn 
his  head  can  do  light  work  on  small  objects  like  knotted  belts  before 
habits  of  idleness  set  in. 

Liable  to  neuroses,  too,  are  the  newly  blinded,  and  for  them  occu- 
pational therapy  bridges  the  gap  between  the  hospital  and  the  strange, 
dark  world  outside.  In  the  workshop  they  regain  some  sense  that  they 
can  still  function,  still  produce.  Joy  in  tangible  achievement  also  gives 
new  leases  on  life  to  the  permanently  disabled. 

Such  use  of  occupational  therapy  for  its  psychological  effect  in 
physical  illness  is  still  generally  unfamiliar.  So  prevalent,  indeed,  is  the 
notion  that  occupational  therapy  is  "worsted  work  to  keep  the  nuts 
quiet"  that  sometimes  orthopedic  or  surgical  patients  protest,  "But 
doctor,  I'm  not  a  mental  case!" 

•  There  are  comprehensible  grounds  for  the  misconception.  Every 
mental  hospital  worth  the  name,  today,  has  its  occupational  therapy 
department.  Absorbing  occupations,  the  modern  substitutes  for  force, 
sedatives  or  seclusion,  lead  the  withdrawn  or  disturbed  towards  reality. 
A  workshop  for  mental  patients  has  almost  the  same  cheerful,  busy 
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atmosphere  as  any  other,  and  even  patients  from  the 
locked  wards  approach  normality  when  they  concentrate 
on  their  basketry  or  crocheting. 

Various  mental  institutions  emphasize  different  phases 
of  treatment.  One,  in  Baltimore,  is  outstanding  in  recrea- 
tional activities,  and  goes  in  for  gardening,  music,  dra- 
matics and  fashion  shows.  Another,  in  Westport,  Conn., 
conducts  a  button  factory.  The  patients  earn  money  like 
any  other  workers,  on  the  theory  that  sale  of  their  prod- 
ucts links  them  with  the  outside  world  of  actuality. 

Modern  occupational  therapy  as  treatment  for  insanity 
is  scientifically  based  on  an  increased  knowledge  of  men- 
tal disease,  but  in  one  form  or  another  cure  through 
occupation  was  used  long  ago.  Ancient  Egyptians  took 
the  deranged  for  diversional  excursions  on  the  Nile. 
Philippe  Pinel,  in  France,  as  early  as  1791,  freed  his  insane 
patients  from  chains  and,  as  curative  treatment,  put  them 
to  normal  work.  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  in  Philadelphia  was  the  first  American  psychi- 
atrist to  recognize  occupation  "as  a  valuable  means  of 
preventing  violent  outbreaks.''  In  1798  he  provided 
embroidery  and  gardening  for  the  women;  cobbling,  car- 
pentry and  farming  for  the  men,  and  concerts  and  lec- 
tures for  both.  Between  1840  and  1860  the  treatment  was 
used  frequently  and  then,  with  the  irregular  curve  of  all 
progress,  between  the  Civil  War  and  the  90's  it  lapsed. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  underwent 
a  renaissance  which  is  still  flourishing. 

Spectacular  development  has  been  in  the  newer,  less 
familiar  phase  of  occupation  as  treatment  for  physical 
diseases  and  injuries.  Susan  Tracy,  in  1910,  published  a 
book  on  invalid  occupations,  designed  for  the  instruction 
of  nurses.  Though  it  embodied  many  of  the  principles 
followed  today,  it  contained  no  hint  that  invalid  occupa- 
tion might  engage  specialists.  The  term  occupational 
therapy,  first  used  by  Dr.  George  Edward  Barton  at  a 
conference  of  social  workers  in  1914,  created  no  sensation 
in  the  medical  world. 

Then,  four  years  later,  a  new  profession  was  suddenly 
born.  Out  from  the  doctors  of  the  A.E.F.  went  a  call  for 
women  workers  to  provide  bedside  occupation  for  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers.  Training  schools,  with  short 
courses  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  weeks'  duration,  were 
hastily  set  up:  Women  entered  the  field  by  way  of  kinder- 
garten work,  art,  physiotherapy  or  nothing.  The  Walter 
Reed  Hospital  published  monographs  with  charts  show- 
ing patients'  improvement  after  shop  work;  and  from 
that  time  on  the  prophecy  of  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon, 
chief  consultant  in  psychiatry  in  the  A.E.F.,  "Some  day 
occupational  therapy  will  rank  with  anesthesia  in  taking 
the  suffering  out  of  sickness,  and  with  antitoxin  in  short- 
ening its  duration,"  has,  step  by  step,  begun  to  be  fulfilled. 

After  the  emergency  demand  of  the  war  was  over, 
the  use  of  occupational  therapy  grew.  Then  the 
depression  provided  a  second  stimulus.  Work  hungry 
hands  found  solace  in  crafts,  and  physical  symptoms, 
more  engendered  by  anxiety  neuroses  than  organic  causes, 
disappeared  under  treatment.  The  social  and  economic 
benefits  of  having  work  habits  retained  in  illness,  of  mak- 
ing unemployables  employable,  were  obvious.  And  so, 
though  institutions  had  their  budgets  decreased,  the  field 
as  a  whole  expanded.  In  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  dur- 
ing the  depths  of  the  depression,  six  times  as  many  oc- 
cupational therapy  departments  opened  or  enlarged  as 
were  discontinued.  In  1936  available  positions  for  occu- 
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pational  therapists,  through  one  school  only,  numbered 
91;  in  1937,  137;  and  in  1938,  173. 

Despite  the  specialty's  rapid  growth  and  the  shortage 
of  workers,  educational  standards  have  been  steadily 
raised.  In  1935,  the  American  Medical  Association  made 
a  survey  of  American  schools  of  occupational  therapy. 
It  has  approved  five:  in  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia, 
Milwaukee  and  Toronto,  with  a  sixth,  in  Kalamazoo, 
tentatively  accredited.  Each  of  the  accredited  schools  has 
a  three-year  course  and  three  of  them  offer  five-year 
alternative  courses  leading  to  a  B.S.  degree.  Applicants 
for  the  shorter  courses  must  have  at  least  one  year  of  col- 
lege, or  professional  training.  College  graduates  or  per- 
sons with  similar  professional  preparation  may  be  given 
advanced  standing. 

Many  able  occupational  therapists  practising  today  or 
heading  schools  and  hospital  departments  entered  the 
profession  when  requirements  were  less  rigorous.  But  the 
back  door  to  this  medical  specialty  is  now  as  tight  shut 
as  any  other,  and  the  American  Association  of  Occupa- 
tional Therapy,  with  headquarters  at  175  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  keeps  guard  so  that  O.T.R.  (Registered 
Occupational  Therapist)  carries  the  same  kind  of  guar- 
antee as  R.N.  (Registered  Nurse.) 

The  association  acts  also  as  a  clearing  house  of  infor- 
mation and  as  a  placement  bureau.  Of  the  600  therapists 
in  its  registry,  all  but  fifteen  are  women.  Though  there 
is  some  small  demand  for  men,  they  are  accepted  for 
training  only  at  the  St.  Louis  school.  The  profession,  like 
nursing  and  social  work,  is  almost  a  feminine  monopoly. 

And  a  potentially  large  field  it  is,  with  room  still  for 
enormous  expansion.  For  all  its  growth  in  two  short  dec- 
ades, 792,  or  only  13  percent  of  the  6189  A.M.A.  approved 
hospitals  in  the  United  States  have  an  occupational 
therapist  on  their  staffs.  The  majority  of  these  are  mental 
hospitals,  for  the  surface  has  only  been  scratched  in  gen- 
eral hospitals  and  tuberculosis  and  cardiac  sanitoria.  Even 
where  there  is  an  occupational  therapy  department  it  is 
often  inadequately  staffed.  At  New  York  City's  Bellevue 
Hospital,  for  instance,  where  outstanding  orthopedic 
work  is  done,  only  one  third  of  those  who  need  retrain- 
ing of  mind  and  muscle  can  be  accommodated.  Last  year 
forty  instructors  were  requested:  the  number  was  reduced 
to  one  in  the  1938  budget,  and  even  that  one  has  not  been 
provided.  Work  with  the  feebleminded  children  has  just 
begun.  True,  they  cannot  be  cured,  but  they  can  be  de- 
veloped to  the  extent  of  their  capacities  and,  with  their 
limitations,  learn  to  live  happy,  useful  lives.  There  is  need 
for  occupational  therapy  in  leper  colonies,  in  homes  for 
the  aged,  and  in  penal  institutions.  A  few  occupational 
therapists  are  already  in  private  practice:  if  they  are 
reputable,  they  take  only  cases  referred  by  doctors.  Three 
cities  at  least — Philadelphia,  Hartford  and  Detroit — have 
visiting  therapists  who,  like  visiting  nurses,  work  with  the 
home-bound.  In  so  young  a  profession  there  is  place  for 
research,  for  compilation  of  statistical  data. 

One  need  not,  however,  speculate  about  the  future  to 
hail  the  new  profession.  For  patients  its  benefits  are  being 
demonstrated  daily.  In  the  files  of  the  association  are  car- 
bon copies  of  letter  after  letter  regretting  that  no  one  is 
available  to  fill  a  particular  position.  .  .  .  For  young 
women  of  initiative  and  adaptability,  who  have  the  per- 
sonality that  is  as  important  for  the  work  as  training,  and 
who  find  a  real  satisfaction  in  service,  occupational  therapy 
offers  a  rewarding  career. 
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Little  Nation,  What  Now? 


by  R.  W.  SETON- WATSON 

As  Hitler  dissolves  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic,  world  attention  is  again 
focused  on  the  triangle  of  small  nations  (with  a  population  equal  to  that 
of  the  U.S.A.)  which  lies  between  the  great  contiguous  territories  of  the 
Nazis  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Here  a  noted  authority  makes  a  survey  of  Eastern 
Europe,  where  the  rapids  of  a  new  1848  roar  ever  louder  in  our  ears. 


It  IS  TOO  SOON  TO  SAY  WHETHER  THE  MUNICH  "SETTLEMENT" 

will  be  remembered  as  the  first  shot  that  set  a  series 
of  avalanches  in  motion.  It  may  well  be  that  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  convulsions  similar  to  those  which  marked  the 
year  1848.  The  old  struggle  between  state  and  nation  is 
assuming  new  forms,  now  that  the  most  powerful  state 
in  Europe  is  evolving  a  philosophy  of  history  which  treats 
these  two  conceptions  as  virtually  identical  or  at  least  co- 
terminous. This,  if  persisted  in,  is  likely  to  have  scarcely 
less  revolutionary  consequences,  especially  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

Between  the  territories  inhabited  by  compact  German 
and  Russian  masses  there  lies  a  zone  of  small  nations, 
forming  a  vast  triangle  between  the  Baltic,  Black  and 
Mediterranean  Seas,  with  a  population  in  round  figures 
equal  to  that  of  the  United  States,  and  with  frontiers  far 
more  fluid  than  those  of  Western  Europe.  Nationalism  is 
not  really  older  in  the  West  than  in  the  East:  the  King- 
doms of  Poland,  Bohemia  and  Hungary  had  already  taken 
firm  shape  when  "France"  and  "Germany"  and  "Italy," 
in  their  modern  sense,  were  still  in  embryo.  But  for  many 
reasons — climate,  geography,  trade  routes,  exposure  to 
foreign  invasion,  difference  in  social  structure — the  na- 
tional states  of  Eastern  Europe  suffered  eclipse  at  the  very 
period  when  those  of  the  West  were  consolidating  under 
royal  power  and  developing  industry  and  sea-borne  trade. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  World  War  was  really 
a  combination  of  many  wars  which  could  not  be  isolated 
from  each  other.  Without  for  a  moment  underestimating 
the  importance  of  Anglo-German  and  Franco-German 
rivalry,  it  may  safely  be  maintained  that  in  the  early  years 
of  this  century  the  most  explosive  causes  of  war  lay  in  the 
East  European  zone,  and  were  connected  with  that  other 
ancient  rivalry  between  Teuton  and  Slav.  After  twenty 
years  of  peace  this  rivalry,  so  far  from  exhausting  itself, 
has  merely  assumed  new  forms  which  are  as  acute  as  ever 
behind  the  mask  of  "Red"  and  "Brown"  ideologies. 

IN  RECENT  YEARS  A  GREAT  DEAL  OF  SUPERFICIAL  CRITICISM  HAS 

been  directed  against  the  peace  settlement  of  1919.  In 
reality,  while  its  economic  provisions  were  altogether  in- 
sane and  are  today  defended  by  no  one,  its  territorial  pro- 
visions, subject  to  certain  obvious  minor  blemishes  on  the 
Italian,  Hungarian,  Polish  and  Balkan  frontiers,  were  in 
the  main  just  and  can  still  be  defended  as  a  vast  improve- 
ment upon  the  situation  which  they  superseded.  In  the 
peace  settlement  of  1919  the  small  powers  were  for  the 
first  time  placed  on  a  footing  of  at  least  nominal  equality 
with  the  great  powers,  and  for  the  first  time  the  decisions 
of  an  international  congress  were  signed  by  small  as  well 
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as  great  powers.  The  "Big  Five,"  in  whose  hands  the  long 
negotiations  rested,  were  not  always  faithful  to  that  prin- 
ciple of  nationality  to  which  during  the  war,  and  especial- 
ly after  the  Russian  Revolution,  they  had  so  solemnly 
committed  themselves.  But  in  the  final  stages  of  the  strug- 
gle their  more  ulterior  aims  were  outdistanced  by  events: 
throughout  the  zone  with  which  we  are  especially  con- 
cerned, the  war  ended  in  revolution;  and  the  various 
peoples,  without  awaiting  the  verdict  of  the  great  powers, 
instantly  set  up  a  whole  series  of  independent  and  pre- 
dominantly national  states. 

Births  of  the  Nations 

POLAND  WAS  REUNITED  AFTER  150  YEARS  OF  TRIPLE  PARTITION, 
but  committed  the  deadly  blunder  of  incorporating  vast  non- 
Polish  territories  on  her  eastern  border. 

Bohemia  reappeared  after  300  years  in  the  modified  form 
of  "Czechoslovakia,"  claiming  somewhat  illogically  the  ancient 
boundaries  of  the  Bohemian  Crown  in  the  name  of  "historic 
rights,"  but  Slovakia  in  the  name  of  "nationality" — though 
nearly  1000  years  had  passed  since  Czechs  and  Slovaks  had 
formed  a  single  state. 

Rumania  for  the  first  time  in  history  (save  for  a  few  years 
at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century)  united  the  whole  Ru- 
manian race  in  a  state  roughly  coterminous  with  Trojan's 
province  of  Dacia. 

Jugoslavia,  for  the  very  first  time,  united  the  vast  majority 
of  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes  in  a  single  state,  thus  swallow- 
ing such  historic  units  as  Serbia,  Montenegro,  Croatia,  Bosnia, 
Dalmatia,  in  a  greater  whole. 

Albania,  which  owed  its  very  existence  as  a  state  to  the  col- 
lapse of  Turkey-in-Europe  during  the  Balkan  Wars,  now 
owed  its  precarious  survival  to  Italian  distrust  of  Jugoslav 
and  Greek  ambitions. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic  four 
much  smaller  republics  had  already  arisen:  one  (Finland) 
which  had  been  autonomous  but  never  independent;  two 
(Estonia  and  Latvia)  which  had  never  before  existed  on 
national  lines;  and  Lithuania,  whose  independence  dated 
back  to  pre-Christian  days.  There  was  no  little  irony  in 
the  fact  that  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  secessions  from 
the  Russian  Empire — the  Ukrainian  state  which  constitut- 
ed itself  at  Kiev  between  April  and  June  1917 — should 
have  been  the  one  which  failed  to  maintain  its  separate 
existence.  This  failure  has  brought  with  it  momentous 
consequences  for  the  whole  future  development  of  East- 
ern Europe.  Bessarabia  also  broke  away  from  Russia  in 
December  1917,  but  only  in  order  to  proclaim  its  union  a 
few  months  later  with  its  kinsmen  of  the  Rumanian  King- 
dom. 

It  is  by  no  means  immaterial  to  insist  on  the  fact  that 
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all  the  so-called  Succession  States  which  emerged  from  the 
collapse  of  Austria-Hungary  in  October  1918,  were  the 
result  of  a  spontaneous  and  overwhelming  outburst  on 
the  part  of  the  peoples  themselves.  That  the  millenium, 
which  so  many  had  expected,  proved  illusory  and,  in  par- 
ticular, that  the  extreme  methods  of  centralization  to  which 
all  the  new  governments  resorted  caused  many  gross 
abuses  and  acute  discontent,  cannot  alter  the  fact  that  in 
the  case  of  Jugoslavia,  Rumania  and  Czechoslovakia  alike 
a  popular  verdict  was  uttered  in  favor  of  national  union. 

Speaking  broadly,  the  peace  settlement,  in  the  eastern 
zone  with  which  we  are  concerned,  being  essentially  the 
work  of  the  peoples  themselves,  seemed  to  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  an  era  of  emancipation,  social  and  economic  no 
less  than  political.  In  many  cases  the  new  regime  meant 
the  advent  to  power  of  "unhistoric"  nations  and  classes, 
and  a  more  just  distribution  of  the  soil,  involving  great  in- 
dividual hardships  to  a  small  minority  of  landlords,  but 
unquestionably  raising  the  general  standard  of  life  and 
culture  and  removing  some  of  the  most  urgent  causes  of 
social  unrest. 

A  bird's-eye  comparison  of  the  pre-war  and  post-war 
situations  shows  that  no  less  than  nine  racial  groups  which 
had  lived  entirely  under  foreign  rule  obtained  full  inde- 
pendence or  shared  it  with  free  kinsmen  of  their  own. 
But  the  tenth  and  biggest  of  these  races,  the  Ukrainian, 
numbering  between  35  and  40  millions,  failed  to  maintain 
its  independence  either  under  the  temporary  government 
of  Kiev  or  that  of  eastern  Galicia,  and  fell  back  under  the 
rule  of  four  foreign  states — Soviet  Russia  (where  the 
Ukraine  at  least  became  a  federal  unit  and  enjoyed  cer- 
tain linguistic  rights  denied  to  it  under  the  old  Tsarist 
regime),  Poland,  Rumania  and  Czechoslovakia  (where 
alone  a  modicum  of  self-government  was  accorded). 

If  the  principle  of  nationality  was  the  main  deciding 
factor  in  the  post-war  settlement,  its  unrestricted  appli- 
cation proved  impossible  in  two  directions.  First,  there 
were  certain  districts  where  the  races  were  so  inextricably 
mingled,  that  a  "clean-cut"  on  ethnographic  or  linguistic 
lines  was  a  physical  impossibility;  and,  second,  there  were 
districts  where  the  drawing  of  a  boundary  on  purely  eth- 
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nographic  lines,  even  if  possible,  would  have  wrought 
grave  economic  havoc  to  the  interests  of  all  concerned. 
The  most  striking  examples  of  the  former  case  are  to  be 
found  in  Serbian  Macedonia,  in  the  Banat,  in  Silesia;  and 
of  the  latter  on  the  northern  and  northeastern  frontiers  of 
Bohemia. 

From  this  it  inevitably  resulted  that  the  "Question  of 
Nationalities,"  which  had  caused  so  much  friction  in 
states  of  mixed  nationality  before  the  war,  survived  in  a 
modified  form  as  the  "Question  of  Minorities." 

THE   HIGH    HOPES   ORIGINALLY    ENTERTAINED   FOR  THE   FULFIL- 

ment  of  the  various  Minority  Treaties  imposed  in  Paris 
upon  the  majority  of  states  with  minorities  inside  their 
borders,  were  sadly  shattered.  Procedure  was  slow  at  Ge- 
neva, publicity  was  lacking,  and  the  failure  to  set  up  a 
permanent  Minorities  Commission  was  a  fatal  omission. 
Nonetheless  a  notable  step  forward  had  been  taken,  and 
machinery  had  been  created  for  peaceful  negotiation  on 
questions  which  contributed  perhaps  more  than  any  single 
cause  to  the  exacerbation  of  interstate  relations  in  the  post- 
war period. 

The  Teutonic  Drive  Eastward 

As    THE    NAZIS    DEVELOPED    THEIR    RACIAL    DOCTRINE,    CERTAIN 

new  and  revolutionary  features  became  apparent.  While 
Adolph  Hitler  in  "Mein  Kampf"  repudiated  any  idea  of 
assimilating  other  races,  as  tending  to  weaken  rather  than 
strengthen  the  central  racial  stock,  both  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers insist  very  strongly  on  the  essential  unity  of  all 
Germans,  and  on  the  absolute  identity  of  state  and  nation. 
It  follows  logically  from  this  that  the  Reich  claims  the 
allegiance  of  all  Germans  outside  its  boundaries;  and  as 
only  the  one  party  is  tolerated,  it  also  follows  that  all  such 
Germans  become  advocates  of  totalitarian  principles  in 
whatever  states  they  inhabit.  Hence,  under  guise  of  an 
interest  in  the  fate  of  their  co-nationals  beyond  the  fron- 
tiers, the  Nazi  regime  is  able  to  use  the  minorities  as 
pawns  in  a  game  of  political  interference  all  over  Eastern 
Europe. 

If  we  turn  from  theory  to  practice,  we  find  that  up  to 
the  year  1938  a  quarter  of  the  German  race  lived  outside 
the  Reich.  In  addition  to  the  6,500,000  Germans  of  Aus- 
tria, the  3  million  Germans  of  Switzerland  and  the  Ger- 
man speaking  population  of  Alsace  Lorraine,  there  were 
German  minorities  in  no  less  than  twelve  countries  in 
Europe:  3,250,000  in  Czechoslovakia;  one  million  in  Po- 
land; 750,000  in  Rumania;  over  half  a  million  each  in 
Hungary  and  Jugoslavia;  360,000  in  the  Danzig  Free 
State;  and  lesser  numbers  in  the  Baltic  States,  Russia,  Bel- 
gium and  Denmark. 

Of  all  these  twelve,  that  in  which  the  Germans  enjoyed 
the  fullest  national  rights  was  Czechoslovakia,  where  they 
and  the  Czechs  had  lived  side  by  side  since  the  thirteenth 
century,  inside  frontiers  as  clearly  marked  as  the  Pyrenees. 
Whereas  that  in  which  they  were  deprived  of  all  political 
rights  whatsoever  was  Italy,  Germany's  closest  ally. 

The  fact,  then,  that  for  months  after  the  annexation  of 
Austria  the  full  blast  of  German  propaganda  was  directed 
against  Czechoslovakia,  whereas  Herr  Hitler  gave  Signer 
Mussolini  a  public  assurance  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Bren- 
ner frontier  to  all  time,  showed  very  clearly  that  the  offi- 
cial German  attitude  was  influenced  at  least  as  much  by 
strategic  as  by  nationalist  motives. 

Czechoslovakia,  where  Germanism  was  less  in  danger 
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of  extinction  than  it  had  ever  been,  was  a  strategic  key 
which  must  at  all  costs  be  removed  from  the  control  of 
France  or  of  Russia  and  placed  in  the  control  of  the  Ger- 
man Reich.  Bohemia  has  more  than  once  been  defeated 
or  even  conquered,  but  the  settlement  dictated  to  her  at 
Munich  was  the  first  partition  in  her  history.  It  was  effect- 
ed in  the  name  of  the  principle  of  self-determination,  but 
no  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  popu- 
lation; and  once  more  in  the  actual  process  of  delimita- 
tion, strategic  were  allowed  to  take  precedence  over  racial 
considerations.  According  to  the  memorandum  submitted 
to  Chamberlain  by  Hitler  at  Godesberg,  there  was  to  have 
been  a  plebiscite  in  the  Sudeten  districts,  but  at  Munich 
this  was  abandoned,  and  it  was  calmly  taken  for  granted 
that  all  Germans  in  those  districts  would  prefer  union 
with  the  Reich  to  the  autonomy  which  was  the  most  that 
their  leaders  had  demanded  up  to  the  last  moment.  This 
was  another  way  of  assuming  that  "German"  and  "Na- 
tional Socialist,"  were  identical,  though  of  course  in  reai- 
ity  a  very  strong  minority  of  Germans  was  irreconcilably 
opposed  to  Nazism.  In  sober  truth  it  was  not  self-deter- 
mination, but  Pan-Germanism,  that  was  applied  at  Mun- 
ich— the  first  and  not  the  least  important  stage  in  Ger- 
many's expansion  eastward. 

The  whole  basis  for  frontier  revision  was  the  claim  that 
the  dividing  line  of  race  must  override  even  the  strongest 
geographical  and  economic  arguments.  The  mountain 
watersheds  which  since  time  immemorial  had  separated 
Bohemia  from  the  neighboring  Reich  ceased  to  perform 
their  natural  function.  A  new  and  entirely  arbitrary  line 
was  substituted,  which  had  the  great  advantage  of  making 
the  smaller  country  virtually  indefensible,  thus  placing  it 
at  the  mercy  of  a  neighbor  eight  times  its  size.  Those  who 
urged  this  were  of  course  perfectly  well  aware  that  an 
ethnographic  "clean-cut,"  between  Germany  and  Czecho- 
slovakia was  unattainable;  and  indeed  the  final  line  proved 
this  only  too  clearly  by  leaving  300,000  Germans  inside 
the  mangled  torso  of  Bohemia-Moravia,  even  after  750,000 
Czechs  had  been  assigned  to  Germany. 

THE   MORE  CLOSELY   THE   DETAILS   ARE   STUDIED,  THE   CLEARER 

it  becomes  that  no  sooner  had  the  catchword  of  self-deter- 
mination done  its  work  in  duping  Western  opinion  and 
statesmen  to  whom  Czechoslovakia  was  "a  people  of 
whom  we  know  nothing,"  than  it  was  summarily  thrown 
aside  in  favor  of  strategic  measures  intended  to  ensure  the 
victim's  permanent  vassalage.  Exactly  the  same  thing  oc- 
curred on  the  Polish  Czech  frontier:  the  Poles,  who  for 
twenty  years  past  had  made  a  mountain  out  of  the  mole- 
hill of  Teschen,  were  not  content  to  occupy  the  district 
inhabited  by  70,000  Poles,  but  laid  their  hands  upon  fur- 
ther territory  containing  over  120,000  Czechs,  to  which 
ihey  had  not  hitherto  laid  claim — and  not  one  of  the  four 
Powers  responsible  for  the  "Diktat"  uttered  one  word  in 
protest. 

Even  more  monstrous  was  the  manner  in  which  the 
boundary  between  Slovakia  and  Hungary  was  revised. 
Once  more  all  question  of  a  plebiscite  or  other  consulta- 
tion of  the  peoples  concerned  was  swept  aside;  but  this 
time  the  decision  was  left  to  an  arbitrary  award  by  the 
German  and  Italian  foreign  ministers.  One  primary  ob- 
ject appears  to  have  been  the  elimination,  under  some- 
what humiliating  circumstances,  of  the  two  Western  pow- 
ers, who — it  had  been  laid  down  at  Munich — were  to  have 
had  their  share  in  fixing  the  final  frontiers;  and  the  gov- 


ernment of  Prague  was  reduced,  under  pressure  from 
Rome  and  Berlin,  to  invite  the  two  latter  to  decide  when 
.its  direct  negotiations  with  Budapest  had  led  to  no  result. 
This  final  award,  while  purporting  to  follow  strictly  eth- 
nographic lines,  assigned  about  400,000  Slovaks  and  50,000 
Ruthenes  to  Hungary.  The  restoration  of  the  Danube  is- 
land of  Csallokoz  or  Schutt  to  Hungary,  though  it  meant 
cutting  off  Slovakia  from  access  to  the  Danube  save  for 
a  few  kilometers  to  the  east  of  Bratislava,  was  a  reasonable 
concession,  and  indeed  the  original  intention  in  1919  had 
been  to  leave  it  in  Hungary.  On  a  purely  ethnical  basis 
it  was  possible  to  justify  the  return  of  the  towns  of  Rim- 
avska  Sobota  and  Roznava,  though  the  result  was  to  ren- 
der communications  by  road  and  rail  impossible  along  the 
whole  southern  border  of  Slovakia.  But,  by  the  cession  of 
Kosice,  Slovakia  had  been  deprived  of  its  second  capital, 
the  natural  and  only  possible  economic  and  cultural  cen- 
ter of  the  whole  eastern  half  of  Slovak  territory.  This  was 
done  on  the  basis  of  the  Hungarian  census  of  1910,  which 
represented  the  high-water-mark  of  Magyarizing  policy 
in  pre-war  Hungary,  and  its  outward  expression  in  the 
wholesale  faking  of  statistics. 

Still  more  scandalous,  however,  was  the  decision  to 
hand  over  to  Hungary  the  town  of  Uzhorod,  which  for 
the  last  twenty  years  had  been  the  administrative  capital 
and  cultural  center  of  the  semi-autonomous  province  of 
Carpathian  Ruthenia.  Poland  and  Hungary,  for  reasons 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  self-determination,  desired 
the  restoration  of  the  whole  province  to  Hungary:  their 
real  object  was  to  establish  a  common  frontier  along  the 
Carpathian  watershed  and  to  separate  Czechoslovakia 
from  Rumania.  Poland  had  the  further  motive  of  prevent- 
ing any  extension  of  Ukrainian  autonomy  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  eastern  Galicia,  where  five  million  Ukrain- 
ians are  seething  with  unrest  and  excitement  owing  to 
Poland's  broken  pledges  and  methods  of  "pacification." 
Germany  imposed  a  veto  upon  the  transfer  of  Ruthenia 
to  either  Poland  or  Hungary,  which  had  no  racial  claims 
upon  it  and  an  equally  notorious  record  of  oppression  in 
the  past.  Unfortunately  she  consented  to  Count  Ciano's 
proposals  for  the  drawing  of  the  frontier  between  Ruthe- 
nia (or  "Carpathian  Ukraine,"  as  Germany  now  wished 
it  to  be  called)  and  Hungary.  This  had  the  effect  of  de- 
priving the  little  state  of  its  main  arable  area,  its  three 
chief  towns,  and  the  whole  of  its  transversal  railway  and 
road  communications;  and  forced  it  to  set  up  its  new 
capital  in  Chust,  a  glorified  village  lacking  all  the  require- 
ments of  even  the  most  remote  and  backward  country 
town  in  the  West. 

It  is  true  that  Ruthenia  then  became  the  third  partner 
in  the  obviously  temporary  post-Munich  Czecho-Slovak 
Republic.  But  it  was  lacking  in  resources,  unable  to  main- 
tain routine  connections  with  Prague,  because  the  inspired 
chauvinism  of  Slovakia,  which  under  German  tutelage 
had  introduced  totalitarian  and  anti-Semitic  methods,  de- 
tached Ruthenia  in  preparation  for  the  events  which  were 
bound  to  follow  in  mid-March.  [As  this  issue  of  Survey 
Graphic  goes  to  press,  March  15,  the  troops  of  four  nations 
are  contending  for  Ruthenia,  and  the  Czecho-Slovak  Re- 
public is  dissolved.  Confirming  Professor  Seton-Watson's 
observations,  written  some  weeks  previously,  Europe's 
backyard  is  still  the  place  of  Crisis,  as  it  was  in  March  and 
September  1938.  THE  EDITORS.! 

The  government  of  mangled  little  Carpatho-Ukraine 
was  still  further  complicated  by  (Continued  on  page  302) 
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THROUGH  NEIGHBORS'  DOORWAYS 


There  Must  Be  Men  and  Women 

by  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


COME  OUTSIDE  WITH  ME  AND  MEET  A  MAN.  OUT  OF  THE 
reek  and  stench  of  incredible  cruelties,  insensate  butcher- 
ies, clamor  of  brag  and  bluster  of  Fuehrer  and  Duce,  of 
Communists,  Nazis  and  Fascists  and  super-patriots,  of 
their  apers  and  parasites  and  hangers-on  .  .  .  out  into 
the  perpetually  clean  sweet  air  of  the  Life  that  abides  for- 
ever and  shall  abide  when  all  these  are  blowing  about  in 
the  unconsidered  dust.  It  will  rest  and  refresh  your  soul, 
and  restore  your  confidence  in  Folks;  in  the  thing  to 
which  the  Almighty  through  the  ages  devotes  the  powers 
of  the  Universe:  namely,  the  development  of  individual 
character,  of  human  Personality.  Beside  this  Man,  all 
these  ephemeral  damagers,  mountebanks,  posturers,  tin 
Heroes,  sink  into  littleness. 

The  other  day  (to  be  precise,  on  Sunday,  February  5) 
the  New  Yorf^  Times  Magazine  printed  a  cartoon  by 
Low;  obvious  enough  in  its  implications,  but  to  me  little 
less  than  thrilling.  I  wanted  to  reprint  it  here,  but  there's 
a  copyright  law.  .  .  .  The  cartoon  depicts  a  group  with 
upraised  cups  toasting  mutual  good-will — "the  ordinary 
decent  Briton,  ditto  German,  ditto  Frenchman,  ditto 
Italian" — it  might  well  have  included  ditto-Chinese,  Jap- 
anese, Russian,  Arab  and  Jew,  Mexican,  Bolivian,  Eskimo, 
Zulu,  not  to  mention  plain  American  and  all  the  rest  be- 
tween the  two  poles.  Behind  them  a  closed  door  bearing 
the  sign,  "Park  your  'Leaders'  in  the  Cloak-Room."  Any 
of  these  fine  fellows  or  their  average  might  be  such  a  Man 
as  I  want  you  to  meet;  but  I  have  in  mind  another  in 
particular.  Many  of  you  already  have  met  him,  but  I 
am  not  sure  you  know  who  he  is.  Thousands  of  people 
in  and  about  Jerusalem  passed  right  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
without  batting  an  eyelash.  Often  I  wonder  whether  I 
myself  would  give  Him  a  second  glance,  preaching  there 
on  a  soap-box  on  some  New  York  City  street-corner.  Or 
raise  a  finger  to  get  Him  a  fair  trial  and  prevent  His  being 
"railroaded"  to  prison  and  the  gallows. 

HOWEVER,  THIS  MAN  OF  WHOM  i  SPEAK  NEVER  WAS  IN 
danger  from  the  police.  He  was  not  a  preacher,  nor  med- 
dled in  politics.  His  story  is  indeed  "the  short  and  simple 
annals  of  the  poor."  He  had  no  book-larnin'  nor  any 
ornamental  quality.  He  had  nothing,  except  a  scrap  of 
barren  land  and  the  two  hands  with  which  he  fought 
raw  Nature  to  a  standstill;  and  Guts  plus,  implicit  in  die 
living  motto  that  Tennyson  ascribed  ^to  Ulysses:  "To 
strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield." 

To  find  this  particular  man  in  the  flesh  you  might  have 
to  go  to  Florida,  to  the  scrub-and-hammock  country 
around  Lake  Juniper  and  the  Ocala  National  Forest,  any- 
where in  the  triangle  Ocala-Palatka-Lakc  George,  in  Ma- 
rion, Putnam  and  Volusia  Counties.  Anyway,  thats 
where  Marjorie  Kinnan  Rawlings  found  hiBQr-or  if  you 
please  created  him  out  of  the  people  she  found  there. 
But  you  don't  have  to  go  anywhere  except  to  a  bookshop 
to  find  him  as  Mrs.  Rawlings  depicts  him  in  her  story 
"The  Yearling,"  in  my  judgment  one  of  the  finest  pieces 
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of  purely  American  fiction  published  in  my  time.  For  it 
and  her  other  stories  of  Florida  Americans*  Rollins  Col- 
lege just  now  made  her  a  Doctor  of  Letters.  I  felt  that 
I  acquired  merit  from  participation  in  that  accolade. 

"Penny  Baxter"  by  name — a  man  of  no  account  what- 
ever from  any  of  the  points  of  view  by  which  men  ordi- 
narily are  estimated,  socially,  politically,  financially.  He 
isn't  confined  to  Florida,  or  to  this  time.  Look  sharp  and 
you  will  see  him  akin  to  Dan'l  Boone,  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln— to  the  whole  genus  of  Men  who  made  these  States. 
Nor  is  he  confined  to  this  country;  his  essence  exists 
everywhere,  in  every  time  and  clime  and  race.  He  is 
Man  at  his  best.  You  might  embroider  his  life  with 
Erudition,  Literature,  Art,  Music,  and  so  on— though 
none  of  these  ever  touched  even  the  surface  of  Penny  Bax- 
ter— or  leave  them  out;  the  essence  of  him  remains. 

I  have  heard  readers  of  "The  Yearling"  sentimentalize 
tearfully  about  the  pet  fawn  that  filled  the  loneliness  of 
Penny's  boy,  Jody,  and  whose  tragic  inexorable  sacrifice 
at  the  boy's  own  hands  affords  the  crisis  of  the  tale  and 
the  crux  of  Jody's  life.  They  seem  not  to  realize  that  the 
fawn  is  only  a  stage  property;  he  might  as  well  have  been 
a  dog,  a  kitten,  a  pet  pig,  a  rag-doll— or  a  mere  idea  for 
that  matter.  Almost  every  boy  is  made  or  broken,  often 
unbeknownst,  by  some  such  emotional  catastrophe.  Jody 
himself  is  important  and  well-drawn,  but  secondary. 
"Ma"  Baxter  is  a  vivid  character;  type  of  the  eternal 
house-mother  who  since  cave-dweller  days  has  done,  more 
or  less  uncomplaining,  the  best  she  could,  making  with- 
out straw  the  bricks  of  life.  Mrs.  Rawlings  paints  her 
lovingly  and  with  sure  touch.  Not  on  her  account  will 
this  book  live.  It  is  Penny  Baxter  who  will  survive  long 
if  not  immortal,  among  the  great  characters  of  literature. 

THE    ESSENCE    OF    HIM    IS    EVERYWHERE.    OFTEN    ONE    HEARS 

Kipling  quoted  as  if  supporting  the  delusion  that  there  is 
some  Great  Gulf  Fixed,  geographically  or  psychologically, 
between  the  antipodes  of  earth,  between  the  races  of 
men.  "East  is  East  and  West  is  West,  and  never  the 
twain  shall  meet"  they  parrot  glibly— most  of  them  never 
having  even  read  what  Kipling  actually  said.  Seldom  do 
you  hear  that  Ballad  of  East  and  West  correctly  quoted, 
or  its  real  and  absolutely  contrary  significance  appreciated; 
or  notice  that  in  the  poem  that  significance  is  printed  as 
a  text  in  italics: 

But  there  is  neither  East  nor  West,  Border  nor 

Breed,  nor  Birth, 
When  two  strong  men  stand  face  to  face,  though 

they  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
I  am  not  sure  that  Mrs.  Rawlings  fully  realized  the 
greatness  of  what  she  was  doing;  though  she  told  me 
herself  that  she  knew  Penny  Baxter  was  the  mainspring 
of  the  story.  Incidentally  it  is  exceedingly  good  writing, 
charged  with  the  gift  of  diction  and  verbal  atmosphere, 
and  a  genius  for  description,  for  sympathetic  observation 
of  Nature  in  her  various  moods.  Any  chapter  of  it  is 
worth  a  ton  of  "Gone  With  the  Wind,"  and  not  a  line  of 
it  leaves  the  taste  of  smut  in  your  mouth,  or  the  feeling 
of  having  been  living  with  people,  such  as  the  congenital 

~^THE.  YEARLING";  "GOLDEN  APPLES";  "SOUTH  MOON 
UNDER";  by  Marjorie  Kinnan  Rawlings.  New  York;  Charles  Scrib- 
ner'l  Son».  Price  each  $2.50,  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
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strumpet  Scarlett  O'Hara,  who  are  downright  -nasty  in 
their  bones. 

I  wish  I  had  space  to  sketch  the  character  of  Penny 
Baxter,  but  you  would  better  make  friends  with  him 
yourself — this  man  of  Lincoln-like  native  humor  and  in- 
stinctive chivalry;  tender  toward  the  helpless  even  among 
the  animals  which  he  must  perforce  hunt  for  food;  un- 
derstanding them  and  granting  their  necessity  of  hunting 
too;  without  rancor  (except  in  the  one  splendid  intoler- 
able instance  of  Old  Slewfoot,  the  bear)  against  those 
imperilling  his  own  precarious  livelihood.  Henpecked, 
yet  skillfully  managing  his  wife  with  tact  and  wit,  and 
sympathy  because  he  realized  what  she  had  to  contend 
with  including  himself  and  the  fact  that  for  twenty  years 
he  hadn't  found  time  to  dig  a  will  for  her. 

Capable  of  white-hot  wrath  under  provocation  but  con- 
trolling it: 

"When  one  man's  on-reasonable,  t'other  has  got  to  keep 
his  head.  .  .  .  When  I  kill  a  man,  hit'll  be  for  somethin' 
more  serious  than  a  ignorant  man's  meanness." 

Comradely  and  profoundly  wise — I  commend  to  any 
father  his  relations  as  pal  and  teacher  and  hero  with  his 
son. 

Classic  that  final  testamentary  peroration  surrendering 
responsibility  to  the  boy  suddenly  become  a  man: 

"I've  wanted  life  for  you  to  be  easier'n  'twas  for  me. 
A  man's  heart  aches,  seein'  his  young  uns  face  the  world. 
Knowin'  they  got  to  git  their  guts  tore  out,  the  way  his 
was  tore.  I  wanted  to  spare  you,  as  long  as  I  could.  .  .  ." 

Epic  that  last  summary  to  the  boy,  smelted  into  man- 
hood by  the  fire  of  suffering: 

"Now  there's  a  thing  ever'  man  has  got  to  know.  .  .  . 
Boy,  life  goes  back  on  you.  .  .  .  Ever'  man  wants  life  to 
be  a  fine  thing,  and  a  easy.  'Tis  fine,  boy,  powerful  fine, 
but  t'ain't  easy.  I've  been  on-easy  all  my  life.  .  .  .  But 
ever'  man  is  lonesome.  What  does  he  do  then?  What's 
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he  do  when  he  gits  knocked  down?  Why,  take  it  for  his 
share,  and  go  on." 

Can't  you  hear  again  Kipling,  of  whose  existence  Penny 
Baxter  never  heard: 

If  you  can  force  your  heart  and  nerve  and  sinew 
To  serve  their  turn  long  after  they  are  gone, 

And  so  hold  on  when  there  is  nothing  in  you 
Except  the  Will  which  says  to  them:  "Hold  on!" 

Yours  is  the  Earth  and  everything  that's  in  it, 
And— which  is  more — you'll  be  a  Man,  my  son! 

OFTEN  SOME  YOUNG  MAN  SPEAKS  TO  ME  OF  MARRIAGE — OF 
the  problem  of  finding  and  recognizing  the  Right  Girl. 
Or  again  it  may  be  the  Girl  herself,  wondering  how  one 
may  distinguish  one  kind  of  lad  from  another.  Always 
I  remind  them  of  those  young  people  who  in  earlier  days 
set  out  into  the  Wilderness,  to  find  or  make  a  home  for 
themselves  as  best  they  might. 

"Picture  them,"  I  say.  "He  with  rifle,  a  bag  of  leaden 
bullets,  a  horn  of  powder,  an  axe;  a  scanty  parcel  of 
garden  seeds.  She  behind  him  on  the  horse;  possibly  a 
cow  and  calf  led  alongside.  Out  over  faint  trails  into  the 
primeval  forest,  wherein  to  clear  a  space  and  build  a  cabin 
amid  perils  of  wild  beasts  and  even  wilder  men.  Or 
maybe  they  would  go  in  the  'covered  wagon,'  a  little 
better  equipped;  plodding  for  weary  months  over  distances 
which  today  we  compass  in  a  few  hours.  Never  mind 
the  details,  but  sink  the  picture  into  your  mind,  and  ask 
yourself  whether  this  girl,  this  lad,  is  one  fit  for  such 
adventure.  They  don't  have  to  do  exactly  that  any  more; 
but  they  do  have  to  face  life  together,  and  '  'tain't  easy.' 

"If  you  have  found  a  girl,  a  lad,  with  'heart  and  nerve 
and  sinew'  of  that  stripe— grab  while  the  grabbing  is 
good;  for  the  price  of  such  is  above  rubies.  At  the  same 
time  search  your  heart  and  make  sure  that  you  are  such 
yourself;  for  there  must  be  Two!" 

ONE  TROUBLE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES — WITH  THE  WHOLE 

world  indeed — is  that  we  have  lost  that  discipline  of 
pioneering  days  which  made  and  annealed  the  character 
of  men  and  women.  We  have  all  gone  soft,  living  by 
false  and  tawdry  standards,  by  example  teaching  our  chil- 
dren to  desire  and  practice  ease,  denying  them  the  training 
of  "heart  and  nerve  and  sinew"  that  comes  of  self-denial 
and  honest  work.  Yes,  including  especially  work  with 
hands — too  much  do  we  prize  and  socially  honor  the  so- 
called  "nice,  clean  easy  jobs."  We  are  training  them  in 
discontent  "for  lack  of  things  our  grandparents  never 
heard  of." 

We  are  debauching  many  of  the  children  of  the  rich  by 
luxury;  thousands  of  others  by  denying  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  self-respect.  There  is  still  the  world 
to  conquer — a  world  in  many  ways  more  obdurate  and 
perilous  than  that  which  the  pioneers  tamed  for  us.  That 
conquest  calls  for  the  same  qualities  of  self-discipline, 
patience,  grim  courage,  vision,  that  characterized  those 
who  gave  to  this  nation  its  storied  greatness.  Without 
those  qualities  it  will  degenerate  and  go  the  way  of  the 
others  that  once  were  great  but  passed  away  because  they 
ceased  to  raise  great  men  and  women.  Men  make  Dem- 
ocracy, and  Democracy  makes  men;  but  only  men  of  the 
essential  quality  of  Penny  Baxter  are  fit  for  it,  or  can  ir 
the  long  run  maintain  it. 
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Englishmen  in  the  Twilight  Sun 

THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE,  by  Robert 
Briffault.  Simon  &  Schuster.  264  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey 
Graphic. 

WlTH   THE  PRESENT  TOIL  OF   BRITISH   DIPLOMATS    (PROFESSIONAL 

and  amateur)  to  secure  American  cooperation  in  world  affairs, 
it  is  meet  that  public  opinion  in  this  country  be  thoroughly 
enlightened  on  the  nature  and  history  of  British  foreign  pol- 
icy. The  contribution  to  our  education  on  this  subject  by  the 
British  anthropologist,  Robert  Briffault,  is  to  be  welcomed. 
And  this  welcome  is  sincere  even  though  what  he  sets  before 
us  is  not  the  result  of  scholarly  inquiry  but  is  a  savagely 
severe  indictment. 

Overstatement  has  its  place  in  education.  Who  can  doubt 
today  that  for  some  time  we  were  in  danger  of  accepting 
British  democracy  at  its  own  valuation  and  of  shaping  our 
foreign  policy  in  line  with  an  unrealistic  concept  of  what  it 
amounts  to.  Fortunately,  our  eyes  have  been  opened  by  the 
current  of  events  before  it  was  too  late — not  that  the  State 
Department  has  been  under  any  illusion;  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  public  opinion  has  for  some  time  emancipated 
itself  from  the  spell  of  Mr.  Hearst  and  tended  to  fall  under 
that  of  "The  Late  George  Apley." 

Mr.  Briffault  merely  underlines  and  amplifies  what  we 
should  have  known  long  ago:  that  as  a  partner  in  the  combat 
of  despotism  England  is  not  to  be  trusted.  Or  rather,  those 
Americans  who  wish  to  work  for  world  cooperation  in  sup- 
port of  democracy  must  learn  to  distinguish  between  our  in- 
evitable future  alliance  with  the  dominions  and  our  much 
less  obvious  community  of  interest  with  the  mother  land. 
For,  "whenever  practical  interests  have  not  happened  to  coin- 
cide with  equity,  England  has  been  consistently  and  invari- 
ably the  defender  of  vested  interests  and  established  power, 
however  flagrantly  oppressive,  aggressive,  and  unjust." 

The  only  major  question  on  which  to  take  issue  with  the 
author  is  whether  in  its  policy,  as  distinct  from  the  similarity 
of  its  actions  in  emergencies,  England  has  ever  shown  a  con- 
sistent attitude.  An  acquisitive  society  is  timid  one  time  and 
hold  another,  rapacious  and  in  the  mood  for  compromise, 
legalistic  and  irresponsible.  England  has  been  all  this  in  con- 
I  renting  the  world.  But  it  has  been  all  this  also  in  its  inner 
life.  No  capitalistic  society  can  be  as  united  in  purpose  as  Mr. 
BrirTault  makes  England  out  to  be.  And  apart  from  the 
cleavages  between  separate  interests,  England  does  have  a 
large  minority — though  Mr.  BrirTault  denies  it — which  sees 
clearly  the  objects  toward  which  British  foreign  policy  has 
been  moving  since  the  war,  and  which  detests  that  policy. 

By  identifying  all  England  with  its  ruling  class,  the  author 
loses  sight  of  the  one  relieving  feature  in  that  country  as 
elsewhere:  beneath  the  control  of  national  policies  by  small 
groups  are  growing  sound  and  permanently  valid  ideas  about 
the  rights  of  property  and  of  men.  To  speak  of  "another 
England"  would  be  incorrect;  for  the  incipient  social  revo- 
lution does  not  belong  to  one  country  alone,  or  even  to  one 
class. 

There  only  remains  the  further  comment  that  the  author 
has  carried  vituperation  too  far.  On  some  pages,  unfair  exag- 
geration reaches  ludicrous  heights.  He  swings  his  arms  so 
much  that  the  punch  is  lost.  There  are  also  too  many  plati- 
tudes concealed  in  amusing  invective — a  common  fault  with 
fashionable  lecturers.  The  reader  is  tired  out  by  watching  a 
seemingly  endless  repetition  of  the  same  ineffective  thrusts 
long  before  the  coup  de  grace  is  administered  in  a  "postface" 
dealing  with  the  events  since  September. 

A  book  like  this  unfortunately  will  be  read  mainly  by  those 
who  least  need  it. 
New  Yorj^  BRUNO  LASKER 
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Financing  the  U.  S.  A. 

DEBTS  AND  RECOVERY— A  STUDY  OF  CHANGES  IN  THE  INTERNAL  DEBT 
STRUCTURE  FROM  1929  TO  1937  AND  A  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  FUTURE.  Twenti- 
eth Century  Fund.  366  pp.  Price  $2.75  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

IN    THE    FIRST    PART    OF    THIS    BOOK    A.    G.    HART    PRESENTS    THE 

factual  findings  of  his  investigations  into  the  financial  struc- 
ture of  American  agriculture,  housing,  utilities,  manufactur- 
ing and  other  businesses.  He  traces  the  development  of  lend- 
ing and  borrowing  from  the  peak  of  the  last  prosperity  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Great  Depression  and  through  the  recovery 
period  until  1937.  In  1937  the  total  amount  of  outstanding 
debt  reached  the  same  level  which  it  had  in  1929,  at  about 
$250  billion,  but  the  composition  of  the  debt  had  changed 
drastically,  especially  with  regard  to  the  increase  in  the  share 
of  government  debt.  This  factual  description  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  debt  and  its  composition  is  of  great  value  and  a 
real  contribution  to  our  knowledge. 

Much  less  space  is  devoted  to  the  causal  analysis  of  the  re- 
lationship between  the  development  of  indebtedness  and  the 
various  phases  of  the  business  cycle.  Little  evidence  is  given  for 
the  statement  that  the  debt  situation  contributed  to  the  factors 
causing  the  depression.  I  would  question  the  direction  of  the 
causal  nexus  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  statement  that  "the 
shrinkage  of  bank  deposits  undoubtedly  contributed  greatly 
to  the  violent  fall  of  prices  and  production."  The  shrinkage 
in  loans  to  business  appears  to  me  much  more  symptomatic  of 
the  process  of  contraction.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  great 
difficulties  resulted  for  all  debtors  because  of  the  depression. 
"In  the  years  following  1929,  therefore,  the  government  had 
to  step  in  to  rescue  distressed  debtors."  About  $8  billion  worth 
of  private  obligations  were  replaced  by  public  loans.  The  rela- 
tionship between  the  recovery  after  1933  and  the  increase  in 
government  and  private  debts  is  not  analyzed. 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee  wisely  do  not  re- 
gard a  financial  reform  as  a  panacea  to  restore  prosperity. 
They  do  suggest  encouraging  equity  financing  instead  of  debt 
financing  by  changing  the  rules  for  investment  by  insurance 
companies  and  savings  banks,  by  abolishing  tax  exemptions 
for  new  government  issues,  and  by  tax  reforms.  They  hope 
that  such  a  policy  may  help  to  forestall  depressions  and  ease 
crises.  These  proposals  should  be  seriously  considered,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  increase  in  the  portion  of  the  whole 
capital  which  is  supplied  through  institutional  channels. 
New  School  for  Social  Research  GERHARD  COLM 

Some  Forgotten  History 

THE  FORGOTTEN  PEACE:  BREST-LITOVSK  MARCH  1918,  by  John  W. 
Wheeler-Bennett.  Morrow.  478  pp.  Price  $5  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

HUMAN  MEMORY  is  IRRATIONAL.  MODERN  PSYCHOLOGY  HAS 
shown  how  facts  are  enlarged  or  obliterated  according  to  emo- 
tional stresses.  The  history  witnessed  by  our  generation  is  of 
necessity  still  overburdened  with  emotional  matter.  But  as  in 
individual  psychology,  it  is  an  imperative  task  in  politics  to 
clear  our  minds  from  the  fogs  of  forgetfulness.  Wheeler- 
Bennett  undertakes  this  duty  with  respect  to  a  chapter  of  re- 
cent history  which  indeed  seems  to  have  completely  slipped 
from  memory.  He  revives  in  all  its  implications  the  peace 
treaty  before  the  Peace  Treaty,  Brest-Litovsk  before  Versailles. 
Why  was  this  first  chapter  so  completely  wiped  out  by  the 
subsequent  one?  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  of  a  habit  to- 
day to  explain  all  that  happens  in  Germany  as  being  the  fruit 
of  Versailles.  The  Gracchi  complaining  about  sedition!  Mod- 
ern political  psychology  has  invented  the  inverted  truth. 
Wheeler-Bennett,  in  exposing  the  behavior  of  the  Germans  as 
victors,  does  not  moralize.  But  he  makes  it  harder  for  a 
thoughtful  reader  to  simplify  history  according  to  the  wishes 
of  propagandists.  The  important  and  again  splendidly  pre- 
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BOISTEROUS  BUTTE 

Round  the  corner  of  a  highway  clinging  to  the  Con- 
tinental Divide,  and  there,  suddenly,  is  Butte;  huge,  sprawl- 
ing, chaotic  -  "a  very  bully  of  a  city,  stridently  male, 
blusteringly  profane,  boisterous  and  boastful."  Because  Butte 
affords  unequalled  opportunity  for  scrutiny  of  the  major 
economic  movement  of  our  era,  the  reversal  of  frontiers,  its 
colorful  word  portrait  by  Kinsey  Howard,  we  believe,  will 
be  welcomed  by  readers  of  Survey  Graphic. 

DICTATORS  AS  NEIGHBORS 

How  difficult  is  it  to  maintain  a  democracy  with  totali- 
tarian neighbors?  What  are  the  problems  involved?  How 
are  they  solved?  Gunnar  Myrdal,  former  member  of  the 
Swedish  Parliament,  who  is  in  America  this  year,  throws 
the  light  of  his  European  experience  on  this  time'y  question. 

WISCONSIN'S  WHA 

One  of  the  few  non-commercial  radio  stations  in  this 
country  is  Wisconsin's  state  owned  and  operated  WHA.  In 
an  early  issue  Beulah  Amidon,  associate  editor  of  Survey 
Graphic,  describes  this  public  service  —  how  WHA  plans 
and  produces  its  programs,  how  it  handles  political  con- 
troversy, how  it  brings  fresh  material  and  methods  to 
country  schoolrooms,  how  it  teaches  music,  and  conducts 
a  "college  of  the  air." 

BOOK  NUMBER 

The  May  issue  of  Surrey  Graphic  will  include  an  enlarged 
literary  section  in  which  the  seasons'  outstanding  books  will 
be  discussed  authoritatively. 
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sented  study  of  the  forgotten  peace  dictate  reminds  us  that 
Germany  had  a  dictator  before  Hitler.  His  name  was  Luden- 
dorff.  As  Hitler  does  today,  Ludendorff  at  the  height  of  his 
power  reigned  over  this  nation  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
natural  forces  of  mind  and  morals. 

The  idea  of  "self-determination  of  nations"  was  introduced 
from  the  East  by  Trotzky;  from  the  West  by  Wilson.  The 
peace  negotiations  of  Brest  are  located  in  the  eventful  time 
between  Trotzky's  first  manifesto  "to  All"  and  Wilson's  four- 
teen points.  In  Brest-Litovsk  this  new  train  of  thought — 
destined  to  dominate  our  historical  epoch — met  the  old  di- 
plomacy which  had  learned  to  work  with  formulas,  not  with 
mass  sentiments.  LudendorfFs  dictate  terminated  the  winding 
course  of  this  battle  of  old  and  new  methods.  With  an  artist's 
zest  in  revealing  personalities  and  disentangling  diplomatic 
tricks,  Wheeler-Bennett  follows  this  course.  Many  ironical 
and  striking  facts  make  later  events  appear  in  a  new  light. 
The  Germans,  victorious  in  the  East,  laid  a  pattern  to  be  fol- 
lowed against  them  when  beaten  in  the  West.  While  not  omit- 
ting to  pay  lip  service  to  the  principle  of  self-determination, 
the  generals  gladly  took  from  the  beaten  enemy  any  territory 
they  saw  fit.  Then  they  even  broke  the  dictated  peace  in  an 
intrusion  into  the  Donetz  basin,  as  later  the  French  did  with 
the  Ruhr. 

This  whole  historical  episode  lights  up  the  recent  past.  The 
forgotten  yeace  of  Brest-Litovsk,  named  for  a  town  in  Poland, 
leads  the  reader  right  into  the  problems  of  the  German- 
Russian  borderline  which  today  confront  the  world.  This  book 
could  not  have  been  published  at  a  more  propitious  moment. 
New  Yor/£  TONI  STOLPER 

A  Doctor  Looks  at  Progress 

MEDICINE  IN  MODERN  SOCIETY,  by  David  Riesman.   Princeton   Uni- 
versity Press.  226  pp.   Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

As    A    DISTINGUISHED    PHYSICIAN,    DR.    RlESMAN    HAS    MUCH    TO 

teach  his  colleagues,  as  well  as  the  lay  public  and  medical 
students.  He  apparently  lacks  that  competitive  urge  which 
makes  so  many  others  tell  the  world  that  their  several  special- 
ties are  the  most  important,  or  that  the  eternal  verities  are 
identical  with  what  they  remember  of  their  college  studies. 
Doctors  generally  are  aware  that  the  great  advances  in  their 
techniques  and  professional  resources  derive  from  experimen- 
tation in  laboratories,  including  experimentation  on  animals; 
but  apparently  many  still  need  to  be  reminded  that  all  of  life, 
all  of  adjustment  is  experimental. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  this  book  is  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  author  comes  down  to  modern  times.  A  history  of  medi- 
cine, which  epitomizes  the  civilization  of  each  period  more 
significantly  perhaps  than  does  any  other  picture  of  man's 
story,  is  always  fascinating  and  always  a  temptation  to 
linger  and  to  wander  into  byways.  Dr.  Riesman  enumerates 
summarily  the  important  achievements  of  the  past.  The  bulk 
of  the  book  deals  with  current  conditions  and  problems:  medi- 
cal education,  medical  ethics,  medical  practice,  medical  eco- 
nomics— as  they  concern  the  public  and  the  community  rather 
than  the  profession;  the  prevalence  of  neuroses  and  their  social 
sources  and  significance;  the  prevalence  of  superstitions  and 
cults;  the  social  problems  of  medical  service,  leisure  and  health, 
poverty  and  health. 

To  those  who  are  concerned  with  what  is  happening  to  our 
civilization,  it  is  significant  that  we  still  have  to  be  told  that 
economic  insecurity  stands  at  the  top  among  the  causes  of 
our  mass  neuroses;  and  that  poverty  is  still  the  basic  factor  in 
preventable  disease.  As  to  socialized  medicine,  in  whatever 
form  and  under  whatever  name,  we  are  reminded  that  the 
individual's  claim  upon  our  social  gains  in  the  medical  arts 
and  sciences  (including  presumably  "the  added  years  of  life") 
is  similar  to  the  individual's  claims  for  schooling,  for  police 
protection,  or  for  fire  protection.  In  some  phases  of  our  cul- 
ture, Dr.  Riesman  sees  us  very  little  advanced  beyond  the 
stages  which  we  like  to  ridicule:  there  is  at  least  some  analogy 
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between  the  search  for  the  philosopher  s  stone  tor  transmuting 
base  metals  and  the  operations  of  the  stock  market,  or  between 
witch  hunting  and  red  hunting.  For  so  informing  and  stimu- 
lating a  book  it  is  remarkably  easy  reading. 
New  Yor%  BENJAMIN  C.  GRUENBKRC; 

Undergraduates  Edit  the  Experts 

BEFORE  AMERICA  DECIDES,  edited  by  Frank  P.  Davidson  and  George 
S.  Viereck  Jr.  Harvard  University  Press.  318  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of 
Survey  Graphic. 

THE   GULF   THAT   YAWNS    BETWEEN    THE   INNOCENT   ASSUMPTIONS 

of  the  average  citizen  and  the  actual  workings  of  a  govern- 
mental department  is  seldom  better  illustrated  than  in  the 
first  essay  of  this  volume,  which  also  provides  the  book  with 
its  theme  and  its  sub-title,  "Foresight  in  Foreign  Affairs." 

"In  order,"  says  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  "never  to  be  taken 
by  surprise,  the  department  for  foreign  affairs  of  every  free 
country  ought  to  explore  all  the  situations  that  can  with  any 
reasonable  possibility  arise,  the  divers  steps  that  could  be 
taken  in  regard  to  them,  and  the  probable  results  of  each." 

The  fact  that  the  president  emeritus  of  Harvard  University 
thinks  it  necessary  to  state  so  self-evident  a  thesis  will  come 
as  a  shock  to  most  readers,  who  take  it  for  granted  that  our 
own  State  Department  is  doing  that  very  thing  every  day. 
Dr.  Lowell's  implication  is,  however,  unmistakable,  and  if  it 
comes  as  a  challenge,  so  much  the  better  for  the  reader,  the 
book,  and  even,  perhaps,  for  the  State  Department.  That  im- 
plication is  fortified  and  amplified  by  Philip  Jessup,  who  com- 
plains specifically  of  lack  of  foresight,  but  lays  the  blame  on 
Congress  which  has,  over  a  period  of  many  years,  let  the  de- 
partment dangle  like  a  poor  relation  in  a  top  hat. 

These  two  essays  serve  as  the  cord  and  bow-knot  that  tie 
the  volume  together.  The  other  ten,  written  by  other  experts 
on  various  phases  of  our  policy  —  actual  or  desirable  —  in  for- 
eign affairs,  mirror  existing  confusions.  Fortunately  the  editors 
have  provided  the  interested  reader  with  a  bibliography  which 
indicates  where  more  light  may  be  found. 

In  a  modest  preface  the  editors,  who  are  also  editors  of  the 
Harvard  Guardian,  call  the  book  "an  experiment  in  under- 
graduate editing."  Aside  from  a  tendency  to  lean  too  heavily 
on  what  professors  have  to  say  (Major  Eliot  is  the  only  lay- 
man included)  about  a  subject  which  is  essentially  unaca- 
demic,  there  is  little  of  the  undergraduate  about  it.  Breadth 
of  view  and  catholicity  of  interest  distinguish  it,  and  if  these 
are  marks  of  undergraduate  editing,  let  us  have  more  of  it. 
New  Yo;-^  MILDRED  ADAMS 


The  Great  Northwest 

OUR    PROMISED    LAND,    by    Richard    .Neuberger.     Macmillan.     398    pp. 
Price    $3    postpaid    of    Survey    Graphic. 

THIS  IS  A  VOLUME  OF  MORE  OR  LESS  DISCONNECTED  ESSAYS  ABOUT 

the  author's  Northwest:  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho  and 
Montana.  Frankly,  I  occasionally  felt  my  ire  rising  at  the 
constant  repetition  of  the  heaven  motif  —  of  the  constant  pic- 
turing of  land  flowing,  or  about  to  flow,  with  milk  and  honey. 
Surely  the  natural  resources  are  there.  But  they  have  been 
almost  everywhere  else  in  continental  United  States  until  man 
came  along  and  cut  down  the  forests,  ruined  the  soil  and 
depleted  the  water  reservoirs.  Mr.  Neuberger  knows  this  bet- 
ter than  most.  He  devoted  two  eloquent  lines  to  it:  "The 
great  white  spaces  on  the  census  map  are  yet  to  be  developed 
—  but  also  they  are  yet  to  be  plundered." 

And  yet  your  reviewer  enjoyed  this  book  thoroughly  and 
hopes  that  some  enterprising  "See  America  First"  tourist 
agency  will  retain  the  author  to  guide  a  party  to  all  the  ex- 
pansive views,  mammoth  projects,  and  fertile  valleys  which 
he  himself  visited  and  has  so  alluringly  described.  I  hereby 
contract  to  buy  a  seat. 

Hung  on  interesting  character  sketches  of  Dave  Beck 
(AF  of  L)  and  Harry  Bridges  (CIO)  we  are  given  a  stir- 
ring account  of  an  almost  incredible  struggle  within  the  ranks 
of  labor.  The  possibility  of  such  strife  on  a  nation-wide  scale 
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Prosperity  &  Security 

By  RALPH  BORSODI 

"A  healthy  protest  against  the  cult  of  bigness.  .  .  . 
Both  this  book  and  Mr.  Borsodi's  own  experiments  at 
Suffern  deserve  to  be  pondered  and  cautiously  acted 
upon." — The  Saturday  Review.  Here  is  one  enter- 
taining answer  to  monopoly,  to  "the  resumption  of 
free  competition,"  to  city  concentration.  Construc- 
tive aid  to  thinking  through  a  better  way  of  life 
and  a  more  human  economics.  #3.00 

The  Illusion  of 
Economic  Stability 

By  ELI  GINZBERG,  Ph.D. 

"Eli  Ginzberg's  Exposition  is  an  enlightening  an- 
alysis of  the  changes  in  the  future  expectations  of 
Americans  from  time  to  time  since  the  great  war 
altered  the  outlook  of  men.  .  .  .  He  has  rendered 
an  important  service  by  his  skillful  and  subtle 
analysis  of  this  factor.  .  .  .  " — Wesley  C.  Mitchell. 
Are  the  good  old  days  of  business  stability  just 
around  the  corner?  What  happened  through  the 
twenties  that  permanently  disturbs  business?  Where 
is  the  New  Deal  taking  us?  £3.00 

Cooperation, 
A  Way  of  Peace 

By  JAMES  PETER  WARBASSE 

Are  you  interested  in  the  consumer  cooperative 
movement?  Do  you  know  its  vast  empire  of  peace- 
ful international  trade?  Why  can't  we  extend  the 
cooperative  idea  and  put  out  of  business  wars  caused 
by  the  search  for  economic  advantage?  Read  the 
answers  here.  SI. 00 

How  to  Choose 
A  Junior  College 

Edited  by  WAYNE  DAVIS 

Just  the  book  parents,  young  people  and  educational 
advisers  have  been  looking  for  to  help  guide  in  the 
wise  selection  of  a  two-year  resident  college.  An- 
alyzes more  than  200  private  residential  colleges 
giving  curriculum  specialties  as  well  as  complete 
directory  of  more  than  500  two-year  schools  now 
operating  under  private  and  public  auspices.  £2.50 

At  your  bookstore  ...  or 
on  approval  from 

HARPER&BROTHERS,49East33dSt.,NewYork 
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National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies 
Ninth  Yearbook:  Edited  by  Ruth  West 

"Utilization  off  Community 
Resources  in  the  Social  Studies" 

Part  I.  EDUCATION1  FOR   DEMOCRATIC   LIVING 
James  Quillen 

II.  THE  TEACHER  AND  THE  COMMUNITY 

Julian  C.  Aldrich— Helen  Halter— Edward  G. 
Olsen 

III.  SOME  TECHNIQUES  OF  COMMUNITY 
STUDY 

Fay   Rogers— Ruth   G.   O'Brien— Nelle   Bow- 
man — Eldon  W.  Mason — Harriet  H.  Shoen 

IV.  SPECIAL  PHASES  OF  COMMUNITY  STUDY 

William  J.  Petersen— R.  O.  Hughes— Robert 
H.  Douglas — Inez  B.  Petersen 

V.  EDUCATION  THROUGH  COMMUNITY 
PARTICIPATION 

Paul  R.  Hanna — James  A.  Michener — Harold 
Fields 

VI.  THE  WORLD  AT  HOME 
A.  C.  Krey 

VII.  COMMUNITY  STUDY  IN  OTHER  LANDS 

Philip  W.  L.  Cox— Joseph  S.  Roucek— Edna 
A.  Fox 

VIII.  TESTING  FOR  COMMUNITY  INFORMATION 
Roy  A.  Price — Robert  F.  SteadmaD 

J2.00 

HOWARD  E.  WILSON,  Secretary 
13  Lawrence  Hal!  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
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PRESS  MAGAZINE 

$1.00  a  year 


The  national  magazine  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  in  the 
United  States,  interpreting  its  program 
emphases  and  guiding  principles.  A 
valuable  resource  for  social  workers  in 
its  presentation  of  community  interests 
and  backgrounds. 

THE  WOMANS  PRESS 

600  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


is  as  unthinkable  as  civil  war.  And  yet  the  author  tells  us  that 
the  Northwest  region  has  accommodated  itself  to  it  without 
too  much  emotion.  I  doubt  if  the  nation  as  a  whole  could  do 
as  well. 

Among  the  other  sketches,  the  seven  pages  devoted  to  Vic 
Meyers,  the  former  night  club  orchestra  leader  and  now  the 
twice  elected  lieutenant-governor  of  Washington,  are  price- 
less. Strauss  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  turned  the  mind 
of  Europe  away  from  the  horror  of  war  through  his  lilting 
dance  music.  Vic  Meyers  can  make  even  Dust  Bowl  refugees 
laugh.  And  he  does  it  almost  officially.  Asked  as  to  his  posi- 
tion on  a  much  debated  legislative  matter  he  replies:  "I  am 
Okay  on  that."  Again  he  plans  to  be  a  "maybe"  man  because 
he  has  discovered  that  people  who  say  "No"  get  into  trouble 
and  that  those  who  say  "Yes"  get  into  even  more  trouble. 

While  one  is  never  in  doubt  as  to  Mr.  Neuberger's  liberal- 
ism, he  is  a  dispassionate  reporter  with  a  good  sense  of  humor 
and  a  vivid  way  of  describing  events  and  places  and  people. 
Philadelphia  MORRIS  LLEWELLYN  COOKE 

Naturalism 

THE   INTELLIGENT  INDIVIDUAL  AND  SOCIETY,  by  P.  W.   Bridg- 
man.    Macmillan.   302  pp.   Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

HERE  is  A  STATEMENT  OF  PERSONAL  OUTLOOK  AND  ORIENTATION 
to  life  by  one  of  what  William  James  called  the  "tough- 
minded."  Professor  Bridgman  carries  over  from  his  eminent 
position  in  the  world  of  the  natural  sciences  his  sturdy  skepti- 
cism of  matters  "mystical."  The  result  is  a  book,  however 
one-sided  it  may  seem  to  many,  which  is  forthright,  chal- 
lenging, stimulating.  The  theme  is  the  applicability  of  the 
premises  of  contemporary  natural  science  to  societal  problems. 
Central  in  this  is  insistence  upon  meaning  as  "operational" 
and  "situational,"  and  upon  the  newer  premises  of  the  physi- 
cal sciences  regarding  causation  and  determinism. 

Because  society  needs  more  intelligence  if  it  is  to  survive, 
education  has  to  be  reorganized.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  the 
passion  for  rationality  into  "one's  backbone"  as  well  as  into 
one's  brain.  The  author  has  doubts  about  the  feasibility  of 
this  on  a  wide  enough  scale  to  count  heavily.  But  he  is  not 
here  concerned  with  the  techniques  of  pedagogy.  Yet  what 
he  has  to  say  would  be  good  solid  fare  for  all  teachers,  who 
might  then  go  back  to  their  educational  methods  with  certain 
aims  clarified.  There  should  be  ruthless  insistence,  the  author 
urges,  in  helping  people  to  ask  and  to  answer  questions 
beginning,  "Why  should  .  .  .  ?"  And  the  answers  should  be 
sought  in  terms  of  reasons  rather  than  of  causes. 

Why  should  there  be  "something  back  of  it  all"  is  the 
author's  ultimate  question,  which  is  here  answered  in  the 
negative,  because  no  good  reasons  seem  to  him  discoverable. 
One  has  at  this  point  the  feeling  that  Professor  Bridgman 
is  so  anxious  to  steer  clear  of  the  irrationalities  of  the  religious 
doctrines  upon  which  he  was  evidently  brought  up,  that  he 
is  reluctant  to  admit  the  possibility  of  there  being  any  truth 
not  rationally  derivable.  Personally  I  can  forgive  the  author 
his  almost  abject  skepticism  because  of  the  passion  of  his 
plea  for  the  fullest  possible  use  of  the  active  mind. 
New  Vor^  ORDWAY  TEAD 

Crusading  for  Birth  Control 

MARGARET   SANGER:    AN    AUTOBIOGRAPHY,   by    Margaret    Sanger.    Nor- 
ton.  504  pp.   Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Snn'ey  Graphic. 

THIS   BOOK   GIVES   US  THE   LIFE   STORY   OF   ONE   OF   THE    FOREMOST 

social  reformers  of  modern  times — perhaps  the  outstanding 
woman  reformer  of  the  present  century.  It  is,  therefore,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  both  a  vivid  and  entertaining  bit  of 
reading  and  an  account  of  momentous  social  developments  in 
our  times. 

Several  years  ago  Mrs.  Sanger  described  the  salient  points 
in  her  victorious  campaign  for  birth  control  throughout  the 
modern  world  in  her  book,  "My  Fight  for  Birth  Control." 
Inevitably,  much  of  this  same  general  material  is  contained  in 
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the  present  book.  But  the  emphasis  is  quite  different.  In  her 
earlier  work  her  personal  life  was  subordinated  to  social  his- 
tory. In  the  present  volume,  the  birth  control  campaign  is  set 
off  against  the  background  of  her  personal  life  and  social 
contacts.  In  short,  it  is  what  it  purports  to  be,  an  autobiog- 
raphy. But  Margaret  Sanger's  autobiography  could  not  well 
fail  to  turn  about  her  courageous  crusade  for  birth  control  and 
general  humanitarianism. 

Mrs.  Sanger's  life  story  should  be  a  great  encouragement 
to  those  who  believe  that  past  failures  and  disappointments 
imply  that  one's  future  must  simply  repeat  the  disasters  which 
have  gone  before.  As  a  young  woman,  Mrs.  Sanger  seemed 
fatally  stricken  with  tuberculosis  and  was  perfectly  resigned 
to  inevitable  and  apparently  speedy  death.  But  a  few  en- 
couraging words  from  a  physician  constituted  the  turning 
point  in  her  life.  She  arose  from  what  appeared  to  be  her 
deathbed,  successfully  fought  down  the  dread  white  plague, 
and  lived  to  carry  through  one  of  the  most  important  humani- 
tarian campaigns  of  our  generation. 

The  book  recounts  Mrs.  Sanger's  early  efforts  to  promote 
birth  control  through  arousing  the  support  of  labor  unionists, 
feminists,  and  socialists,  as  well  as  her  encouraging  associa- 
tions with  English  social  reformers  and  sexologists.  The  final 
legalization  of  birth  control,  as  a  result  of  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  1936,  and  the  favor- 
able action  of  the  American  Medical  Association  with  respect 
to  contraception  in  June  1937,  are  victories  which  she  could 
not  point  to  in  her  earlier  book. 

Incidentally,  the  book  throws  interesting  light  upon  some 
of  the  more  important  personalities  in  the  contemporary  world. 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  HARRY  ELMER  BARNES 

Ten  Years  of  Free-Lancing 

GLASS  HOUSES,  by  Carleton   Beals.   Lippincott.   413  pp.   Price  $3.50  post- 
paid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

Op   MOST    IMMEDIATE   INTEREST   IN   MR.    BfiALs's   LATEST   BOOK   IS 

the  reference  to  General  Saturnino  Cedillo,  whose  expiring  re- 
bellion against  President  Cardenas  of  Mexico  is  foreshadowed. 
"Cedillo,  a  fat,  swarthy  and  treacherous  Indian,  once  a  well- 
to-do  rancher,  had  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  revolution  and 
had  risen  rapidly  to  power"  in  the  state  of  San  Luis  Potosi. 
First  backed  by  Calles,  he  turned  and  helped  Cardenas  destroy 
the  power  of  Calles.  "And  Cardenas  now  has  the  thorny  prob- 
lem of  crushing  Cedillo,"  the  process  of  crushing  being  cur- 
rent news  these  days. 

There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  among  all  these  "behind 
the  scenes"  reminiscences  of  foreign  correspondents,  with  their 
tales  of  hardships,  escapades,  casual  romances,  and  the  impres- 
sion of  a  superior  intelligence  let  loose  among  dumb  diplo- 
mats, petty  politicos,  and  moronic  militarists. 

This  particular  book  is  really  valuable  because  of  the  writer's 
intimate  knowledge  of  Mexico.  Beals  may  or  may  not  be  an 
eminent  authority  on  Latin  America,  but  he  is  thoroughly  at 
home  in  Mexico,  sympathizing  with  the  aspirations  of  its  peo- 
ple, appreciating  their  art,  and  with  no  illusions  regarding 
their  recent  crop  of  political  leaders. 

A  new  slant  is  given  to  the  Dwight  Morrow  diplomatic 
adventure  in  Mexico  and  much  light  is  thrown  on  the  present 
oil  crisis.  Morrow  "might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for  a 
professor  of  ethics  at  some  backwater  private  college.  .  .  ." 
"To  his  credit,  he  lifted  diplomacy  out  of  the  stupid  rut  of 
back-alley  name-calling  and  imbued  it  with  dignity."  But  "he 
undermined  the  basic  principles  of  the  Mexican  revolution"; 
and  most  of  his  well-intentioned  attempts  to  settle  major  Mexi- 
can problems  eventually  ended  in  failure.  The  recent  Nicolson 
biography  rouses  the  scorn  of  Mr.  Beals,  who  calls  it  a  "namby- 
pamby  account,"  with  "just  the  sort  of  Pollyanna  sugar- 
coating  adored  by  female  members  of  any  family  of  a  defunct 
person."  After  all  Morrow  was  "not  a  boy  in  pinafores  with 
curls,  but  a  man." 

There  are  many  quotable  characterizations  of  personages: 
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CRIME  AND  SOCIETY 

By  Nathaniel  Cantor 

A  factual  presentation  of  crime  in  contemporary  society. 
Gives  a  clear  analysis  of  the  modern  economic,  sociolog- 
ical, psychological,  and  legal  theories  advanced  by  the 
leading  students  of  criminology.  Price.  $3.00 
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WORLD  TRADE 

By  E.  B.  Dietrich 

An  outstanding  economist  analyzes  and  evaluates  new 
techniques  and  controls  in  relation  to  national  objectives 
in  this  practical  book  on  the  principles  and  problems 
of  international  trade.  Price,  $2.7) 


A  modern  classic! 

LOGIC — The  Theory  of  Inquiry 

By  John  Dewey 

Originality,  close  reasoning  and  simple  style  make  this 
book  the  most  important  and  influential  contribution  to 
the  philosophy  of  our  generation.  Price,  $4.00 
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D.  H.  Lawrence:  "A  thin  man,  with  a  body  that  seemed 
about  to  fall  into  pieces;  his  face  was  pasty,  expressionless,  but 
his  greenish  eyes  glared  from  out  his  pale  red  beard  with 
curious  satyr-like  luster." 

Mussolini:  "Rotating  his  head  with  imbecilic  hauteur,  or 
lifting  up  slightly  and  stretching  his  thick  neck  like  a  rooster 
that  has  just  trod  a  hen." 

Secretary  of  State  Kellogg:  "Rubbing  his  thin  old  hands 
nervously  like  an  Uriah  Heep.  ...  I  wouldn't  have  trusted  him 
to  wrap  groceries  in  a  country  store." 

Alfonso  XIII:  "He  actually  looked  scared  to  death,  his  face 
chalky,  his  eyes  shifty;  his  adenoidal,  drooping,  nervous  mouth 
gave  him  a  rat-like  expression." 

Alexander  W.  Weddell,  then  our  consul-general  in  Mexico, 
was  unfortunate  enough  to  have  rubbed  Mr.  Beals  the  wrong 
way  and,  we  are  told,  drew  from  Ambassador  Morrow  the  re- 
mark, "He's  a  man  who  never  learns  anything."  But  from  my 
own  residence  in  Buenos  Aires,  I  can  say  that  Mr.  Weddell  is 
doing  an  excellent  job  as  United  States  ambassador  to  Argen- 
tina, where  he  is  apparently  the  most  popular  and  influential 
member  of  the  diplomatic  corps. 

There  is  Spain  and  Italy  and  a  little  United  States  in  this 
account  of  ten  years  of  free-lancing.  But  the  bulk  of  it,  and 
the  best  of  it,  is  the  Mexico.  And  the  most  readable  and 
amusing  chapters  are  those  describing  contacts  with  the  hu- 
man flotsam  and  jetsam  drawn  to  the  Mexican  capital  during 
the  last  two  decades — writers,  actors,  artists,  prizefighters,  gun- 
men, international  spies,  political  refugees,  with  their  pictur- 
esque feminine  companions  or  casual  comforters. 
New  Yor$  B.  P.  ADAMS 

A  Concept  of  Equality 

EQUALITY  AND  THE   LAW,  by   Louis  A.  Warsoff,   Liveright.  324   pp. 
Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

WAS  IT  LINCOLN  WHO  SAID  TO  AN  AUTHOR  SOMETHING  TO  THE 
effect  that  "people  who  like  that  kind  of  a  book  will  find  that 
book  just  the  kind  of  a  book  they  like?"  The  remark  might 
well  be  made  of  "Equality  and  the  Law."  Those  who  believe 
in  less  constitutional  restriction  on  legislative  action  will  like 
the  book;  those  who  fear  oppression  of  minorities  through 
legislative  action  will  not  like  it  as  much.  Professor  Warsoff 
believes  that  when  the  fourteenth  amendment  was  adopted 
those  who  adopted  it  had  in  mind  only  the  protection  of  the 
Negro.  He  might  ponder  on  what  an  excellent  example  it  pre- 
sents of  the  dangers  lurking  in  the  legislative  process.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  long  time  warped  the 
amendment  to  support  a  laissez-faire  political  theory.  Well,  to 
add  the  second  part  of  the  classic  phrase  of  economics,  laissez- 
passer. 

In  his  earnestness  he  seems  at  one  place  at  least  to  show  that 
he  is  not  one  of  the  petty  minds  bound  to  consistency.  On 
page  258  he  quotes  with  approval  from  an  opinion  by  Justice 
Holmes  including  the  statement  "The  fourteenth  amendment 
does  not  enact  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  Social  Statistics";  but  on 
page  263,  he  strongly  praises  the  sociological  brief  of  Mr. 
Brandeis  (not  then  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis)  in  the  case  of  Muller 
v  Oregon,  208  U.  S.  412.  One  might  remark  that  Germany 
effects  a  sociological  classification  of  Aryan  and  non-Aryan, 
and  has  reasons  sufficiently  cogent  to  itself  for  certain  "legisla- 
tive" restrictions  on  the  non-Aryan. 

Professor  Warsoff  names  Professor  Frankfurter  as  among 
the  people  prominent  in  a  movement  of  the  period  just  prior 
to  the  Muller  v  Oregon  case  to  break  down  the  "hostility  and 
open  mind  of  the  Court  to  the  necessity  for  social  legislation." 
Presumably  he  means  "to  open  the  mind  of  the  Court."  It  is 
not  the  slip  in  phrasing  that  one  notes,  however,  but  a  matter 
of  dates.  The  statute  under  attack  was  enacted  in  1903,  and 
the  case  decided  in  1908.  According  to  "Who's  Who,"  Felix 
Frankfurter  was  graduated  from  law  school  in  1906.  These 
dates  raise  a  question  of  how  much  prominence  he  had  at- 
tained at  that  time  in  the  movement  for  social  legislation. 
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Such  matters  are  not  important.  It  is  important  that  the  con- 
cept of  equality  be  discussed.  Any  discussion  of  it  is  almost  of 
necessity  partisan.  Professor  Warsoff  is  partisan,  but  writes 
with  ability  and  in  an  interesting  way. 
New  York  HASTINGS  LYON 

Fosdick  on  Holy  Writ 

A   GUIDE  TO    UNDERSTANDING    THE    BIBLE,   by    Harry    Emerson 
Fosdick.    Harper.    348    pp.    Price   $3    postpaid    of   Survey   Graphic. 

PEERLESS  AMONG  THE  PREACHERS  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
stands  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  liberal  minister  of  Riverside 
Church,  New  York.  Whenever  he  speaks,  he  draws  capacity 
crowds.  His  weekly  radio  vesper  sermons  on  a  coast-to-coast 
NBC  hook-up  reach  every  corner  of  this  country  and  Canada. 
For  twenty  years  his  books  have  topped  the  best  sellers  in  the 
religious  field.  Now,  at  the  height  of  his  career,  he  brings 
forth  a  volume  that  will  probably  be  the  standard  guide  for 
Bible  study  for  decades  to  come.  Its  348  pages,  heavily  an- 
notated, represent  the  distillation  of  the  best  of  generations  of 
scholarship  interpreted  by  his  own  poetic  insight.  He  traces 
through  more  than  a  thousand  years  of  Hebrew  and  Christian 
history  the  development  of  the  ideas  of  God,  man,  right  and 
wrong,  fellowship,  suffering,  and  immortality.  These  ideas 
did  not  spring  full-grown  from  the  mind  of  any  prophet  or 
lawgiver.  They  emerged  out  of  long-suffering  human  experi- 
ence. They  are  still  growing.  The  supreme  contribution  of 
the  Bible,  as  Fosdick  sees  it,  "is  not  that  it  finished  anything, 
but  that  it  started  something."  He  presents  an  objective, 
factual  picture  of  what  it  started  and  why  and  how. 

Unlike  his  earlier  books,  this  one  is  not  popularly  written. 
Nor  does  it  make  any  attempt  to  preach  or  persuade.  It  is  a 
serious  and  dispassionate  historical  study,  thorough  in  method, 
solid  in  result.  It  is  for  the  student  rather  than  for  the 
passer-by.  It  assumes  that  the  student  knows  something  about 
the  Bible  already  and  wants  to  know  more  about  its  dominant 
ideas,  whence  they  came  and  wither  they  lead. 
New  Yort(  FRED  EASTMAN 

Hail  Britannia! 

BUILDING  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE:  To  THE  END  OF  THE  FIRST  EM- 
PIRE, by  James  Truslow  Adams.  Scribner's.  438  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid 
of  Survey  Graphic. 

BECAUSE  OF  THE  AUTHOR'S  REPUTATION  ONE  APPROACHES  ANY 
book  by  him  with  interest.  In  this  case  he  has  undertaken  to 
write  an  "interpretation"  and  as  such  it  should  be  judged. 
Some  of  his  interpretations,  however,  seem  strained.  We  are 
told  that  the  "manhood  [of  the  Empire]  will  be  achieved  .  .  . 
in  the  reign  of  the  Tudors,"  but  later  it  is  admitted  that  "the 
real  founding  of  the  British  Empire"  occurred  under  James 
I.  There  is  also  a  marked  tendency  to  fit  the  facts  to  the  inter- 
pretation, rather  than  the  interpretations  to  the  facts.  The  de- 
struction of  churches  under  Edward  VI  is  emphasized  since  it 
'"proves"  a  theory;  but  nothing  is  said  of  the  similar  destruc- 
tion under  Thomas  Cromwell  and  Henry  VIII,  which  was 
not  in  accord  with  the  theory. 

The  distribution  of  space  is  somewhat  strange,  more  than 
half  being  devoted  to  the  period  before  the  Empire  (pre- 
sumably "justified"  by  the  need  for  background,  yet  nothing 
is  said  of  any  Navigation  Act  prior  to  that  of  1650).  In  gen- 
eral surprisingly  little  space  is  devoted  to  the  Empire;  only 
one  of  seventeen  chapter  titles  is  specifically  connected  with  it. 

There  are  many  generalizations  that  hardly  bear  close  ex- 
amination. For  instance  it  is  stated  that  the  continued  popu- 
larity of  the  Celtic  Arthurian  romances  among  the  English 
indicates  the  presence  of  a  large  Celtic  strain  in  them.  Does 
the  similar  popularity  of  the  Tristan  legend  .(also  Celtic) 
among  the  Germans  show  a  Celtic  strain  in  them?  Elsewhere, 
as  in  the  treatment  of  the  Assiento,  there  is  evidence  of  super- 
ficiality. 

Richard's  "other  brother,  Philip"  and  a  French  "king  who 
(Continued  on  page  299) 
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Prof.  H.  M.  Parshley  of  Smith  says: 

"Dr.  Fritz  Kahn's  OUR  SEX  LIFE  is  a  comprehensive  scien- 
tific account  of  all  aspects  of  the  subject,  adapted  for  the  lay 
reader.  It  is  notable  for  its  sane,  many-sided  treatment  of  the 
social  problems  of  human  sexuality  and  for  its  unusually  ex- 
cellent and  novel  illustrations.  Detailed  discussions  are  given 
of  human  sex  characteristics,  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
reproduction,  the  art  of  love,  varieties  of  sexual  behavior, 
venereal  disease,  prostitution,  sex  education,  and  sex  morality. 
The  translation  is  remarkably  good,  and  the  author's  wisdom 
and  wit  make  reading  a  constant  pleasure." 
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;       (J.O..A. 

Norway. 

$675 


Bucharest.'    Istanbul.    Athena.    Salonika.     Belgrade,    Budapest. 
Parla.    Sailing  July  6.    Back  Sept.  5. 

COOPERATIVE      EUROPE.       Auspices      Cooperative      LeaKue      of      U.S.A. 
Leader:    Dr.    1.    Henry    Carpenter.     Denmark,    Sweden.    Finland. 
Scotland.    England.    France.  Switzerland. 
Sail  Inn    July    2.     Back    Sept.    3 

PUBLIC  HOUSING  IN  EUROPE  AND  THE  SOVIET  UNION  (fourth 
season)  under  leadership  of  Irving  Brant  Vice-Pres..  National  Public 
Houslne  Conference.  England.  Denmark.  Sweden.  Finland,  Soviet  Union. 
Czechoslovakia.  France.  Holland. 
Sailing  June  22.  Back  AUK.  10. 

SCANDINAVIA.  LAPLAND.  FINLAND.  Leader  to  be  announced.  Den- 
mark, Sweden.  Norway,  North  Cape  Cruise.  Lapland,  Finland.  London. 
Optional  extension  to  Soviet  Union. 
Sailing  July  1.  Back  Aug.  22.  ... 

THE  SOVIET  UNION  (third  season)  under  leadership  of  Robert  Magidofl. 
an  American  writer  resident  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  past  5  years. 
London,  Copenhagen.  Stockholm,  Helslngfors.  Leningrad,  Moscow,  Ukra^ne_. 
Caucasus.  Black  Sea.  Crimea. 
Hailing  July  1.  Back  Sept.  5. 

MEXICO     IN     PROGRESS     (second    season)     under    leadership    of     Herbert 
Weinstock.     An    unuxually    complete    survey.     Sailing    July   6. 
Back   Aug.    15.     Travel    arrangements   First   Class 

Steamship  passage  Third  Class  except  for  "Mexico  in 
Progress."  For  information  regarding  itineraries,  social 
and  cultural  programs,  etc.,  on  these  and  other  trips, 
address : 


8VMOTHST. 
NEW  YORK 


Dept.  K 


Cooperating  in  the  Soviet  Union  with  Intourist 


SPRING  and  EASTER  TRIPS 

Journ  eys  Far  and  Near, 


ALL  EXPENSE  CRUISES 

FARLEY  TRAVEL  AGENCY,  535  Fifth  Avenue,  at  44th  St.,  New  York 

Phone  MUrray  Hill  2-8275-8290 


-EUROPE    $320!- 

$320  tour  includes  Scotland,  English  Lakes,  Shakespeare 
Country,  London,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France.  Other  tours 
everywhere  $298  to  $700.  Bicycle  Tours,  Forums  and  Sem- 
inars. Many  attractive  offerings  in  Britain,  Scandinavia, 
Alaska  and  Mexico. 

Specialist's  tours  emphasizing  English  Literature,  Home 
Economics,  Industry  and  Commerce,  Gardens,  Photography, 
Physics  and  Chemistry,  Music,  Radio,  The  Classics,  etc. 

Distinguished  Leadership  Staff  includes  —  Mrs.  Wm.  M. 
Barber,  Granville  Hicks,  Reinald  Werrenrath,  Strickland 
Sillilan,  Russell  Wright,  Marston  Balch,  Thos.  O.  Sheckell, 
Susan  F.  West,  Irina  Khrabroff,  Miriam  Lucker,  John  B.  May, 
John  E.  Millea,  Upton  Close,  etc. 


Send  for  Announcement  B 

WILLIAM   MALTBY  BARBER 

BABSON  PARK  MASSACHUSETTS 


8     NCTKKCCK 

A  FREE  TRIP:  Delegates  or  visitors  to  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work,  to  be  held  in  Buffalo  in  June,  have  an 
opportunity  to  earn  a  delightful  free  trip  (following  the  Con- 
ference), up  the  historic  St.  Lawrence  and  Saguenay  rivers,  to 
Quebec,  Murray  Bay,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia, 
Newfoundland,  returning  to  Quebec  and  Montreal.  Informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  the  travel  department  of  Survey 
Graphic. 

YOUTH  PARLIAMENT:  A  National  Parliament  of  Youth,  the 
first  of  its  kind  to  be  held  in  England,  met  in  London  in 
March.  Some  thirty  youth  organizations,  representing  a  variety 
of  activities  and  interests,  participated  in  the  parliament.  Of 
a  list  of  thirty-two  topics  proposed  for  discussion,  the  first 
place  was  given  to  education. 

INTERCHANGE  OF  TEACHERS:  The  Committee  on  Interchange 
of  Teachers  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Wo- 
men, has  announced  the  extension  of  its  interchange  arrange- 
ments to  include  an  exchange  of  teachers  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

BROUGHT  WITH  THE  WIND:  For  six  hundred  years  Finnish 
sailing  vessels  of  the  same  basic  model  have  carried  spars  from 
Finland  to  ports  along  the  southern  Baltic.  The  extreme  econ- 
omy of  building  and  managing  these  carry-overs  of  an  ancient 
day  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  compete  with  modern 
motor  and  steam  ships.  The  English  like  their  wheat  free  from 
contamination  by  smells  from  modern  fuel  burners  and  pay 
a  high  enough  price  for  the  pure  produce  brought  with  the 
wind  to  make  it  good  business  for  the  picturesque  fleet  from 
the  Aland  Islands  to  continue  to  carry  grain  from  Australia 
to  England  year  after  year — and  incidentally  excite  the  imagi- 
nations of  artists  and  writers  and  lay  romanticists  in  every 
sea  and  in  every  port  they  pass.  Finland  is  the  only  country 
in  the  world  which  any  longer  maintains  regular  commercial 
fleets  of  sailing  ships. 

AN  ANCIENT  SCYTHIAN  BOAT,  dug  up  from  the  bottom  of  a 
Ukrainian  river  by  an  archeological  expedition,  has  recently 
been  delivered  to  the  Archeological  Museum  in  Leningrad. 
The  discovery  is  of  great  historical  interest.  Professor  Orbeli, 
who  supervised  the  raising  of  the  boat,  said  that  it  has  lain  in 
water  approximately  3000  years  and  is  two  and  one-half  times 
the  size  of  any  previously  discovered.  "It  may  be  assumed," 
said  Professor  Orbeli,  "that  it  is  one  of  the  craft  used  by  the 
Scythians  in  ancient  times  for  transporting  their  agricultural 
produce  when  trading  with  Greece." 

"OONTS!"  This  may  be  the  machine  age  in  transportation, 
but  the  automobile,  the  railway  and  the  plane  have  not  yet 
ousted  the  camel  in  Australia.  In  fact,  even  the  mails  depend 
on  that  animal,  and  letters  and  papers  going  the  160  miles 
between  Horseshoe  Bend  and  Hermansbugh  Mission  Station, 
South  Australia,  are  regularly  sent  by  camels. 


GREECE  has   just   observed.  Green    Week,   according   to   the 
American  Express  Travel  Service,  which  reports   that  cere- 
monies similar  to  those  of  Arbor  Day  in  the  United  States 
were  observed.  Thousands  of  trees  were  planted  in  the  city, 
and  more  than  a  hundred  groups  participated  in  the  day.  The 
occasion  was  also  made  one  of  international  good  will,  for  the 
ministers  of  the  United  States,  Jugoslavia  and  Greece  each 
gave  trees  to  be  planted. 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC] 
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could  not  claim  descent  in  the  male  line"  must  serve  as  ex- 
amples of  the  many  similar  errors  which  disfigure  the  book. 
It  is  stated  that  after  1678  Charles  II  ruled  without  Parlia- 
ment, but  later  mention  is  made  of  Parliamentary  sessions  in 
1679  and  1681. 

One  must  conclude  that  this  book  will  add  neither  to  the 
author's   reputation   nor  to  the  important  literature  on   the 
subject. 
Columbia  University  GEORGE  WOODBRIDGE 

Covering  the  Waterfront 

THE  WATERFRONT  LABOR  PROBLEM,  by  Edward  E.  Swanstrom. 
Fordham  University  Press.  186  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey 
Graphic. 

SUPPORTING  HIS  THESIS  WITH  ABUNDANT  STATISTICAL  AND  DE- 
scriptive  data,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Swanstrom  in  "The  Waterfront 
Labor  Problem"  offers  convincing  proof  that  the  work  of 
loading  and  unloading  ships  in  New  York  is  amazingly 
primitive  in  its  sociological  aspects.  The  author's  review  of 
the  economics  of  casual  labor,  his  discussion  of  the  method 
of  hiring  longshore  labor,  and  his  analysis  of  the  effect  of 
irregularity  of  employment  on  the  longshoreman  and  his 
family  are  an  indictment  of  the  unions  as  well  as  the  em- 
ployers in  the  industry.  Perhaps  the  author's  implied  criticism 
of  Joe  Ryan's  International  Longshoremen's  Association  is  a 
bit  too  severe,  but  the  plain  facts  which  he  sets  forth  are 
enough  to  make  even  the  most  ardent  unionist  doubt  that 
improved  working  conditions  are  an  inevitable  concomitant 
of  powerful  unionism. 

While  the  book  leads  to  important  and  interesting  conclu- 
sions, let  nobody  imagine  that  it  provides  engaging  reading. 
It  is  a  doctoral  thesis,  and  like  a  majority  of  such  manu- 
scripts it  is  coldly  analytical  and  perhaps  overly-documented 
with  quotations  from  ancient  sources.  Nevertheless,  in  supple- 
menting and  bringing  up  to  date  the  comprehensive  study 
of  longshore  labor  which  Charles  B.  Barnes  made  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  the  author  has  performed  a  commendable  service. 
Washington,  D.  C.  FRANK  M.  KLEILER 

China  and  the  Western  World 

THE  INVASION  OF  CHINA  BY  THE  WESTERN  WORLD,  by  E.  R. 
Hughes.  Macmillan.  323  pp.  Price  $'3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THE    BRINGING    OF    WESTERN    CULTURE    TO    OTHER    PEOPLES    HAS 

been  variously  regarded,  on  the  one  hand  as  the  manifest 
duty  of  the  white  man;  and,  on  the  other,  as  the  worst  thing 
he  could  do  to  them.  Mr.  Hughes,  who  is  reader  in  Chinese 
religion  and  philosophy  at  Oxford,  discusses  successively  the 
missionary  influence,  the  effects  of  Western  political  thought, 
the  destruction  of  the  old  education,  the  part  played  by  West- 
ern science  and  medicine,  and  the  new  Chinese  literature, 
ending  with  a  chapter  on  China  today.  The  material  is  inter- 
esting, and  is  based  on  considerable  reading  in  original  sources 
as  well  as  on  an  extended  residence  in  China.  It  is  presented 
objectively  and  fairly.  The  discussion  of  missionary  influence, 
for  example,  strikes  a  mean  between  enthusiasm  and  con- 
demnation,  although  it  leaves  the  reader  with  the  impression 
that  whatever  they  may  be  in  the  future,  the  results  of  mis- 
sionary activity  in  China  have  so  far  not  been  particularly 
brilliant.  In  the  appraisal  of  the  "invasion"  as  a  whole,  Mr. 
Hughes  has  seen  clearly  that  the  Chinese  have  not  blindly 
imitated  the  West,  but  that  they  have  assimilated  certain 
aspects  of  Western  life  to  their  own  culture  and  folkways: 
"They  hold  the  West  in  fee,  rejecting  some  of  its  features, 
welcoming  others,  and  where  they  welcome,  not  hesitating  to 
transform  to  suit  their  own  taste.  In  other  words,  a  distinctive 
Chinese  mind  is  at  work,  a  distinctive  Chinese  sense  of  taste, 
a  distinctive  judgment  of  moral  and  aesthetic  values." 

In  spite  of  the  genuine  value  of  the  data  and  the  observa- 
tions, however,  the  book  suffers  from  an  unfortunate  arti- 
ficiality of  arrangement.  The  attempt  to  discuss  the  changes 
in  education  separately  from  those  in  literature,  and  both  of 
these  independently  of  the  influences  of  Western  science  and 
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WORLD'S  FAIR 


THE  NEW  YORK  HOSPITAL 

GRADUATE   NURSES  CLUB 

Rooms  available  for  women  during  the  World's  Fair.   Times 
Square  location,   easily  accessible  to  theatres,  shops  and  all 
transportation.    Moderate  prices.    Restaurant. 
On  dirtct  routt  to  World's  Fair 
117    We.t    45th    Street  New    York,    N.    T. 


PROGRESSIVE  SCHOOL 


hessian  hills  school 


a  country  school  —  coeducational  —  non-sectarian  — 
democratically  administered  —  non-profit-making  — 
winter  session  (day  and  boarding)  for  2  - 14  years:  oct.  thru  may. 
summer  session  (day  only)  for  2-7  years:  July  and  august. 
croton-on-hudson,  n.  y.—l  hr.  from  n.  y.  c.— visitors  welcome  by  appointment. 


GOING  TO  BUFFALO? 

If  so,  we  would  like  to  have  you  answer  the 
following  questions: — 


Starting  Point 

How  many  in  your  party 

Are  you  planning  a  Post-Conference  tour 

Canada What   part      . 

World's    Fair 

Do  you  prefer  to  go  by  rail       bus    .  .air.  . 
or  water.  .  .  . 

Perhaps  we  can  help  you  outline  a  tour? 
Fill  in  and  send  to  TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
112  East  19th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SPEAKERS    OF    NOTE 

For  Forums,  Clubs,  Universities,  etc. 


MARGARET  CULKIN  BANNING 

LEILA  M.  BLOMFIELD 

DR.  FRANK  BOHN 

DR.  LEWIS  BROWNE 

JULIEN  BRYAN 

DR.  LYMAN  BRYSON 

JOHN  T.  FLYNN 

STANLEY  HIGH 

GRAHAM  BUTTON 

CAPT.  C.  W.  R.  KNIGHT 

LINDA  LITTLEJOHN 

ERIKA  &  KLAUS  MANN 

S.  K.  RATCLIFFE 

DAVID  SEABURY 

TONY  SENDER 

COL.  W.  STEWART-RODDIE 

EDWARD  TOMLINSON 

OSWALD  GARRISON  VILLARD 

DR.  ALBERT  EDWARD  WIGGAM 


Send  for  the  new  Feakins  booklet  for  1939-40,  just  pub- 
lished. Open  dates,  terms,  individual  circulars  on  request. 

WILLIAM  B.  FEAKINS,  INC. 


500  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


VISTA  DEL  ARROYO 
PASADENA 
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SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

EVERETT  KIMBALL,  Director 
ANNETTE  GARRETT,  Associate  Director 

A     Graduate     Professional     School     Offering 

Courses  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Master  of 

Social  Science. 

Academic    Year    Opens  July,   19)9 


Courses  of  Instruction 

Plan  A  The  course  leading  to  the  Master's  decree  consists 
of  three  summer  teutons  at  Smith  Collect  and  two 
winter  sessions  of  supervised  case  work  at  selected 
nocial  agencies  in  various  cities.  This  course  Is 
designed  for  those  who  have  had  little  or  no  previous 
experience  in  social  work.  Limited  to  forty-five. 

Plan  B  Applicants  who  have  at  least  one  year's  experience 
in  an  approved  social  agency,  or  the  equivalent, 
may  receive  credit  for  the  first  summer  session  and 
the  first  winter  session,  and  receive  the  Master's 
degree  upon  the  completion  of  the  requirements  of 
two  summer  sessions  and  one  winter  session  of 
supervised  case  work.  Limited  to  thirty-five. 

Plan  C  A  summer  session  of  eight  weeks  is  open  to  experi- 
enced social  workers.  Special  courses  in  case  work 
are  offered  by  Miss  Beatrice  H.  Wajdyk  and  Miss 
Beatrice  Z.  Levey.  Limited  to  thirty-five. 

Far  further  information  writ!  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
DIVISION  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Graduate  Professional  Training  in  preparation  for  social 
work  in  public  service  and  in  private  agencies. 

Particular  emphasis  upon  the  training  of  men  for  public 
welfare  administration,  work  with  delinquents  and  group  work. 
Two  year  course  open  to  men  and  women  who  are  college 
graduates. 

The  curriculum  provides  training  in  the  other  fields  of  social 
work  such  as  case  work  and  community  organization  and  leads 
to  the  Master's  and  Doctor's  degrees. 

Courses  in  the  other  departments  of  Boston  University  are 
available  to  supplement  the  professional  courses  of  the  school 
and  to  provide  pre-professional  training  leading  to  the  Bachelor's 
degree. 

Address 


DIVISION  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 


84  Exeter  Street 


Boston 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional   Education   in 

Medical  Social  Work 

Psychiatric    Social   Work 
Family  Welfare 

Child  Welfare 

Community     Work 

Social  Research 

Leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 

A  catalog   will   be  sent  on   request 
18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

SEMINARS,  1939 

Case  Work  with  Parents  and  Children.  Dr.  Phyllis 
Blanchard  and  Miss  Rose  Green.  July  17  to  29. 

Application  of  Psychoanalytic  Concepts  to  Social 
Case  Work.  Dr.  LeRoy  M.  A.  Maeder  and  Miss 
Beatrice  H.  Wajdyk.  July  24  to  August  5. 

Psychiatry   as   Applied   to   Problems  of   Supervision. 

Dr.  LeRoy  M.  A.  Maeder  and  Miss  Beatrice  H.  Wajdyk. 
July  24  to  August  5. 

The  Aspects  of  Sociology  and  Psychiatry  as  Applied 

to  Case  Work.  Dr.  A.  Kardiner  and  Miss  Florence  Day. 
August  7  to  19. 


SMITH  COLLEGE  STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 
Contents  for  March,  1939 

Criteria  for  the  Selection  of  Children  for  a  Thera- 
peutic Camp ....  Eleanor  Cockerill  and  Helen  Witmer 

German  Refugees  as  Clients  of  a  Family  Agency.  . 
Jennie  Wilensky 

Accommodation  Attitudes  of  Negroes  to  White  Case 
Workers  and  Their  Influence  on  Case  Work .... 
Thelma  C.  Du  Vinage 

Published  Quarterly,  $2  a  Year 
Single  Nos.:  Vols.  I  to  VII,  #1  each;  others,  $.75  each 

For  jurther  information  write  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


Special  Opportunities 

for 
Experienced  Workers 

An  individually  planned  curriculum, 
including  field  work  adjusted  to  special 
needs  and  interests,  is  offered  by  the 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work 
to  experienced  workers  desiring  to  com- 
mence or  to  complete  their  professional 
training. 


Apply  Miss  Margaret  Bishop,  Registrar 
PENNSYLVANIA     SCHOOL     OF     SOCIAL     WORK 
Affiliated   with  the  University  of   Pennsylvania 
311    South    Juniper    St.,    Philadelphia,    Penna. 
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medicine,  has  done  violence  to  the  essential  integration  of  the 
material.  One  has  the  feeling  that  Mr.  Hughes  exaggerates 
the  amount  of  cultural  change  which  has  already  taken  place, 
probably  because  his  examples  come  much  more  frequently 
from  Shanghai  than  from  Peiping.  Shanghai  is  a  European 
city  located  in  the  Far  East.  The  eminently  Chinese  life  which 
persists  elsewhere,  both  in  city  and  country,  and  which  shows 
little  diminution  in  its  vitality,  is  neglected.  Mr.  Hughes  has 
shown  us  the  many  ways  in  which  the  Western  world  has 
played  its  part,  but  he  has  not  clearly  set  its  boundaries  or 
defined  its  limitations. 

Although  Mr.  Hughes  does  not  hesitate  to  criticize  the 
Chinese  when  he  feels  that  they  are  in  the  wrong,  he  leaves 
us  with  the  clear-cut  impression  that  they  have  been  much 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  and  that  their  hostility 
against  the  "foreign  devils,"  which  is  happily  abating,  was  by 
no  means  unjustified. 

With  the  attention  of  the  whole  world  focused  on  what  is 
now  happening  in  China,  this  account  of  the  changes  which 
can  be  ascribed  to  contact  with  the  Western  world  gains  addi- 
tional significance.  The  book  should  be  found  useful. 
Columbia  University  OTTO  KLINEBERG 

Armistice  to  Anschluss 

INSANITY    FAIR:    A    EUROPEAN    CAVALCADE,    by    Douglas    Reed.    Covici- 
Friede.  420  pp.    Price  $3   postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

REED  HAS  WORKED  ELEVEN  YEARS  IN  GERMANY,  THE  BALKANS 
and  Austria,  for  the  London  Times.  His  chronicle  is  for  those 
who  like  history  told  tersely  and  with  intelligence,  and  is 
better  than  those  by  some  other  foreign  correspondents,  be- 
cause only  the  first  fraction  is  about  the  author,  his  youth  and 
war  service.  It  is  an  exciting  fraction,  leading  up  to  the 
crowded  record  of  swift  changes  as  Reed  saw  them,  in  Ger- 
many before  and  after  the  rise  of  Hitler,  in  Serbia  and  Greece, 
and  lately  in  Austria.  While  he  concluded  this  book  in  Vi- 
enna, history  sped  on,  his  prophecy  became  fact  and  so  he 
added  three  chapters  to  cover  the  invasion  of  Austria  last 
year.  A  careful  observer,  he  is  frank,  humorous  and  frequent- 
ly dramatic  in  drawing  contrasts  of  personalities  and  places. 
The  fears  he  had  at  the  Armistice  now  all  but  fulfilled,  he 
retains  admiration  for  Germany,  the  country,  its  order  and 
neatness,  and  bears  a  love  for  Austria  that  explains  his  bit- 
terness toward  British  foreign  policy. 
New  York  CLAYTON  HOAGLAND 

Beyond  Mere  Humanism 

SKEPTIC'S  QUEST,  by  Hornell  Hart.  Macmillan.   173  pp.  Price  $2  post- 
paid of  Survey  Graphic. 

HERE  is  A  GOOD  BOOK.  FOR  THE  THOUGHTFUL  READER  AND  ESPE- 
cially  for  serious  discussion  groups  it  will  prove  a  valuable 
contribution.  As  soon  as  one  can  forget  the  too  obvious  me- 
chanics of  its  construction  he  rejoices  in  the  fact  of  an  earnest, 
resourceful  and  well  stored  mind  at  work.  One  is  carried  to 
an  eminence  where  he  looks  out  on  fields  of  thought  laid 
out  in  relation  to  one  another.  He  does  not  have  purely  a  dis- 
cussion of  philosophy,  but  a  philosophical  relating  of  several 
fields  of  knowledge,  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  psychology 
and  religion,  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  of  man's  re- 
lation to  his  world.  Particularly  helpful  is  the  way  in  which 
humanism,  theosophy,  New  Thought,  telepathy,  dreams,  so- 
cialism and  capitalism  find  a  voice  in  the  councils  of  religious 
discussion. 

It  is  obvious  that  "Skeptic's  Quest"  is  intended  to  be  some- 
what superficial.  But  it  is  stimulating  both  to  thought  and 
faith.  Here  is  a  thoughtful  and  thoroughgoing  Christian  who 
has  nothing  to  hide.  His  religion  is  strong  enough  to  stand 
in  the  midst  of  opposed  opinions  and  win.  He  leads  us  be- 
yond the  best  a  mere  humanism  can  offer  to  a  fellowship  in 
.  a  Spiritual  Fraternity  which  is  willing  to  reach  out  to  super- 
human wisdom,  test  it,  and  trust  it  for  "guidance  and  new 
vitality." 
Westport,  Conn.  RICHARD  TRAVIS  ELLIOTT 
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SUMMER  SESSIONS 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

SUMMER  SEMINARS  1939 
Series  A  —  July  10-21 

Social  Case  Work Gordon  Hamilton 

Philosophy  of  Supervision Fern  Lowry 

Social  Workers  and  a  Community  Housing 

Program Sydney  Maslen  and  Abraham  GoldjeU 

Public   Medical   Care  Programs Antoinette  Cannon 

Series  B  —  July  24  -  August  4 

Social  Case  Work  in  a  Psychiatric  Agency, 

Almena  Dawley 

Probation   and   Parole Wilson   McKerrow 

Unemployment    Insurance   Administration, 

Meredith  Givens 

Field  Service  in  Public  Welfare Robert  Lansdale 

Administrative  and  Supervisory  Problems  in  Group 
Work    .  .  .  Clara  Kaiser 


A  catalogue  giving  details  of  the  Summer  Quarter  and 
seminars  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

122  East  22nd  Street 
New  York,         N.  Y. 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

CALIFORNIA 

SUMMER     SESSIONS 

BERKELEY  and  LOS  ANGELES 
JUNE  26  to  AUGUST  4 

"Wide  choice — more  than  260  courses,  in  36  academic  de- 
partments, on  either  campus.  Outstanding  instructors 
from  other  universities  supplement  the  regular  faculty. 
More  than  50  courses  in  Education.  Special  lectures,  re- 
citals, drama,  athletics.  Mountains,  seaside.  Redwoods 
and  many  other  scenic  points  of  interest  near-by.  For 
announcements  of  courses,  address:  Dean  of  the  Sum- 
mer Session,  University  of  California,  Berkeley;  or  Dean 
of  the  Summer  Session,  University  of  California  at  Lo§ 
Angeles,  405  Hilgard  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

OF  special  educational  interest  to  the  visitor  to  Califor- 
nia in  1939  Is  the  Golden  Gate  International  Exposition 
— The  Pageant  of  the  Pacific— on  San  Francisco  Bay. 


SILVER  BAY 


SUMMER   SCHOOL   AT 
LAKE    GEORGE,    N.    Y. 

Social  Workers,  Religious  Leaders,  Teachers,  Modern  Parents 
can  LIVE  WHILE  THEY  LEARN.  Graduate  Courses  .  .  . 
Two  Convenient  Terms  .  .  .  July  10-29,  July  31-August  19. 
For  bulletin  or  information,  write 

Prof.   L.   K.  Hall,   263   Alden  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


TAKING  A  TRIP? 

Write    Survey    Graphic    Travel    Department    for 

suggestions.    We  need  to  know  but  three  things — 

WHERE— WHEN  AND  HOW   MUCH 

Travel   Department — Survey  Graphic 
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Just  out!  Revised  edition 
of  helpful  guide  to 

Dinnerware 


Send  coupon  for  Free  Copy 


Here  is  what  every  homemaker 
should  know  about  dinncrware  in 
a  handy  3O-pagc  booklet.  More 
than  a  dozen  ceramists,  manufac- 
turers and  designers  aided  the 
author  in  the  preparation  of  this 
helpful  guide. 

Answers  many  questions 

Just  off  the  press,  this  newly  re- 
vised edition  of  "Dinnerware" 
tells  about  the  four  different  types 
of  dishes  and  how  they  may  be 
recognized.  You  will  learn  which 
ware  stands  hard  use  and  which 
scratches  or  breaks  easily. 

What  dishes  resist  changes  in 
temperature?  What  colors  wear?  Is 
bone  china  more  durable  than 
other  china?  What  determines  the 
cost  of  dinnerware?  What  about 


open  stock  patterns?  What  do 
standard  sets  include?  How  arc 
dishes  measured?  How  is  dinner- 
ware  made? 

29  titles  in  series 

All  these  and  many  other  im- 
portant questions  are  answered  in 
this  booklet.  "Dinncrware"  is  one 
of  29  volumes  in  the  Household 
Finance  Library  of  Consumer  Edu- 
cation. These  arc  supplied  for 
mailing  costs  only.  We  believe 
you  will  find  these  booklets  help- 
ful in  your  work  with  clients  and 
in  your  home.  The  coupon  below 
will  bring  you  a  copy  of  "Dinncr- 
ware" without  obligation.  With 
it  you  will  receive  a  list  of  the 
other  titles  in  the  series.  Why 
don't  you  send  the  coupon  now? 


See  Household's  interesting  exhibit  " StretchingYour  Dollar" 
at  the  New  York  World's  Fair 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

CORPORATION  and  subsidiaries 

Headquarters:  919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

"Doctor  of  Family  Finances" 

. .  .  one  of  America's  leading  family  finance  organizations,  with  24]   branches  in  153  cities 

! 

Research  Department  SG-4,  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  CORPORATION 
|         919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

Please  send  me  without  obliRation  a  copy  of  "Dinnerware."  Also  a  list  of 
the  other  titles  in  your  Library  of  Consumer  Education. 


Name 

Address... 


City .. 


..State.. 
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LITTLE  NATION,  WHAT  NOW? 

(Continued  from  page  288) 


the  existence  of  a  20  percent  Orthodox  minority  which  repudi- 
ated the  Ukrainian  tradition  and  regarded  itself  as  Great  Rus- 
sian, yet  equally  opposed  the  Soviet  regime  in  Kiev  and  the 
Polish  terror  in  eastern  Galicia;  and  yet  again  by  the  presence 
of  some  50,000  Jews  (an  equal  number  having  been  trans- 
ferred by  the  Vienna  Award  to  Hungary,  where  the  Jewish 
problem  was  already  scarcely  less  acute  than  in  Rumania  or 
Poland). 

IT    WILL    THUS    BE    SEEN    THAT    RuTHENIA,    SMALL    AND    REMOTE 

though  it  be,  presents  problems  more  complicated  and  fraught 
with  greater  danger  for  the  peace  of  Eastern  Europe  than  any 
other  district  of  the  same  size.  Germany  had  acquired  a  pos- 
sible center  of  agitation,  from  which  electric  currents  radiate 
in  all  directions.  Ruthenia's  brief  acquisition  of  full  self-gov- 
ernment had  greatly  stimulated  the  movement  for  autonomy 
among  the  five  to  six  million  Ukrainians  of  eastern  Galicia 
and  Volhynia;  and  a  draft  project  had  already  been  laid  be- 
fore the  Polish  Parliament,  though  mainly  as  a  demonstra- 
tion before  the  world,  as  Polish  opinion  toward  it  was  vio- 
lently hostile. 

The  Ukrainian  movement  in  Poland  can  be  arrested,  but  it 
cannot  be  destroyed,  for  it  is  solidly  grounded  upon  the  Uni- 
ate  Church,  with  its  educated  peasant  clergy  and  upon  the  co- 
operative societies  of  which  they  are  the  soul.  The  part  played 
by  their  very  numerous  kinsmen  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Canada  is  also  far  from  negligible.*  Whether  this  movement 
can  be  exploited  by  Germany  and  Russia  against  Poland,  or 
by  Germany  and  Poland  against  Russia — in  other  words, 
whether  it  is  to  become  the  starting  point  for  a  major  war  in 
East  Europe,  such  as  might  end  in  a  fresh  partition  of  Po- 
land— is  a  question  to  which  no  answer  can  be  attempted  in 
this  survey,  but  which  only  needs  to  be  stated  in  order  to 
show  how  fluid  and  obscure  the  whole  problem  is  at  the 
present  time. 

THERE  is  A  CERTAIN  PIQUANCY  IN  THE  FACT  THAT  THE  UKRAIN- 
ian  question  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  was  directly  invoked  by  the  powers  with  whom 
its  fate  for  a  moment  rested  in  the  post-war  period.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Kiev  state  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
Bolsheviks  and  incorporated  in  their  new  federal  state  in  the 
interval  between  the  second  Russian  Revolution  and  the 
Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  (November  1917-March  1918),  and 
that  the  East  Galician  Republic,  which  came  into  existence  in 
October  1918,  was  overrun  by  the  Poles,  with  the  connivance 
of  the  French,  in  the  summer  of  1919.  As  a  result  of  the  al- 
tered situation  following  the  Russo-Polish  War  of  1920,  the 
Allies,  fearing  that  a  weak  Ukrainian  state  would  not  be  able 
to  survive  as  the  neighbor  of  Bolshevik  Russia,  accepted  a 
statute  giving  to  Poland  a  mandate  of  twenty-five  years  in 
eastern  Galicia,  but  on  condition  that  autonomy  was  granted. 
Poland  ignored  this  condition  and  withheld  autonomy.  When 
at  length  the  Conference  of  Ambassadors  in  Paris  in  March 
1923  decided  to  recognize  the  Polish  frontier,  it  added  the 
proviso  that  "ethnographic  conditions  necessitate  an  autono- 
mous regime."  Instead  there  has  been  "pacification"  by  whip 
and  saber. 

The  Echo  of   1848 

IT    IS   QUITE  IMPOSSIBLE   TO    FORECAST   THE   NEXT   STAGES    IN    THE 

"Question  of  Nationalities."  The  Fuehrer's  repudiation  of 
racial  assimilation  (on  the  interesting  ground  that  to  "Ger- 
manize" other  races  is  really  to  weaken,  not  to  strengthen,- 

*  Ruthenia  (Podkarpatska  Rus)  really  owed  its  origin  to  the  activities  of 
the  American  emigrants  from  Hungary  and  Galicia  and  their  negotiations 
with  President  Masaryk  at  the  close  of  the  Great  War. 
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the  German  race,  and  that  purity  of  race  comes  before  all 
else)  seemed  to  be  a  guarantee  against  the  seizure  of  non- 
German  territories;  but  what  has  happened  as  a  result  of 
the  Munich  settlement  shows  that  on  occasion  he  does  not 
scruple  to  annex  areas  containing  large  masses  of  non-German 
population. 

Let  us  leave  aside  the  possibility  of  a  claim  for  union  of 
German  Switzerland,  South  Denmark  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, as  having  originally  formed  part  of  the  medieval  em- 
pire "or  Germanic  nation"  (after  all,  a  reminder  of  this  pos- 
sibility is  surely  apposite,  when  we  consider  that  the  Germans 
of  Bohemia  have  never  in  history  formed  an  integral  part 
of  the  empire,  but  were  merely  the  subjects  of  an  entirely 
independent  sovereign  who  between  1556  and  1806  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  the  seven  original  electors).  Let  us  even 
assume  that  the  Free  City  of  Danzig  and  the  Memelland 
could  be  united  to  the  Reich,  in  accordance  with  racial  claims 
and  without  involving  the  annexation  of  non-German  pop- 
ulations, and  that  this  was  achieved  without  any  armed 
conflict  between  Germany  and  Poland.  A  study  of  the  map 
will  at  once  show  that  none  of  the  other  German  minorities 
(and  in  particular  those  of  Poland,  Hungary,  Jugoslavia  and 
Rumania)  could  be  united  to  the  Reich  without  the  annexa- 
tion of  many  million  non-Germans.  It  therefore  follows  that 
Herr  Hitler  must  throw  his  racial  principles  to  the  winds,  or 
content  himself  with  extracting  special  terms  for  the  German 
minorities  in  these  countries,  such  as  will  make  of  them  "a 
state  within  the  state,"  acting  as  natural  propagators  of  Nazi 
doctrines  among  their  neighbors. 

THE    FAMOUS    PASSAGE    IN    "MfilN    K.AMPp"    WHICH    STAKES    OUT 

the  German  claim  for  "more  land"  and  assumes  this  to  be 
possible  only  in  Eastern  Europe — "in  Russia  and  the  border 
states  subject  to  her" — still  remains  ambiguous,  for  it  is  too 
often  forgotten  that  both  Poland  and  the  Ukraine,  which 
might  seem  to  offer  possibilities  of  German  expansion,  are 
very  seriously  overcrowded.  As  assimilation  would  seem  to 
be  ruled  out  by  Hitler's  racial  creed,  and  as  this  would  in 
any  case  not  provide  any  relief  for  would-be  German  emi- 
grants from  congested  Germany,  the  only  remaining  alterna- 
tive is  a  reversion  to  the  method  employed  in  the  later 
Middle  Ages — no  longer  perhaps  extermination  by  the  sword, 
but  wholesale  eviction  of  the  native  population  from  the 
soil.  This  of  course  means  an  inevitable  conflict  between 
Teuton  and  Slav,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  future  has 
this  in  store. 

HITHERTO,  BY  A  UNIQUE  "CONJUNCTURE"  OF  POLITICAL  FLAIR, 
bluff  and  aggression  on  his  own  part  and  of  cowardly  retreat 
and  lack  of  prevision  on  the  part  of  the  democracies,  Hitler 
has  always  achieved  bloodless  victories;  and  it  is  far  from 
certain  that  he  would  have  an  enthusiastic  nation  behind 
him  if  he  summoned  them  to  what  might  well  prove  to  be 
no  less  surely  a  struggle  for  life  and  death  than  was  Na- 
poleon's fatal  advance  upon  Moscow. 

This  survey  must  of  necessity  close  upon  a  most  uncer- 
tain note.  Everything  goes  to  show  that  the  "settlement"  of 
Munich  has  settled  nothing,  though  it  has  shifted  the  bal- 
ance of  forces  in  some  ways  that  are  obvious  enough  even  to 
those  who  speak  of  it  as  a  "victory,"  but  also  in  other  ways 
which  it  is  still  difficult  to  estimate.  Where  it  was  neces- 
sary to  yield  to  naked  brute  force,  there  was  surrender,  but 
Europe  is  farther  than  ever  from  an  agreed  revision  of 
frontiers  and  clings  more  fondly  than  ever  to  the  fetish  of 
absolute  state  sovereignty.  Those  states  whose  geographical 
and  strategic  situation  is  less  exposed  than  was  that  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  whose  allies  have  not  yet  basely  betrayed  them, 
are  congratulating  themselves  on  having  avoided  the  neces- 
sity of  concession  and  are  grimly  imitating  the  armaments 
of  their  greater  neighbors.  The  rapids  of  a  new  "Forty- 
Eight"  are  roaring  ever  louder  in  our  ears. 
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Some  Spring  "Relief" 
for  Mrs.  Zaghi 


YOU  tell  her  it's  Spring.  You  point  to  the  windows — the 
floors — the  linens — and  say  it's  lime  for  a  good  clean-up. 

But  Mrs.  Zaghi  doesn't  spark.  She's  tired.  She  isn't 
looking  for  more  work — she  wants  more  relief. 

And  that's  when  it  pays  to  rememher  Fels-Naptha  Soap. 
For  Fels-Naptha  saves  hard  rubbing  and  scrubbing.  Its 
richer,  golden  soap  and  lots  of  naptha  hurry  out  dirt — even 
in  cool  looter.  Tell  Mrs.  Xaghi  about  it  and  you'll  find  her 
more  willing  to  clean  up  for  spring  and  all  through  the  year. 


FELS-NAPTHA 

THE   GOLDEN    BAR  WITH   THE    CLEAN    NAPTHA    ODOR 


LITERARY   AGENTS  FOR  20  YEARS 

Novels,  short  stories,  books,  articles,  verse,  plays,  scenarios, 
radio  scripts  marketed.  Editing,  revision,  criticism,  ghost 
writing,  typing.  Beginners  welcomed.  Specialists  in  hand- 
ling hard-to-sell  manuscripts.  Write  now  for  information 
regarding  our  resultful  service.  WRITERS  WORKSHOP, 
Inc.,  570  Lexington  Ave.  at  51st  Street,  New  York  City. 


"Communist  Propaganda  in  the  U.  S." 

This  subject  is  surveyed    and    analyzed    in  our   current 

Bulletin.  You  arc  cordially  invited  to  join  the  Institute  for  Propaganda 
Analysis,  and  receive  our  regular  Bulletins  and  Special  Studies  for  your 
personal  use,  for  lectures,  and  for  group  and  club  discussions.  Spot 
propaganda  as  the  experts  do,  when  it  af fears — in  press,  radio  and  newsrcelt 
Membership  is  only  $2  a  year. 

|^"|    To  each  Survey  Graphic  reader  who  enrolls  now  for  TWO 
FREE"  I    YEARS  we  will  send  one  of  the  few  remaining  copies  of 
^^^^^^^J    the  bound  volume  of  our  fascinating  first  16  Bulletins, 
covering  a  whole  year  of  PROPAGANDA  ANALYSIS.     Simply  clip  and 


mail  this  notice. 

Enclose  £a  if  you  prefer 
Q  ONE  year  subscription — 
or  enclose  $4.  for  our  special 
offer  of  Q  TWO  years  sub- 
scription with  the  free  bound 
volume. 


1  INSTITUTE  FOR1 
PROPAGANDA  ANALYSIS 

A  Non-Profit  Educational  Organization 
Dept.  A. — 130  Morningslde  Drive,  New  York 


YALE  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

A  Profession  for  the  College  Woman 

Thirty-two  months'  course  provides  intensive  and  bmsic  experi- 
ence in  the  various  branches  of  nursing.  Leads  to  degra*  of 
Master  of  Nursing.  A  Bachelor's  degree  in  mrts,  science  or 
philosophy  from  a  college  of  approved  standing  is  required  for 
admission.  For  catalogue  address 

The  Dean,  Yale  School  of  Nursing,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Have  you  Property  to  sell  *} 

—Cottages  to  rent  • 

Advertise   in    the    CLASSIFIED    SECTION   of 
SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

Rates:  30  cents  a  line;  $4.20  per  inch. 
SURVEY  GRAPHIC,    112  East   19th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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HERE  YOU 
WILL  FIND 

CHARM, 
QUIET    AND 
THE    FINEST 
OF  FOOD. 


Relax  in  this  charming  old  Colonial  Inn 
.  .  .  Enjoy  the  mellow,  friendly  comfort 
of  the  large  rooms — each  one  individually 
furnished  with  authentic  antiques  .  .  . 
Join  us  for  a  memorable  luncheon  or 
dinner,  on  the  enclosed  terraces  overlook- 
ing the  old  Mill  Pond  .  .  .  Superb  food, 
tastefully  served  in  a  truly  captivating 
environment. 

Especially  Attractive  Rates 
Write   for   Booklet   S 

The  Silvermine 

The    Galleries 
The 


l'/i  miles  north  of  Merritt  Parkway 
SILVERMINE,  NORWALK.  CONN. 
Phone:  Norwalk  88 


THE 


WATKINS  GLEN* NEW  YORK 

Largest  hotel  in  the  Finger  Lakes 
region.  Accommodations  for  200 
on  1000-acre  estate  overlooking 
Seneca  Lake  and  adjoining  Wat- 
kins  Glen  State  Park.  All  sports. 
Vegetables,  poultry,  dairy  prod- 
ucts from  our  farms.  Nauheim 
Baths  that  are  world  famous. 
Rates,  $7  to  $10  daily  including 
meals.  Open  the  year  'round. 
Selected  clientele.  49th  Season. 

New  York  Office:  500  Fifth  Ave.  ME  3-5295 
W.  M.  Leflingwtll,  President 

A  Resort  Hotel  As  Well  As  A  Health  Ili-suri 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Wanted  by  college  trained  woman,  position  as 
Executive  in  a  progressive  Children's  Institu- 
tion. Am  experienced  in  Family  and  Children's 
fields  as  well  as  Institutional  Management. 
7555  Survey. 

Experienced  executive  secretary,  college  gradu- 
ate, full  charge  bookkeeper,  expert  legal 
stenographer  wishes  position.  Moderate  salary 
to  start.  7648  Survey. 

LANGUAGES 
SPEAK  ANY  LANGUAGE 

by    our  self-taught  methods 

37  Languages 
Send   for  List   S 


SCHOENHOF  BOOK  CO. 


387  Washington  Street 


Boston,  Mass 


NOW 


LEARN    A    NEW 

LAN6UA6E 


iayourown  Aomequickly, easily, 
correctly   by   the    world-famous 
LINGUAPHONE  Method.    En- 
dorsed  by  thousands  of  students, 
schools  and  colleges.     Send  for 
FREE  Book  and  7   Days  Trial. 
LINGUAPHONE      INSTITUTE 
58  RADIO  CITY  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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REPRODUCTIONS 


THE  IDEAL  PROCESS  FOR 

STUFFERS.  CATALOGS, 

POSTERS,  DISPLAYS,  REPRINTS, 

SALES  IDEAS. 

NO  CUTS  NEEDED 
QUALITY  RESULTS 

QUICK.  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 


S3  PARK  PLACE  —  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


ORANGES 

Tree  ripened.  No  sprays  nor  artificial  coloring 
used.  Delivered  express  prepaid.  Bushel  $3.50, 
Grapefruit  $3.25,  Tangerines  $3.50,  Mixed 
Fruit  $3.50.  Half  Bushels  $2.00.  Seedless 
Limes  $3.60  half-bushel. 

Special  quantity  rates 
A.  B.  BURKET.  Si-bring,  Florida 
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GRAPHIC 

now  available  at 
50  cents  a  copy  or 
3  for  $1. 


SURVEY    GRAPHIC 

112  East  19  Street 
New  York  City 


KATES 

Classified  Advertising 

Display 30c  per  line 

Non-display Be  per  word 

Minimum    Charge     .     $1.00    per   insertion 

Discounts     .     .     5%    on    three    insertions 

CASH   WITH  ORDER 

Survey  Graphic 
112  E.  19th  Street         New  York 


THE    BOOK    SHELF 


A  HANDBOOK  FOR  HUSBANDS  AND  WIVES 

by   Theodore   Z.   Arden 
Introduction  by  Dr.  K.  L.  Dickinson 

A  specialized  treatment  of  a  neglected,  vital 
element  essential. to  happiness  in  marriage  — 
the  sexual  adjustment  in  marriage  and  the 
factors  conducive  to  it.  It  is  authoritative, 
practical  and  non-technical.  Just  off  the  press. 
48  pages  —  paper  .35  Cents 

ASSOCIATION     PRESS 
347   Madison   Avenue  New   York.   N.   Y. 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  PAMPHLET  NO.  30 
SCHOOLS  FOR  TOMORROW'S  CITIZENS 

Summarizing  N.  Y.  State  Regents'  Inquiry  Reports. 
New  Catalogue  of  Pamphlets  Now  Ready. 
Information  about  subscriptions  and  quantity 
discounts  on  request.  Display  rack  available. 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE,  INC. 

mm^^^  30  RojketPller  Plaza,  New  York  I^^I^MB 

The  American  Journal  off  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library,  $3.00 
a  year.  50  West  50  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

New  printing,  JUSTICE  FOR  THE  JEW,  just 
released,  available  to  all  interested  in  problem 
of  anti-Semitism.  Send  for  free  copy.  No 
obligation.  Knclose  lOc  to  cover  postage,  hand- 
ling. American  League  to  Combat  Anti- 
Semitism,  Suite  1308-1,  270  Broadway.  New 
York. 


CHRISTOPHER  MORLEY  gaily  introduces 
the  latest  ARGUS  bulletin  of  famous,  in- 
famous, tall,  small,  thick  and  thin  books. 
Limited  deluxe  editions,  rare,  and  first  edi- 
tions, all  offered  at  bargain  prices. 

Send  for  free  copy. 

THE  ARGUS   BOOK   SHOP,  INC. 

33.1    South    Dearborn    Street,    Chicago,    III. 


.  OUT-OF-PRINT  and  Hard-to-FInd   Books  . 

supplied;  also  family  and  town  histories,  magazine 
back  numbers,  etc.  All  subjects,  all  languages.  Send 
us  your"  list  of  wants — no  obligation.  We  report 
promptly.  Lowest  prices.  (WE  ALSO  BUY  OLD 
BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES.) 

AMERICAN    LIBRARY    SERVICE 
•  117   West   48th    St.  Dept.    E  New   York   City. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

RESEARCH,  CLUB  PAPERS.  AND  SPEECHES. 
Elizabeth  Hurst,  1125  College  Avenue,  N.E., 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

REAL  ESTATE 

Long  Island — To  rent  for  summer  months — 
colonial,  furnished,  8  rooms,  3  baths,  sun- 
porch,  garage.  All  modern  conveniences.  Fire- 
place, oil  burner,  recreational  facilities  at 
hand,  private  dock,  boating,  fishing,  golf  and 
tennis  available.  A  cool,  restful  location, 
privacy  and  quiet,  but  not  isolated,  lovely  out- 
look over  water  and  trees  :  20  minutes  Jones 
Beach,  40  minutes  World's  Fair.  7556  Survey. 

RETIREMENT  PLANNING 

A  few  friends,  business  and  professional  people 
nearinK  retirement,  have  been  giving  thought 
to  ways  of  life  adapted  to  reduced  incomes  and 
changing  needs.  From  our  informal  talks,  a  few 
questions  have  emerged  that,  in  general,  seem 
to  be  of  concern  to  older  people.  We  should 
now  like  to  know  of  others  interested  in  doing 
some  further  thinking  with  us  about  post- 
retirement  problems,  such  as  housing  and  liv- 
ing plans,  physical  care,  supplementary  occu- 
pation. Would  you  care  to  take  part  in 
exploring  these  and  related  problems,  without 
assuming  any  obligations  or  commitments  ?  In 
replying,  please  say  what  questions  interest 
you  most.  7554  Survey. 
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Not  only  are  you  under  no  compulsion  to  take  the 
book-of-the-month,  scores  of  other  recommendations 
are  made  to  help  you  choose  among  all  new  books 
with  discrimination.  The  advance  report  about  the 
book-of-the-month  comes  to  you  (the  service  costs 
you  nothing)  along  with  succinct  and  highly  clarify- 
ing reports  about  all  the  other  books  which  have 
gone  through  the  reading  system  described  above. 

If  you  want  to  buy  one  of  these  from  the  Club,  you 
can  get  it  by  merely  asking  for  it.  Or  you  can  use 
these  reports  (we  find  that  most  of  our  members  do) 
to  guide  you  in  buying  these  miscellaneous  recom- 
mended books  from  a  favored  bookseller. 

In  other  words,  instead  of  limiting  your  reading, 
this  system  widens  it.  You  can  browse  among  the 
books  as  always,  but  now  do  it  intelligently;  you 
know  what  to  look  for. 

What's  The  Advantage 

Once  and  for  all  this  system  really  keeps  you  from 
missing  the  new  books  you  want  to  read.  You  do 
actually  buy  and  read  those  you  want,  instead  of  con- 
fessing sadly  to  friends,  "I  never  got  around  to  read- 
ing that!" 

In  addition,  there  is  a  great  money-saving  when- 
ever you  buy  the  book-oj-the-month  from  the  Club. 
Our  judges'  choices  are  usually  at  the  top  of  every 
national  best-seller  list.  Time  and  again  they  are 
books  you  ultimately  find  yourself  buying  anyway, 
whether  you  are  a  member  of  the  Club  or  not,  be- 
cause they  are  so  widely  talked  about.  (Outstanding 
examples  of  these  in  1938  were  THE  YEARLING,  WITH 

MALICE    TOWARD    SOME,    THE    HORSE    AND    BUGGY 

DOCTOR,  and  a  list  of  others  too  long  to  include  here.) 

By  buying  these  books-of-the-month  from  the  Club, 

you  sometimes  pay  less  than  the  regular  retail  price; 


and  in  addition  for  every  two-books-oj-the-month 
you  decide  to  buy  you  receive,  free,  one  of  the  Club's, 
book-dividends. 

Free  Books  You  Get 

These  book-dividends  represent  a  unique  and  re- 
markable system  of  saving.  The  explanation  is  that 
the  Club  does  not  buy  books  from  the  publisher,  it 
buys  the  right  to  print  the  book-of-the-month  its 
judges  choose.  So  many  of  its  members  ordinarily 
want  the  book-of-the-month  that  an  enormous  edi- 
tion can  be  printed.  The  saving  on  this  quantity- 
production  is  large  enough  to  enable  the  Club  to 
buy  the  right  to  print  other  fine  library  volumes. 
These  are  then  manufactured  and  distributed  free 
among  the  Club's  members — one  for  every  two 
books-of-the-month  you  buy.  The  resulting  economy 
is  extraordinary.  For  every  $1  you  spend  for  a  book- 
of-the-month  you  actually  receive  about  75c  back 
in  the  form  of  free  books,  figured  at  retail  value. 

*« 

Some  of  the  actual  book-dividends  distributed 
within  recent  months  are  the  best  indication  of  what 
can  be  done  by  this  system :  they  include  BARTLETT'S 
FAMILIAR  QUOTATIONS  (a  special  $6  edition); 
JOSEPH  IN  EGYPT  (2  vols.,  $5);  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
edition  of  ANDREW  JACKSON,  by  Marquis  James 
($5) ;  MADAME  CURIE,  by  Eve  Curie  ($3.50) ;  THE 
ARTS,  by  Van  Loon  ($3.95).  These  books  were  all 
given  to  members— not  sold,  mind  you! 

What's  Your  Obligation 

You  pay  no  yearly  sum  to  belong  to  the  Book-of- 
the-Month  Club.  You  pay  nothing,  except  for  the 
books  you  buy.  You  simply  receive  a  bill  with  each 
book  sent. 

Your  only  obligation  as  a  member  is  to  agree  to 
buy  four  books-of-the-month  a  year  from  the  Club, 
These  may  be  either  current  or  past  selections. 


FREE  .  .  -TO  NEW  MEMBERS 

rf  t 
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By  Thomas  Mann 

— or  any  of  the  other  Book 
Dividends  listed  in  the  postcard 


I 


you  decide  to  join  the  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club  now,  we  will  give  you 
free,  as  a  new  member,  a  novel  which 
has  been  acclaimed  as  "perhaps  the 
greatest  creative  work  of  the  twentieth 
century"  -JOSEPH  IN  EGYPT,  by 
Thomas  Mann  ( two  volumes,  boxed, 
retail  price  $5.00).  This  was  one  of  the 
recent  book-dividends  of  the  Club.  Or, 
if  you  prefer,  you  may  choose  one  of 
the  othpr  recent  book-dividends.  They 
are  listed  in  the  postcard  at  the  right. 
When  subscribing,  merely  indicate  your 


.T  lease  enroll  me  as  a  member.  It  is  understood  that  I  am  to  receive,  free,  the 
book  checked  below,  that  I  am  also  to  receive,  without  expense,  your  monthly 
magazine  which  reports  about  current  books,  and  that  for  every  two  books-of-the- 
month  I  purchase  from  the  Club,  I  am  to  receive  the  current  book  -dividend  then 
being  distributed.  For  my  part,  I  agree  to  purchase  at  least  four  boo,ks-of-the- 
month  a  year  from  the  Club. 

Check  title  you  prefer  to  receive  as  your  free  enrollment  book 

D  JOSEPH  IN  EGYPT  Q  THE  ARTS  Q  MADAME  CURIE 

D  BARTLETT'S  QUOTATIONS         Q  ANDREW  JACKSON 
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PLEASE  PRINT  PLAINLY 


Address 


City.. 


..State.. 


Business  Connections,  if  ./;/)• 

Please  check  whether  you  would  like  us  to  ship  the  current 
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Commonest  of  All  Excuses: 

"I'm  sorry— I  never  got  around 
to  reading  that!" 

IN  1938  DID  YOU  READ  EVEN  TWO 
OR  THREE  OF  THESE  BEST  SELLERS 
-GOOD  BOOKS  NOT  TO  BE  MISSED? 


Why  miss  this  year— as  you  did  last  year — 
so  many  new  books  you  would  deeply  enjoy? 


THE  self-examination  provided 
at  the  right  will  show  the  de- 
gree to  which  you  may  have  allowed 
procrastination  (it  is  nothing  more, 
when  analyzed)  to  keep  you  from 
reading  new  books  which  you  want 
very  much  to  read.  How  often  have 
you  promised  yourself  to  do  some- 
thing about  this ! 

There  is  something  simple  you  can 
do,  and  as  effectual  as  it  is  simple. 
Over  200,000  families— persons  like 
yourself— have  found  it  effectual. 
Become  a  subscriber  of  the  Book-of- 
the-Month  Club.  This  has  become 
the  most  thorough-going  service  ever 
devised  to  help  perspicacious  book- 
readers  save  money  on  new  books, 
and  keep  them  from  missing  those 
they  are  most  interested  in. 

You  are  not  obliged,  as  a  member 
of  the  Club,  to  take  the  book-of-the- 
month  its  judges  choose.  Nor  (this 
is  a  frequent  misapprehension  aris- 


ing from  our  name)  are  you  obliged 
to  buy  one  book  every  month  from 
the  Club.  Here  is  the  simple  system: 

Only  Buy  Books  You  Want 

Publishers  submit  all  their  impor- 
tant books  to  us.  These  go  through 
the  most  careful  reading  routine 
now  in  existence.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  a  single  book  to  be  read  by  nine 
different  preliminary  readers  before 
it  is  even  recommended  to  Club 
members.  At  the  end  of  this  sifting 
process,  our  five  judges  choose  one 
book  as  the  book-of-the-month. 

But  this  choice  is  not  in  the  least 
binding  upon  you  as  a  member.  You 
receive  a  carefully  written  report 
about  the  book  in  advance  of  its  pub- 
lication. If  you  decide  from  this  re- 
port that  it  is  a  book  you  really  want, 
you  let  it  come  to  you.  If  not,  you 
merely  sign  and  mail  a  slip,  saying, 
"Don't  want  it." 
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BUSINESS    REPLY    CARD 

(No  Postage  Stamp  Necessary  if  Mailed  in  the  United  States) 

POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY 

BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  INC. 

385  MADISON  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


CHECK  1 

you  HAVE 

NOT  READ 

THE  YEARLING Q 

Mar/orie  Kinnan  Rawlings 

JOSEPH  IN  EGYPT Q 

Thomas  Mann 

BENJAMIN   FRANKLIN fj 

Carl  Van  Doren 

MADAME  CURIE Q 

Eve  Curie 
THE  HORSE  AND  BUGGY  DOCTOR.... 

Arthur  E.   Hertzler 

FANNY   KEMBLE Q 

Margaret  Armstrong 

PHILOSOPHER'S   HOLIDAY 

Iru'in  Edman 

LISTEN!    THE  WIND 

Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh 

OUT   OF  AFRICA 

Isak  Dinesen 

RED  STAR  OVER  CHINA 

Edgar  Snow 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  PHYSICS 

Albert  Einstein  and  Leopold  Injeld 

THE  SUMMING  UP 

W '.    Somerset   Alaugham 

WITH  MALICE  TOWARD  SOME 

Margaret  tialsey 
THE   COMING   VICTORY   OF 

'  DEMOCRACY  

Thumas  Mann 

ANDREW  JACKSON 

Marquis  James 

THE   PROMISES  MEN  LIVE   Hi" 

Harry    Si  her  man 

THE  FIGHT  FOR  LIFE 

Paul  at:  ktuij 

HELL  ON  ICE 

Commander  Ldu'.  Ellsberg 

THE   FOLKLORE  OF  CAPITALISM 

Thurman   V.' .  Arnold 
A   SOUTHERNER   DISCOVERS 

THE  SOUTH 

Jonathan  Daniels 

DRY    GUILLOTINE 

Rene  Belbenott 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  LIVING 

Lin  Yutang 

MY    SISTER    EILEEN 

Ruth  MfKenney 

THE  GENERAL'S  LADY 

Eftktr  Forbes 

MAN'S   HOPE 

Andre  Malraux 
TESTAMENT 

R.    C.   Hulchinson 

—and   many  others  no  less   u'orth 
reading,  too  many  to  be  listed  here 


FREE.  ..  TO  NEW  MEMBERS 

in 

By  Thomas  Mann 

—  or  any  of  the  other  Book- 
Dividends  listed  in  the  postcard 
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AGAZINE    OF    SOCIAL    INTERPRETATION 


With  Dictators  as  Neighbors 

Sweden's  Frontier  Lies  Within 

by  Gunnar  Myrdal 

Liberalism  and  the  Anti-Fascist  Front  by  Archibald 

kisterous  Butte  •  Ft.  Wayne's  Fifty  Houses  •  Philippine   Rumblings 

. 

otters  and  Life :  Spring  Books  •  Annual  Report  of  Survey  Associates 


MAN-MADE 
LIGHTNING 


-end  &*  ''HOUSE  OF  MAGIC" 

In  the  G-E  building  at  the  NEW  YORK  WORLD'S  FAIR,  ten  million  volts  of  man-made 
lightning  crash  and  thunder— thousands  see  for  the  first  time  the  modern  marvel  of  tele- 
vision—trace, in  the  great  mural  by  Rockwell  Kent,  mankind's  upward  struggle— see 
dramatized,  in  the  "House  of  Magic,"  the  most  recent  achievements  of  G-E  research. 
SAN  FRANCISCO'S  Treasure  Island  has  been  painted  with  light  by  General  Electric.  Here, 
the  new  G-E  short-wave  radio  station  W6XBE  carries  news  of  the  Fair  to  distant  lands.  In 
the  G-E  exhibit,  the  Magic  Kitchen  tells  of  new  standards  of  living— the  "House  of  Magic" 
reveals  new  wonders  of  science. 

of  life.  In  this  process  of  creating  MORE  GOODS  FOR 
MORE  PEOPLE  AT  LESS  COST,  which  has  made  the 
American  living  standard  the  highest  in  the  world, 
G-E  scientists,  engineers,  and  workmen  have  played 
an  important  part.  Visit  the  G-E  exhibits  and  see 
for  yourself  this  work  of  General  Electric  research, 
which  today  is  building  even  higher  living  standards 
for  the  people  of  America. 


WE  INVITE  YOU  to  see  these  and  the  other 
features  of  the  G-E  exhibits  at  the  Fairs,  not 
only  because  they  are  entertaining  and  spectacular, 
but  because  they  reveal  the  secret  of  America's  prog- 
ress. They  show  how  American  industry,  by  develop- 
ing new  products,  improving  them,  and  learning  to 
make  them  inexpensive,  has  made  it  possible  for 
millions  of  people  to  have  more  of  the  good  things 


G-E  research  and  engineering  have  saved  the  public  from  ten  to  one  hundred  dollars 
for  every  dollar  they  have  earned  jor  General  Electric 

GENERAL  ®  ELECTRIC 


The  Language 

of 
The  Dream 

By  EMIL  A. 

GUTHEIL,  M.D. 


"Reads  like  a  novel!"  and 
"Interesting  from  beginning 
to  end!"  said  the  laymen 
and  psychologists  who  read 
Dr.  Gutheil's  book  in  man- 
uscript. For  the  first  time 
since  its  introduction  by 
Freud,  dream  interpretation 
is  presented  as  a  practical 
art.  Hundreds  of  dream 
samples  are  included  as 
well  as  many  striking  illus- 
trations  $3.50 


THE    CLINICAL    AND 
EXPERIMENTAL  USE  OF 

SULFANILAMIDE 
SULFAPYRIDINE 

AND  ALLIED  COMPOUNDS 

By  PERRIN  H.  LONG,  M.D., 

and  ELEANOR  A.  BLISS,  M.D. 


Here,  for  the  first  time,  is  an  authoritative  dis- 
cussion of  the  startling  new  drugs  which  are 
revolutionizing  the  treatment  of  deadly  bacterial 
infections.  The  last  word  on  the  subject,  this 
book  contains  not  merely  a  digest  of  current 
literature  in  the  field,  but  the  fruit  of  the  authors' 
wide  practical  experience.  It  will  be  welcomed  by 
every  reader  who  wishes  to  keep  informed  on  a 
much-discussed  and  highly  significant  develop- 
ment in  medical  science.  To  be  published  in 
June;  probably  $3.50. 


Getting  Ready 

to  be 
A  Father 

By  HAZEL  GORBIN, 

Director,   Maternity 
Center,  New  York  City 


Miss  Corbin's  unique  and 
helpful  book  discusses  in 
narrative  form,  from  the 
father's  viewpoint,  the  prob- 
lems of  prospective  parent- 
hood. It  will  help  the  hus- 
band understand  his  wife's 
physical  condition,  and  will 
give  him  constructive  sug- 
gestions as  to  expenses, 
preparation  for  the  baby  in 
the  home,  and  ways  in 
which  he  can  help  with  its 
care.  To  be  published  in 
May;  probably  $1.50. 


ALL  IN  THE  DAY'S  WORK 

An  Autobiography 
By  IDA  M.  TARBELL 

Here  is  the  life  story  of  a  great  American  that  links 
five  decades  of  vital  American  history.  An  inspiring 
book,  for  it  records  the  experiences  of  a  woman  who 
always  has  been  fearless  in  her  approach  to  life  and 
in  her  stand  for  liberal  thought  and  action.  Rich  in 
personal  incidents,  it  provides  sidelights  on  many 
outstanding  individuals $3.50 


WHEN  SOCIAL  WORK 
WAS  YOUNG 

By  EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 

An  informative  and  interesting  survey  of  the  early 
years  of  social  work  by  the  dean  of  social  workers 
in  America.  The  author  was  prominently  associated 
with  almost  every  step  in  the  transformation  of 
organized  charity  into  social  work.  To  be  pub- 
lished June  6th,  price  $1.75. 


GUIDING  HUMAN  MISFITS 

By  ALEXANDRA  ADLER,  M.D. 

"This  wise  and  simple  little  book  by  Dr.  Alexandra 
Adler,  daughter  of  the  late  Professor  Alfred  Adler  of 
Vienna,  makes  a  real  contribution  to  character  psy- 
chology."—Phyllis  Bottome  in  THE  NATION. 
"This  most  readable  and  instructive  little  book 
should  be  read  carefully  and  thoughtfully  by  all  who 
seek  a  deeper  understanding  of  human  nature." 
— Emily  Thorp  Burr  in  THE  SURVEY.  .  .  $1.75 


The  Psychology  of 
MAKING  LIFE  INTERESTING 

By  WENDELL  WHITE 

A  practical  book  that  should  be  invaluable  to  every 
social  worker.  It  provides  general  advice  for  the 
layman  on  the  technique  of  acquiring  variety  in 
speech,  ideas,  social  and  business  associations,  of 
enlarging  the  scope  of  one's  personal  life  through 
hobbies,  recreation,  etc $2.50 


at  all  bookstores 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

60  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


or  direct  from  the 
publishers 
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IT'S  a  fascinating  sight  —  the  inside  of  a  tele- 
phone central  office  where  your  telephone  may 
be  connected  with  the  whole  Bell  System. 

Would  you  like  to  know  more  ahout  the  tele- 
phone and  what  happens  when  you  make  a  call? 

Your  Bell  Telephone  Company  will  be  glad  to 
show  you.  Visitors  are  welcome  and  we  believe 
you  will  have  a  most  interesting  time.  Why  not 
call  the  Business  Office  and  arrange  a  visit? 

BELL     TELEPHONE     SYSTEM 


You    are    cordially    invited    to    visit    the    Bell    System     exhibit    at    Golden    Gate    International     Exposition,    San    Francisco 
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The  Gist  of  It 


WHEN  GUNNAR  MYRDAL,  SWEDISH  ECONO- 
mist,  who  is  now  in  the  United  States  making 
a  sociological  study,  delivered  the  Bronson 
Cutting  Memorial  Lecture  from  which  his 
article  (page  309)  is  adapted,  the  meeting 
was  moved  from  the  D.A.R.'s  Constitution 
Hall  because  of  the  ban  against  Marian  An- 
derson's singing  there — a  footnote  to  democ- 
racy over  here.  Dr.  Myrdal's  second  article 
will  describe  the  institutions  and  attitudes 
which  have  made  Swedish  democracy  strong. 

OUR   SALUTE    TO    THE    NEW   YORK    WORLD'S 

Fair  is  a  historian's  view  of  the  event  which 
the  fair  is  supposed  to  celebrate — the  begin- 
ning of  constitutional  government  in  the 
United  States.  Author:  Professor  Walter  Lin- 
coln Whittlesey  of  Princeton  (page  312). 

WHAT  HAPPENS  WHEN  THE  AMERICAN 
frontier  goes  into  reverse?  Kinsey  Howard, 
Montana  newspaper  reporter,  tells  in  terms 
of  Butte  (page  316).  His  social  cross-section 
of  that  extraordinary  community  gives  a  fore- 
taste of  a  panoramic  book  now  in  process. 

POET,    SCHOLAR,    TEACHER,    MAN    OF    AFFAIRS 

and  one  of  the  most  articulate  liberals  in  the 
United  States,  Archibald  MacLeish,  curator 
of  the  Nieman  Foundation  at  Harvard,  ad- 
dressed the  annual  meeting  of  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, April  3.  His  address  (adapted  into 
an  article,  page  321)  was  prefaced  with  the 
remark  that  some  audiences  write  their  own 
speeches,  and  that  Survey  Associates  was  such 
an  audience;  at  the  front  of  American  liberal- 
ism, he  warned  us  to  be  prepared  to  answer 
as  well  as  ask  the  public  questions  which 
are  so  very  pertinent  in  this  spring  of  1939. 

LOULA  D.  LASKER,  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  AND 
well  known  authority  on  housing  matters, 
appraises  the  experiment  with  inexpensive 
prefabricated  houses,  mainly  for  relief  fam- 
ilies, in  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  (page  324). 

TAKEN  IN  A  MODIFIED  FORM  FROM  THE 
forthcoming  book  "Air  War:  Its  Psycholog- 
ical, Technical  and  Social  Implications,"  to  be 
published  this  spring  by  Modern  Age,  the  ar- 
ticle by  W.  O'D.  Pierce  represents  research 
as  a  psychologist,  both  here  and  abroad  (page 
328). 

IN  THE  PHILIPPINES  ON  A  SPECIAL  ASSIGN- 
ment  for  Survey  Graphic,  Ernest  O.  Hauser 
scoops  the  press  (page  330),  in  a  firsthand 
report  on  the  agrarian  ferment,  Mexican  style, 
which  distinguishes  the  native  effort  to  shake 
off  three  centuries  of  Spanish  feudalism  on 
the  eve  of  independence.  Mr.  Hauser,  former 
correspondent  in  the  Far  East,  is  the  author 
of  many  articles  and  books  and  has  been 
identified  with  the  research  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association  and  the  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations. 

ON     PAGE     361     THE     ANNUAL     REPORT,     BY 

Paul  Kellogg,  editor;  and  news  of  the  3rd 
edition  of  the  "CALLING  AMERICA"  num- 
ber brought  out  in  permanent  book  form  by 
Harpers.  Price  $1. 

CORRECTIONS:  IN  THE  ARTICLE  "ROLLING 
Stones  Gather  No  Sympathy"  by  Victor  Wey- 
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bright  in  the  January  issue,  Washington 
State  College  was  inadvertently  referred  to 
as  the  University  of  Washington.  ...  In  the 
article  "The  Work  Cure,"  by  Edith  M.  Stern 
in  the  April  issue,  the  occupational  therapy 
facilities  and  staff  of  Bellevue  Hospital  in 
New  York  City  were  erroneously  described 
as  inadequate;  at  the  suggestion  of  the  man- 
aging editor  Mrs.  Stern  relied  upon  a  pub- 


lished newspaper  report  and  omitted  a  per- 
sonal visit  to  the  institution,  because  of  the 
delay  necessitated  by  an  ironbound  Depart- 
ment of  Hospitals  rule  requiring  written  ap- 
plication, even  by  a  journalist  unable  to  be 
in  New  York  more  than  two  days,  to  visit 
Bellevue.  The  rule  was  not  modified  when 
the  Occupational  Therapy  Association  tele- 
phoned Bellevue  in  Mrs.  Stern's  behalf. 
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With  Dictators  as  Neighbors 

by  GUNNAR  MYRDAL 

What  about  Sweden,  traditionally  sane  and  democratic,  in  the 
desperate  Europe  of  today?  This  distinguished  young  econo- 
mist, formerly  a  member  of  the  Swedish  Parliament,  in  the  first 
of  two  articles  adapted  from  his  Bronson  Cutting  Memorial  lec- 
ture in  Washington  this  spring,  has  a  hopeful  answer:  Sweden's 
frontier  lies  within,  and  workable  democracy  is  its  defense. 


LIVING  AS  WE  DO  IN  SWEDEN  IN  THE  VERY  SHADOW  OF  TOTAL- 
itarian  states,  having  Soviet  Russia  at  our  back,  Nazi 
Germany  at  our  front,  the  impression  is  always  with  us 
that  our  inherited  democratic  system  is  running  in  keen 
competition  with  the  dictatorial  systems  of  our  mighty 
neighbors.  This  impression  is  intensified,  of  course,  by 
the  fact  that  the  Social  Democrats  are  partly  or  wholly 
responsible  for  the  governments  of  all  the  four  northern 
countries;  in  Sweden,  with  a  popular  majority  and  a  ma- 
jority in  the  Riksdag  (parliament)  they  dominate  the 
political  scene.  We  dare  not  give  up  in  this  competition. 
Failure  to  make  our  system  work  efficiently  would  mean 
for  us  succumbing  to  the  pressure  of  the  two  totalitarian 
ideologies,  the  red  and  the  brown,  which  to  us  who  are 
so  near  the  countries  of  their  origin  look  very  alien  in- 
deed, and  much  more  similar  to  one  another  than  is  either 
of  them  to  our  own  political  ideals. 

But  in  the  shadow  of  our  totalitarian  neighbors,  democ- 
racy works  satisfactorily  in  Sweden.  We  have  not  had 
much  talk  of  "crisis  of  democracy."  I  am  proud  of  this 
fact,  not  as  a  Swede,  because  there  is  nothing  particularly 
Swedish  in  it,  but  as  a  devoted  democrat,  as  an  individ- 
ual soul  in  struggling  humanity. 

Sweden  is  a  diminutive  portion  of  the  western  world, 
no  larger  in  physical  area  and  population  than  the  state 
of  California.  Perhaps  nothing  of  value  which  is  accom- 
plished, or  of  worthlessness  which  is  avoided,  in  those 
devious  latitudes  of  northern  Europe  matters  very  much 
for  the  deliverance  of  humanity.  Our  chief  contribution  to 


peace  and  progress  in  the  contemporary  world  is  that  we 
do  not  carry  new  firebrands  to  the  ever-threatened  con- 
flagration. The  same  is  true,  not  only  of  Sweden  but  of 
the  three  other  northern  countries  and  of  Holland  and 
Switzerland  as  well — this  whole  group  of  small,  sternly 
democratic  nations  which  remained  neutral  during  the 
war.  It  is  the  nations  great  in  population  and  physical 
power  which  are  reserving  for  themselves  the  influence 
upon  and,  as  a  righteous  consequence,  the  responsibility 
for  world  politics.  Very  little  power  is  left  for  the  smaller 
countries.  They  gain  influence  on  world  politics  in  the 
proportion  to  which  they  foster  causes  of  trouble.  Hobbes' 
old  thesis  that  the  capacity  of  man  to  serve  his  neighbor 
is  narrowly  limited  indeed,  while  everyone's  capacity 
for  destruction  is  practically  unlimited,  holds  true  even  in 
the  community  of  nations.  Our  modest  claim  is  that  we 
are  uninteresting  nations  from  the  point  of  view  of  for- 
eign relations.  Last  spring  I  stayed  in  this  country  for  two 
months.  The  American  newspapers  were,  as  usual,  filled 
with  anxious  reports  from  Europe.  Only  two  items  of 
news  emerged  from  Sweden:  that  a  highly  respected 
banker  and  statesman,  K.  A.  Wallenberg,  had  died  of 
old  age  and  that  our  good  King  had  celebrated  his  eighti- 
eth birthday.  I  was  well  satisfied.  To  be  sure  many  other 
things  happened  in  Sweden  during  these  two  months  of 
greater  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  average  citi- 
zen. But  they  did  not  have  the  dignity  of  world  news. 

Even  this  humble  contribution  of  the  northern  coun- 
tries to  world  peace,  in  not  themselves  creating  interna- 
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tional  troubles,  is  no  merit  of  our  own  but  essentially  the 
result  of  inherited  happy  and  balanced  national  and  in- 
ternational conditions.  In  our  countries,  it  is  generally 
known  and  accepted  that  when  other  nations  in  Europe 
and  outside  it,  large  and  small,  imperil  peace,  the  expla- 
nation is  not  their  free  choice  alone — although  an  incredi- 
ble preference  for  the  dangerous  life  seems  to  be  gaining 
influence  in  the  world — but  is  primarily  to  be  sought  in 
unbalance  of  their  internal  and  external  situation. 

If  I  am  thus  prepared  to  discount  our  merit  in  being  a 
peaceable  nation  I  am,  likewise,  compelled  to  minimize 
our  credit  for  the  successful  working  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment. Scandinavian  accomplishments  in  the  fields  of 
economic,  financial  and  social  reform  are,  as  I  see  it,  noth- 
ing more  than  the  natural  outcome  of  democracy. 

I  believe  Sweden's  experience  is  reassuring  for  demo- 
cratic thought  in  the  world  at  large.  Our  recent  history 
proves  to  me  that  if  a  nation's  exertions  are  not  negated 
by  internal  and  external  splits,  and  if  it  preserves  indi- 
vidual liberty  and  free  institutions,  a  democratic  govern- 
ment can  function  and  function  well. 

THERE  is,  THUS,  NOTHING  PARTICULARLY  SWEDISH  ABOUT  OUR 
way  of  social  life;  it  is  just  the  normal  life  of  a  people, 
voluntarily  redirecting  and  coordinating  human  and  nat- 
ural resources  in  order  to  increase  the  common  good.  We 
do  not  have  any  social  panacea  to  offer  the  world;  the 
particular  ways  in  which  we  have  organized  and  reor- 
ganized society  are  adapted  to  our  needs.  They  would  not 
altogether  fit  other  countries  with  different  conditions — 
and  our  conditions  have  been  very  favorable.  I  have  met 
in  this  country  an  overwhelmingly  kind  sympathy  for  my 
fatherland.  I  can  understand  this  reaction:  there  are  very 
few  parts  of  the  present  world  where  the  average  Ameri- 
can agrees  with  what  is  occurring.  And  I  am,  of  course, 
very  grateful  for  this  sympathy.  But  I  feel  frightened 
when  I  meet  the  assertion  that  we  in  Sweden  have  solved 
our  social  problems,  our  housing  problem  and  the  prob- 
lem of  poverty.  That  is  not  true.  These  problems  can  be 
solved  only  by  slow,  gradual  change  over  generations. 
But  in  this  rationally  induced  change,  and  the  planning 
of  it,  are  the  dynamics  of  a  properly  functioning  democ- 
racy. Sweden  is  certainly  not  yet  a  "social  paradise."  Even 
if,  on  the  whole,  the  economic  and  cultural  standard  of 
well-being  is  comparatively  high,  higher  than  in  other  Eu- 
ropean countries,  there  remain  preventable  poverty,  ineffi- 
ciency and  industrial  maladjustment.  But  we  are  prepared 
to  face  our  problems  squarely;  we  investigate  our  short- 
comings intensively,  and  use  the  technique  of  social  engi- 
neering to  plan  for  their  removal.  It  is  the  very  tension  be- 
tween recognized  shortcomings  and  reform  which  denotes 
our  democracy,  not  richness  and  complacency. 

It  is  a  commonplace,  but  it  can  never  be  stressed  too 
often,  that  the  chief  line  of  defense  for  a  free  people  is  to 
make  democracy  function  effectively.  Our  frontier  is  with- 
in our  boundaries,  not  at  the  borderlines.  In  Sweden,  as 
in  the  other  Scandinavian  countries,  this  thesis  is  clearer 
to  the  average  citizen  than  elsewhere. 

For  one  thing  we  cannot  possibly  build  up  an  external 
defense  strong  enough  to  make  us  feel  safe  in  a  military 
sense.  Actually,  we  have  to  work  upon  the  philosophy  of 
ah  ob—as  if  we  shall  be  left  in  peace— and  build  our  in- 
ternal defense  the  stronger. 

Up  to  the  present  the  ideological  influences  of  our  pow- 
erful totalitarian  neighbors  have  been  remarkably  feeble. 
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The  Swedish  labor  movement  as  a  whole  has  been  practi- 
cally immune  to  Communist  contamination;  the  Nazi 
groups  are  even  more  insignificant.  The  intelligentsia  of 
my  country  has  kept  singularly  clear  of  communism  and 
Nazism;  neither  ism  has  ever  had  a  single  adherent,  man 
or  woman,  who  could  pretend  to  any  expert  knowledge 
or  real  literary  capacity.  No  measures  to  curtail  their  free- 
dom of  speech,  press,  and  assembly,  their  organization 
and  propaganda  have  been  taken.  We  have  not  been  will- 
ing to  set  aside  the  principles  of  liberty  even  to  defend 
ourselves  against  the  enemies  of  liberty.  The  only  such 
measures  I  recall  in  Sweden  is  a  very  wholesome  law, 
passed  in  1934,  forbidding  the  public  nuisance  of  parading 
in  party  uniforms  or  other  party  insignia.  But  this  is  a 
general  law,  covering  such  action  by  all  parties,  and  not 
limited  to  the  activities  of  any  one  group. 

I  think  I  dare  state  confidently  that  the  reason  for  this 
resistance  to  totalitarian  ideas  from  our  neighbors  is  the 
very  fact  that  Sweden's  democratic  government  "delivers 
the  goods,"  particularly  that  it  has  proved  competent  to 
tackle  economic  problems.  When  production  curves  rise 
and  standards  of  living  steadily  improve,  when  unemploy- 
ment caused  by  the  depression  is  being  cured,  when  each 
Riksdag,  after  careful  preparation,  inaugurates  new  social 
reforms,  and  when,  what  is  equally  important,  the  masses 
of  the  people  as  individuals  feel  responsible  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  see  it  as  an  expression  of  their  free  will, 
there  is  very  meager  soil  for  Communist  and  Nazi  prop- 
aganda. 

A  deeper  reason  is,  of  course,  the  whole  cultural  at- 
mosphere and  its  impact  upon  the  psychology  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  cannot  even  conceive  of  surrendering  their  free- 
dom. Furthermore,  there  is  in  the  northern  countries  an 
ingrained  respect  for  law  even,  if  you  like,  a  legalistic  bent 
of  mind.  "Due  process"  means  much  to  every  one  of  us. 
Thus,  the  very  arbitrariness  of  the  totalitarian  countries, 
quite  apart  from  their  actual  policies,  makes  them  abhor- 
rent; the  common  citizen  could  not  conceive  of  accepting 
arbitrariness  even  if  it  meant  security  and  higher  income, 
and  that,  of  course,  is  not  the  choice. 

1   CAN    Qt'lTH.    UNDERSTAND  THAT   THE    GERMAN    AND    RUSSIAN 

"Realpolitiker"  might  feel  that  the  outlook  of  the  Swedes 
and  the  Scandinavians  generally  is  somewhat  restricted  by 
this  legalistic  attitude  of  mind.  We  are  not  "clever"  ac- 
cording to  European,  up-to-date  standards.  But  the  idea 
of  fulfilling  contracts,  of  following  established  orderly  pro- 
cedure belongs  to  the  slowly  developed  folkways  which 
were  becoming  basic  in  the  pre-war  culture  in  Western 
civilization.  To  me  the  irremedial  damage  done  by  wars, 
political  revolutions  and  economic  upheavals  is  the  un- 
dermining of  the  reflex  morality  of  law  abiding  people. 
Sweden  has  not  been  involved  in  war — even  a  minor  war  ; 
— for  more  than  125  years;  we  stayed  out  of  the  World 
War;  the  post-war  convulsions  of  other  countries  have 
not  shaken  us;  and  our  people's  nerves  are  relatively  in- 
tact, as  well  as  their  established  folkways.  There  is  a  dual 
causal  relationship  here — our  economic  and  political  life 
is  more  crisis-proof  than  that  of  other  nations  because  of 
our  steady  nerves  and  the  legalistic  dullness  of  the  people; 
and  these  qualities  have  been  preserved  by  the  nation's 
stable  development.  Panic  is  less  apt  to  occur  and  there- 
fore there  is  less  reason  for  panic. 

The  internal  frontier  of  democracy  is  thus  strong  in  the 
northern  countries;  stronger,  perhaps,  than  in  any  part  of 
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the  world  today,  which  is  of  some  importance  because  of 
their  strategic  position  as  the  democratic  outpost  in  the 
North  at  the  very  borderline  of  totalitarianism.  Short  of 
military  attack  our  external  frontier  is  also  strong.  Sweden 
is  a  capital  exporting  country;  and  does  not  need  capital 
from  Germany  and  Russia  even  if  those  countries  had 
capital  to  spare.  The  trade  with  Russia  is  insignificant  in 
our  national  economy,  constituting  in  1938  only  about  one 
percent  of  our  export  and  0.4  percent  of  our  import.  We 
are  entirely  in  favor  of  increasing  this  trade;  my  point 
here  is  that  the  situation  is  far  from  anything  approaching 
economic  domination  by  Russia. 

Sweden's  trade  with  Germany  is  more  considerable.  We 
happen,  however,  to  have  a  negative  balance  of  trade  with 
Germany,  her  share  in  our  export  in  1938  being  only 
17.9  percent  while  her  share  in  our  import  was  21.4  per- 
cent. Furthermore,  Sweden  imports  from  Germany  chief- 
ly manufactured  merchandise  which  we  could  very  well 
produce  ourselves  or  import  from  other  countries,  while 
Germany's  import  from  Sweden  is  partly  raw  material 
and  other  products  which  she  sorely  needs.  We  have  a 
clearing  contract  with  Germany,  very  much  in  the  nature 
of  a  bankruptcy  agreement,  reserving  for  ourselves  a  cer- 
tain part  of  Germany's  exchange  surplus  for  the  service 
of  her  old  debts  to  Swedish  capitalists.  There  is  certainly 
no  economic  infiltration  and  domination  in  this  trade 
situation,  but  just  the  opposite;  Germany  owes  us  money 
and  has,  in  any  case,  no  outlet  for  investments  in  Sweden; 
and  she  needs  us  as  outlet  for  her  export  of  manufactured 
goods  to  get  foreign  exchange  and  also  as  a  supplier  of 
raw  materials.  This  trade  is  of  vital  concern  to  Germany 
but  not  to  Sweden.  Denmark's  position  is,  of  course,  less 
independent,  particularly  if  England  closes  down  the  ex- 
port possibilities  for  Denmark's  chief  export  products, 
bacon  and  butter.  But  on  the  whole,  I  venture  to  state 
that,  so  long  as  economic  forces  alone  are  concerned,  the 
German  dominance  over  the  northern  countries  is  not  an 
actual  menace. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  mention  an  incident  of  last  autumn, 
when  German  import  firms  requested  information  from 
Swedish  export  firms  as  to  the  "Aryan"  or  Jewish  mem- 
bership of  their  personnel.  The  Swedish  foreign  minister, 
Mr.  Sandier,  made  a  very  clear  public  statement  in  which 
he  bluntly  denounced  this  action  by  Germany  and  advised 
the  Swedish  firms  not  to  tolerate  such  impudent  questions 
from  their  German  customers.  In  Sweden  we  do  not  rec- 
ognize racial  or  religious  differences  in  our  economic  and 
social  life,  and  the  only  answer  which  did  not  detract  from 
our  dignity  was  just  the  one  word:  Swedes.  Some  weeks 
ago  the  press  reported  a  similar  incident  in  Norway,  simi- 
larly handled.  There  the  German  foreign  office,  in  reply 
to  an  inquiry,  let  it  be  known  that  the  action  of  the  Ger- 
man importers  was  taken  without  the  consent  of  their 
government. 

IN  THE  SUCCEEDING  ARTICLE  I  SHALL  ANALYZE  THE  MACHIN- 

ery  of  Swedish  democracy,  to  show  the  interplay  of  gov- 
ernment, parliament  and  civil  service,  as  well  as  the  para- 
mount importance  of  the  very  large  sector  of  publicly 
owned  and  controlled  production.  In  that  discussion  we 
shall  also  consider  the  functioning  of  the  huge  civic  or- 
ganizations in  the  labor  market  and  the  commodity  mar- 
kets to  reduce  the  need  for  governmental  interference. 
Another  important  factor  in  Sweden's  situation  is  the 
fiscal  policy  of  avoiding  an  undue  burden  on  production 
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and  distribution  through  direct  income  taxes,  paid  by  the 
wage  earner  as  well  as  by  the  higher  income  levels.  In  the 
last  analysis  the  foundation  of  the  whole  Swedish  struc- 
ture is  intensive  adult  education  in  social  and  political 
questions  carried  on  by  the  civic  movements  themselves. 
This  description  of  the  working  of  Swedish  democracy 
will  exhibit  a  rather  ponderous  and  slow  moving  mech- 
anism. Though  the  driving  force  and  consequently  the 
direction  are  radical,  several  elements  of  conservatism 
limit  its  speed;  at  the  same  time  they  keep  it  moving 
steadily.  The  political  organism  which  I  intend  to  deline- 
ate is  a  living  and  functioning  one.  Here,  without  discuss- 
ing its  technique,  let  me  show  what  it  is  actually  accom- 
plishing toward  the  solution  of  political  and  social  prob- 
lems. 

IN  SWEDEN,  AS  IN  THE  REST  OF  THE  WESTERN  WORLD,  THIS 
decade  has  been  marked  to  a  great  extent  by  the  phenom- 
ena of  economic  instability  and  the  various  attempts  to 
mitigate  it,  or  at  least  to  alleviate  its  social  effects  on  the 
well-being  of  the  masses. 

In  1929  there  were  few  internal  factors  in  Sweden  mak- 
ing for  economic  crisis.  The  Swedish  household  showed, 
in  spite  of  our  dependence  on  the  export  trade  (about  a 
fifth  of  total  production),  a  remarkable  capacity  for  re- 
sistance to  the  depressive  forces  from  outside.  I  see  the 
causes  for  this  resistance  not  only  in  the  easy  credit  policy 
of  the  central  bank  but  also  in  the  stable  organization  of 
the  labor  market  and  the  dullness  or  die  unshattered 
nerves — whichever  you  prefer — of  the  Swedish  people, 
which  made  them  less  apt  to  become  panic-stricken  or 
even  to  change  their  mode  of  life  because  of  newspaper 
reports.  In  fact,  unemployment  showed  for  every  month 
until  May  1930  a  lower  figure  in  1930  than  in  1929. 

From  dien  on,  even  Sweden,  influenced  by  a  rapidly 
shrinking  export  volume,  felt  the  great  depression.  Public 
relief  had  to  be  increased,  though  there  were  at  first  no 
attempts  to  mitigate  the  economic  depression  through 
public  works.  When  we  were  thrown  off  the  gold  stand- 
ard in  September  1931,  it  was  because  of  a  number  of  acci- 
dents adverse  to  the  accepted  monetary  policy,  and  also 
to  certain  mistakes  made  by  the  central  bank  in  estimat- 
ing the  situation  and  in  dealing  with  it.  After  this  forced 
depreciation  of  the  Swedish  krona,  the  central  bank,  the 
government  and  the  public  feared  inflation.  But  the  Swe- 
dish public  was  rapidly  educated  to  regard  the  deprecia- 
tion as  a  blessing,  though  an  undeserved  one,  growing  out 
of  our  mistakes  and  not  our  policy.  This  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  an  intentional  expansionist  economic  policy. 

In  the  main,  the  depression  in  Sweden  followed  the 
course  though  not  the  pace  of  the  depression  in  the  gold 
standard  countries.  In  the  election  of  the  autumn  of  1932 
the  Social-Democrats  went  to  the  electorate  with  the  ques- 
tion: "Can  we  afford  to  work?"  The  party  capitalized 
the  growing  interest  in  government  effort  to  counteract 
the  depression  and  won  a  great  victory.  The  labor  gov- 
ernment presented  to  the  Riksdag  of  1933  an  expansionist 
program  of  public  works  and  deficit  balancing,  and  the 
Riksdag,  after  a  compromise  with  the  farmers'  party,  ac- 
cepted most  of  these  measures.  A  number  of  measures  to 
revive  Swedish  agriculture,  mainly  through  raising  agri- 
cultural prices,  were  added  to  the  program. 

All  these  measures  were  expansionist  in  nature — raising 
prices,  increasing  incomes,  consumption  and  production. 
Meanwhile,  the  strong  trade  (Continued  on  page  351) 
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Federalism.  The  Cavaliers  were  not  so  sure  what  they 
wished.  Our  temporary  capital  was  at  New  York  between 
the  two  sections;  for  Alexander  Hamilton  had  not  yet 
done  that  famous  financial  log-rolling  which  devised  our 
new  District  of  Columbia,  remote  for  over  a  century  from 
the  great  national  currents.  New  York,  strongly  con- 
scious of  its  independent  sovereignty,  more  than  dubious 
of  the  new  order,  had  been  the  eleventh  and  last  state 
to  ratify  the  Constitution,  and  had  taken  no  part  in  elect- 
ing the  first  President  or  in  counting  the  electoral  vote. 
No  New  York  member  was  present  when  the  Congress 
should  have  met  March  4,  1789,  nor  on  April  1  when  the 
House  finally  got  a  quorum  together,  nor  on  April  6 
when  the  Senate  did  likewise.  Representative  John  Lau- 
rance  took  his  seat  April  8,  the  date  on  which  Madison 
brought  in  a  tariff  resolution.  After  that  the  City  of  New 
York  tardily  tendered  Congress  the  use  of  their  hall  for 
its  sessions.  Their  other  Representatives  had  all  drifted 
in  by  May  9,  but  the  New  York  Senators  did  not  get 
around  to  it  until  almost  the  close  of  July. 

UNDERNEATH  THIS  TARDY  CONFUSION  LAY  THE  ISSUE  OF 
liberty  or  centralization.  Our  scattered  colonies  opposed 
George  Third's  attempts  to  innovate  some  sort  of  power 
over  them,  rather  as  our  175,000  taxing  and  rule-making 
local  bodies  now  dislike  administration  at  or  from  Wash- 
ington (save  as  a  source  of  financial  help,  perhaps).  This 
historic  and  instinctive  distrust  made  the  climate  in  which 
our  national  structure  was  to  grow,  and  profoundly  af- 
fected the  methods  chosen  for  doing  governmental  work 
under  the  Constitution,  both  then  and  since.  Partly  by 
political  genius,  partly  by  mere  chance,  more  perhaps 
by  the  pull  of  dimly  seen  vast  opportunities  toward  the 
West,  we  did  not  however  become  a  distracted,  divisive 
sort  of  Europe. 

Despite  antiquities  of  precedent  and  ancestralism  and 
Constitution  worship,  there  has  gone  on,  and  still  does 
go  on,  an  incessant,  flexible,  adaptable  development  of  our 
governing  United  States.  Our  politics  continually  exhibit 
the  here-and-now  methods  of  Franklin  as  well  as  the 
conservative  national  patriotism  of  Washington.  Along 
this  line  of  growth  our  party  cleavage  occurs  in  the  cen- 
tralism-against-localism  issue  as  new  problems  stage  the 
old  quarrel  in  a  new  guise.  Despite  the  first  President's 
anxieties  as  to  "faction,"  we  all  know  that  political  parties 
did  arise  and  persist,  and  that  these  parties  will  contend 
for  power  in  1940  as  was  done  in  1796.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  this  contention  was  and  is  over  the  vast  issues 
arising  from  the  development  of  our  United  States  under 
our  most  powerfully  effective,  though  not  always  tech- 
nically efficient,  Federalism.  But  the  outcome  of  all  this 
at  times  confused  strife  is  our  country's  service  for  hu- 
man progress  and  freedom,  for  the  political  well-being 
of  all  mankind.  As  Franklin  told  his  desponding  French 
friends  in  the  dark  days  of  our  long  struggling  Revolu- 
tion, "fa  ira,"  "it  goes  on!" 

In  the  words  of  old  Confucius  "the  administration  of 
government  depends  upon  getting  proper  men."  We 
knew  that  and  elected  Washington.  He  knew  that  and 
had  begun  considering  appointments  at  least  as  early  as 
December  1788.  But  the  offices  to  be  held  had  not  been 
set  up  nor  even  sketched  at  large.  The  Constitution  could 
not  be  cluttered  with  any  elaborate  plan  for  administra- 
tive departments.  That  would  have  looked  far  too  much 
like  some  of  King  George's  schemes,  and  might  there- 


fore have  defeated  ratification.  All  this  filling  in  of  the 
constitutional  blueprint  was  left  for  congressional  action 
later.  And  by  September  2  Congress  had  constituted  the 
War  Department  (army  and  navy),  the  Treasury,  of 
which  the  postoffices  were  then  a  part,  the  office  of  At- 
torney General,  and  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs 
now  that  of  State.  The  great  Federal  Judiciary  Act  was* 
passed  on  September  24  (and  next  a  number  of  con- 
stitutional amendments  of  which  the  ten  approved  later 
by  the  states  became  known  as  our  Bill  of  Rights). 

These  offices  then  were  to  be  filled — who  was  to  choose 
the  men?  Even  more  important,  whose  was  to  be  the  au- 
thority and  responsibility  for  the  decisions  and  operations 
of  the  new  government?  Despite  our  well-nigh  fatal 
experience  with  congressional  delays  and  failures  to  act 
during  the  Revolution,  Mason,  Pinckney,  Rutledge  and 
Sherman  told  the  convention  that  the  executive  was  only 
to  do  the  will  of  the  legislature.  The  latter  was  to  decide. 
Madison,  Morris  and  Wilson,  however,  held  that  the  ex- 
ecutive represents  the  people  and  therefore  leads  with  re- 
sponsibility and  power.  With  Congress  also  thus  divided, 
it  was  a  hard  fight  to  get  single-headed  departments,  to 
save  the  President's  powers  of  control  and  of  removal. 
John  Adams,  vice-president,  cast  twenty  deciding  votes 
to  break  repeated  deadlocks  in  the  Senate  during  the 
first  Congress.  All  these  were  on  basic  points  in  the 
statutes  framing  the  new  federal  government.  Doctrines 
of  liberty,  local  needs  of  organized  politics,  have  kept 
up  the  contest  ever  since  and  we  now  have  far  too  much 
disorganization  as  to  national  but  non-departmental  ad- 
ministrative bodies. 

THE    MEN    FOR    THESE    OFFICES    WERE    TO    BE    NOMINATED    BY 

the  President  "and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,"  appointed.  If  "nominate"  means  merely  to 
name,  which  power,  President  or  Senate,  is  in  fact  to 
pick  the  man?  Hamilton  had  attempted  in  the  sixty-fifth 
of  the  Federalist  papers,  to  secure  this  prerogative  for  the 
President.  "There  will,  of  course,  be  no  exertion  of 
choice  on  the  part  of  the  Senate."  Washington's  own  view 
was  this:  "I  shall  not,  whilst  I  have  the  honor  to  admin- 
ister the  government,  bring  a  man  into  any  office  of  con- 
sequence knowingly,  whose  political  tenets  are  adverse 
to  the  measures  which  the  general  government  are  pur- 
suing; for  this,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  a  sort  of  polit- 
ical suicide."  The  issue  was  direct — the  President  for  the 
Union,  the  Senators  for  their  states.  Representative  Fisher 
Ames  of  Massachusetts  saw  the  struggle  coming  in  May 
1789  and  that  "the  number  of  the  Senators,  the  secrecy 
of  their  doings,  would  shelter  them,  and  a  corrupt  con- 
nection between  those  who  appoint  to  office,  and  who 
maintain  in  office,  and  the  officers  themselves  would  be 
created." 

On  June  11  the  Senate  "entered  an  executive  business" 
and  confirmed  the  first  appointment,  June  18.  The  Pres- 
ident sent  in  over  a  hundred  appointments  on  August  3 
and  of  these,  about  fifty  were  confirmed.  The  rest  were 
duly  "advised  and  consented  to"  next  day  save  for  "one 
excepted."  And  here  we  have  the  historic  first  instance  of 
patronage,  localism  and  senatorial  courtesy  in  federal 
choices  to  office.  That  one  excepted  was  a  distinguished 
soldier  and  citizen  of  Georgia,  Benjamin  Fishbourn, 
whom  the  President  had  picked  to  be  the  naval  officer  at 
Savannah.  But  Georgia's  Senators  preferred  and  got  a 
mediocre  "patriot"  and  politician,  that  Lachlan  Mclntosh 
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who  had  made  the  Signer  Button  Gwinnett's  autograph 
excessively  costly  to  collectors  by  killing  him  in  a  duel. 
Mclntosh  got  the  job  and,  incidentally,  "welcomed"  the 
President  to  Savannah  in  1791.  He  also  gave  us  the 
precedent  for  "the  Courtesy  of  the  Senate."  This  splitting 
executive  and  legislative  apart  on  appointments  has  ever 
since  helped  prevent  cooperation  between  these  powers  in 
a  vital  field  of  government. 

Washington  had  to  hold  the  Union  together;  he  tried 
to  rebuild  that  cooperative  relationship  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign affairs.  He  let  the  Fishbourn  defeat  stand  and  on 
August  21  the  Senate  provided  a  routine  for  occasions 
"when  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  meet  the 
Senate  in  the  Senate  Chamber  or  shall  convene  the  Sen- 
ate to  any  other  place."  But  on  August  22  this  promising 
possibility  was  practically  cancelled  out.  The  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive had  come  in  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  complete 
with  the  papers,  to  ask  the  Senate's  counsel  on  a  treaty 
projected  with  the  Creek  Indian  nation.  The  proposals 
as  to  it  were  read,  but  the  Senate  registered  only  "mani- 
fest reluctance."  It  was  then  moved  to  refer  the  business 
and  papers  to  a  committee  whereupon  Washington  broke 
out:  "Gentlemen,  this  defeats  every  purpose  of  my  com- 
ing here."  But  nothing  happened  at  all;  in  Senator  Ma- 
clay's  words:  "A  pause  for  some  time  ensued.  We  waited 
for  him  to  withdraw." 

The  President  took  the  "hint,"  withdrew,  and  never 
returned.  The  Senate  then  held  all  its  meetings  behind 
closed  doors,  and  its  members  soon  developed  the  prac- 
tice of  voting  on  measures  as  the  various  state  legislatures 
had  instructed  their  dignitaries  to  do.  Any  hope  for  team- 
work was  thus  ended  and  what  we  wrongly  assume  to 
be  the  constitutional  separation  of  powers  as  between 
Senate  and  President  thus  came  into  effect  August  22, 
1789.  As  everyone  knows,  that  separation  has  really  be- 
come isolation  and  in  crisis  may  even  turn  to  embittered 
enmity.  At  best  the  President  is  frozen  out  of  direct  rela- 
tions with  the  Senate.  His  partisan  and  personal  detours 
in  getting  round  to  work  with  Senators  on  national  busi- 
ness are  necessarily  obscure,  suspect  and  susceptible  of 
sinister  interpretation. 

ELEVEN  DAYS  LATER  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  SIM- 
ilarly  cut  itself  off  from  executive  cooperation,  a  precedem 
perhaps  much  more  important,  certainly  vastly  more  ex- 
pensive. As  drafted,  the  statute  setting  up  the  Treasury 
required  the  Secretary  to  "digest  and  report  plans"  to 
Congress.  The  practice  both  here  and  abroad  had  been 
and  was  that  this  be  done  by  that  official  in  person  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  It  was  a  matter  of  course,  and 
the  above-quoted  clause  had  passed  in  the  House  June  25, 
and  in  the  Senate  July  31.  But  the  whole  bill  remained 
in  process  during  August  and  danger  signals  multiplied. 
"The  champions  of  liberty  drew  their  swords,  talked 
blank  verse  about  Treasury  influence,  a  ministry"  (that 
hateful  device  of  British  tyranny),  "violation  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  House,  etc.,  etc."  Such  eloquence  died  down 
for  no  real  points  could  be  made  against  the  established 
and  sensible  practice.  But  the  bill  was  still  bogged.  An 
Irish  merchant,  Congressman,  and  practical  politician, 
Thomas  Fitzsimons  of  Philadelphia,  had  been  log-rolling 
around  both  Houses  to  get  a  few  little  changes  in  tariff 
rates.  What  really  mattered  was  that  the  interests  of 
James  Madison,  Washington's  spokesman,  coincided  with 
those  of  the  obstructor.  On  die  tariff  bill,  still  pending, 


Hamilton  and  Madison  were  not  wholly  agreed,  the 
former  was  altogether  too  good  as  a  speaker  and  it  seems 
Madison  did  not  want  the  Secretary  arguing  it  out  against 
him  in  Congress.  Perhaps,  too,  each  was  jealous  of  the 
other's  relation  to  the  President. 

Fitzsimons  seems  to  have  smelled  out  and  profited  by 
this,  to  him,  lucky  coincidence  of  interests.  "Harmony 
might  be  restored,"  he  slyly  urged,  despite  "jealousy  aris- 
ing from  the  power  given  the  Secretary  by  changing  the 
word  'report'  into  'prepare'."  The  clause  would  then 
read  "digest  and  prepare  plans,"  a  silly  shift  but  subtle 
too,  for  that  little  change  has  ever  since  kept  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  from  taking  an  active  lead  on  na- 
tional finance  in  the  House  itself,  which  was  what  the 
Constitution  makers  had  intended.  Thus  Madison  en- 
abled Fitzsimons  to  bring  about  what  they  both  wished— 
the  exclusion  of  Hamilton  from  any  direct  impact  on 
their  current  devices.  Federal  finance  was  left  to  be  stewed 
up  in  the  tangle  of  congressional  committees,  a  uniquely 
disjointed  and  costly  practice  until  somewhat  altered  by 
the  budget  and  accounting  act  of  1921.  "A  great  majority" 
adopted  the  clever  Fitzsimons  amendment  September  2, 
1789,  and  his  spiritual  sons  have  kept  this  political  separa- 
tion of  House  from  President  largely  effective  to  our  own 
day.  Representative  Fisher  Ames  was  to  comment  later 
and  incisively,  "a  House  that  will  play  President,  as  we 
did  last  spring,  Secretary  of  Treasury,  as  we  ever  do,  etc., 
etc.,  will  play  mob  at  last."  No  bonus  bill  was  up  then 
either. 

Joseph  Story,  later  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  a  Jeffersonian  Congressman  in  1808,  found  the 
executive  "compelled  to  secret  and  unseen  influences,  to 
private  interviews  and  private  arrangements  to  accom- 
plish its  own  appropriate  purposes,  instead  of  proposing 
and  sustaining  its  own  duties  and  measures  by  a  bold 
and  manly  appeal  to  the  nation  in  the  face  of  its  repre- 
sentatives." One  wonders  how  Mr.  Story  would  have 
regarded  the  use  of  the  radio?  In  any  case  it  should  be 
clear  that  a  deal  of  pensionism,  pork-barrel  and  patronage 
generally,  has  come  down  to  us  from  these  unduly  sever- 
ing and  isolating  decisions  as  made  by  Senate  and  House 
during  the  first  session  of  Congress,  and  made  too  against 
the  Presidential  leadership  of  George  Washington. 

THE   STORY    IS   ALL   TOLD    WHEN    WE    ADD  THAT  THE   SUPREME 

Court  also  adopted  isolation  instead  of  cooperation.  On 
August  8,  1793,  the  honorable  justices,  disregarding  Jay's 
helpfulness  while  first  Chief  Justice,  refused  to  answer 
the  President's  list  of  questions  on  international  law, 
neutrality  and  treaties  in  relation  to  our  difficulties  with 
France.  The  Court  then  and  there  drew  off  to  act  on 
national  policy  only  as  the  pontiff  of  its  own  higher  law, 
and  thus  left  the  President  to  rely  on  his  attorney  general. 
An  isolated  executive  may  be  a  Wilson  or  a  Harding 
but  he  cannot  be,  as  the  Founders  and  Framers  intended, 
the  leader  of  cooperating  institutions  of  national  govern- 
ment. Separation  of  powers  holds  fast  only  in  peace  time. 
By  how  much  our  President  is  isolated  in  peace,  by  so 
much  he  tends  to  be  dominant  in  "emergency"  and  in 
war.  Whether  we  do  or  do  not  heed  how  all  this  was 
established  and  set  in  Washington's  day,  the  separation 
of  powers  is  a  practice  only,  not  part  of  the  Constitution. 
Nevertheless  in  times  of  stress  our  perils  are  met  by 
rallying  to  that  teamwork  which  Washington  had  hoped 
to  establish  as  our  Constitution  and  our  lav. 
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Federalism.  The  Cavaliers  were  not  so  sure  what  they 
wished.  Our  temporary  capital  was  at  New  York  between 
the  two  sections;  for  Alexander  Hamilton  had  not  yet 
done  that  famous  financial  log-rolling  which  devised  our 
new  District  of  Columbia,  remote  for  over  a  century  from 
the  great  national  currents.  New  York,  strongly  con- 
scious of  its  independent  sovereignty,  more  than  dubious 
of  the  new  order,  had  been  the  eleventh  and  last  state 
to  ratify  the  Constitution,  and  had  taken  no  part  in  elect- 
ing the  first  President  or  in  counting  the  electoral  vote. 
No  New  York  member  was  present  when  the  Congress 
should  have  met  March  4,  1789,  nor  on  April  1  when  the 
House  finally  got  a  quorum  together,  nor  on  April  6 
when  the  Senate  did  likewise.  Representative  John  Lau- 
rance  took  his  seat  April  8,  the  date  on  which  Madison 
brought  in  a  tariff  resolution.  After  that  the  City  of  New 
York  tardily  tendered  Congress  the  use  of  their  hall  for 
its  sessions.  Their  other  Representatives  had  all  drifted 
in  by  May  9,  but  the  New  York  Senators  did  not  get 
around  to  it  until  almost  the  close  of  July. 

UNDERNEATH  THIS  TARDY  CONFUSION  LAY  THE  ISSUE  OF 
liberty  or  centralization.  Our  scattered  colonies  opposed 
George  Third's  attempts  to  innovate  some  sort  of  power 
over  them,  rather  as  our  175,000  taxing  and  rule-making 
local  bodies  now  dislike  administration  at  or  from  Wash- 
ington (save  as  a  source  of  financial  help,  perhaps).  This 
historic  and  instinctive  distrust  made  the  climate  in  which 
our  national  structure  was  to  grow,  and  profoundly  af- 
fected the  methods  chosen  for  doing  governmental  work 
under  the  Constitution,  both  then  and  since.  Partly  by 
political  genius,  partly  by  mere  chance,  more  perhaps 
by  the  pull  of  dimly  seen  vast  opportunities  toward  the 
West,  we  did  not  however  become  a  distracted,  divisive 
sort  of  Europe. 

Despite  antiquities  of  precedent  and  ancestralism  and 
Constitution  worship,  there  has  gone  on,  and  still  does 
go  on,  an  incessant,  flexible,  adaptable  development  of  our 
governing  United  States.  Our  politics  continually  exhibit 
the  here-and-now  methods  of  Franklin  as  well  as  the 
conservative  national  patriotism  of  Washington.  Along 
this  line  of  growth  our  party  cleavage  occurs  in  the  cen- 
tralism-against-localism  issue  as  new  problems  stage  the 
old  quarrel  in  a  new  guise.  Despite  the  first  President's 
anxieties  as  to  "faction,"  we  all  know  that  political  parties 
did  arise  and  persist,  and  that  these  parties  will  contend 
for  power  in  1940  as  was  done  in  1796.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  this  contention  was  and  is  over  the  vast  issues 
arising  from  the  development  of  our  United  States  under 
our  most  powerfully  effective,  though  not  always  tech- 
nically efficient,  Federalism.  But  the  outcome  of  all  this 
at  times  confused  strife  is  our  country's  service  for  hu- 
man progress  and  freedom,  for  the  political  well-being 
of  all  mankind.  As  Franklin  told  his  desponding  French 
friends  in  the  dark  days  of  our  long  struggling  Revolu- 
tion, "fa  ira,"  "it  goes  on!" 

In  the  words  of  old  Confucius  "the  administration  of 
government  depends  upon  getting  proper  men."  We 
knew  that  and  elected  Washington.  He  knew  that  and 
had  begun  considering  appointments  at  least  as  early  as 
December  1788.  But  the  offices  to  be  held  had  not  been 
set  up  nor  even  sketched  at  large.  The  Constitution  could 
not  be  cluttered  with  any  elaborate  plan  for  administra- 
tive departments.  That  would  have  looked  far  too  much 
like  some  of  King  George's  schemes,  and  might  there- 


fore have  defeated  ratification.  All  this  filling  in  of  the 
constitutional  blueprint  was  left  for  congressional  action 
later.  And  by  September  2  Congress  had  constituted  the 
War  Department  (army  and  navy),  the  Treasury,  of 
which  the  postoffices  were  then  a  part,  the  office  of  At- 
torney General,  and  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs 
now  that  of  State.  The  great  Federal  Judiciary  Act  was* 
passed  on  September  24  (and  next  a  number  of  con- 
stitutional amendments  of  which  the  ten  approved  later 
by  the  states  became  known  as  our  Bill  of  Rights). 

These  offices  then  were  to  be  filled — who  was  to  choose 
the  men?  Even  more  important,  whose  was  to  be  the  au- 
thority and  responsibility  for  the  decisions  and  operations 
of  the  new  government?  Despite  our  well-nigh  fatal 
experience  with  congressional  delays  and  failures  to  act 
during  the  Revolution,  Mason,  Pinckney,  Rutledge  and 
Sherman  told  the  convention  that  the  executive  was  only 
to  do  the  will  of  the  legislature.  The  latter  was  to  decide. 
Madison,  Morris  and  Wilson,  however,  held  that  the  ex- 
ecutive represents  the  people  and  therefore  leads  with  re- 
sponsibility and  power.  With  Congress  also  thus  divided, 
it  was  a  hard  fight  to  get  single-headed  departments,  to 
save  the  President's  powers  of  control  and  of  removal. 
John  Adams,  vice-president,  cast  twenty  deciding  votes 
to  break  repeated  deadlocks  in  the  Senate  during  the 
first  Congress.  All  these  were  on  basic  points  in  the 
statutes  framing  the  new  federal  government.  Doctrines 
of  liberty,  local  needs  of  organized  politics,  have  kept 
up  the  contest  ever  since  and  we  now  have  far  too  much 
disorganization  as  to  national  but  non-departmental  ad- 
ministrative bodies. 

THE    MEN    FOR    THESE    OFFICES    WERE    TO    BE    NOMINATED    BY 

the  President  "and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,"  appointed.  If  "nominate"  means  merely  to 
name,  which  power,  President  or  Senate,  is  in  fact  to 
pick  the  man?  Hamilton  had  attempted  in  the  sixty-fifth 
of  the  Federalist  papers,  to  secure  this  prerogative  for  the 
President.  "There  will,  of  course,  be  no  exertion  of 
choice  on  the  part  of  the  Senate."  Washington's  own  view 
was  this:  "I  shall  not,  whilst  I  have  the  honor  to  admin- 
ister the  government,  bring  a  man  into  any  office  of  con- 
sequence knowingly,  whose  political  tenets  are  adverse 
to  the  measures  which  the  general  government  are  pur- 
suing; for  this,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  a  sort  of  polit- 
ical suicide."  The  issue  was  direct — the  President  for  the 
Union,  the  Senators  for  their  states.  Representative  Fisher 
Ames  of  Massachusetts  saw  the  struggle  coming  in  May 
1789  and  that  "the  number  of  the  Senators,  the  secrecy 
of  their  doings,  would  shelter  them,  and  a  corrupt  con- 
nection between  those  who  appoint  to  office,  and  who 
maintain  in  office,  and  the  officers  themselves  would  be 
created." 

On  June  11  the  Senate  "entered  an  executive  business" 
and  confirmed  the  first  appointment,  June  18.  The  Pres- 
ident sent  in  over  a  hundred  appointments  on  August  3 
and  of  these,  about  fifty  were  confirmed.  The  rest  were 
duly  "advised  and  consented  to"  next  day  save  for  "one 
excepted."  And  here  we  have  the  historic  first  instance  of 
patronage,  localism  and  senatorial  courtesy  in  federal 
choices  to  office.  That  one  excepted  was  a  distinguished 
soldier  and  citizen  of  Georgia,  Benjamin  Fishbourn, 
whom  the  President  had  picked  to  be  the  naval  officer  at 
Savannah.  But  Georgia's  Senators  preferred  and  got  a 
mediocre  "patriot"  and  politician,  that  Lachlan  Mclntosh 
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who  had  made  the  Signer  Button  Gwinnett's  autograph 
excessively  costly  to  collectors  by  killing  him  in  a  duel. 
Mclntosh  got  the  job  and,  incidentally,  "welcomed"  the 
President  to  Savannah  in  1791.  He  also  gave  us  the 
precedent  for  "the  Courtesy  of  the  Senate."  This  splitting 
executive  and  legislative  apart  on  appointments  has  ever 
since  helped  prevent  cooperation  between  these  powers  in 
a  vital  field  of  government. 

Washington  had  to  hold  the  Union  together;  he  tried 
to  rebuild  that  cooperative  relationship  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign affairs.  He  let  the  Fishbourn  defeat  stand  and  on 
August  21  the  Senate  provided  a  routine  for  occasions 
"when  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  meet  the 
Senate  in  the  Senate  Chamber  or  shall  convene  the  Sen- 
ate to  any  other  place."  But  on  August  22  this  promising 
possibility  was  practically  cancelled  out.  The  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive had  come  in  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  complete 
with  the  papers,  to  ask  the  Senate's  counsel  on  a  treaty 
projected  with  the  Creek  Indian  nation.  The  proposals 
as  to  it  were  read,  but  the  Senate  registered  only  "mani- 
fest reluctance."  It  was  then  moved  to  refer  the  business 
and  papers  to  a  committee  whereupon  Washington  broke 
out:  "Gentlemen,  this  defeats  every  purpose  of  my  com- 
ing here."  But  nothing  happened  at  all;  in  Senator  Ma- 
clay's  words:  "A  pause  for  some  time  ensued.  We  waited 
for  him  to  withdraw." 

The  President  took  the  "hint,"  withdrew,  and  never 
returned.  The  Senate  then  held  all  its  meetings  behind 
closed  doors,  and  its  members  soon  developed  the  prac- 
tice of  voting  on  measures  as  the  various  state  legislatures 
had  instructed  their  dignitaries  to  do.  Any  hope  for  team- 
work was  thus  ended  and  what  we  wrongly  assume  to 
be  the  constitutional  separation  of  powers  as  between 
Senate  and  President  thus  came  into  effect  August  22, 
1789.  As  everyone  knows,  that  separation  has  really  be- 
come isolation  and  in  crisis  may  even  turn  to  embittered 
enmity.  At  best  the  President  is  frozen  out  of  direct  rela- 
tions with  the  Senate.  His  partisan  and  personal  detours 
in  getting  round  to  work  with  Senators  on  national  busi- 
ness are  necessarily  obscure,  suspect  and  susceptible  of 
sinister  interpretation. 

ELEVEN  DAYS  LATER  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  SIM- 
ilarly  cut  itself  off  from  executive  cooperation,  a  precedent 
perhaps  much  more  important,  certainly  vastly  more  ex- 
pensive. As  drafted,  the  statute  setting  up  the  Treasury 
required  the  Secretary  to  "digest  and  report  plans"  to 
Congress.  The  practice  both  here  and  abroad  had  been 
and  was  that  this  be  done  by  that  official  in  person  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  It  was  a  matter  of  course,  and 
the  above-quoted  clause  had  passed  in  the  House  June  25, 
and  in  the  Senate  July  31.  But  the  whole  bill  remained 
in  process  during  August  and  danger  signals  multiplied. 
"The  champions  of  liberty  drew  their  swords,  talked 
blank  verse  about  Treasury  influence,  a  ministry"  (that 
hateful  device  of  British  tyranny),  "violation  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  House,  etc.,  etc."  Such  eloquence  died  down 
for  no  real  points  could  be  made  against  the  established 
and  sensible  practice.  But  the  bill  was  still  bogged.  An 
Irish  merchant,  Congressman,  and  practical  politician, 
Thomas  Fitzsimons  of  Philadelphia,  had  been  log-rolling 
around  both  Houses  to  get  a  few  little  changes  in  tariff 
rates.  What  really  mattered  was  that  the  interests  of 
James  Madison,  Washington's  spokesman,  coincided  with 
those  of  the  obstructor.  On  the  tariff  bill,  still  pending, 


Hamilton  and  Madison  were  not  wholly  agreed,  the 
former  was  altogether  too  good  as  a  speaker  and  it  seems 
Madison  did  not  want  the  Secretary  arguing  it  out  against 
him  in  Congress.  Perhaps,  too,  each  was  jealous  of  the 
other's  relation  to  the  President. 

Fitzsimons  seems  to  have  smelled  out  and  profited  by 
this,  to  him,  lucky  coincidence  of  interests.  "Harmony 
might  be  restored,"  he  slyly  urged,  despite  "jealousy  aris- 
ing from  the  power  given  the  Secretary  by  changing  the 
word  'report'  into  'prepare'."  The  clause  would  then 
read  "digest  and  prepare  plans,"  a  silly  shift  but  subtle 
too,  for  that  little  change  has  ever  since  kept  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  from  taking  an  active  lead  on  na- 
tional finance  in  the  House  itself,  which  was  what  the 
Constitution  makers  had  intended.  Thus  Madison  en- 
abled Fitzsimons  to  bring  about  what  they  both  wished — 
the  exclusion  of  Hamilton  from  any  direct  impact  on 
their  current  devices.  Federal  finance  was  left  to  be  stewed 
up  in  the  tangle  of  congressional  committees,  a  uniquely 
disjointed  and  costly  practice  until  somewhat  altered  by 
the  budget  and  accounting  act  of  1921.  "A  great  majority" 
adopted  the  clever  Fitzsimons  amendment  September  2, 
1789,  and  his  spiritual  sons  have  kept  this  political  separa- 
tion of  House  from  President  largely  effective  to  our  own 
day.  Representative  Fisher  Ames  was  to  comment  later 
and  incisively,  "a  House  that  will  play  President,  as  we 
did  last  spring,  Secretary  of  Treasury,  as  we  ever  do,  etc., 
etc.,  will  play  mob  at  last."  No  bonus  bill  was  up  then 
either. 

Joseph  Story,  later  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  a  Jeffersonian  Congressman  in  1808,  found  the 
executive  "compelled  to  secret  and  unseen  influences,  to 
private  interviews  and  private  arrangements  to  accom- 
plish its  own  appropriate  purposes,  instead  of  proposing 
and  sustaining  its  own  duties  and  measures  by  a  bold 
and  manly  appeal  to  the  nation  in  the  face  of  its  repre- 
sentatives." One  wonders  how  Mr.  Story  would  have 
regarded  the  use  of  the  radio?  In  any  case  it  should  be 
clear  that  a  deal  of  pensionism,  pork-barrel  and  patronage 
generally,  has  come  down  to  us  from  these  unduly  sever- 
ing and  isolating  decisions  as  made  by  Senate  and  House 
during  the  first  session  of  Congress,  and  made  too  against 
the  Presidential  leadership  of  George  Washington. 

THE   STORY    IS   ALL  TOLD   WHEN    WE   ADD   THAT  THE    SUPREME 

Court  also  adopted  isolation  instead  of  cooperation.  On 
August  8,  1793,  the  honorable  justices,  disregarding  Jay's 
helpfulness  while  first  Chief  Justice,  refused  to  answer 
the  President's  list  of  questions  on  international  law, 
neutrality  and  treaties  in  relation  to  our  difficulties  with 
France.  The  Court  then  and  there  drew  off  to  act  on 
national  policy  only  as  the  pontiff  of  its  own  higher  law, 
and  thus  left  the  President  to  rely  on  his  attorney  general. 
An  isolated  executive  may  be  a  Wilson  or  a  Harding 
but  he  cannot  be,  as  the  Founders  and  Framers  intended, 
the  leader  of  cooperating  institutions  of  national  govern- 
ment. Separation  of  powers  holds  fast  only  in  peace  time. 
By  how  much  our  President  is  isolated  in  peace,  by  so 
much  he  tends  to  be  dominant  in  "emergency"  and  in 
war.  Whether  we  do  or  do  not  heed  how  all  this  was 
established  and  set  in  Washington's  day,  die  separation 
of  powers  is  a  practice  only,  not  part  of  the  Constitution. 
Nevertheless  in  times  of  stress  our  perils  are  met  by 
rallying  to  that  teamwork  which  Washington  had  hoped 
to  establish  as  our  Constitution  and  our  lav. 
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Boisterous  Butte 


by  KINSEY  HOWARD 

The  economic  story  behind  a  bad  reputation:  "The  Biggest  Mining 
Camp  on  Earth"  struggles  to  become  a  modern  city  in  the  face  of  its 
despairing  dependence  upon  an  unreliable  industry. 


YOU   ROUND   THE   CORNER   OF    A    HIGHWAY    CLINGING   TO   THE 

continental  divide,  and  there,  suddenly,  is  Butte:  huge, 
sprawling,  chaotic— a  very  bully  of  a  city,  stridently  male, 
blusteringly  profane,  boisterous  and  boastful— "the  biggest 
mining  camp  in  the  world,"  "a  mile  high  and  a  mile 
deep,"  "the  richest  hill  on  earth." 

Butte  probably  is  no  longer  any  of  these;  certainly  it  is 
no  longer,  in  the  words  of  former  police  chief  Walter 
Shay,  "an  island  of  easy  money,  entirely  surrounded  by 
whiskey."  Time  was  when  the  mine  payrolls  of  Butte 
averaged  $50  monthly  for  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  city;  when  miners  made  $10,  even  $20,  a  day  on 
contract.  Now  money  is  not  so  easily  come  by,  but  it  is 
still  easily  spent:  the  habit  persists. 

Butte  remains  what  Joseph  Pennell  called  it  in  his 
"Wonders  of  Work,"  "the  most  pictorial  place  in  Amer- 


ica. 


a.  .. 

It  is  a  mile  high,  even  a  little  more;  but  it  is  not  a  mile 
deep,  the  deepest  mine  is  still  about  1000  feet  short  of  that. 
If  it  is  no  longer  "the  richest  hill  on  earth,"  certainly  it 
was.  Above  the  city,  denuded  of  grass  or  tree,  gray-tan 
and  dirty,  stands  the  mountain  of  copper  which  has  yielded 
up  metal  worth  two  and  a  half  billion  dollars  in  fifty-six 
years.  Black  triangles  topped  by  circles,  the  gallows  frames 
of  the  mines  rise  from  this  hill  to  print  fantastic  futurist 
designs  on  the  limitless  Montana  sky;  under  the  city  twist 
2700  miles  of  tunnels,  and  in  these  dim  hot  depths  thou- 
sands of  men  have  labored  and  fought  and  died.  Thou- 
sands of  feet  in  the  earth,  at  the  bidding  of  their  masters, 
they  have  thrown  up  barricades,  fashioned  crude  grenades 
of  mine  powder,  and  blown  each  other  to  bits  while  the 
masters,  above  ground,  fought  in  the  courts  for  possession 
of  a  disputed  vein.  Bullets  have  raked  the  tired  streets 
hung  awkwardly  on  the  mountainside  as  these  men  have 
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fought  one  another  or  have  been  fought  by  their  bosses; 
and  their  battles  have  helped  build  vast  fortunes— for 
other  men.  The  miners  have  risen  in  wrath  and  smitten 
the  lords  of  the  hill,  and  struck,  and  fought  again;  they 
have  been  betrayed  and  defeated  and  driven  back  into 
their  holes.  But  sometimes  they  have  won,  and  wrested  a 
little  more  of  the  hill's  riches  for  themselves;  then  the  sur- 
face has  rocked  with  Rabelaisian  mirth,  the  drinks  have 
been  on  the  house,  the  girls  on  the  "line"  have  bought 
new  dresses,  the  effigies  of  the  scab  have  been  cut  down 
from  telephone  poles,  and  everyone  has  gone  cheerily  back 
to  work. 
That  was  Butte! 

THIS  IS  A  CITY  BORN  IN  VIOLENCE,  BRED  IN  VIOLENCE,  LIVING 

violently.  Back  in  the  boom  days  the  mines  killed  or  in- 
jured a  man  a  day;  there  were  sales  on  crutches  in  drug- 
stores. Even  today  there  are  many  cripples,  despite  vast 
improvement  in  mining  methods  and  constant  efforts  by 
the  employers  to  elevate  safety  standards.  Rock  dust  fills 
miners'  lungs,  and  sulphuric  acid,  dripping  from  the  walls 
of  a  drift  (the  copper  is  in  a  sulphur  formation),  may  burn 
their  clothing,  their  flesh.  In  1916,  42  percent  of  the  1018 
miners  who  appeared  voluntarily  for  examination  by  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  experts  had  "miners'  consumption" — sili- 
cosis.  The  intervening  years  have  brought  the  "wet  drill" 
and  vastly  improved  ventilation;  employers  claim  the  sili- 
cosis  menace  is  now  virtually  non-existent.  But  the  miners 
challenge  this,  and  certainly  men  continue  to  contract  the 
disease,  and  to  die  of  it.  Spokesmen  for  the  employers 
retort  that  the  miners  do  not  use  the  "wet  drill"  equip- 
ment provided  for  diem;  the  men  answer  that  they  al- 
ways use  it  when  they  can.  The  equipment,  they  point 
out,  is  large  and  unwieldy,  requires  two  men  to  set  it  up 
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when  only  one  may  be  available,  perhaps  cannot  be  used 
because  the  drift  is  too  small  or  the  ore  has  been  broken 
out  in  such  a  way  that  the  big  drill  cannot  be  placed  in 
position.  The  argument  has  raged  through  Montana  legis- 
lative investigations,  and  been  borne  to  Washington.  It 
cannot  be  threshed  out  here;  but  undoubtedly  great  prog- 
ress has  been  made.  That  there  is  room  for  improvement 
still,  however,  may  be  deduced  from  the  1938  vital  statis- 
tics report  of  the  Montana  Board  of  Health,  which  shows 
that  Butte's  county,  with  one  tenth  of  the  state's  popula- 
tion, contributed  in  that  year  one  fourth  of  its  deaths  from 
tuberculosis. 

Butte's  dead  are  speedily  carted  to  one  of  its  six  ceme- 
teries and  added  to  their  42,000  census;  for  this  city,  only 
seventy-three  years  old,  has  nearly  as  many  dead  as  alive: 
its  population  today,  including  all  of  the  "metropolitan 
area,"  is  about  50,000.  In  the  carriage  days  there  were  races 
back  from  the  cemetery  to  the  bars,  and  the  miners  downed 
"boilermakers" — beer  or  ale  and  whiskey,  mixed — in  mem- 
ory of  their  departed  comrade.  Some  still  observe  the  tra- 
ditional ceremony. 

Violence.  .  .  .  See  that  vacant  lot?  A  hardware  ware- 
house once  occupied  that  lot;  at  ten  o'clock  one  night  in 
1895  it  caught  fire,  and  Butte's  fire  department  responded 
to  the  call.  Ladders  against  the  building,  firemen  on  the 
ladders;  the  chief  and  another  on  the  roof.  Blasting  pow- 
der stored  inside  exploded,  annihilated  the  Butte  fire  de- 
partment save  for  one  or  two  men,  busy  with  hoses  at 
some  distance  from  the  burning  building.  Paralyzed  for 
an  instant  with  horror  as  fragments  of  the  firemen's  bodies 
flew  about  them,  the  watching  miners  then  broke  ranks, 
surged  heroically  toward  the  building  in  the  hope  of  sav- 
ing a  few  of  the  victims.  Another  blast,  and  a  third.  Fifty- 
seven  men  were  blown  to  pieces  that  night. 

Down  on  that  street  was  the  miners'  union  hall.  Butte 
was  Local  No.  1  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners, 
toughest  union  in  America  in  the  nineties  and  early  years 
of  the  twentieth  century,  the  union  of  Big  Bill  Haywood. 
It  is  still  Local  No.  1  of  the  W.F.M.'s  successor,  CIO- 
affiliated  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter 
Workers.  In  1914  the  I.W.W.  sought  control  of  the 
W.F.M.,  and  in  the  process  it  destroyed  the  Butte  union's 
hall.  Martial  law  followed  (there  was  a  strike  in  progress, 
too)  and  Butte's  socialist  anti-war  mayor,  elected  by  the 
miners,  was  driven  from  office.  The  judge  who  signed  the 
prder  for  his  impeachment  is  now,  despite  the  hatred  of 
'Butte's  miners,  the  New  Deal  Democratic  governor  of 


Montana.  In  December  of  1914  the  miners'  strike  was 
broken;  and  the  miners'  union  did  not  come  back  until 
NRA. 

There  atop  the  hill,  almost  in  the  center,  is  the  Granite 
Mountain  mine;  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  is  the 
Speculator  shaft  leading  into  the  same  workings.  On  the 
night  of  June  8,  1917,  the  flame  of  a  carbide  miner's  lamp 
ignited  the  uncovered  and  frayed  insulation  of  a  tempo- 
rary power  cable  near  the  2400-foot  level.  The  timbers 
caught,  the  roaring  draft  down  the  shaft  pushed  smoke 
and  gas  throughout  the  workings,  and  within  an  hour 
163  men  had  perished,  all  but  two  of  them  from  suffoca- 
tion— for  only  two  men  were  actually  burned — and  247 
escaped. 

That  narrow  little  street  winding  up  the  hill  is  Ana- 
conda Road,  traversing  Dublin  Gulch.  One  day  a  close- 
packed  mass  of  striking  miners  started  up  that  road  to 
picket  a  mine  at  the  top,  and  were  met  by  murderous 
fire  from  the  guns  of  deputies  and  company  guards.  There 
were  numerous  casualties;  but  what  the  hell?  That  was 
Butte! 

THUS   IT  CAN   BE  SEEN  THAT  BuTTE  HAS  A   HISTORY,  A  BACK- 

ground  as  colorful  and  dramatic  as  any  city  in  America. 

But  it  is  not  Butte's  exciting  past,  or  even  its  notorious 
present,  with  which  this  study  seeks  to  deal.  They  are  im- 
portant, nevertheless,  because  few  if  any  American  com- 
munities are  so  enslaved  by  their  own  tradition. 

Butte  is  not  "the  biggest  mining  camp  on  earth";  it  is 
not  a  camp  at  all,  but  a  northwestern  metropolis,  indus- 
trial center  of  its  state  and  region,  metropolitan  in  aspect 
and  influence.  And  it  is,  among  all  the  "colonial"  cities 
of  the  American  West,  the  outstanding  example  of  ex- 
ploitation by  that  peculiarly  American  imperialist  capi- 
talism which  has  stripped  the  resources  of  its  own  frontiers 
in  half  a  century.  Withal,  Butte  things  like  a  mining 
camp,  acts  like  one,  and  was  built  like  one;  and  this  must 
go  on,  inevitably,  as  long  as  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  it  is  dependent  in  greater  or  less  degree  upon  its  only 
industry  of  importance — the  mines. 

Thus  Butte  affords  unequalled  opportunity  for  scrutiny 
of  the  major  economic  movement  of  our  era — the  reversal 
of  the  frontiers.  The  men  came  west;  but  more  and  more 
the  product  of  their  toil  with  the  resources  of  their  earth 
have  gone  east,  and  due  to  recurring  market  crises,  tech- 
nological advancement  and  just  plain  wage  cuts,  less  and 
less  comes  back. 
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The    ideals   of   laissez-faire 
capitalism  are  committing  sui- 
cide in  Butte.  Individualism  is 
here    making    its    last   stand, 
and  the  compulsions  of  an  in- 
dustry caught  in  the  disorgan- 
ization of  capitalist  markets 
are  destroying  in  Butte  that 
individual     initiative     which 
capitalism      has      always 
preached.  Copper  miners  have 
always  been  individualists;  as 
such     they    have    left     their 
stamp  upon  Butte.  They  may 
be — and  are — loyal  and  mili- 
tant unionists;  but  they  would 
rather  work  "on  their  own" 
by  contracting  with  the  com- 
pany  on   a   piecework   basis 
than  work  for  the  union  min- 
imum scale.  These  men  are 
no  slaves  of  an  assembly  line: 

despite  the  great  advance  of  metal  mines  technology  since 
the  war,  their  job  is  still  personal  and  integrated;  the  con- 
tract miner  still  "breaks"  (blasts),  shovels  the  ore  into  the 
cars,  and  timbers  the  drift-a  unified  task,  complete.  His 
is  still  a  man's  wqrk,  a  man's  contest  with  Nature  jealous 
of  her  riches,  a  struggle  against  dust  and  heat  and  fire  an 
gas  and  death. 

The  contract  system  is  the  bane  of  the  miners  union. 
About  80  percent  of  the  miners,  according  to  union  lead- 
ers, work  on  contract:  they  agree  to  a  certain  price  per 
cubic  foot  of  ore  produced.  This  is  an  individual  contract 
between  miner  and  employer,  and  the  union  has  no  con- 
trol over  this  price  except  that,  on  contract  or  not,  t 
miner  must  receive  the  union's  minimum  wage,  currently 

(November  1938) 
$5.25  a  day.  Con- 
sequently    the 
contract     price 
can  be,  and  has 
been,  cut  at  will; 
and  as  the  min- 
ers   strive    to 
maintain   their 
wage     standards 
there  results,  ac- 
cording    to     the 
union's    com- 
plaint,   a    speed- 
up similar  in  its 
effect    though 
differing  in  prac- 
tice to  the  speed- 
ed assembly  lines 
in  an  automobile 
factory. 

The  most  re- 
c  e  n  t  develop- 
ment, however, 
did  not  originate 
wholly  with  the 
company.  On  the 
effective  date  of 
Keeno  for  ladies  in  an  old  movie  house  the  wage  and 
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If  he  isn't  at  the  Arcade,  he  isn't  in  Butte "   (Busiest  street,  highest  rents,  in  town) 


hour  act,  the  company  cut  the  miners'  work  week  from 
forty-eight  hours  to  forty— four  hours  more  than  neces- 
sary and  establishing  immediately  the  federal  objective  for 
1940.  This  was  done,  the  company  told  the  union,  to  avoid 
burdensome  bookkeeping  during  the  period  which  was 
supposed  to  intervene  between  establishment  of  the  forty- 
four-hour  week  and  the  forty-hour  week. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  move  has  been  a  drastic  wage 
cut  for  Butte's  miners,  contract  and  union-scale  alike;  and 
some  union  leaders  look  to  it  hopefully  as  the  death  war- 
rant of  the  hated  contract  system.  The  contract  miner,  they 
argue,  may  find  that  with  eight  hours'  less  time,  the  re- 
turns of  his  "free  enterprise"  bargain  with  his  boss  may 
not  be  sufficiently  greater  than  the  union  minimum  to  be 
worth  the  extra  exertion.  Then,  they  think,  he  will  be- 
come a  good  deal  more  interested  in  the  union  minimum 
wage  than  he  has  been  hitherto.  Individual  initiative,  so 
dear  to  the  heart  of  the  operator  and  until  recently  just  as 
dear  to  the  miner,  will  be  dead;  but  so  will  the  speed-up. 
Recently  the  company  proposed  to  the  miners  that  they 
sign  a  new  two-year  contract  (although  their  old  one  had 
not  yet  expired),  under  which  they  would  work  forty- 
eight  hours  a  week,  with  time-and-a-half  for  the  four 
hours  exceeding  the  law's  standard  forty-four.  The  miners, 
viewing  this  as  an  attack  on  the  principle  of  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act,  an  attempt  to  bind  them  for  a  long 
period  to  terms  they  regarded  as  unfavorable,  and  sure  to 
result  in  layoff  of  one  out  of  every  five  men,  turned  il 

down. 

The  company,  which  insists  that  the  contract  system 
rewards  the  best  worker— which,  in  all  fairness,  it  usuall) 
does,  although  the  miner  cannot  choose  his  own  drift  anc 
may  be  assigned  to  an  unproductive  working— could  savt 
Butte's  tottering  faith  in  individualism  by  boosting  th< 
contract  price.  But  private  initiative  is  after  all  only  ar 
abstract  ideal.  .  .  .  And  boosting  the  contract  price  cost 
money. 

Layoffs  and  Wide  Open  Joints — and  Hard  Times 
BEFORE  ONE  SEEKS  TO  DETERMINE  HOW  BUTTE'S  RECKLES 
habit  of  thought  affects  its  daily  life,  how  its  haphazarc 
unplanned  development  hampers  today's  administrator 
one  must  get  at  the  fundamentals  of  its  economy. 
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In  the  early  autumn  of  1937,  the  Butte  copper  mines  of 
the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company  were  employing 
about  7800  men.  By  the  spring  of  1938  this  number  had 
plunged  to  2800;  and  in  midsummer  it  had  reached  800. 
Thus,  in  a  little  over  six  months,  7000  Butte  wage  earners 
had  lost  their  jobs.  WPA  certifications  sky-rocketed  from 
1870  to  a  peak  of  6736;  direct  relief  from  1230  cases  to 
2405. 

Butte  business  collapsed.  By  spring,  retail  trade  was  off 
5  to  30  percent;  by  midsummer,  down  in  some  cases  50 
percent.  Every  community  activity,  from  the  banks  and 
biggest  stores  to  the  prostitutes  in  Butte's  unashamed  re- 
stricted district,  was  affected,  though  not  as  severely  as  in 
other  slumps  (before  government  relief  and  work  projects 
had  come  to  cushion  the  plunge),  and  in  varying  degree. 
"I  have  seen  worse  than  this,"  said  a  banker.  "Butte  will 
be  up  again;  it  goes  down  first,  comes  up  last."  Of  all  the 
cities  which  claim  the  unique  and  unhappy  distinction  of 
being  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  recession  and  the  last 
to  recover,  Butte's  claim  is  better  than  most;  the  metal 
mines  industry  usually  follows,  seldom  if  ever  leads,  oth- 
ers into  large  scale  production. 

Butte's  business  men  accept  their  dependence  upon  the 
mines  as  a  matter  of  course.  They  are  tolerant  of  the  big 
gambling  establishments,  catering  to  men  and  tourists; 
but  most  of  them  are  bitter  against  the  "keeno"  parlors, 
the  majority  of  whose  customers  are  women,  gambling 
away  their  housekeeping  money  at  a  dime  a  game. 

There  are  eight  gambling  establishments  in  downtown 
Butte,  all  of  them  frankly  open  to  all  comers.  Five  are 
miscellaneous  establishments  specializing  in  cards  or  race 
books,  three  are  keeno  enterprises.  Biggest  is  the  Arcade, 
with  bookmaking,  Chinese  lottery,  dice,  roulette,  stud 
poker,  panguingue. 

Within  the  city  limits  (excluding  Meaderville)  Butte 
has  122  bars,  or  roughly  one  for  every  327  persons;  only 
14  of  these  are  exclusively  beer  bars,  not  licensed  to  sell 
liquor. 

The  operators  of  the  games  and  the  bars,  both  in  Butte 


and  in  notorious  Meaderville,  insist  that  a  very  large  share 
of  their  business  comes  from  visitors.  Some  confirmation 
for  this  may  be  found  in  the  bitter  observations  of  For- 
mer Police  Chief  Shay,  and  from  my  own  check  of  "for- 
eign licenses"  on  parked  cars  on  Meaderville's  main  street 
one  Saturday  night.  Said  Chief  Shay:  "We  have  to  police 
not  only  Butte  but  the  five  adjoining  counties.  .  .  .  There's 
many  a  man  will  live  like  a  respectable  gopher  in  Deer 
Lodge  all  week  so  he  can  get  drunk  and  raise  hell  in  Butte 
on  Saturday  night!" 

"THEY  TREAT  SPORTING  PEOPLE  VERY  WELL  IN  BUTTE,"  SAID 
a  girl.  "After  we  go  out  of  the  alley  we're  just  like  any- 
body else.  We've  got  a  good  bunch  of  girls;  most  of  them 
are  between  twenty-three  and  thirty-five.  It's  a  good  'line' 
— better  than  working  for  a  landlord.  Here  we  pay  $2.50 
a  night  for  the  crib  and  what  we  make  over  that  is  ours. 
In  good  times  the  take  would  run  to  $100  a  week  for  some 
of  the  younger  and  prettier  ones;  of  course,  we've  got  the 
looks  and  we're  fresher  and  competition  is  pretty  tough. 
Oh,  the  mine  shutdowns  have  cut  it  more  than  half;  prob- 
ably average  $30  to  $40  a  week  now." 

Butte's  restricted  district  is  located  in  a  narrow  alley 
just  two  and  a  half  blocks  from  its  new  modern  high- 
school,  and  on  the  same  street.  When  the  highschool  was 
built,  there  was  talk  of  closing  the  line.  But  the  line  had 
been  there  for  many  years;  it  was  accepted;  it  was,  Butte 
decided,  necessary.  So  a  compromise  was  reached,  and  the 
three  entrances  were  closed  off  with  fences  built  some- 
what like  a  maze,  painted  green  and  bearing  these  words : 
"Men  Under  21  Keep  Out."  Further  to  protect  the  morals 
of  Butte's  youth,  the  girls  were  ordered  to  abandon  the 
"day  shift"  and  not  to  appear  on  the  line  before  five 
o'clock.  A  few  weeks  ago  when  the  county  attorney  closed 
the  line  the  mayor  accused  him  of  playing  politics.  Butte 
did  not  expect  the  shutdown  to  last  long. 

Growing  Up  as  a  Community 

"THE  VERY  FIRST  THING  WE  SHOULD  DO,"  SAID  THE  ENERGETIC 

mayor,  Charles  A.  Hauswirth,  "is  to  refrain  absolutely 
from  boosting  Butte  as  a  mining  camp  (we  can  still  give 
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Entrance  to  the  Line. 


"Venus  Alley,"  ramshackle  and  dirty  by  day,  busy  by  night, 
was  closed  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
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due  recognition  to  the  industry)  and  prepare  to  advertise 
it  in  every  conceivable  way  as  an  up  and  coming  city. 

Thus  Butte  began,  in  the  face  of  industrial  collapse,  tc 
tackle  its  unique  problem,  to  break  with  paralyzing  trad 
tion  and  the  powerful  forces  which  maintained  that  trad 
tion,  to  clean  up,  to  rebuild. 

Few  cities  have  confronted  a  bigger  job.  Butte  had  be 
hind  it  three  quarters  of  a  century  of  haphazard,  mining 
camp  development,  decades  of  mismanagement  in  city 
affairs,  a  community  psychology  born  of  mining  camp 
tradition — generous,  but  heedless. 

Nevertheless,  there  were  forces  in  Butte  which  meant 
to  take  advantage  of  the  city's  opportunities  in  time  of  in- 
dustrial distress.  Heading  this  group  was  the  mayor,  now 
nearing  the  end  of  his  second  two-year  term,  elected  three 
and  a  half  years  ago  over  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  Ana- 
conda Copper  Mining  Company.  He  is  the  son  of  Simon 
Hauswirth  who  established  Butte's  first  hotel,  the  ' 
de  Mineral,"  in  1875,  seven  years  before  the  discovery  of 

copper. 

Some  of  the  problems  which  confronted  Butte  s  new 
administration,  pledged  to  reform,  sound  almost  incredi- 
ble. In  1935  the  city  was  bankrupt  and  the  mill  levy  was 
43.9.  Forty  percent  of  the  direct  levy  went  to  pay  off  in- 
debtedness and  interest  charges.  In  1936  the  mill  levy  had 
been  cut  to  42.5;  in  1937  to  41.5;  and  in  1938  to  39  mills, 
including  a  special  5-mill  levy  for  relief.  Butte's  net  in- 
debtedness has  been  cut  a  half  million  dollars;  its  interest 
charges  from  $186,000  a  year  to  $57,000;  the  city  is  solvent 
again  and  its  credit  is  good.  In  about  a  year  and  a  half  the 
city  has  bought  $90,000  worth  of  machinery  for  use  on 
city-sponsored  WPA  projects. 

For  the  last  year  2000  men,  most  of  them  skilled  miners, 
have  been  working  sixty-six  hours  a  month  on  these  proj- 


Thousands   of   feet   underground,   the   Butte   miner  goes  to  work 
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A  new  office  —  but  Local  No.  1  was  born  in  Haywood's  day 


ects.  They  have  built  eighteen  miles  of  sewers,  improved 
298  blocks  or  about  twenty  miles  of  Butte's  streets.  The 
city  airport,  served  by  two  major  lines,  has  been  improved. 
Playground  projects  are  under  way;  Clark  Park,  a  dingy 
neglected  sports  field  formerly  owned  by  the  Anaconda 
Company,  is  being  developed  as  a  recreational  center;  va- 
cant lots  are  being  landscaped;  unsightly  mine  dumps  are 
being  removed  or  cleaned  up  and  planted  to  grass. 

Butte's  sewage  is  dumped  into  Silver  Bow  Creek,  a  mea 
ger  stream  which  flows  through  the  city  with  only  a  4  per- 
cent grade,  and  the  city's  next  objective  is  construction  of 
a  joint  sewage  disposal  system  for  Butte  and  its  suburbs. 

THE  HANDICAPS  UNDER  WHICH   BuTTE  HAS   HAD  TO   PROGRE 

are  worth  special  consideration.  This  "most  pictorial  city' 
of  Joseph  Pennell  earned  that  artist's  attention,  he  wrote 
because  its  mountain  "is  crowned  not  with  trees  but  with 
chimneys.  Low  black  villages  of  miners'  houses  straggle 
toward  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  barren  plain  is  cov- 
ered with  gray,  slimy  masses  of  refuse  which  crawl  down 
to  it— glaciers  of  work— from  the  hills.  The  plain  is  seared 
and  scored  and  cracked  with  tiny  canyons,  all  their  lines 
leading  to  the  mountain.  .  .  ." 

The  Butte  which  Pennell  saw  "just  grew"  without  bene- 
fit of  planning.  The  city  limits  dodge  nearly  all  of  the 
mines:  the  boundary  line  will  run  straight  as  a  die  to  a 
mine  fence,  then  swerve  neatly  around  it,  leaving  the  mine 
property  happily  exempt  from  city  taxation. 

This  condition  does  not  seem  particularly  strange  KM 
Butte,  and  even  its  most  ambitious  planners  despair  of 
remedying  it.  Montana  law  requires  that  before  a  city  may 
annex  a  district,  51  percent  of  the  property  owners  of  that 
district  must  consent.  The  property  owners  in  these 
"islands"  are  principally  giant  industrial  concerns  whose 
voluntary  consent  to  additional  taxation  seems  improbable. 

The  prospectors  and,  later,  the  industrialists  who  ruled 
Butte  stripped  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  their  forests  within 
a  radius  of  fifty  miles  of  the  city.  After  copper  was  discov- 
ered came  the  horror  of  open  hearth  smelting — the  reduc- 
tion of  copper  on  giant  wood  and  charcoal  fires  around 
the  city,  an  operation  which  blanketed  Butte  with  a  per- 
petual pall  of  filthy  yellow  sulphurous  smoke,  hastened 
i  he  demise  of  citizens  unfortunate  enough  to  catch  influ- 
enza or  come  down  with  pulmonary  disorders,  and  de- 
nuded the  magnificent  hills  of  vegetation.  Open  hearth 
smelting  ended  in  the  nineties  when  the  smelter  was 
built  at  nearby  Anaconda  ("beautiful,"  said  Pennell,  "with 
the  beauty  of  death!"),  but  the  damage  had  been  done. 
Now  Butte  and  Nature,  1938  (Continued  on  page  348) 
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Liberalism  and  the  Anti-Fascist  Front 


by  ARCHIBALD  MacLEISH 

The  positive  creed  of  an  ardent  democrat.  Adapted  from  his  address  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  Survey  Associates,  April  3,  Mr.  MacLeish's  challenging 
article  has  been  requested  in  advance  by  many  of  those  who  were  present. 
His  words  made  the  occasion  a  distinguished  one,  and  we  are  fortunate  to  be 
able  to  share  them  with  all  Survey  Graphic  readers. 


IT  IS  THE  NATURE  OF  LIBERALISM  TO  ASK  QUESTIONS  AND  NOT 

to  answer  them.  The  question  which  American  liberalism 
asks  itself  in  the  spring  of  1939  however  is  a  question 
which  must  be  answered.  For  American  liberalism,  which 
has  been  a  disinterested  and  judicial  observer  of  so  many 
conflicts  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world,  remote  and  near, 
now  finds  itself  an  observer  of  a  conflict  in  which  it  can 
be  neither  disinterested  nor  judicial  because  that  conflict 
involves  itself,  and  threatens  its  own  right  to  exist.  If  the 
mutiny  against  moral  law,  the  treason  against  intellectual 
truth,  which  we  call  fascism  destroys  democratic  society, 
it  will  destroy  liberalism  as  well.  Liberalism,  therefore,  is 
a  party  to  the  struggle.  And  the  question  is  simply  this: 
What  does  American  liberalism  propose  to  do  about  it? 
How  does  American  liberalism  propose  to  defend  demo- 
cratic society  against  the  treason  of  fascism?  What  policy 
of  defense  does  American  liberalism  believe  should  be 
adopted  ? 

The  issue  can  be  stated  more  narrowly  and  more  speci- 
fically. Logically,  and  practically  as  well,  there  are  two 
broad  alternatives.  An  attempt  can  be  made  to  defend 
democracy  against  fascism  by  adopting  an  awft-fascist 
policy,  or  an  attempt  can  be  made  to  defend  democracy 
against  fascism  by  adopting  a  pro-democratic  policy.  The 
first  is  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Communist  Party.  It  is  a 
defensive  policy  which  devotes  its  efforts  and  its  means 
altogether  to  the  weakening  of  fascism  by  the  exploitation 
\  of  fascism's  cruelties,  stupidities  and  defects.  The  second 
is  the  policy  so  far  adopted  by  no  one.  In  theory  it  would 
be  an  affirmative  and  offensive  policy  which  would  devote 
its  efforts  and  the  means  at  its  disposal  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  democracy.  The  question  which  American  liberal- 
ism must  answer  is  whether  it  will  follow  the  Communist 
Party  into  a  policy  of  anti-fascism  or  whether  it  will  adopt 
the  alternative  policy  of  aggressive  pro-democratic  action 
aimed,  not  at  the  exploitation  of  the  weakness  of  fascism, 
but  at  the  realization  of  the  potential  strength  of  democ- 
racy. To  my  way  of  thinking  the  answer  to  this  question 
will  almost  certainly  determine  the  future  form  of  Amer- 
ican society.  It  is  an  answer  which  must  be  given  very 
soon. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said — or  rather  a  great  deal 
is  said — for  the  first,  the  anti-fascist,  alternative.  It  is  said 
that  anti-fascism  is  the  only  realistic  policy  because  only 
on  the  negative  line  of  anti-fascism  is  it  possible  to  form 
a  common  front  of  all  opinions,  and  only  by  a  common 
front  of  all  opinions  is  it  possible  for  democracy  to  win. 
|  It  is  said  that  anti-fascism  is  the  only  sound  psychological 
policy,  since  the  love  of  democracy  is  itself  a  negative 
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thing,  being  no  more  than  the  hatred  of  tyranny,  and 
since  the  hatred  of  fascism  supplies  again  the  hatred  of 
tyranny  which  is  necessary  to  give  the  love  of  democracy 
vitality  and  force.  It  is  said,  in  short,  that  anti-fascism, 
both  practically  and  ideally,  is  the  policy  which  should  be 
adopted. 

Speaking  alone  for  myself  I  must  dissent  from  these 
arguments  and  their  conclusion.  I  do  not  believe  that  anti- 
fascism  is  the  only  realistic  policy  of  defense.  And  the  rea- 
son I  disbelieve  it  is  precisely  the  reason  advanced  in  its 
support.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  only  on  the  negative 
line  of  anti-fascism  is  it  possible  to  form  a  common  front 
of  all  opinions  in  defense  of  democracy.  But  the  reason 
why  it  is  possible  to  form  a  common  front  of  all  opinions 
on  the  negative  line  of  anti-fascism  is  precisely  that  it  is 
not  democracy  which  is  being  defended  on  that  line  but 
the  status  quo.  It  is  the  defense  of  the  status  quo  which 
brings  together  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Mr.  Ickes  and 
the  State  Department  and  the  CIO  and  the  D.A.R.  and 
the  radio  announcers  and  the  people  who  pay  income 
taxes  and  the  people  who  do  not  pay  income  taxes.  And 
the  policy  which  proposes  to  fight  fascism  by  defending 
the  status  quo  is  not  a  realistic  policy  but  an  extremely  un- 
realistic policy  because  the  status  quo  cannot  be  defended. 
A  status  quo  of  which  the  most  noticeable  characteristic  is 
ten  millions  of  unemployed  cannot  be  defended  against 
fascism.  The  frontiers  of  the  status  quo  can  be  fortified, 
and  should  be  fortified,  against  attacks  from  abroad.  But 
fascism,  as  we  have  seen  in  Spain,  as  we  have  seen  in 
Czechoslovakia,  as  we  have  seen  here  also,  does  not  at- 
tack from  abroad.  It  attacks  in  the  back  rooms,  in  the  dark 
of  the  railroad  trestles,  in  the  sand-lots  down  by  the  river, 
in  the  loudspeaker  on  the  kitchen  table  where  the  grating 
voice  of  the  ambitious  priest  rattles  the  pitiful  dishes  with 
spite  and  hate.  It  attacks  where  the  fleets  and  the  coast- 
defense  guns  and  the  bombers  of  the  status  quo  cannot 
intercept  it.  It  attacks  where  the  status  quo  is  vulnerable — 
within.  The  common  front  which  can  be  formed  to  defend 
the  status  quo  against  fascism  is  a  common  front  which 
stands  with  its  back  to  the  real  danger. 

IT   IS   TIME,   IT  SEEMS    TO    ME,    FOR    AMERICAN    LIBERALISM    TO 

recognize  the  real  danger  for  what  it  is  and  to  call  it  by 
its  proper  name.  The  communist  leadership  against  fas- 
cism, which  liberals  generally  follow,  is  unable,  for  obvi- 
ous reasons,  to  face  the  fascist  facts.  It  is,  understandably, 
committed  to  the  theory  that  fascism  is  the  seizure  of 
power  by  a  decaying  capitalism  to  forestall  the  seizure  of 
power  by  the  protelariat.  That  theory  does  not  fit  the  facts 
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"A  status  quo  of  which  the 
most  noticeable  characteristic 
is  ten  millions  of  unem- 
ployed cannot  be  defended 
against  fascism.  .  .  ."  Picture 
of  1931  when  jobless  men 
marched  on  Washington 


in  Germany  and  Italy  nor  does  it  fit  the  probabilities  of 
the  situation  here.  On  the  contrary  it  produces  just  such 
errors  of  liberal  judgment  as  the  policy  of  the  common 
front  for  the  defense  of  the  status  quo.  If  fascism  is  the 
coup  d'etat  of  a  frightened  and  desperate  capitalism  then 
one  way  to  prevent  fascism  is  to  reassure  the  capitalists  by 
promising  to  respect  the  status  quo,  and  another  and  even 
better  way  to  prevent  fascism  is  to  line  up  side  by  side 
with  the  capitalists  for  the  defense  of  the  status  quo  against 
armed  attack  from  outside.  But  fascism  is  not  the  coup 
d'etat  of  a  frightened  and  desperate  capitalism.  Fascism 
is  the  coup  d'etat  of  a  class  which  is  as  hostile  to  the  ruling 
class  capitalists  as  it  is  to  the  proletariat  of  Marx:  a  class 
which  denies  the  right  of  the  capitalists  to  govern  as  vigor- 
ously as  it  denies  the  right  of  the  proletariat  of  Marx  to 
inherit:  a  class  which  claims  that  it,  and  not  the  prole- 
tariat of  Marx,  will  take  over  from  the  dying  capitalists, 
and  that  it  will  take  over  not  in  the  interest  of  these  dying 
capitalists  but  of  itself. 

This  class  is  the  class  which  in  all  modern,  industrialized 
societies  is  potentially  the  most  dangerous  because  it  is  the 


most  ignorant,  the  most  violent,  the  most  brutal  and  the 
most  unhappy.  It  is  the  class  which  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion and  the  capitalist  money  system  produced  between 
them — the  class  which  the  industrial  revolution,  with  its 
need  for  specialized  labor  and  its  liberal  theories  of  edu- 
cation, pulled  up  and  away  from  the  masses  who  labor 
with  their  hands — the  class  which  the  capitalist  money  sys- 
tem, with  its  limited  opportunities  and  its  materialistic 
values,  left  hanging  just  above  brute  labor,  just  below 
comfort  and  decency  and  self-respect.  Fascism  in  Italy  and 
in  Germany  was  the  successful  revolt  of  this  class.  Fascist 
parties  in  other  countries  are  parties  of  this  class.  The  rea- 
son why  fascism  is  so  brutal,  so  vulgar,  so  envious,  so 
ignorant,  so  superstitious,  so  childish,  so  shrewd,  so  dishon- 
est, is  that  these  are  the  characteristics,  not  of  a  single  dic- 
tator acting  for  some  hidden  clique  of  terrified  financial 
magnates  or  other  mysterious  persons,  but  of  this  class. 
Capitalism  is  responsible  for  this  fascist  class.  Capitalism 
created  it  and  consigned  it  to  live  in  the  limbo  between  the 
worlds,  seducing  it  from  the  discipline  of  hand  labor  on 
the  one  side,  denying  it  the  discipline  of  head  labor  on  the 
other;  depriving  it  on  the  one  side,  of  the  realism,  the 
hard-headedness,  the  piety,  the  traditional  human  wisdom, 
the  salt  sense,  the  kindness  of  those  who  labor  the  earth, 
and  the  earth's  trees  and  the  earth's  metals,  with  their 
hands;  depriving  it  on  the  other  of  that 
different  kindness,  that  different  knowl- 
edge, that  different  faith  of  those  whose 
life  is  in  the  mind.  But  though  capitalism 
created  the  fascist  class,  capitalism  can 
neither  control  it  now  nor  use  it.  Fascism 
is  capitalism's  revenge  upon  itself:  an  old 
and  dying  king  eaten  by  the  children  his 
own  crimes  conceived. 

Clearly  then  the  allegedly  realistic  pol- 
icy of  defense  against  fascism  which  pro- 
poses to  fortify  the  frontiers  of  the  status 
quo  is  not  a  realistic  policy  of  defense 
against  the  actual  fascist  danger,  for  it  is 
the  status  quo  which  has  created  this  act- 
ual fascist  danger.  The  only  possible  de- 
fense against  the  treason  of  the  fascist 
class  is  the  strengthening  of  democratic 
institutions  and  democratic  loyalty  within 
the  country.  A  nation  moving  radically  and  vigorously  to 
ward  a  believable  democratic  objective  is  not  a  nation  ir 
which  a  fascist  coup  d'etat  is  possible.  A  nation  standing 
still  and  defending  a  static  and  decadent  economy  is 
nation  in  which  a  fascist  coup  is  all  but  inevitable. 

But  if  anti-fascism,  as  a  realistic  policy,  is  indefensible 
so  too  is  the  rationalization  of  that  policy  which  argues 
that  anti-fascism  will  reinvigorate  democracy — that  it  will 
supply  again  the  hatred  of  tyranny  and  the  fear  of  oppres- 
sion upon  which  the  love  of  democracy  rests.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  the  love  of  liberty  involves  the  hatred 
of  despotism.  But  there  is  a  difference  between  inventing 
liberty  out  of  hatred  for  despotism,  and  defending  liberty 
against  the  fear  of  despotism.  The  hatred  of  tyranny 
which  results  in  the  invention  of  liberty  is  one  thing:  it 
produces  a  new  and  affirmative  act  of  belief  and  hope.  The 
fear  of  tyranny  which  accompanies  the  defense  of  a  liberty 
already  won  is  another:  it  remains  only  fear.  And  a  policy 
which  rests  upon  fear  is  a  dangerous  policy  to  depend 
upon  because  fear  is  a  short-winded  emotion. 
People  get  over  indignation.  They  get  over  horror.  They 
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even  get  over  fear.  What  they  don't  want  to  remember 
drains  easily  from  their  minds.  Darwin  noted  long  ago 
that  observations  and  thoughts  contrary  to  his  conclusions 
disappeared  from  his  mind  more  readily  than  observations 
and  thoughts  which  were  favorable  to  his  conclusions. 
We  too  have  seen  how  easily  things  we  wish  we  didn't 
know  escape  from  our  memories.  We  have  seen  newsreel 
pictures  taken  in  Spain  and  China  which  were  unforget- 
table. We  have  forgotten  them.  We  suffer  now  the  bitter 
indignation  which  only  cold-blooded  cruelty  such  as  Fran- 
co's can  inspire.  And  we  will  forget  that  indignation.  In- 
deed we  will  forget  this  last  and  angriest  indignation 
sooner  than  the  others,  for  people  forget  the  shocking  and 
the  shameful  and  the  terrible  the  more  readily  as  it  is  the 
more  shocking  and  the  more  shameful.  For  a  generation 
after  the  Civil  War  people  debated  Sherman's  responsibil- 
ity for  the  burning  of  half  of  Atlanta — a  fire  in  which  no 
one  died.  A  few  months  after  the  Nazi  bombing  of  Guer- 
nica and  the  fascist  slaughter  in  the  bull-ring  at  Badajoz, 
we  have  forgotten  both  Guernica  and  Badajoz. 

Speaking  still  for  myself  I  can  only  say  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  negative  policy,  the  defensive  policy,  the  anti- 
fascist policy.  I  believe  only  in  an  affirmative  policy,  an 
offensive  policy,  a  pro-democratic  policy.  I  believe  that 
American  liberalism  must  refuse  to  follow  the  commun- 
ist lead,  that  it  must  refuse  to  forego  its  own  nature  and 
its  own  purposes,  that  it  must  refuse  to  identify  democracy 
with  the  status  quo,  that  it  must  become  not  less  liberal, 
less  radical,  but  more  liberal,  more  radical.  I  believe  that 
American  liberalism  must  become  more  liberal,  not  less 
liberal  as  the  danger  in  Europe  becomes  more  acute.  I  be- 
lieve that  American  democracy  must  invent  and  continu- 
ally reinvent  its  democracy;  that  it  must  attack  not  defend. 

BRIEFLY,  I  BELIEVE  THAT  AMERICAN  LIBERALISM  MUST  Ac- 
cept the  full  obligation  of  its  decision  to  defend  democ- 
racy against  fascism.  It  must  ask  itself:  "What  do  we 
mean  by  democracy?"  And  it  must  answer  that  question. 
It  must  answer:  "We  mean  by  democracy  a  society  in 
which  the  dignity  of  man  is  of  first  im- 
portance, .a  society  in  which  everything 
else  must  be  subject  to,  and  must  sup- 
port, the  dignity  of  man."  In  Marxist 
theory  economics  comes  first — all  politics 
is  economics  and  economic  necessity  de- 
termines political  action.  In  fascist  prac- 
tice, politics  comes  first — all  economics  is 
politics  and  the  political  police  determine 
the  operation  of  economic  laws.  In  dem- 
ocratic theory  man  comes  first — both  pol- 
itics and  economics  are  subjected  to  the 
advancement  of  the  dignity  and  decency 
of  man. 

What  our  American  liberalism  must 
do  in  this  crisis,  and  in  this  crisis  m<>' 
than  at  any  other  time,  is  to  apply  the 
definition  of  democracy  to  the  times  and 
to  say  how  and  by  what  means  democ- 
racy in  these  times  can  be  strengthened 
and  made  vigorous. 

More  precisely  and  more  practically, 
what  American  liberalism  must  do  in  this 
crisis  is  to  forego  the  characteristic  lib- 
eral attitude  of  critical  correction  and 
accept  instead  the  risks  of  action. 


It  must  put  aside  the  irresponsible  self-righteousness 
with  which  it  sometimes  judges  the  decisions  of  those 
charged  with  the  government  of  the  republic  and  accept 
instead  its  share  of  responsibility  for  that  government. 

It  must  accept  responsibility  for  steps  already  taken 
which  lead  in  the  direction  a  dynamic  democracy  should 
go — steps  like  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Federal 
Arts  Projects,  the  techniques  developed  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  democratic  control  of  programs  of 
production — and  exert  its  strength  to  extend  those  experi- 
ments in  their  own  fields  and  to  invent  their  analogues 
elsewhere. 

AN  AMERICAN  WRITER  WHO  HAS  SEEN  MORE  OF  OUR  TIME 
than  most  of  us  have  seen,  remarks  that  there  are  two 
minds  in  the  world.  There  are  those  who  believe  in  get- 
ting things  done.  And  there  are  those  who  believe  in  being 
right.  The  distinction  is  notorious  enough  in  the  Marxist 
movement  where  those  who  believe  in  being  right  have 
acquired  a  name  and  an  unenviable  reputation  of  their 
own.  But  there  are  also  Trotskyists  elsewhere  and  not 
least  among  liberals. 

There  are  also  liberals  who  enjoy  the  sterile  and  rancid 
pleasures  of  self-righteousness,  liberals  who  prefer  the 
safety  of  a  spinsterish  and  impotent  intellectualism  to  the 
risks  of  affirmation  and  belief.  It  is  these  liberals  who  have 
given  to  American  liberalism  its  characteristic  tone  of 
moral  self-satisfaction,  intellectual  snobbishness  and  inabil- 
ity to  act.  If  they  continue  to  direct  liberal  thinking  in  this 
country,  shaming  into  silence  and  inaction  those  who  be- 
lieve that  in  liberalism  also  action  is  important  and  ends 
must  be  achieved,  American  liberalism  will  remain  what 
it  is  and  the  questions  it  must  ask  itself  will  go  unan- 
swered. 

But  if  American  liberalism  will  shake  off  that  im- 
potent and  dilettante  control,  and  face  the  fact  that  it  also 
is  a  party  to  these  wars,  it  may  perhaps  exert  a  controlling 
influence  on  their  outcome.  At  least  it  may  supply  a  direc- 
tion and  a  program  which  American  democracy  now  lacks. 
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To  ignore  the  problem  of  workers,  such  as  these,  displaced  by  machinery  is  to  turn 
our  back  to  the  real  danger  of  the  fascist  threat  in  the  United  States 
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Fort  Wayne's  Fifty  Houses 

ANALYSIS  OF  A  PRE-FAB  EXPERIMENT 


by  LOULA  D.  LASKER 


FIFTY  LITTLE  HOUSES  FOR  FIFTY  HAPPY 
families.  Fifty  good  new  houses  to  rent 
at  $2.50  a  week.  Three  rooms  and  bath 
for  families,  whether  or  not  on  relief. 
The  bugaboo  of  high  housing  costs  ban- 
ished at  last!  Flash  came  this  news  by 
word  of  mouth  and  the  printed  page 
early  in  the  year.  Location,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.  Proprietor,  the  Housing  Authority 
of  that  midwestern  town. 

A  city  of  122,000,  Fort  Wayne  is  not 
unique  in  having  a  housing  problem.  It 
has  its  full  share  of  slums.  No  running 
water  in  approximately  4  percent  of  its 
dwellings;  no  bathing  facilities  in  about 
20  percent;  while  10  percent  are  without 
indoor  sanitary  facilities. 

Soon  after  its  appointment  last  year 
Fort  Wayne's  Housing  Authority,  under 
the  leadership  of  its  chairman,  William 
B.  F.  Hall,  decided  to  tackle  the  local 
housing  problem,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  building  fifty  houses.  At  once  the  twin 
bugaboos  of  good  housing — high  land 
and  high  building  costs — reared  their 
ugly  heads.  Believe  it  or  not  they  were 
both  outwitted — or  anyway  sidestepped. 

Mr.  Hall  and  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  (the  organization  which 
insures  mortgages,  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  United  States  Housing  Author- 
ity which  lends  money  and  provides  sub- 
sidies for  new  dwellings  for  low  income 
groups)  put  their  heads  together.  A  plan 
for  getting  land  at  a  minimum  cost,  la- 
bor for  nothing,  and  a  loan  to  cover  the 
necessary  cash  outlay  was  evolved. 

There  were  lots  of  Fort  Wayners  hold- 
ing nonproductive  slum  property.  Here 
the  Authority  saw  its  chance.  Find  a 
formula  whereby  it  would  become  ad- 
vantageous for  said  owners  to  give  their 
land  to  the  Authority  for  public  hous- 
ing and  bugaboo  No.  1  would  be  slain. 

In  an  attempt  to  do  this  the  Housing 
Authority  offered  to  "buy"  slum  real 
estate  at  $1  a  lot — the  owner  retaining 
an  option  to  repurchase  it  any  time  (for 
$150,  $100,  $75,  $50  and  $25  during  the 
first  five  years  and  $1  thereafter).  Until 
he  recaptures  his  land,  he  need  pay  no 
taxes  on  his  property.  This  plan  offered 
landowners  a  way  to  carry  their  invest- 
ments at  the  expense  of  the  community, 
awaiting  the  day  when,  with  a  general 
economic  upswing,  their  land  would  be 
worth  a  better  price.  The  tax  exemption 
cost  the  Authority  nothing,  as  its  proj- 
ects are  automatically  tax  free;  true  the 
city  did  not  stand  to  lose  a  great  deal 
either,  for  slum  property  rarely  pays 
much  in  taxes. 

Offers  came  pouring  in.  Property  for 
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many  times  the  contemplated  fifty  houses 
was  available — little  chance  to  clear 
slums,  however,  for  only  vacant  land  was 
put  at  the  Authority's  disposal.  With 
the  usual  housing  shortage,  Fort  Wayne 
property  owners  can  still  get  a  net  in- 
come from  veritable  shacks. 

A  method  of  no-cost  land  acquisition 
worked  out,  attention  was  turned  to  la- 
bor and  material  costs.  The  local  Author- 
ity looked  for  a  way  to  get  someone  else 
to  foot  its  labor  bill  and  succeeded.  The 
city's  WPA  expenditures  were  big.  How 
better  utilize  WPA  workers  than  to 
build  homes  for  the  city's  ill-housed  ?  This 
created  another  problem — the  need  for 
a  house  simple  enough  to  be  constructed 
by  unskilled  labor.  With  the  help  of 
Housing  Economist  Frank  Watson,  lent 
to  Fort  Wayne  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  this  problem  too  was 
solved.  Formerly  of  the  Purdue  Univer- 
sity Housing  Laboratory,  Mr.  Watson 
evolved  plans  for  a  prefabricated  house, 
based  on  his  Purdue  studies  and  those 
of  the  United  States  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis.  [See  "Pack- 
aged Houses,"  by  C.  Theodore  Larson. 
Survey  Graphic,  July  1937.]  A  workshop 
was  forthwith  set  up  in  Fort  Wayne 
where,  under  proper  supervision,  un- 
skilled workers  constructed  the  different 
types  and  sizes  of  plywood  panels  need- 
ed for  walls,  doors,  windows  and  roofs. 
Unskilled  labor  found  no  difficulty  sub- 
sequently to  do  all  the  work  necessary 
on  the  site.  Skilled  labor  of  course  was 
engaged  to  install  electricity  and  plumb- 
ing. Within  a  day  after  the  parts  were 
delivered  the  first  house  was  standing. 

To  find  money  for  materials,  super- 
vision and  incidental  expenses  was  the 
final  problem.  A  4l/2  percent  loan  of 
$45,000  ($900  per  house)  was  secured 
from  three  local  financial  institutions, 
and  subsequently  insured  by  a  FHA 
twenty-year  amortized  mortgage  at  an 
additional  expense  of  y->  percent.  The 
proposed  weekly  rents  of  $2.50  per  house 
which  the  poorest  tenant  could  afford 
(those  finally  selected  were  all  on  some 
form  of  relief)  would  amply  service  in- 
terest and  amortization  charges.  As 
worked  out  by  the  Authority  it  is  hoped 
they  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  operating 
costs  and  repairs  as  well. 

The  houses  were  finally  built — little 
white  "oases"  here  and  there  in  stretches 
of  crumbling  slums  at,  apparently,  no  un- 
due financial  burden  on  anyone.  (How- 
ever, because  of  their  uniform,  unusual 
appearance  some  people  dubbed  them 
chicken  coops  or  pill  boxes.)  Fifty  little 


houses  in  which  fifty  happy  families 
were  enjoying  their  first  real  homes. 
Had  the  great  American  genius  at  last 
solved  one  of  America's  greatest  prob- 
lems in  a  distinctly  American  way? 

AND    SO    THEY    ALL    LIVED    HAPPILY     EVER 

after  would  make  a  nice  ending.  But 
there  is  another  side  to  the  story.  While 
recognizing  that  the  Fort  Wayne  Hous- 
ing Authority  has  made  a  real  contri- 
bution by  dramatizing  the  possibilities 
of  prefabrication,  by  focusing  attention 
on  the  needs  of  the  lowest  of  the  coun- 
try's lowest  economic  third,  housing  ex- 
perts are  demanding  that  a  little  of  the 
sunlight  which  the  tenants  are  enjoying 
be  used  to  illuminate  the  defects  of  the 
plan  itself.  For  the  Fort  Wayne  plan  has 
far  more  than  local  significance.  The 
amount  of  favorable  nation-wide  public- 
ity it  has  received  would  so  indicate. 
Housing  authorities  in  other  cities  are 
wondering  whether  they  shouldn't  emu- 
late it.  John  Public  is  likely  to  swallow 
it  whole,  good  and  bad  alike. 

Some  critics  go  so  far  as  to  feel  that 
an  experiment  of  this  kind  is  in  actual- 
ity harmful,  inasmuch  as  it  violates  many 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  good 
housing  that  have  taken  years  to  get 
across.  Which  leads  to  a  review  of  its 
defects: 

1.  The  Fort   Wayne-FHA  plan  ignores 
the    principle    that    a    housing    project 
should  be  located  in  relation  to  an  order- 
ly city  plan,  and  that  even  the  temporary 
acceptance  of  a  substitute  idea  may  un- 
duly retard   the  rehabilitation  of  neigh- 
borhoods or  the  improvement  of  blighted 
areas   by   diverting   attention    from   this 
problem. 

2.  It   fails  to  observe  the  principle   that 
good  housing  implies  that  new  housing 
should  be  part  of  a  large  scale  planned 
"neighborhood,"   that  a  proper  commu- 
nity environment  is  basic  to  any  sound 
program  of  rehousing,  a  condition  that 
cannot  be  achieved  with  the  spotting  of 
buildings  on  scattered  tracts  of  land   in  , 
slum  areas. 

3.  It   fails   to   recognize   that   to  depend 
on  a  single  group  as  tenants  subjects  the 
project    itself    to    unnecessary    financial 
risks.  Since  low  incomes  are  always  pre- 
carious  incomes,   whether  the  source  is 
relief  or  industry,  it  is  important  to  di- 
vide the  risk  among  various  groups. 

4.  It  overlooks  the  danger  that  the  sup 
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plying  of  a  special  type  of  accommoda- 
tion (superior  or  inferior)  to  relief  fami- 
lies may  act  as  a  boomerang  to  the 
recipients,  segregating  them  unfavorably 
in  the  public  mind.  That  others  may  be 
technically  eligible  to  the  project  does 
not  minimize  this  danger. 

5.  It  disregards  the  adverse  effect  which 
the  use  of  relief  labor,  rather  than  skilled 
labor  paid  at  prevailing  rates  of  wages, 
may   have   on   economic   recovery,    inas- 
much as  the  return  of  prosperity  is  to  a 
large  degree  tied  up  with  a  revitalized 
building  industry. 

6.  It  shuts  its  eyes  to  the  danger  that  the 
land  assembly  method  adopted   encour- 
ages land  speculation,  offering  the  own- 
er an  inducement  to  hold  on  to  his  prop- 
erty at  the  community's  rather  than  his 
own  expense,  until  it  has  an  enhanced 
value  of  which  he  may  reap  the  benefit. 

7.  It  overlooks  the  fact   that   minimum 
standards  officially  approved  may  finally 
become  accepted  as  maximum  standards 
for   the   low   income   groups;    that   such 
standards  do  not  always  prove  economi- 
cal in  the  long  run — either  from  a  dol- 
lars and  cents  point  of  view  or  because 
of  the  harmful  effect  on  the  occupants. 

A  uniform  three-room  house  fails  to 
meet  the  needs  of  different  size  families. 
A  combined  living  room-dining  room- 
kitchen  (which  must  probably  serve  as 
the  parents'  bedroom)  is  not  as  useful  as 
two  smaller  rooms.  Bedrooms  of  88 
square  feet  fall  below  what  housing  ex- 
perts (as  represented  by  the  National 
Association  of  Housing  Officials  and  the 
Committee  on  Hygiene  of  Housing  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Association) 
regard  as  an  acceptable  minimum.  It 
might  be  pointed  out  that  the  outlay  of 
an  extra  few  dollars  to  cover  additional 
bedroom  space,  may  result  in  lowering 
the  per  capita  cost  by  making  it  possible 
to  house  an  additional  person  in  the 
same  house. 

8.  It   ignores    the    fact   that   the   hidden 
subsidies  make  this  project  much  more 
expensive   than   appears   at   first  glance; 
that  the  funds  actually  used  to  produce 
it  might  have  resulted  in  a  better  house. 

Cost  for  land,  labor,  architectural  fees 
and  overhead  must  be  added  to  the  f  900 
cash  outlay  per  house.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  $1  per  lot  was  ultimately  in- 
creased to  |40  when  charges  for  title 
searching,  etc.,  were  added.  WPA  la- 
bor charges  cannot  be  ignored.  Reliable 
estimates  put  the  ultimate  figure  at  near- 
er $2400  per  house. 

AND  SO  ONE  COULD  GO  ON   INDICTING   THIS 

project  which  perhaps  has  received  more 
commendation  and  publicity  than  any 
single  housing  development  in  the  coun- 
try. Its  shortcomings  obviously  make  it 
a  dangerous  formula.  While  pro-Fort 
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For    rent:     #2.50    a     week.     Prefabricated, 
built   by   relief    labor   on    loaned   land 


But   looking  a  little  like   pill  boxes — 


And  still  spotted  in  slum  areas,  with  costs 
not  as  low  as  they  seem  to  be 


Wayners  do  not  offer  their  plan  as  a 
permanent  and  comprehensive  housing 
program,  their  disregard  of  the  strides 
made  in  low  cost  housing  standards  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  is  serious. 

If  this  were  the  year  of  prosperity 
1929,  their  experiment  might  have  a 
strong  case  made  for  it,  for  then  little 
constructive  thought  had  been  given  to 
the  importance  of  decently  housing  the 
lower  income  groups.  But  this  past  dec- 
ade has  seen  a  century  of  progress  in 
ideas  and  performance  on  housing  mat- 
ters in  the  United  States.  Theories  that 
sounded  revolutionary  ten  years  ago  are 
loday  accepted  housing  practice.  To  go 
backward  is  deplorably  shortsighted 
practice. 

This,  despite  the  fact  that  the  ardent 
Fort.  Wayner  will  reply  to  criticism  (as 
h.ive  several  from  whom  an  expression 
of  opinion  was  asked):  "Yours  is  fine 
theory,  but  in  the  meanwhile  we  have 
built  houses  for  our  poorer  people.  We've 
seen  these  families  before  and  after,  and 
their  present  happiness  and  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  should  convince  anyone 
that  in  essence  the  Fort  Wayne  way  is 
the  right  way." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  were  it  desirable, 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  Fort 
Wayne-FHA  plan  could  be  repeated  on 
a  really  large  scale,  or  reproduced  in 
every  city. 

Ft    IS    TRUE    THAT    IN    THE    EARLY    DAYS    OF 

public  housing,  under  the  PWA  program, 
rents  in  projects  were  far  above  the 
reach  of  the  lowest  income  groups.  But 
in  the  last  year  the  picture  has  greatly 
changed.  Under  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Authority,  costs  have  been  material- 
ly lowered.  In  more  than  150  cities 
dwelling  units  in  projects  planned  by  lo- 
cal authorities  with  federal  aid  with 
none  of  the  defects  and  disadvantages 
suggested  above,  will  be  provided  at 
monthly  rents  per  room  ranging  from 
$2  to  $5  in  different  localities — rents 
which  the  lowest  income  groups  in  those 
respective  areas  can  afford.  The  new  all 
time  low  cost  was  reached  recently  in 
Atlanta,  when  a  loan  contract  was  signed 
with  the  Housing  Authority  for  a  proj- 
ect to  house  1207  families,  each  unit  to 
cost  $3079  and,  with  the  help  of  the 
federal  subsidy,  to  rent  at  an  average  of 
$2  per  room  monthly. 

That  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  dis- 
covering great  technical  economies  and 
improvement  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt; 
Fort  Wayne  has  taken  advantage  of 
some  of  these  already  existing.  But,  re- 
gardless of  their  well-intentioned  effort, 
prefabrication  cannot  yet  be  looked  on  as 
the  White  Hope  of  Housing;  and  the 
Fort  Wayne  experiment  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  evolve  into  a  country-wide  so- 
lution, or  we  may  find  when  it  is  too 
late  that  it  is  as  expensive  to  re-slum  as 
to  de-slum  our  cities. 
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"Ordinary 
Things 
of  Life" 

as  painted  by 
Thomas  H.  Benton 


Courtesy  Associated  American  Artists 


THE  HAYSTACK 


BOOMTOWN 


When  after  24  years  in  New 
York  Benton  returned  to 
his  native  Missouri,  he  made 
a  mural  for  the  capitol.  As 
he  says  of  the  expressive 
critics,  they  "seem  to  feel 
that  I  should  have  done  bet- 
ter had  I  painted  a  sweeter 
picture  of  my  home  state." 
But  "they  will  come  to  see 
that  the  value  called  'beau- 
ty' may  reside  just  as  well  in 
the  common,  ordinary  things 
of  life  as  in  idealistic 
dreams."  Director  of  paint- 
ing at  the  Kansas  City  Art 
Institute,  Benton  is  center  of 
a  group  of  regional  artists  as 
is  Grant  Wood  for  Iowa  and 
John  Steuart  Curry  for  Kan- 
sas. He  is  currently  being 
honored  with  a  retrospective 
exhibition  in  New  York  on 
his  50th  birthday. 


ROASTING  EARS 


WEIGHING  COTTON 


Morale,  Democracy,  and  Air  War 


A  PSYCHOLOGICAL  VIEWPOINT 


by  W.  O'D.  PIERCE 


IT  IS  A  COMMONPLACE  OF   MILITARY   HISTORY  THAT   EACH   MAJOR 

war  is  entirely  different  from  the  preceding  one.  Today,  for 
example,  the  morale  not  only  of  the  military  forces  but  of  the 
civilian  population  is  a  factor  of  far  greater  importance  than 
it  has  ever  been  before.  The  problem  of  preparing  the  home 
front  presses  on  both  dictatorships  and  democracies,  and  the 
mixture  of  these  two  government  systems  which  exists  in 
most  countries.  It  has  created  a  new  range  of  problems  for 
the  United  States,  although  these  problems  can  only  be  clear- 
ly seen  after  a  discussion  of  European  experience. 

The  development  of  air  war,  in  particular,  demands  morale 
on  the  home  front.  The  factors  which  are  felt  to  control  a 
nation's  "will  to  fight"  are  now  being  studied  and  reinforced 
by  the  systematic  method  of  propaganda.  First,  the  peoples  of 
the  world,  who  do  not  want  another  war,  must  be  persuaded 
by  their  governments  to  accept  the  belief  that  that  war  is  the 
only  possible  solution  to  international  problems.  Second,  sys- 
tematic preparations  must  be  made  so  that  the  civilian  popu- 
lation can  bear  the  strain  of  the  next  war. 

These  two  basic  problems  demand  that  any  future  war 
must  be  disguised  as  a  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  ideals 
of  the  people — Freedom  and  Democracy  in  the  case  of  the 
democracies.  The  slogans  of  Germany's  fight  against  "encir- 
clement" or  of  American  "hemispherical"  defense  are  typical 
of  the  type  of  propaganda  in  current  use. 

The  danger  of  war  to  real  democracy  is  twofold.  It  must 
resist  Fascist  aggression  from  the  outside.  It  must  watch  that, 
in  resisting  external  Fascist  aggression,  it  does  not  become  a 
Fascist  state  at  home.  Granting  that  war  preparations  are 
essential,  the  problem  is  to  maintain  a  foreign  policy  which 
is  consistent  with  democratic  aims  and  which  will  preserve 
democratic  methods  and  procedures. 

In  the  next  war,  the  type  of  strain  which  air  attack  will 
inevitably  set  up  is  now  well  known.  Air  raids  in  England  in 
1914-1918  showed  clearly  the  effect  on  civilian  morale.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  maximum  number  of  planes  actually  to 
attack  an  English  area  at  one  time  was  fifteen.  In  eight  raids 
between  May  25  and  August  22,  1917,  twenty  tons  of  bombs 
killed  401  and  wounded  983  persons.  All  these  were  daylight 
raids.  In  twenty  raids  between  September  1917,  and  May 
1918,  fifty  tons  of  bombs  killed  435  and  wounded  980.  On 
the  casualty  basis  the  latter  raids  were  only  half  as  successful 
as  the  first.  But  all  the  latter  were  night  raids.  The  psycho- 
logical effect  and  strain  created  more  than  compensated  for 
the  relatively  fewer  casualties  per  bomb  ton.  This  effect — the 
terror  by  night — has  often  been  underestimated  by  technical 
military  writers.  In  1917  it  was  estimated  that  some  300,000 
Londoners  spent  their  nights  in  Underground  Railway  sta- 
tions, and  another  500,000  slept  in  cellars. 

The  further  importance  of  casualties  caused  in  the  civil 
population  is  that  the  "information  spread"  is  far  greater  and 
more  disturbing  than  that  of  a  similar  number  in  the  actual 
front  line.  The  mass  responses  given  in  England  to  aerial 
attack  are  of  considerable  interest.  In  England,  each  area 
bombed  produced  at  once  a  special  local  crop  of  spy  stories. 
In  Hull  in  January  1915,  a  raid  on  the  unprotected  town 
caused  sixty-four  casualties.  Rioting  broke  out,  and  all  shops 
with  even  approximately  German  names  were  attacked.  In 
May  1917,  at  Hythe,  after  a  raid  the  people  attacked  the  lo- 
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cal  airdrome,  stoned  the  mechanics  and  attempted  to  destroy 
the  hangars,  because  of  the  lack  of  defense.  In  both  the  Tyne- 
side  and  Hull  area  thousands  of  people  from  the  congested 
districts  left  the  towns  at  night  to  sleep  in  the  open  fields. 

THE  SPANISH  WAR  HAS  BEEN  A  GRAPHIC  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE 
development  of  air  war  since  1918.  In  this  war  no  large  scale 
air  forces  were  involved.  It  is  estimated  that  General  Franco 
had  between  800  and  900  efficient  military  machines  and  the 
Republican  Government  from  500  to  600  machines  of  which 
only  a  few  were  good  military  types.  The  bombing  of  Guer- 
nica in  April  1937  was  the  beginning  of  the  real  air  war.  In 
November  1938,  a  systematic  large  scale  air  war  was  started. 
Various  observers  had  reported  that  the  air  attacks  on  the 
Spanish  people  up  to  that  time  had  not  produced  any  break 
in  morale — in  spite  of  the  defective  air  defense,  which  had 
not  adequate  anti-aircraft  guns  or  combat  planes. 

Then,  in  November  1938,  General  Franco  published  a  list 
of  105  Catalonian  towns  which  would  be  bombarded  unless 
the  Spanish  government  surrendered.  In  December  the  aerial 
bombardment  started  on  some  of  these  towns,  only  a  few  of 
which,  such  as  Barcelona,  had  any  air  defense.  Most  towns, 
however,  had  some  type  of  bomb  proof  shelter  system.  Inside 
five  days  over  thirty  towns  were  bombed  with  a  casualty  list 
of  approximately  300  dead  and  1000  wounded.  It  was  calcu- 
lated that  the  maximum  number  of  planes  which  General 
Franco  had  available  for  this  purpose  was  200,  but  the  weak- 
ness of  the  government  air  force  enabled  these  planes  to  make 
numerous  raids  daily.  Until  December  23,  air  bombardment 
was  systematically  carried  out,  but  on  this  day  as  the  main 
Insurgent  offensive  was  launched,  the  air  force  concentrated 
its  attention  on  the  Spanish  government  military  positions. 
As  these  positions  were  taken  the  Insurgent  air  force  con- 
tinued to  bomb  very  heavily  the  towns  next  in  the  line  of  re- 
treat and  also  the  refugees,  both  military  and  civilian,  from 
these  towns.  As  the  military  advance  continued,  the  aerial 
bombardment  of  Barcelona  itself  increased. 

On  January  18,  the  Spanish  government  ordered  all  radios 
to  be  surrendered  inside  of  four  days.  This  was  done  to  try  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  the  Insurgent  propaganda  on  a  hun- 
gry civilian  population  whose  morale  was  beginning  to  break 
under  the  strain  of  over  two  years  of  war,  with  its  constant 
record  of  defeat,  carried  on  without  any  adequate  outside  aid 
and  with  the  accumulative  effects  of  aerial  bombardment  be- 
ginning to  tell.  During  January  23  and  24,  the  aerial  bom- 
bardment was  increased  in  intensity  so  that  air  raids  became 
practically  continuous.  Observers  reported  that  the  fear  and 
strain  of  hearing  planes  was  worse  than  the  actual  bombing. 
On  January  20,  Barcelona  had  fallen.  Similar  tactics  of  the 
constant  bombing  of  refugees  on  the  roads  and  in  trains  was 
systematically  continued  so  that  no  respite  was  given  either 
to  the  military  or  the  civilian  population.  The  broken  morale 
could  not  be  rebuilt  and  remains  of  the  Spanish  government 
army,  with  many  of  its  civilian  supporters,  had  to  find  refuge 
in  France.  It  is  reported  that  when  a  few  Spanish  govern- 
ment fighting  planes  crossed  over  the  refugee  columns  to  en- 
gage some  Insurgent  bombers,  the  panic-stricken  refugees  ran 
shrieking  into  the  ditch  on  the  roadside.  Only  those  who  were 
too  weary  to  care  marched  on  for  the  French  border. 
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As  a  result  of  this  weight  ot  military  armament  and  his 
systematic  use  of  this  air  force,  General  Franco  was  able  to 
march  his  troops  over  a  mountain  country  covered  with  snow 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  a  day  and  to  break  through  elabo- 
rately prepared  defensive  positions  held  by  troops  with  con- 
siderable training  and  fighting  experience  but  with  inferior 
military  equipment. 

There  is  little  hope  that  any  method  of  defense  can  stop 
aerial  attack.  Lord  Baldwin's  famous  phrase  "the  bomber 
will  always  get  through"  is  as  valid  today  as  when  it  was 
spoken  a  few  years  ago.  The  weight  of  future  aerial  bom- 
bardment will  be  much  greater  than  the  worst  that  the  Span- 
ish peoplfe  had  to  suffer,  for  the  Spanish  War  was  a  restricted 
war.  The  Spanish  war  has  established  beyond  a  doubt  the 
effectiveness  of  air  war  in  breaking  civilian  morale — and  this 
result  was  obtained  without  the  use  of  the  airplane's  most 
effective  morale  breaker,  poison  gas. 

IN    THE  EVENT  OF  WAR  ABROAD  THE  UNITED   STATES  WILL  HAVE 

to  face  peculiar  problems.  Modern  Fascist  methods  of  penetra- 
tion mean  that  in  another  war,  propaganda  attempts  to  dis- 
integrate American  morale  will  be  better  organized  than  they 
were  in  the  1914-1918  war.  The  type  of  propaganda  then 
used  by  pro-German  forces  in  this  country  has  been  fully 
analyzed;  the  German  propagandists  were  definitely  inferior 
then  to  their  Allied  opponents.  This  is  no  longer  true  today. 
The  systematic  development  of  the  Nazi  propaganda  ma- 
chine is  one  of  the  most  impressive  factors  of  the  new  Reich. 
Inside  Germany  and  in  German  communities  outside  it, 
Nazi  propaganda  has  a  striking  record  of  achievement.  Out- 
side Germany  it  has  thus  far  been  successful  only  with  power- 
ful pro-Fascist  groups,  or  in  comparatively  helpless  adjacent 
countries. 

One  aspect  of  the  American  problem  is  the  ease  with  which 
rumor  and  action  based  on  that  rumor  can  take  place,  espe- 
cially since  the  day  of  the  radio.  A  most  recent  example  of 
what  can  happen  is  given  by  the  reaction  to  the  Orson  Welles' 
adaptation  of  H.  G.  Wells'  story,  "The  War  of  the  Worlds," 
Sunday,  October  30,  1938.  The  broadcast  took  place  in  a  play 
series  which  was  already  well  established  and  four  formal 
indications  that  it  was  the  dramatization  of  the  novel  were 
given.  Yet  the  war  scare  was  nation-wide. 

That  scare  was  not  the  first  of  the  type.  In  January  1926, 
Father  Ronald  Knox  broadcast  from  the  Edinburgh  studio  of 
the  British  Broadcasting  Company  an  imaginary  story  called 
'Broadcasting  the  Barricades."  He  described  a  revolutionary 
uprising  of  the  British  unemployed.  The  B.B.C.  and  the  news- 
papers were  bombarded  with  queries. 

Both  of  these  incidents  occurred  in  a  prepared  situation — 
the  British  incident  a  few  months  before  the  British  general 
strike,  the  American  incident  after  the  Munich  crisis.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  American  queries  was  what  should  the 
individual  do  in  the  coming  poison  gas  attack.  The  people 
who  were  affected  were  not  those  who  listened  to  the  whole 
broadcast  but  those  who  only  heard  a  section  of  it.  At  the 
time  the  broadcast  was  taking  place,  C.  E.  Hooper,  Inc.  car- 
ried out  a  routine  research  radio  check  of  5000  telephone  calls 
to  determine  the  radio  audience  for  the  various  programs 
being  broadcast.  They  report  that  at  this  time  the  Charlie 
McCarthy  program  had  approximately  82.5  percent  of  the 
radio  audience  listening  to  it  while  9  percent  of  the  listeners 
were  dialed  to  miscellaneous  local  stations,  and  that  only  8.5 
percent  were  listening  to  the  Orson  Welles  program.  The 
newspaper  account  shows  quite  clearly  that  the  disturbance 
was  caused  not  so  much  by  the  broadcast  as  by  reports  of  the 


broadcast  relayed  to  various  groups  in  theaters,  churches  and 
in  the  street  by  individuals  who  had  heard  only  part  of  it. 
This  is  the  characteristic  mechanism  of  rumor  spreading. 
Its  basis  is  a  state  of  expectancy  and  slight  alarm  in  which 
the  true  factors  of  the  situation  are  disregarded  and  an  alarm- 
ist distortion  given  to  some  relatively  unimportant  part  of  a 
real  incident.  The  dangerous  information  is  generally  spread 
by  secondhand  interpretations  of  an  original  account. 

The  beginning  of  a  war  situation  is  the  most  fertile  ground 
for  the  generation  and  growth  of  these  rumors.  The  whole 
war  period  is  always  characterized  by  the  spread  of  rumors 
because  of  the  mental  tension  created.  It  is,  however,  charac- 
teristic that  each  special  development  produces  diverse  inter- 
pretation of  very  simple  incidents. 

THE   NEXT   WAR  WITH    ITS   DISTORTED  ACCOUNTS   OF   AERIAL   SUC- 

cess  and  defeats  will  be  an  ideal  situation  for  exploitation  of 
these  mechanisms.  In  event  of  United  States'  support  of  the 
European  democracies  in  either  a  European  or  Asiatic  war, 
American  democracy  may  not  have  to  face  a  direct  military 
attack  on  its  morale  but  it  will  have  to  face  the  utilization 
of  its  own  complexities  by  propaganda  campaigns  to  affect 
its  support  of  other  democracies.  It  is  probable  that  this  sup- 
port will  be  mainly  industrial  rather  than  military.  Even  so, 
industrial  assistance  will  be  attacked  by  the  same  weapons. 
The  most  promising  method  of  meeting  this  attack  is  the 
maintenance  of  the  maximum  possible  amount  of  full  and 
free  discussion,  to  publish  accurate  accounts  of  success  and 
failure  on  the  military  and  naval  fronts,  to  carefully  define 
the  war  aims  and  to  show  how  these  war  aims  are  really  go- 
ing to  be  carried  out.  If  a  democracy  shirks  any  of  these 
duties,  it  runs  the  risk  of  being  undermined  by  the  enemy 
propagandists  who  will  be  able  to  make  full  use  of  all  sup- 
pressions and  distortions  in  which  the  democracy  allows  it- 
self to  indulge. 

Professor  Harold  Lasswell  has  shown  that  it  was  Presi 
dent  Wilson,  with  his  facility  for  "epitomizing  the  aspira- 
tions of  all  humanity"  by  his  declaration  of  war  on  all 
autocracies,  who  was  the  ablest  Allied  propagandist.  As  the 
war  strain  increased  in  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  it 
was  to  him  that  the  growing  movement  of  German  revolt 
against  its  own  militarism  looked  to  make  peace,  not  in  the 
interests  of  "victory"  but  in  the  interest  of  humanity.  In  this 
great  effort  Wilson  failed — but  the  lesson  of  his  failure  is 
clear.  It  is  the  function  of  all  liberal  opinion,  and  especially 
of  American  liberal  opinion,  to  mobilize  its  forces  so  that 
this  failure  will  not  be  repeated. 

"Honesty  is  the  best  policy"  is  not  only  a  good  slogan,  it 
is  also  the  only  efficient  practice.  Whether  the  democracies 
can  be  honest  will  depend  on  the  effectiveness  with  which  they 
can  deal  with  Fascist,  imperialist  and  capitalistic  interests 
which  lurk  within  their  midst.  This  course  requires  consid- 
erable political  courage.  It  implies  that  the  democratic  con- 
trol of  the  army  can  be  maintained  in  another  war  situation 
and  that  industrial  interests  will  be  compelled  to  place  all 
their  resources  at  the  services  of  the  state.  The  policy  of 
abandoning  democracy  for  the  duration  of  a  war  may  mean 
its  destruction  after  a  war.  If  these  political  attitudes  are  not 
adopted  and  practiced,  then  any  action  against  outside  Fascist 
aggression  may  well  result  in  a  "victory"  which  will  only 
mean  Fascist  domination  at  home.  Because  it  may  be  spared 
the  horror  of  an  air  war,  America  has  a  sacred  duty  to  hu- 
manity to  see  that  if  another  "war  to  end  aggression"  takes 
place  the  outcome  is  not  the  tragic  failure  that  "the  war  to 
end  war"  has  been. 
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Rumblings  in  the  Philippines 


by  ERNEST  O.  HAUSER 

The  Philippines  figure  in  newspaper  headlines  as  a  tactically  significant  archi- 
pelago headed  for  independence  in  the  path  of  Japanese  ambition — but  it 
remains  for  a  Survey  Graphic  special  writer  in  the  Orient  to  report  on  an 
amazing  development  within  the  islands  themselves.  Mr.  Hauser  describes 
the  far  flung  agrarian  revolt  which  he  witnessed,  and  the  direct  methods 
through  which  President  Quezon  has  attempted  to  introduce  a  land-reform 
program  after  his  recent  visit  to  Mexico. 


ON  SEVERAL    POINTS   OF   THE    ISLAND   OF    LUZON,  SOMETHING 

has  broken  out  that  looks  very  much  like  an  agrarian 
revolution.  President  Quezon's  special  message  to  the 
National  Assembly,  asking  for  an  emergency  appropria- 
tion of  $250,000  to  maintain  peace  and  order,  reveals  the 
gravity  of  the  situation. 

It  began  with  the  announcement  of  a  "social  justice" 
program  by  the  President.  Manuel  Quezon  had  stood  for 
liberal  ideas  before,  but  a  trip  to  Mexico  in  1937  seems  to 
have  convinced  him  of  the  necessity  of  a  battle  against 
agricultural  feudalism.  The  wide  economic  and  social  gap 
between  the  few  owners  of  large  landed  estates  and  the 
millions  of  Filipino  have-nots  who  till  the  soil  as  farm- 
hands or  tenant  farmers  led  him  to  lay  down  some  basic 
demands.  Among  them  was  the  postulate  of  a  minimum 
wage  and  the  somewhat  hazy  idea  of  a  "distributive  state." 
The  program  was  widely  advertised  and  taken  seriously 
by  the  poverty  stricken  farmers.  Dramatic  events  which 
took  place  in  the  spring  of  1939  were  its  first  tangible 
result. 

One  morning  in  the  middle  of  February,  the  provin- 
cial editor  of  a  Manila  newspaper  telephoned  me  and 
asked  me  to  go  up  with  him  to  Pampanga  Province. 
Trouble  had  been  brewing  and  the  farmers  had  sched- 
uled a  mass  meeting.  They  had  sent  a  message  to  Mala- 
canan  Palace  asking  the  President  to  come  and  argue  it 
out  with  them.  Quezon  had  accepted. 

The  place  was  well  chosen.  Pampanga,  one  of  the  rich- 
est sugar  provinces  in  the  Island,  could  be  taken  as  an 
outstanding  example  of  the  prevailing  agricultural  sys- 
tem. Thousands  of  tenant  farmers  were  living  there  in 
an  almost  medieval  serfdom.  The  President's  social  justice 
program  had  found  an  immediate  response.  The  Socialist 
group,  with  headquarters  in  San  Fernando,  had  asked  for 
more  than  words.  The  meeting  was  to  be  run  by  the 
Socialists. 

The  night  before,  a  group  of  farmers  had  destroyed 
the  fish  pond  of  a  wealthy  landowner.  Reason:  the  river, 
in  which  the  pond  had  been  built,  was  public  property. 
This  act  was  typical  of  the  brand  of  Filipino  socialism 
which  now,  for  the  first  time,  created  a  serious  problem. 
It  was  more  than  misinterpretation  of  Marxian  doctrines. 
The  tenant  farmers,  living  under  a  vicious  system  of 
sharecropping,  had  conceived,  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory, the  injustice  of  this  system. 
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It  was  the  old  story  of  sharecropping.  Half  their  crops 
were  given  to  the  planters  as  rent.  To  buy  the  essentials 
of  life,  they  had  to  borrow.  And  when  harvest  time  came 
along,  they  found  that  the  other  half  of  the  crops  just 
covered  their  debts — if,  indeed,  there  was  not  a  debt 
account  carried  over  into  the  next  year.  Those  who  were 
paid  in  cash,  as  farm  workers,  had  to  be  satisfied  with 
50  to  80  centavos  (1  centavo  equals  l/2  cent  U.S.)  a  day, 
with  some  getting  as  little  as  35  centavos. 

Sugar  production  in  the  Philippines,  however,  is  based 
on  a  system  far  more  complex  than  the  bilateral  relation- 
ship between  planters  and  sharecroppers.  The  milling 
of  the  sugar  cane  is  done  under  a  cooperative  system 
under  which  the  planters  are  faring  badly  enough.  Some 
twenty  years  ago,  when  the  American  market  demanded 
high  grades  of  sugar  which  made  the  establishment  of 
modern  factories  necessary,  native  and  foreign  capitalists 
were  willing  to  build  these  factories  provided  they  could 
rely  on  a  continuous  supply  of  sugar  cane  from  the  sur- 
rounding farms.  These  farm  lands  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  planters  who  had  no  capital  of  their  own.  Thus  a 
cooperative  relationship,  under  which  the  planter  fur- 
nished the  cane  and  the  capitalists  the  mill,  suggested 
itself. 

Crude  manufacturing  methods  were  replaced  by  an 
up-to-date  mechanical  process.  Sugar  mills,  or  "centrals," 
sprang  up  all  over  the  country.  And,  as  the  farmers  could 
not  pay  cash  for  the  benefit  of  modern  milling,  they  paid 
in  kind — just  as  their  tenants  paid  them.  Long  term  con- 
tracts between  millers  and  planters  provided  for  a  share- 
cropping  system  under  which  the  centrals  retained  half 
of  the  crops  as  compensation  for  their  services,  leaving 
the  other  half  to  the  planters. 

Hence,  the  situation  could  not  be  solved  by  simply  ad- 
justing the  relationship  between  two  producing  elements: 
planters  and  sharecroppers  (or  workers).  Without  the 
active  cooperation  of  the  millers,  who  constitute  the  most 
powerful  element  in  the  entire  set-up,  social  justice  could 
hardly  be  realized.  The  millers,  however,  standing  by 
their  long  term  contracts,  were  adamant. 

This  vicious  circle,  it  seems,  could  only  be  broken 
through  an  alliance  of  planters  and  workers.  The  two 
actually  producing  factors  combined  might  have  been 
able  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  powerful  centrals 
which  enjoy  the  lion's  share  of  the  profit.  As  it  is,  how- 
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ever,  the  planters  are  as  much  cowed  by  the  millers  as 
the  workers  are  cowed  by  the  planters.  Individual  plant- 
ers are  dependent  on  their  mill  for  a  great  many  things — 
especially  for  credit.  The  Socialists,  who  have  organized 
tenants  and  workers,  have  not  been  able  to  break  the 
planter-miller  front. 

Gandhi  and  Buddha — Filipino  Models 

SAN  FERNANDO  WAS  GAILY  DECORATED,  AND  THERE  WAS  AN 
improvised  platform  in  front  of  the  cathedral — or  rather 
in  front  of  what  was  the  cathedral  until  a  week  before, 
when  they  had  the  big  fire.  The  remaining  facade,  with 
its  hollow  windows,  was  still  a  fine  example  of  Spanish 
baroque  architecture. 

Groups  of  farmers  were  strolling  through  the  streets. 
Their  slim  figures,  with  their  dark  brown  faces  and  their 
long  brightly  colored  shirts,  looked  almost  festive.  Obvi- 
ously, the  mass  meeting,  breaking  the  routine  of  their 
humdrum  lives  and  giving  them  a  chance  to  hear  die 
President  speak,  was  a  fiesta.  There  was  no  undertow  of 
violence. 

Finally  the  groups  formed  a  solid  wall  of  brightly 
dressed  humanity  around  the  house  of  Abad  Santos,  their 
leader.  When  we  nudged  our  way  in,  we  found  him  in  a 
remote  little  study,  surrounded  by  an  impressive  library 
of  court  decisions  and  legal  volumes.  Don  Pedro  Abad 
Santos,  "supremo"  of  the  Philippine  Socialists,  is  a  lawyer 
by  profession.  This  is  not  the  only  thing  Don  Pedro  has 
in  common  with  Mahatma  Gandhi.  An  ascetic  little  man 
with  a  slightly  supernatural  smile,  he  looks  like  a  second 
edition  of  die  Indian  saint.  And  saint  indeed  he  is  to  those 
thousands  of  farm  workers  who  were  crowding  the  halls 
and  rooms  of  his  modest  wooden  home  while  he  was 
talking  to  us.  Non-violence — a  fair  distribution  of  the 
wealth  that  is  sugar  and  the  wealth  that  is  rice— a  decent 
way  of  living  for  the  Filipino  farm  worker.  "This" — 
he  looked  slowly  around — "is  a  revolution;  an  agrarian 
revolution."  The  planters?  He  smiles.  If  they  could  be 
convinced  that  their  plight  is  our  plight,  the  battle  would 
be  won.  Despite  the  heat,  Don  Pedro  wore  a  jacket  of 
thick  white  flannel,  and  it  looked  as  if  his  incredibly 
frail  body  might  start  shivering  any  minute. 

Don  Pedro's  enemies  admit  that  he  is  sincere.  He  has 
sprung  from  a  wealthy  family,  has  enjoyed  a  thorough 
education,  and  he  has  quit — like  Gandhi — his  profitable 
law  practice  to  help  the  poor. 

The  great  antagonist  of  the  little  supremo  is  Don  Jose 
de  Leon,  owner  of  the  Pampanga  Sugar  Development 
Company,  largest  mill  in  Pampanga  and  one  of  the  larg- 
est in  the  archipelago.  The  two  exponents  of  sugar  cap- 
ital and  sugar  labor  could  not  be  impersonated  more 
perfectly  on  any  stage.  The  sickly  little  ascetic  was  con- 
fronted by  a  fat,  sedate,  contented  looking  Buddha— the 
other  extreme,  biologically. 

Don  Jose— or,  as  his  friends  call  him,  Don  Pepito— 
received  us  in  his  home.  Thick  walls  kept  the  heat  out  of 
the  spacious  halls.  Reclining  in  an  arm  chair,  his  shirt 
of  yellow  silk  half  open,  Don  Pepito  looked  comfortable 
and  at  ease.  Only  his  slanted  eyes,  betraying  a  strain  of 
Chinese  blood,  were  not  quite  in  keeping  with  his  im- 
pression of  composure.  Don  Pepito,  despite  his  seventy- 
one  years,  was  alert,  sanguine,  and  very  much  alive. 

In  his  sugar  central,  he  explained  with  mild  emphasis, 
a  certain  measure  of  social  justice  is  already  practiced. 
There  is  not  a  single  worker  who  receives  less  than  a 
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peso  (50  cents)  a  day,  and  the  average  wage  is  $1.65. 
Living  quarters,  medicine,  and  other  services  are  free, 
and  each  worker  receives  a  peso  extra  on  his,  Don  Pepi- 
to's,  birthday.  For  Don  Pepito,  wealthiest  individual  Fil- 
ipino on  die  Islands,  sympathizes  with  his  workers. 

He  sympathizes  with  his  planters,  too — they  receive  a 
share  of  55  percent  of  their  sugar  crops,  which  is  more 
than  most  centrals  will  concede.  A  larger  share,  he  says, 
would  ruin  "Pasudeco,"  the  Pampanga  Sugar  Develop- 
ment Company.  For  sugar  milling,  Don  Pepito  said,  has 
become  a  speculative  industry,  just  like  mining.  With 
the  independence  of  the  Islands  only  six  years  off,  with 
the  imminent  closing  of  the  free  American  market,  the 
Philippine  sugar  industry  is  likely  to  be  doomed.  Only 
six  years  to  recover  the  investment.  .  .  . 

President  Quezon  to  the  Rescue 

IT    WAS    LATE    IN    THE    AFTERNOON    WHEN    THE    LARGE    BLACK 

car  with  license  plate  No.  1  arrived  in  front  of  the  ca- 
thedral. Filipino  No.  1,  dressed  in  a  flawless  white  suit 
and  shining  riding  boots,  elbowed  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  unprotected.  Up  on  the  platform,  he  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Socialist  supremo  who  said  that  this  man, 
Manuel  Quezon,  was  the  only  member  of  the  govern- 
ment who  felt  with  the  masses.  He  added  some  remarks 
about  the  Secretary  of  Justice  who  "just  sits  there"- 
which  were  wildly  applauded,  for  the  Secretary  of  Justice 
is  the  little  supremo's  brother. 

Quezon  spoke  to  the  farmers:  "It  is  not  my  mouth  that 
speaks  to  you,"  he  said,  "it  is  my  heart."  As  he  went  on, 
he  was  interrupted  by  much  cheerful  applause.  There 
was  no  question  as  to  his  popularity  with  these  simple 
farmhands.  Looking  down  upon  those  fifteen  thousand 
Filipino  workers  who  stood  there  in  the  hot  afternoon 
sun,  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  was  hardly  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  a  revolution. 

Quezon  spoke  until  the  sky  was  of  a  pale  yellow  and 
the  first  bats  flew  through  the  hollow  windows  of  the 
burned  cathedral  on  the  other  side  of  the  square.  "Give 
us  arms,  as  the  workers  of  Mexico  have  been  armed," 
said  little  Don  Pedro  in  his  speech. 

"You  don't  have  to  arm  yourselves  to  assert  your 
rights,"  countered  Quezon.  "You  are  entitled  to  better 
treatment,  and  I  promise  to  improve  your  lot."  He  warned 
the  sugar  centrals  that,  unless  they  voluntarily  increased 
the  crop  shares  of  their  planters,  so  that  the  planters  could 
give  better  shares  to  their  tenants,  he  would  force  them 
to  do  so. 

To  understand  the  wave  of  violence  that  swept  the 
peaceful  Pampanga  countryside  less  than  three  weeks 
after  the  President  had  spoken  to  the  farmers,  one  has 
to  cast  a  glance  into  the  neighboring  province  of  Bulacan. 
While  the  problem  there  is  rice  and  not  sugar,  the  griev- 
ances of  the  sharecroppers  are  fundamentally  the  same: 
a  burden  of  debts,  and  a  near-starvation  level  of  living. 
Things  had  come  to  a  pitch  on  the  hacienda  of  Buena- 
vista,  a  landed  property  of  tremendous  extent,  owned  by 
the  Dominican  friars  of  the  San  Juan  de  Dios  Hospital 
in  Manila. 

Under  the  influence  of  local  agitators  and  under  the 
spell  of  the  President's  social  justice  program  the  8000 
tenants  of  Buenavista  had  refused  to  deliver  the  due  share 
of  their  crops  to  the  friars,  arguing  that  the  Church  had 
acquired  die  title  to  the  lands  in  an  illegal  way  during 
the  time  of  Spanish  domination.  President  Quezon,  aware 
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of  the  general  importance  of  the  case,  had  worked  out  a 
plan  under  which  the  Philippine  government  would  lease 
the  hacienda  from  the  friars  (who  were  tired  of  man- 
aging this  cumbersome  piece  of  property  themselves)  and 
sublet  it  to  the  farmers  on  easy  terms.  He  had  given  them 
a  chance  to  approve  this  project  in  a  plebiscite. 

Before  the  plebiscite  could  take  place,  the  8000  tenants 
organized  themselves  and  their  armed  societies,  Atina  Na 
(Already  Ours)  and  Dumating  Na  (The  Day  Has 
Come),  thwarted  official  preparations.  The  fact  that  the 
very  people  who  were  to  benefit  by  the  cooperative 
scheme  of  the  government  revolted  against  it  does  not 
prove  much — in  the  Philippines.  Half-baked  ideas  are  fed 
to  the  masses  by  dissatisfied  local  politicians,  and  these 
ignorant  and  largely  illiterate  farmers  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  have  enough  sound  judgment  of  their  own. 

Thus,  ten  days  after  his  appearance  at  San  Fernando, 
Quezon  once  more  climbed  into  the  big  car  with  the  No. 
1  license  plate  and  went  up  to  San  Ildefonso,  one  of  the 
two  towns  that  belong  to  the  Buenavista  estate,  lock,  stock 
and  barrel.  Thanks  to  the  provincial  editor  of  the  Manila 
paper,  I  witnessed  this  event,  too.  The  scene  was  the 
town's  elementary  school,  and  the  tenants  and  village 
lieutenants  were  sitting  on  their  benches  like  school  chil- 
dren expecting  a  painful  spanking.  Quezon  had  brought 
his  riding  whip  along,  and  placed  it  eloquently  on  the 
table  in  front  of  his  chair  before  he  started  to  speak. 
Then,  looking  around  without  a  smile,  he  said,  "What 
is  this — a  revolution?" 

In  a  unique  demonstration  of  direct  government,  the 
President  started  his  argument  with  the  farmers,  and  he 
got  his  answers.  With  much  respect  and  with  much  firm- 
ness, they  stood  to  their  points.  Some  of  them  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  they  would  be  better  off  under  the  gov- 
ernment than  they  were  under  their  present  landlords, 
and  some  said  that,  if  Quezon  would  only  expropriate  the 
friars,  they  would  not  have  to  pay  any  rent  at  all.  Quezon, 
gliding  into  a  lighter  mood,  told  them  that  he  couldn't 
buy  the  estate:  there  wasn't  enough  money.  But  he  said 
that  he  would  lease  the  hacienda  right  now,  without 
plebiscite. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  first  acts  of  violence  occurred. 
Armed  bands  of  farmers  burned  the  fields,  carried  away 
some   rice   which   belonged    to   the   landlords,   destroyed 
property   and    terrorized   the   countryside.   The    violence 
spread  into  nearby  Pampanga,  where  suave  little  Pedro 
Abad  Santos  was  unable  to  keep  his  stolid 
Socialists  out  of  trouble.  Under 
the  impact  of  more  ag- 
gressive  agi- 


tators from  the  rice  country,  their  stolidity  broke  down 
and  the  first  shots  went  off. 

In  the  ensuing  battle  between  five  hundred  farmer 
and  a  group  of  "vigilantes"  (special  guards),  in  whicl 
guns,  knives  and  clubs  were  used  indiscriminately,  twelvi 
victims  had  to  be  rushed  to  the  provincial  hospitals 
Other  encounters  followed,  mass  arrests  were  made,  anc 
the  President  sent  two  hundred  constabulary  soldiers  eacl 
to  Pampanga  and  Bulacan.  At  the  same  time,  he  askec 
the  National  Assembly  for  an  appropriation  of  $250,00( 
to  cope  with  the  emergency. 

Feudalism  vs.  Justice 

CERTAINLY,  THE  EVILS  WHICH  ARE  AT  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THI 
agrarian  problem  cannot  be  eradicated  in  a  hurry.  Th< 
power  of  the  sugar  centrals  rests  on  their  contracts  wit! 
the  planters,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  Philippini 
Constitution  guarantees  the  sanctity  of  contracts.  Thus 
while  government  propaganda  has  made  the  masses  o 
farmers  and  laborers  for  the  first  time  aware  of  their  situ 
ation,  nothing  much  can  be  done  quickly  to  improve  theii 
lot.  Feudalism,  a  hangover  of  three  centuries,  can  hardl] 
be  brushed  aside  with  governmental  edicts  and  progres 
sive  speeches. 

The  temptations  of  the  feudal  system,  under  which  £ 
small  group  of  hacienda  owners  faces  the  multitude  ol 
simple-minded  and  ignorant  peasants,  are  obvious.  Or 
many  haciendas,  the  division  of  the  crops  is  carried  out  ir 
an  arbitrary  way,  without  proper  accounting  methods 
Hand  in  hand  with  this  practice  goes  the  charging  ol 
outrageous  interest  rates  for  money  loans.  When  they  arc 
paid  back,  in  sugar  cane  or  in  rice,  the  interest  actually 
charged  may  amount  to  100  percent.  Social  justice  has 
not  come  to  the  farm  in  the  provinces  of  the  Philippine 
Commonwealth. 

It  has  not  come  to  the  factory,  either.  With  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  engaged  in  agricultural 
occupations,  it  is  only  natural  that  feudal  concepts  carry 
over  into  urban  industries.  In  the  factories  of  Manila  and 
the  few  other  industrial  centers  of  the  Islands,  wages  are 
low  and  hours  are  long.  Women  and  chil- 
dren who  strip  the  tobacco 
leaves  in  the  cigar  fac- 
tories will 
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Unrest   is   flaring   up   on    Philippine   haciendas.  Has  the  government's  concern  for  the  poor  farmers  fanned  smouldering  fires? 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


International 
"What  is  this — a  revolution?"  demands  President  Quezon 

make  as  little  as  25  centavos  a  day,  while  the  more  highly 
specialized  jobs  may  net  five  or  even  eight  pesos  a  week. 
In  the  mines,  where  work  is  done  under  more  hazardous 
circumstances,  a  minimum  wage  of  one  peso  daily  is 
generally  recognized. 

The  claim  that  wages  paid  in  the  Philippines  are  almost 
three  times  as  high  as  in  the  surrounding  Asiatic  coun- 
tries may  be  true.  Filipino  workers,  as  a  rule,  receive 
higher  wages  than  workers  in  China  and  Japan.  This  ad- 
vantage is  largely  offset,  however,  by  higher  living  costs 
and  certain  demands  introduced  during  four  decades  of 
American  tutelage.  The  result  is  a  level  which  is  not 
higher  than  other  Asiatic  levels;  the  individual  Filipino 
worker  does  not  live  any  better  than  his  brethren  across 
the  China  Seas.  He  is  not  much  better  fed,  either. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  spontaneous  reaction  of 
the  Philippine  workers  and  peasants  to  the  President's 
social  justice  program  was  natural.  Moreover,  the  govern- 
mental campaign  met  with  an  already  germinating  labor 
movement.  There  was  something  like  a  Communist  group 
which  was  illegal  and  whose  leaders  were  behind  locks 
and  bars,  and  there  was  the  Socialist  group  of  Don  Pedro 
Abad  Santos.  Now,  with  the  start  of  officially  approved 
social  justice,  the  President  pardoned  Crisanto  Evangelista, 
Communist  leader,  who  went  to  Russia  in  a  desperate  ef- 
fort to  cure  his  tuberculosis.  The  Communist  Party  was 
declared  legal  again  and,  in  a  joint  meeting  called  in 
October  1938,  united  with  the  Socialist  Party.  Don  Pedro 
Abad  Santos  became  vice-chairman  of  the  new  proletarian 
group.  It  is  not  a  revolutionary  labor  movement. 

An  analysis  of  the  Philippine  labor  situation  in  the  last 
three  years  shows  that  governmental  encouragement  has 
considerably  hastened  developments  up-country.  During 


the  relatively  short  period  in  which  trade  unions  and 
the  labor  movement  were  stimulated  by  legislative  ac- 
tivities, the  number  of  strikes  has  grown  from  an  insig- 
nificant figure  to  a  total  of  125  cases,  involving  20,000 
workers  (1938).  In  98  out  of  these  125,  wages  were  the 
immediate  reason  for  the  walkout.  This  has  induced  many 
observers  to  believe  that  the  situation  suggests  a  failure  of 
the  President's  social  justice  program.  They  hold  that 
labor  has  been  pampered,  that  the  social  justice  program 
has  deepened  the  cleavage  between  capital  and  labor  with- 
out providing  actual  improvements. 

The  answer  to  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  it  is  entirely 
too  early  to  judge  the  effects  of  the  President's  program. 
Moreover,  it  would  be  unfair  to  accuse  President  Quezon 
of  being  insincere.  During  the  two  peasant  meetings  at 
which  he  appeared,  as  well  as  during  an  interview  with 
him  at  Malacanan  Palace,  I  gained  the  impression  that 
the  agrarian  problem  is  very  near  to  his  heart.  For  the 
time  being,  however,  the  obstacles  in  his  way  appear  to 
be  more  powerful  than  he  himself.  There  are  the  sugar 
barons  who  boast  that  45  percent  of  the  total  government 
revenue  is  derived  from  sugar.  There  are  the  landlords 
who  have  been  deeply  entrenched  for  three  centuries  and 
who  are  an  important  factor  in  the  smooth  working  of  the 
economic  system.  There  are,  finally,  innumerable  small 
town  politicians  and  lawyers. 

Under  the  circumstances,  some  of  the  steps  taken  by  the 
government  may  be  considered  as  encouraging.  A  Rural 
Progress  Administration  has  been  created  with  a  view  to 
"promote  small  land  ownership  and  to  improve  the  living 
conditions  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion." The  new  body  will  enter  into  negotiations  with 
large  estate  owners  for  the  purpose  of  leasing  their  estates 
for  twenty-five  years  with  an  option  to  purchase  within 
that  period.  Besides,  the  lease  contract  which  transferred 
the  troubled  Buenavista  estate  to  the  government  was 
signed  by  President  Quezon  and  the  Archbishop  of  Ma- 
nila in  a  widely  publicized  ceremony. 

While  this  action  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  fu- 
ture course  of  the  agrarian  problem,  much  will  have  to  be 
done  before  Filipino  peasants  can  grasp  the  meaning  of 
the  cooperative  idea.  Already  unrest  has  flared  up  on 
haciendas  all  over  the  country,  where  badly  impoverished 
tenants  look  to  the  government  for  relief.  It  almost  seems 
that  the  government,  aware  of  its  social  responsibility,  has 
started  something  that  is  growing  so  big  that  it  can  no 
longer  be  kept  under  control.  Radical  leaders  are  voicing 
veiled  threats,  including  the  possibility  of  a  general  strike. 
Landlords,  embittered  by  their  disobedient  and  obnoxious 
tenants,  have  started  to  evict  them  by  the  hundreds  and 
to  demolish  their  shabby  little  houses.  From  the  present 
state  of  affairs  it  is  a  far  cry,  indeed,  to  the  officially  adver- 
tised millennium  of  social  justice.  In  the  words  of  the 
President,  this  social  justice  means  "that  laws  are  enacted 
which  will  not  permit  the  exploitation  of  the  employe  by 
his  employer  and  which  will  leave  no  loopholes  that  may 
be  used  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice." 

In  Pampanga,  meanwhile,  the  liquidation  of  tenants' 
crops  proceeds  under  the  protection  of  government  mili- 
tia. According  to  the  local  press,  "tenants  submitted  to 
the  liquidation,  some  of  them  paying  as  much  as  200  pesos 
in  debts  to  their  landlords  and  receiving  practically  noth- 
ing of  the  crops  this  year.  However,  they  were  able  to 
obtain  loans  from  the  landlords  to  finance  the  next  crop 
and  to  maintain  their  families." 
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THROUGH  NEIGHBORS'  DOORWAYS 


Not  the  Same  Crossroads 

by  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 

BY     PRESUMABLY     INCONTROVERTIBLE     MATHEMATICAL    EQUA- 

tions  and  formulae,  comprehensible  only  to  the  elite 
among  scientists,  Professor  Einstein  has  demonstrated  that 
it  is  impossible  to  go  back  to  any  place;  let  alone  starting 
over  again  there  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Regardless 
of  the  bewildering  scientific  explanations,  we  have  to  learn 
that  by  experience.  Aside  from  everything  else,  a  place  is 
not  a  mere  locality  so  much  as  a  state  of  mind  on  the 
part  of  the  person  occupying  it  at  any  given  moment;  for 
each  of  those  present  there  at  the  same  moment  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent place.  Essaying  to  return — say  to  the  Old  Swimmin' 
Hole — after  however  short  an  interval,  the  person  has 
changed,  the  place  itself  has  changed.  And  as  Professor 
Einstein  points  out,  meanwhile  not  only  has  the  whole 
earth,  incessantly  revolving  with  its  sequence  of  night  and 
day  and  their  attendant  kaleidoscope  of  circumstance, 
raced  on  its  season-changing  way  through  space  around 
the  sun  at  a  rate  of  some  1100  miles  a  minute;  but  the 
whole  solar  system  has  gone  away  from  where  it  was, 
never  to  return,  in  a  headlong  rush  toward  Hercules — or 
wherever  it  is  that  we  are  headed  for.  Even  in  the  most 
commonplace  of  human  affairs  we  constantly  discover 
that  door-knocking  Opportunity,  ignored,  goes  away. 
Procedure  apt  to  die  moment  but  neglected  yesterday  is 
immensely  more  difficult  today  and  may  be  quite  impos- 
sible tomorrow.  In  politics — at  this  moment  in  interna- 
tional politics  especially — this  is  peculiarly  true. 

Great  Britain  and  France  just  now  have  issued  seeming- 
ly a  blank  check,  so  to  speak,  pledging  themselves  to 
afford  military  assistance  to  the  extent  of  dieir  ability  to 
any  nation  resisting  aggression  against  its  independence. 
A  very  large  order  that,  representing  a  complete  about- 
face  from  their  posture  as,  after  their  surrender  to  Hitler 
at  Munich  last  September,  they  watched  and  in  effect 
assisted  in  the  kidnaping  of  Czechoslovakia.  As  these 
words  are  written,  Italian  guns  and  bombs  with  over- 
whelming force  have  blasted  out  the  independence  of  piti- 
ful little  largely  Mohammedan  Albania,  across  the  way 
from  Italy,  with  intent  to  remove  the  last  obstacle  to 
Italian  command  of  the  Adriatic  and  add  another  Ethiopia 
to  the  "Italian  Empire." 

Be  what  may  the  outcome  of  today's  circumstances, 
what  Great  Britain  appears  to  have  chosen  under  condi- 
tions immeasurably  different  and  more  difficult  is  essen- 
tially what  it  had  a  chance  but  refused  to  choose  fourteen 
years  ago  when  things  were  completely  favorable  and  the 
price  involved  was  relatively  negligible.  Now  it  is  "fishing 
behind  the  net,"  and  wise  is  he  who  can  foresee  the  out- 
come. It  is  timely  to  read  and  ponder  die  story  in  die  Ara- 
bian Nights,  of  the  fisherman  who  believed  the  solemn 
oaths  of  die  'Efrit  and  let  him  out  of  the  botde  which  his 
net  brought  up  out  of  the  sea.  It  was  quite  another  matter 
to  put  the  'Efrit  back  again,  even  if  one  could  catch  him; 
particularly  since  the  first  diing  die  'Efrit  did  upon  get- 
ting out  was  to  kick  die  bottle  back  into  the  sea.  A  situ- 
ation remarkably  like  diat  affecting  Germany  and  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles. 


In  September  1924,  it  was  my  privilege  to  hear,  in  the 
Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva  the  discus- 
sions of  the  famous  Protocol  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of 
International  Disputes;  including  those  tremendous,  heart- 
lifting  speeches  in  its  favor  of  MacDonald  and  Herriot, 
representing  respectively,  as  prime  ministers,  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France.  The  spirit  of  the  occasion,  flowering  in 
the  unanimous  adoption  of  that  historic  document,  was 
pentecostal — probably  never  before  on  this  earth  was  there 
such  an  outpouring  of  spontaneous  and  at  the  time  sincere 
enthusiasm  for  international  harmony  and  cooperation. 
The  essence  of  that  Protocol,  designed  to  implement  and 
effectuate  the  principal  intent  of  die  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  was  a  declaration  for  the  drastic  reduc- 
tion and  limitation  of  armaments,  and  for  the  guarantee 
by  all  of  the  security  of  each.  In  so  many  words,  aggres- 
sion against  the  peace  and  independence  of  any  nation  by 
any  other  was  characterized  as  "international  crime,"  to 
be  resisted  and  suppressed  by  the  physical  and  moral  forces 
of  die  united  world.  At  that  time  the  peoples  of  Europe 
without  exception  were  war-weary  and  impoverished.  The 
whole  world  was  eager  to  put  into  effect  that  embodiment 
of  common  sense  augmented  by  devastating  experience. 

BY    THE   FOLLOWING   SPRING,   HOWEVER,    A   CHANGE   HAD  COME 

over  the  spirit  of  die  British;  political  overturn  had  dis- 
placed, with  hard-boiled  conservatism,  MacDonald  and 
the  ideas  and  ideals  inspiring  him.  Again,  I  was  present 
in  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  League,  to  hear  Aus- 
ten Chamberlain  (older  brodier  of  the  present  British 
prime  minister  and  dien  foreign  secretary)  repudiate  and 
deal  die  death  blow  to  die  Protocol.  The  obligations  im- 
plicit therein  obviously  would  fall  most  heavily  upon  Great 
Britain,  especially  upon  the  British  navy,  to  bear  the  brunt 
in  die  "policing  of  die  world";  they  were  unwilling  to 
assume  those  obligations  .  .  .  even  then  it  was  spoken  of 
as  a  "blank  check." 

Outstanding  in  the  circumstance  was  the  failure  of  the 
United  States,  widi  its  prodigious  moral  and  physical 
power  so  recently  and  so  decisively  demonstrated  in  the 
World  War,  to  display  the  slightest  interest  in  die  enter- 
prise. In  those  days  we  were  acting  officially  toward  the 
League  of  Nations  as  if  it  were  an  aggregation  somehow 
offensive  to  us — not  even  deigning  to  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  its  official  communications.  I  am  not  of  diose 
who  believe  that  it  was  a  mistake  for  the  United  States 
to  participate  in  die  World  War;  diat  we  were  misled  by 
vicious  foreign  propaganda  or  otherwise  hornswoggled 
into  "entanglement."  We  had  our  chance  to  help  "make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy,"  but  ran  out  on  it;  quit 
cold  when  the  Real  Job  was  just  beginning.  We  helped  to 
destroy  the  old  order,  but  in  the  cynical  interplay  of  Amer- 
ican politics  refused  our  share  in  the  building  of  any  to 
replace  it.  We  left  Europe  to  the  chaos  which  we  aided  in 
creating. 

So,  anyway,  Britain  refused  die  responsibility,  and  the 
Protocol  died.  And  history  moved  on  to  diis  day,  itself  the 
logical  result  of  what  happened  and  failed  to  happen  on 
diat  yesterday.  Now,  under  vastly  altered  conditions,  die 
"blank  check"  comes  fordi  again,  and  Great  Britain  and 
and  France  have  signed  it.  There  are  two  'Efrits  now 
where  formerly  diere  was  none. 
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There   was   virtually   no    risk   then;    now   the   risk    has 
become  incalculable. 

The  "Locarno  Treaties"  of  1925,  signed  by  Great  Brit- 
ain, Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Italy  (Mussolini  in  per- 
son), Poland  and  Czechoslovakia;  the  Briand-Kellogg 
Pact  ostensibly  "outlawing  war"  (the  United  States  a  sig- 
natory and  the  Senate  ratifying  in  1929),  we  thought  in 
our  innocence  accomplished  something  .  .  .  they  are  all 
dead  as  Queen  Anne.  We  got  excited  in  1933  about  the 
solemn  agreement  in  which: 

The  President  of  the  German  Reich,  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
Ireland  and  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  seas,  Emperor 
of  India,  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy  .  .  .  conscious  of 
the  special  responsibilities  resulting  from  the  common  signa- 
ture of  the  Locarno  agreements  .  .  .  desiring  to  strengthen 
confidence  in  peace;  reminding  themselves  of  their  pledge 
under  the  Briand-Kellogg  Pact;  declaring  that  the  rights  of 
nations  cannot  be  affected  without  their  own  consent.  .  .  . 

It  sickens  one's  stomach  to  read  all  that  hooey  now. 
Look  at  what  I  wrote  myself  [Survey  Graphic,  July  1933] 
in  exuberance  over  it: 

It  is  a  tremendous  business.  Signor  Mussolini,  premier  and 
dictator  of  Italy,  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  it  the  end  of  the 
war-chapter  in  human  history.  He  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of 
it,  for  it  is  considerably  his  baby.  Chancellor  Hitler  is  en- 
titled to  his  share,  for  it  could  not  have  been  done  had  Ger- 
many refused  to  participate.  .  .  . 

Against  this  hear  the  Cave  Man,  Mussolini  himself, 
nominally  on  March  26,  1939  on  the  twentieth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  first  Fascist  combat  squad,  but 
actually  as  of  date  somewhere  back  in  the  pre-paleolithic: 

No  matter  how  things  go,  we  wish  to  hear  no  more  about 
brotherhood,  sisterhood,  cousins  and  such  other  bastard  rela- 
tionships, because  relationships  between  States  are  relations 
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of  force,  and  these  relations  of  force  are  the  determining  ele- 
ments in  their  policy.  .  .  . 

More  cannon,  more  ships,  more  airplanes,  at  whatever  cost, 
with  whatever  means,  even  if  it  should  mean  the  wiping 
out  of  all  that  is  called  civil  life.  .  .  . 

This,  and  such  as  this,  out  of  the  mouths  of  either  of 
the  two  ego-maniacs  who  now  set  the  tune  for  the  world's 
dance  (and  presently  according  to  the  ancient  rule  must 
pay  the  fiddler  along  with  the  rest)  show  something  of 
the  price  to  go  into  the  "blank  check,"  and  the  kind  of 
people  with  whom  the  business  has  to  be  done.  To  aid 
in  estimating  the  Italian  one,  I  suggest  reading  of  a  close- 
up  of  him*,  several  years  circulating  in  Europe,  but  only 
lately  available  in  English  in  this  country.  Here  you  will 
see  of  how  much  value  is  or  ever  has  been  this  man's 
pledge  or  support  to  anything  or  anybody — even  to  his 
German  "ally"  of  the  moment.  We  know  what  Hitler's 
word  is  worth.  In  any  showdown  doubtless  the  bond  be- 
tween "allies"  in  an  "axis"  will  turn  out  to  be,  like  broth- 
erhood, a  "bastard  relationship." 

Despite  all  the  setbacks  and  the  interval,  be  it  longer  or 
shorter,  of  the  international  chaos  to  which  our  own  folly 
so  greatly  contributed,  the  note  struck  that  September 
day  in  1924  in  the  Protocol  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of 
International  Disputes  still  reverberates;  the  standard  set 
in  that  noble  utterance  awaits  its  certain  fulfilment  in 
time  to  come.  Many  times  in  these  pages  I  have  quoted 
the  old  Negro  who  said  in  a  period  of  impatience: 

"Time  am  de  mostes'  thing  dat  God  Almighty  ain't  got 
nothin'  but." 

SPEAKING  OF  NEGROES,  I  DRAW  TO  THE  ATTENTION  OF  THE 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  the  fact  that  a  few 
days  ago  Marian  Anderson,  the  Negro  singer,  sometimes 
called  the  greatest  contralto  in  America,  who  was  denied 
the  opportunity  to  sing  in  the  D.A.R.  hall  and  the  Cen- 
tral High  School  auditorium  in  Washington,  capital  of 
the  nation  which  freed  her  race,  sang  before  a  great  audi- 
ence including  both  whites  and  Negroes  in  the  municipal 
auditorium  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  received  a  tumul- 
tuous ovation  from  both— in  the  heart  of  the  deep  South 
where  only  two  generations  ago  her  people  were  slaves. 
Perhaps  partly  in  consolation  for  this  relatively  trivial  ex- 
perience of  martyrdom,  Marian  Anderson  is  to  receive 
the  Spingarn  gold  medal,  awarded  annually  to  "the  man 
or  woman  of  African  descent  and  American  citizenship 
who  during  this  year  shall  have  made  the  highest  achieve- 
ment in  any  field  of  human  endeavor." 

Two  years  ago  in  that  same  auditorium  at  Birming- 
ham, the  Civic  Orchestra  featured  the  musically  great 
"Negro  Symphony  No.  1,"  by  the  Negro  Musical  Director 
Dawson,  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  who  with  others  of  his 
race  occupied  a  box.  These  facts  are  pointed  out  in  his 
distinguished  "colyum"  by  John  Temple  Graves,  II,  of 
the  Birmingham  Age-Herald,  who  wonders  if  the  D.A.R. 
have  forgotten  the  5000  Negroes  who  fought  for  America 
in  the  Revolution  which  they  purport  to  commemorate, 
and  Crispus  Attucks,  a  Negro  slave  who,  killed  in  the 
"Boston  Massacre,"  was  the  first  man  to  fall  in  that  Revo- 
lution, and  to  whose  memory  a  monument,  dedicated, 
with  a  speech  by  John  Fiske  and  a  poem  by  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly,  stands  today  in  Boston  Common. 

'  MUSSOLINI,  RED  AXD  BLACK,  by  Armando  Borghi  Translate 
from  the  Itahan  by  Dorothy  Dudley.  New  York,  Freie  ASriterStSSZ 
Paper-bound;  price  75  cents  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
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MODERN  MAN  is  THE  GREAT  DIVIDER.  BY  THE  DIVISION  OF  LABOR, 
by  the  division  of  science  among  specialists,  by  the  division  of 
nations,  according  to  resources,  into  those  that  provide  food 
and  raw  materials  and  those  that  fabricate  goods,  we  have 
won  marvelous  advances  in  material  welfare.  Multiplicity  is, 
as  Henry  Adams  declared,  the  character  of  our  age.  But  we 
have  failed  to  create  any  universal  ethics  to  give  moral  unity 
to  our  multiplicity  as  the  Church  did  to  the  builders  of  the 
Cathedral  at  Chartres.  Religion  no  longer  provides  a  common 
bond;  nor  can  we  return  to  the  folk  ethics  of  small  provinces 
where  men  worked  at  whole  tasks,  exchanged  goods  with 
neighbors,  and  lived  by  a  kind  of  regional  right  and  wrong. 
For  we  have  set  up  a  universal  system  of  communication 
that  daily  brings  the  whole  panorama  of  conflict  before  us, 
and  yet  reveals  nowhere  any  principle  of  reconciliation  or 
common  purpose.  Multiplicity  threatens  to  become  disinte- 
gration. 

Current  literature  is  a  mosaic  of  like  distracted  multiplicity: 
journalism  of  special  situations,  personal  prescriptions,  emo- 
tional outbursts  that  verge  on  hysteria,  sterile  vituperation- 
crisis  literature  with  painfully  little  definition  of  the  nature 
of  the  crisis  or  its  depths.  One  exception  strengthens  us — the 
proclamations  by  author  after  author  in  defense  of  liberty,  and 
of  its  priceless  value  to  human  society.  Posterity  may  find  the 
noblest  gift  of  our  times  in  these  brilliant  tracts  on  liberty 
and  the  need  for  freedom  of  the  spirit  for  the  humblest  man. 
If  we  set  out  to  give  all  men  liberty,  we  shall  have  a  principle 
of  unity  from  which  other  blessings  will  flow,  and  one  of  re- 
ligious nature. 

Our  defense  of  liberty  may  well  begin  with  a  refusal  to  let 
the  dictators  make  us  write  about  them.  We  say  that  if  we 
fight  fascism,  we  must  become  Fascist.  If  we  keep  on  writing 
about  fascism,  we  may  be  likewise  corrupted.  It  is  time  to 
stop  revolving  about  the  axis.  The  winter  of  the  constant  jit- 
ters is  over;  let  us  come  out  of  our  mental  bomb-shelters  and 
look  around  for  a  fresh  idea,  a  new  design,  a  brave  hope. 
War  may  come:  then  let  it  be  a  war  for  something  as  well  as 
against  something.  This  review  is  a  humble  search  for  books 
that  offer  fresh  views,  not  derived  from  despair,  in  indepen- 
dent frames  of  reference,  with  an  awareness  of  our  need  for 
unity.  The  restoration  of  a  sense  of  unity  in  human  life  is  the 
most  profound  service  any  man  can  render  this  generation, 
both  for  action  and  sanity. 

To  read  "Union  Now"  by  Clarence  Streit  is  to  breathe 
fresh  air  again — rare  Alpine  air,  it  is  true,  but  pure.  He  offers 
us  a  new  idea,  audacious  and  visionary,  but  the  most  powerful 
nucleus  for  new  political  thinking  we  have  had  in  years.  In 
brief,  he  proposes  that  the  fifteen  leading  democracies — 
Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  Finland,  France,  Ire- 
land, Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States — 
form  one  federal  government,  with  common  citizenship,  un- 
der a  constitution  patterned  after  the  American  document. 


In  the  Union  Congress,  each  state  of  less  than  twenty-five 
million  shall  have  two  senators,  and  two  more  for  those  with 
each  twenty-five  million  increment  of  population;  and  one 
deputy  for  each  one  million  population.  This  means  10  sena- 
tors and  126  deputies  for  the  United  States;  4  and  47  for  the 
United  Kingdom;  4  and  42  for  France.  The  executive  is  a 
board  of  five,  chosen  three  by  the  citizens  of  the  Union,  one 
by  the  House  and  one  by  the  Senate.  There  will  be  a  High 
Court  of  not  less  than  eleven  with  jurisdiction  comparable  to 
that  of  our  Supreme  Court.  Article  I  defines  the  rights  of 
man — the  liberty  we  must  defend. 

The  Union  shall  have  control  over  the  five  fields  that  Mr. 
Streit  believes  must  be  the  bases  of  world  democracy.  Citizen- 
ship will  be  like  our  citizenship  in  our  Union,  and  he  fore- 
sees no  waves  of  migration  that  might  wreck  the  plan.  Defense 
of  all  by  all  through  the  Union  armed  forces  will  be  a  para- 
mount purpose  though  not  necessarily  meaning  war.  Streit 
gives  tables  to  prove  the  preponderant  strength  of  the  Union 
members  in  everything  from  population  through  minerals  to 
money.  The  "Triangle"  will  not  risk  challenging  such  power. 
The  control  of  currency  and  exchange  is  essential,  for  nowa- 
days nations  exploit  each  other  and  wage  economic  wars 
through  manipulations  of  money  power.  Commerce  between 
members  must  be  regulated  for  justice  and  peace.  The  diffi- 
culties here  may  seem  insuperable,  but  free  trade  exists  be- 
tween the  forty-eight  American  states,  and  we  are  at  present 
moving  toward  new  views  in  this  field.  Finally,  the  Union 
must  set  up  a  free  postal  and  communications  service.  There 
must  be  union  of  knowledge  as  of  arms. 

"Preposterous — impossible — visionary  folly,"  you  will  cer- 
tainly say.  But  read  the  book!  Mr.  Streit  is  his  own  best  de- 
fender, and  closes  with  a  plea  for  all  of  us  to  discuss  and 
carry  forward  the  ideas  that  he  sets  forth  as  best  he  can.  The 
difficulties  are  vast  and  obvious.  But  he  asks:  What  is  your 
alternative?  He  sees  no  answer  in  a  League  of  Nations — and 
remember  he  studied  the  league  for  ten  years  as  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  Yor^  Times.  The  sovereign  states  of 
the  league  divided  into  groups  that  estopped  collective  action; 
regional  alliances  are  self-interested;  the  American  states  in 
the  confederation  could  not  make  a  league  work  and  turned 
to  an  adventure  in  union  from  which  Mr.  Streit  draws  many 
enlightening  parallels. 

Do  we  not  all  feel  that  the  peoples  of  the  nations  have 
somehow  to  get  together  to  save  themselves?  They  are  al- 
ready citizens  of  one  common  realm  of  fear — the  fear  of  war. 
The  logic  of  time  is  on  the  author's  side;  someday  something 
like  this  will  have  to  be  created  to  solve  the  problems  that 
now  breed  chaos.  Here  is  a  principle  of  unity  by  which  we 
can  orient  our  long  hopes  and  our  labors.  Why  not  begin  the 
task  of  education,  perhaps  with  an  international  journal  of 
debate  to  broadcast  the  vision?  There  is  courage  in  a  vision. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  is  MAKING  A  PRESENT  EXPERIMENT  BASED 
on  a  principle  of  unity.  The  unit  is  small,  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley, but  the  problems  of  education  and  reconciliation  of  inter- 
ests, of  technology,  economics,  and  planning  are  not  without 
illumination  for  those  who  dream  on  an  international  scale. 
Maybe  the  democracies  are  a  kind  of  Tennessee  Valley  where- 
in ignorance  and  struggle  and  waste  are  destroying  the  lands 
and  the  spirit  of  the  people.  Miss  Willson  Whitman  certainly 
reveals,  in  "God's  Valley,"  the  social  forces  that  threatened  a 
lovely  region  with  a  sterile  disintegration.  The  roots  were  in 
the  Civil  War,  the  economic  servitude  of  Reconstruction,  and 
the  exploitation  of  natural  resources.  She  believes  that  the 
South  is  not  even  today  completely  a  member  of  the  Union, 
what  with  freight  differentials  against  free  trade,  and  finance- 
capitalism  still  sluicing  off  the  surplus. 
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But  with  the  new  unity  of  design  and  resources  provided 
by  the  TVA,  with  the  electric  power  and  river  transportation 
as  tools,  God's  Valley  will  someday  be  free,  and  deserve  the 
name.  This  proof  of  the  power  of  a  vision  is  a  score  for  Mr. 
Streit.  And  so  is  her  faith  in  long  faith.  She  heads  her  chap- 
ters with  quotations  from  the  Bible,  and  she  thinks  the  dams 
will  in  long  years  work  their  miracles.  Of  the  many  good 
books  on  the  TVA,  this  is  unique  in  its  interpretation  of 
background  and  significance  in  terms  of  a  vast  realistic  knowl- 
edge of  details.  She  knows  her  Yankees  and  their  kilowatts, 
and  her  Valley  folks  and  their  religion;  why  there  was  tem- 
perament trouble  at  the  top,  and  corporation  battles  and  mill 
strikes;  and  how  you  don't  have  to  provide  nitrogen  for  dead 
land  when  phosphates  will  bring 
nitrogen-fixing  crops;  and  why 
model  towns  are  sometimes  fun- 
ny. And  she  looks  at  them  all 
with  wisdom  and  patience,  and 
a  humor  somewhat  like  Thur- 
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man  Arnold's  but  homelier. 

Her  story  is  planned  and  cum- 
ulative from  the  water  and  roots 
to  the  rainbow  at  the  end,  but  it 
reads  just  like  good  talk,  plain 
and  simple,  full  of  human  stuff 
but  not  "human  interest,"  folk- 
based  but  not  folksy.  Every  page 
is  readable  for  plain  facts  that 
sum  up  whole  situations,  as 
"Jim  Crow  is  dying:  he  was  run 
over  by  a  bus.  Hard-up  folks 
travel  together."  Or  "the  south- 
ern farmers  finally  couldn't  grow 
enough  corncobs  to  stopper  the 
jugs."  Here  is  really  a  manual  of 
history — and  TVA — solid  as  a 
dam,  shining  as  water,  and  a  mod- 
el of  charitable  understanding. 

Understanding  must  be  the 
foundation  of  unity,  in  a  world 
democracy  or  American  valley. 

To  give  us  knowledge  of  current  questions  in  short  and 
inexpensive  books  that  are  honest,  authoritative,  and  readable 
is  the  design  of  The  People's  Library.  These  admirable  vol- 
umes are  the  fruit  of  careful  planning  and  research  by  the 
Association  for  Adult  Education,  and  the  editorial  direction 
of  Charles  Beard,  Morse  Cartwright,  George  Brett  of  Mac- 
millan's,  and  Lyman  Bryson.  They  are  designed  for  reading 
by  people:  price,  format,  graphic  aids,  reading  habits,  style, 
and  even  the  very  words  have  been  studied  with  scientific 
care.  We  hope  to  report  on  the  editors'  discoveries  later.  Now 
we  simply  emphasize  the  value  of  having  simple  books  on 
communism,  fascism,  and  democracy,  on  how  to  think,  on 
labor,  on  who  makes  up  America,  and  on  the  great  spiri  * 
who  have  inspired  America.  These  books  will  make  better 
Americans  and  better  citizens  for  some  new  world. 

Germany  and  the  World 
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THE  LEADING  PROTESTANT  THEOLOGIAN  OF  OUR  DAY,  THE  Swiss 
Karl  Earth — published  a  few  weeks  ago  a  lecture  which  he 
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That  terror,  at  the  dinner  table.   She, 
Fresh  from  another  homeland,  said  her  race 
Was  the  best  race  (and  best  her  homeland,  too), 
And  they  by  jorce  would  seize  the  world's  fine  place. 

So  many  things  she  had  not  \nown  nor  felt! 
A  young  girl  made  of  armor.  Although  wide 
The  world  and  swaying  with  ideas  and  dreams, 
Reached  through   her  fortress  nothing  jrom  outside. 


Not  till  long  afterward  did  the  full  shocl( 
Rocf^  his  foundations.  Multiplied,  he  \new: 
He  who  was  millions  had  been  hard  of  heart 
To  men  who  were  life  him  and  millions,  too. 

Had  there  been  wit  in  him,  had  there  been  feeling, 
To  let  men  suffer  whom  he  might  have  warmed? 
And  they  had  thought  of  ways  of  getting  even. 
And  his  deformity  made  them  deformed. 


delivered  in  December  1938  in  Switzerland  and  which  is  en- 
titled "The  Church  and  the  Political  Question  of  Today." 
The  political  question  of  today  is  to  him  National  Socialism, 
a  question  directed  to  the  Church  as  well  as  to  mankind  and 
in  the  response  to  which  the  political  and  spiritual  division  of 
men  is  better  revealed  than  in  any  other  decision.  There  are 
today  many  preachers  of  comfort  and  of  facile  optimism  who 
wish  to  distinguish  in  indulgent  suavity  between  National 
Socialism  in  itself  and  its  supposed  aberrations.  Barth  believes 
that  these  facile  optimists  are  more  dangerous  in  preparing 
the  soil  for  the  advance  of  National  Socialism  than  its  out- 
spoken adherents.  Professor  Barth  also  remarks  that  he  can- 
not understand  how  today  a  man  without  being  a  dreamer  or 
an  insincere  propagandist  of  Na- 
tional Socialism  can  still  seriously 
consider  communism  and  the  fight 
against  it  as  the  political  question. 
National  Socialism  is  today  the 
great  anti-Church,  not  a  state  like 
other  states  are,  but  a  demonic  re- 
ligion and,  as  regards  its  statelike 
function,  a  tyranny  tempered  by 
anarchy.  Thus  National  Socialism, 
an  entirely  new  phenomenon  of 
the  thirties,  unknown  in  the  world 
before,  is  not  just  a  new  form  of 
imperialism,  nor  even  a  new  form 
of  that  Prussian  militarism  and 
Pan-Germanism  which  was  a  great 
menace  in  the  late  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, but  something  entirely  new, 
and  in  its  scope  and  effects  not 
confined  to  Germany  and  not  to 
Europe. 

Even  today  very  few  realize  this 
yet.  Most  people  either  do  not 
know  the  evidence  or  refuse  to  ex- 
amine it.  For  that  reason  all  books 
are  to  be  welcome  which  try  to  in- 
crease our  knowledge  of  the  issues 
involved  and  of  their  true  signifi- 
cance. Of  the  seven  books  here  listed  the  first  two  concern 
every  reader  and  should  be  in  his  hands.  Albert  Grzesinski 
was  a  German  metal  worker,  who  later  became  a  secretary  to 
the  Metal  Workers'  Trade  Union,  and  who  after  1918  became 
Social  Democratic  Police  president  of  Berlin  and  Minister  of 
the  Interior.  His  book,  written  with  remarkable  restraint,  an 
intelligent  narrative  of  the  German  Republic  and  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  National  Socialist  state,  shows  the  point  of  view  of 
a  sincere  German  patriot  and  a  moderate  Socialist. 

Professor  Schuman's  book  deals  with  the  diplomatic  back- 
ground of  the  events  from  1933-1938.  It  is  a  book  written 
with  great  force  and  cogency,  in  a  moving  and  brilliant  style, 
with  great  incisiveness  and  without  mincing  words.  It  shows 
the  process  by  which  groups  of  conservatives  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, France  and  elsewhere  have  destroyed  collective  security 
and  the  League  of  Nations,  and  have  thus,  by  a  tacit  accep- 
tance of  National  Socialist  slogans,  facilitated  the  triumphs  of 
National  Socialism.  Perhaps  he  overstresses  the  class  charac- 
ter of  their  attitude,  and  underestimates  the  influence  with 
liberals  and  conservatives  alike  of  that  attitude  of  comforting 
kindness  which  refuses  to  face  realities  and  to  make  funda- 
mental decisions.  The  isolationist  mentality  which  is  based 
upon  a  misunderstanding  of  the  fundamental  issues  and  world 
implications  of  National  Socialism,  is  as  frequent  in  American 
liberals  as  in  British  conservatives. 

Mr.  Hutton  has  written  a  very  able  and  dispassionate  sur- 
vey of  the  economic  and  political  factors  in  the  Danubian 
basin  at  the  end  of  1938.  He  is  entirely  right  in  pointing  out 
that  if  the  enterprise  of  the  Fascist  dictators  is  to  be  success- 
ful, "it  will  not  be  due  to  their  own  merits.  It  will  be  because 
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of  their  opponents'  shortcomings."  These  shortcomings  con- 
tinue. What  will  happen  in  the  Danubian  basin  may  decide 
not  only  the  future  of  Europe  and  the  Near  East,  but  of  hu- 
manity. "Nations  can,  of  course,  contract  out  of  war;  but  they 
cannot  contract  out  of  a  common  destiny."  Fate  is  indivisible. 
That  is  also  true  about  the  Jewish  question  to  which  Dr. 
Charles  Shulman  devotes  a  brief  and  well-written  essay.  Here 
as  in  all  other  problems  which  are  fundamentally  one  and 
can  only  be  solved  together,  "the  struggle  will  call  upon  more 
resolution  and  energy  than  men  have  heretofore  seemed  will- 
ing to  pledge  society." 

A  useful  little  book  which  contains  more  than  the  title 
promises  is  the  collection  of  excerpts  from  National  Socialist 
writings  and  speeches  which  goes  under  the  name  "Lunacy 
Becomes  Us."  It  would  be  most  welcome  if  a  group  of  schol- 
ars would  undertake  to  publish  a  similar  but  broader  anthol- 
ogy of  National  Socialist  thought.  Meanwhile  the  little  book 
will  serve  a  very  good  purpose. 

A  most  serious  and  thoughtful  book  is  "The  Clue  to  His- 
tory" by  the  professor  of  philosophy  of  mind  and  logic  of  the 
University  of  London.  It  is  one  of  the  few  books  which  goes 
down  to  the  rock  bottom  of  the  fundamental  issues  involved. 
What  the  author  has  to  say  about  National  Socialism,  com- 
munism, Judaism  and  Christianity  is  certainly  worth  the 
close  attention  of  the  serious  reader  who  will  find  the  book 
full  of  provocative  ideas,  although  he  may  disagree  with  many 
of  the  evaluations  and  conclusions  of  the  author. 

If  the  reader  wishes  then  to  turn  from  this  philosophical 
and  religious  discussion  of  the  impact  of  fascism  on  humanity 
to  a  lighter  and  more  gracious  book  of  the  good  old  times 
when  fascism  was  unknown  and  life  was  cultured  and  charm- 
ing, he  can  probably  not  do  better  than  take  up  the  memoirs 
of  Frau  Berta  Szeps-Zuckerkandl.  She  is  the  daughter  of  the 
Jewish  editor  of  a  leading  liberal  daily  in  Vienna  who  was  a 
close  friend  of  Crown  Prince  Rudolf.  During  her  long  life 
she  has  met  the  outstanding  political  and  literary  figures  in 
Vienna,  Paris  and  London.  But  her  book  is  also  full  of  politi- 
cal interest.  There  is  a  letter  from  Crown  Prince  Rudolf  who 
wrote  in  1882:  "The  principle  of  nationalism  is  erected  upon 
the  basest  and  most  bestial  foundations;  it  really  means  vic- 
tory of  the  carnal  instincts  and  feelings  over  spiritual  civili- 
zation. The  latter  brings  a  quality  to  all  peoples,  cosmopoli- 
tanism for  the  human  race.  I  regard  national  and  racial  hatred 
as  a  big  step  backward;  and  it  is  significant  enough  that  just 
those  elements  in  Europe  which  are  most  against  progress 
are  most  devoted  to  these  principles  and  exploit  them  for 
their  own  ends.  .  .  .  We  are  indebted  to  France  as  the  source 
of  all  the  liberal  ideas  and  constitutions  in  Europe.  And  when- 
ever great  ideas  begin  to  ferment,  France  will  be  looked  to 
for  an  example.  Germany  is  nothing  but  an  enormously  en- 
larged Prussian  regimental  barbarism,  a  purely  military 
state."  Thus  wrote  the  Austrian  Crown  Prince  seven  years 
before  his  death.  Berta  Szeps  was  then  seventeen  years  old. 
She  was  seventy-three  when  Austria  was  annexed  to  Prussia. 
She  succeeded  in  leaving  Nazi  Austria,  but  "I  shall  never 
again  see  any  of  those  friends  with  whom  I  had  spent  the 
last  hours  of  the  existence  of  a  free  Austria."  Egon  Friedell, 
her  best  friend,  committed  suicide  by  jumping  out  of  a  win- 
dow. "Rudolf  Beer,  who  did  not  believe  in  the  cruelty  of 
Austrian  Nazis,  was  attacked  by  a  horde  of  Nazis  and  literal- 
ly slaughtered.  They  tore  out  one  of  his  eyes,  broke  several 
ribs,  lacerated  his  chest,  and  he  only  escaped  further  torture 
by  taking  the  poison  that  he  had  always  carried  with  him 
since  the  Nazi  danger  had  arisen."  So  ends  the  charm  of  the 
good  old  times  in  free  Austria.  But  the  old  woman  is  not 
certain  whether  it  is  the  end  of  Austria,  a  country  with  which 
she  had  been  indissolubly  linked  for  a  long  life.  "I  remember 
the  strength  of  my  friend  Paul  Painleve,  his  undying  love  of 
humanity,  and  his  belief  in  its  inherent  goodness  that  per- 
sisted in  the  face  of  death."  She  had  been  with  Painleve  when, 
already  gravely  ill,  he  had  received  on  January  29,  1933,  the 


news  that  Adolf  Hitler  had  become  Reich  chancellor.  For  a 
moment  or  two  he  did  not  speak.  Then,  pale  and  moved,  h( 
said:  "Today,  perhaps,  will  mark  the  death  of  European  oil 
ture.  And  this  in  the  twentieth  century  .  .  .  poor,  poor  Aus 
tria.  .  .  ."  HANS  KOHI> 

Smith  College 

Mrs.  Wilson's  Wilson 

MY  MEMOIR,  by  Edith  Boiling  Wilson.  Bobbs-Merrill.  386  pp.  Price  $3.5( 
postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

OVER   TEN    YEARS    PASSED    BETWEEN    THE    DAY    WHEN    MRS.    WlL- 

son  succumbed  to  the  pleas  of  friends  and  publishers  thai 
she  write  her  memoirs  and  the  completion  of  her  story.  She 
has  given  us  a  book  commanding  the  interest  of  the  readei 
throughout,  even  if  she  has  revealed  few,  if  any,  new  truths 
beyond  personal  history. 

Obviously  a  fierce  and  uncompromising  partisan,  Mrs 
Wilson's  narrative  of  the  momentous  events  in  which  hei 
husband  played,  at  times,  the  leading  role  is  nonetheless  z 
contribution  to  an  understanding  of  the  wartime  President 

Three  chapters  tell  of  Edith  Boiling  in  the  days  before 
Wilson  entered  politics  in  1912.  Considerable  attention  tc 
such  trivia  as  dress  and  social  life  takes  space  which  some 
readers  would  prefer  had  been  devoted  to  matters  of  state 
of  which,  as  the  President's  confidante,  she  must  have  known, 
Over  half  of  the  book  describes  the  years  after  the  war,  in 
which  frequent  disillusionments  seemed  well-nigh  crushing, 

Especial  attention  will  be  directed  toward  the  explanation 
of  Wilson's  breaks  with  his  friends,  Lansing  and  Tumulty; 
of  the  loss  of  Bryan  as  Secretary  of  State;  of  Mrs.  Wilson's 
suspicion  of  Colonel  House  and  the  narrative  of  his  deser- 
tion of  the  President. 

Less  important  but  particularly  pleasing  are  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  visits  to  Buckingham  Palace  and  to  the  Queen 
of  Rumania;  the  trip  to  Rheims  where  a  thin,  black-garbed 
priest  waited  in  the  doorway  and  somberly  symbolized  the 
sadness  on  all  sides;  and  the  clamorous  welcome  from  the 
war-worn  peoples  of  Europe.  The  book  is  full  of  human 
interest  incidents,  which  include  even  the  almost  unkind  and 
certainly  uncomplimentary  description  of  her  successor  as 
"First  Lady." 

An  attractive  format  and  good  illustrations  add  to  the  en- 
joyment which  will  be  gained  in  reading  the  book. 
University  of  Chicago  BESSIE  LOUISE  PIERCE 

Making  the  World  Unsafe  for  Democracy 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE,  by  David  Lloyd  George. 
Yale  University  Press.  Two  volumes.  964  pp.  Price  $10  the  set,  postpaid 
of  Survey  Graphic. 

LLOYD  GEORGE  NOW  BRINGS  HIS  MEMOIRS  DOWN  THROUGH  TH? 
period  of  making  the  peace  treaties.  The  latest  consignment 
is  a  vivid  personal  account  and  reads  plausibly.  Since  most  of 
the  evils  of  present-day  Europe  are  now  traced  back  to  the 
peace  treaty,  Lloyd  George  naturally  seeks  to  defend  the 
treaties  and  to  show  that  the  disasters  which  followed  1919 
were  due  primarily  to  the  failure  to  carry  out  the  treaties  in 
good  faith. 

Lloyd  George  is  inevitably  under  a  considerable  compul- 
sion to  do  this,  since  he  was  one  of  the  Big  Four  at  the  peace 
conference  and  has  been  compelled  to  shoulder  his  portion  of 
the  blame  for  what  are  alleged  to  be  the  weaknesses  of  the 
peacemakers  and  their  product. 

A  well-argued  case  is  made  for  the  assertion  that  the  peace 
treaties  were  made  with  care  and  embodied  as  much  justice 
and  good  sense  as  were  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

He  shows  that  the  men  at  the  peace  conference  had  dif- 
ficulties other  than  those  which  arose  out  of  the  complicated 
problem  of  peacemaking.  They  not  only  had  to  deal  with  the 
latter,  a  superhuman  task,  but  also  had  to  take  into  accounf 
the  political  pressure  exerted  by  the  peoples  and  govern- 
ments which  they  represented.  He  shows  graphically  how 
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even  Clemenceau  was  restricted  and  frustrated  by  the  vin- 
dictive interference  of  President  Poincare.  Lloyd  George,  nat- 
urally, has  less  to  say  about  the  unfortunate  results  of  his  own 
election  campaign  prior  to  the  peace  conference,  in  which  he 
promised  to  hang  the  Kaiser  and  make  Germany  pay  for  the 
World  War. 

As  we  have  noted  above,  Lloyd  George's  apologia  reads 
plausibly,  but  it  is  hard  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  he  is 
wise  after  the  event. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  his  thesis  that  the  peace 
treaties  were  undermined  by  the  failure  to  carry  them  out. 
Particularly  was  this  the  case  with  respect  to  the  disarma- 
ment of  Germany,  which  was  done  on  the  understanding 
that  the  victorious  allies  would  also  disarm.  Likewise,  the 
League  of  Nations  was  rendered  one-sided  and  relatively  im- 
potent when  the  United  States  refused  to  enter. 

Incidentally,  Lloyd  George's  account  of  President  Wilson 
in  Chapter  IV  of  the  first  volume  provides  interesting  reading 
in  the  light  of  the  recent  publication  of  Mrs.  Wilson's  me- 
moirs. 

The  chief  lesson  which  we  can  draw  from  these  volumes 
today  is  the  great  difficulty  of  providing  any  just  settlement 
of  international  disputes  at  the  end  of  a  bloody  and  prolonged 
war.  We  should  go  slow  in  attempting  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy  through  another  excursion  into  carnage. 
Auburn,  N.  V.  HARRY  ELMER  BARNES 

A  Great  Citizen 

ALL  IN  THE  DAY'S  WORK,  by  Ida  Tarbell.   Macmillan.  412  pp.   Price 
$3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

SOMEHOW  UNTIL  THIS  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  I'D  ALWAYS  LOOKED  up- 
on Ida  Tarbell  as  a  liberal  generously  splashed  with  radicalism. 
And  yet  for  many  a  year  I  haven't  seen  her  name  on  letter 
heads,  or  anywhere  else,  along  with  radicals.  What  gave  me, 
then,  that  notion?  Was  it  the  insurgent  humanitarianism  of 
the  American  Magazine  in  those  years  from  1906  to  1914, 
When  Ida  Tarbell  was  one  of  its  chiefs  and  founders?  I  think 
>o;  for  the  American  cast  a  long  light  over  me  and  many 
)thers. 

This  casually  written,  natural-sounding,  noonday-sincere, 
effortlessly  modest  book  shows  her  clearly,  throughout  her 
•  ife,  as  a  born  conservative.  But  one  of  noble  mettle,  large, 
:alm  and  open  mind.  One  great  departure  she  made.  She 
vas  in  Versailles  when  the  League  of  Nations  began  to 
wreathe.  She  welcomed  it,  embraced  it,  and  when  she  came 
lome,  pleaded  on  platforms  for  it,  while  her  country  slowly 
urned  thumbs  down  against  it;  W.  J.  Bryan,  on  the  same 
>latforms  with  her,  thundering  it  down. 

There  was  no  timidity  or  intellectual  indolence  about  Ida 
farbell's  conservatism;  she  had  no  lack  of  radical  friends  and 
:olleagues  to  challenge  it.  But  it  was  in  her  bones.  I  think  she 
las  always  been  drawn  as  by  gravitation  to  great,  solid,  gen- 
Tation-after-generation  majorities.  I  think  that  to  her  a  mi- 
.t  icrity  effort  almost  invariably  seems  half-baked,  ethereal  and 
'a  little  off."  I  suppose  they  often  are. 

Woman  suffrage  came  over  the  horizon  with  banners  wav- 

:  ng,  in  her  youth.  Her  common  sense  was  alienated  by  its 

omantic  claim  that  women  would  purify  politics,  and  that 

hey  were  no  better  than  serfs  in  a  "man-made  world."  Yet 

he  opponents  of  suffrage  were  just  as  flowery. 

In  describing  World  War  days,  .her  book  dwells  exclu- 
ively  on  the  majority  opinion  falling  in  behind  the  govern- 
nent  to  support  the  war.  With  the  exception  of  Henry  Ford's 
'eace  Ship,  on  which  he  hoped  that  she  would  go  (and  she 
vas  genuinely  sorry  to  disappoint  him)  not  a  peace  effort  in 
his  country  during  the  war  is  even  mentioned.  Not  the  So- 
ialists'  majority  vote  against  it,  not  the  trial  of  Debs,  not  the 
ormation  of  the  Women's  International  League,  not  the 
mge  People's  Council.  Of  events  abroad  the  assassination  of 
aures,  which  took  place  in  Paris  on  the  night  before  war  was 


A  magic  carpet  of  a  book.  With  it  one  can  see,  without  being 
footsore  or  having  the  eyes  of  an  artist,  a  truly  exciting 
metropolis:  the  city  that  even  the  New  Yorker  does  not  know. 
The  old  country  store  in  the  Bronx,  Gay  Street,  the  Division 
Street  snuff  shop,  a  schooner's  rigging  against  downtown  towers, 
striking  top  story  vistas  (like  the  one  here  reproduced)  far 
different  from  the  dwarfed  vision  of  the  man  in  the  street — 
these  are  a  small  portion  of  Berenice  Abbott's  New  York.  She 
had  plans  to  "document"  New  York  for  years  before  the  Fed- 
eral Art  Project  made  it  financially  possible.  This  publication 
of  the  Project  contains  only  a  small  number  of  her  hundreds  of 
photographs.  The  ship-shape  accompanying  text  is  by  that 
friend  of  documentary  photography,  writer  and  critic,  Elizabeth 
McCausland. 

"Changing  New  York."  Photographs  by  Berenice  Abbott. 
Dutton  207  pp.  Price  #3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

declared,  isn't  mentioned,  nor  the  thirty  peace  mass  meetings 
in  Berlin,  nor  the  obstinate  efforts  of  Socialists  all  over  the 
world  to  reach  their  peace  conference  in  Stockholm. 

Common  to  this  and  many  another  book  dealing  largely 
with  justice  and  humanity  is  the  complete  omission  of  the 
Negro. 

But  that's  enough  about  omissions,  in  a  book  so  brimming 
with  the  positive  side  of  life,  with  crowding  friendships, 
memories,  efforts,  thought  and  fine-grained  integrity;  not  yet, 
at  eighty-two,  beginning  to  slow  down. 

Everyone,  I  suppose,  thinks  of  Ida  Tarbell  first  as  the  his- 
torian of  Standard  Oil.  It  is  in  that  history,  so  clear,  firm  and 
damning,  of  the  first  great  dictator  trust,  that  her  courage, 
ability  and  belief  in  democracy  are  at  their  height.  There  she 
rallied  round  her  all  those  who,  like  herself,  believe  that 
capitalism  can  work  under  "a  Christian  code,"  and  cease  to 
threaten  "honest  men,  sound  industry,  and  peaceful  inter- 
national life." 

Of  all  her  books  that  is  the  one  which  drew  the  most  from 
childhood  beginnings.  Oil  wasn't  quite  her  first  recollection. 
She  was  born  in,  and  remembers  with  delight,  a  noble  log 
house — not  cabin — on  the  plentiful  farm  of  her  grandfather 
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in  Erie  County,  Pennsylvania.  There  she  spent  her  first  years, 
while  her  father  was  choosing  an  Iowa  term  and  building 
a  house  there-a  house  in  which  his  family  were  never  t 
live.  For,  as  he  journeyed  after  many  vicissitudes  back  t 
Pennsylvania  to  fetch  them,  he  found  that: 

"A  man  ...  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania  .  .  .  had 
drilled  for  oil  and  found  it."  And  with  that  well  the  oJ 
boom  had  begun-four  years  before  the  Civil  W r  Frank 
Tarbell  gave  up  Iowa  forever,  to  camp  on  the  oil-soake 
fields  beside  thaf  well,  to  build  a  shop  there  for  making  tanks 
for  storing  oil,  and  then  to  build  a  shanty  for  his  wife  and  two 
little  children,  until  he  could  find  time  to  move  them  t, 
bright  green  flowery  hill  near  by.  From  that  time  he  became 
one  of  the  phalanx  of  oil  men  who  were  to  resist  the  em- 
brace of  Standard  Oil  as  long  as  poss,ble-and  he  passed  on 
the  resistance  to  his  son. 

Her  life  of  Lincoln,  too,  had  roots  in  childhood    S 
members,  in  April  1865,  her  mother's  coming  into  the  house 
weeping,  shutting  the  door  and  putting  crepe  on  it    He. 
Sg  about  him  went  on  growing.  After  she  finished  her 
ou    years'  research  on  his  life,  she  said  "The  more  I  knew 
of  him,  the  better  I  liked  him."  She  also  felt  him    walking 
2  rmdnight"  over  our  "manhandling  of  democratic  ,dea 
and  our  forgetfulness   of  human   values.   After   the   Worl 
War  she  still  thought  "Lincoln  was  the  man  who      .  .had 
best  shown  how  to  carry  on  a  program  of  cooperation  based 
on  consideration  for  others."  She  resolved  never  to  have  her 
workbench  without  some  piece  of  writing  about  him  in  hand. 
Ida  Tarbell  has  been   the  genuine   friend-informal  anc 
outspoken-K,f  four  Presidents.  Wilson  she  most  warmly  ad- 
mired,  not  in  Washington  only,  but  also  at  Versailles.  With 
Cleveland   she  shared   a  hearty   hatred   of   the   atrocity ,  of 
high  tariff.  He  helped  her  with  her  history  of  the  tariff.  C 
of  his  letters  to  her  is  about  the  plcasantcst  quotation  in  the 
book.  And  the  most  dramatic  incident— to  me- 

Justice  Brandeis,  then  plain  lawyer  Brandeis,  was  before 
a  committee  considering  the  Dmgley  bill. 
"For  whom  do  you  appear?"  he  was  asked. 
"For  the  consumer,"  he  answered. 
The  committee,  chairman  and  all,  laughed  aloi 
"All  in  the  Day's  Work"  is  a  valuable  document.  But  I 
wanted  more  sprinkling  of  sidelights  on  her  own  personality. 
That  little  girl  who,  on  page  15,  accompanied  her  playmate 
father  on  horseback  over  the  hills  at  night,  and  heard  from 
him  the  lore  of  the  constellations,  is  someone  to  remember 
I  wish  she  had  continued  to  appear  in  suchlike  glimpse 

Manchester,  Vt.  SARAH  N.  CLECHOKN 

Villard's  Glorious  Fighting  Years 

FIGHTING   YEARS,   by   Oswald   Garrison   Villard.   H.rcourt,    Brace.    543 

pp    Price  $3.75   postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
BY   A  LESS   MODEST   MAN   THIS   BOOK   WOULD    HAVE    BEEN    CALLED 

"My  Glorious  Fight."  This  would  have  been  descriptive  ot 
the  life  of  Villard  as  told  in  this  fascinating  story.  It  has  t> 
a  fight  on  behalf  of  the  underprivileged  and  for  unpopula 
causes.  Regret  is  expressed  for  the  few  victories   but  no  one 
knows  better  than  Villard  that  in  this  kind  of  work  one  some- 
times  wins  but  never  loses.  "Fighting  Years"  is  what  one 
might  call   a  self-effacing  autobiography,   for  Villard,  even 
when  writing  about  himself,  is  primarily  a  journalist,   r 
carries   us   through    world-stirring   events   by    reporting   the 
activities  of  the  chief  actors.  Yet  those  who  know  Villard  and 
read  between  the  lines,  know  that  he  not  only  played  a  part 
in  these  events,  but  that  his  influence  on  the  thought  of  the 
last  two  generations  has  far  outweighed  that  of  those  who 
had  authority  and  position. 

Prior  to  our  entry  into  the  war  and  during  the  early  days 
of  the  Wilson  administration,  Villard  was  generally  regarded 
as  an  assistant  president  whose  influence  was  second  only  to 
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that  of  Colonel  House.  I  remember  how  greatly  I  admired 
him  because  of  his  willingness  to  offend  Wilson  by  refusing 
to  follow  his  lead   toward  war.  Here  was  a  man  of  rare 
principle!  Along  comes  this  book  and  destroys  my  hero  wo 
ship  Villard  makes  it  clear  that  Wilson  treated  him  with  the 
same  hauteur  that  he  exhibited  toward  everyone  else.  1 
what  Villard  loses  as  a  hero  he  gains  as  a  man  by  explodir 
the  myth  that  made  him  important.  Villard  speaks  of  Wil 
son's  one-track  mind.  He  once  told  the  story  of  a  man  running 
along  a  railroad  track  pursued  by  a  locomotive.  "I  am  lost, 
said  the  runner,  "unless  I  soon  come  to  a  switch." 

Villard  was  opposed  to  the  World  War,  to  military  con- 
scription and  to  sending  our  soldiers  overseas.  Neither  ostra- 
cism nor  threat  could  silence  him.  He  was  a  chip  of  his  grand- 
father, William  Lloyd  Garrison,  the  Abolitionist,  upon  whose 
statue  in  Boston  appear  the  words:  "I  am  in  earnest.  I  wil 
not  equivocate.  I  will  not  excuse.  I  will  not  retreat  a  single 
inch— and  I  will  be  heard."  Villard  had  his  say  and  kept  his 
way  calmly,  patiently,  and  with  insistence  that  there  never 
was  a  good  war  or  a  bad  peace.  Much  to  the  chagrin  of  the 
government  he  published  the  "secret  treaties"  at  an  inoppor- 
tune time— as  any  time  would  have  been— and  gave  the  lie 
to  Wilson's  pretense  that  he  knew  nothing  about  them. 

Villard  was  in  Paris  during  the  Peace  Conference  and  in 
violation  of  law  made  his  way  into  Germany.  The  outrageous 
blockade  and  starvation  of  the  Germans  after  the  Armistice, 
the  vicious  terms  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  the  betrayal  by 
Wilson  of  his  promises,  go  far  to  make  clear  the  underlying 
causes  of  what  is  happening  today.  In  fact,  no  clearer  argu- 
ment for  pacifism  has  ever  been  made  than  the  simple  story 
of  our  last  attempt  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 
Many  years  passed  before  the  people  of  this  country  came  to 
Villard's  point  of  view.  And  the  change  was  due  perhaps 
more  to  Villard  than  to  any  other  single  man. 

"Fighting  Years"  is  a  great  book — and  timely.  The  stor 
of  our  treatment  of  Haiti,  Santo  Domingo  and  Nicarag 
would  make  good  reading  for  those  who  apologize  for  Hitle 
In  these  days  of  stress  and  crises,  it  is  almost  essential 
familiarize  oneself,  or  to  refresh  one's  recollection,  as  to  t 
happenings  of  the  last  forty  years.  You  can  find  all  this 
the  life — and  the  story  of  the  life — of  Villard. 
New  Yor/t  ARTHUR  GARFIELD 


Classes  and  Words  Govern  Men 

THE  RULING  CLASS  (Elementi  Scienza  Politico),  by  Gaetano  1. 
Translated  by  Hannah  D.  Kahn.  Edited  and  revised,  with  an  introduc- 
tion, by  Arthur  Livingston.  McGraw-Hill.  514  pp.  Price  $4.30  iwstpa* 
of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS    HUGE    TREATISE,    FIRST    PUBLISHED    IN     1896,     BY    ONE    OF 

Europe's  eminent  political  publicists  contains  two  basic 
themes:  "Human  Societies  are  always  governed  by  minori- 
ties"; "Human  Societies  are  organized  around  collective 
illusions."  These  two  ideas  are  traced  through  every  con- 
ceivable aspect  of  government  and  politics,  foreshadowing, 
before  the  turn  of  the  century,  present-day  political  prac- 
tices and  reaching  conclusions  now  generally  accepted  among 
modern  students  of  politics. 

Gaetano  Mosca  was  first  stimulated  to  creative  thinking 
by  the  French  historian,  Taine,  who  explained  the  decadence' 
of  the  Ancient  Regime  in  terms  of  the  decay  of  its  ruling 
classes.  Any  society,  Mosca  concludes,  may  be  similarly  an- 
alyzed and  interpreted -as  the  arena  of  struggle  for  power, 
conflict  between  social  forces — financial,  landed,  religious, 
military.  There  is  not,  as  Marx  had  earlier  insisted,  a  single 
dynamic  of  politics  but  many.  The  man  or  group  capable 
of  controlling  the  social  force  which  is  uppermost  at  a  giver- 
moment  in  a  given  society  is  the  ruling  power.  Tyranny,  a 
well  as  decline  in  the  level  of  civilization,  results  when  an; 
ruling  class  by  means  of  any  single  social  force,  whether  i 
be  military,  economic  or  religious,  dominates  or  seeks  ti 
dominate  the  society  as  a  whole.  The  stability  of  a  societ 
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depends  therefore  on  the  separation  and  balance  of  social 
forces,  on  the  widespread  diffusion  of  wealth,  separation  of 
church  and  state,  a  strong  middle  class  within  the  society. 
In  this  way  Mosca's  doctrines  of  the  ruling  class,  or  ruling 
minority,  are  significant  as  a  refutation  of  the  false  notion 
that  democracy  is  necessarily  mob  rule,  government  minus 
leadership. 

Mosca  also  anticipated  twentieth  century  doctrine  and 
practice  in  holding  that  ruling  minorities  or  classes  (in 
democracies  as  well  as  in  dictatorships)  must  always  trans- 
late their  power  into  authority,  might  into  right,  by  creative 
use  of  theories,  principles,  illusions.  Many  thinkers  before 
and  since  Mosca's  contribution  have  observed  how  human 
beings  defer  more  easily  to  abstract  principles  and  symbols 
than  to  naked  individual  will  or  mass  force.  Machiavelli 
stresses  the  point  in  "The  Prince"  in  1513.  Henry  Morley 
tells  how  John  Locke  over  a  century  later  "was  present  in 
Oxford  at  lively  discussions,  where  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
differences  of  opinion  lay  wholly  in  words,"  and  this  thought 
stimulated  him  to  write  his  "Essay  Concerning  Human 
Understanding."  Disraeli  reached  the  same  conclusion  in  his 
novel,  "Contarini  Fleming,"  when  he  put  in  the  mouth  of  the 
cynical  old  statesman  these  words:  "Few  ideas  are  correct 
ones,  and  what  are  correct  no  one  can  say;  but  with  words 
we  govern  men."  Perhaps  Hitler  had  grasped  this  basic  point 
of  political  strategy  in  writing  "Mein  Kampf." 

The  picture  Mosca  gives  of  the  ruling  class,  of  politics 
and  of  political  behavior  is  one  which  students  in  these  fields 
cannot  afford  to  neglect.  In  times  like  ours  when  political 
instincts  are  loosed  among  politicians  and  authors,  as  well  as 
among  the  masses,  a  thorough  survey  such  as  this  without 
the  slightest  trace  of  heat  or  rancor,  is  most  welcome. 
Princeton  University  ALPHEUS  THOMAS  MASON 

Constitution  and  Court 

THE  CONSTITUTION  RECONSIDERED,  edited  for  the  American 
Historical  Association  by  Conyers  Read.  Columbia  University  Press 
424  pp.  Price  $3.75. 

COURT  OVER  CONSTITUTION,  by  Edward  S.  Corwin.  Princeton 
University  Press.  273  pp.  Price  $2.50. 

THE    CONSTITUTION    AND    WHAT    IT    MEANS    TODAY,    by    Ed- 
ward   S.    Corwin.    Princeton    University    Press.    215    pp.    Price   $2. 
Prices   postpaid   of   Survey   Graphic, 

THESE  BOOKS  EXTEND  THE  FAST-GROWING  SHELF  OF  LITERATURE 
on  the  federal  Constitution  and  its  appraiser,  and  now  hap- 
pily reappraiser,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

"The  Constitution  Reconsidered"  is  the  American  His- 
torical Association's  salute  to  the  Constitution's  recent  sesqui- 
centennial,  and  a  worthy  salute  it  is.  Dr.  Conyers  Read  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  executive  secretary  of  the 
association,  edits  a  cooperative  work  of  high  merit.  He  and 
twenty-six  fellow  scholars  take  critical  stock  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  terms  of  background,  development  and  place, 
not  only  in  the  life  of  Americans,  but  of  the  world  at  large. 

Walton  Hamilton,  who  writes  the  introduction — "1937  to 
1787,  Dr." — describes  the  book  as  a  "companion  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery";  its  purpose  is  "not  to  tell  everyman  what  the 
Constitution  is,  but  to  help  him  find  out  for  himself."  As- 
sociated with  "everyman"  in  the  expedition  party  are  such 
persistent  searchers  as  Charles  H.  Mcllwain,  R.  M.  Maclver, 
Charles  A.  Beard,  Gaetano  Salvemini,  Max  Lerner,  Henry 
Steele  Commager,  and  Ralph  H.  Gabriel  to  whom  constitu- 
tional democracy  is  "a  nineteenth  century  faith." 

Democratic  government  may  be  under  attack  over  the 
world  these  days,  yet  about  one  third  of  the  volume  sets 
forth  the  repercussions  of  the  Constitution  outside  the  United 
States.  In  this  section,  specialists  show  the  influence  of  our 
charter  of  liberties  and  frame  of  government  on  the  British 
federal  systems,  the  Weimar  Constitution,  interpretation  of 
the  Canadian  Constitution,  and  also  in  South  Africa,  Mexico 
and  Latin  America.  Concluding  his  "afterthoughts"  at  the 
end  of  the  volume,  Carl  Becker  says  that  we  are  once  more 
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confronted  with  the  necessity  of  making  constitutions, 
whether  we  call  them  that  or  codes.  But  they  will  differ 
"inevitably"  from  the  earlier  constitutions;  "an  experimental 
and  pragmatic  rather  than  an  absolute  conception  of  rights" 
will  shape  them.  "Statistical  tables"  will  have  more  to  do 
with  them  than  "universal  principles."  There  will  be  greater 
concern  with  "temporary  but  insistent  concrete  needs"  and 
better  adaption  to  the  "frailties  and  vagaries  of  men." 

The  other  two  books  are  the  work  of  Princeton's  dis- 
tinguished professor  of  jurispudence,  Corwin.  "Court  Over 
Constitution"  is,  by  its  subtitle,  "a  study  of  judicial  review 
as  an  instrument  of  popular  government."  For  to  this  care- 
ful student,  the  Supreme  Court,  although  remote  from  the 
people  and  appointed  for  life,  is  an  impersonal  democratic 
forum  for  the  determination  of  public  policy.  In  his  judgment 
the  recent  reversals  and  disavowals  of  no  longer  tenable  posi- 
tions are  statesmanly  acts  "looking  definitely  to  the  con- 
tinued survival  and  sound  health  of  the  Constitution  as  a 
whole."  The  second  Corwin  book  is  the  sixth  revised  edition 
of  an  invaluable  handbook  which  gives  the  current  meaning 
of  the  Constitution  section  by  section. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  IRVING  DILLIARD 

Mr.   Mumford,  Mr.   Chase,   Mr.    Hitler  and   Mr. 
Hague 

MEN   MUST  ACT,  by  Lewis   Mumford.   Harcourt,   Brace.    173   pp.   Price 
$1.50.    Prices   postpaid   of   Survey   Graphic. 

THE   NEW   WESTERN   FRONT,   by   Stuart   Chase  in  collaboration   with 
Marion   Tyler.   Harcourt,   Brace.    196   pp.    Price  $1.50  cloth;    75c  paper. 

THE  TIMES  ARE  OUT  OF  JOINT.  MR.  CHASE  AND  MR.  MUMFORD 
contribute  two  pamphlets  of  description  and  prescription. 

Men  must  act.  Brilliantly,  compellingly  Mr.  Mumford 
lays  on  the  lash.  There  are  madmen  loosed.  They  must  be 
bound.  They  cannot  be  bought  off,  cajoled,  appeased.  They 
must  be  isolated,  quarantined.  We  must  cut  off  political  and 
economic  intercourse  with  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan.  We 
must  bring  home  our  diplomatic  missions.  Our  nationals 
must  quit  these  ostracised  lands.  Our  investments  there  must 
be  liquidated.  Our  trade  with  them  must  end.  Our  citizens, 
with  few  exceptions,  must  not  travel  to  the  proscribed  coun- 
tries. Citizens  of  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan  must  no  longer 
be  admitted  here,  refugees  alone  excepted.  Ships  flying  the 
flags  of  the  three  nations  cannot  longer  enter  our  ports.  Mr. 
Mumford  does  not  minimize  the  seriousness  of  the  steps 
urged.  He  is  convinced  that  we  have  no  choice.  The  democ- 
racies must  again  take  the  initiative.  We  cannot  be  content 
to  be  driven.  Fascism  aims  to  undermine  democracy,  then  to 
destroy  it.  Unless  democracy  strikes,  there  is  no  hope.  "In- 
action, retreat,  anxious  waiting  for  the  next  blow  to  fall  are 
demoralizing  postures."  But  we  must  safeguard  our  action 
lest  we  lose  our  liberty  in  the  fight  for  liberty.  Mr.  Mum- 
ford  cites  George  Russell  (A.  E.),  "A  man  becomes  the  image 
of  the  thing  he  hates,"  and  warns  himself  and  us  lest  hatred 
of  fascism  bring  fascism's  spirit  to  ourselves. 

Laid  alongside  Mr.  Mumford's  little  book,  Mr.  Chase's 
"The  New  Western  Front"  serves  as  a  rejoinder.  Mr.  Chase 
hates  fascism.  He  does  not  minimize  fascism's  ugly  threat. 
But,  compared  with  Mr.  Mumford,  Mr.  Chase  presents  a 
counsel  of  calm.  He  rests  back  upon  the  assurance  of  the 
economic  power  of  this,  "the  mightiest  country."  He  piles  up 
figures  to  support  our  sense  of  security.  He  argues  the  possi- 
bility of  self-sufficiency  for  the  United  States  and  for  the  area 
which  is,  and  which  will  remain,  within  the  orbit  of  our  na- 
tional defense.  We  can  get  along,  if  we  must,  without  much 
of  the  trade  which  now  looms  so  large.  We  must  not  yield  to 
the  siren  appeal  to  become  "a  policeman  for  the  planet."  If  we 
are  to  keep  out  of  war,  we  must  return  to  the  historic  Ameri- 
can position  of  neutrality— amended  as  the  times  may  dictate. 
Mr.  Chase  argues  for  a  policy  of  non-involvement  and  con- 
tends that  we  can  protect  our  own  shores,  but  that  we  can- 
not, if  we  would,  "make  Japan  safe  for  communism,  Ger- 
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many  safe  for  minorities,  or  Tibet  safe  for  mountain  climb- 
ers." But  we  can  cooperate  with  Latin  America,  helping  the 
nations  of  the  South  to  be  strong  economically,  and  helping 
them  to  arm  for  defense.  And  having  done  all  these  things, 
Mr.  Chase  counsels,  "Be  calm,  my  fellow  citizens.  Neither 
Martians  are  coming,  nor  anyone  else.  Vote  for  adequate 
defense,  but  not  one  dollar,  one  soldier,  one  fourth  class  gun- 
boat for  military  adventures  into  the  Old  World.  Our  task, 
so  far  as  one  can  scan  the  future  today,  is  to  hold  the  new 
western  front." 

This  reader,  having  gone  through  these  two  volumes  with 
appreciation,  finds  himself  well  torn.  Mr.  Mumford's  argu- 
ment has  strategic  advantage  over  Mr.  Chase's.  Mr.  Mum- 
ford  wants  us  to  do  something  about  Mr.  Hitler,  and  we  all 
— including  pacifists,  isolationists,  neutrality  enthusiasts — se- 
cretly or  openly  want  to  do  something  about  Mr.  Hitler.  So 
we  like  Mr.  Mumford  for  inviting  us  to  act.  Then  comes 
Mr.  Chase  arguing  that  there  is  little  or  nothing  that  we  can 
do  about  Mr.  Hitler,  and  suggesting  that  we  stay  home  and 
look  after  Mr.  Hague.  Mr.  Mumford's  call  to  action  has  organ 
tones  to  it,  and  they  set  our  nerves  to  tingling.  Mr.  Chase's 
advice  that  we  keep  our  shirts  on  has  no  boom  in  it.  But  this 
reader  prefers  to  go  along  with  Mr.  Chase — while  watching 
Mr.  Mumford  with  wistful  eye,  wishing  that  there  were  a 
white  horse  upon  which  to  leap,  and  a  crusade  upon  which 
to  venture. 
New  Yor^  HUBERT  HERRING 

Fighting  for  the  Good  Life 

FIGHTING  FOR  LIFE,  by  S.  Josephine  Baker,  M.D.  Macmillan.  274  pp. 
Price  $2.75  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS    AUTOBIOGRAPHY     CREATES    FROM     THE    VIVID,    FREQUENTLY 

humorous,  and  sometimes  harrowing  memories  of  Dr.  Baker's 
full  life  a  picture  of  changing  conditions  which  has  varied 
social  and  professional  interest. 

As  Dr.  Baker  points  out,  one  has  the  advantage  in  writing 
an  autobiography  of  occupying  the  center  of  the  stage.  She 
has  used  this  advantage  to  help  people  to  understand  through 
a  series  of  incidents  based  on  her  own  experiences  the  kind 
of  life  a  girl  led  in  a  comfortable  and  happy  home  in  Pough- 
keepsie  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century;  the  difficulties 
involved  in  a  woman's  obtaining  a  medical  education  and 
establishing  a  private  practice  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century;  the  problems  of  organizing  and  financing  public- 
health  services  under  Tammany  and  "Reform"  administra- 
tions in  New  York  City;  and  the  accomplishments  resulting 
from  the  child  hygiene  program  which  she  initiated  and  de- 
veloped so  effectively  in  New  York  City  and  which  has  so 
greatly  influenced  work  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  and 
in  a  number  of  other  countries. 

The  book  also  includes  an  interesting  account  of  her  ob- 
servations of  child  welfare  services  in  a  recent  visit  to  Rus- 
sia. A  final  section  summarizes  her  philosophy  as  to  the  value 
of  the  "fight  for  life"  which  is  now  being  waged  so  effect- 
ively on  a  broad  front  and  points  out  the  danger  spots  against 
which  she  thinks  that  special  effort  should  be  directed. 
Washington,  D.  C.  EMMA  A.  WINSLOW 

The  Consumer's  Stake  in  Medical  Care 

ECONOMIC  ASPECTS   OF  MEDICAL   SERVICES,   by   Paul   A.    Dodd 
and  E.   F.   Penrose.   Graphic  Arts  Press,  Inc.   499  pp.   Price  $3.75. 

AMERICAN    MEDICINE    MOBILIZES,    by    James    Rorty.    Norton.    347 
PP.    Price  $3. 

Prices   postpaid    of   Survey    Graphic. 
THE    MOUNTING     PUBLIC     INTEREST     IN     MEDICAL     CARE    IS     EVI- 

denced  by  these  two  very  different  books:  the  one  a  study; 
the  other  a  battle-cry. 

The  California  study  by  Professors  Dodd  and  Penrose  con- 
firms the  findings  of  other  surveys  in  showing  unmet  needs 
for  medical  care.  The  study  began  in  1934  under  the  aus- 
pices of  a  committee  of  the  California  Medical  Association, 
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which  contributed  about  40  percent  of  the  $95,000  expense, 
the  remainder  coming  from  public  funds.  After  completion 
of  the  work  and  circulation  of  a  preliminary  report,  "re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  certain  members  of  the  association"  to 
its  publication  appeared.  "Financial  backing  .  .  .  was  sud- 
denly withdrawn."  The  association  ultimately  printed  a  highly 
censored  report,  containing  many  of  the  statistical  tables  and 
charts,  but  only  a  few  pages  of  text  interlarded  with  question 
marks  from  the  association's  committee.  The  authors  were 
obliged  to  secure  private  aid  for  publication  of  their  full 
report.  Their  comments  on  certain  issues  display  some  an- 
imus, probably  as  a  result  of  these  trying  experiences.  But 
they  give  us  a  reliable  body  of  facts,  the  fullest  picture  we 
have  of  medical  economics  in  any  one  state. 

Part  of  the  authors'  obligation  was  to  report  about  health 
insurance;  and  in  plan-making  to  this  end,  full  knowledge 
of  hospitals  and  of  tax-supported  medical  services  is  impor- 
tant. These,  however,  were  insufficiently  studied,  nor  was 
there  any  investigation  of  the  consumer  of  medical  services, 
the  directions  and  the  intelligence  of  his  demands.  The  book 
recommends  changes  in  the  organization  of  public  health 
work  and  outlines  in  detail  the  principles  for  a  compulsory 
health  insurance  law.  A  law  more  or  less  similar  to  these 
proposals  is  now  before  the  California  legislature. 

"American  Medicine  Mobilizes"  gives  a  well-documented, 
one-sided  account  of  issues  and  events  in  medical  economics 
during  the  past  fifteen  years.  Mr.  Rorty  begins  with  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  National  Health  Conference  last  July,  portray- 
ing it  as  a  stage  of  conflict,  with  the  officers  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  set  over  against  the  progressive  physi- 
cians, organized  labor,  farmers,  women's  clubs  and  the 
consumers  of  medical  services  in  general. 

The  book  reports  incidents  which  illustrate  "profits  vs. 
service  in  American  medicine";  tells  how  "Androcles"  in  the 
shape  of  several  foundations  fought  "the  medical  lion";  j 
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In  "The  Good  Neighbors:  The  Story  of  the  Two  Americas,"  a 
headline  book  published  by  the  Foreign  Policy  Association, 
written  by  Delia  Goetz  and  Varian  Fry,  and  illustrated  by  Juan 
Oliver,  the  above  chart  illustrates  the  surprising  fact  that  much 
of  South  America  is  nearer  to  Europe  than  to  the  United  States. 
Informative  and  accurate,  the  book  is  a  timely  contribution  to 
Pan-American  understanding.  Price  25  cents. 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


a  "doctor's  boycott"  found  that  "milk  bottles  arc  tender"  and 
drove  the  Milbank  Fund  out  of  medical  economics;  how 
national,  state  and  county  medical  societies  waged  wars  with 
local  "cooperative"  plans  of  voluntary  health  insurance;  how 
the  cooperators  fought  back;  the  legal  and  political  issues 
that  have  arisen;  and  how  the  depression  has  made  thou- 
sands of  doctors  and  millions  of  citizens  the  scapegoats  of 
the  medical  situation. 

Mr.  Rorty  warms  to  his  work  as  he  traces  commercializing 
influences  infiltrating  the  American  Medical  Association. 
The  growing  efforts  of  social,  industrial,  cooperative  and  gov- 
ernmental agencies  are  set  forth  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
advancing  self-confidence  of  the  "medical  progressives." 

Here  are  facts  which  progressive  physicians  who  love  their 
profession  will  be  sorry  to  see  in  print,  and  which  they  know 
are  only  half  the  medical  story.  But  they  will  agree  that  the 
facts  should  be  told.  However,  the  physician  cannot  merely 
be  hitched  to  the  cart  of  a  better  medical  economics;  he  is 
a  racehorse  that  must  be  managed  rather  than  driven. 
New  Yor/i  MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS 

Overseas  Social  Insurance  Analyzed 

SOCIAL  INSURANCE  COORDINATION:  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  GERMAN 
AND  BRITISH  ORGANIZATION,  by  C.  A.  Kulp.  Committee  on  Social  Secu- 
rity, Social  Science  Research  Council.  333  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of 
Survey  Graphic. 
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The  conclusions  and  American  parallels  which  comprise 
the  last  part  of  the  book  err,  if  anything — and  quite  wisely — 
on  the  side  of  restraint.  The  inappropriateness,  even  dangers, 
of  foreign  imports  in  social  insurance  are  recognized  by  the 
author.  The  conclusions  for  America  are  therefore  more  in 
the  nature  of  summarization  of  the  exceedingly  important 
principles  which  grow  out  of  the  study. 

As  we  are  reviewing  our  social  security  administration 
with  an  eye  to  its  improvement — and  certainly  before  we 
attempt  to  add  health  insurance — we  should  thoroughly 
digest  this  analysis  of  these  two  other  major  experiences  with 
social  insurance. 
McLean,  Va.  MOLLIE  RAY  CARROLL 

All  About  Lawyers 

LAWYERS  AND  THE  PROMOTION  OF  JUSTICE,  by  Esther  Lucile 
Brown.  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  302  pp.  Price  $1  postpaid  of  Survey 
Graphic. 

As   FAR   AS  THE   RUSSELL  SAGE   REPORT  ON   THE   BAR   DEALS  WITH 

the  subject  indicated  by  the  title  it  is  reminiscent  of  the  re- 
puted Calvin  Coolidge  answer  to  the  question  about  what 
the  preacher  had  to  say  in  his  sermon  on  sin — "He  was  agin 
it."  So  here  the  report  says  lawyers  don't  promote  justice  as 
much  as  they  should.  The  book  is  nevertheless  an  admirably 
written  and  good  report  on  the  bar.  The  foundation  spends 
money  to  advantage  in  bringing  out  this  informative  publi- 
cation. 

It  takes  a  disproportionate  amount  of  space  on  legal  edu- 
cation and  admission  to  practice,  126  pages.  One  surmises 
that  these  were  easier  to  find  out  about  than  some  other 
things.  There  are  interesting  statistics  on  the  percentage  of 
lawyers  to  the  population,  and  on  the  earnings  of  lawyers. 
These  earnings  ought  not  to  lure  young  men  away  from  the 
building  trades,  except  for  the  eternally  springing  hope  of 
winning  one  of  the  very  few  prizes.  And  modest  as  they  are 
indicated  to  be,  the  report  probably  overstates  the  facts,  ex- 
cept for  those  figures  derived  from  income  tax  returns  in 
Wisconsin.  It  seems  probable  that  those  who  respond  to  ques- 
tionnaires on  earnings  include  a  higher  percentage  of  those 
who  feel  that  they  have  something  to  brag  about  than  of 
those  who  feel  a  sense  of  failure. 

The  report  deals  gently  with  the  shortcomings  of  the  pro- 
fession in  seeking  the  improvement  of  justice.  For  the  most 
part  lawyers  are  exceptionally  hard  working  men  who  toil 
quietly  in  helping  society  to  function.  They  do  quite  privately 
large  amounts  of  charity  work  for  which  they  do  not  get 
the  credit  given  to  the  medical  profession  for  this  kind  of 
service.  Absorbed  in  the  pressures  of  the  day's  work,  and 
with  the  human  worries  of  making  a  living,  they  do  not 
accomplish  as  much  as  they  ought  for  the  improvement  of 
substantive  and  adjective  law. 
New  Yor%  HASTINGS  LYON 

A  Survey  of  Canada 

CANADA  TODAY — NATIONAL  INTERESTS  AND  NATIONAL  POLICY,  by  F.  R. 
Scott.  Oxford  University  Press.  163  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey 
Graphic. 

THIS  WAS  THE  MAIN  PAPER  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  CANADIAN   DELE- 

gation  to  the  British  Commonwealth  Relations  Conference 
held  last  September  at  Sydney,  Australia,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Institute  of  International  Affairs.  It  is  a  brilliant  sur- 
vey, compact,  well-documented:  one  of  the  best  available 
introductions  to  Canadian  problems. 

Though  far  from  partisan,  and  anxious  to  present  all  views, 
it  argues  against  sectionalism,  as  an  internal  trend,  and  against 
imperialism,  as  a  foreign  policy.  It  points  out  a  fact  insuffi- 
ciently appreciated  even  by  Canadians:  that  appeals  from  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
British  Privy  Council  have  resulted  in  strengthening  provin- 
cial autonomy  and  crippling  the  powers  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Professor  Scott  would  abolish  appeals  to  the  Privy 
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"A  revealing  portrait  of  Samuel 
Gompers  and  his  work"  evaluated 
"in  terms  of  A  merican  history  and  the 
labor  background  of  today."-  —  New 
York  Times. 

SAMUEL 
GOMPERS 

By  ROWLAND  HILL  HARVEY 

Now  with  labor  split  into  two  camps  is  the 
time  to  read  this  "brilliant  picture  of  this 
colorful  fighter." 

Now  only  $2.50 
STANFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

Stanford  University,  California 
J     |  IMPORTANT   NEW   BOOKS 


CHARACTER  AND  CULTURE 

By  S.  R.  Slavson 

The  author  of  "Creative  Group  Education"  probes  into 
the  meaning  of  character  education,  following  through 
some  of  the  pertinent  questions  raised  in  the  earlier 
book.  He  finds  the  youth  of  today  brought  up  in  con- 
fusion, being  taught  to  admire  in  club,  school  and 
church  ideals  that  are  dismissed  in  everyday  life  as 
"not  practical."  He  criticizes  the  ordinary  idea  of 
"success";  argues  for  building  personalities  capable  of 
competition  where  they  must  compete  but  not  oriented 
toward  competition  as  an  end  in  itself;  suggests  how  it 
can  be  done.  A  practical,  challenging  book,  full  of 
new  ideas  and  insight,  it  will  help  teachers  and  group 
leaders  to  give  maximum  help  to  youth.  Cloth,  $2.50 

GROUP  EDUCATION  FOR 
A  DEMOCRACY 

By  William  Heard  Kilpa trick 

The  famous  author  of  "Foundations  of  Method"  applies 
his  philosophy  of  education  to  group  work.  He  studies 
familiar  programs,  such  as  physical  education,  re-states 
the  assumptions  underlying  them,  and  arrives  at  chal- 
lenging, fresh  formulations  of  the  entire  task  of  group 
education  by  demonstrating  that  many  of  the  methods 
still  widely  in  use  do  not  educate  for  democracy  and 
do  not  "build  character"  of  the  kind  a  democracy  needs. 
A  book  for  teachers,  group  work  leaders,  and  every  in- 
telligent parent,  telling  in  simple  language  what  changes 
in  old  attitudes  must  be  brought  about  if  group  life  is 
to  build  democratic  citizens.  Cloth,  $2.00 

At  Your  Bookseller  or  from 

ASSOCIATION   PRESS 


347  Madison  Avenue 


New  York 
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Council  to  stop  this  "progressive  deterioration  of  the  Cana- 
dian constitution."  But  he  notes  gloomily  that  "already  the 
sectional  feeling  is  so  strong,"  especially  among  Quebec  na- 
tionalists, that  the  political  problem  of  making  the  necessary 
constitutional  amendments  "appears  almost  insurmountable." 

In  foreign  policy  he  is  an  isolationist,  though  he  turns  nos- 
talgic eyes  toward  collective  security.  He  wants  a  formal  clari- 
fication of  Canada's  right  to  neutrality  in  the  event  of  British 
war  abroad.  He  sees  support  for  isolationism  in  three  mil- 
lion French  Canadians,  a  million  other  Canadians  of  non- 
British  origin,  and  400,000  Irish  Catholics,  "a  fair  portion  of 
whom  have  no  fondness  for  the  British  connection."  Yet  he 
also  admits  that  the  imperialists  have  the  "underlying  con- 
trols" in  "government,  industry,  finance,  the  army,  the  (Prot- 
estant) church  and  the  press  which  will  enable  them  to  crys- 
tallize opinion  when  a  decision  must  be  made."  Moreover, 
"there  is  nothing  isolationist  in  Canadian  economic  policy 
...  so  largely  geared  to  the  war  preparation  requirements 
of  great  powers  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East." 

So  the  sky  looks  black  in  the  direction  in  which  the  author 
wishes  to  steer.  Are  there  signs  of  hope?  To  tell  of  these  he 
would  have  to  show  his  readers  more  of  the  actual  life  of  the 
Canadian  people:  of  strange  stirrings  in  the  West  which  re- 
sulted in  the  Alberta  avalanche  a  few  years  ago;  of  bitter 
poverty  in  the  East,  which  may  lead  even  the  French  worker 
and  habitant  before  long  to  prefer  social  security  from  Ottawa 
to  provincial  "rights"  for  Quebec.  He  would  have  to  consider 
also  the  popular  anti-Japanese  boycott  and  the  nation-wide 
anger  that  followed  Munich  and  the  pogroms — feelings  that 
are  neither  imperialist  nor  isolationist,  but  an  inarticulate 
demand  for  a  way  of  resistance  to  the  aggressors. 
Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ont.  GREGORY  VLASTOS 

Far  East,  Firsthand 

INSIDE    RED    CHINA,    by     Nym     Wales.     Doubleday,     Doran.    356    pp. 
Price  $3. 

HE  OPENED  THE  DOOR  TO  JAPAN,  by  Car!  Crow.  Harper.  275  pp 
Price  $3. 

Prices    ]x>stpaid    of    Surrey    Graphic 

HERE  ARE  TWO  BOOKS  OF  GREAT  CURRENT  INTEREST  AND  PROS 
ably  of  considerable  permanent  importance.  Nym  Wale 
(Mrs.  Edgar  Snow)  writes  not  from  books,  newspapers  and 
manuscripts,  but  from  human  documents:  from  the  lives  of 
the  leaders  and  of  the  rank-and-file  of  the  Chinese  Sovie 
Republic  as  they  were  revealed  to  the  author  by  these  peopli 
themselves  at  the  Soviet  capital,  Yen-An  in  distant  Shensi,  dur 
ing  the  summer  of  1937.  Trie  book  is  a  dramatic  picture 
one  of  the  remarkable  human  movements  of  our  time,  that 
the  Chinese  Communists.  In  it  a  good  reporter  has  recorded 
what  Mao  Tse-tung,  "the  political  brains  of  the  Communis 
movement  in  China,"  and  Chu  Teh,  commander-in-chief 
the  Red  Army  and  "its  warm  heart,"  and  many  other  Chi- 
nese Communists  told  her  of  their  movement  as  they  have 
made  it,  and  of  their  own  lives.  She  also  has  set  forth  he 
own  observations  of  the  military,  social  and  political  activi- 
ties of  the  Chinese  Soviet  army.  Although  history  is  no 
finally  written  from  such  sources,  for  the  time  being  material 
of  this  character  is  the  best  available  basis  for  understanding 
and  evaluating  contemporary  events  in  isolated  portions  of 
the  world. 

As  to  the  validity  of  Miss  Wales'  conclusions  concerning 
the  present  significance  of  the  Chinese  Communists,  there 
will  be  differences  of  opinion.  She  believes  that  if  Japan  con- 
quers China,  the  rest  of  the  world  will  be  in  for  some  ex- 
tremely serious  trouble;  that  the  Chinese  people  can  perhaps 
defeat  Japan  if  properly  united;  that  only  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists can  unite  them;  that  the  Communists  are  ready  to 
discard  sovietism  for  democracy,  of  their  own  type  to  be 
sure;  that  if  the  Nationalist  government  doesn't  take  the 
necessary  steps  in  cooperation  with  the  Communists  to  unite 
the  people,  there  will  be  further  revolution  in  China. 


In  writing  "He  Opened  the  Door  to  Japan,"  the  veteran 
Far  Eastern  journalist,  Carl  Crow,  has  turned  from  the  field 
to  the  library  to  produce  a  well-told,  popular  story  of  the  life 
of  Townsend  Harris  and  "his  amazing  adventures  in  estab- 
lishing American  relations  with  the  Far  East."  As  Mr.  Crow 
remarks,  this  remarkable  American  who  was  our  first  diplo- 
matic representative  in  Japan,  and  who  is  appraised  at  his 
true  value  by  the  Japanese  people,  is  almost  unknown  to  his 
fellow  countrymen.  Henceforth,  however,  Harris  will  be  a 
vivid  figure  to  all  who  read  this  fascinating  account  of  his 
metamorphosis  from  a  New  York  crockery  merchant,  Tam- 
many politician,  heavy-drinking  bon  vivant  and  wandering 
Yankee  exile  to  the  devoted,  abstemious,  able  and  patriotic 
representative  of  his  country  at  perhaps  the  most  isolated 
and  trying  diplomatic  post  ever  held  by  an  American. 
University  of  Michigan  J.  R.  HAYDEN 

The  Arts  and  Government 

GOVERNMENT    AND    THE    ARTS,    by    Grace    Overmyer.    Norton.    338 
pp.    Price   $3    postpaid  of   Survey   Graphic. 

A    SURVEY    OF    GOVERNMENT    PATRONAGE    IN    ALL    FIELDS    OF    THE 

arts,  Miss  Overmyer's  book  has  two  important  parts:  first, 
a  review  of  the  extent  of  government  art  patronage  in  over 
fifty  foreign  countries;  and  second,  a  well  rounded  survey 
of  government  art  patronage  in  America  from  earliest  times. 

Tabulated  in  outline  form,  the  basic  facts  of  government 
support  in  each  country  are  listed.  The  only  regret  the  reader 
may  feel  in  perusing  this  part  of  the  book  is  that  the  infor- 
mation is  a  little  too  meager.  I  found  myself  wondering  how 
many  artists  in  France,  for  example,  actually  receive  direct 
patronage  from  the  Beaux  Arts  Administration,  the  official 
dispenser  of  French  art  funds,  after  it  allocates  monies  for 
the  operation  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris  and  the 
fifty  branches  in  the  provinces,  for  the  Conservatoire  de 
Musique  in  Paris  and  in  eight  other  cities,  for  the  nineteen 
national  museums  and  galleries  such  as  the  Louvre,  the 
Cluny,  the  Guimet,  for  the  Opera,  the  Opera-Comique, 
Comedie  Francaise,  Odeon  Theatre,  and  the  Theatre  Na- 
tional Populaire,  for  five  symphony  orchestras,  for  the 
Academic  Francaise,  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles 
Lettres,  Academic  des  Sciences,  Academic  des  Beaux  Arts, 
Academic  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques,  and  the  Col- 
lege de  France. 

The  section  of  greatest  interest  is  that  which  deals  with 
government  patronage  of  art  in  America.  The  average  Amer- 
ican is  quite  unaware  of  the  tremendous  scope  of  govern- 
ment art  patronage  in  this  country  today,  and  he  is  also 
unaware  of  the  wealth  of  excellent  works  of  art  which  have 
been  produced  under  the  two  great  art  projects,  the  Treasury 
Department  Section  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  WPA  Four  Arts 
Projects — painting,  sculpture  and  the  allied  arts,  theater  and 
radio,  dance,  music,  and  writing.  Because  the  story  of  the 
creation,  the  development  and  the  achievements  of  each  of 
these  projects  is  fully  and  tersely  told,  I  feel  it  might  be  well 
for  all  clubs  and  societies  as  well  as  educational  institutions 
which  have  any  interest  in  the  cultural  advances  being  made 
by  America  to  devote  some  time  and  thought  to  this  book. 
New  Yori^  WARREN  CHENEY 

The  Ezekiel  Way  Out 

JOBS    FOR    ALL,    by    Mordecai    Ezekiel.    Knopf.    299    pp.    Price    $2    post- 
paid of  Survey   Graphic. 

AMONG  MANY  MEN  OF  GOOD  WILL  THE  CRY  "SOMETHING  MUST 
be  done"  is  acquiring  a  desperate,  almost  hysterical  note  as 
it  daily  becomes  more  apparent  that  our  ten  million  unem- 
ployed and  the  social  fatigues  and  tensions  of  our  national 
insecurity  tend  to  generate  the  kind  of  mental  set  on  which 
Fascist  faiths  soon  may  thrive.  From  1930  forward,  of  course, 
we  have  been  a  nation  less  of  citizens  than  of  self-anointed 
"econbmists,"  and  production  in  "ways  out"  of  our  post- 
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A  book  like  "fobs  for  AIL"  brilliantly  sane  in  its  pre- 
aad  cunsu  uoife  in  its  suggestions  looking 
is  like  hearing  Toscanini  after  a  dozen 
i  leaders  have  sweated  out  their  swing. 
F^g-ltM-*  is  a  gifted  and  trained  economist  who  writes  lucidly 
and  cogently,  and  who  gets  down  to  brass  tacks  and  "gets 
to  the  moderatdy  well-informed  layman  and  does  k 
~:rrCT>  ir.c  v\::.-,cjt  I~;  nMHtbo-IMMM  Ot 


volume  Mr.  Ezekid  oners  his  Industrial 
for  rr«jtmg  our  profit  system  function  more 
efficiently  by  bringing  its  dynamics  up  ID  due.  He  afirms 
that  our  trouble  is  rooted  not  in  the  objective  situation  but 
rather  in  certain  faulty  man-made  arrangements  that  can 
and  should  be  revised.  He  contends  that  we  as  a  nation  are 
endowed  with  sufficient  natural  resources,  manufacturing  and 

enable  us  to  raise  our  living  standards  far  above  those  which 
prevailed  even  in  that  year  of  paradise  1929.  To  achieve  this 
objective,  he  recommends  dut  the  country's  key  industries 
get  together  to  plan  a  program  of  rrpanskin  by  which  an 
ever-increasing  production  of  goods  is  to  be  kept  in  "recip- 
rocal*' halannr  with  the  increased  purchasing  power  th. 
sdf  arises  from  enlarged  production.  If  the  word  plan  . 
you  chills  and  fever,  pause  for  a  moment  and  recall  the  War 
industries  Board.  "If  we  can  plan  for  war."  says  Ezekid. 
can  plan  tor  peace.  If  we  can  be  regimented  for  destruction, 
we  can  organize  ourselves  democratically  for  production.'' 

In   support  of  his  "ever-normal   warehouse   for  industry"! 
as  a  means  of  steadily  and  progressivdy  raising  the  national 
inmjTw  to  produce  enough  to  go  around.  Mr.  Ezekid  CM 
amines   various  alternative   remedies,   from    trust-bustir.  _ 
Townsendism.  and  incidentally  points  up  the  chief  defect  of  I 
our   present    Federal    Reserve   System,   namely,   that    it    can 
check  a  boom  but  can  do  nothing  effective  to  start  recr\rn 
after  depression  arrives.  In  these  fifty  odd  pages  of  analysM 
the  author  reveals  an  amazing  knowledge  of  the  pracnofl 
day-by-day  workings  of  the  American  economy  that  renders] 
this  section  alone  a  "must"  for  people  often  bewildered  bjl 
the  m*tKrnng  views  reflected   by  New   Dealers  themsdveu 

If  "Industrial  Expansion'*  is  not  tiie  answer,  it  is  at  least 
one  answer,  honest  and  fact-facing,  and  commands  the  atten-l 
tion  of  all  who  believe  that  tree  rational  inquiry  and  soben 
(jivnifqon  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  strident  dogmas  of  then 
slogan  slingers.  reading  from  left  to  right. 

Brom,  .V.  y.  HEXBEKT  HABBH 

Three  Women   in  Nazi   Germany 

REACHING   FOR   THE   STARS.   '-.    Nora  Wain.  Little.  Bran.  Ml  pjl 

Prk- 
1  MARRIED  A  GERMAN,  bj  Madeleine  Kent-  Harper.  34*  pp.  Price  til 


.  -    --..:.:•-  '.£   Ai:r-r:.-.--:r-.- 


THROUGH  EMBASSY  EVES.  b>  Martka  Dodd.  Harcotm.  Brace.  3S2  M| 
•  nnsnaid  of  Starry  Crmfkir 

MYSTIC  pmix>soPHx«s  SPE.\K  OF  A  NATCIAL  WORLD  AND  OF  ** 
spiritual  world,  and  they  claim  that  in  the  spiritual  world 
man's  understanding  is  enlightened  by  angelic  wisdom.  Nora 
Wain's  book  bdongs  to  this  world.  Reaching  for  the  stars  is 
such  a  spontaneous  attitude  with  her  that  it  does  not  seem 
to  cause  her  any  excess  of  strain  or  waste  of  energy.  She 
has  actually  reached  the  stars,  she  thinks  and  feds  from  «S 
luminous,  lofty,  well-balanced  place  where  problems  can 
be  solved  and  conflicts  reconciled.  It  is  a  privileged  point 
of  view  allowed  to  a  few  privileged  souls.  To  keep  this  fair 
and  serene  vision  in  examining  the  conditions  of  Germany 
today  is  a  noble  attempt  and  one  that  is  not  made  too  often. 
Nora  Wain  is  a  Quaker,  she  learned  tolerance  and  good- 
ness and  the  "living  silence"  of  the  Spirit  from  a  sect  of 
practical  mystics  and  from  several  years  in  China.  From  1933 
to  1938  she  lived  in  Germany  and  used  her  deeply  human 
:r  fie*se  mftition  SCB.VEY  GiwHicy 
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understanding  to  interpret  the  spirit  which  animated  events 
and  people  there.  Her  book,  written  with  poetic  simplicity, 
tells  the  story  of  her  stay  in  the  Rhineland  and  in  Saxony,  of 
her  trips  to  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia.  It  is  composed  with 
a  skill  that  does  not  care  for  logical  unity.  Her  description 
of  Vienna,  where  for  the  first  time  the  "things  built  by 
human  hands"  moved  her  almost  as  much  as  nature,  is  made 
in  a  fresh  and  lively  manner,  as  if  she  were  suddenly  awak- 
ened from  a  spell.  Miss  Wain  is  so  profoundly  religious  that 
before  closing  the  book  she  endeavors  earnestly  to  "consider" 
Hitler  and  to  show  that  he  too  is  a  human  hieing. 

The  fairness  and  good  will  of  Nora  Wain's  angelic  realm 
are  so  admirable  that  it  is  almost  humiliating  not  to  be  able 
to  share  her  passive  adoration  of  nature,  her  tender  respect 
for  all  mankind,  and  her  deep  belief  that  Christian  faith  will 
conquer  evil. 

"I  Married  a  German"  should  be  read  side  by  side  with 
Nora  Wain's  book.  Madeleine  Kent  is  not  a  detached  phi- 
losopher, and  the  strength  of  her  story  comes  from  her  active 
participation  in  the  life  that  she  describes.  Aggressively  Eng- 
lish sometimes,  although  by  no  means  blind  to  the  weak- 
nesses of  her  country,  she  went  to  Germany  with  the  sym- 
pathy of  a  liberal  for  the  young  republic  and  saw  her  hopes 
shattered.  She  writes  with  power,  giving  free  rein  to  her 
indignation.  In  spite  of  some  outbursts  of  British  pride,  it  is 
pleasant  to  hear  the  voice  of  a  free  woman  belonging  to  the 
people  who  can  boast  of  having  coined  the  words  "fair  play" 
and  "gentleman."  She  seems  to  imply  that  she  did  not  see 
much  fair  play  in  her  husband's  country,  nor  did  she  see 
many  gentlemen.  The  people  whom  she  cares  for  are  the 
workers  and  the  peasants,  and  she  would  probably  say  with 
Nietzsche  that,  among  them,  she  found  the  best  German  blood. 

She  tells  the  tragedy  of  a  people  and  her  own  personal 
plight  with  the  fervor  and  animation  of  an  eye-witness  of 
revolting  scenes.  Miss  Kent's  gift  for  psychological  observa- 
tion is  as  evident  as  her  impatient  need  for  justice.  Her 
psychology  is  without  compassion,  yet  even  Nora  Wain's 
benevolent  analysis  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  one  which 
sounds  too  often  like  an  indictment.  The 'serious,  warm, 
open  character  of  the  Germans  is  to  her  "a  legend."  She  sees 
only  their  darkest  traits,  particularly  their  fear  of  assuming 
responsibility  and  their  dubious  love  of  sacrifice. 

And  yet  her  bitter  resentment  is  not  offensive,  it  does  not 
reveal  a  narrow  hostility  but  rather  the  anger  of  a  disap- 
pointed friend.  Her  book  does  not  end  on  a  hopeful  note, 
but  there  is  a  heartening  quality  in  this  denunciation  of 
terror,  unfair  trials  and  inhuman  laws.  This  bitter  testi- 
monial can  produce  in  the  reader  as  wholesome  a  reaction 
as  any  "emotion  recollected  in  tranquillity." 

There  is  this  to  be  said  about  Martha  Dodd's  book,  no 
matter  what  we  think  of  it,  that  no  one  else  could  have 
written  it,  and  that  it  is  interesting  to  know  what  life  in 
Germany  meant  to  the  gifted  and  lively  daughter  of  the 
American  Ambassador.  There  is  a  curious  kind  of  unself- 
conscious  self-consciousness  about  her  style,  which  makes  her 
book  disarming  even  when  it  is  slightly  impertinent  and 
more  than  slightly  indiscreet.  Its  generosity  of  purpose  ex- 
pressed with  inexhaustible  vitality  by  this  young,  intelligent 
American  girl  will  endear  it  to  many  readers.  Not  to  mention 
the  fact  that  it  offers  a  peculiar  type  of  satisfaction  to  lovers 
of  contemporary  memoirs  by  presenting  outstanding  people 
and  events  from  the  so-called  intimate  angle. 

Miss  Dodd's  boundless  loyalty  to  her  family  causes  her  to 
be  quite  impulsive  in  the  expression  of  her  personal  opin- 
ions, and  quite  sweeping  in  her  judgments  of  government 
policies  and  government  officials.  Yet  her  uncompromising, 
self-assured  views  and  her  love  for  American  democracy  are 
so  genuine,  that  even  the  x.ealots  of  that  Protocol  school, 
which  never  ceases  to  bewilder  her.  may  be  tempted  to  ex- 
cuse her  mortal  hatred  of  "professional  diplomats." 
New  Yor^  ANNA  MARIA  ASCOLI 
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RECENT  BOOKS  ON  PSYCHOLOGY 


The   Psychology    of    Common   Sense 

By  A.  A.  ROBACK 

The  most  recent  work  of  this  author,  who  undertakes  to  analyze  a  num- 
ber of  the  complicated  phenomena  of  our  present  terribly  absurd  and,  at 
the  same  time,  absurdly  terrible  period  in    the  light  of  sane  psychology. 
Nearly   450   pages    (well    indexed) — $3.00 

Some  of  the  Chapter  heads  are: 

The  Meaning  of  Common  Sense:  What  is  Sanity?,  Sex  in  Dynamic 
Psychology,  Technological  Fascism.  The  "New"  Psychology,  The 
Neurotic  Through  the  Ages,  Meaning  of  Significance,  Music  and 
Moronity,  Common  Sense  About  Marriage,  The  Quack  in  Psychology, 
The  Psychology  of  Success,  Character  in  a  Dictator  Ridden  World. 


Social  Forces  in  Personality  Stunting 

By  ARNOLD  H.  KAMIAT 

(Author  of  the  "Critique  of  Poor  Reason") 

A  new  interpretation  of  history  in  terms  of  psychological  maturity.  The 
author  offers  a  program  based  on  the  definition  of  maturity.  The  present 
social,  economic  and  political  situation  is  discussed  here,  illuminatingly 
in  the  light  of  recent  happenings,  linking  it  with  psychological,  socio- 
logical, and  psychiatric  findings. 

About  260  pages— $2.50 


Clinical  and  Experimental  Studies  in  Personality 

By  Morton  Prince 
A   huge   volume   of   about   300,000    words    containing 


300,000 
medical    psychologist. 


_  _  .  _  _    the    classic 

studies    of   the    pioneer 

"His  work  can  well  be  characterized  as  a  classic  in  psycho-pathology,  in- 
dispensable to  any  student  in  the  field.  A  valuable  and  worthwhile  un- 
dertaking .  .  .  which  the  editor,  Dr.  A.  A.  Roback  has  accomplished 
with  skill  and  understanding. ",•— Jour,  of  Abnormal  Psychology. 
Professor  Lundholm  in  Character  &  Personality— "Dr.  Roback,  who  has 
edited  both  editions,  deserves  great  credit  for  the  excellent  work  which 
he  has  done.  .  .  .  The  new  edition  is  more  valuable  than  the  original  edi- 
tion because  of  Dr.  Roback's  carefully  written  Preface  and  Introduction." 

Nearly   700  pages  in   large   8  vo.    (illustrated) $6.00 

Deluxe  edition    (150  copies   only  printed) $9.50 


Dynamic   Causes   of   Juvenile    Crime 

By  DR.  N.  D.  A.  HIRSCH 

Formerly   Director   Wayne   County   Juvenile   Clinic 

Comments 

British  Journal  of  Psychology — "An  important  contribution   to  the  study 
of  Juvenile  Delinquency." 

British    Jour,    of    Educational    Psychology — "A    significant    addition     to 
studies  of  Juvenile  Crime." 

Psychoanalytic    Quarterly — "Detailed    and    careful   compilation    of    factual 
and  psychological  data." 

American  Journal   of  Orthopsychiatry — "The   author  has   called   attention 
to  an   important  aspect  of  delinquency." 

Jour,    of    Abnormal    and    Social     Psychology — "In    general    Dr.    Hirsch's 
material  is  rich  and  interesting,  his  discussion  provocative." 
Well  printed  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 
About    75,000    words— $3.25 


Behaviorism   at   Twenty-five 

By  A.  A.  ROBACK 

Amer.  Journal  of  Sociology — (Prof.  Herbert  Blumer) — "Because  of  the 
lucid  style  and  the  strong  personal  flavor  which  he  has  injected  into  his 
discussion,  the  book  is  very  readable. 

Loyola  Educational  Digest — "Every  page  readable.  .  .  Plenty  of  scholar- 
ship." 

Vlaamsch    Opvoedkundig    Tijdschrift — (Flemish    Journal    of    Education) — 
"Roback's  groote  Verdienste."   ("Great  merit  of  Roback.") 
Health  Digest— Donald   A.   Laird,    Ph.D.,  Sci.D. — ".   .    .   will  be  especially 
interested  in  the  story  which   he  enlivens   with  many  brilliant  sallies." 
256  pages  (including  annotated  bibliography  in  a  dozen  languages,  of  336 
titles)  $2.50 


Social  Psychology  of  Hunger  and  Sex 

By  A.  E.  AYAU 

A  thought-provoking  analysis  of  human  motives  centred  around  sex  and 
hunger.  _The  relations  between  intelligence  and  income,  between  individual 
and  social  psychology,  between  character  and  personality,  between  psy- 
chology and  sociology,  etc.,  are  painstakingly  worked  out  through  dia- 
grams and  tables,  and  much  of  the  material  is  treated  from  a  new  angle, 
in  line  with  actual  economic  and  social  problems  of  the  day.  $2.10 
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BOISTEROUS  BUTTE 
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was  an  unusually  wet  year  in  Montana,  are  trying  to  repair 
the  damage.  It's  a  long  job. 

DEPRESSION  OR  NO  DEPRESSION,  BUTTE  HAS  BEEN  HAVING  MORE 
babies.  Twenty  more  were  born  in  the  July-August-Septem- 
ber quarter  of  1938  than  in  the  same  quarter  of  1937.  The 
WPA  and  the  Montana  Public  Welfare  Department  (the  lat- 
ter spurred  to  greater  efforts  by  Butte  labor)  have  saved  the 
underprivileged  from  the  gaunt  horror  of  pre-Rooseve1 
slumps. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Mondloch,  the  county  physician,  delivered  a  go 
many  of  Butte's  1938  babies.  The  night  before  one  of 
visits  to  his  office  he  had  attended  five  childbirths.  He  is  the 
only  physician  and  surgeon  whose  services  are  available  free 
to  the  direct  relief  clients,  unable  to  pay,  and  throughout  the 
slump  he  has  been  responsible  for  the  monthly  care  of  ap- 
proximately 5000  persons.  Dr.  Mondloch  had  1360  office  calls 
in  March.  Throughout  the  recession  he  performed  twelve  to 
fifteen  major  operations  a  month  and  uncounted  scores  of 
minor  surgical  jobs — fractures,  tonsillectomies,  eye  and  ear 
correctives. 

But  Butte,  thinks  burdened  Dr.  Mondloch,  is  as  healthy  or 
healthier  than  it  has  been  for  many  years.  He  has  not  noti 
an  increase  in  disease  attributable  to  the  recession,  nor  hav 
conditions   of   malnutrition   become   noticeably   worse. 

The  Good  Life  Has  a  Chance 

How  ABOUT  BUTTE'S  CULTURE?  IN  MEADERVILLE,  FOX  TR< 
blare  from  the  "Rocky  Mountain,"  the  "Copper  Club,"  and 
the  "Golden  Fan."  Out  on  the  "flats"  hundreds  squeeze  into 
a  15  x  20  room,  down  their  nickel  beer,  and  clamber  onto  the 
splintered  floor  to  push  and  sway  and  sweat  to  swing  music 
from  a  phonograph. 

Sunday,  the  men  and  their  wives  and  their  children  may 
picnic  at  Columbia  Gardens,  for  once  one  of  the  masters  de- 
cided the  city  should  have  a  park  and  created  one,  lonely 
and  isolated.  Here  are  free  rides  for  the  children,  and  brick 
stoves  where  their  mother,  who  has  cooked  in  a  miner's  hut 
all  week,  can  cook  again  after  her  husband  has  built  a  fire. 

Well,  Butte  doesn't  go  in  much  for  culture,  on  a  commu- 
nity scale,  though  in  hundreds  of  mean  homes  and  obscure 
and  dingy  bars  there  live  the  music  and  color  and  legend  of 
a  dozen  peoples.  The  city  administration,  hastening  to  house 
Butte  adequately,  clean  it  up  and  beautify  it,  has  not  yet  got 
around  to  cultivating  its  mind.  Such  cultural  efforts  as  have 
been  made,  seem  to  have  come  from  the  upper  levels  of  Butte 
society,  for  Butte  has  an  elite,  it  even  has  a  Blue  Book.  This 
impressive  volume,  compiled  in  1901  by  one  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly,  set  out,  as  do  all  Blue  Books,  to  list  for  hostesses 
those  of  their  fellow  citizens  whom  they  might  bid  to  their 
functions  without  fear  of  embarrassment.  "But,"  warned 
O'Reilly  frankly  and  wisely  indeed,  "the  lines  have  not  been 
too  closely  drawn."  Despite  this  liberal  definition  of  the  limits 
of  Butte's  haul  monde,  the  1901  effort  seems  to  have  been  the 
last;  the  Butte  public  library  has  no  other  Blue  Book. 

Butte's  only  cultural  development  of  much  importance  in 
recent  years  was  the  creation  of  the  Junior  League.  Eager 
maidens,  not  unaware  of  Butte's  artistic  possibilities  and 
ashamed  of  its  cultural  lag,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  municipal 
art  center  and  with  commendable  vigor  went  forth  to  estab- 
lish it.  The  art  center  was  opened  last  April  on  one  floor  of 
a  downtown  school  administration  building.  Their  task  of 
promotion  done,  the  Junior  League  girls  turned  the  project 
over  to  a  non-profit  community  organization  known  as  the 
Butte  Art  Association.  Its  modern  establishment  contains  two 
galleries,  one  for  local  or  Montana  work  and  one  for  traveling 
Federal  Art  Project  exhibits.  Its  permanent  staff  includes  sev- 
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j  cral  gallery  attendants  paid  by  WPA  and  seven  teachers  paid 
by  the  Federal  Art  Project,  whose  free  classes  in  September 
1938  included  965  persons.  In  that  month  3600  persons  vis- 

l   ited  the  galleries. 

Butte  has  a  concert  association  similar  to  that  in  many 

f    cities  of  the  hinterland,  providing  four  or  five  musical  eve- 

>    nings  a  year,  with  prominent  concert  and  radio  artists  as 

[  performers.  Its  most  recent  road  show  attraction  was  a  girl 
revue  which  stranded  in  Butte;  the  girls  were  fed  by  dona- 

i  tions  from  sympathetic  stagehands  until  the  Public  Welfare 
Department  was  induced  to  charter  a  bus  to  take  them  all 

.    back  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

Butte,  despite  its  unequalled  opportunity  to  present  graph- 
ically the  story  of  the  Montana  frontier  (the  Vigilantes  buried 

'  their  road-agent  victims  only  fifty  miles  from  the  city),  and 
the  story  of  mining,  has  no  museum  except  a  mineral  display 
in  the  State  School  of  Mines.  Its  public  library,  housed  in  a 

•  decrepit  old  building,  has  been  improved  considerably  in  the 
last  few  years.  The  city  has  forty-two  churches,  nineteen  pub- 
lic and  eleven  parochial  schools.  Depressions  and  recessions 

!  have  had  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  school  census.  Butte  has 
as  yet  no  recreation  association  to  provide  supervised  play  in 
its  new  playgrounds. 

Booms  in  the  Newspapers  Only 

THE  YOUNG  HITCH-HIKER  I  PICKED  UP,  AS  I  MOTORED  TO  BuTTE 

in  November  1938,  said  he  thought  he'd  stop  off  in  Butte  a 
week  or  so  on  his  way  to  the  west  coast,  get  a  job  and  earn 
some  money.  He  had  heard  in  Minnesota,  he  said,  that 
Butte  was  "booming"  again. 

In  the  office  of  Butte  Miners'  Union  No.  1  on  a  busy  down- 
town corner,  I  found  the  secretary  ready  with  figures  to  re- 
fute the  "boom"  talk,  but  cynically  convinced  that  no  statis- 
tics he  could  produce  could  counteract  the  publicity  given  to 
the  gradual  resumption  of  operations  in  Butte  mines  and 
check  the  influx  of  surplus  labor. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  records  showed  that  only  about  3500 
of  the  7800  miners  employed  in  September  1937  had  regained 
their  jobs  on  November  2,  1938.  From  the  standpoint  of  em- 
ployment in  the  mines  the  city  therefore  was  less  than  half- 
way back  to  the  relatively  prosperous  early  autumn  of  1937 
(though  even  in  that  cheery  time,  it  must  be  remembered, 
Butte  had  1870  WPA  cases,  about  1000  on  direct  relief).  And 
there  were  other  factors  which  complicated  this  1938  upturn 
and  made  the  reemployment  index  unreliable  to  gauge  the 
actual  economic  health  of  Butte. 

Chief  of  these  unfavorable  elements  was  the  sudden  impo- 
sition of  the  forty-hour  week,  after  the  miners  had  renewed 
their  last  year's  contract  without  seeking  an  increase  in  wage 
minima.  Another,  closely  connected  with  this  wage  factor, 
was  the  price  of  copper.  Still  another  was  the  basic  economic 
fallacy — for  Butte — inherent  in  the  contract  system  of  mining. 
The  fourth,  probably  in  the  long  run  the  most  menacing  of 
all  threats  to  Butte's  future  unless  the  city  shakes  off  its  one- 
industry  dependence,  was  technological  advance. 

Thus,  though  direct  relief  had  declined  from  a  peak  of  2405 
cases  in  June  1938,  to  1230,  although  WPA  rolls  were  down 
from  6736  to  5478,  Butte  was  far  from  being  "out  of  the 
woods."  About  half  of  the  mines  which  had  been  working 
before  the  recession  were  back  in  production  and  others  were 
expected  to  resume  operations  soon;  about  half  of  the  miners 
on  WPA  had  gone  back  to  the  shafts.  But  .  .  . 

In  August  and  September  1937,  Butte's  miners  were  work- 
ing six  eight-hour  days  weekly.  Domestic  copper  sold  for  14 
cents  a  pound  in  August;  14  and  13}/>  cents  in  September. 
Wage  minima  in  the  Butte  union's  contract  are  established 
on  a  sliding  scale  based  upon  the  price  of  copper  as  averaged 
over  a  thirty-day  period.  On  the  September  market  price, 
Butte's  miners  were  making  at  least  $5.75  a  day,  six  days  a 
week — a  weekly  paycheck,  if  they  worked  full  time,  of  $34.50. 
(Continued  on  page  350) 
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Announce  the  publication  of  — 

CALLING  AMERICA 

Edited  by  Raymond  Gram  Swing 

The  February  1939  issue  of  Survey  Graphic,  which 
achieved  the  distribution  of  nearly  100,000  copies,  is 
now  published  in  book  form  by  popular  demand.  This 
special  number  dealing  with  the  plight  of  minorities 
throughout  the  world  was  an  instant  triumph.  Harper 
&  Brothers,  like  thousands  of  Survey  Graphic*  readers, 
felt  that  it  was  worthy  of  becoming  a  permanent  docu- 
ment. From  the  torrent  of  praise,  these  comments  are 
selected: 

"I    think    it    is    a    grand    production."    ELEANOR 
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"Remarkable." — New  York  Times 

"A  stimulus  for  a  new  upswing  of  understanding." — 

HARRY  HANSEN,  New  York  World-Telegram 

"Excellent   .   .  .  Deserves  wide  distribution." — The 

Nation 
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An  indispensable  index  to  the  Consumer  Movement — 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  ON 
CONSUMER  EDUCATION 

By  Dr.  George  C.  Mann 
California  State  Department  of  Education 

The  growing  demand  for  instruction  on  consumer  sub- 
jects and  for  literature  evaluating  commodities  makes 
this  work  indispensable.  Classifies,  lists  and  annotates 
nearly  2000  references  to  books  and  to  magazine  ar- 
ticles relating  to  consumer  education.  Ranges  from  the 
history  of  the  consumer  movement  to  teaching  aids  and 
projects.  Price  $4.00 


And  Two  New  HOBBY  BOOKS  — 

These  two  books  have  been  developed  out  of 
classroom  work.  They  provide  interesting,  crea- 
tive and  practical  projects  for  group  and  institu- 
tional work.  Especially  recommended  for  exer- 
cises in  occupational  therapy. 

HANDICRAFTS  AS  A  HOBBY 

By  Robert  E.  Dodds,  Teacher,  Mount  Vernon,  New 
York,  High  School.  Leather  work,  strip  confetti,  paint- 
ing on  glass,  metal  flowers,  bookmaking — are  but  a 
few  of  the  hundreds  of  practical  crafts  described  in  de- 
tail in  this  book.  All  exercises  have  been  worked  out 
in  the  classroom  and  require  the  minimum  of  expense 
and  equipment.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.75 

SILK  SCREEN  STENCIL  CRAFT 
AS  A  HOBBY 

By  J.  I.  Biegeleisen,  Teacher,  School  of  Industrial  Arts, 
New  York  City.  Brings  a  widely  used  commercial 
printing  process  into  the  workshop,  school  or  home 
with  little  cost  and  simple  equipment.  Shows  how  to 
reproduce  type  or  design  on  all  kinds  of  materials  for 
all  types  of  purposes.  Illustrated.  Price  $2.00 
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The  economic  and  sociological  approach 
to  marriage  with  discussions  on  many 
of  the  problems  of  young  married 
couples.  Arranged  for  a  series  of  weekly 
discussions  well  adapted  to  use  in  groups 
of  young  people  in  clubs,  settlements  and 
other  community  centers. 
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In  November  1938,  copper  was  selling  at  11^4  cents  a  pound 
and  the  miner's  daily  wage  minimum  was  $5.25  a  day,  five 
days  a  week — for  a  full  time  pay  envelope  containing  $26.25. 

These  figures  do  not  pretend  to  be  accurate  indices  of  the 
Butte  miners'  wages  taken  as  a  whole,  nor  could  they  even 
be  taken  as  dependable  averages,  because  of  the  prevalence 
the  contract  system.  But  given  a  statistically  ideal  conditi 
in  which  the  human  elements  followed  the  established 
tract   standards,  this   would   be   the   effect   of  the  forty-ho 
week  coupled  with  a  weaker  copper  market. 

The  essential  fallacy  of  Butte's  living  standards  rests  u 
the  difference  between  the  minimum  wage,  rising  or  falli 
with  the  price  of  copper  and  fixed  by  union  contract,  and 
contract  price  per  cubic  foot  of  ore  mined,  fixed  at  will 
the  em  flayer. 

In  every  Montana  city  where  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mini; 
Company's  operations  are  a  major  industrial  fixture — an 
that  means  most  of  them — there  is  complaint  that  prices  rise 
with  copper.  The  workers,  however,  may  not  be  benefited  at 
all  by  a  rising  market  because  the  contract  price,  fixed  by  the 
company,  does  not  advance  with  the  minimum  scale;  most  of 
the  miners  already  are  making  more  than  that  minimum. 

In  other  words,  Butte's  miners  are  already  living  above 
what  Butte  things  is  their  income.  They  have  to,  to  keep  up 
with  Butte's  inflated  economy.  Butte  craft  union  wages  are 
extremely  high.  Butte  is  among  the  nation's  highest  livin: 
cost  cities.  All  utilities,  even  water,  are  privately  owned. 
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Aspirations — and  the  Future 

WRITING  ON  "HARD-CORE  UNEMPLOYMENT:  THE  CHALLEN 
of  Permanently  Depressed  Areas,"  [Survey  Graphic,  Ju: 
1938]  Pierce  Williams  said  of  Butte:  "(It)  is  the  outstanding 
example  of  community  vulnerability  to  economic  forces  in  the 
mining  industry."  The  objective  of  this  study  has  been  to 
show  the  extent  of  that  vulnerability;  but  it  has  sought  to 
point  out,  too,  that  there  are  forces  at  work  which  would  re- 
move that  city  from  Mr.  Williams'  "permanently  depress^ 
classification. 

Today  more  than  200  men  employed  by  WPA  under  ci 
sponsorship  are  conducting  a  social  survey  of  Butte,  the  fi 
exhaustive   study   the   "biggest   mining  camp"  has  ever  h 
Thirteen  years  ago  a  Bureau  of  Mines  review  of  safety  an 
health  conditions  in  Butte  said:  "It  is  usual  in  American  min- 
ing districts  for  towns  to  begin  as  camps  and  progress  into 
cities.  Butte  has  reached  the  latter  stage,  and  if  there  remain 
reminders  of  the  old  days  ...  it  is  a  matter  which  local  pub- 
lic  pride  may  be  expected   to  correct  year  by  year." 

The  pride,  the  public  spirit,  are  there,  boisterous  and  good 
humored;  they  need  but  to  be  harnessed.  .  .-.  Still,  it  is  not 
mass  movements  which  stick  in  one's  memory  as  most  closely 
associated  with  Butte,  outpost  of  American  individualism;  it 
is  rather  the  stories  of  heroic,  foolhardy,  pathetic  persons 
whose  exploits  have  built  mining  camp  legend  and  are  still 
building  it. 

Hero,  clown  and  fool:  these  are  the  men  who  have  made 
Butte,  these  and  that  ordinary  miner  whom  we  left,  several 
pages  back,  picnicking  with  his  family  at  Columbia  Gar- 
dens. After  the  picnic  supper  they  will  herd  aboard  a  bus — 
until  recently  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  world's  noisiest 
street  cars,  but  they  are  gone  now — and  ride  through  the 
clamorous  night  of  their  city  up  some  precipitous  street  to 
their  dreary,  overcrowded,  dingy  home. 

The  girls  on  the  line  have  drawn  their  painted  rockers  to 
the  windows,  the  bars  and  the  gambling  houses  and  the  streets 
are  beginning  to  fill  up:  for  the  mines  are  working  again  and 
it's  an  all  night  city  in  good  times,  or  even  in  half-good  times, 
such  as  they  are  now.  But  if  the  mines  were  closed  by  a  strike, 
uneasy  peace  would  settle  over  the  avenues,  picket  lines  would 
begin  forming  at  the  mine  gates,  and  the  company's  guards 
would  inspect  their  weapons.  ...  A  drunken  driver  may 
please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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hurtle  into  Park  from  the  Meaderville  road,  maiming  a  pedes- 
trian or  killing  himself.  .  .  .  The  police  will  get  him,  but  it 
will  be  hard  to  convince  the  jury;  life  is  still  cheap  here! 

It's  nearly  dawn,  and  the  darkness  grows  less  black  about 
the  edges  of  the  encircling  peaks.  In  strike  time  the  pickets 
leave  in  relays  for  coffee  and  the  guards  loosen  their  grip  on 
their  guns;  the  searchlights  go  out.  But  now  the  mines  are 
running:  a  few  men  sidle  out  of  the  green  gateway  to  the 
line,  turn  up  their  coat  collars,  clump  off  to  cheerless  rooms; 
a  few  drunks  are  ejected  from  bars;  janitors  are  busy  cleaning 
up  in  Curley  Darragh's  Arcade.  ("If  he  isn't  at  the  Arcade, 
he  isn't  in  Butte.")  At  last  Butte  sleeps.  .  .  . 
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unions  were  able  to  prevent  a  substantial  cut  in  wages.  Be- 
tween 1929  and  1933,  wages  fell,  on  the  average,  only  between 
5  percent  and  7  percent.  The  central  bank  slowly  depressed 
the  level  of  interest  rates.  A  rapid  revival  resulted  in  Sweden 
when  in  the  summer  of  1933  the  international  situation  began 
to  recover  and  Swedish  export  started  to  climb.  From  1935  on 
this  recovery  developed  into  a  new  boom,  raising  industrial 
production  50  percent  above  the  pre-depression  level.  Sweden 
practically  skipped  the  depression  of  1937-38. 

In  inaugurating  the  policy  of  open  deficit  balancing  in 
1933,  the  promise  was  made  to  repay  the  extraordinary  bor- 
rowings within  seven,  and  as  it  was  later  said,  five  years. 
These  loans  were  actually  liquidated  within  four  years. 

This  story  which  I  have  sketched  in  very  general  terms  has 
been  intensively  studied  and  criticized  in  Sweden.  As  soon  as 
the  country  was  on  its  feet  again  after  the  depression,  and 
even  before,  we  were  busy  making  plans  for  a  more  rational 
economic  policy  for  the  next  time  Sweden  should  be  struck 
by  a  depression.  In  the  recent  depression  public  works  were 
begun  too  late;  they  were  not  prepared  in  advance,  a  sound 
choice  of  undertakings  was  impossible,  and  they  were  much 
smaller  in  volume  than  would  have  been  desirable.  Further- 
more, it  turned  out  to  be  difficult  to  induce  the  managements 
of  the  huge  public  enterprises  to  increase  their  investment 
when  private  investment  was  shrinking.  Like  other  countries, 
Sweden  did  not  dare  carry  out  the  expansionist  policy  on 
the  income  side  of  the  budget  by  decreasing  taxation,  not  even 
taxation  certain  to  have  deflationary  effects. 

Sweden  wants  to  avoid  repetition  of  these  mistakes  "next 
time,"  and  we  have  been  reshaping  fiscal  policy  to  that  end. 
Part  of  this  preparation  for  crisis  seeks  to  avoid  delay  in  set- 
ting the  spending  program  in  motion.  An  intensive  inventory 
of  possible  public  works,  including  public  buildings,  road 
construction  and  municipal  investments,  has  been  prepared 
and  is  being  revised  from  time  to  time.  A  general  program  for 
public  housing  has  been  worked  out  in  some  detail.  The  state 
production  enterprises — railroads,  power  plants,  post  office 
system,  mines,  forest  preserves,  and  so  on — are  urged  to  pre- 
pare yearly  building  programs  for  ten  years  in  advance,  and 
to  have  available  at  all  times  technical  and  economic  plans, 
ready  for  speedy  action. 

The  aim  is,  not  to  be  caught  unawares  by  the  next  crisis, 
to  have  the  blueprints  at  hand,  the  advance  decisions  made,  so 
the  government  need  only  press  the  button  to  set  the  neces- 
sary machinery  in  motion.  Beginning  with  the  last  session,  the 
Riksdag  makes  up  yearly  not  only  the  normal  budget  but 
also  our  extraordinary  depression  budget.  All  the  items  in  the 
•extraordinary  budget  are  fixed  in  detail  by  the  Riksdag,  but 
it  is  left  to  the  government  to  decide  whether  the  business 
situation  is  such  that  these  measures  ought  to  be  put  into 
!  effect.  The  extraordinary  budget  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
(Continued  on  page  352) 
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was  not  used,  as  the  business  situation  did  not  warrant  it. 

In  addition  to  these  measures  we  have  reshaped  our  entire 
budget  system  in  order  to  allow  a  maximum  year-to-year  flexi- 
bility and  yet  preserve  financial  soundness  in  the  long  run. 
The  current  budget  now  running  is  the  first  of  this  new 
model,  which  is  based  upon  three  principles: 

A  rational  cleavage  between  capital  investment  budget  and  op- 
erating budget. 

The  carrying  over  to  the  capital  investment  budget  even  of  cer- 
tain non-productive  expenditures,  provided  they  are  so  set  up 
that  depreciation  according  to  technical  and  automatic  rules  is 
guaranteed,  which  means  a  guaranteed  and  regulated  long  term 
balancing. 

The  closing  of  the  operating  budget  by  a  yearly  deficit  or  sur- 
plus, depending  upon  the  business  situation.  The  deficits  and  the 
surpluses  are,  however,  carried  over  to  a  budget-equalization  fund, 
regularizing  the  long  run  balancing  of  even  the  operating  budget. 

These  preparations  for  the  next  depression  seem  to  me  to 
constitute  a  more  important  contribution  to  the  technique  of 
meeting  economic  crises  than  was  our  rather  half-hearted 
policy  during  the  last. 

DURING  THE  SAME  DECADE  SWEDEN  HAS  CONTINUED  TO  BUILD 
up  a  permanent  structure  of  social  security.  The  regulation  of 
working  conditions  and  of  the  labor  market  has  been  im- 
proved. The  social  insurance  scheme  has  been  broadened  to 
include  not  only  old  age  pensions  and  invalidity  pensions  but 
also  pensions  to  children  of  widows  and  invalids,  and  security 
for  illegitimate  children,  children  of  divorced  mothers,  and  so 
forth. 

The  principles  which  guide  the  recent  changes  in  social 
security  are: 

First,  always  to  make  a  reform  general  for  the  entire  popu- 
lation, never  to  restrict  it  to  industrial  workers  or  other  special 
groups  within  the  population.  This  principle  was  fought  out 
before  the  war,  when  the  old  age  pension  system  was  first 
inaugurated.  A  strong  conservative  faction  at  that  time  tried 
to  restrict  the  scheme  to  industrial  workers,  but  was  defeated. 
It  is  now  an  important  democratic  principle  with  us  to  make 
no  distinction  other  than  those  based  on  difference  in  cost  of 
living  in  different  districts. 

Second,  not  to  build  up  huge  pension  reserves,  letting  each 
generation  take  care  of  its  own  problems. 

Third,  we  are  departing  more  and  more  from  the  old  prin- 
ciple of  financing  pensions  from  contributions,  which  are 
coming  to  be  regarded  as  taxation  of  the  poor.  All  the  new 
additions  to  the  social  security  scheme  are  included  in  the 
regular  budget,  and  the  burden  of  the  old  age  pension  scheme 
is  gradually  being  transferred.  As  practically  everybody  pays 
an  income  tax  this  change  is  more  natural;  in  fact,  we  are 
beginning  to  look  on  the  whole  range  of  governmental  activ- 
ity as  a  citizens'  undertaking  in  cooperation  and  mutual  in- 
surance. 

Sweden,  together  with  Denmark  and  Norway,  is  now  per- 
haps nearer  than  any  other  country  to  completion  of  what  I 
used  to  call  the  symptomatic  or  curative  stage  of  social  policy, 
for  humanitarian  reasons  the  most  urgent  concern  of  a  society  r 
accepting  responsibility  for  the  material  well  being  of  all  its 
members.  It  includes  provision  for  those  in  distress — the  old  . 
and  disabled,  the  poor,  the  unemployed,  the  sick,  the  crimi-  j 
nal,  the  psychopathic,  the  prostitutes.  We  are,  therefore,  more : 
definitely  entering  upon  the  preventive  stage  of  social  policy' 
in  which  the  primary  concern  will  be  to  increase  the  happi-  - 
ness  and  the  standard  of  living  of  normal  families. 

In  recent  years  this  movement  has  gained  momentum  from 
the  anxiety  about  the  pending  decline  of  the  population.  The 
Swedish  birthrate  has  dropped  to  a  level  where  it  would  re- 
quire a  40  percent  increase  to  assure  a  constant  population. 
(Continued  on  page  354) 
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Until  recently  the  experts  had  been  accustomed,  as  they  still 
are  in  this  country,  to  talk  about  the  present  population  trend 
in  the  false  terms  of  the  population  approaching  stability  or 
stagnation,  when  in  reality  it  is  a  question  of  rapidly  cumu- 
lative liquidation. 

I  believe  a  crucial  test  of  the  capacity  of  a  democracy  to 
cope  with  its  problems  is  whether  or  not  it  is  prepared  to  face 
the  population  problem.  It  is  the  problem  which,  if  Western 
civilization  has  any  chance  at  all  of  escaping  the  brute  de- 
struction of  war  and  fascism,  is  going  to  overshadow  all  oth- 
ers during  the  next  century.  In  Sweden  this  is  now  realized 
and  the  rational  planning  of  a  democratic  population  policy 
has  been  laid  down  by  a  Royal  Commission  on  Population 
which  has  published  seventeen  bulky  reports.  Many  of  its 
proposals  have  been  enacted  by  the  Riksdag;  others  are  under 
discussion. 

The  three  principles  of  this  new  democratic  population  pol- 
icy of  Sweden  have  been: 

To  accept  without  reservation  rational  birth  control  as  a  nor- 
mal and  natural  practice  in  all  non-sterile  marriages.  The  earlier 
attempts  to  tamper  with  legal  hindrances  to  the  spread  of  contra- 
ceptives have  been  repealed  on  recommendation  of  the  commis- 
sion. 

To  set  quality  of  the  population  before  mere  quantity.  Since 
we  do  not  accept  inherited  differences  between  different  social 
groups  in  Swedish  society,  and  biological  eugenics  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult and  uncertain  matter,  this  means,  in  the  main,  concentra- 
tion on  the  improvement  of  the  environmental  factors  of  parents 
and  children. 

To  denounce  cash  premiums  for  children. 

The  new  population  policy,  founded  upon  these  principles, 
has  meant  on  the  one  hand  stress  on  the  principle  of  volun- 
tary parenthood  and  the  doing  away  with  a  mass  of  sexual 
and  moral  hypocrisy,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  tremendous 
impetus  for  preventive  social  policy,  which  must  by  its  very 
nature  mean  better  care  of  children  through  public  health 
measures,  housing  reforms,  better  nutrition,  and  so  on.  This 
implies,  in  fact,  the  socialization  of  certain  important  parts 
of  children's  needs,  and  thus  of  the  corresponding  items  of 
the  family  budget.  The  population  problem  has  given  new 
weight  to  the  inherent  democratic  principle:  that  whatever 
the  community  offers  its  citizens — schools,  sanitation,  medical 
care,  nutrition,  housing — shall  be  provided  for  all  citizens 
without  an  upper  income  limit  or  any  other  means  test,  and 
shall  be  paid  for  by  everyone  according  not  to  the  size  of  his 
family  but  to  his  capacity  to  pay  taxes  into  the  public  treas- 
ury. At  least  insofar  as  it  concerns  children  this  guiding  prin- 
ciple now  is  gradually  being  put  into  practice. 


SWEDEN  TODAY,  AND  I  AM  AFRAID  STILL  MORE  IN  THE  NEAR 
future,  will  not  be  so  interesting  to  people  who  are  primarily 
concerned   with  constructive  policies  to  bring  about  rational 
social  and  economic  change.  Even  in  our  country,  the  dan- 
gerous international  situation  means  that  we  will  have  to  call 
a  temporary  halt  to  our  constructive  activity  and  devote  our 
intelligence  and  our  resources  to  the  sterile  tasks  of  foreign 
policy  and  military  defense.  We  are  certainly  not   retracting 
any  of  the  social  policies  already  written  into  the  laws,  and  i 
the  public  welfare  activity  is  automatically  increased  as  our 
several  programs  are  gradually  broadened  to  embrace  the  en- 
tire population  according  to  laws  already  enacted.  New  re-1 
forms  which  do  not  involve  great  outlays  will  be  undertaken.- 
But  we  are  forced  to  call  a  halt  to  expensive  reforms. 

This  is  not  our  own  choice.  We  hate  to  see  our  public  re- 
sources diverted  into  armament.  As  I  have  stated  Sweden  has« 
not  been  in  even  a  minor  war  for  a  century  and  a  quarter. 
Sweden  has  never  been  invaded.  In  the  earlier  centuries  of 
our  history,  up  to  the  seventeenth  century,  when  our  nation 
was  still  a  belligerent  people,  we  kept  our  wars  and  raids  on  ' 
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foreign  soil.  The  Swedish  people  has  long  since  lost  all  im- 
perialistic ambitions.  We  claim  no  territory  outside  our  pres- 
ent borders;  we  are  happy  if  only  we  are  permitted  to  go  on 
raising  our  own  standards.  We  do  not  want  any  colonies 
as  we  are  able  to  buy  our  cotton,  coffee  and  raw  materials  at 
lower  prices  than  we  should  be  prepared  to  pay.  We  want 
peace. 

We  stayed  out  of  the  Great  War,  clinging  to  a  principle 
of  strict  neutrality. 

When,  out  of  the  enormous  sufferings  of  the  Great  War 
there  emerged  the  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations  to  maintain 
collective  security  and  to  organize  peaceful  change,  Sweden, 
as  well  as  the  other  neutral  nations,  was  prepared  to  join  in 
this  common  effort  to  secure  international  order.  We  entered 
the  league  with  our  eyes  wide  open  to  what  was  implied  in 
giving  up  neutrality  and  undertaking  collective  economic  and 
military  sanctions  against  a  violator  of  international  law  and 
obligations. 

There  was  even  at  that  time  a  minority  in  the  Riksdag 
which  wanted  Sweden  to  keep  out  of  the  dangers.  When  the 
majority,  after  careful  thought,  placed  upon  Sweden  the  re- 
sponsibility of  league  membership,  I  think  it  was  because  the 
average  Swede  as  well  as  the  responsible  members  of  gov- 
ernment held  that  every  country  had  a  duty  not  to  evade  the 
price  of  peace  if  peace  was  to  be  organized  on  the  principle 
of  international  representative  democracy.  But  presently  the 
average  Swede  saw  the  league  misused  for  petty  imperialist 
intrigues.  The  great  victorious  democracies,  France  and  Eng- 
land, were  not  prepared  to  support  the  basic  principles  of 
peaceful  change  and  collective  security.  From  Mukden  in 
1931  to  the  demolition  of  Czechoslovakia,  including  the  so- 
called  non-intervention  policy  in  Spain,  the  principle  of  col- 
lective security  gradually  evaporated  into  thin  air  until  noth- 
ing was  left. 

Our  answer  to  this  development  was  to  renounce  the  obli- 
gation of  economic  and  military  sanctions.  But  in  spite  of  all 
disillusionment  we  have  not  quit  the  league.  We  still  believe 
its  basic  principle  to  be  the  ultimate  foundation  for  interna- 
tional peace.  I  think  it  is  not  improper  of  me  to  say  that,  dur- 
ing the  history  of  the  decay  of  the  league,  we  have  been  pon- 
dering constantly  on  how  differently  this  history  could  have 
been  written  if  the  United  States  had  not  forsaken  its  legiti- 
mate child,  the  League  of  Nations,  but  instead  had  headed  the 
forces  which,  during  the  last  two  decades,  might  have  been 
organized  for  the  upholding  of  its  principles. 

The  Munich  deal  proved  to  the  whole  world  how  utterly 
valueless  for  a  small  country  and  even  how  dangerous  for  its 
opportunities  of  self-defense  a  military  alliance  with  the  great 
democratic  powers  of  Europe  may  prove  to  be.  Even  before 
that  tragedy  Sweden's  policy  has  been  consistently  to  keep  out 
of  all  alliances — except  the  League  of  Nations.  There  is  very 
close  cooperation  between  the  northern  countries  even  in 
foreign  affairs.  The  foreign  ministers  of  these  countries  meet 
several  times  each  year  for  conferences;  all  decisions  as  to  in- 
ternational policy  are  deliberated  in  common.  But  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  neutrality  is  not  the  right  term  to  describe  our 
mutual  relations  within  Scandinavia,  we  have  not  sealed  the 
bonds  into  a  military  alliance  because  we  consider  such  alli- 

Iances  more  dangerous  than  fruitful. 
In  the  present  tense  situation,  the  foreign  policy  of  Sweden 
as  well  as  that  of  these  other  countries  is  the  isolationist 
policy  of  neutrality  in  an  eventual  outbreak  of  war.  Only  on 
the  basis  of  the  league  principles  were  we  prepared  to  sur- 
render our  neutrality. 

Sweden  had,  in  fact,  taken  the  league  so  seriously  during 
the  twenties  that  we  anticipated  the  general  disarmament  by 
drastically  reducing  our  military  budgets.  We  have  now  rap- 
idly to  reverse  this  policy.  In  Sweden  the  expenditure  for 
armaments  amounts  to  more  than  one  fifth  of  our  national 
budget.  And  still,  I  suppose,  our  defensive  forces  might  only 
(Continued  on  page  357) 
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Teaching  Mrs.  Pecoraro 
how  to  hate 

Born  in  a  hovel — reared  in  squalor — Mrs.  Pecoraro  is  used  to  dirt. 
She  doesn't  mind  it. 

But  here's  a  hint  for  you.  Make  cleanliness  easier — and  you 
make  it  easier  for  Mrs.  Pecoraro  to  dislike  dirt. 

One  way  to  do  this  is  by  introducing  her  to  Fels-Naptha  Soap. 
It«  good,  golden  soap  and  plentiful  iiaptha,  working  together,  give 
i-\im  help  to  lighten  washing  and  cleaning.  Briskly,  busily,  they 
loosen  stubborn  dirt — without  hard  rubbing.  They  wash  quickly  and 
thoroughly — even  in  cool  irater — an  important  added  advantage 
where  hot  water  is  a  luxury. 


Fels-Naptha 


THE    GOLDEN     BAR    WITH    THE    CLEAN     NAPTHA    ODOR 


800   Pro-Fascist  Organizations 

Says  The  New  Republic:  "The  Institute  for  Propaganda  Analysis  for 
January  ...  is  a  sober  survey,  but  the  subject — the  white  shirts,  Jew 
baiters,  silver  shirts  and  'patriots' — is  sensational  stuff  .  .  .  about  800 
pro-fascist  organizations  in  the  U.  S.  .  .  .  all  work  hand  in  glove."  Where 
do  they  get  their  boat-loads  of  propaganda?  What  similar  methods  do 
they  all  use?  Who  is  planning  to  be  "the  American  Hitler?"  The  facts 
are  presented  in  a  typical  Institute  Bulletin. 

PRFF  •  To  each  Survey  Graphic  reader  who  enrolls  now  for  TWO 
•  YEARS  we  will  send  one  of  the  few  remaining  copies  of  the 
bound  volume  of  our  first   16   Bulletins,   covering   a   year   of  PROPA- 
GANDA ANALYSIS.    Simply  clip  and  mail  thisnotict. 
Enclose  fa  if  you  prefer  DONE     ^~"™^|NSTITUTE   FOR™"^~""| 

rfofr10pSrofferClo0?  I     4    PROpAGANDA  ANALYSIS 

P  TWO     years     subscription    I     A  Non-Profit  Educational  Organization 
with  free  bound  volume.  |  Dept.  A. — 1 30  Morningslde  Drive,  New  York  I 


LITERARY   AGENTS  FOR  20  YEARS 

Novels,  short  stories,  books,  articles,  verse,  plays,  scenarios, 
radio  scripts  marketed.  Editing,  revision,  criticism,  ghost 
writing,  typing.  Beginners  welcomed.  Specialists  in  hand- 
ling hard-to-sell  manuscripts.  Write  now  for  information 
regarding  our  resultful  service.  WRITERS  WORKSHOP, 
Inc.,  570  Lexington  Ave.  at  51st  Street,  New  York  City. 


GOING  TO  BUFFALO? 

If  so,  we  would  like  to  have  you  answer  the 
following  questions: — 

Starting  Point .' 

How  many  in  your  party 

Are  you  planning  a  Post-Conference  tour    ... 

Canada What   part 

World's   Fair 

Do  you  prefer  to  go  by  rail       bus    .  .  air .  .  . 
or   water.  .  .  . 

Perhaps  we  can  help  you  outline  a  tour? 
Fill  in  and  send  to  TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

112  East  19th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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A  V    U    I.  B 


JB  €  C  K 


YOUR 
2   WEEKS'  VACATION 

EUROPE,    WEST    INDIES.    BERMUDA, 

SOUTH    AMERICA.    MEXICO, 

LABRADOR,     GASPE     COAST. 

THE  SCENIC  WEST. 

We  will  give  you  a  complete  list  of  suggestions  to 
fit  your  time  and  budget.  Tell  us  when  you  wish 
to  leave  and  where  you  want  to  go. 

There  is  no  charge  for  our  services. 

ELIZABETH  WHITMORE  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

New  York  City 


One  East  57th  Street 


Plaza  3-2396 


After  the  conference,  combine  a  visit  to  the 
New  York  Fair  with  a  cruise  or  vacation  in  the 
other  Americas. 


MEXICO 
GUATEMALA 


WEST  INDIES 
SOUTH  AMERICA 


OTHER  AMERICAS 

19  East  48th  Street  New  York 

Specialists  in  American  Travel 

Our  authoritative  information  is  at  your  disposal. 


*A    VACATION* 

UNDER    SAIL 

Cruising  Along  the  Coast  of  Maine 

SCHOONER   "ANNIE   F.   KIMBALL" 
SCHOONER  "LYDIA  M.  WEBSTER" 

June   26  to    Sept.   23.     One   Week    #35,   Two   Weeks 
Capt.   Frank  Swift,  Box  57,   Camden,   Maine 


—ALASKA    MEXICO' 

SOUTH  AMERICA    EUROPE 

Conducted  and  Independent  Tours  everywhere.  Excellent 
leaders.  Trips  including  both  Pairs.  Economy  Tours  to 
Europe — England,  Holland,  Belgium  and  France — 34  days — 
$298,  New  York  to  New  York.  Bicycle  Tours,  Forums  and 
Seminars.  Special  tours  emphasizing  Home  Economics,  In- 
dustry and  Commerce,  Photography,  etc. 

Sind  for  Booklet  B 

WILLIAM  M.  BARBER 

BABSON  PARK  MASSACHUSETTS 


Sweden 


(In  answering  advertisement! 


AMONG  THE  TRAVELERS  BOUND  FOR  SWEDEN  THIS  SUMMER  WILL 
be  architects,  housing,  town-planning  and  traffic  experts 
from  all  parts  of  America  who  will  join  the  1500  delegates 
to  the  International  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Confer- 
ence, July  8  to  15  in  Stockholm. 

Extensive  tours  will  be  made  in  Sweden,  Denmark  and 
Norway  to  observe  housing,  regional  planning  and  traffic 
systems  under  varied  conditions  of  population  and  occupa- 
tion. 

The  architects  and  housing  experts  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  cooperative  apartments  of  Stockholm, 
where  homes  can  be  purchased  with  an  outlay  within  the 
reach  of  the  worker,  slums  have  been  cleared  and  civic  atten- 
tion turned  to  beautification. 

Additional  study  in  Swedish  architecture  and  home  plan- 
ning will  be  afforded  by  courses  offered  from  July  29  to  Aug- 
ust 17  by  the  Swedish  Arts  and  Crafts  Society  in  Stockholm, 
designed  to  meet  the  increasing  interest  in  Swedish  Applied 
Arts  on  the  part  of  professional  men,  students  and  educators. 
The  Arts  and  Crafts  Society  has  been  the  force  behind  the 
twenty  year  movement  in  Sweden  to  inject  good  design  and 
convenience  into  the  interiors  of  Sweden's  modern  apart- 
ments. 

Insisting  that  interior  planning  should  take  the  place  of  in- 
terior decorating,  the  society  has  stressed  the  arrangement  of 
a  home  around  the  living  habits  of  the  family.  It  has  suc- 
ceeded in  this  campaign  for  the  functional  by  putting  master 
designers  into  the  factories  and  has  been  instrumental  in  a 
combination  of  convenience  with  beauty  that  has  produced 
the  Swedish  modern  furnishings  as  one  of  its  by-products. 

Along  with  its  courses  on  modern  architecture  and  hous- 
ing, the  society  has  scheduled  inspection  trips  covering  the 
factories  and  shops  turning  out  the  modern  Swedish  furnish- 
ings, and  lectures  will  be  given  by  some  of  their  designers. 
The  applied  arts  course  will  start  the  week  after  the  trips  in 
the  housing  and  town  planning  congress. 

CONCURRENT  WITH  THE  COURSE  ON  APPLIED  ARTS  WILL  BE  At< 
other,  with  the  stress  on   social  science.  Lectures  and   stud 
tours  will  cover  the  Swedish  industrial  life,  "anti-depression" 
policy,  labor  courts,  social  and  population   problems,  along 
with  housing  and  the  cooperatives. 

Europe 

THE  BOOKLET,  "HOLIDAY  COURSES  IN  EUROPE  FOR  1939,"  HAsli 
just  been  published  by  the  International  Institute  of  Intellec- j 
tual  Cooperation  in  Paris  and  may  be  secured  from  the  Co- , 
lumbia  University  Press,  New  York  City,  at  a  cost  of  50 
cents.  The  Institute  of  International  Education  has  available 
for  distribution,  programs  of  many  of  these  summer  sessions. 

California 

THE  GOLDEN  GATE  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION,  WHICH  is 
drawing  so  many  visitors  to  California,  is  proving  a  powerful 
magnet  in  attracting  interest  in  the  summer  sessions  of  the 
University  of  California.  Treasure  Island,  site  of  the  colorful 
World's  Fair,  is  near  the  Berkeley  campus,  and  is  easily 
reached  from  the  Los  Angeles  campus  of  the  State  University. 
In  the  summer  sessions,  from  June  26  to  August  4,  a  wide 
choice  of  courses  in  thirty-six  academic  departments  will  be 
available.  Bulletins  may  be  obtained  from  the  dean  of  the 
summer  session,  at  Berkeley  or  at  Los  Angeles. 
please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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1  for  a  grim  and  cynical  smile  in  the  secret  offices  of  the 
eat  Powers. 

!  see  no  reason  for  trying  to  conceal  the  fact  that  our  mili- 
y  force  is  weak  when  matched  against  our  powerful  totali- 
ian  neighbors  to  the  East  and  South.  I  should,  however, 
e  to  point  out  that  the  defensive  will  is  determined  and 
solutely  united  in  a  country  like  Sweden,  where  every  in- 
/idual  citizen  understands  what  the  loss  of  independence 
d  freedom  would  mean.  There  is  no  chance  for  a  foreign 
wer  to  raise  internal  agitation  in  our  country;  there  is  no 
janization,  no  political,  racial,  religious  or  cultural  group. 
t  one  responsible  individual  who  could  be  used  to  call  in 
litary  aid  from  outside.  On  the  contrary,  a  possible  con- 
eror  would  meet  a  "people  under  arms";  the  Swedish 
mocratic  government  would  not  have  to  watch  the  internal 
intier  with  anxiety  as  would  the  dictatorships. 
This  lack  of  an  internal  frontier,  the  absolute  non-existence 
a  group  which  could  be  suspected  even  faintly  of  playing 
:o  the  hands  of  a  foreign  power  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  our 
ength.  Even  after  a  possible  conquest  this  stubborn  resist- 
ce  would  make  the  consolidation  of  a  victory  a  very  diffi- 
It  affair.  All  people  in  official  position  from  the  King  down 
the  policeman  in  the  street  and  the  school  teacher  in  the 
lage  schoolhouse  far  away  in  the  northern  forests,  is  per- 
ming his  duties  on  permanent  tenure  and  according  to  law 
d  constitution.  He  is  not  educated  to  take  arbitrary  orders, 
grained  in  him  is  the  legalistic  culture  which  he  represents. 
1  those  now  in  authority  can  be  killed  or  imprisoned,  but 
e  same  measures  will  have  to  be  used  with  the  seconds  in 
mmand  ad  infinitum.  A  conqueror  would  have  to  kill  off 
e  whole  nation  or  else  try  the  impossible  task  of  governing 
tirely  by  aliens  a  moral  and  highly  cultivated  stubborn  peo- 
e  which  has  imbibed  self-government  for  centuries  and 
nturies. 

Swedish  democracy  has  by  its  own  accomplishments  dur- 
recent  years  strengthened  even  further  the  cultural,  social 

Bid  economic  unity  which  the  present  generation  inherited. 
]  has  the  unreserved  loyalty  of  practically  the  entire  popu- 
lion. 
!  The  small  Fascist  groups  are  completely  insignificant  and 

ach  concealed  semi-Fascist  leanings  as  there  might  be  in  cer- 
tn  middle  class  groups  will  probably  never  come  out  as  open 
btrayal  of  the  nation. 

All  this  is  self-evident  and  never  questioned.  We  disagree 
c  all  questions  of  the  day,  and  discussion  is  our  way  of  car- 
rng  those  questions  forward  to  solution.  The  discussion  does 
rt,  however,  concern  fundamentals;  the  basic  philosophy  is 
cnmon,  the  main  direction  agreed  upon,  and  the  disagree- 
rtnt  concerns  mainly  the  expediency  of  different  avenues  of 
adon.  There  is  not  a  harmony  of  interests  in  Swedish  soci- 
f;  anyone  who  so  reports  is  in  gross  error.  The  workers 
d  not  always  have  a  common  cause  with  business  nor  with 
tl:  farmers.  But  under  the  accepted  order  of  democratic  gov- 
eiment  an  ever-changing  balance  is  newly  created  from  day 
tiday;  the  direction  of  these  changes  and,  consequently,  their 
emulative  effects  upon  the  social  and  economic  order  are 
d:ermined  by  the  will  of  the  people. 

\  people  which  has  successfully  governed  itself  in  free- 
dm,  which  has  been  able  to  solve  problems  and  raise  stand- 
als,  and  felt  the  stability  and  order,  the  social  peace  and  the 
eonomic  balance  of  planned  change,  will  never  foster  in 

.  ifclf  forces  destructive  to  freedom  and  rationality,  and  will 
wer,  I  believe,  yield  to  those  beastly  forces  from  outside. 

,  lat  the  security  we  enjoy  is  today  very  partial,  indeed,  for 

...  a:ountry  in  the  shadow  of  totalitarian  states  is  true  and  is 
wll  understood  in  Sweden.  It  is,  however,  our  only  choice. 
V:  are  not  going  to  compete  in  lunacy  in  a  world  with  de- 

.  .stayed  nerves  and  distorted  common  sense,  standards  and 

.  ;J<jals.  The  strength  of  Swedish  democracy  and  of  all  democ- 
rsy  is  that  it  functions  to  the  satisfaction  of  its  own  people. 

(1m  answering  advertisements 
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EUROPE  •  MEXICO 
•SOVIET  UNION* 

i  ou  see  how  life  is  really  lived — you  meet  the  people — 
you  travel  with  companions  of  your  own  mental  age  in 
a  small  informal  group — those  things  best  dont  together 
art  done  cooperatively;  otherwise  you  pursue  your  own 
interests — services  are  generously  inclusive. 

COOPERATIVE  EUROPE.  Auspices  Cooperative  League  of  U.S.A.  Leader: 
Dr.  J.  Henry  Carpenter.  Denmark.  Sweden,  Finland.  Norway.  Scotland. 
England.  France.  Switzerland. 
Sailing  Julj  2.  Back  Sept.  3 

SCANDINAVIA.  LAPLAND,  FINLAND.  Leader  to  lie  announced.  Denmark. 
Sweden.  Norway,  North  Cape  CruiM.  Lapland.  Finland.  London.  Optional 
eitension  to  Soviet  1'nion.  CC7C 

Sailing    July    1.     Back    Aug.    22 ^«JfO 

THE  SOVIET  UNION  (third  season)  under  leadership  of  Robert  Magidon*. 
-in  American  writer  resilient  in  the  Soviet.  Union  for  th«  pan  5  years. 
London.  Copenhagen,  Stockholm.  Helsingfors,  Leningrad,  Moscow,  Ukraine, 
Caucasus.  Black  Sea.  Crimea.  C^QO 

Sailing    July    1.      Back    Sept.    5 ^t-JJO 

"INSIDE  EUROPE"  (fourth  season)  under  leadership  of  Herbert  Witt.  Eiec. 
Secretary,  N.Y.  District.  American  Student  Union.  Auspices  American 
student  Union.  London.  Copenhagen.  Heltingfors,  Leningrad,  Moscow, 
Stockholm,  Oslo,  Amsterdam,  Paris.  For  students  only  IF4AO 

Sailing   July    1.     Back   Aug.    22 *. $49O 

MEXICO  IN  PROGRESS  (second  season)  under  leadership  of  Herbert  Wein- 
stock.  An  unusually  complete  survey.  Sailing  July  6  (CylCO 

Hack    Aug.    15.      Travel    arrangements    First    Class 9**OO 

MEXICO  FOR  STUDENTS  under  leadership  of  Prof.  Antonio  M.  d>  la  Torre 
Monterrey  Queretaro,  Patzcuaro.  Morelia.  Cuernavaca,  Taxco,  Puebla 
Mexico  City.  (f?ni- 

Sailing    July    12.      Back    Aug.     22 $395 

Steamship  passage  Third  Class  except  for  "Mexico  in 
Progress.  For  information  regarding  itineraries,  social 
and  cultural  programs,  etc.,  on  these  and  other  trips 
write  lor  descriptive  catalogue,  "The  Open  Raid  in 
Europe,  Mexico  and  the  Soviet  Union." 

§JHE  OPEN  ROAD 

Dept.  K 

8  West  40th  Street,  New  York 

Cooperating  in  the  Soviet  Union  with  Intourist 


SPRING  and  SUMMER  TRIPS 

Jbu/77  eys  Far  and  Near  California 

Bermuda  ^ 

West  Indies 


Havana 
So.  America 

9 

ALL  EXPENSE  CRUISES 

FARLEY  TRAVEL  AGENCY,  535  Fifth  Avenue,  at  44th  St.,  New  York 

Phone  MUrray  Hill  2-8275-8290 


WHICH    WAY    AMERICA? 

JOIN   AN   RLF   TRAVELING    ECONOMIC    SEMINAR 
Seminar  I,  July  5-30,   to  the  TVA   and   Sharecropper   Country 
Seminar  II,  July  1-31,   to  the   Pacific  Northwest 
Seminar  III,  June  23-July  22,   in  the  Industrial  East     • 

For  Further  Information  Write  to 

RELIGION  AND   LABOR    FOUNDATION 

New   Haven,  Conn. 


THIS  SUMMER 

Christodora  House  will  be  espe- 
cially suitable  to  those  whose 
plans  demand  uninterrupted  work 
or  study  .  .  .  with  opportunities 
for  restful  leisure  or  more  strenu- 
ous recreation. 

The  regular  room  rates  of  $7  to 
110  weekly  will  continue.  Meals 

optional. 
Men  and  Women 

CHRISTODORA  HOUSE  CLUB  RESIDENCE 


601   E.  9th  Street 

facing 
Tompkins  Square 

Park 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 

SCHOOLS  AND   COLLEGES 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

SUMMER  SEMINARS  1939 
Series  A  —  July  10  -  21 

Social  Case  Work Gordon  Hamilton 

Philosophy  of  Supervision Fern  Lowry 

Social  Workers  and  a  Community  Housing 

Program Sydney  Ataslen  and  Abraham  GoldjeU 

Public   Medical   Care  Programs Antoinette  Cannon 

Series  B  —  July  24  -  August  4 

Social  Case  Work  in  a  Psychiatric  Agency, 

Almena  Dawley 

Probation   and   Parole Wilson   McKerrow 

Unemployment    Insurance   Administration, 

Meredith  Given; 

Field  Service  in  Public  Welfare Robert  Lansdale 

Administrative  and  Supervisory  Problems  in  Group 
Work    .          Clara  Kaiser 


A  catalogue  giving  details  oj  the  Summer  Quarter  and 
seminars  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

122  East  22nd  Street 
New  York,         N.  Y. 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional   Education   in 

Medical  Social  Work 

Psychiatric   Social   Work 
Family  Welfare 

Child  Welfare 

Community     Work 

Social  Research 

Leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 

A  catalog   will   be  sent  on   request 
18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


YALE  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

A  Profession  for  the  College  Woman 

Thirty-two  months'  course  provides  intensive  and  b»aic  €ip«l- 
ence  in  the  various  branches  of  nursing.  Leads  to  degr«  ol 
Master  of  Nursing.  A  Bachelor's  degree  in  am,  sci«nc«  or 
philosophy  from  a  college  of  approved  standing  i«  reo.uir«d  for 
admission.  For  catalogue  address 
The  Dean,  Yale  School  of  Nuriing,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

SEMINARS,  1939 

Case   Work   with   Parents   and   Children.     Dr.    Phyllis 
Blanchard  and  Miss  Rose  Green.    July  17  to  29. 
Application    of    Psychoanalytic    Concepts    to    Social 
Case    Work.     Dr.    LeRoy    M.    A.    Maeder    and    Miss 
Beatrice  H.  Wajdyk.    July  24  to  August  5. 
Psychiatry    as   Applied   to    Problems   of    Supervision. 
Dr.  LeRoy  M.  A.  Maeder  and  Miss  Beatrice  H.  Wajdyk. 
July  24  to  August  5. 

The  Aspects  of  Sociology  and  Psychiatry  as  Applied 
to  Case  Work.  Dr.  A.  Kardiner  and  Miss  Florence  Day. 
August  7  to  19. 

SMITH  COLLEGE  STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 
Contents  for  March,  1939 

Criteria  for  the  Selection  of  Children  for  a  Thera- 
peutic Camp Eleanor  Cockerill  and  Helen  W  timer 

German  Refugees  as  Clients  of  a  Family  Agency.  . 

Jennie    Wilensky 

Accommodation  Attitudes  of  Negroes  to  White  Case 

Workers  and  Their  Influence  on  Case  Work 

Thelma  C.  Du  Vinage 

Published  Quarterly,  $2  a  Year 
Single  Nos.:  Vols.  I  to  VII,  #1  each;  others,  g.75  each 

For  further  information  write  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
DIVISION  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Graduate  Professional  Training  in  preparation  for  social 
work  in  public  service  and  in  private  agencies. 

Particular    emphasis    upon    the    training    of    men    for    public 
welfare  administration,   work  with  delinquents  and  group  won 
Two    year    course    open    to    men    and    women    who    are    college 
graduates. 

The  curriculum  provides  training  in  the  other  fields  of  social 
work  such  as  case  work  and  community  organization  and  leads 
to  the  Master's  and  Doctor's  degrees. 

Courses  in  other  departments  of  Boston  University  are 
available  to  supplement  the  professional  courses  of  the  school 
and  to  provide  pre-professional  training  leading  to  the  Bachelor* 
degree. 


Address 

DIVISION   OF   SOCIAL   WORK 
BOSTON   UNIVERSITY 


84  Exeter  Street 


Boston 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 


SILVER  BAY 


SUMMER    SCHOOL   A' 
LAKE    GEORGE,    N.   Y 

Social  Workers.  Religious  Leaders.  Teachers,  Modern  Parent 

can  LIVE  WHILE  THEY  LEARN.    Graduate  Courses  .  . 

Two  Convenient  Terms  .  .  .  July  10-29,  July  31 -August  1! 

For  bulletin  or  information,  write 

Prof.  L.  K.  Hall.   263   Alden   St..   Springfield.   Mass. 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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Interattg   of   (Eljtragn 

of  Mortal   ^mttrp   AiUnintHtralian 


SUMMER  QUARTER,  1939 
First    term,    June    21  -  July    21 
Second  term,  July  24- August  25 


ACADEMIC  YEAR  1939-40 
Begins  October  1 


Announcements  on   Request 

THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  REVIEW 

Edited  by  GRACE  ABBOTT 

A  Professional  Quarterly  for  Social  Workers 


Special  Opportunities 

for 
Experienced  Workers 

An  individually  planned  curriculum, 
including  field  work  adjusted  to  special 
needs  and  interests,  is  offered  by  the 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work 
to  experienced  workers  desiring  to  com- 
mence or  to  complete  their  professional 
training. 


Apply  Miss   Margaret  Bishop,  Registrar 
PENNSYLVANIA     SCHOOL     OF     SOCIAL     WORK 
Affiliated  with   the   University  of   Pennsylvania 
311    South    Juniper    St.,    Philadelphia,    Penna. 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

EVERETT  KIMBALL,  Director 
ANNETTE  GARRETT,  Associate  Director 

A     Graduate     Professional     School     Offering 

Courses  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Master  of 

Social  Science. 

Academic    Year    Opens   July,   1939 


Courses  of  Instruction 

Plan  A  The  course  leading  to  the  Master's  decree  consists 
of  three  summer  sessions  at  Smith  College  and  two 
winter  sessions  of  supervised  case  work  at  selected 
social  agencies  in  various  cities.  This  course  Is 
designed  for  those  who  have  had  little  or  no  previous 
experience  in  social  work.  Limited  to  forty-five. 

Plan  B  Applicants  who  have  at  least  one  year's  experience 
in  an  approved  social  agency,  or  the  equivalent, 
may  receive  credit  for  the  first  summer  session  and 
the  first  winter  session,  and  receive  the  Master's 
degree  upon  the  completion  of  the  requirements  of 
two  summer  sessions  and  one  winter  session  of 
supervised  case  work.  Limited  to  thirty-five. 

Plan  C  A  summer  session  of  eight  weeks  is  open  to  experi- 
enced social  workers.  Special  courses  in  case  work 
are  offered  by  Miss  Beatrice  H.  Wajdyk  and  Misa 
Beatrice  Z.  Levey.  Limited  to  thirty-five. 

/'";•  further  information  write  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


PROGRESSIVE  SCHOOL 


hessian  hills  school 


a  country  school  —  coeducational  —  non-sectarian  — 
democratically  administered  —  non-profit-making  — 

'  winter  session  (day  and  boarding)  for  2  •  14  years:  Oct.  thru  may. 
summer   session   (day  only)    for  2-7  years:   July  and  august. 

croton-on-hudson,  n.  y. — /  hr.  from  n.  y.  c, — visitors  welcome  by  appointment. 


TAKING  A  TRIP? 

Write    Survey    Graphic    Travel    Department    for 

suggestions.    We  need  to  know  but  three  things — 
WHERE— WHEN  AND   HOW   MUCH 

Travel    Department — Survey   Graphic 


PIONEER  YOUTH  GAMP 

Rifton,  N.  Y.  !„  the  Catskills 

ANNOUNCES  ITS  SIXTEENTH  CONSECUTIVE 
SEASON  OF  PROGRESSIVE  CAMPING  for  boys  and 
girls,  6  to  16  years,  in  seven  age  groups.  Creative  use  of 
environment  rich  in  natural  and  historical  materials.  Ex- 
perienced direction  of  intelligent,  coordinated  staff. 

Painting  Claymodeling  Woodworking 

Dramatics  Music 

Hiking  Sports  Swimming 

non-sectarian  non-profit-making 

9   week  season   rate,  $175 
(Special  rate  to  members  of  trade  unions,   upon  application) 

Walter   Ludwig,    Director 
For  information  address:   Mrs.    Frima  Frames,    Camp   Registrar 

Pioneer  Youth  of  America,  Inc. 

219   \V.   29th    Street,    New   York   City.     PE.   6-3055 


(In  answering  advertisements 
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HOTELS 


HERE  YOU 
WILL  FIND 

CHARM, 
QUIET    AND 
THE    FINEST 
OF  FOOD. 


Relax  in  this  charming:  old  Colonial  Inn. 
Enjoy  the  mellow,  friendly  comfort  of 
the  large  rooms — each  one  individually 
furnished  with  authentic  antiques  .  .  . 
Join  ua  for  a  memorable  luncheon  or 
dinner  at  the  water's  edjre.  .  .  .  Superb 
food,  tastefully  served  in  a  truly  captivat- 
ing environment. 

Afternoon   tea  and   light    menus  at    the 
Old   Mill. 

Especially  Attractive  Rates 
Write   for   Booklet   5 

The  Silvermine 

The    Galleries 
The  Old  Mill 

l'/i    miles    north    of    Merritt    Parkway 

SILVERMINE,    NORWALK,    CONN. 

Phone:    Norwalk   88 


Tavern 

: 


THE 


WATKINS  GLEN* NEW  YORK 

Largest  hotel  in  the  Finger  Lakes 
region.  Accommodations  for  200 
on  1000-acre  estate  overlooking 
Seneca  Lake  and  adjoining  Wat- 
kins  Glen  State  Park.  All  sports. 
Vegetables,  poultry,  dairy  prod- 
ucts from  our  farms.  Nauheim 
Baths  that  are  world  famous. 
Rates,  $7  to  $10  daily  including 
meals.  Open  the  year  'round. 
Selected  clientele.  49th  Season. 

Nan  York  Office:  500  Fifth  Am.  ME  3-5295 
W.  M.  Leffingwell,  President 

\  Resort  Hotel  As  Well  As  A  Health  Resort 


ORANGES 

Tree  ripened.  No  sprays  nor  artificial  coloring 
uaed.  Delivered  express  prepaid.  Bushel  $3.60, 
Grapefruit  $3.25,  Tangerines  $3.50.  Mixed 
Fruit  $3.50.  Half  Bushels  $2.00.  Seedlm 
Limes  $3.50  half-bushel. 

Special   Quantity  rates 
A.  H.  BURKET,  Sebring.  Florida 

LANGUAGES 

SPEAK  ANY  LANGUAGE 

by    our  self-taught  method* 

37  Languages 
Send   for  List   S 

SCHOENHOF  BOOK  CO. 
S87  Washington  Street  Boston,  Mass 


NOW 


LEARN    A    NEW 

LAN6UA6E 

inyourown  home  quickly,  easily, 
correctly   by    the    world- famous 
LINGUAPHONE  Method.    En- 
dorsed by  thousands  of  students, 
schools  and  colleges.     Send  for 
FREE  Book  and  7  Days  Trial. 
LINGUAPHONE     INSTITUTE 
58    RADIO    CITY  NEW    YORK    CITY 

(In 


REAL     ESTATE 


FOR  SALE 


CONNECTICUT:  7 14  acres  near  Danbury.  High 
plateau  overlooking  Candlewood  Lake,  com- 
prising two  ideal  home  sites,  first  in  sunny 
field  backed  by  oak  grove,  with  extensive 
valley  view  in  one  direction,  lake  in  other ; 
second  in  open  woods  of  immense  oaks  and 
hemlocks,  and  commanding  panoramic  view  of 
lake.  High  location  insures  excellent  drainage, 
privacy,  summer  breezes,  and  protection  of 
views.  Newly  dug  artesian  well,  sufficient  two 
dwellings.  Small  stream  can  be  dammed  for 
swimming  pool.  450  ft.  frontage  on  good 
secondary  road  open  all  winter.  $3,000.  Terms 
if  desired.  7563  Survey. 


SUMMER  RENTAL 


Long  Island — To  rent  for  summer  months — 
colonial,  furnished,  8  rooms,  S  baths,  su»- 
porch,  garage.  All  modern  conveniences.  Fire- 
place, oil  burner,  recreational  facilities  at 
hand,  private  dock,  boating,  fishing,  golf  and 
tennis  available.  A  cool,  restful  location, 
privacy  and  quiet,  but  not  isolated,  lovely  out- 
look over  water  and  trees  ;  20  minutes  Jones 
Beach.  40  minutes  World's  Fair.  7566  Survey 

SUMMER  BOARD 

WANTED  one  or  two  adult  boarders  in  private 
home.  High  altitude.  Very  quiet.  Write  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Wheeler.  Willoughby,  Vermont. 

MAINE 

BREEZEMERE  FARM  on  Penobscot  Bay.  Roomy 
three  story  house,  electricity,  modern  bath- 
rooms, large  airy  bedrooms,  Recreation  cottage 
with  fireplace  and  porch.  Also  cabins  with  fire- 
places, running  water,  electricity.  50  acres  of 
pines  and  spruces.  Sail  and  motor  boats,  cruis- 
ing, auto  trips,  unusually  fine  clientele — and. 
believe  it  or  not — room  and  board  $16-$18  a 
week.  For  circulars  and  further  information 
write  to: 

Capt.   and   Mrs.   Thurman   Gray 
South    Brooksville,    Maine. 


Have  you    property  to 
sell  or  rent? 

—  Cottages  to  rent  —  or  for  sale 
for  next  season? 

ADVERTISE  IN  THE  CLASSIFIED 
SECTION   OF   SURVEY   GRAPHIC 

• 

Rates:  30  cents  a  line, 
$4.20  per  inch 

• 

For  'uither  information,  write  to 
ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 

Survey  Graphic 

112  East   19th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


Case  Worker  for  child  guidance  agency  in 
Chicago.  Experience  in  private  agency.  State 
age,  training  and  experience  and  give  refer- 
ences. Preferably  a  Jewish  woman.  7560 
Survey. 

WANTED :  Supervisor  of  case  work  for  private 
hospital.  Graduate  training  in  medical  social 
service  required.  Salary  $2600  year.  7561  Sur- 
vey. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Settlement  boys*  worker  desires  position  in  boys' 
work.  Seven  years  in  Settlements,  twelve  sum- 
mers in  Boys'  Camps.  Available  September. 

7557  Survey. 

Man,  28,  M.A.  Chicago  School,  background  of 
economics,  writing,  and  six  years  varied  social 
work  experience,  wishes  position  in  adminis- 
tration or  leading  that  way.  Now  doing  case 
work.  Married.  7665  Survey. 


HATES 

Classified  Advertising 

Display 30c  per  line 

Non-display 5c  per  word 

Minimum    Charge     .     $1.00    per   insertion 

Discounts     .     .     5%    on   three    insertions 

CASH  WITH  ORDER 

Survey   Graphic 
112  E.  19th  Street         New  York 


THE    BOOK    SHELF 


A  HANDBOOK  FOR  HUSBANDS  AND  WIVES 
by   Theodore.   Z.   Arden 

Introduction  by  Dr.  R.  I,.  Dickinson 
A  specialized  treatment  of  a  neglected,  vital 
element  essential  to  happiness  in  marriage  — 
the  sexual  adjustment  in  marriage  and  the 
factors  conducive  to  it.  It  is  authoritative, 
practical  and  non-technical.  Just  off  the  press. 

4i   fates  —  paper  .35  Cents 

ASSOCIATION     PRESS 

347  Madison   Avenue  New  York.   N.  T. 


A  great  novel  of  ideas  —  SOUTH  WIND,  by 
Norman  Douglas.  Beautiful  edition  deluxe, 
illustrated  by  John  Austen,  printed  on  special 
paper,  handsomely  bound.  2  vols. 

Published  at  $20.00.    Special,  $4.95. 

Send  for  this  and  for  special  bulletin   on    other 

fine  bargains. 

THE  ARGUS  BOOK   SHOP,  INC. 
333   South   Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,   Illinois 


-  OUT-OF-PRINT  and  Hard-to-FInd   Books- 
supplied:    also   family    and    town    hlstorlei.    magazine 
Duck  numbers,  etc.     All  subjects,   all  language*.    Send 
us    your    list    of    wants — no    obligation.      We    report     j 
promptly.      Lowest    prices.      (WE    ALSO    BUY    OLD 
BOOKS   AND    MAGAZINES.) 

AMERICAN    LIBRARY    SERVICE 
-117   West   48th    St.  Dept    E  New   York   City- 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  pal 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  bettei 
ment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  $8.0 
a  year.  BO  West  SO  Street,  New  York,  N.  11 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  R 
search,  revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Ov 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pi 
fessional  persons.  Prompt  service  extend* 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  i 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

LAURENCE  ROBERTS 
—LITERARY  AGENT 


YOUR    STORIES,    ARTICLES.    BOOKS.    NOVELS 
Sold.  Editorially  recognized  personal  aid  in 
placement    of     manuscripts     for     new    and 
established   authors  seeking  publication. 
Information   on  request. 

59  West  42d  Street,  New  York  City 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


Discarded  jewelry,  watches,  gold  teeth,  sp-  I 
cles,  silverware,  etc.  Highest  prices.  • 
information.  Capitol  Salvage  &  Refining,  !1 
High,  Lansing,  Mich. 


THEATRE 


FEDERAL  THEATRE  PROJECT  for  N.  Y  . 


THE  Gilbert    i    Sul    • 

llf*  \V/  I  k.  I   /^   I  I      Operetta    playo  i 

b  W   I   N  Cl  "»«•      b»      ch  * 

«J     TT     I       ^  \J  Federal    Thea.  t. 

All  Negro  Csit 
Conceived    and 

directed    by 
Harry    Minium 

NEW  YORKER  THEATRE 

54th   Street    West   of    Broadway 
Phone    CO).    5-9460.  Evenings  8:31).    25c    -     ID 

SATURDAY    MATINEE   230  —  250   to  (3 


MIKAD  ) 


Dr»matln»T» 

Yishi    Fr 


PINOCCHIO 

RITZ  THEATRE,  48th  St.,  West  of  Bro. 

Ems.    (Eio.    Moo.)    »:43;    Mat.    Sst.   2:4J 

Era.   25c-&3i  —    Mali,    lit   to   B54 


WORKS    PROGRESS    ADMINISTRA1  N 
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These  are  days  when,  as  Sir  Edward 
Grey  said  twenty  years  ago,  "The 
lights  are  going  out"— when  more  than 
ever  Americans  need  to  keep  aflame 
the  lamps  we  have  of  tolerance,  good 
will  and  democratic  faith. 

Gifts  from  friends  touched  to  the 
quick  by  the  crisis  made  possible  our 
"CALLING  AMERICA"  number. 
It  takes  oil  like  that  to  make  a  flame  like 
that.  But  no  less  it  takes  a  lamp.  It's  this 
lamp  and  its  month-in,  month-out  ser- 
vice to  understanding  that  we  ask  you 
to  help  hold  up  in  1939. 


SURVEY     KIU.UI.II.ILIM.J 


"CALLING 
AMERICA" 

The  .holl.ng.  l 
mo<ra<y  r.ach«i 
OVER   HERE 


*  *      *      * 

*  *      *      * 


The  Lamp  We  Call  Survey  Associates 

mi  Revi...d    ANNUAL  STATEMENT  BY  THE  EDITOR    h  Prapcot  1939 


WITH  OUR  SHIP  OF  DISCOVERY  AS  SYM- 

bol  of  Survey  Associates,  there  is  always 

,  temptation  to  sum  up  any  twelve  months 

>  in  terms   of  a  cruise.   You   will   forgive 

',:  me  for  yielding  to  the  temptation  again, 

when    nothing    so    fits    our    fortunes    in 

•8  as  to  say  that  we  spent  most  of  it 

in  thick  weather  and  the  trough  of  the 

sea. 

The  other  way  around,  the  very  forces 
that  buffeted  this  cooperative  adventure 
of  ours  were  driving  claims  upon  it.  And 
because    there    were    in    our    fellowship 
?  reserves    of    counsel,    imagination,    faith 
i  backing  to  call  upon,  we  have  man- 
aged to  serve  the  times  signally  —  and  re- 
our  headway  in  the  process 


JA  YEAR  AGO,  I  COULD  TELL  OF  CRESTS    NOT 

troughs.  With  1938,  we  had  entered  not 
only  a  new   twelve  months   but   a   new 
twenty-five  years.  For  a  quarter  century 
:  had  developed  an  original  working 
.scheme  —  one  which  draws  on  research, 
vift   inquiry,    the   exchange   of   experi- 
ence and  ideas;  and  which  finds  outlet 
|j;]in  two  periodicals: 

Survey  Midmonthly—as  a   journal   of 

social  work 
Survey    Graphic—as    a    magazine    of 

social  interpretation 
Last  year's  annual  statement  carried  the 
*  of  over   two    hundred    members 
'ose  participation    spanned    the   years 
Aom  1912-when,  at  the  start,  the  sup- 
*  such  a  novel  scheme  for  educa- 
•  "°"  nad  no  precedents  to  go  by. 

For  the  first  time  since  mid-depression, 


we  entered  our  new  year  in  1938  with 
gains  all  down  the  line — in  member- 
ships, contributions,  advertising,  Mid- 
monthly  subscriptions,  Graphic  subscrip- 
tions, joint  subscriptions.  We  entered  it 
with  rekindled  awareness  of  Survey  As- 
sociates and  its  work— as  visualized  in 
a^  special  number  of  Survey  Graphic 
("25  Years  of  Social  Discovery")  and  as 
registered  at  our  Silver  Anniversary  din- 
ner; with  roughly  1800  members  and 
over  ten  times  that  number  of  subscrib- 
ers; and  with,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history,  a  Reserve-Revolving  Fund  of 
above  $10,000  to  give  keel  to  our  ship. 

Our  Log  for   1938 

THESE  GAINS  STOOD  us  IN  GOOD  STEAD  IN 
meeting  those  bufferings  that  were  in 
store  for  us.  Our  course  may  be  charted 
as  follows: 


Winter  quarter  (1938)— our  new  mo- 
mentum kept  up  until  March. 

Spring  quarter — worse,  in  the  experi- 
ence of  a  leading  publishing  house,  than 
any  spring  in  mid-depression;  leaving 
us  with  crippling  losses  not  only  in  pub- 
lishing receipts,  but  in  contributions. 

Summer  quarter — the  culmination  of 
seven  months  of  retrenchment:  curtailed 
issues,  drastic  economies,  a  payless  week 
contributed  voluntarily  by  every  member 
of  the  staff. 

Fall  quarter—in  our  stride  again:  pub- 
lishing operations  on  the  upgrade;  con- 
tributions refreshed;  but  these  fall  show- 
ings were  not  enough  to  close  up  a  gash 
of  $7000  in  our  budget  last  spring. 

By  keeping  our  books  open  well  into 
1939  for  belated  contributions,  member- 
ships and  subscriptions,  due  but  not  re- 
mitted before  December  31,  we  brought 
current  income  applicable  to  1938  abreast 
of  the  record  for  our  Anniversary  Year. 
Expenditures  had  been  kept  below.  The 
reckoning  stood: 


Over-all  expenditures 
Publishing    receipts 

Net  contributions 
Operating   deficit 


.$154,802 
95,469 

$59,333 
55,005 

S    4,328 


Without  Anniversary  Funds  to  turn  to 
(as  m  1937),  we  were  forced  to  draw  on 
our  hardly  secured  reserves  to  clear  the 
year  (see  page  364). 

But  this  was  not  our  whole  story. 
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We  Set  Out  on  a  New  Tack 

It  WAS   A   YEAR  AGO  IN    JANUARY   THAT  WE 

first  conceived  our  "CALLING  AMER- 
ICA" project.  It  sprang  from  concern 
for  the  plight  of  the  Jews  in  the  Reich 
as  the  most  excruciating  situation  in 
modern  times— and  the  mounting  perse- 
cution of  Christians  (Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant), trade  unionists,  social  democrats, 
liberals.  Could  we  help  stir  the  conscience 
of  America  through  a  special  number  of 
Survey  Graphic?  That  recourse  we  had 
turned  to  in  the  past  in  winning  a  hear- 
ing for  grave  or  promising  develop- 
ments. The  project  bristled  with  difficul- 
ties— we  should  need  money  to  bring  it 
to  effective  caliber;  need  staff  reinforce- 
ment and  the  advice  of  the  most  in- 
formed and  thoughtful  people  in  the 
field. 

We  asked  more  than  a  score  of  these 
to  sit  in  with  board  and  staff;  and  so  be- 
gan a  series  of  conferences  under  call  of 
Prof.  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain,  chairman 
of  our  Research  Committee.  I  could  not 
better  visualize  the  part  Survey  Associ- 
ates plays  on  the  borderlands  of  research, 
education  and  journalism  than  the  ses- 
sions that  resulted — from  spring  through 
the  late  fall.  There  was  divergence  at  the 
start.  We  were  not  operating  in  either  a 
laboratory  or  a  vacuum.  Stage  by  stage, 
a  consensus  developed;  the  conception 
expanded  to  the  rights  of  minorities — 
crucial  today  as  were  the  rights  of  ma- 
jorities in  earlier  centuries;  to  the  prob- 
lem of  resettlement  no  less  than  rescue 
of  refugees;  and  finally  to  the  impact  of 
these  things  on  America  if  we  were,  in 
truth,  to  appeal  to  our  great  traditions  as 
a  people,  and  to  help  turn  outrage,  pro- 
test, fear  and  Teachings  for  a  gun  into 
affirmative  lines  of  thought  and  action 
to  strengthen  our  own  democracy  at 
home. 

The  spread  of  aggression  and  conquest 
in  the  months  since  have  underscored 
the  timeliness  of  this  long  planning. 

Without  these  conferences  the  num- 
ber could  not  have  taken  shape;  nor 
without  the  expert  collaboration,  as  spe- 
cial editor,  of  Raymond  Gram  Swing, 
American  correspondent  and  broadcast- 
er, who  was  in  Prague  in  the  days  of 
grim  decision.  Nor  without  the  skill 


CONTRIBUTORS    TO 
"CALLING   AMERICA"   FUND 

($12,610) 

Belmont,    Mrs.    August 

Byrne,    James 

Byrne.    James    M. 

Cannon,     Mrs.     Henry    White 

Clark,      Miss     Jane     Perry     (fur 

Justice     Benjamin     N.     Cardozo. 

In    Memoriam) 
Eldridge.    Mrs.    L.    A. 
Elliott,    Dr.   John   L. 
Felix  M.  &  Frieda  Srhitf  Warburg 

Foundation 
Fels,    Samuel    S. 
Friedenwald     Foundation 
Hess,    Mrs.    Alfred    F. 
Hoey.    Miss   Jane    M. 
Hollander,   Mr.  &   Mrs.   Walter 
Ingersoll.    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Raymond    V. 
Ittleson     Foundation 
James.    Mrs.    Bayard 
Laidlaw.    Mrs.    James    Lees 
Lamport,   S.    C. 
Lasker.    Albert    0. 
Ludington.    Miss    Katharine 
Milllken.     Mrs.    Seth     M. 
Morrow,    Mrs.    Dwight    W. 
Naumburg.    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Walter    W. 
Paddock.    Bishop    Robert   L. 
Preiton.    Miss    Evelyn 
Rnsenstein.     Mr.    &     Mrs.     Louis 
Rosenwald    Family    Association 
Rothbart.    Albert 
Smith.    Mrs.    Herbert    Knox 
Sommerich.     Mrs.    Otto    C. 
Spahr.    Dr.    Mary    B. 
Wing.    Mrs.    David    L. 
Wollman.    Miss    Kate 


and  seasoned  experience  of  my  fellow 
members  of  the  staff  in  bringing  con- 
cepts like  this  to  earth,  could  we  have 
made  a  fist  of  it. 

Come-Baclc    to    "Calling    America" 

THE   RESPONSE  ON    EVERY    HAND    HAS    BEEN 

extraordinary — the  response  of  poets,  art- 
ists, novelists,  historians,  economists,  ed- 
ucators, foreign  correspondents  and  the 
rest  who  took  part  in  it;  the  response  of 
contributors  to  a  fund  which  reached 
$12,610  (see  above)  and  enabled  us  to 
swing  such  a  major  project,  thrice  the 
size  of  our  ordinary  issues,  and  far  more 
costly  in  its  table  of  contents  and  graphic 
materials;  the  response  of  organizations 
and  individuals  who  made  it  their  re- 
sponsibility to  assure  mass  circulation; 
the  response  of  press  and  radio,  religious 
and  educational  leaders  in  spreading  its 
message;  the  response  of  readers,  attest- 
ed by  the  great  sheafs  of  orders,  letters, 
telegrams,  cables,  which  reached  us  day 
after  day. 

With  large  advance  orders  before  pub- 


Reader's  Digest  Selections:  1938 

Survey  Articles  (Midmonthly  and  Graphic)  Condensed  in  Reader's  Digest 

All  Black,  by  Webb  Waldron  (January) 

Housing  that  Pays,  by  C.  V.  Starrett  (January) 

Are  You  Afraid  of  Syphilis?  by  Ruth  Ellen  Lindenberg  (February) 

Paper  Prophet,  by  T.  H.  Alexander  (April) 

New  Roads  Back  to  Sanity,  by  Wilson  Chamberlain  (April) 

The  Case  Against  Home  Ownership,  by  S'uart  Chase  (May) 

The  Promise  of  Industrial  Arbitration,  by  Webb  Waldron  (May) 

The  Lord  Helps  Those  ...  by  Bertram  Fowler  (June) 

The  County  that  Saved  Itself,  by  Webb  Waldron  (August) 

Internes  in  Government,  by  Webb  Waldron  (September) 

Japan's  Silent  Masses,  by  Ernest  O.  Hauser  (October) 

Middle  Age  Money  Go-Round,  by  Raymond  Clapper  (November) 

Vermont  Symphony,  by  Earl  P.  Hanson  (December) 
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lication,  our  initial  edition  of  50,000  was 
exhausted  a  fortnight  after  our  publica- 
tion date  (February  1,  1939).  A  second 
edition  of  30,000  brought  the  total  run 
to  80,000 — altogether  a  record  for  us.  Of 
these,  fewer  than  6000  remained  in  stock 
on  April  1;  and  orders  are  still  reaching 
us  at  a  lively  rate.  And  a  third  edition, 
in  the  same  format,  photostated  and 
bound  in  boards,  now  has  been  brought 
out  as  a  book  by  Harper's— especially 
designed  for  school  and  college  use. 

The  number  dramatized  the  special 
function  of  Survey  Graphic— as  a  vehi- 
cle of  interpretation,  reaching  far  beyond 
the  span  of  the  general  run  of  reports 
and  volumes  dealing  with  kindred  sub- 
ject matters;  moving  swiftly,  but  with 
precision  and  engagingness. 

Had  this  been  a  single,  detached  proj- 
ect, the  educational  values  with  which  it 
was  charged  would  more  than  have  jus^ 
•  tified  all  that  went  into  it.  But  it  wa* 
organically  related  to  our  whole  working 
scheme. 

The  Invigoration  It  Brought  Us 
"CALLING    AMERICA"  — AND    Espe- 
cially the  latter  half  of  it— has  broken 
ground  for  us  in  fields  which  have  taken 
on  sentience  under  the  challenge  whicl 
reaches  democracy  from  overseas.  The 
are   fields   we   have  long  traversed   b 
they  are  central  to  a  new  and  searchi. 
concern. 

Apart  from  newsstand,  bookstore  a: 
campus  sales,  and  the  even  greater  bu 
of  special  orders,  we  have  written  sor 
five  thousand  new  subscriptions  to  St 
vey  Graphic  beginning  with  this  spec 
number— two    thirds    of    them    all-ye 
subscriptions.  Compared  with  April  1 
our  stencil  count  of  paid  subscriptions 
Survey  Graphic  stands  (April  1939) 
26,755— a  gain  of  4500;   half  of  tit 
separate  subscriptions,  half  of  them  jo 
subscriptions    to    Survey    Graphic    a 
Survey  Midmonthly.  The  income  frc 
our    separate    Graphic    subscriptions 
the  first  quarter  of   1939,  new  and 
newal,  totals  $9426— double  the  year 
fore.  Our  joint  subscriptions  are  nej 
$1000   over    1938    in   the   same    peri 
Our  Midmonthly  subscriptions  shov 
gain.  Our  field  work  in  joint  subsc 
tions,  which   carries   Survey   represe 
lives  to  conferences  and  communities  ie 
country  over,  is  in  its  stride  again.  C  9 
half  of  our  members  pledged  rent  \v;  a: 
the  threshold  of  the  new  year;  and  a 
ter  to  readers  recruited  sixty  new  rr* 
hers  on  the  basis  of  "CALLING  AMI 
ICA." 

Thus  the  project  which  we  imrl 
and  carried  through  in  perhaps  the   I 
difficult  months  for   us  since   the    ; 
times  began,  has  reinforced  our  acti  * 
at  every  point.  We  are  out  of  that  tr'K 
of  the  sea  that  played  us  so  ill  last  spflg 
But  we  have  no  illusion  that  quiet 
ers  lie  before  us  in  1939.  The  deujd 


on  our  services  are  unremitting  in  their 
nsistence — and  to  do  justice  to  them,  to 
make  the  most  of  our  fresh  momentum, 
ve  shall  need  fresh  measure  of  support 
n  the  months  ahead. 

Taking  a  leaf  out  of  our  experience 
vith  the  "CALLING  AMERICA"  num- 
icr,  we  shall  expand  our  Advisory  Coun- 
il  to  make  it  more  representative  na- 
ionally;  and  to  employ  it  as  channel  for 
deas  and  cooperation  in  laying  plans. 

'wo  special  numbers  are  in  their  in- 
eption. 

iocial  Work  on  the  Firing  Line 

'HERE  WAS  ANOTHER  PROJECT  WE  CAR- 
ed  out  in  1938  when  the  weather  was 
lickest — a  special  number  of  Survey 
iidmonthly,  published  in  May,  round- 
ig  out  our  Silver  Anniversary  celebra- 
on  of  Survey  Associates,  and  marking 
fteen  years  of  our  Mtdmonthly.  The 
umber  was  compact  of  the  living  pres- 
it,  now  that  the  range  of  this  new  pro- 
•ssion,  in  personnel  and  responsibilities, 
as  expanded  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

>ur  Going   Work 

SHOULD  LIKE  TO  TELL  THE  STORY  OF  THE 

ionth-in,  month-out  work  which  Sur- 
•y  Midmonthly  carried  throughout  1938 
rwith  critical  developments  in  relief, 

works  programs,  in  the  spread  of  pub- 
:  welfare,  state,  county,  city,  and  the 
security  services.  The  letters  that 
pach  us  tell  of  the  reinforcement  this 
ings  to  social  workers  and  laymen 
:'erywhere;  to  the  voluntary  private 
;encies  and  to  community  organizations 

these  times  of  stress.  The  neglected 
;ld  of  rural  social  work  has  become  a 
jesh  charge  on  our  planning. 

And  I  should  like  to  tell  of  the  ex- 
orations  of  Survey  Graphic  in  such 
irring  fields  as  housing,  labor  relations, 
lucation  and  medical  care. 

This  going  work,  no  less  than  a  dra- 
latic  single  issue,  exhibits  the  significance 
:  our  service  of  exchange  and  firsthand 
iterpretation.  Such  a  special  number  as 
CALLING  AMERICA"  characterizes 
hat  we  can  and  should  do  once  we  turn 
ie  corner  of  these  lean  years  in  publish- 
ig  receipts;  once  we  win  a  tithe  of  the 
icking  for  our  work  of  swift  inquiry 
lat  now  goes  into  more  conventional 
rograms  of  research. 

Even  in  so  adverse  a  year  as  1938,  our 
ublishing  receipts  at  $95,469  met  the 
ublishing  maintenance  of  our  periodi- 
als.  Our  contributed  funds  went  into 
rowth  (circulation  promotion)  and  into 
ur  non-commercial  work  of  inquiry 
nd  interpretation. 

We  have  rounded  a  difficult  turn  in 
•ays  that  show  the  vitality  of  Survey 
Associates.  We  can  link  with  what  must 
'  be  hopes,  a  tangible  demonstration 
f  the  worth  of  this  working  scheme  of 
urs  in  American  life  today. 
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Survey  Graphic  Scores:  1938 

The  "10  Outstanding  Articles  of  the  Month"  in  American  magazines  are  selected  from 
month  to  month  by  the  Library  Service  Bureau  of  the  Mayfair  Agency  (Harpers). 

January:        A  Rigid  Outlook  in  a  Dynamic  World,  by  Felix  Frankfurter  (9th  place) 
February:      Parole  in  a  Progressive  State,  by  Herbert  H.  Lehman  (4th  place) 
March:          Cotton  and  the  Unions,  by  Herman  Wolf  (6th  place) 
May:  The  Case  Against  Home  Ownership,  by  Stuart  Chase  (2d  place) 

June:  The  Poison  Called  History,  by  H.  G.  Wells  (2d  place) 

July:  Who  Pays  the  Pensions?  by  Farnsworth  Crowder  (3d  place) 

September:  The  Unserved  Millions,  by  Helen  Hall  and  Paul  Kellogg  (1st  place) 
October:       Labor  at  the  Ballot-Box,  by  Beulah  Amidon  (8th  place) 
November:  Middle  Age  Money  Go-Round,  by  Raymond  Clapper  (3d  place) 

Life  Curve  of  a  CIO  Union,  by  Charles  R.  Walker  (5th  place) 
December:    Relief:  A  Permanent  Program,  by  William  Haber  (3d  place) 
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HOW    WE     CAME     OUT     IN     1938      PUBLISHING      ACCOUNTS  — 19; 


Condensed  Statement 
REVENUE  EXPENSES 


SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY  ACCOUNT 
REVENUE 


$  26.239 


Survey     Mfdmonthly     .  .  .  .$35.ft59                        Survey     Midmonthly     .  .  .  .$48.801 
Survey    Graphic     59.610     95,469         Survey    Graphic     79.762   128.563 

Separate     Midmonthly     Subscriptions     .                                                 $  4.112 
Joint    Subscriptions    <>/2    of    $17.064)     23.532 

Sales      

Total     Circulation     Income     $31.982 

Jobbing                                                                                                                   <M5) 

Discounts     Earned      

ASSOCIATION    ACCOUNT-  1938 

MEMBERSHIPS  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS 
REVENUE 

GENERAL    FUND 

Cooperating     Memberships      @     $10  $1  1.670 

Total     Publishing     Revenue           .  .            $35,859 

Contributions                                                                                                                                $ 

Midmonthly      Fund                                                                                           3.795 

'Less     Allocations                                         .               .  .                                      680 

Total     Revenue                                                                      .                                                      $3 

EXPENSES 
Publishing     Maintenance                                                                                                 $3 

Administration      (13)                                                                                  $  5.950 

Editor's    Office    (!4)                                                                $  3,120 

Sustaining      Memberships      @     $25  4.150 

Editorial                                                                                        11.415           14.535 
Manufacturing                   .                 9.650 

Contributing  Memberships      @     $50  2.050 
Contributing  Memberships      @   $100  3.700          $21.570 

Subscription     Routine     .                                                                                  4.091 
Salm      % 

Large    and     Unclassified     18.030 
Total     General      Fund                         $39.600 

Advertising      

Departmental     Fundi 
Industry          $  2.075 

Joint     Subscription     Promotion                                                                      9.5(18 

Midmonthly      Promotion      

Health         
Education       

Communities        75 

Total    Departmental     Funds     $  2.900 

Excess    of     Expenses    over     Revenue     met    from     Gen- 

MIDMONTHLY      FUND                                                                                                 3,795 

GRAPHIC     FOUNDERS     FUND     ...                                                              16.840 

Total    Memberships    and    Contributions    1938          $63,135 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC  ACCOUNT 
REVENUE 

Publishing    Revenue    

'Less   Allocations   from    Memberships   to: 
Midmonthly    Subscriptions      $  4.065 

Graphic    Subscriptions                .                   4.065                                  8,130 

Net     Current     Contributions         .            $55,005 

Applied    from    Reserve  —  Revolving    2.828                                   4,328 

'                                                        ten   010 

EXPENSES 

Administration   ("3)                             $  5.951 

Separate     Graphic     Subscriptions     SIS.  040 
Joint    Subscriptions     ('/,    of    47.061)     23.532 
•Members    Subscriptions                                                                                  4.065 

Sales      

Total     Circulation     Incomf                                                                                  $46,566 

Advertising                                                                                                          9.646 

Jr.lihinn                                                                                                                                          (1  15) 

Editor1!   Office    O/j)                    .            6.240 

Discounts                  .  .                                                 .... 

EDITORIAL    RESEARCH     DESKS 
Industry                                                                                S  3.263 

Royalties          ....                                 .            3.000 

Total    Publishing    Revenue     .  .    .                                                                      $59.610 

Hftalth      338 

Education     2.295 

Communities     318           6.214 

S  16  665 

TRANSFERS    TO    PUBLISHING    ACCOUNTS 
•Midmonthly    Fund     (net)     $3.115 
•Graphic    Founder!    Fund    (net)     16,665        $19,780 

Net     Contributions                                                                                                 $18.165 

EXPENSES 

Publishing     Maintenance                                                                                                          $5 

Graphic  Reserve  to  Graphic  Account  1.500        $13.314 

Total    Expenses   and    Transfers    S59.333 

*$S    ll    allocated    to    subscription    receipts    from    each    m-mb-rship    and    contribution 
to    cover    the    regular    subscription    of    the    member    or    contributor. 

Administration      ('  ,i                                                     .                               $  5.950 

Editor's     Office      (';.>                                                             $  3.120 

Editorial      ....                                                                          14.231            17.351 

HOW    WE    ENTERED    1939 

Standing  of  Continuing    Funds  December  31,    1  938 

General         Graphic         Reserve:  Re-         Charles  M. 
R  -serve         Reserve        v  .Iving  Fund        Cabot  Fund 
Balances    December   31.    1938                         SI27             SI.  500           SI0.608                $10.196 
Contributions     1938                                                                                         330 
Interest                                                                                                                                            303 

Subscription     Routine                                                                                       5.650 

Sales      238 

Advertising      7.705 

Total    Publishing     Maintenance                                          .                               $51.578 

Circulation    Investment    1$ 

Graphic     Promotion     15.676 

Total     Circulation     Investment                       .                    .                               $25.184 

Total    Expenses     S  '1 

era!    Fund    

Unfilled     Pledges                                               120                                    sio.938                 $10.499 
Applied   to    Graphic   Account    1938                                1.300 
Disbursed                                                                                                            100                        265 

RECAPITULATION  OF  PUBLISHING  RECEIPTS,' 

Midmonthly              Graphic                 Coi  wj 
Joint     Subscriptions                                                  $23,532                      $23.532                      $4   » 
Monthly     Subscriptions                                        4,112                     18.040                    2* 
•Allocations                                                                4,065                        4,065 
Bulk    Sales                                                                    273                            929 

Balances                                                                  7                                      $8.010                 $10.234 
Transfer                                                                        7                                                   7 

Balances    December   31.    1938                                                                    $8.017                 $10,234 

CERTIFICATE    OF    AUDIT 

Survey   Associates,    Inc.:    We   have   audited   your  accounts   for  the   twelve   month!   end- 
icember   31,    1938.     The    statement   of   revenue   and   disbursements   conforms  to  the 
apportionments   approved    by    your    management.     We    certify    that   the   attached    Balance 
ana    Statement    of    Revenue    and    Disbursements    correctly    set    forth    the    financial 
the  n    ending             mber   3I>    l938'    and    ttle   resulte   «'   operations  for   the    twelve    months 
(Signed     COOPERATIVE     LEAGUE     ACCOUNTING      BUREAU, 
New   York.    M.ren   22*  ISM."    *'    REGU'    ^"'^      H°WA"D    '     APFEU    C  P>- 

Total      Circulation      Revenue                     $31.982                     $40566                    $:  *> 
Advertising                                                            3,735                      'i.iilii 
Net    from    Jobbing                                                (Ml)                       (115) 
Discounts     Earned                                                      257                             513 
Royalties                                                                                                     3.000 

Total    Publishing    Revenue                         $35.859                    $59.610                    $'  W 

*  $5    is    allocated    to    subscription    receipts    from    each    membership    and    cont  trtio 
to   cover  the   regular   subscription   of   the    member   or   contributor. 
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Membership  Roster 

Contributions  to  the  Educational  Funds  of  Survey  Associates  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1938 


MIOM< 

•Swift,     Harold     H       ! 

ONI 

($3 

(1400 

250 
250 
250 
100 

25 
25 
25 
25 
25 

25 

25 
25 
25 

25 
25 

25 
25 

25 
25 

25 
25 
25 
25 

25 
25 
25 
15 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 

10 
10 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 

HLY  FUND 
795) 

Family     Society     of     Philadelphia 
Family        Welfare         Association. 

10 
10 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 

10 
10 

10 

10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 

10 
10 

10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

Anwri  can     Publ  ic     Welfare     Asso- 

Louli    D.    Beaumont   Trust    

Family       Welfare       Organization, 

JPost,    Jamet    H  

Foote,     Miss    Maud     Bryan  
Friendly     Inn     Settlement,     Cleve- 
land      

American     Birth     Control     League, 
Ine           

Guild,     Mr.    &     Mrs.    Arthur    A. 

Boston    Council   of   Social    Agencies 
Boys'     Clubs    of    America,     Inc..  . 
Carr,    Miss   Charlotte    E  
Charity        Organization        Society. 
NYC 

Hill     Miss    M     Alice       

Holbrook      David     H        

Irene    Kaufman    Settlement,    Pitts- 

"J      D       K."     

'Chicago     Community     Trust     .... 
Children's     Bureau,      Philadelphia 
Community    Chests    and    Councils, 
Ine           

Jewish     Children's     Bureau.     Ctii- 

Jewish     Family     Welfare     Society, 

Community    Fund   of   Chicago,    Inc. 
Community      Welfare      Federation. 
Wllkcs    Barre        

Jewish     Social     Service     Associa- 
tion   of   the    City   of    New    York 
Jewish      Social      Service      Bureau. 

Council       of       Social       Agencies, 
Kansas    City,     Mo  

Jewish      Social      Service      Bureau. 

Council    of    Social    Agencies,    Cin- 

Kaiser     Miss    Clara   A  

F  amity    Service     Society.     Buffalo 
Federat  Ion     for     the     Sup  port     of 
Jewish     Philanthropic     Societies 

Keegan,     Msgr.    Robert    F  

Kenworthy.    Dr.    Marion    E  

Federation    of    Jewish    Philanthro- 
pies.    Pittsburgh     

Lawrence,    Glenford    W    
Loomls.    Dr.    Alice    M  
•Lowensteln,    Dr.    Solomon    
Madison    House  Society.    N.   Y.   C. 

National  Federation  of  Settlements. 

Publicity     Dept,      Detroit     Com- 

Syracuse      Community      Chest      & 

Michigan    Children's    Aid    So-lety 
Milwaukee       County       Community 
Fund      4.      Council     of      Social 
Agencies     
Murray,     Miss     Charlotte     
National       Council       of       Jewish 

United    Charities.    Inc.,    St.    Louis 
Welfare     Council,     N.     Y.     C.     .. 
Memphis   Community    Fund    
American   City   Bureau,   Inc.,   Chi- 

Ameriean     Friends    Service     Com- 
mittee,   Phllav     
Associated    Jewish     Philanthropies. 

National      Recreation     Association 
Neighborhood     Association,     Cleve- 
land                  

Atkinson,     Miss    Mary    Irene    

New     England     Home     for     Little 

Bane.    Frank    

New    Haven    Community    Chest    .. 
Newstetter,     Wilber    1  
Newton      Community     Chest.      In-*.. 
New      York      Guild      for      Jewish 

Biddle.     Eric     H 

Blackey,    Miss   Eileen    
Blakeslee.     Miss    Ruth    0  

Blanchard.     Ralph     
Cannon.     Miss    Ida    M  
Canton    Welfare     Federation     
Chandler.    Mrs.     Henry    P  
Chickerlng.     Miss     Martha     A.     .. 
Children's    Aid    Association.     Bos- 
ton 

Peck     Miss    Lillie    M              

Phlllls        Wheatley        Association. 

Children's    Aid    Society.    Buffalo.. 
Children's    Aid    Society    of    Pa.    . 
Clague.    Ewan        .... 

Pittsfleld     Community     Fund     As- 

Rablnoff,     George     W  
Randall.     Miss    Ollie     A  
Ross.    Miss    Madeline    Dane    
Roxbury    Neighborhood     House     .. 
St.    Paul    Community    Chest.    Ine. 

Cleveland    Children's    Bureau    
Cleveland   Community    Fund    
Cleveland    Settlement     Union     
Community    Chest    of    San    Dl'go.. 
Community      Chest.       Washington. 
D.    C  

Community    Chest.    Tampa.    Fla. 
Community    Client    of     Elizabeth. 
Linden,      Hillside.      Roselle     & 
Roselle    Park     

Social       Service        Federation       of 

Spokane       Women's       Employment 

Community     Fund     of     Baltimore. 
Md  
Council     «f     social      Agencies     of 
Us    Angeles     
Denver    Community    Chest     
Detroit    League     for    the     Handi- 
"PPed     

Springer,    Mrs.    Gertrude    
Stuyvesant      Neighborhood      House. 
N.    Y.     C  
Telegraph        H'll        Neighborhood 
Assn..    San    Francisco    
Tuisa    Community     Fund     
University    House.    Philadelphia 
Webster.    Miss    Elizabeth    H... 
Welfare     Federation    of     Newark    . 
Whaley,     Miss     Nell... 
Willett,      Herbert     L..     Jr  
Y.    M.    C.    A..    New    York    .. 

Elder.    Miss   Jeannette    M 
Eldrldge.    Miss    Anita 
Emerson.     Miss     Ruth     . 
F»»tz,    Miss    Anita    J  
family   Service    Society.    N-w    Or- 
leans     . 

GRAPHIC  FOUNDERS  FUND 


KEY: 

*  Gave    also    to    ather    classifications     under    General    Fund 

t  Gavt    also    to    Graphic    Founders'     Fund 

"  Gave   also   to    Departmental    Funds    or    Midmonthly    Fund 

-Gave  also   to   Special    Funds 

t  Deceased 


°-Fels,    Samuel    S 

Blaine,     Mrs.     Emntons    

•Lamont.      Mr.     &     Mrs.     Thomas 

W 

•Nathan      Hofheimer      Foundation, 

Ine 

-Ittleson.     Mr.    &    Mrs.     Henry.. 

•Levy,     Mrs.     David    M 

•Rosenwald,      Lrsslng      

•Rosenwald,     William      

•Stern.    Mrs.    Edgar    B 

"Stern.    Mrs.    Marion    B 

Keith   Fund    

Anonymous     

Chamberlain,     Miss     Ellen    S.     .. 
Eastman,    Mr.    «Y    Mrs.    Lucius    R. 

-Morrow,    Mrs.    Dwlght   W 

Bamberger,     Louis     

Lasker.    Miss    Loula    0.    . 


($16,840) 

S2000  Leach,     Mrs.     Henry    G.     . 

1900        -Warburg,    Mrs.    Felix    M 

Goldman,     Henry    (In    Memorlam) 

1500        -*James,     Mrs.     Bayard     

"Lewisohn.    Sam    A 

1500        Scattergood.     Mrs.     Thomas     

1000         Anonymous      

1000         Dodge,    Mrs.    Cleveland    H 

1000         Lamont,    Thomas    S 

1000         Leeds,     Morris     E 

1000         S:attergood,    J.    Henry    

1000  Scattergood,     Miss    Margaret     .... 

750        Thomas,    Arthur    H 

500         Thompson.     Miss    Virginia     

500  Evan.    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Harold    .... 

500         Illth.     Julius     

350         Rhoads,     Charles    J 

250        -Preston,     Miss    Evelyn     

250 


DEPARTMENTAL  FUNDS 


INDUSTRY    ($2075) 

Brandels.     Justice    &     Mrs.     Louis 

0 $500 

-tFels,    Samuel    S 500 

Filer*,     Lincoln     250 

Ittleson,      Mrs.      Henry     250 

Huyck,     Edmund     N.     (In     Mem- 

oriam)      200 

Brandeis,    Miss    Elizabeth    100 

tLewlsohn,    Sam    A 100 

Mallery.     Otto    T 50 

•Davis,    J.    Llmberger    25 

Draper,    Ernest    G 25 

Schwarzeirbach,    Robert   J.    F.    (In 

Memorlam)      25 

Anderson.    Mrs.    Rachel    R 10 

Beard,    Charles    A 10 

Cooke,    Morris    Llewellyn    10 

Greening,     Miss     Florence     10 

Prendergast.   Hon.  William  A 10 


HEALTH  (535) 


Brownlow.       LttUlt       .  . 
Burnham,     E.     Lewis 


GENERAL  FUND 


$39,600 


Reader's    Digest,     Ine 

Russell     Sago     Foundation 
Chamberlain,    Prof.    Joseph    P.    . 

Anonymous     

Backer,  Mr.  tV  Mrs.  George 
Lehman,  Governor  Herbert  H. 
tNathan  Hofheimer  Foundatio 

Ine 

Tucker,     Mr.     4     Mrs.     Carll     .. 
Kaufmann.    Edgar    J 


Mr.     &      Mrs.     Tho 


$4000         t  Lamont. 

3000  W 

2000          Halle.     Hiram     J 

1000        -Lasker,    Albert    D 

1000         Cabot.    Dr.    Richard    C.    ... 
1000         Ryerson,     Edward     L..    Jr. 

Volker.     William      

1000        Anonymous    

1000         "Chicago    Community    Trust 
500         tLevy,    Mrs.    David    M.    ... 

Austin.     Mrs.     Chellis    A. 


UNCLASSIFIED 


f  '- 


Asher.  L.  E $75 

(Huyck.  Francis  C 75 

A  nonymous  40 

Potter,  Dr.  Ellen  C 40 

Bruere,  Henry  35 

Morris.  Mrs.  Harrison  S 30 

Pyfer.  Fred  S.  22 

•Coolldge,  Miss  E.  W 20 

Ingraham,  Mrs.  H.  C.  M.  ...  20 

Meyer,  Max  20 

•Seaver,  H.  L 20 

Thorp,  Miss  Anne  20 

•Twombly,  John  Fogg  20 

Alger,  George  W 15 

•Botsford,  Miss  Laura  H 15 

Braman,  J.  L 15 

Bruere,  Robert  W 15 

Catlln,  Miss  Ruth  IS 

Delano.  Frederic  A 15 

Emerson,  Dr.  Haven  15 

Farnam,  Prof.  Henry  W.  (In 

Memoriam) 15 

Fleisher,  Mrs.  H.  T 15 

Kimber,  Miss  Natalie  B 15 

Liverlght.  Mrs.  Alice  F 15 

Overstreet,  Mrs.  Elsie  Burr  ....  15 
Shattuck.  Dr.  5.  Mrs.  George 

Cheever  15 

Wales.  Mrs.  Edna  McC 15 

Wheeler,  W.  H..  Jr r. 

Winchester.  Harold  P 15 


•Barus,    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Maxwell 

•Biddle.    Mrs.    Francis   

•Gaillard,     Mrs.    W.     D 

•Gltt,     J.     W 

•Norton.     W.     W 

•Rlchberg,     Donald     R 

•Ruml,    Dr.    Beardsley   

•Skinner.    Miss    Mabel    

•Wilson.     Mrs.     Luke    I 

-Spahr,     Dr.     Mary    B 

•Barker.    Mrs.    L.    B.    R 

•Bonbright,    Miss    Elizabeth    M. 
•Campbell.    Miss    Elizabeth    A. 

•Castle.    Miss    H.    E.    A 

•Churchill.      Miss     Grace     E. 
Gane.     Miss    E.    Marguerite    ... 
•Hannaford.      Mrs.      Howard 

•Hilton,     George     

•Holland.    Dr.    E.    0 

Lyon,     Mrs.     George    A 

•Musgrova.    W.    J 

•Parsons.     Mrs.     Edgerton    

•Ryerson,    Edward    L.,    Ill     ... 
•Smith,     Rev.     Everett     P.      ... 

•Spingarn.     J.     E,     

'Stapleton.     Miss     Margaret 

•Straus.     Mrs.     Nathan     

•Tapley.     Miss    Alice     

•Taylor.     Prof.     Paul    S 

•Van    Vleck.    Joseph.    Jr.    . 


250 
250 
200 
100 
100 
100 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Thomas   Thompson   Trust    . . . 

Bradley.    Richards    M 

Potter,    M  Iss    Blanche    

Sheldon.    Mrs.    Henry    

Wllo,    Dr.    In   8 

Forbes,     Dr.    Alexander     

Goodale,    Dr.    Walter  S 

Haskell.    Mrs.    John    A 

Jones,     Mrs.     Robert    McK 

Maternity  Center  Assn.,   N.  Y.   C. 

EDUCATION      ($215) 

t  Stern,    Mrs.    Marion    R $200 

Eddy.    L.    J 15 


$300 
100 
25 
25 
25 
20 
10 
10 
10 
10 


COMMUNITIES    ($75) 


$50 
25 


900 
350 
300 
250 
250 
250 
200 
200 
200 
150 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

8.34 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
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Membership  Classes 

$100  CONTRIBUTING  MEMBERS 


'.\NDREWS.    Mn.    w.    H. 

•Backer,    George 

Burfingham,     C.     C. 

-Cannon,    Mrt.     Henry    White 

Castle,     Mrs.     George     P. 

Gates,    Dudley 

Colvin.    Miss    Catharine 

Curtis,     Miss    Frances    G. 

Gushing.    0.    K. 

Cravath.    Paul    0. 

Epstein,    Max 

Flexner,    Bernard 

Ford.    Mrs.    Edsel    B. 

Gaisman.     Henry    J. 

Household     Finance     Corp.,     Chicago 

-Ingersoll.    Mrs.    Raymond    V. 

John     Randolph      Haynes     &     Dora 

Haynes    Foundation 
Kellogg,     Paul 
Loeb,    Jacob    M. 


Mack,     Judge     Julian     W. 
Mason     Fund 

May.    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Walter   A. 
McMurtrie.    Ellen   &    Mary   (In 

Memoriam) 
Norman,     Edward    A. 
-Paddock,    Bishop    Robert    L. 
Peaoody,    Rev,    Endleott 
Pick,    Grant    J. 
Plimpton.     Mrs.    George    A. 
Pope.    Mrs.    Willard 
Pratt,    Eliot    D. 
Pratt.    George    0..   Jr. 
Rosenthal,     Lessing 
tRosenwald.     Lessing     J. 
Scandrett,    Richard    B.,    Jr. 
Sherwln,     Miss    Belle 
Strook.    Sol    M. 
Swift.    Harold    H. 


$50  CONTRIBUTING  MEMBERS 


ANONYMOUS 


Anonymous 

Biddle,    Judge    Francis 

Blumenthal,    George 

Bonnell,    Mrs.    Henry    H. 

Chapin.     Miss    Caroline    B. 

Chenery,    William    L. 

•Converse.    Miss    Mary    E. 

'Davis,    J.    Lionbcrger 

Dayton    Bureau    of    Community    Ser- 
vice   &    Community    Chelt 

Elizabeth    McCormick    Memorial 
Fund 

Gannett,     Mrs.     Mary    T.    L. 

Griffith,    Miss    Alice 

Harbison,    Miss   Helen    D. 

Harris.    Charles    C. 

Herzog,    Paul    M. 

Ingalls.    Mrs.   Abbott 

-tJames,    Mrs.    Bayard 

Kelley,    Nicholas 

Laaker,     Miss     Fiorina 


Lehman.    Judge    et     Mrs.     Irving 

Lewlsohn,     Miss    Irene 

Macy,    J.    Noel 

Marston,    George    W. 

May.    Herbert   L. 

Mllbank.    Albert    G. 

-•Milliken,     Mrs.     Beth     M. 

Moors,    John    F. 

Newborg,     Moses 

Newborg.    Mrs.    Mosei 

Pope,     Willard 

Rosensohn,     Mrs.     Samuel     J. 

Schaffner.     Joseph     (In     Memoriam) 

Seager,     Henry    R.     (In     Memoriam) 

Seligman,     Eustace 

Smith.    Mrs.    Carlton    R. 

Stern,    Alfred    K. 

Stlx.    Mr.    IL    Mrs.    S.    L. 

Stuart.    R.    Douglas 

Wardwell,    Allen 

Weil.    Sumner   8. 


La    Monte.    Miss    Caroline    B. 
Leiserson.    Prof.    William    M. 
Lewisohn.    Miss    Alice 
Llebman,    Mrs.    Julius 
Liebmann,    Alfred 
Llmburg.     Mrs.     Herbert    R. 
Lowenslein.     Dr.    Solomon 
-Ludington,    Miss    Katharine 

MACLEISH,    Mrs.    Andrew 

(Madeira.     Mrs.     L.     C. 

Marshall.    Robert 

Mason.     Miss    Mary    T 

Mayer,    Albert 

MeAlpln.    David    H. 

McChesney,    John 

McConnell.    Bishop    Francis    J. 

Meyer,    Carl 

-•Milliken.    Mrs.    Seth    M. 

Moors,    Mrs.    John    F. 

Morgenthau.     Mr.     4     Mrs.     Henry 

Morgenthau.    Mrs.    Rita    Wallach 

Morse,    Mr.    i    Mrs.    H.    M. 

NORDLINGER.    H.    H. 
Morris,    George    W. 

OLESEN.    Or.    &    Mrs.    Robert 

PARSONS.   Miss  Edith  F. 

Patterson.    Mrs.    E.    L. 
Peabody.    Miss    E.    R. 
Phelps-Stokes    Fund 
Pinchot.    Mrs.    Gifford 
Polk.    Frank    L. 
Pope.    G.    D. 
Porter.    Rev.    L.    C. 
Proskauer.     Mrs.     Joseph     M. 
Pulitzer.    Joseph 

KoBBINS.    Mrs.    Frances   C.    L. 
Robins.    Mrs.    Raymond 


$25  SUSTAINING  MEMBERS 


ABBOTT.    Mrs.    Donald    P. 
Allen.    Hon.    Henry  J. 
Ailing,     Miss    Elizabeth    C. 
Alttthul.     Frank 
Anonymous 

Ansbaeher,     David    A. 
Athey,    Mrs.    C.    N. 

BALDWIN.    Mrs.   H.   P. 

Baldwin,     Miss    Rachel 
Bartlett.      Miss     Harriett     M. 
Beardsley,     Mrs.    John 
Beer,    Walter    E. 
-Belmont,    Mrs.    August 
Berle.     Mrs.    Adolf    A.,    Jr. 
Bernhard.     Mrs.     Richard    J. 
•Biddle.     Mrs.     Francis 
Blumenthal.    Sidney 
Brady,    Dr.    John    W.    S. 
Brenner,    Mrs.    Ann    Reed 
Brooklyn     Bureau     of     Charities 
Buttenheim,     Harold    8. 
Buttenwieser,     Mr.     &     Mrs.     Ben- 
jamin  J. 

CARTER.    Richard    B. 

Chanter,     W.     G. 
Chew,    Miss    E.    B. 
-Clark,    Miss   Jane   Perry 
Clowes,     F.    J. 
Conyngton.    Miss    Mary 
Cook.    Mrs.    Alfred    A. 
Cooke,    Mrs.    Morris    Llewellyn 
Cowles.    Gardner 
Cowles,    Mrs.    Gardner 
Crawford,    Miss    Anne    Lothrop 
Cummings.    Mrs.    D.    Mark 
Curtis,    Miss    Isabella 

DAVIS.     Miss     Betsey    B. 
Davis,    Miss    Eleanor    Bushnell 
do     Forest.     Henry    L. 
Dodge,    Cleveland    E. 
Dodge,     Percival 
Donaldson,    Mrs.    Henry    H. 
Dreier,    Mrs.    H.    E. 
Dummer.    Mrs.    W.    F. 
Duveneck,    Mrs.    F.    B. 

ElDLITZ,    Mrs.    Ernest    Frederick 
-Elliott,    Dr.    John    L. 
English.     H.     D.     W.     (In     Mem- 
oriam) 
Evans,    Miss    Anna    Cope 


PELS,    Mrs.    Samuel    S. 

t  Ferry,    Mansfield 

Fisher.    Mrs.    Dorothy    CanAeld 

Fleisher,    Arthur   A. 

Frank.     Walter 

Freiberger,     I.     F. 

GAMBLE.   MISS  Elizabeth    F. 

Gannett.     Mrs.     Mary    Ross 

Gavlt.        Mrs.        E.        Palmer        (In 
Memoriam) 

Gavit.    John    Palmer 

Gavit,    Mrs.    John    Palmer 

Geier.      Frederick      A.      (In      Mem- 
oriam) 

George.     Miss     Julia 

Gifford.     Walter    S. 

Gillespie.     Miss     Mabel     Lindsay 

Golf.    Frederick    H.    (In 
Memoriam) 

Goldsmith.    Arthur    J. 

Goldsmith,     Mrs.     Elsie     Borg 

Goodrich.    Mrs.    N.    L. 

Gregory,    Richard    H. 

HAAS.    Mr.   aV    Mrs.   Walter   M. 

Harrison,     Shelby     M. 

Hart.     Mrs.     Harry 

Hatch,     Mrs.     P.     E. 

Hilton,    Mrs.    F.    M. 

•Hilton,    George 

Hollander.     Sidney 

Houghton,    Miss    May 

Hoyt,     Mrs.    John    Sherman 

Hughes.     Chief    Justice     Charles     E. 

Hunter.    Miss    Anna    F. 

IDE,     Mrs.     Francis    P. 

Isaacs,     Hon.    Stanley    M. 

Ittleson,     Mr.    &     Mrs.     Henry.    Jr. 

KANZLER.    Mrs.    Ernest 
Kellogg,     Miss     Clara     N. 
Kellogg,     Mrs.     Florence    Loeb 
Kellogg,    L.    0. 
Kingsbury,    John    A. 
"Kirkbride,     Miss     Mary     B. 
Klrsteln.    Louis    E. 
Koshland,    Daniel    E. 
Koshland,    Mrs.    Marcus    S. 
Kuhn,    Mrs.    Simon 
Kulakofsky.    Mrs.    J.    H. 

l.ADIi,    Mrs.    William    S. 
-Laidlaw.    Mrs.    James    Lees 


Rogan,    Ralph    F. 
Roosevelt,    Mrs.    Franklin    D. 
Rosenbloom.    Charles    J. 
Rothermel.    John    J. 
Rubens,     Mrs.    Charles 

SARNOFF.  David 
Saunders.     B.     H. 
Schwarz.    S.    L. 
Senior,    Max 

tsherwln.    Miss    Prudence 
Shroder,    Mr.    &    Mrs.    W.    J. 
Simmons,   Mrs.   Dorothea 
Skewes-Cox,     Mrs.     V. 
Sloss.    Mrs.    M.    C. 
-Smith.    Mrs.    Herbert    Knox 
Stone.     Mrs.     H.     L. 
Strong.    Mrs.    J.    R. 

TAFT.   Charles   P..  2nd 
Taylor.    Miss    Anna    H. 
Taylor,     Miss     Katharine 
Thompson.     Mrs.    William     Reed 
Torrance.    Mrs.    Francis    J. 

Mrs.     H.    S. 


\  ILLARD.    Mrs.    Henry    (In 

Memoriam) 
Vlllard.    Oswald    G. 
Vincent,     Dr.     George     E. 

WALSH,    Frank    P. 
i  Watson,    Miss    Lucy    C. 
Wheeler.    Miss    Mary    Phelps 
Willard.    Dr.    C.    J. 
Wlllcox,     Miss    M.    A. 
Wilson,    Miss    Mildred    W. 
Wise.    Dr.    Stephen    S. 


YOUNG.    Owen     D. 
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ABBOTT.    Miss    Minnie    D. 

Abbott,    Miss    Rachel    8. 

Abrons.     Mrs.     Louis    W. 

Acheson,    M.    W.,    Jr. 

Adams,    Miss    Emma    F. 

Addams.    Miss    Jane    (In    Mem- 
oriam) 

Adle.     David    C. 

Adler.    Mrs.    Julius    Ochs 

Affelder.    Louis    J.     (In     Memoriam) 

Agoos.    S. 

Aider-ton.    Mrs.    W.    M. 

Allen,     Mrs.     Ethel     Richardson 

Allen,    Judge    Florence    E. 

Allerton.    Miss    Ida    M. 

Alschuler.    Mrs.    Alfred 

Alspach.     Charles     H. 

Amberg.    Julius    H. 

American    Legion.    Dept.    of    Mich- 
igan 

Amldon.     Judge     Charles     F.       (In 
Memoriam) 

Anderson,    A.    E. 

Anderson,     Miss     Margaret     B. 

Anderson.    Mrs.    Mary    R. 

Andrews,    Mrs.    D.    E. 

Andrews,    Miss    Elizabeth    P. 

Angell,    Mrs.    Rose    2. 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Anthony,    Miss    Julia    B. 

Appleby,     T.     W. 

Areson,    C.    W. 

Argetsinger,    John 

Armstrong.    Mrs.    E.    J. 

Arnstein,    Leo 

Ash...    Miss    Elizabeth 

Ashley,     Miss    Mabel    Pierce 

Ashley,    R.    L. 

Ashton.    Willard    H. 

Associated    Charities.    Cincinnati 

Associated    Hospital    Service    of    New 
York 

Association    for    Crippled    and     Dis- 
abled.   Cleveland 

Association     of     Junior     Leagues     cf 
America 

Atwood,    Miss   Alice   C. 

Auerbach,     Mr.    &    Mrs.    H.    H. 

Austin.    Mrs.    Gertrude    B. 

Austin,     Louis    W. 

Austin,    Miss    Ruth 

Avery,    Miss    Eunice    Harriet 

BAERWALD.    Mrs.    Paul 

Bailey.    George    D. 
Baker,    Judge    Harvey    H.    (In    Mem- 
oriam) 

Baker,     Mrs.     Helen    Cody 
Baker,    Ray    Stannard 
Baldwin.    Arthur    D. 
Ballard.     Ernest    S. 


Bane,    Miss    Lita 

Barker.     Miss    Ada     M. 

•Barker.     Mrs.     L.     B.     R. 

Barnard.     Miss    Margaret 

Barnes,     Rev.     C.     Rankin 

Barnes,    Fred    A. 

•Barns.    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Maxwell 

Bascom,     Miss    Lelia 

Bassett.     Mrs.     Edward    8. 

Bates,    San  ford 

Baylis.    R.    N. 

Becker,    John 

Beckhard.     Martin 

Bedford.    Miss   Caroline 

Beisser,    Paul    T. 

Bellamy.     Mr.    &    Mrs.    George    A. 

Bellamy.    Paul 

Benjamin,     Mrs.     David 

Benjamin,    Edward    B. 

Benjamin,    Miss    Fanny 

Benjamin.     Dr.    Jullen    E. 

Benjamin,     Paul     L. 

Bennett,    James    V. 

Bennett,     Roger     W. 

Berle.    A.    A.,    Jr. 

Bernheim.    Mrs.    Henry    J. 

Beth    Israel    Hospital.    Boston 

Bettman.     Alfred 

Bleknrll.  Ernest  P.  (In  Mem- 
oriam) 

•Biddle.    Mrs.    Francis 

Biddle.    William    C. 

Big   Sisters,    Inc..   Stamford.    Conn. 

Blgelow.    Miss    Alida    J. 

Bigger,    Frederick 

Bijur,     Miss    Caroline 

Billikopf,    Jacob 

Blllikopf.  Ruth  Marshall  (In  Mem- 
oriam) 

Bing.    Alexander    M. 

Bird,     Mrs.    Clarence    E. 

Bishop.    C.    S. 

Bishop.    Mrs.    R.    S. 

Blackmer.    Mrs.    B.    A. 

Blair.    Henry    P. 

Bliss,    Cornelius    N. 

Bliss,     Mrs.     Robert    Woods 

Blochman.     L.     E. 

Bloom.     Dr.     W.    S. 

Blumgart,    Dr.    Leonard 

Boese,    Qulncy    Ward 

Bolen.    Miss    Grace    R. 

Bolton,    Mrs.    Chester    C. 

•Bonbright.    Miss    Elizabeth    M. 

Bond,    Mrs.    Charles    Wood 

Bond,     Miss    Elsie     M. 

Bonsai,    Mrs.    Stephen 

Borden,    Miss    Fanny 

Borg,    Mrs.    Sidney    C. 

Borton,     Mrs.     A.     Wallace 

Boston  Council  of  Girl  Scouts 

•Botsford.    Miss    Laura    H. 

Bowen,    Mrs.    Joseph    T. 

Bowen.    Miss    Ruth 

Bowie.    Mrs.    W.    Russell 


Boy     Scouts     of     America.      Del 

Area    Council 
Bracket!.    Dr.    Jeffrey    R. 
Bradley.    Otto    F. 
Bradley.    Prof.    Phillips 
Bradway,    John    S. 
Bragg.     Miss    Laura 
Brandeis.    Mrs.    Alfred 
Braucher,    H.    S. 
Breckinridge,     Mrs.    Eleanor 
Bremer.    Mr.    &.    Mrs.    Harry    M 
Brewer,    James    L. 
Brewington,    Miss  Julia   R. 
Brookings,    Mrs.    Robert    S. 
Brooklyn    AICP 
Brooks.     John     Graham     (In     N 

oriam) 

Brown.     Miss    Josephine     C. 
Brown.    Dr.    Philip    King 
Brownlow,     Mrs.    Louis 
Bruce.    Miss    Jessica 
Bruno.    Frank    J. 
Brunswick.    Mrs.    Emanuel 
Bryson.    Lyman 
Buchanan.    Miss   Etha   Louise 
Buck.     George     G. 
Buckstafl.     Mrs.     Florence     G. 
Buell.    Miss    Bertha    G. 
Buffalo    Foundation 
Bufflngton.    Miss  A.   A. 
Bulkley,    Miss    Mary 
Bunce.    Alexander 
Burdell.    Prof.    Edwin    S. 
Bureau      of      Maternal       & 

Health.    Trenton 
Burgess.     Ernest    W. 
Burkhard,    Hans 
Burleson,    F.    E. 
Burnett.     H.    A. 
Burns,    Allen    T. 
Burr-in.     Bailey    B. 
Busch,    Henry    M. 
Bussey.    Miss    Gertrude    C. 
Butler,     Mrs.     E.     B. 
Butler,    Miss    Lou    E. 
Butzel,    Miss    Emma 
Butzel,     Fred     M. 
Butzel.     Mrs.    Henry    M. 
Butzel.    Mrs.    Leo    M. 
Byington.    Miss    Margaret    F. 


CAHN,    Miss    Frances 
Calder.    John    (In    Memoriam) 
Caldwell.     Mrs.    J.     E. 
Calvert,    Mrs.    Alan 
Camp,    Kingsland 
Campbell.     Judge    Allan 
•Campbell,    Miss    Elizabeth    A. 
Cannon.     Miss     Mary    Antoinette 
Capen,    Edward    Warren 
Capron,    C.    Alexander 
Carmody.    John    Michael 
Carlton.     Mr.    4     Mrs.    Winslow 
Garner,    Miss    Lucy    P. 
Games.    Miss    Helen    A. 
Carrel.    Mrs.    J.    R. 
Carstens,    C.    C. 
Carter,     Miss    Luella 
Case,    Miss    Fannie    L. 
Cassels,    Edwin    H. 
•Castle.    Miss    H.    E.    A. 
Catholic    Charities.     Buffalo 
Catlin,    Mrs.    Randolph 
Cautley.    Mrs.    Mariorie    Sewell 
Cavanagh.    John 

Chadbourne.     William     MerrianH 
Chaffee,    H.    Almon 
Chalmers,    Rev.    Allan    K. 
Chamberlain.    Selah.    Jr. 
Chapman.    Miss    Bertha 
Chase,    Mrs.    George    M. 
Chase,    Miss    Pearl 
Chase,    Randall,    2nd 
Chase.    Stuart 
Chatfteld,    George    H. 
Cheyney.     Miss    Alice    S. 
Children's     Welfare     Fed 

N.    Y.    C. 
Chllds.     R.     S. 
Chubb,    Percival 
Church.    Mrs.    Fernor    S. 
•Churchill.    Miss    Grace    E. 
Clapp.    Raymond 
Clark.    Evans 
Clark,     Irving     M. 
Clark,    Mrs.    John   C. 
Clements,    Dr.    Frederic    E. 
Clements,    Dr.    George    P. 
Cleveland    Foundation 
Cleveland,    Newcomb 
Cochran,    Miss    Fanny   T. 
Cochran.    William    F. 
Codman,     Miss    Catherine    . 
Codman.    Mrs.    E.    A. 
Coffee.    Rabbi    Rudolph    I. 
Cogswell.    Ledyard.    Jr. 
Cohen.    Benno 
Cohen.    George    Lion 
Colbourne.    Miss    Frances 
Cole.    Mrs.    Charles    M. 
Cole,    Miss    Jean    Dean 
Colvin,    Mrs.    A.    R. 
Community    Chest    of    San 
Community    Union,     Madlso 
Condict.    Mrs.    Philip    K. 
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ondon.    Miss    Mary    J.    R. 
one.    Mrs.    Frederick    H. 
onklin.    Miss   Agnes    M. 
onnors.     E.     J. 
Converse.    Miss    Mary    E. 
ooke.     Mrs.    Hedley    V. 
ooley.    Charles    H.    (In    Memoriam) 
ooley.    Miss    Rossa    B. 
Coolidge,    Miss   E.   W. 
oofl.    Thurlow    E. 

ooper.    Charles   C.    (In    Memoriam) 
ope,    F.    R..    Jr. 
ornell.     Miss    Ethel     L. 
ouncil    of    Churches,    Buffalo 
mincil     of     Churches     &     Christian 
Education    of    Maryland    and    Del- 
aware 

ouncil  of  Social  Agencies,  Buffalo 
ouncil  of  Social  Agencies,  Pasa- 
dena 

oyle,    C.    H. 
Crane.    Charles    R. 
rapullo,     Mrs.     George     A. 
rawford,     Mrs.     Charles    C. 
rlley.    Miss    Martha    L. 
rooker.     Mrs.    George    H. 
rosby,    Miss    Caroline    M. 
ross,    Mrs.    Gammell 
rossen.    Dr.    H.    S. 
nuier,    William 
ulbert.    Miss   Jane    F. 
urtis.    Miss    Margaret 
ushman,    Mrs.    James    S. 
utler.    Prof.    J.     E. 
utler,    Mrs.    Leslie    B. 


)ALTON.  H.  G. 


ana.    J.     LeRoy 

anforth.    Mrs.    H.    G. 

aniels,    Frederick    I. 

avidove.    Emanuel    M. 

avtdson,     Rev.     H.     Martin     P. 

avles,     Mrs.     Natalie     R. 

avis.    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Abraham    N. 

avis.    Dr.    &    Mrs.    Michael    M. 

avison,     Harry     P. 

awson,    John    B. 

ay,    Mrs.    George    P. 

ay,    Mrs.    Harry    Arnold 

eane,    Mr.    &     Mrs.     Albert     Lytle 

eardorff.     Dr.     Neva     R. 

Beyersdorff.     Miss    Mathilde 
ell.    Rev,     Burnham     North 
emlng.    Miss    Eleanor 
empsey,    John    P. 
snison,    M.    C. 
enny.     Miss    E.     G. 
snny.    Dr.    Francis    P. 

Schwelnitz,    Karl 
eutsch.    Miss    Naomi 
evine.    Dr.    Edward    T. 
mar.    Miss    Katharine 
ewees.    Dr.     Lovett 
iack.    Mr.   &    Mrs.    A.    W. 
ickinson.    Dr.    Robert    L. 
illingham,    Mrs.    Thomas    M. 
ilworth,    R.    J. 
innelly,   Thomas   J. 
ouglas,    James    H..    Jr. 
ouglas.    Prof.    Paul    H. 
owner,    Mrs.     Harry 
oyle.    Miss    Anastasia 
raper.     Mrs.     M.     C. 
raper.    Mrs.    W.     K. 
reier.    Miss    Mary    E. 
rury.    Miss   Louise 
ublln.    Dr.    Louis    I. 
utf,    C.    A. 

unham.    Dr.    Ethel    C. 
urlach,    Mrs.    Theresa    Mayer 
wight.    Miss    M.    L. 
(kstra.   Dr.    C.   A. 

'ARLE,    Mrs.    E.    P. 

irle.    Miss    Louise    S. 

istman,    Fred 

istman,    Miss  Lucy  P. 

>ton,    Allen 

My,   Sherwood 

igerton.    Mrs.    Henry    W. 

hlers.   Miss   Hermine 

hrieh.    Mrs.    Walter    L. 

k«n.    Herman    L. 

klund,    Edwin    G. 

Eldridge.    Mrs.    L.    A. 

'iot.    Dr.    Martha    M. 

Ikui,    Abram    I 

"is.    Charles    W. 

His.    Miss    Ethel    Franklin 

Isworth.    Mrs.     Edward 

ly.    Miss    Gertrude    S. 

mbree,   Edwin   R. 

merson.    Mrs.    B.    K. 

merson,    Edwards    Dudley 

merson.    Miss    Helena   Titus 

merson.    Professor    William 

merson.    Dr.   William    R.    P. 

mmerlch,    Herbert 

Tilmann.    Albert    J 

Manger,    Mrs.   Sydney 
Irnti    George    G 
'Milne.   Mn.   Morse 


FABRY.    Mrs.    H. 

Fahey,    John     H. 

Falconer,    Douglas    P. 

Family    Service    Association,    Wash- 
ton.     D.    C. 

Family    Welfare    Society.    Stamford, 
Conn. 

Faville,    Miss    Katharine 

Fechheimer,    S.    Marcus    (In    Mem- 
oriam) 

Felneman.    Miss    Ethel    R. 

Feiss,    Paul    L. 

Pels.    Maurice 

Fieke,    Mrs.    C.    A. 

Fieser,    James    L. 

Fifth    Third     Union    Trust    Co., 
Cincinnati 

Fillmore.    Miss    Hildegarde 

Fillmore,    Mrs.    L.    C. 

Finley,    Dr.    John    H. 
Fischer.     Rev.     Theodore     A. 

Fisher,    Galen    M. 

Fisher,    Mrs.    Janon 

Flsk,     Miss     M.     L. 

Fitch,    John    A. 

Fleming,     Mrs.     Thomas.     Jr. 

Flower,    Miss    Mercedes 

Floyd,    Dr.    J.    C.     M.     (In    Mem- 
oriam) 

Fohs,    Mrs.    F.    Julius 

Folks,     Homer 

Forbes.     Mrs.    J.     Malcolm 

Fosbroke.     Rev.     H. 

Fosdick,    Raymond    B. 

Foster,    Miss    Edith 

Fox,    Miss    Elizabeth    G. 

Frame,    Nat    T. 

Frank.    Mrs.    Alda    M. 

Frankfurter,    Justice    Felix 

Franklin,     Miss     Mary 

Franklin    Settlement.     Detroit 

Freeman.     Harrison    B. 

Freeman,    Jonathan    W. 

French,    Mrs.    J.    S. 

Friedenwald,    Dr.    Harry 

Frledtander.    Mrs.    Alfred 

Friedlander,    Alfred    J. 

Friedman,    Miss    Mollie    A. 

Friedmann,    Lionel 

Friend.    Miss    Helen    R. 

"Friend    In    Need" 

Frink.    Mrs.    Angelika 

Frothingham.    Mrs.   William   I. 


'GAILLARD.   Mrs.  w.  D. 

Gallagher,     M  iss     Dorothy 

Gamble,    Sidney    D. 

Gannett,    Miss   Alice    P. 

Gannett,    Frank    E. 

Cans.     Mrs.     Howard    S. 

Ganter,    Carl    R. 

Gardiner,    Miss    Elizabeth    G. 

Gardner,    Arthur    F. 

Gardner,    Mrs.    L.    H. 

Gardner,    Miss    Mary    L. 

Garnjost.    Mrs.    Frederick    W. 

Garrick,    Miss    Marcia 

Gavit,  Mrs.  Frances  P.  (In  Mem- 
oriam) 

Gavit,    Joseph 

Gavit,  Miss  Julia  N.  (In  Mem- 
oriam) 

Gavit,    Walter   P. 

G  ember  I  ing.     Miss     Adelaide 

Gibbons,     Miss    Mary    L. 

Gibson,     Miss    Mary    K. 

Giles,    Miss    Anne    H. 

Gilkey,    Rev.    Charles    W. 

G  i  I  man,    M  i  ss    El  isabeth 

Gilmore,     Miss     Marcia 

Girl    Scouts.     Inc. 

•Gltt,    J.    W. 

Glazier,    Mrs.    Henry    S. 

Glenny,     Mrs.     Bryant,     Jr. 

Glueck,    Dr.    Bernard 

Glueck,     Mrs.     Sheldon 

Goldbaum,    Miss    Ruth    Dene 

Goldblatt.    Arthur 

Goldman,     Mrs.     Henry 

Goldman,    Rabbi    Solomon 

Goldmark,    Miss    Josephine 

Goldmark,    Miss    Pauline 

Goldwater,    Dr.    S.    S. 

Goodnow,    Miss    Minnie 

Gottlieb,      Harry     N. 

Goulder,     Miss     Sybil     M. 

Grandin,     Miss    Julia    V. 

Graves,     Mrs.     Henry    S. 

Gray,    Mrs.    H.    S. 

Greene,    Mrs.    F.    D. 

Greene,    Mrs.   Theodore   A. 

Greenleaf,    Charles    H. 

Greenough,     Mrs.    John 

Greenstein.     Harry 

Grinnell,    Mrs.    Morgan 

Gross,    Miss    Irma    H. 

Grossman,    Hon.    Moses    H. 

Gruenberg.   Mr.  &   Mrs.   Benjamin   C. 

Grueninger,    Walter    F. 

Grunewald,    Miss    Lucile    R. 

GufTey,    Hon.    Joseph    F. 

Guinness.     Rev.     George     G. 


Guinzburg.    Mrs.     Harry    A. 
Gulnzburg.    Mrs.    Victor 
Guthrle.    Miss    Anne 
Gutwillig.    Miss    Mildred    A. 
Guyler,  Alvin 

HACKETT.    Francis 

Hagedorn,   Joseph    H. 
Hale,    Miss    Ellen 
Hale    House,    Boston 
Hale.    Robert    L. 
Hall,     Miss     Helen 
Hall,    Mrs.    Keppele 
Halle,    Eugene    S. 
Halle,    Salmon    P. 
Halleck.    Mrs.    R.    P. 
Halliday.    Miss   A.    P. 
Halliday,    Miss    Mary    H. 
Ham,    Arthur    H. 
Hamilton,     Dr.    Alice 
Hamilton,     Dr.     Margaret     J. 
Hammond,    Mrs.    Gardiner 
Hammond,    Mrs.    John    Henry 
Hanchette,    Miss   Helen   W. 
Hanna,    Miss   Agnes   K. 
"Hannaford.    Mrs.    Howard 
Hanrahan,    John 
Hard,     William 
Hardee,     Miss    Agnes    D. 
Hardwick,     Miss     Katharine     D, 
Harmon.    Mrs.    William    E. 
Harper,    J.    C. 
Harris.    Mrs.    Arthur    I. 
Harris,    Miss    Helen 
Harris.    Miss    Helen    M. 
Harrison,     Earl     G. 
Harrison,    M.    C. 
Hart,    Abraham 

Hart,    Dr.    Hastings    H.    (In     Mem- 
oriam) 

Hartig,    E.    L. 
Harvey,     Mrs.    John    S.    C. 
Harvey,    Dr.    Samuel    C. 
Hasbrouck,     Judge     Gilbert     D,     B. 
Haslett.    Mrs.    S.    M. 
Hay,     Logan 

Hay,    Mrs.    William   Sherman 
Hayes,   C.   Walker 
Hayes,    Mrs.    E.    C. 
Hayford.     F.     Leslie 
Hays,   Arthur  Garfleld 
Healy,    Dr.    William 
Heard,    Bartlett    B. 
Heard,     Mrs.     Dwight    B. 
Heldman,    Miss   Anna   B. 
Heller,     Miss     Julia 
Hemlng.    Mrs.    Charles    E. 
Henderson.    Mrs.    E.   C. 
Henderson,    Miss  Olive   E. 
Hendrieks.    Mrs.    Henry  8. 
Hendrle.    Miss    Jennie    F. 
Henshaw,    Miss    R.    G. 
Heroy,    Miss    Dorothy 
Herriek.    Mrs.    J.    B. 
Hershfleld.    Isidore 
-Hess.     Mrs.    Alfred     F. 
Heyman,    David    M. 
Hickin,    Miss    Eleanor   Maude     • 
Hill.    Mrs.    George    A.,    Jr. 
Hill,     Howard     C. 
Hill,    Louis    W.,    Jr. 
Killer,    Miss    Alma 
Hills.    Mrs.    James    M. 
Hirseh,    Dr.    Jacob 
Hitch.     Miss    Ruth    A. 
Hitchcock.    Mrs.    Geraldlne    L. 
Hodson,     Hon.    William 
Hoehler,    Fred     K. 
-Hoey,    Miss    Jane    M. 
Hohmann,    Miss   Martha 
Holden,    Arthur    C. 
Holladay.    Mrs.    Charles    B. 
•Holland.     Dr.     E.    0. 
-Hollander,    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Walter 
Hollenback.     Miss    Amelia     B. 
Holmes,    C.    0. 
Holsteln.    Mark    G. 
Holt,     Miss    Ellen 
Home.    Louis   W. 
Hoskins,    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Harold    B. 
House,    H.   Sherbourne 
Howard.    John    R.,    Jr. 
Howell.    Mrs.    John    White 
Howell,     Miss     Mary    A. 
Hudson,    Edward    W. 
Hughes.    R.    0. 
Hull.     Miss    Inez    H. 
Hulst.     George     D. 
Hunter.    Joel    D. 
Hutehins.     Dr.     Robert     M. 
Hyde,    Deaconess    H.    C. 
Hyde    Park    Library 
Hyndman.    Miss    Helen    W. 

IcKES.     Hon.    Harold    L. 
Ihlder,    John 
Ingram,    Miss    Frances 
Isaacs,    Lewis    M. 
Israel.    Mrs.    Rachel    M. 
Issler,    Mrs.    C.    H. 

JACKSON.    AHM    Day    (In    Mem- 
oriam) 
Jackson.    Mn.    Willard    C. 


James.    Mrs.    E.    H. 

James.     Henry 

Janeway,     Rev.     F.     L. 

Jatho,     Miss    Georgia 

Jasspon,    Mrs.    W.    H. 

Jeffers,    Mrs.    G.    B. 

Jeffrey,     Walter 

Jelleff,    Frank    R. 

Jenkins,    Mrs.    Edward    C. 

Jewish  Orphans  Home,  Los  An* 
geles 

Jewish  Welfare  Federation,  Cleve- 
land 

Johnson,    Miss    Arlien 

Johnson,    Mrs.    Clara   Sturges 

Johnson,    Miss    Eleanor    Hope 

Johnson,    Miss    Evelyn   P. 

Johnson.     Rev.     F.     Ernest 

Johnson,     H.    H. 

Johnson,    Mrs.    Vivian    Carter 

John  stone,    Bruce 

Jonas,     Mrs.     Ernst 

Jones,     Mrs.    Adam    L. 

Jones,     Cheney    C. 

Jones,    Rev.    John    Paul 

Jones,    Mrs.    S.    M. 

Joslyn,    Mrs.    Arthur    E. 

Junior     League     of     Cleveland 

KAGAN.   Leo   B. 

Kahn,     Mrs.    Albert 
Kahn,     Miss    Dorothy    C. 
Kann,    Stanley    J. 
Katz,     Mrs.    Abram 
Kaufman.    A.     R. 
Kaufmann.     Mrs.     Karl    J. 
Kawin.     Miss    Ethel 
Keefer,    Mrs.    Mary   Wysor 
Kell,    Miss    Adeline    S. 
Kellogg.    Arthur    (In     Memoriam) 
Kellogg,    Mrs.    Mary    F.    (In    Mem- 
oriam) 

Kellogg,     Miss     Ruth     M. 
Kelsey,    Dr.    Carl 
Kennedy,    Miss   Jean 
Kent,     Mrs.     William 
Kerby.     Frederick     M. 
Ketcham,    Rev.    Charles    B. 
Kidde.    Walter 
Klmmel,    W.    G. 
King.    Clarence 
King,     Mrs.     Edith    Shatto 
King,    Mrs.    Milton    W. 
King,    Mrs.    R.    F.    (In    Memoriam) 
Kingdon.    Dr.    Frank 
"Kirkbride.    Miss    Mary    B. 
Kirkpatrick,    Judge    W.    H. 
Kirkwood,    Mrs.    Robert    C. 
Kittner,    Miss    Violet 
Klaw,    Mrs.    Alonzo 
Klem,    Miss    Margaret    C. 
Knight,     Miss     Harriet     W. 
Knight,    Howard    R. 
Kohn,     Robert    D. 
Kuhn.    Dr.    Hedwig    S. 

LABOR    Cooperative    &    Educational 

Publishing    Society 
•Ladd,    Mrs.    William    S. 
Laidlaw,     Mrs.    Robert    R. 
Lamont.     Corliss 
Lamont,    Miss    Elizabeth    K. 
Langer,     Dr.    Samuel 
Lansing,    Miss    Gertrude 
Laptad,    Miss    Evadne    M. 
Lasker,     Mr.    &    Mrs.    Bruno 
Lattimer,     Gardner 
Lawrence,    David 
Lawrence,    Rt.   Rev.   W.   A. 
Layman,    Dr.    Mary    H. 
Lazaron,    Rabbi    Morris    S. 
Leal.     Miss     Margaret 
Le    Cron,    Mrs.    James    L. 
Leemfng,     Mrs.     G.     B. 
Lehman.     Mrs.    Arthur 
Lehmkuhl.    Mrs.    Florence    H. 
Lemann,     Monte     M. 
Lenroot,     Miss     Katharine     F. 
Lennox,     Miss    Elisabeth 
Letchworth,     Edward     H. 
Levinson.    Mrs.    Salmon    0. 
Levy,     Mrs.    Lionel     Faraday 
Lewis,    Edwin    T. 
Lewis,    Mrs.    Lansing 
Lewis,     William     Draper 
Lichten,    Miss    Grace    M. 
Lies,    Eugene    T. 
Lindley.    Mrs.    Charles    A. 
Lindsay,    Dr.    Samuel    McCune 
Lipman,     Mrs.     Martha    S. 
Litchfleld,    Rev.    Arthur    V. 
Livermore,    Paul    S. 
Locke.     Dr.     Alain 
Loeb.    Mrs.    Howard    A. 
Love.    John    W. 
Lovejoy,    Owen    R. 
Lovell.     Deaconess    A.    W. 
Lovell.     Miss    Bertha    C. 
Low,    Mrs.    Clarence     H. 
Lowenstein.     Mrs.    L.    B. 
Lower,    Mrs.    Katherine    D.    K. 
Lowrie,     Mrs.     Kathleen     J. 
Loyal    Order    of    Moose.    MooMheart. 

III. 


Lueat.    Dr.    William    Palmer 
Lukens,    Herman    T. 
Lynde.    Edward    D. 

MacDOWELL,    Mr.    t    Mrs.    E.    C 

Maeauley.     Capt.     Edward 

Machugh,    Mix    Cecilia    A. 

Mack.    Jacob   W. 

t  Madeira.    Mrs.    L.    C. 

Magee,     Miss    Elizabeth    S. 

Makino,    Toraji 

Manges,    Dr.    M, 

Manning,    Mrs.    Charles    B. 

Manning,     Mrs.    Mary    H. 

Manny,    Prof.    Frank    A. 

Marburg,     Mrs.    Louis    C. 

Marburg.    Theodore    H. 

Marks,     Louis    D. 

Marshall,    Mrs.    George 

Martin,    John 

Martins,    Miss    Edith    V. 

Marty,    Mist   Eva   A. 

Marvin,    Walter    R..    Jr. 

Mason,     Miss    Lucy    R. 

Mathews,     Miss    Catherine 

Matter.    Vincent    G. 

Matthews,    Albert 

Matthews,    Mist    Elizabeth 

Matthews.    Mist    Mabel    A. 

Matthews,    William    H. 

Maule.    Miss    Margaret   C. 

May,    Mr.    aV    Mrs.    Edwin    C. 

Mayer,    Mrs.    Leer 

Mayer,    Mrs.   Levy 

Maxwell.    Wilbur    F. 

MeAdam,    V.    F. 

MeAlpin,   C.   W. 

McBride.    Mrs.    Malcolm   L. 

McChrlstie,    Mist  Mary   Edna 

McConnell,    Miss    Beatrice 

McCorkle.   Rev.   Daniel   S. 

McCormlck,    Miss    M.    V. 

McDowell,      Miss     Mary      E.       (In 

Memoriam) 
McEvoy,    Dr.   S.    H. 
McFarland,    Mrs.    Frances 
MeGinnit,    Dr.    E. 
McHugh,    Miss    Rose    J. 
McKelway,    Mrs.    A.    J. 
McKibbln,     Mn.     George     B. 
McLean,    Miss    Fannie   W. 
MeMillen,    A.    Wayne 
Mead,    Miss    Margaret    P. 
Mead.     Daniel    W. 
Means.    Miss    Margaret    K. 
Mears.    Eliot  G. 
Meeker,    Miss    Edna   G. 
Mercer,     Mrs.     William     R. 
Meriam,    Lewis 

Merrill. Palmer     School.      Detroit 
Merrill,     Rev.    William    P. 
Methodist    Children's    Home    Society. 

Detroit 

Meyer,    Dr.    Adolf 
Meyer.    Alfred    C.    (In     Memoriam) 
Meyer,    Dr.    K.    F. 
Miles,    R.    E. 
Millard.    Clarence    L. 
Miller.     Rev.     Lindley     H. 
Millhauser,     Mrs.    Dewitt 
Mitchell,    H.    B. 
Mitchell,    Mrs.    Lucy   Sprague 
Mitchell,    Dr.    Wesley    C. 
Mitler,     Mrs.     Herbert 
Moak.    Harry   L. 

Monteflore     Hospital.     Pittsburgh 
Montgomery.    Miss    Helen 
Montgomery.      Miss     Louise 
Moore,    Mist    Alice    E. 
Moore,    Miss   Sybil    Jane 
Mm, in,    Mn.    Mary   H. 
Morgan.     Miss    Anne 
Morris,    C.    C. 
Morris     Knowlet,     Inc. 
Morton.     Mr.    &     Mrs.    Charles    W.. 

Jr. 

Morton.     Miss    Helen 
tMoseley.    Mrs.    Henry    P. 
Moss.    Joseph    L. 
Mott.    Dr.    John    R. 
tMowry.    Reuben    E. 
Moxcey,    Miss    Mary    E. 
Mullen.    Rev.    Joseph    J. 
Muller.     Mn.     Gertrude     E. 
Muller.    Mrs.    Olga    Erbsloh 
Murray.    Edgar    A. 
Murray.    Thomas    E.,   Jr. 
•Musgrove.    W.    J. 
Myen,    Mist    Bessi* 

NAUMBURG,  Mrs.  Eisa 

-Naumburg.    Mrs.    Walter    W. 

Nealley.    E.    M. 

Nelson,    Rev.    Frank    H. 

Neustadt,     Richard    M. 

Niwberry.     Miss    M.    A. 

New    York    School    of    Social    Work 

Nichols.     Malcolm    S. 

Niles.    Emory    H. 

Nixon,    Rev.    Justin    W. 

Nollen.    G.    S. 

Norris.    Miss    J.    Anna 

Norton.    William   J. 

•Norton.    W.    W. 

Noyet.    Newbold 
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($10    Cooperating    Members    Continued)                             Schaffner.    Joseph    Hall.                         steger,    E.    G. 
Schaffner.    Miss    Marion                           tStern.   Mrs.   Edgar  B. 
OBERNDORF.    Dr.    C     P                    Rauh     Mrs    A    R                                     Schamberg.    Mrs.    J.    F.                          stern,    Miss    Frances 

Turner.    Albert    M. 
Twente.    Miss    Esther    E. 
•Twombly,    John    Fogg 

O'Brien.    Mr..    B.    L.                              Raw^n    1    B                                          SJ'I'n""  n"'  uTn,                             St'r"'    Mrs'    Max 

Tyson.    Francis 

O'Donoghue.    Sidney                                 Raymond      Miu    Ruth                                    1       ":      L    *«»•«    »*                Stettinius,    Edward    R..   Jr. 

Odum.    Howard    W.                                     Reber?    Mrs     "     Howard                           lh^',1,     ,     ™    „                                     Stevenson,    Dr.    George    S. 

UELAND.   MISS  Eisa 

Ohio    Humane    Society                              Red    Crou.    Cleveland                                          '  ",'    t""6.^^                        *ttmt-    Mrs-    Hamilton 

Ufford.    Mr.    4    Mrs.    Walter 

Oliver,     Sir    Thomas                                  Reed      Jacob                                                  Schoellkopf,    Mrs.    Alfred    H.                   Stoke..    Miss    Helen    Phelps 

Ulman.    Judge    Joseph    N. 

Olyphant.    Mrs.   J.    K..   Jr.                     Reed'    Paul    L                                                 )rer'    Arno    "'                                    ston<!'    Robert    B- 

Unger.    Joseph 

Openhym,    Mrs.    Adolphe    (In                   Refsland      Mrs'    John    C                                        f'     Hynan                                       Stoneman.    Albert    H. 
Memoriam)                                                          °v      WiHiam     W                                 Schroeder,    Dr.    Mary    G.                           storrow.    Miu    Elizabeth    R. 
Oppenhelmer.    Mr..    Alfred    M.                 Rel.     Mrs     Arthur    M                                                                                                       Strasser.     Mr..    Arthur    L. 

United    Jewish    Social    Agencl 
Cincinnati 

Oppenheimer.     Miss     Emilie                   Renold     Charles    G                                        f    M,                                                  Strau.,   Mr.   &   Mrs.    H.   Grant 

VAILS.    Miss    Gertrude 

—  —       lH£r      ££&"      SfrfL.    Ss&te 

PACKARD.    George                                  R'f  :„  Ra>m»nlt   7,'                                     Seder.    Miss    Florence    M.                         StravLn     Arthur    J                                    Van    Horn'    Ml"    °"ve    ° 

Packard.    Miu    Marion                                                                                                      Seldle.    Charle,    A.                                      Strawson.    Stanton    M. 

van    Kleeck.    Mis.    Mary 

Paddock.    Dr.    Royce                                  »  ddiek      M         r                                     Selekman.    Dr.    Ben    M.                          street,     Elwood 

Van    Schaick,    John.    Jr. 

Page.    Dr.    Calvin    Gates                                                                                                  Seligman,     Prof.     Edwin     R.     A.             streeter,    Mr..    Thomas    W. 
Pardee,     Miss    Charlotte    C.                                                                                     Shapleigh.    Miss    Amelia                         strong.    Mr..    L.    C. 
Park.    Dr.    J.    Edgar                                     *  ts™'.     """                                     Sharkey.    Miss    Josephine                        strong.    Tracy 
Park.    Dr.    Marlon    E.                                                                                                        Sharp.    Mrs.    W.    B.                                   stroock      Mrs     Sol     M 

•Van    Vleck.    Joseph.    Jr. 
Van    Water..    Dr.    Miriam 
Vincent.    Merle    D. 
Vi.iting    Nurse    Assn.,    Detroit 

Parker.    Miu    Mary    A.                                                                                                     Shaw.    Robert   Alfred                                  Stuart.  '  James    Lyle 

Voris,    Miss    Ruth    1. 

Parker,    Miss    Theresa    H.                                                                                        Sheffield.    Mrs.    Ada   E.                           sturges.    Dr.   Gertrude 
Parker.    Mr..    Willard                                     *e    '    "*"""    h                                 Shientag.    Justice    Bernard    L.               sturgis.   Mis,  L    C 

WAGNER.    Hon.    Robert    F 

Parmenter.    Miu    Ella   C.                                                                                         Shire.    Mr,.    M.    E.                                 Sullivan     Miu   Selma 

Walte.    Miss    Florence    T. 

Parran,    Or.    Thomas                                                                                                          Shouse.     Mrs.     Catherine     Filene             Sullivan.    Mrs     T     R 

Waldman,    Morris    D. 

Parrlsh.    Miu    Helen    L.                                                                                                   Sievers,     Maurice    J.                                   SulZberger.     Frank    L. 
•Par.on>.     Mr,.     Edgerton                              >'"'     H*,  .                                       8ilver-    Rabbl    Abba    Hillel                       Swan.    Mrs     Joseph    R 

Waldo.    Mrs.    Richard    H. 
Walker,    Stuart 

Par»n.,    Prof.    p.    A.                                   '"•    £"'•    Lino                                  Simkhovltch,    Mr..    Mary    K.                  Swanzy.    Mrs.    F.    M. 
Pa.cal.    Mrs.    H.    8.                                         '"*•    *'"    *»r»ar«<    *•                       Simmons,    Mrs.    H.    N.                              Swart2.    Miss    Nells 

Walnut.    T.     Henry 
Walton.    Miss    Edith    S. 

Passamanoek.     H.                                            *"'    "'"    "?'                                         Sinton.    Miu    Bessie                                   Sweedler.     Judge     Nathan 
Patrick.    Miu    Sara    L.                             ood     Miss   Dorothy                                Sioussat,    St.    George    L.                        Swift    Unton   B 

Ward.    Miss   Anna   D. 
Warner,    Arthur   J. 

Paul).     Mr..    A.    W.                                    .enberry     Justice    M.rvln    B.            -Skinner.    Miu    Mabel                            S^tzer     Mis,   Mar,    E 

Watchmaker.    David    M. 

Pawn.    Miu    Margaret                                         *  d>     ™**r°    L'                               Slos..    Mr..    Joseph                                     Swope.  'Gerard 

Watson,    Frank   D. 

Peabody,    Miss    Margaret    C.     (In                                                                           Smith,    Hon.   Alfred    E.                           Szold.    Robert 

Webb,    Mrs.    N.    C. 

Memoriam)                                                               tern.    Mr..    Louis                           Smith.    Mr..    Charle,   Stewart 

Weber,    Mr..    Edward    Y. 

Pelxotto,    Dr.    Jessica    B.                                                                                                  Smith.    Mr..    Clement    C. 

Webster.    Miss    Orpha    M. 

Pendleton.     Miu    Ora                                                                                               Smith.    Daniel    Cranford                          1  AFT.    Mis.  Je.sie 

Weems.    Mrs.    Nettle    W. 

Perkln..    Ml..    Emily  8                                             Medical    Group                       Sm|th|    D,    wm                                      -Tapley.    Miss    Alice 

Welgel.    John    C. 

Peterwn.    Dr.    Frederick    (In                   ,          R       Margaret    Taylor                    Smith.    Miu    Edith    H.                          Tarbell.    Miss   Ida    M. 

Weil.    Mrs.    Henry 

Memoriam)                                                                                                               -Smith.   Rev.    Everett  P.                         Taradash.    Mitchell 

Weinberg.     Mrs.     Charles 

Pettlt.    Walter    W.                                                                                                   Smith.    Miss   Hilda   W.                           Taussig.    Mis.   Frances 

Weinberg.    Robert    C. 

Pfelffer,     C      W                                             hichlld.    Dr.    Leonard                        smith.    J.    B.                                            Tawney.    G.    A. 

Weiss,    Morris 

Phillip..    Mrs.    J     Dudley                                                                                         Smith,    Prof.    J.    Russell                         Taylor,    Miu    Ellen 

Weld,    E.    A. 

Phillips,    Miu    Martha    E.                               """•    „"*                                       Smith'    Mi"    Mabel                                Tavlor.     Ml"    Glad» 

Welfare     Federation.     Cleveland 

Phinny.    Miss    Mary    M                                 outzahn,    Mr..    Mary   Swain                    Smith.    Theobald     (In    Memoriam)          (Taylor,    Prof.    Graham 

Weller.    Mr,.    Dorothy   C. 

Plnger.    Edgar    E.                                     R°*e"'    Mi"   Ollve    B-                           Smith,    Will    L.                                        Taylor,    Graham    R. 

Wells.    Clement 

Plnney,    Edward    S                                                •     "ttmri                                     Smoot,    Mi..   Lucy                                   Taylor,    Miss    Helena 

Werthelmer,    Miss    Ella 

Platt.    Philip    8.                                               ""•    Dr    '•    *•    ""                      Snow.    Dr.    William    F.                           Taylor,    Mrs.    H.    J. 

West.    Jame.    E. 

Platt.    Truman    H.                                                                                                     Society   of   St.    Vincent    de    Paul.         Taylor.    Miss    Lea    D. 

West.     Mis,     Ruth 

Playground    Athletic    League.    Inc..                                     ,""    "'""'""I             D.trolt                                                   Taylor,    Maurice 

Westbrook.    Lawrence 

Baltimore                                                                                                                 Solenberger.    Edwin    D.                           -Taylor.    Prof.    Paul   S. 

Western     Reserve     Academy 

Playter.    Miu   Charlotte    8.                                          Beardsley                             -Sommerlch,    Mrs.    Otto    C.                    Taylor,    Miu    Ruth 

Westing,    Mrs.    C.    H. 

Plumley,    Miu    Margaret    Lovell                   sell.    Paul    8                                           Sommers,     Benjamin                                   Tead,    Ordway 

Weybright.     Victor 

Poage,    Dr.   Lydia   L                                                                                                  Sonneborn,    Mr.    &    Mrs.    S.    B.           Teed,   John   W. 

Whlpple,    Mrs.    Katherlne    Wtl 

Pond,    Miu    Mlllicrnt                                'Ryerson,    Edward    L.,    Ill                       Southwiek.    Miu    Grace    Ruth                 Teller.    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Sidney    A 

White,    Mrs.    Eva   Whiting 

Popper.    Mrs.    William    C                                                                                        Spahr.    Mr,.    Charles    B.    (In               Terpennlng,   Walter   A. 

White,    Mis.    Mary    Lou 

Pott.    Mr,.    F.    B.                                                                                                          Memoriam)                                             Thayer,   V.   T. 

White,    Dean    Rhoda    M. 

Pott,,    Thomas    C.                                      SACCARDI.    Vincent                                Spalding,    Miu    Sarah    G.                         Thomas.    George    B. 

White,   William   Allen 

'owed,    Miss    Rachel    Hopper                 Sackett,    Everett    B.                                Spencer,    Mrs.    C.    Lorillard                   Thompson,    Miss    Juliet 

Whitmarsh.    Mrs.    H.    A. 

owell,    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Thomas    Reed     Sackman.    Charles                                        Spencer,     Miss    Marian    L.                        Thompson,    Mrs.    Lewis   S. 

Whitney.    Prof,    t    Mrs.    Altar 

ratt,    John    H.,    jr.                                Sailer,    Dr.    T.    H.    P.                            Spencer.    Miss   Sarah    H.                        Thompson.    M.    D. 

Whitney.    Mrs.    Edward    S. 

ressey,    Sidney    L.                                 St.  John,   George  C..   Jr.                         Sperry,    Rev.    William    B.                      Thome.    Samuel 

Whitney,     Miss     Emily    H. 

rince.    Rev.    Herbert    W.                      Saltonstall,    Mrs.    Robert    M.                  -Spingarn,   J.    E.                                      Tiemann.    Miss   Edith    W. 

Whittemore,    Mrs.    C.    E. 

rovident    Loan    &    Savings    Society.      Salvation    Army.    San     Francisco            Sprague,    Miss    Anne                                  Tcbey,     Berkeley    G. 

Wiekes,     Rev.    Dean    R. 

Detroit                                                        Samson,    Miss    Mary    E.                             Sproul,    J.     E.                                              Todd,    Prof.    A.    J. 

Wleeking.    Mr..    H.    R. 

Pryor,    Miss    Emily    M.                           Sand.    Dr.    Rene                                       Stamford    Committee    for    Maternal       Toland,    Mrs.    Robert 

Wiener,    Judge    Cecil    B. 

Purdy.    Lawson                                         Sandburg,    Carl                                             Health                                                    Tomlinson.     Miss    Sada    C. 

Wilbur,    Walter    B. 

Pyle,    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Robert                       Sandford.     Miss    Ruth                                Stamford    Community   Chest                      Tracy,    Francis    G. 

Wilcox,    Miss    Mabel 

Sapiro,     Milton    D.                                     -Stapleton.     Miss     Margaret                     Treudley,    Miss    Mary    Bosworth            Wilcox.    Miss    Mabel    1. 

•  >                                                               Savin.    William    H.                                 Starbuck,    Miss    Kathryn    H.                   Troup,    Mis.    Agnes    G. 
KABINOVITZ.    Sidney                           Sayle..     Miss    Mary    B.                             'Stearns,     Edward     R.                                Trowbrldge,     Mrs.     A.     B. 

Wilcox,    Sidney    W. 
Wilder.    Mrs.    Abby    L. 

Railway   Clerk.    Cincinnati                      Sayre.    Dr.    &    Mrs.    Francis    B.           Stebbings,    A.    W.                                    Tucker,     Miu    Katharine 

Wilder,    Miss    Constance    P. 

Rand.     Ml,,    Winifred                               Scarlett.     Bishop    William                        Stebbins.    Mis,    Lucy    Ward                     Tucker.     R.     E. 

Willen,    Joseph 

Rantoul.    Mr..    Neal                                 Schaeffer,    Judge    Paul    N.                      Steep,    Mrs.    Miriam                               Tufts.    Joseph    P. 

Williams.    Aubrey    W. 

Williams.    Mrs.    Charle,    D. 

William.,    J.    P.    J. 

'Williams.    Mrs.    L.    C. 

Williams.    Pierce 

Williams.   S.    H. 

Williams.   Whiting 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

W  Mis.    Lina 

Wilson.    K.    P.    H. 

1  12  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City 

•Wilson,    Mr..    Luke    1. 

/ 

Winchell.    Prot.    Cora    M. 

Yes,   here's  another  reader  who  is  ready  to  share   in  carrying  forward  the   work   of 

Wlneman,     Mrs.     Henry 
-Wing,    Mrs.    David    L. 

inquiry  and   interpretation   of   Survey  Associates.      1    {  Sm°"mi  }  $10    as    a    Cooperating 

Wlnslow,    Dr.   C.-E.   A. 
Winston,    Mr.   &    Mr,.    Don. 

Member. 

Wise,    H.    E. 
Witte.    Ernest   F. 

Wittlck.    William    A. 

Wolf,     Mrs.     Howard 

Name 

Wolf,    R.    B. 
Wolman.    Abel 

Wood,    Arthur    Evans 

Wood,    Mrs.    George    Bacon 

Address 

Wood.    Miss    Martha 

Woods!    Miss    Halle    D. 

Wood.,    Mrs.    K.    C. 

Wright.    Jasper    H. 

Wylegala,    Judge    Victor    B. 

Wylie.    Dr.     Margaret 

Note:  —  A  $10  Cooperating  Membership  covers   the   regular   $5   joint  subscription  to  the 
Survey  Midmonthly  and  Survey  Graphic,  the    balance   being  devoted  to  the  educational 
and  field  work  of  the  organization.     It  makes  the  subscriber  a  member  of  Survey  Asso- 

YEOMANS. MISS  Nina  > 

Younker,    Ira    M. 
Yost.    Ml,.    Mary 
Yout2,    Philip    N. 

ciates  for  one   year,   but  creates   no   other    financial    liability,    nor    promise    of    renewal. 

ZABRISKIE,  MI.S  Susan  r«y» 

Zuber,    Mrs.    Lucy   Lay 
Zuekw,    Mr*.   A.   A. 
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re:  June  18-24  • . . 

Attend  the  66th  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work  and  Associate 
Groups  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


7 


More  than  seven  months  good  sound  planning  have  been  pressed  into  the  program 
to  be  presented  in  those  seven  days.  Social  workers  in  every  part  of  the  nation — 
representing  diverse  Fields  and  various  levels — have  been  canvassed  for  their  ideas 
for  the  Buffalo  meeting. 

In  frequent  Program  Committee  meetings,  this  program  has  been  assembled,  revised, 
rebuilt  .  .  .  until  now,  the  finished  product  is  remarkably  comprehensive,  excitingly 
up-to-the-minute.  Designed  to  meet  needs  and  expectations  of  social  workers 
everywhere. 

Double  the  ordinary  number  of  Special  Committees — twelve — each  with  its  cluster 
of  sessions,  will  wrestle  with  opportune  themes  or  explain  the  interplay  of  groups 
and  services.  These  committees  will  deal  with  care  of  the  aged,  prevention  and 
social  treatment  of  blindness,  rural  social  work,  care  of  the  mentally  ill,  problems  in 
interstate  migration,  education  for  social  work,  social  aspects  of  children's  institutions, 
problems  related  to  unmarried  parenthood,  social  aspects  of  public  housing,  social 
treatment  of  the  adult  offender,  medical  care,  statistics  and  accounting  in  social  work. 

Five  sections  will  cover  social  case  work,  social  group  work,  community  organization, 
public  welfare  administration,  social  action.  Five  general  sessions  will  introduce 
outstanding  speakers  to  deal  with  problems  of  widespread  interest.  And  fifty-two 
Associate  Groups  will  blend  their  programs  with  that  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  treating  the  problems  of  their  special  fields. 

It's  an  important  meeting.  It  will  pay  you  to  be  there.  Use  the  coupon  below  to 
send  for  complete  preliminary  program. 

Invest  in  Better  Social  Work:  Buffalo,  June  18-24 


Reserve  your  hotel  room! 
Mail  applications  to  Buffalo  Con- 
vention and  Tourist  Bureau, 
Genesee  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
82  North  High  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Please   send   me   Preliminary   Program    oF   the   66th   Annual 
Meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
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NEW  YOU* 


LATIN 
AMERICA 

It's  in  the  news. 

It  is  an  area  not  yet  dis- 
covered by  American 
travellers  and  students. 

Here  are  twenty  nations, 
great  and  little, — all 
interesting  and  impor- 
tant to  the  future  of 
our  peace  and  pros- 
perity. 

THE     COMMITTEE     ON    CULTURAL    RELATIONS    WITH    LATIN 

AMERICA  has  for  fourteen  years  served  as  an  agency  for  introducing 

thoughtful  Americans  to  the  Latin  Americans. 

We  remind  those  intent  upon  knowing  more  about  Latin  America  of  three 

projects. 

I.  THE  FOURTEENTH  SEMINAR  IN  MEXICO,  JULY  7-27,  1939 

"The  Future  of  Inter- American  Relations"  will  be  the  theme  of  this  summer's 
session.  Lectures,  round  table  discussions,  field  trips.  Sessions  in  Mexico 
City,  Cuernavaca,  Puebla.  Able  leaders  from  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
Directed  by  Hubert  Herring. 

II.  THE  ROUGHING  IT  TRIP  TO  MEXICO,  AUGUST  1-17,  1939 

This  is  for  young  people — college  students,  recent  graduates,  younger  pro- 
fessional and  business  people.  We  mean  what  we  say — it  is  for  the  young, 
and  will  be  a  bit  rough.  We  invite  those  who  do  not  tire  easily.  Some  lec- 
tures, much  travel,  plenty  of  recreation.  And  cheap — only  $115  for  the  period 
in  Mexico. 

III.  NEXT  WINTER  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 

We  will  take  a  small  group  to  some  area  of  South  America  for  a  study-travel 
trip  under  picked  leaders.  Probably  Brazil  and  Argentina,  perhaps  the  West 
coast.  We  want  to  know  who  is  interested.  The  program  will  be  built 
around  their  special  interests.  Probable  dates — February  and  March,  1940. 
To  be  directed  by  Hubert  Herring. 

For  further  information  address: 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CULTURAL  RELATIONS  WITH  LATIN  AMERICA 

156   Fifth    Avenue,   New   York   City 

CHelsea  2-1074 

John   Dewey,    Honorary    Chairman  Stuart    Chase,    Chairman 

Florence  E.  Allen,  Henry    Goddard  Leach,  Edward  Alsworth  Ross,  Vice  Chairmen 
Walter   Frank,   Treasurer  Hubert  Herring,  Director 
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STATISTICS.  INC 


Who  Makes  Public  Opinion? 

by  Paul  Hutchinson 

Homesteaders —  New  Style  fey  Charles  R.  Walker 
A  Dutchman's  Farm:  301  Years  at  Corlears  Hook 
'ventures  in  Education:  Wisconsin's  WHA;  Co-ops  on  the  Campus 


"Handmade?  Of  Course  Not!" 

"Why,   most  everything  in  this   store    is    made    by    machines    nowadays.    If  it   weren't   I 
wouldn't  be  selling  half  these  things,  and  you  couldn't  buy  them.  They'd  cost  too  much." 


IF  MANUFACTURED  articles  had  to  be  made 
by  hand,  very  few  American  families  would 
be  able  to  enjoy  electric  lights,  automobiles, 
silk  hose,  daily  newspapers,  telephones,  or  the 
other  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  today. 
Even  the  necessities,  such  as  food  and  cloth- 
ing, would  be  scarcer  and  more  expensive.  And 
there  wouldn't  be  the  number  of  factory  jobs 
there  are  in  America  today,  or  millions  of 
other  jobs  selling,  servicing,  and  supplying  the 
raw  materials  for  the  hundreds  of  new  prod- 
ucts that  machines  have  made  possible. 

Fifty   years   ago,  there  were  only  4,000,000 


factory  jobs  in  this  country — today  there  are 
twice  as  many.  Because  industry  devised  ma- 
chines to  make  products  at  low  cost,  more 
millions  of  people  could  buy  them.  And  be- 
cause more  were  bought,  more  men  were 
employed  making  them. 

General  Electric  scientists  and  engineers, 
by  applying  electricity  to  the  machines  of  in- 
dustry, have  been  responsible  for  much  of  this 
progress.  Their  efforts  today  are  creating  not 

Only    MORE    GOODS    FOR     MORE     PEOPLE    AT    LESS 

COST,  but  also  MORE  AND  BETTER  JOBS 
AT  HIGHER  WAGES. 


G-E  research  and  engineering  have  saved  the  public  from  ten  to  one  hundred  dollars 
for  every  dollar  they  have  earned  for  General  Electric 


GENERAL  «  ELECTRIC 
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NEW    YORK    WORLD'S    FAIR  — SEE   THE    G-E    "HOUSE    OF    MAGIC"  — SAN    FRANCISCO     EXPOSITION 


Your  NEW  BOOKS  Check  List 

Character  Education  in  a 

Democracy 

S.  R.  Slavson 

New,  penetrating,  practical,  pertinent.          $2.50 

Supervision  in  Social  Group  Work 

Sidney  J .  Lindenberg 

Clear,  sane,  practical  guide — just  out.  $1.50 

The  Y.M.C.A.  and  Social  Need 

Owen  E.  Pence 

Critical  social  analysis  of  Y.M.C.A.  $2.75 

The  Boys'  Club 

R.  K.  Atkinson 

Story  of  the  development  of  the  movement.   $1 .75 

New  Trends  in  Group  Work 

ed.,  Joshua  Lieberman 

Unified  picture  and  evaluation.  $2.00 

Rediscovering  the  Adolescent 

Hedley  S.  Dimock 

Facts  about  nonnal  adolescents.  $2.75 

Some  Frontiers  in  Camping 

ed..  Hedley  S.  Dimock 

Latest  monograph  in  the  Chicago  series.  .83 

ASSOCIATION   PRESS 

347  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 

See  Them  At  Our  Conference  Book  Booth 


((  Some  of  these  pages  are  as  literature  more 
powerful  than  anything  I  have  ever  read  in 
fiction,  not  excluding  Zola's  most  vehement 
passages." 

Says  CHARLES  A.  BEARD  of 


THESE  ARE 


421  pages 
£2.00 


OUR   LIVES 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press     •     Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


PROPAGANDA:  Red  and  Brown 

Be  among  the  first  to  have  thorough,  factual  and  unprejudiced 
revelations  and  analyses  of  these  and  other  powerful  propa- 
gandas. Join  the  Institute  and  receive  its  regular  Bulletins  plus 
Special  Studies  for  personal  use,  lectures  and  group  and  club 
discussions. 

One  year    of    Propaganda    Analysis — Monthly    Bulletins    plus    Special    Studies 
— $2.     Bound    Volume    I    of    6rst    16    Bulletins — $2. 
Group  Leader's  Guide  for  schools  and  Study  Groups 
Special  Offer    I       $2.  Special  Combination,  All  Three— $3.50. 

^—Smmmmmmmmmmmmmmimmmsmmm-mmmmmmmm,, 
Initiate  for    Propaganda   Analysis.    Dept.    S — 130    Morningside    Dr..    New   York. 
-  Enroll    me    as    a    Subscriber- Member.      Send    your    Special    Combination    of    ill 

three   Publications.     I    enclose    $3.50. 
G  Enroll   me   as   a   Subscriber- Member.     Send   only    next    12    Bulletins   plus   Special 

Studies.   I   enclose   $2.00. 

Nam«   Address 


BOOKSHELF 

FOR  THE  SOCIAL  WORKER 


New — Larger — At  Lower  Cost! 

SOCIAL  WORK  YEAR  BOOK— 1939 

Edited  by  RUSSELL  H.  KURTZ 

Crammed  with  information  for  the  social  worker,  includes  a 
new  section  analyzing  state  public  assistance  programs,  and 
also  contains  an  invaluable  list  of  national  agencies  where 
specialized  help  is  available.  $3.50 

Best  Seller 

YOUR  COMMUNITY 

By  JOANNA  C.  COLCORD 

A  non-technical  study  manual.  Useful  for  yourself,  and  a 
powerful  lever  in  your  efforts  to  interest  other  persona  and 
groups  in  community  problems.  85  cents 

"Joins  the  must  books  of  social  work" 

THE  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  WORKER 

Edited  by  RUSSELL  H.  KURTZ 

What  public  assistance  is,  and  "what  it  takes  to  do  the  job 
of  making  it  effective."  Published  February  1938,  10,000 
copies  already  in  print.  $1.00 

"Mine  of  information" 

SOCIAL  WORK  AS  A  PROFESSION 

By  ESTHER  LUCILE  BROWN 

Full  of  information  for  the  experienced  worker,  and  just  the 
thing  for  the  beginner  who  wants  to  know  what  social  work 
is  all  about.  New  third  edition.  75  cents 

"Basic" 

SOCIAL  DIAGNOSIS 

By  MARY  E.  RICHMOND 

This  "bible  of  social  work"  first  published  in  1917,  remains 
a  fundamental  guide  in  many  basic  case-work  techniques. 

$2.00 

WHAT  IS  SOCIAL  CASE  WORK? 

By  MARY  E.  RICHMOND 

Its  simplicity  and  clarity  have  made  this  classic  the  favored 
introduction  to  the  philosophy  of  social  case  work.  $1.00 

Interpretation 

HOW  TO  INTERPRET  SOCIAL  WORK 

By  HELEN  C.  BAKER,  MARY  S.  ROUTZAHN 

A  new  study  manual  designed  for  group  study,  but  also 
"for  all  baffled  souls  who  seek  to  make  people  understand 
what  we  mean  by  'social  needs.'  "  $1.00 

Revised 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATIONS  FOR  SOCIAL 
WELFARE 

Compiled  by  BERTHA  F.  HULSEMAN 

This  useful  directory,  out  of  print  for  several  years,  has  been 
revised  as  of  April  1938.  50  cents 


On  display  at  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  in  Buffalo,  and  for  sale  by 

RUSSELL   SAGE    FOUNDATION 

•    130  East  22d  St.  New  York    • 
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Who  Makes  Public  Opinion? 

by  PAUL  HUTCHINSON 

A  penetrating  analysis  of  the  extent  to  which  our  free  agencies 
of  inquiry  and  expression  have  propaganda  axes  to  grind — with 
special  reference  to  government  publicity  and  newspapers,  polls 
of  public  opinion,  and  politicians. 


THE    TOTALITARIAN    STATES    HAVE    DRIVEN    US    TO    A    RENEWED 

sense  of  the  importance  of  the  channels  of  information. 
The  effectiveness  with  which  propaganda  has  been  used 
to  rally  entire  populations  in  support  of  theories  of  gov- 
ernment and  national  policies  which  we  would  have 
believed  foreign  to  their  nature,  has  startled  all  the  democ- 
racies to  attention.  No  word  in  our  vocabulary  has  suf- 
fered a  greater  degradation  in  the  brief  period  since  1914 
than  "propaganda."  Yet  no  word  has  acquired  greater 
importance.  Both  the  degradation  and  the  importance 
serve  to  indicate  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  which  con- 
fronts us.  We  feel  as  never  before  the  necessity,  if  we  are 
to  come  safely  through  this  dangerous  period  in  which 
we  are  living,  of  bringing  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  de- 
pendable information  to  all  our  people.  Without  such  in- 
formation it  is  too  much  to  expect  a  people's  government 
to  act  intelligently  or  with  determination.  But  at  the  very 
hour  when  we  thus  realize  the  public  need  for  more  and 
better  information,  we  grow  increasingly  suspicious  of  the 
sources  from  which  information  is  now  coming. 

Our  suspicion  is  directed  equally  against  public  and 
private  sources.  There  is  widespread  and  unfavorable 
comment  on  the  fact  that  there  are  now  almost  300  public 
relations  officers  (or  press  agents,  if  you  insist)  attached 
to  the  government  departments  in  Washington,  with  an 
Annual  salary  list  totaling  close  to  $1  million  a  year,  and 
that  these  publicity  men  supply  the  newspaper  corre- 
spondents  at  the  capital  with  a  constant  stream  of  "re- 
leases" dealing  with  governmental  activities. 

Yet  what  is  it  that  these  federal  employes  are  trying  to 
do?  They  are  trying  to  make  intelligible  to  the  American 


public  the  operations  of  a  government  which  has  become 
too  big,  too  intricate  for  anyone  without  expert  guidance 
to  grasp.  They  are  trying  to  do  the  very  thing  that  in- 
telligent citizenship,  which  means  effective  democracy, 
demands.  Undoubtedly,  they  are  trying  to  put  the  bes-t 
interpretation  possible  on  these  governmental  activities. 
That  would  seem  to  be  quite  as  much  to  be  expected,  and 
quite  as  necessary,  in  the  public  relations  bureaus  of  a 
democracy  as  of  an  authoritarian  state.  Moreover,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  this  country  all  this  material  pre- 
pared by  the  government  to  explain  its  own  workings 
is  subject  to  checking,  challenge  and  criticism  from  the 
press  or  from  any  other  interested  source.  Nevertheless, 
our  experience  has  made  us  suspicious  of  the  government 
as  a  source  of  information. 

Well,  if  that  is  one  horn  of  our  dilemma  it  is  even 
more  clear  that  an  uninformed  populace,  subject  to  the 
fits  of  passion  and  hysteria  which  sweep  mobs  to  mad  ac- 
tions, is  the  other.  From  the  very  beginning,  the  danger 
of  mob  action  has  shadowed  this  nation.  It  is  well  to  re- 
member that  both  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  did  their  work 
as  founding  fathers  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  fear. 
Both  feared  the  mob.  The  only  difference  between  them 
was  that  Hamilton  feared  the  mob,  any  mob,  and  Jeffer- 
son feared  the  city  mob.  "Your  people,  sir,  is  a  great 
beast."  Thus  Hamilton.  But  don't  forget  Jefferson's  de- 
scription of  "the  mobs  of  great  cities"  who  "add  just  so 
much  to  the  support  of  pure  government  as  sores  do  to 
the  strength  of  the  human  body,"  and  his  judgment  that 
"our  governments  will  remain  virtuous  ...  as  long  as 
they  are  chiefly  agricultural,"  and  not  any  longer. 
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There  are  times  when  one  is  inclined  to  agree  with 
both  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  on  this  point.  Lincoln  Stef- 
fens,  at  the  time  when  he  was  writing  his  famous  series 
on  the  "Shame  of  the  Cities,"  came  to  agree  with  Jeffer- 
son until  somebody  dared  him  to  make  an  investigation 
of  the  politics  of  an  "old  American  stock"  state  like 
Rhode  Island,  or  a  small  town  like  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Well,  after  he  got  through  with  Rhode  Island  and  Green- 
wichj  Steffens  had  switched  to  agreement  with  Hamilton. 
The  venality,  the  bestiality  of  the  mob,  was  quite  as  dis- 
coverable in  the  small  town  as  in  the  city.  In  the  face  of 
that  kind  of  discovery,  which  perhaps  most  of  us  make 
in  some  degree  at  some  time,  it  takes  a  religious  faith  to 
keep  one  in  confident  agreement  with  Carl  Sandburg: 
"The  People,  Yes!" 

Gallup's  Perpetual  Inventory  of  Opinion 

As   TO   THE   FACT  THAT   PUBLIC   OPINION   DOES   EXERT   A   CON- 

trolling  effect  on  our  government  there  can  be,  it  seems 
to  me,  little  debate.  It  isn't  only  the  Supreme  Court  that 
follows  the  election  returns.  Witness  the  obsequiousness 
of  Republican  leaders,  even  while  demanding  economy 
in  government  expenditures,  to  good  old  Dr.  Townsend 
»nd  his  $200-a-month  followers. 

The  suspicion  will  frequently  assail  you,  as  you  watch 
public  officials  in  action,  that  they  arc  almost  too  respon- 
sive to  public  opinion;  too  timorous  in  the  face  of  vocal 
opposition.  Last  year  Father  Coughlin's  Western  Union 
"snowstorm"  quickly  and  easily  buried  the  government 
reorganization  bill.  It  did  not  matter  in  the  least  that  not 
one  in  a  hundred  of  those  who  telegraphed  had  the  slight- 
est knowledge  of  the  bill  aside  from  the  fantastically  dis- 
torted account  broadcast  by  the  clerical  demagogue. 
Neither  did  it  matter  that  most  of  the  congressmen  knew 
perfectly  well  how  that  storm  had  been  blown  up  and 
what  it  represented.  They  were  taking  no  chances  on  pub- 
lic opinion.  And  in  a  House  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
supposed  to  control  at  that  time  by  a  margin  of  335  to  89 
the  administration  measure  went  down  to  defeat. 

Now,  it  appears,  we  are  in  for  an  accentuation  of  this 
tendency.  In  no  small  measure  we  owe  this  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion  (better 
known  as  the  Gallup  poll)  as  a  sort  of  third  house  of  our 
government.  Mr.  Gallup,  having  worked  out  a  system  of 
tests  to  help  advertisers  know  whether  to  sink  their 
money  in  full  pages  on  the  virtues  of  brushless  shaving 
cream  or  the  old-fashioned  soapy  lather,  transferred  his 
technique  to  politics,  and  with  astonishing  results.  Three 
times  in  succession  now  Mr.  Gallup  has  called  his  shots 
on  elections  correct  within  a  few  fractional  percentage 
points.  Unless  and  until  he  stubs  his  toe  as  did  the  poor 
old  Literary  Digest  in  the  1936  election,  Mr.  Gallup  can 
come  a  lot  closer  to  telling  Congress  what  to  do  than 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Nor  is  the  legislative  branch  the  only  one  which  shows 
this  abnormal  sensitivity  to  public  opinion.  Every  chief 
executive  realizes  the  limits  within  which  he  has  to  oper- 
ate— limits  laid  down  by  the  state  of  the  public  mind. 
Note  how  Mr.  Roosevelt  uses  his  press  conferences  to  try 
some  idea  out  on  the  public  and  see  what  reaction  he 
gets.  If  the  public  response  is  favorable,  the  idea  then  be- 
comes an  administrative  policy;  if  unfavorable,  that's  the 
last  heard  of  it.  Thus,  last  winter,  the  Associated  Press 
was  announcing,  anonymously  but  "authoritatively,"  that 
the  President  would  ask  Congress  for  an  air  force  of 
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13,000  fighting  planes.  That  brought  even  General  John- 
son into  action  bellowing  to  know  what  for  and  how 
come.  The  public  reaction  was  unmistakably  cool.  So 
what  happened?  When  the  President  sent  his  special 
armament  message  to  Congress  it  turned  out,  to  nearly 
everyone's  surprise,  that  he  had  asked  for  only  3500  more 
planes  than  had  already  been  authorized.  Somewhere  out 
in  the  White  House  ash-can  reposed  the  remains  of  the 
13,000-plane  trial  balloon. 

Well  then,  one  might  ask,  if  government  is  thus  respon- 
sive to  public  opinion,  what  is  our  problem?  Our  prob- 
lem, it  i>.  clear,  is  to  get  a  public  opinion  that  is  reason- 
ably intelligent,  informed  and  stable.  This  public  opinion 
needs  to  be  objective  enough  to  be  able  to  transcend,  at 
least  in  part,  immediate  class  or  group  interests.  At  once 
you  say  that  we  will  never  get  that,  and  I  agree.  I  know, 
>lso,  that  as  recently  as  the  last  presidential  election  a 
-'  candidate  with  the  most  overwhelming  newspaper  sup- 
port in  our  history  suffered  the  most  overwhelming  defeat 
ever  recorded  in  a  two-party  election.  Nevertheless,  I  do 
not  hope  for  very  much  objectivity  or  information  or 
even  stability  on  the  part  of  what  our  jittery  founding 
fathers  called  "the  mob."  We  can  never  hope  to  get  those 
qualities  except  in  small  degree.  There  will  always  be  a 
following  for  a  Father  Coughlin,  the  only  comforting  re- 
flection in  that  connection  being  that  the  instability  of 
the  masses  eliminates  the  demagogues  just  about  as  fast 
as  it  raises  them  up.  But  it  is  to  a  fighting  minority  of  in- 
formed, objective  and  public-minded  citizens  that  we 
must  look  for  the  salvation  and  development  of  the  state. 
It  is  this  minority  which  can  move  the  mass  to  action. 
So,  when  you  despair  of  getting  an  intelligent  public  opin- 
ion among  all  the  people  in  such  a  democracy  as  ours, 
take  heart  in  the  effect  that  a  fighting,  intelligent  minor- 
ity can  have. 

Freedom  of  Opinion  Makers 

THE     PRINCIPAL     AGENCIES     BY     WHICH     PUBLIC     OPINION     IS 

formed  in  our  democracy  are  schools,  churches,  press,  the 
movies,  the  radio,  public  meetings  and  book  and  maga- 
zine publications.  The  principal  method  by  which  we  seek 
to  make  these  agencies  effective  in  securing  an  informed 
public  opinion  is  by  granting  them  what  we  call  freedom. 
To  insure  that  freedom  we  have  written  the  Bill  of  Rights 
into  the  Constitution,  and  this  Bill  of  Rights  we  cherish 
as  the  very  heart  of  democracy.  All  this  we  do  on  the  as- 
sumption that  if  only  these  agencies  are  free,  then  a  good 
result — that  is  to  say,  a  strong  and  democratic  govern- 
ment— will  follow.  But  will  it? 

To  ask  the  question  is  to  reveal  at  once  the  dilemma^ 
which  confronts  us.  These  agencies,  we  declare,  must  be 
free.  But  how  free?  Absolutely  free?  Well,  we  are  so  far 
from  believing  that,  that  no  one  has  ever  yet  tried  to  lind 
out  in  practice  what  it  would  mean  to  make  any  of  these 
agencies  absolutely  free.  We  are  sure  it  would  be  an 
anarchic  condition  of  some  sort,  and  we  want  no  anarchy. 
The  fact  is  that  whenever  we  turn  from  theory  to  the 
study  of  the  part  which  any  of  these  agencies  is  to  play  in 
the  actual  life  of  our  American  communities,  we  at  once 
see  that  we  are  caught  in  a  paradox:  "Freedom  requires 
control."  Without  control  we  simply  cannot  make  free- 
dom work.  We  are  groping  after  the  solution  to  this  para- 
dox— freedom  with  control.  Or  perhaps  some  would  say, 
freedom  under  control.  Too  much  freedom;  no  control. 
Too  much  control;  no  freedom.  How  can  we  get  the 
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proper  admixture  of  the  two  elements,  so  that  the  result 
will  be  a  balanced,  informed  electorate? 

The  problem  is  so  large  that  in  order  to  deal  with  it  I 
must  arbitrarily  limit  consideration  to  only  one  of  the 
agencies  for  influencing  public  opinion — the  press.  If  you 
wish  to  study  the  contributions  to  public  opinion  in  our 
nation  to  be  made  by  a  free  school,  a  free  church,  a  free 
screen,  a  free  air,  or  free  public  forums,  then  I  recommend 
that  you  turn  to  the  treatment  of  all  those  issues  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  recently  published  book  by  Prof. 
George  S.  Counts  of  Columbia  University,  "The  Pros- 
pects of  American  Democracy." 

The  Press  Is  Big  Business 

WE    ALL    BELIEVE    IK    THE    NECESSITY    FOR    A    FREE     PRESS.    I 

doubt  whether  I  need  to  discuss  the  destructive  effect 
which  any  measure  of  government  censorship  or  control 
over  the  press  has  on  intelligent  citizenship.  Even  when 
we  submit  to  such  measures,  as  we  did  twenty  years  ago 
to  win  a  war,  the  result  is  dismaying.  We  may  secure,  for 
the  moment,  a  fusion  of  the  common  will  and  common 
mind,  but  we  secure  it  only  on  a  low  level  of  common 
hatreds,  common  prejudices  and  common  credulity.  As 
we  look  back  at  some  of  the  things  that  went  on  in  Amer- 
ica under  the  war-mindedness  produced  by  the  regi- 
mented press  twenty  years  ago,  we  cannot  be  proud  of 
the  recollection.  The  spy  mania,  the  anti-German  mania, 
the  refusal  to  permit  any  minority  opinion — these  things 
seemed  then  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  winning  the  war, 
but  we  know  now  that  they  were  not  healthy  democracy, 
even  though  it  was  the  future  of  democracy  for  which 
we  thought  we  were  fighting. 

Every  governing  group,  I  presume,  on  occasion  will 
wonder  whether  press  freedom  is  not  degenerating  into 
license,  and  whether,  in  the  interest  of  accuracy  and  a  fair 
presentation  of  the  issues,  some  measures  of  press  con- 
trol should  not  be  set  up.  It  is  not  necessary  to  read  any 
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wrong  motives,  any  desire  to  establish  a  dictatorship,  into 
these  misgivings.  There  never  has  been  a  time  in  Amer- 
ican history,  for  example,  when  a  portion  of  the  press  has 
not  distorted,  suppressed  and  even  falsified  the  opera- 
tions of  government.  Those  of  you  who  think  that  the 
treatment  which  the  Chicago  Tribune  affords  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  something  new  should  turn 
to  the  treatment  accorded  George  Washington  in  Philip 
Freneau's  National  Gazette,  treatment  so  savage  that 
Washington  himself  complained  that  he  was  used  like 
"a  common  criminal."  To  men  at  the  head  of  govern- 
ment, it  must  seem  that  their  best  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
public  good  will  be  in  vain  as  long  as  the  press  is  left  free 
to  ignore  or  twist  or  lie  about  these  efforts.  Nevertheless, 
the  health  of  democracy  demands  that  the  press  must  be 
free — within  the  limits  imposed  by  law  against  libel  and 
character  defamation — even  when  the  press  itself  shows 
little  sense  of  responsibility  in  its  use  of  its  freedom. 

To  the  credit  of  the  American  people  and  their  govern- 
ment it  should  be  said  that,  except  in  time  of  war,  there 
never  has  been  any  attempt  to  impose  governmental  con- 
trol on  the  press  of  this  country.  Recent  outcries  from 
certain  newspaper  publishers  that  press  freedom  was  be- 
ing threatened  by  attempts  to  make  the  business  end  of 
the  newspaper  publishing  industry  conform  to  the  wages- 
and-hours  regulations  of  the  NRA  or  to'  child  labor  re- 
strictions against  the  employment  of  small  boys  as  street 
venders,  are  so  much  poppycock. 

But  this  does  not  get  us  very  far  toward  the  core  of  our 
problem.  The  press  must  be  free  from  governmental  con- 
trol if  it  is  to  function  effectively  as  a  molder  of  public 
opinion  in  a  democracy.  So  far  so  good.  But  the  press 
cannot  be  "free"  except  in  a  narrow  sense.  That  is  to  say, 
the  daily  metropolitan  press  will  always  find  its  freedom 
severely  restricted  by  its  business  interests.  And  this  is  so 
because  a  modern  city  newspaper  is  a  big  business  enter- 
prise just  like  any  other  big  business,  and  must  return 
profits  on  an  investment  that  has  increased  many  hun- 
dred percent  in  size  within  the  last  fifty  years.  For  the 
first  commandment  of  any  big  business  that  has  to  earn 
profits  on  a  large  capital  investment  is  always  this:  "Thou 
shalt  not  upset  the  apple-cart." 

America's  greatest  living  journalist,  William  Allen 
White,  has  on  occasion  lamented  the  fact  that  newspaper 
publishing  has  ceased  to  be  a  profession  and  has  become 
an  8  percent  business.  The  only  trouble  with  that  observa- 
tion is  that  there  are  so  many  newspapers  which  find  it 
impossible  to  make  the  8  percent.  Once  Mr.  White  said 
to  me: 

When  I  came  to  Emporia  forty  years  ago,  any  young  fel- 
low with  ambition,  a  shirt-tail  full  of  type  and  two  or  three 
thousand  dollars  of  credit  could  establish  a  daily  newspaper 
and  make  a  go  of  it.  Today  if  another  young  fellow  should 
try  to  come  into  Emporia  and  start  a  paper  as  I  did,  it  would 
cost  him  at  least  $75,000  before  he  could  put  his  first  issue 
on  the  street. 

Emporia  is  A  Kansas  town  with  less  than  15,000  in- 
habitants. If  you  want  to  translate  the  same  brutal  eco- 
nomic fact  into  more  familiar  terms  you  can  put  it  this 
way— to  establish  a  successful  morning  newspaper  in 
Chicago  would  cost  at  least  $10  million  and  probably 
more.  Is  it  any  wonder  that,  under  such  conditions,  the 
newspaper  seldom  feels  itself  free  to  disturb  the  status 
quo?  That  it  does  as  much  crusading  as  it  does  should 
be  cause  for  wonder. 
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A  few  months  ago  when  Mr.  Ickes  and  Mr.  Gannett 
had  their  celebrated  free-for-all  on  the  Town  Meeting  of 
the  Air,  they  were  debating  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Mr. 
Ickes  was  insisting  that  the  press  is  not  free,  and  to  prove 
it  cited  various  ways  in  which  it  is  often  alleged  to  show 
its  subservience  to  big  business.  You  know  the  forms  such 
charges  take  without  my  needing  to  detail  them:  taking 
orders  from  advertisers,  suppressing  items  offensive  to  ad- 
vertisers, favoring  capital  as  against  labor,  and  so  forth  and 
so  on.  Now  the  press  is  by  no  means  as  guiltless  of  this 
sort  of  thing  as  some  publishers  might  try  to  tell  you.  But, 
taking  it  by  and  large,  this  kind  of  charge  does  not  get 
at  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  trouble  with  the  press  as  a 
source  of  public  opinion  does  not  arise  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  press  is  subservient  to  big  business;  the  trouble  lies  in 
the  fact,  which  I  have  tried  to  point  out,  that  the  press  is 
big  business. 

William  Allen  White  put  it  to  me  in  another  and  more 
vivid  way  one  time: 

The  American  press  is  afflicted  with  the  country  club  mind. 
It  doesn't  make  much  difference  how  much  of  a  crusading 
Galahad  a  young  publisher  may  be  when  he  starts;  by  the 
time  he  begins  to  put  his  paper  across  he  is  taken  up  by  the 
country  club  crowd,  and  when  that  happens  he  is  lost.  He 
joins  the  country  club,  for  that  is  our  American  badge  of  suc- 
cess. And  before  he  knows  it,  he  sees  his  community  from 
the  perspective  of  the  country  club  porch,  and  he  edits  his 
paper  to  please  the  men  who  gather  with  him  in  the  country 
club  locker-room. 

Clouds  over  the  Counting  Room 

THE    DIFFICULTY    OF    PROTECTING    THE    PUBLIC    AGAINST    DIS- 

tortions  of  information  due  to  the  big  business  character 
of  the  modern  newspaper  is  increased  by  the  tendency 
toward  monopoly  within  the  daily  newspaper  world.  Few 
Americans  outside  the  ranks  of  journalism  have  any  ap- 
preciation of  how  far  this  tendency  has  gone.  In  1935  (the 
latest  year  for  which  I  can  find  dependable  figures)  there 
were  2037  daily  newspapers  in  the  United  States.  Yet  on 
December  31  of  last  year  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  leading 
journalistic  trade  weekly,  said  editorially:  "There  are,  it 
has  been  authoritatively  pointed  out,  about  1200  cities  in 
which  single  newspapers  or  single  ownerships  now  sup- 
ply all  the  printed  news."  This  leaves  only  800  daily  pa- 
pers operating  in  cities  where  there  is  any  check  on  their 
output  by  a  rival  paper! 

Here  is  a  very  serious  situation,  for  it  means  that  in 
almost  65  percent  of  our  cities  our  citizens  are  dependent 
for  their  newspaper  information  on  only  one  source.  The 
dangers  of  such  a  state  of  affairs  are  self-evident.  To  this 
monopolistic  position  held  by  single  newspapers  must  be 
added  the  influence  of  the  chains  which  impose  the  views 
of  one  man  on  a  large  number  of  papers  published  in 
different  cities.  It  has  been  illuminating,  for  example,  to 
note  the  change  which  has  come  over  all  the  papers  in 
the  Scripps-Howard  chain  during  the  past  two  years  since 
rhe  last  of  the  Scripps  family  died  and  Roy  Howard  suc- 
ceeded to  complete  control.  The  Scripps-Howard  group 
of  papers  has  swung  swiftly  and  unmistakably  away  from 
its  former  liberal  social  and  political  policy. 

There  is  a  cloud  on  the  journalistic  sky  these  days,  not 
much  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  which  probably  presages 
an  even  greater  movement  toward  monopoly.  Several  ma- 
chines are  now  approaching  commercial  production  which 
can  be  attached  to  any  radio  and  will  produce  a  facsimile 
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of  any  newspaper.  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  now  has 
a  large  number  of  these  machines  operating  in  the  homes 
of  its  employes;  the  McClatchy  newspapers  in  California 
are  also  deeply  interested.  You  will  find  the  machines  on 
display  at  the  world's  fairs  in  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. Already,  by  turning  on  this  gadget  attached  to 
your  radio  when  you  go  to  bed  at  night,  you  can  find  a 
complete  newspaper  waiting  for  you  when  you  come 
downstairs  in  the  morning. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  constitutes  a  technological  threat 
to  the  employment  of  more  than  150,000  printing  crafts- 
men and  heaven  only  knows  how  many  reporters  and 
editors.  Editor  &  Publisher  is  pointing  with  alarm  at  this 
'  threat.  But  the  social  possibilities  are  even  more  disturb- 
ing. For  though  this  facsimile  reproduction  process  is 
now  limited  to  a  comparatively  few  miles,  it  will  not  be 
very  long  before  it  will  be  possible  to  reproduce  any  news- 
paper anywhere  in  the  country  by  this  method.  The  ten- 
dency toward  still  further  monopoly,  with  a  few  major 
metropolitan  papers  blanketing  the  country,  will  be  hard 
to  resist.  To  morning  newspaper  readers  in  Chicago  this 
may  seem  to  hold  out  a  great  hope,  pointing  as  it  does 
to  the  not-far-distant  arrival  of  a  day  when  they  can  read 
the  New  Yor^  Times  with  their  morning  coffee.  But  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  our  pursuit 
of  an  informed  public  opinion  if  all  the  radio  owners  in 
the  United  States  were  to  be  confined  to  the  New  Yor^ 
Times  as  a  source  of  enlightenment.  And  I  am  very  sure 
that  such  a  state  of  affairs  would  impose  a  social  responsi- 
bility on  the  shoulders  of  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger  which 
even  he  should  not  be  asked  to  carry. 

News — and  Truth 

WELL,  WHAT  is  THE  SOLUTION?  I  AM  NOT  SURE  THAT  THERE 
is  any  solution.  Such  European  examples  as  we  have  seen 
of  a  government-conducted  press  do  not  suggest  that  that 
is  the  way  to  insure  that  the  people's  fount  of  information 
shall  be  pure.  After  Upton  Sinclair  had  written  his  "Brass 
Check" — the  first  of  the  realistic  studies  of  modern  Amer- 
ican journalism — in  1930,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  only  corrective  for  a  press  under  capitalistic  control 
would  be  a  press  under  labor  control.  Perhaps  some  of 
you  may  make  a  practice  of  reading  the  labor  and  polit- 
ically radical  press;  such  papers  as  the  old  New  Yort^ 
Call  or  the  present  Daily  Worker.  If  you  do  you  have 
probably  long  ago  discovered  that  such  papers  are  no 
more  objective,  no  more  dependable,  than  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  or  the  papers  which  Mr.  Hearst  is  now  pub- 
lishing in  the  interest  of  the  Chase  National  Bank. 

Walter  Lippmann  once  wrestled  with  this  problem  in 
his  book,  "Public  Opinion."  About  all  that  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann had  to  offer  at  the  close  of  his  study  was  the  hope 
that  agencies  might  be  privately  endowed  to  provide  the 
press  with  dependable  material  on  debatable  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  issues.  The  idea  being,  of  course,  that 
the  endowment  would  protect  such  agencies  against  that 
distortion  of  values  which  grows  out  of  the  necessity  of 
selling  one's  wares  in  a  mass  market.  This  idea  of  an 
endowed  press  has  always  attracted  journalists,  sick  as 
they  are  of  truckling  to  the  mass  mind  or  to  interests 
that  control  their  papers.  But  here  again,  what  experience 
we  have  is  none  too  encouraging. 

I  suppose  our  closest  approach  to  an  endowed  paper  is 
the  present  London  Times,  under  its  self-perpetuating 
board  of  trustees  which  is  (Continued  on  page  406) 
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A  barn  for  his  mules;  milk  and  vegetables  that  do  not  come  from  the  local  store;  and  cash  crops 


Homesteaders -New  Style 


by  CHARLES  R.  WALKER 

Farm  Security  Administration's  experiment  in  resettling  southern  tenants 
on  land  of  their  own,  here  described  by  a  recent  visitor  to  several  projects, 
demonstrates  that,  given  a  boost  by  government,  America's  poorest  pioneers 
can  rise  from  relief  to  self-support. 


IN  THE  SPRING  OF  1935,  RlCHARD  McK.AY  SAT  IN  THE  OFFICE 

of  an  ex-county  agent  who  had  just  been  made  project 
manager  of  "Roanoke  Farms,"  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kay was  worried.  He  had  been  a  tenant  farmer  for  eigh- 
teen years,  and  today  he  was  broke,  in  debt,  discouraged 
and  hungry.  But  he  still  had  his  nerve  with  him.  He 
wanted  to  buy  a  farm  on  the  government's  tenant-purchase 
plan.  The  project  manager  looked"  him  over.  He  knew 
:hat  he  had  been  a  tenant  for  the  past  seven  years  on  a 
)00-acre  North  Carolina  cotton  farm.  On  a  40-acre  lot 
VfcKay  had  been  raising  a  $750  cash  crop  a  year  in  cotton. 
The  landlord  took  two  thirds,  and  with  the  balance  Mc- 
Cay  bought  groceries  and  clothing  for  his  family  of  seven. 
Average  southern  tenant  family's  income  is  $73  per  per- 
on  for  a  year's  work.) 

A  local  storekeeper  had  already  advised  the  project 
nanager  that  he  considered  McKay  a  good  risk.  He  had 
>een  charging  him  only  25  percent  interest  on  time  pay- 
nents  for  his  groceries  as  against  65  percent  for  his  more 
joubtful  customers.  Mr.  McKay  laughed  when  the  project 
rianager  asked  him  what  equipment  he  could  bring  with 
im  if  the  government  decided  to  make  him  the  loan.  He 
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said  he  had  two  broken  dow.n  beds,  some  kitchen  utensils, 
and  the  clothes  on  his  family's  backs.  He  had  been  forced 
to  sell  his  mules  and  farm  equipment  to  meet  his  debts. 
The  project  manager  accepted  the  McKays  for  his  ten- 
ant purchase  project  for  the  same  reason  he  had  accepted 
most  of  the  other  applicants,  because  they  worked  hard 
and  didn't  drink;  in  his  judgment  were  smart  farmers 
who  had  been  licked  by  unscientific  farming  methods,  soil 
exhaustion,  and  an  indefensible  system  of  land  tenure. 
Because,  too,  in  the  opinion  of  the  home  supervisor,  Mrs. 
McKay  had  the  instincts  of  a  good  housekeeper. 

Today,  the  size  of  Mr.  McKay's  farm  almost  exactly 
equals  the  one  he  farmed  as  a  tenant,  but  the  crop  allo- 
cation has  been  worked  out  by  an  agronomist.  Three  acres 
are  in  tobacco,  and  five  in  cotton,  eight  in  peanuts— the 
rest  in  woodland  and  pasture— meaning  a  cash  crop  of 
around  $800.  Methods  of  scientific  crop  rotation  and  strip 
cropping  in  another  four  or  five  years  will  increase  the 
productivity  of  the  farm,  and— if  present  prices  hold- 
proportionally  augment  the  family's  cash  income.  But  even 
more  significant  in  the  eyes  of  Farm  Security  is  the  fact 
that  the  McKays,  except  for  coffee,  bread  and  sugar,  are 
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raising  all  the  family's  food  on  the  farm — which  they 
didn't  before.  They  have  a  cow,  pigs  and  chickens  and,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  project  manager,  have  this  year  sown 
a  strip  in  wheat  which  will  be  ground  into  flour  at  the 
project's  grist  mill.  On  Mrs.  McKay's  pantry  shelves  are 
468  quarts  of  canned  vegetables — which  she  put  up  herself 
to  carry  the  family  through  the  winter. 

The  last  three  years  haven't  been  easy,  especially  the 
budgeting  ahead  for  a  whole  year  which  is  required  by  the 
project,  but  McKay  says  he  thinks  he's  "getting  some- 
where" and  feels  good.  A  Negro  farmer  who  has  made  a 
go  of  it  on  the  project  expressed  his  feelings  the  other  day' 
rather  more  emotionally:  "I  wake  up  in  the  night  some- 
times," he  said,  "and  think  I  must  be  half  dead  and  gone 
to  heaven." 

The  Scope  of  Farm  Security 

"ROANOKE  FARMS"  AT  HALIFAX  WAS  SET  UP  IN  1935  WHEN 
the  government  bought  17,818  acres  from  absentee  owners 
at  $28  an  acre  and  parcelled  it  out  on  a  tenant  purchase 
plan  to  some  200  families,  half  of  them  Negro,  half  white. 
When  completed  there  will  be  317  families  or  about  1400 
persons  living  on  the  project.  "Homestead  projects"  like 
Roanoke  are  of  course  but  a  tiny  segment  of  the  govern- 
ment's program  of  rural  rehabilitation. 

Farm  Security's  main  operations  are  divided  into  re- 
habilitation loans,  direct  relief,  a  tenant-purchase  program 
and  homestead  projects.  In  addition  it  has  built  a  number 
of  camps  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  furnish  temporary  shelter 
and  sanitary  facilities  to  migratory  farm  laborers,  an  ever 
more  pressing  problem  as  farm  mechanization  increases 
their  numbers  yearly. 

Though  Farm  Security  has  helped  400,000  farm  families 
—victims  of  drought,  flood  or  other  disaster— with  grants 
in  direct  relief,  the  main  body  of  its  work  has  been  direct- 
ed toward  permanent  rehabilitation  of  farm  families.  This 
has  involved  far  more  than  loans  for  seed,  tools  and  live- 
stock. When  a  family  applies  for  aid,  their  resources  and 
needs  are  carefully  analyzed.  Continued  guidance  and 
supervision  in  actual  farm  and  home  management  insures 
both  the  government's  loan  and  the  farmer  himself  against 
a  return  to  old  inefficient  methods  and  is  regarded  as  even 
more  important  than  the  loans  in' restoring  borrowers  to 
self-sufficiency.  To  date  nearly  693,000  families  have  re- 
ceived loans,  averaging  around  $500  apiece. 

From  Farm  Security's  rehabilitation  program  certain 
selected 


farmers  "graduate"  to  the  tenant-purchase  plan  and  are 
enabled  to  purchase  family-sized  farms  of  their  own  as  a 
further  step  towards  independence  and  security.  The  $10 
million  appropriated  by  Congress  last  year  for  this  part 
of  the  program,  less  5  percent  for  administrative  costs,  was 
divided  among  the  states  and  territories  on  the  basis  of 
farm  population  and  the  prevalence  of  tenancy;  1887 
farms  were  purchased  at  a  price  ranging  from  $3500  in  the 
South  where  land  is  cheap,  to  $8000  to  $10,000  in  such 
states  as  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Iowa,  though  even  in 
the  latter  more  than  half  the  farms  cost  under  $7500. 

The  Resettlement  Laboratory 

APART  FROM  THIS  MASS  ATTACK  ON  RURAL  DESTITUTION,  THE 
government  set  up  as  laboratory  projects  in  farm  tenancy 
and  related  problems  146  homestead  projects,  to  accom- 
modate 11,800  families  or  about  60,000  persons,  scattered 
about  the  United  States.  Not  all  the  sites  were  wisely 
chosen  and  the  projects  have  made  mistakes,  but  progres- 
sively they  are  refuting  skeptics,  especially  among  the 
farmers.  There  are  a  number  of  varieties,  as  for  instance 
the  subsistence  homesteads  "offering  families  in  industrial 
employments  an  increase  in  security  in  the  form  of  sup- 
plemental farm  income."  But  Roanoke  is  a  "pure"  experi- 
ment, so  to  speak,  in  settling  low  income  farm  tenants  on 
productive  land  under  a  long  term  purchase  plan,  with 
cooperative  methods  in  use  wherever  possible,  community 
features,  and  scientific  agricultural  planning. 

Basic  premise  for  all  the  families  on  projects  like  Roa- 
noke is  that  not  only  will  they  become  self-sustaining  and 
raise  both  their  economic  and  cultural  level,  but  pay  bac\ 
the  government's  capital  investment  in  land  and  equip- 
ment. What  guarantee  has  the  government  got? 

Clearly  the  McKays  or  any  of  the  other  families  at  Roa-  • 
noke  would  not  have  been  taken  on  as  commercial  risks 
by  anybody.  But  the  government  has  two  reasons  for  be- 
lieving it  will  get  its  money  back.  First  of  all,  the  project 
managers  are  farmers  who  know  their  regions  and  are 
expert  in  picking  promising  tenant  farmers  and  share-j 
croppers  for   the   projects.   Second,   modern   methods   in 
planning  and  cultivation  are  worked  out  jointly  between! 
the  individual  homesteader  and  the  manager  or  agrono-J 
mist.  Proper  rotation  of  pastures  and  crops,  the  planting 
of  soil  conserving  legumes,  and  strip  cropping  when  necesJ 
sary,  are  routine.  Each 
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Roanoke  Farms  —  200  families  on  a  tenant  purchase  plan.    Farmers  waiting  in  line  for  cotton  seed  which  they  buy  cooperatively 
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farm  is  planned  not  only  to  sup- 
port the  homesteader  and  his 
family,  but  to  provide  a  large 
enough  cash  crop  to  enable  him 
to  meet  his  loan  obligations.  At 
Pembroke,  N.  C.  —  a  project 
where  all  the  former  sharecrop- 
pers happen  to  be  Croatan  In- 
dians— each  farmer  has  three 
acres  in  tobacco,  eight  in  cotton. 
At  Roanoke,  it  runs  about  one 
and  a  half  in  tobacco,  five  in  cot- 
ton and  eight  in  peanuts.  Cash 
income  varies  from  around  $800 
to  $1200. 

But  the  basic  cornerstone  of 
the  government's  guarantee  is 
"self-sufficiency." 

Tied  into  the  obligatory  sys- 
tem of  farm  planning  is  insist- 
ence that  the  homesteader  raise 
nearly  all  his  own  food.  This  is 
a    revolutionary    innovation   for 
many   southern   farmers,   accus- 
tomed to  raising  cotton  or  tobac- 
co only,  and  buying  food.  What 
the  family  needs  in  milk,  eggs, 
meat  and  vegetables  is  now  care- 
fully worked  out  between  the  home  supervisor  and  the 
housewife  at  the  beginning  of  each  year.  The  garden  is 
planted  accordingly.  Chickens  and  eggs  can  always  be  ex- 
changed at  the  local  store  for  coffee  and  sugar,  and  wheat 
is  sometimes  grown  on  the  individual  farm.  It  is  possible 
at  Roanoke  for  a  family  to  feed  itself — and  far  better  than 
ever  before — almost  entirely  without  cash. 

The  average  farm  is  a  "two-mule  farm"  (a  pair  of  good 

mules  by  the  way  costs  almost  as  much  as  an  automobile, 

$450  to  $500)  which  means  a  tract  of  forty  to  fifty  acres. 

In  addition  to  a  four  or  five-room  house  each  farm  has  a 

arn  for  mules,  a  tobacco  barn  and  a  smokehouse.  Land 

nd  buildings  cost  from  $4500  to  $5000  and  are  sold  on  a 

orty-year  purchase  plan  at  3  percent  interest,  making  the 

ayments  for  interest  and  amortization  run  on  an  average 

f  $250  to  $270  a  year.  At  Roanoke  the  farmer  pays  rent 

or  a  five-year  testing  period  which  is  applied  toward  pur- 

hase.  If  a  farmer — like  Mr.  McKay — comes  to  the  project 

vithout  farm  equipment,  pigs  or  chickens,  he  is  given  a 

apital  loan  to  buy  them  which  must  be  liquidated  in  the 

rst  five  years. 

To  date  Farm  Security's  financial  record  is  reassuring, 
'ayments  on  tenant  purchase  loans  for  scattered  home- 
leads  or  in  projects  of  the  Roanoke  type  have  in  general 
een  met  promptly.  Out  of  $774,418.31  due  on  June  30, 
938,  $705,268.20  was  paid.  On  ordinary  rehabilitation 
Dans — made  to  farmers  who  need  money  to  carry  on,  but 
o  not  intend  to  purchase  farms — the  government  accord- 
ng  to  the  latest  figures  available  distributed  $246,312,503 
o  some  692,916  farm  families.  Although  much  of  this  will 
lot  fall  due  for  four  or  five  years,  $75,965,735  has  been  re- 
aid.  Approximately  83,000  families  had  paid  back  their 
oans  in  full  by  February  1,  1938.  In  general,  Farm  Se- 
urity's  experience  with  rehabilitation  loans  shows  that 
iiies  come  progressively  to  need  less  credit,  and  are 
dually  worth  far  more  than  when  they  start.  In  Region 
V  (Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and 
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A  project  Sunday  School  picnic  snapped  at  the  moment  before  the  come-and-get-it  call 

West  Virginia),  43,664  farm  families  or  about  230,000 
men,  women  and  children  are  farming  under  the  rural 
rehabilitation  program  of  Farm  Security.  They  are  worth 
$18  million  more  than  when  they  started  under  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  Attack  on  Bad  Rural  Housing 

AT  ROANOKE,  SOME  OF  THE  OLD  CABINS  IN  WHICH  TENANTS 
or  sharecroppers  still  live  are  standing  on  the  same  farm 
as  the  new  house.  Farmer  Richard  Laurin  at  Roanoke 
hadn't  yet  moved  out  of  his  old  home  when  I  visited  him. 
The  cabin  leaked  freely — rain  through  the  roof  and  wind 
through  the  walls.  His  children  were  shivering  inside.  But 
this  cabin  had  three  rooms,  a  fireplace  in  one  of  them. 
Many  of  the  nearby  homes  of  former  sharecroppers  were 
one  or  two-room  cabins  housing  families  of  six  to  four- 
teen, with  a  fireplace  for  both  heat  and  cooking,  boards 
for  windows,  and  lacking  even  an  outdoor  privy.  Absentee 
landlords  were  sometimes  unwilling  and  often  unable  to 
supply  their  tenants  with  more  adequate  shelter. 

Mr.  Laurin's  new  house  to  which  he  is  moving  is  typi- 
cal of  all  the  new  farmhouses  on  the  project:  one  story, 
small  "piazza"  in  front,  screened  porch  in  back,  kitchen 
with  sink,  a  pantry  for  canned  goods,  a  sitting  room  and 
two  bedrooms.  The  houses  are  raised  on  brick  underpin- 
nings sometimes  latticed  by  the  homesteader  himself.  All 
are  neatly  painted  white  and  stand  out  in  contrast  to  the 
unpainted  cabins  that  everywhere  dot  the  southern  coun- 
tryside. Within,  Mr.  Laurin's  house — like  all  the  others — 
is  finished  in  natural  knotted  pine,  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
though  something  of  a  disappointment  to  North  Carolina 
homesteaders  to  whom  wallpaper  is  a  symbol  of  elegance 
and  civilization.  There  is  a  wood  cook  stove  in  the  kitchen, 
a  sink  and  a  pump — which  is  the  only  plumbing  installa- 
tion. Sanitary  outdoor  privies  have  been  built. 

Inside,  the  furniture  varies,  and  is  either  what  the  fam- 
ily brought  with  them  from  the  cabins  or,  if  beyond  re- 
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pair,  bought  on  government  loan  at  minimum  cost.  A  lot 
of  the  beds — always  double  and  two  or  three  in  number 
to  accommodate  large  families — have  been  built  by  young 
workers  from  the  National  Youth  Administration.  (Cost 
of  a  double  bed  plus  good  springs  and  a  new  mattress, 
$24.)  Linoleum  rugs  on  the  floor  are  general,  and  most  of 
the  families  manage  curtains.  Pride  in  ownership  invar- 
iably expresses  itself  in  the  front  yard,  where  there  are 
usually  flower  plots,  shrubs  and  grass.  The  women  at 
Roanoke  discuss  their  yards  with  the  competitive  enthusi- 
asm of  a  suburban  garden  club. 

The  limits  on  construction  costs — $1200  in  the  South — 
were  set  after  many  of  Roanoke's  homes  had  been  built. 
In  the  final  accounting  the  cost  of  an  average  Roanoke 
house  including  planning  overhead,  off-site  costs,  etc.,  has 
amounted  to  $2172.19.  The  cost  of  clearing  the  land  at 
Roanoke  and  on  Farm  Security  projects  in  general  is  or- 
dinarily figured  in  the  appraisal  price  set  on  the  individ- 
ual unit.  Since  the  appraisal  price  is  based  on  the  agricul- 
tural value  of  the  units,  the  homesteader  pays  part  in  the 
purchase  price  and  the  government  bears  part  where  land 
clearing  and  development  work  has  involved  unusual  ex- 
pense. 

Roanoke's  Community  Life 

THESE  BASIC  ITEMS  NEITHER  EXHAUST  THE  SOCIAL  FEATURES 
of  Roanoke  Farms  nor  begin  to  touch  the  deeper  problems 
in  a  democratic  solution  of  the  tenant  farmers'  problems 
which  the  projects  are  exploring.  On  the  positive  side 
there  is  strategic  coordination  of  the  project  work  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's -soil  conservation  program. 
Some  of  the  homesteaders  have  moved  to  the  projects 
from  submarginal  land,  which  in  turn  has  been  purchased 
by  the  government  (through  the  land 
utilization  program)  for  reforestation. 
And  on  the  projects  themselves  soil 
conservation  practices  are  obligatory.  A 
dovetailing  of  other  kinds  of  services  in 
the  rehabilitation  work  is  characteristic. 
At  Roanoke,  electrification  has  been 
made  possible  through  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration. 

Provision  of  medical  services  at  low 
cost  for  families  on  the  rehabilitation 
program  (including  projects  like  Roa- 
noke) is  considered  by  Farm  Security 
part  of  the  job  of  getting  the  farmer 
onto  his  feet  and  keeping  him  there. 
"Quite  aside  from  any  humanitarian 
purpose,"  D'r.  Will  W.  Alexander,  the 
administrator,  remarks,  "we  have  as  a 
lending  agency  found  that  a  family  in 
good  health  is  a  better  credit  risk  than 
a  family  in  bad  health."  In  cooperation 
with  local  medical  societies,  Farm  Se- 
curity has  already  some  60,000  low  in- 
come farm  families  in  eighteen  states 
within  a  plan  providing  medical  care  at 
a  cost  the  farmers  can  afford.  Member 
families  pay  from  $12  to  $30  a  year, 
which  provides  for  an  annual  physical 
examination,  needed  home  and  office 
visits,  and  in  most  cases  for  drugs  and 
hospitalization.  Each  family  is  free  to 
choose  its  own  doctor,  and  bills  are  sub-  Full  shelves  a 
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mitted  monthly  for  the  services  which  have  been  rendered. 

In  case  of  catastrophic  illness,  it  is  clearly  impossible  for 
a  family  to  pay  for  hospitalization  and  special  care  without 
financial  ruin.  The  pooling  of  funds  serves  as  a  form  of 
voluntary  insurance  for  the  client,  and  against  unreason- 
able hardship  for  the  doctor. 

The  cooperative  principle  is  adopted  wherever  it  fits 
naturally  the  needs  of  the  project.  A  cooperative  store  sells 
at  regular  prices  and  pays  its  members  yearly  dividends. 
The  homesteaders  market  their  cotton  and  peanuts  co- 
operatively and  get  better  prices.  At  Roanoke  one  large 
farm  is  actually  worked  cooperatively  by  twelve  farmers. 

A    LOT   OF    PEOPLE    ASK,    "WHAT    ABOUT   REGIMENTATION    OF 

men's  lives  and  economic  destiny  from  Washington?"  It 
is  a  legitimate  question.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  project  manager  and  the  home  supervisor  over 
the  lives  of  the  homesteaders  is  often  decisive.  As  part  of 
the  food  sufficiency  principle  of  the  project,  a  farmer  is  not 
only  forbidden  to  put  all  his  acreage  into  a  cash  crop,  but 
he  must  raise  and  can  vegetables.  One  former  tenant 
farmer  at  Roanoke  just  couldn't  break  down  the  old  im- 
pulse to  sow  all  his  land  in  tobacco  and  cotton  and  buy 
sow  belly  and  hominy  grits  at  the  store.  So  he  left.  Bud- 
gets must  be  strictly  kept  and  loan  payments  made 
promptly.  But  as  one  project  manager  expressed  it:  "Farm- 
ers don't  have  to  come  into  the  project  unless  they  want 
to.  Our  requirements  are  an  elementary  protection  of  the 
government's  investment,  pointing  the  way  to  the  pur- 
chaser's economic  independence  and  security.  The  land- 
lord and  time-merchant  not  only  bound  their  tenants  hand 
and  foot,  but  often  in  the  end  dropped  them  on  the  state's 
relief  rolls." 

Both  the  question  and  the  answer  sug- 
gest a  deeper  implication  of  farm  tenan- 
cy under  the  "capitalist  system."  Forty 
years  is  a  long  time.  As  one  critic  put  it: 
"What  these  homestead  projects  mean  is 
that  a  man  keeps  right  on  being  a  tenant 
as  long  as  he  lives.  If  he's  lucky,  doesn't 
die  or  get  sick,  or  have  too  many  bad 
years,  his  children  may  own  a  farm. 
Meantime,  considering  his  interest  pay- 
ments, he's  paid  the  government  $8000 
for  a  $5000  property."  Meantime  also,  one 
may  add,  the  average  project  farmer  is 
better  off  than  ever  before. 

One  thing  is  certain.  There's  only  one! 
farm  available  on  the  projects  for  every 
ten  applicants.  Indicative  of  competition 
in  the  county  to  get  on  the  Roanoke 
project  is  the  story  of  James,  a  young  and 
ambitious  Negro.  The  man  lived  a  hun- 
dred miles  or  so  from  Roanoke  but  came 
over  one  day  to  the  manager's  office  to 
make  his  application.  The  manager  (who 
already  knew  him  as  an  able  young  farm- 
er) asked  him  the  usual  questions, 
among  them,  "How  many  children?" 
James  said  he  had  none.  "Sorry,"  the 
manager  explained,  "we  are  only  settling 
family  men  on  the  project."  James  looked 
very  sad.  "But,"  he  answered,  "I  only 
been  married  three  months."  The  mana- 
ger laughed  and  told  him  to  keep  in 
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William  Daniel,   Raleigh 
Some  of  the  old  cabins  still  stand  on  the  same  farm  as  the  new.     Not  luxury — yet  paint,  screened  back  porch,  sink  in  kitchen 


touch.  Six  months  later,  when  he  came  to  his  office  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  project  manager  found  the 
applicant  sitting  on  the  office  steps.  "I  come  for  that  farm," 
he  said,  "I'm  a  family  man  now." 

The  project  administration  seems  to  have  successfully 
discouraged  any  social  separation  from  the  rest  of  the 
community.  Roanoke  Farms  is  not  a  township  or  political 
unit,  and  homesteaders  vote  like  everybody  else  in  county 
elections;  homesteaders'  children  attend  county  and  not 
project  schools.  The  community  hall  of  the  project  is  open 
to  the  whole  countryside  for  social  gatherings  like  sings, 
dances  or  meetings. 

Cooperation  and  Criticism 

THE  PROJECTS  DEMONSTRATE  THAT  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  GENUINE 

economic  and  political  democracy  is  a  slow  process.  Some 

of   the   ex-tenants   and   sharecroppers   are    still   skeptical 

about  their  new  status.  They  aren't  sure  whether  the  gov- 

nment  won't  decide  to  liquidate  and  sell  them  out  like 

ny  other  landlord.  And  again  "planning  your  budget  for 

year  ahead"  isn't  a  thing  an  ex-sharecropper  learns  in  a 

ay.  Farm  Security  has  seen  to  it  that  there  are  no  differ- 

nces  in  the  houses  and  equipment  or  acreage  furnished 

f   the   government   for   Negroes    and    whites.   But   old 

aditions  persist.  In  one  project  the  manager,  showing  me 

ic   cooperative    stores   where   the   Negroes   trade,   said: 

They  don't  patronize  this  as  much  as  they  should.  What 

lere  really  should  be  is  a  backdoor  with  a  shed  attached 

lat's  dark.  Then  they'd  feel  comfortable  about  coming 

i."  He  was  merely  stating  a  fact. 

EMBROKE  FARMS  NEAR  THE  BORDER  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  is 
nother  example  of  Farm  Security's  contact  with  the  ra- 
al  minority  problem.  All  the  homesteaders  are  Croatan 
idians  reputed  to  be  the  descendants  of  native  tribes  who 
itermarried  with  the  white  remnants  of  Raleigh's  "Lost 
Colony"  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  clerical  burden  on 
le  supervision  in  farm  planning  and  home  budgeting  is 


high  because  most  of  them  are  illiterate.  But  the  crops 
from  the  new  farms  are  satisfactory,  all  obligations  due 
the  government  had  been  met  on  time,  and  meantime 
the  homesteaders  are  learning  to  read. 

"Of  course,"  one  critic  said  to  me,  "the  projects  may 
pan  out,  because  the  farmers  are  carefully  picked.  But 
most  of  these  people  are  without  ambition.  They  live  the 
way  they  do  because  they  want  to."  This  is  the  old  "coal 
'in  the  bathtub"  theory.  An  interesting  if  not  final  answer 
lies  in  Roanoke's  experience  with  the  "unselected."  Twen- 
ty-four families  were  living  on  acreage  within  the  tract 
purchased  for  the  project.  Other  homesteaders  were  moved 
in  after  selection  from  the  surrounding  countryside,  but 
the  twenty-four — without  selection — were  simply  absorbed 
into  the  project. 

However  regarded,  the  projects  are  clearly  not  a  mass 
attack  on  the  problems  of  tenancy  or  rural  rehabilitation. 
They  are  rather — as  designated  above — laboratories  in  so- 
cial practices,  and  "demonstrations."  Among  other  things 
they  effectively  utilize  for  progressive  ends  the  ingrained 
American  impulse  "to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses."  At  Pem- 
broke, the  project  manager  initiated  modern  methods  of 
hog  raising  on  a  single  farm.  Within  a  year,  a  dozen 
others  had  adopted  them.  Competitive  imitation  runs  all 
the  way  from  window  curtains  to  methods  of  crop  rota- 
tion. More  basically  the  projects  will  demonstrate  whether 
or  not  scientific  farming  methods  on  small  farms  under  a 
relatively  rational  tenure  system  can  be  made  to  pay  out. 
Significantly,  banks  and  insurance  companies  who  by  way 
of  foreclosures  have  come  into  possession  of  large  tracts  of 
land  from  dispossessed  farmers  are  experimenting  with 
privately  owned  farm  projects  operated  and  financed  along 
the  same  general  lines  as  those  of  Farm  Security. 

There  is  plenty  of  public  criticism  of  the  projects,  both 
local  and  national.  First  of  all  they  share  obloquy  with 
all  other  enterprises  of  the  present  administration  that  are 
at  once  experimental  and  cost  the  taxpayer  money.  So  far 
as  taxation  goes,  the  projects — (Continued  on  page  408) 
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The  Hazard  of  Faulty  Plumbing 


by  MYRON  M.  STEARNS 

We  like  to  think  that  we  lead  the  world  in  modern  plumbing.  Maybe  we 
do — but  recent  investigations  show  that  fatal  epidemics  of  amoebic  dysen- 
tery, undulant  fever,  and  typhoid  frequently  result  from  overconfidence  in  its 
safety.  Mr.  Stearns  offers  evidence — and  advice  to  home  and  community. 


IT   IS    HARD   TO    BELIEVE   THAT   MANUFACTURERS    OF    BATHROOM 

equipment  have  put  on  the  market  fixtures  that  may  per- 
mit water  from  wash  basins,  bathtubs,  and  toilet  bowls  to 
be  sucked  back  into  the  drinking  water  system.  Yet  the 
results  of  repeated  tests  by  public  health  agencies  make 
this  fact  abundantly  clear  and  show  also  that  plumbers  in 
installing  equipment  are  often  ignorant  of  or  disregard 
ordinary  laws  of  physics.  The  irony  is  that  millions  are 
spent  annually  to  see  that  the  public  water  supply  is  safe. 
It  is  filtered,  aerated  and  chlorinated — then  often  allowed 
to  be  contaminated  at  its  point  of  use. 

The  chief  danger  of  faulty  plumbing — the  one  that  af- 
fects the  average  person  most  intimately — is  caused  by 
vacuums  being  formed  in  pipes  too  small  for  the  purpose 
they  are  supposed  to  serve.  Vacuums  in  turn  cause  drain- 
age to  be  siphoned  back  into  the  water  supply. 

Imagine,  for  example,  a  series  of  automatic  toilets  on 
successive  floors  supplied  from  a  single  upright  water 
pipe.  These  toilets  have  no  separate  tank;  when  a  valve  is 
opened  by  lifting  a  handle,  water  rushes  directly  into  the 
bowl  until,  by  action  of  the  valve,  it  automatically  shuts 
off  seconds  later. 

If  the  upright  pipe  is  too  small  to  supply  a  number  of 
toilets  simultaneously,  as  is  frequently  the  case  under  pres- 
ent methods  of  installation,  here  is  what  happens:  lower 
floor  toilets,  taking  more  than  their  share  of  water,  create 
a  vacuum  in  the  pipe.  (With  a  complete  vacuum,  water 
can  be  sucked  more  than  30  feet  upward;  a  lift  of  10,  15, 
or  even  20  feet  is  common.)  If  a  valve  is  then  opened  to 
flush  an  upper  floor  toilet,  water  is  sucked  back  from  the 
upper  floor  toilet  into  the  water  pipe.  When  normal  pres- 
sure is  restored,  the  pollution  flows  through  all  the  pipes 
and  will  appear  wherever  water  is  drawn  from  a  tap. 

Not  long  ago  a  Detroit  engineer,  curious  to  see  for  him- 
self how  siphonage  would  work  out,  made  an  experiment 

that    almost    anyone 
can     duplicate.     He 
put  bluing  into  the 
water  tank  and  into 
the    toilet    bowl    of 
an    upper   floor   of 
his  home.  Then  he 
went      downstairs 
to    the    basement, 
shut  off  the  house 
water  supply  and 
opened    the    tap 


Cartoon  in  Louisville 
Herald-Post  in  con- 
nection with  health 
department  campaign 


in  the  laundry  tubs  as  any  plumber  would  do  before  mak- 
ing routine  repairs.  This  created  a  vacuum.  Presently 
bright  blue  water  began  to  run  into  the  laundry  tub.  After 
the  water  was  turned  on  again,  the  bluing  ran  out  of 
every  faucet  in  the  house. 

Siphonage  may  also  affect  bathtubs  and  wash  basins.  A 
Philadelphia  plumber  noticed  water  being  siphoned 
through  the  faucet  of  his  tub  while  he  was  taking  a  bath. 
The  faucet  had  stopped  running  and  was  drawing  water 
back  into  it.  He  threw  on  a  robe  and  hurried  downstairs, 
thinking  a  pipe  had  burst  in  the  cellar.  The  taps  in  his 
laundry  tubs  were  also  sucking  air.  Water  being  pumped 
for  a  fire  downtown  had  created  a  vacuum  in  the  water 
main,  and  everything  within  suction  distance  was  being 
sucked  back  into  the  fresh  water  main. 

Inlets  used  in  most  swimming  pools  are  a  constant 
source  of  danger  through  siphonage.  These  inlets  are 
usually  below  the  water  line  and  whenever  there  is  a  vac- 
uum or  a  marked  lowering  of  pressure  in  the  water  sys- 
tem, suction  back  into  the  main  water  supply  is  likely  to 
occur.  Last  year,  attendants  at  a  public  swimming  pool  on 
Staten  Island  noticed  that  at  times  the  water  level  low- 
ered appreciably.  Investigation  showed  that  water  was 
being  drawn  back  into  the  main  supply  used  for  drinking 
all  over  the  island. 

THE  DANGER  OF  SIPHONAGE  IS  NOT  A  MATTER  OF  GUESSWORK. 

Vacuums  can  now  be  measured  by  a  new  and  simple  re- 
cording pressure  gauge.  Last  spring  a  gauge  was  installed 
in  a  building  where  a  convention  of  plumbers  was  being 
held.  Within  half  an  hour  it  recorded  a  seven-pound  vacu- 
um— enough  to  lift  water  nearly  14  feet. 

In  Chicago  a  gauge  on  the  upper  floor  of  a  railroad  sta- 
tion showed  forty-two  vacuums  in  a  four-hour  period.  A 
pressure  gauge  at  one  Detroit  hospital  showed  fifteen  or 
more  periods  of  vacuum  occurring  in  four  hours.  In  a 
Detroit  health  center,  a  vacuum  occurred  in  the  pipes 
above  the  second  floor  every  time  a  toilet  in  the  basement 
was  flushed. 

Hospital  equipment  has  been  found  to  be  particularly 
defective  in  permitting  siphonage.  Overflow  pipes  from 
sterilizers,  bedpan  washers  and  the  like  are  usually  con- 
nected directly  with  drains.  The  condensation  of  steam 
cooling,  after  the  sterilizing  has  been  done,  often  causes  a 
vacuum  to  suck  drainage  back  into  the  sterilizing  chamber. 

In  one  large  Chicago  hospital  an  inspector  found  that 
the  sterilizer  for  babies'  bottles  had  a  drain  leading  to  a 
slop  sink  in  another  room.  He  told  the  hospital  authorities 
to  fix  it — but  nothing  was  done  about  it.  A  short  time 
afterwards  eleven  babies  died  within  a  few  days.  Investiga- 
tion showed  that  each  time  the  sterilizer  was  used,  the 
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vacuum  produced  by  condensation  of  steam  after  the  nurs- 
ing bottles  were  sterilized  sucked  water  from  the  drain 
back  through  a  leaky  check-valve  into  the  chamber  with 
the  bottles. 

Last  February,  a  student  at  Michigan  State  College  was 
illed  and  forty  others  prostrated  by  undulant  fever  germs 
carried  into  the  plumbing  system  through  a  rubber  hose 
attached  to  a  faucet  in  a  laboratory  sink.  The  plumbing 
system,  extended  far  beyond  its  original  capacity,  carried 
the  germs  from  a  large  experimental  supply  of  the  disease 
culture.  Corrections  in  the  equipment  were  immediately 
made  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  back-siphonage  through 
interconnections. 

Sanitary  engineers  first  began  to  protest  against  condi- 
tions of  this  kind  years  ago.  When  Dr.  Arnold  H.  Kegal 
became  head  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Health,  Major  Joel 
Connolly,  assistant  in  charge  of  sanitary  engineering, 
found  him  incredulous  over  hospital  conditions  until  he 
was  shown  that  post-operative  infections,  which  had  baf- 
fled the  medical  profession  for  years,  were  often  caused  by 
siphonage. 

Going  to  a  Chicago  hospital  where  Dr.  Kegal  had  oper- 
Connolly  put  mercurochrome  into  an  instrument 
sterilizer,  shut  off  the  water  in  the  basement  of  the  hospi- 
tal and  opened  faucets  on  the  lower  floor,  creating  a  vacu- 
um. As  soon  as  the  water  was  turned  on  again,  the  red 
color  from  the  instrument  sterilizer  began  running 
through  the  faucets  in  the  operating  room. 

Nor  are  the  dangers  of  faulty  plumbing  isolated  or  in- 
frequent. Recently  the  United  States  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice completed  a  year's  inspection  of  the  plumbing  in  906 
federal  buildings,  hospitals  and  residences.  Of  the  24,664 
fixtures  and  connections  tested,  16,896  or  68.5  percent  were 
disapproved  because  they  might  permit  dangerously  con- 
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®  CLOSING  OF  VALVE  A  AND  OPENING  AWY  FIX- 
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laminated  drainage  to  get  into  the  drinking  water  system. 
These  startling  results  are  borne  out  by  other  investi- 
gations. While  the  Public  Health  Service  probe  was  going 
on,  Detroit  made  a  separate  survey  of  city-owned  build- 
ings. Seventy  percent  of  the  fixtures  inspected  were  found 
hazardous.  In  1934  an  inspection  of  980  hotels  in  Chicago 
found  102,494  points  where  drinking  water  could  be  con- 
taminated—an average  of  104  for  each  hotel.  In  St.  Louis, 
an  inspection  disclosed  3024  defects  in  four  hotels  and  210 
defects  in  six  milk  plants.  In  New  York  that  same  year, 
an  inspection  showed  4333  defects  in  seventeen  hospitals. 
Since  the  beginning  of  1937,  the  board  of  health  of  one 
large  city  has  analyzed  hundreds  of  samplings  of  suppos- 
edly pure  city  water  from  various  types  of  buildings.  One 
in  approximately  every  200  has  been  found  to  contain  a 
high  count  of  the  red-flag  colon  bacillus.  Since  samples 

from     the     public 

mains  were  consis- 
tently pure,  contam- 
ination was  evident- 
ly taking  place  in 
the  buildings.  For- 
tunately the  results 
do  not  mean  that 
everyone  drinking 
a  200th  sample  will 
come  down  with 
dysentery.  A  sani- 
tary engineer  opti- 
mistically says: 
"People  just  don't 
realize  how  much 
drainage  they  can 
drink  without  ne- 
cessarily catching 
anything." 

Following  the  ex- 
periments in  Chica- 
go hospitals,  Major 
Connolly  prepared 
an  exhibit  to  dem- 
onstrate the  dangers 
of  siphonage.  It  con- 
sists of  two  bath- 
tubs, two  toilets, 
two  sterilizers,  and 
so  on.  In  each  case 


Diagrams  from  "Cross-Connections  in  Plumbing 
and  Water-Supply  Systems."  University  of  Wis- 
consin and  Wisconsin  Board  of  Health,  1936 
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one  is  properly,  and  one  improperly,  connected.  When  red 
dye  is  poured  into  the  improperly  connected  toilet  bowl, 
for  example,  and  a  vacuum  created  in  the  pipe  that  sup- 
plies it,  red  water  flows  from  the  faucets  opened  on  the 
pretended  "second  story"  of  the  exhibit.  In  the  case  of  the 
bathtub,  the  faucet  of  which  is  too  close  to  the  water 
when  the  tub  is  full,  it  is  amazing  to  watch  water  actually 
being  sucked  up  into  the  faucet  in  a  miniature  water 
spout  when  a  vacuum  has  been  created  in  the  pipes. 

After  it  was  shown  before  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons  as  early  as  1929,  this  display  went  on  a  tour  of 
cities  where  conventions  of  master  plumbers  and  health 
authorities  were  meeting.  Other  cities  took  up  the  idea. 
Now  similar  displays  are  to  be  found  in  St.  Louis,  San  * 
Antonio,  and  Detroit.  In  1935  a  motion  picture  to  demon- 
strate plumbing  hazards  was  made.  Other  films  followed, 
including  one  by  the  state  of  Minnesota  and  another  by 
the  University  of  Iowa. 

Because  of  these  demonstrations,  master  plumbers  and 
sanitary  engineers  are  generally  aware  of  plumbing  dan- 
gers. Both  manufacturers  and  master  plumbers  are  coop- 
erating with  sanitary  engineers  to  correct  equipment  and 
installation.  Following  the  lead  of  Wisconsin,  New  Hamp- 
shire has  just  adopted  a  new  and  rigid  plumbing  code 
that  will  eliminate  the  common  hazards.  The  decision  was 
made  after  a  series  of  statewide  meetings  in  which  dis- 
plays and  motion  pictures  illustrated  the  problem. 

THERE  ARE  OTHER  DANGERS  BESIDE  SIPHONAGE,  TO  BE  SURE. 
Leakage  from  imperfect  pipes  carelessly  laid,  and  cross- 
connections  in  manufacturing  plants  between  water  used 
for  industrial  purposes  and  the  city  water  system,  are  both 
fruitful  sources  of  trouble. 

Hundreds  of  these  cross-connections,  or  interconnec- 
tions, exist  today  in  every  American  city.  In  Chicago,  589 
direct  cross-connections  to  sewers  from  ice-machine  con- 
densers alone  have  been  removed  in  the  past  four  years. 

Often  the  supply  of  pure  water  is  definitely  limited  in 
industrial  establishments  and  those  that  require  lots  of 
water  usually  pump  it  direct  from  some  nearby  lake  or 
river  or  canal  through  a  separate  supply  line  of  their  own. 
Industrial  cross-connections  in  such  establishments  were 
among  the  earliest  plumbing  defects  to  catch  the  attention 
of  sanitary  engineers.  As  early  as  1913,  cross-connections 
in  various  Chicago  greenhouses  were  discussed.  At  that 
time  the  greenhouse  practice  was  to  steep  water  in  manure 
pits  for  use  in  sprinkling  on  plants  as  fertilizer.  A  com- 
plete sprinkling  system  was  maintained  for  this  purpose. 
It  was  cross-connected  with  the  city  water  supply,  so  that 
if  no  more  fertilizer  was  available  at  the  moment,  the 
valve  in  the  cross-connection  could  be  opened  and  the  city 
water  used  for  sprinkling  flowers  and  vegetables. 

The  hazardous  nature  of  this  arrangement  was  noticed 
when  somebody  forgot  to  shut  off  the  city  water  before 
using  one  of  the  sprinkling  systems  from  the  manure  pits. 
The  fertilizer  pump  had  more  pressure  than  the  city  sup- 
ply at  that  point,  and  bartenders  in  a  nearby  saloon  were 
startled  when  a  fairly  thick  fertilizing  brew  poured  into 
glasses  as  a  tap  was  opened.  Some  of  the  fertilizer  was 
also  drawn  from  a  faucet  in  a  schoolhouse  a  few  blocks 
away.  In  all,  forty-two  such  greenhouse  cross-connections 
were  noted  in  the  inspection  that  followed. 

In  1926,  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Health  noted  426 
cross-connections,  and  kept  track  of  them.  By  1936,  149  of 
them  had  been  eliminated,  32  were  reported  still  unsatis- 


factory, and  the  rest  were  being  operated  under  special 
permit.  During  the  ten-year  period  five  different  outbreaks 
of  typhoid  fever,  with  seventeen  deaths,  had  been  traced 
directly  to  these  particular  cross-connections. 

Between  1920  and  1930  there  were  242  outbreaks  of 
water-borne  diseases  noted  in  the  United  States.  These  re- 
sulted in  84,345  known  cases  of  dysentery  and  9364  ty- 
phoid cases,  with  630  deaths. 

In  January  1934,  over  300  people  in  Helena,  Mont., 
contracted  typhoid  fever.  One  of  the  victims  was  awarded 
$1500  damages  after  the  court  held  the  city  of  Helena  re- 
sponsible for  contamination  of  the  water  supply  through 
leakage  from  an  adjacent  sewer  line — and  the  verdict  was 
upheld  by  the  state  supreme  court. 

SIMILARLY,  THE  VERMONT  CITY  OH  WINOOSKI  HAD  TO  PAY 
$1000  damages  for  the  death  of  a  boy  in  a  typhoid  and  dys- 
entery epidemic  resulting  from  river  water  getting  into 
the  city  supply.  A  valve  in  a  cross-connection,  used  for 
fire  purposes,  was  found  to  have  been  open  or  leaking. 

The  very  year  of  the  Chicago  Fair  epidemic  there  were 
three  minor  epidemics  resulting  from  defective  plumbing 
in  the  same  city.  In  1930  a  New  York  State  epidemic  of 
gastroenteritis  was  followed  by  nineteen  typhoid  cases 
with  eight  deaths.  Cross-connection  from  a  contaminated 
brook,  draining  in  when  regular  spring  water  supply  be- 
came low,  was  responsible. 

A  letter,  sent  out  last  year  by  Mayor  La  Guardia  of 
New  York  to  hotelkeepers  and  others  who  were  asked  to 
remedy  defects  in  plumbing  in  preparation  for  the  World's 
Fair,  stated  that  an  inspection  of  1200  buildings  in  New 
York  City  showed  511  cross-connections,  many  of  them 
serious. 

But  the  most  inexcusable  peril  comes  from  siphonage. 
To  avoid  this  peril  in  our  own  homes  is  not  difficult  if  we 
have  a  master  plumber  who  knows  his  business.  With  new 
installations,  safe  fixtures  cost  no  more  than  unsafe  ones. 
Siphonage  from  lavatories  or  bathtubs  is  impossible  if 
there  is  an  adequate  air-gap  between  the  highest  possible 
water  level  and  the  bottom  of  the  faucet  of  the  lavatory. 
In  most  instances  an  inch  and  a  half  is  ample.  Where 
siphonable  fixtures  have  already  been  installed,  safety  can  i 
be  gained  by  installing  new  type  vacuum  breakers,  ap- 
proved by  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  To  equip  the  average 
home  will  mean  an  outlay  of  about  $50. 

The  civic  problem  is  more  complex.  Huge  modern 
hotels  are  in  effect  whole  vertical  cities.  Their  plumbing  is  I 
amazingly  complicated  and  expensive.  Repairs  ordered  ini 
the  hotel  largely  responsible  for  the  Chicago  amoebic  dys-  t 
entery  epidemic  in  1933  (when  1409  cases  traced  to  faulty! 
plumbing  caused  48  deaths)  came  to  over  $250,000. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  lists  more  than  -• 
140  different  papers  on  plumbing  defects  and  dangers.! 
But  they  have  appeared  only  in  trade  or  scientific  journals.! 
Thus,  while  many  plumbers,  health  officials,  and  sanitary! 
engineers  are  now  well  posted,  the  general  public — and 
most  legislators — are  still  unacquainted  with  the  problem! 
or  indifferent  to  it. 

There  is  little  solace  for  our  indifference  in  the  fact  that- 
conditions  have  to  be  just  right  before  contamination  takes 
place.  In  some  cases  the  chance  of  this  may  be  less  than 
one  in  a  thousand.  But  multiply  that  one-in-a-thousand  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  fixtures,  and  you  understand 
the  danger.  Faulty  plumbing  is  a  constant  threat  to  health, 
even  when  it  is  not  an  active  menace. 
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SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


The  Defenses  of  Democracy 


SECOND  OF  TWO  ARTICLES  ON  THE  SWEDISH  WAY 


BY  GUNNAR  MYRDAL 


With  dictators  as  neighbors,  Sweden  has  characteristically  remained  sane 
and  democratic.  The  pattern  of  Swedish  life  today  is  an  inspiring  example 
for  other  countries— especially  for  the  pragmatic,  progressive  United  States. 


.IFE    AND    WORK,    ATTITUDES    AND    PATTERNS    OF    BEHAVIOR    IN 

weden  are  closer  to  American  patterns  than  to  those  of 
ny  other  country,  England  not  excepted,  in  spite  o£  the 
ommon  tongue.  There  is  in  Sweden  the  same  utilitarian 
r,  rather,  pragmatic  bent  of  mind,  the  same  appraisal  of 
chnique  and  material  culture.  In  certain  spheres  the 
wedish  mode  of  living  is  more  American  than  the 
merican  itself.  This  conformity  is  mainly  to  be  ex- 
ained,  not  by  influences  in  one  or  the  other  direction,  but 
y  similarities  in  the  fundamentals  of  economic  develop- 
ent  during  the  last  two  generations. 
The  essential  thing  is  that  Sweden,  like  America,  is  a 
wly  developed  country.  The  industrial  revolution  came 

Sweden  comparatively  late  but  proceeded,  when  once 
irted,  all  the  more  rapidly.  The  first  forebodings  were 
t  in  the  boom  of  the  fifties.  Sweden  was  then  mainly  a 
rmmg  country  with  rather  stagnating  iron  and  lumber 
dustries  and  some  manufacture  of  textiles  inherited  from 
e  mercantilistic  period.  As  the  birthrate  remained  over 

per  1000  until  the  eighties  while  the  deathrate  had  de- 
ned  steadily  through  the  nineteenth  century,  and  as  the 
wns  did  not  take  more  than  their  former  share  of  the 
pulation— about  10  percent— the  rural  districts  at  the  be- 
inmg  of  the  industrial  revolution  were  considerably 
erpopulated.  Part  of  rhis  impoverished  rural  overpopu- 
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lation  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  the  overflow  reach- 
ing a  peak  in  the  eighties,  while  the  rest  went  into  Swe- 
dish industry.  These  two  streams  were  thus  parallel  and 
compensatory. 

As  late  as  1870  nearly  three  quarters  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  Sweden  still  earned  their  living  by  agriculture; 
the  present  figure  is  only  slightly  more  than  one  third. 
The  change  in  economic  structure  in  Sweden  during  these 
last  two  generations,  therefore,  has  been  as  marked  as  that 
in  America. 

The  great  war,  it  is  true,  meant  a  setback  even  for  Swe- 
den. In  the  post-war  boom  of  1920,  industrial  production 
reached  only  about  the  level  of  1913.  But  1929  showed  a 
rise  in  industrial  production  of  50  percent  over  1920.  A 
new  50  percent  over  the  1929  level  was  reached  in  1937. 
Sweden  practically  skipped  the  recession  of  1937-38  and 
production  curves  are  on  their  way  to  new  heights. 

It  is  this  very  rapid  industrialization  of  the  country 
from  the  middle  of  the  last  century— founded  upon  the 
richness  of  natural  resources  and  upon  an  available  rural 
overpopulation— and  the  resultant  strong  social  mobility 
between  districts,  occupations  and  economic  classes,  which 
explains  why  there  are  such  striking  similarities  between 
Sweden  and  America.  The  dissimilarities  are,  of  course, 
equally  striking. 
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that  in  itself  it  forms  an  immense  free  trade  region.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  these  very  disturbed  times  when  gov- 
ernments are  forced  to  take  a  hand  in  regulating  and  con- 
trolling economic  tendencies  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  formerly,  there  are  admittedly  certain  advantages  in 
having  to  deal  with  a  national  household  so  compara- 
tively small  that  events  and  policies  can  be  readily  super- 
.  vised.  An  even  stronger  advantage  on  the  side  of  Sweden 
is  probably  the  greater  racial,  religious,  social  and  cultural 
homogeneity  of  the  people,  plus  the  inherited  framework 
of  political  institutions — the  old  and  stable  setting  in 
which  the  new  and  dynamic  Swedish  civilization  has  been 
coming  of  age. 

I  SHOULD  LIKE  TO  VENTURE  THE  STATEMENT  THAT  THE  MOST 

difficult  task  which  history  can  set  a  democracy  is  to  build 
up  an  honest  civil  service,  to  cleanse  public  life  of  graft, 


America  has  one  very  great  advantage  in  being  so  large        inefficiency  and  arbitrariness,  and  to  instill  in  the  people 

habits  of  unconditional  obedience  to  law.  This  task  is  im- 
mensely more  difficult  if  it  must  be  carried  out  in  a  period 
of  state  interference  in  business,  and  of  great  increase  in 
relief  and  social  security  activities. 

Swedish  democracy  has  not  had  to  meet  this  tremen- 
dous task,  and  I  want  to  stress  this  as  a  factor  of  first  im- 
portance. At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  in 
Sweden,  as  in  the  other  northern  countries  and  in  Eng- 
land, the  civil  service  did  not  measure  up  to  modern  stand- 
ards of  honesty  and  efficiency;  loyal  and  unconditional 
obedience  to  law  were  not  as  now  dominating  features  of 
Swedish  folkways.  But,  just  as  in  England  before  the  full 
enfranchisement  of  the  people  and  long  before  govern- 
mental activity  had  reached  its  present  importance,  these 
great   reforms   were  gradually  brought   about.   Modern 
Swedish  democracy  has  not  the  merit  of  having  material- 
ized these  conditions;  it  has  only  the  minor  merit  of  hav- 
ing carefully   preserved   that  heritage. 
Thus,  modern  Sweden  inherited  the 
civil  service;  it  could  start  out  with  a 
body  of  independent,  incorruptible  and 
fairly  efficient  public  servants  with  tra- 
ditionally high  social  prestige,  to  whose 
hands    the    ever-increasing    burden    of 
public  activity  could  be  safely  entrusted. 
Civil   service   in   Sweden  derives   its 
tradition  from  the  nobility  who  had  to 
serve  the  Crown  in  order  to  gain  a  live- 
lihood, for  in  Sweden  the  King  in  con- 
spiracy with  the  farmers  had  time  after 
time  deprived  them  of  land  bestowed  on 
them  in  the  interim  (the  so-called  "re- 
ductions"). Sweden  and  Norway  are, 
in   fact,   the   only   European   countries 
which,  by  and  large,  escaped  the  feudal 
system;  the  farmer  has  always  been  free 
and  the  nobility  had,  therefore,  to  serve. 
Sweden  draws  a  sharp  line  between 
government  and   administration,  which 
has  also  contributed  to  the  prestige  and 
independence  of  the  civil  service.  The 
government    does    not    administer    the 
country.  This  is  the  function  of  the  old 
Central      Boards      (the      Commercial 
Board,  the  Agricultural  Board,  the  So- 
cial Board,  the  Medical  Board,  and  so 
on),  and  they  proceed  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility under  the  laws  passed  by  the 
Riksdag  and  signed  by  the  King.  Since 
the  members  of  these  boards  and  other 
ordinary  civil  servants  enjoy  permanent 
tenure,  and  since  our  constitution  speci- 
fies  that  appointments   shall   be   made 
according  to  personal  competence  for 
a   post,  the  administrations  can  retain 
independence    in    their   decisions   even 
against   the  government.   The  govern- 
ment has,  in  principle,  to  have  the  law 
changed  in  order  to  influence  adminis- 
tration  materially.   I    should   add   that 
when  in  recent  times  new  state  activi- 
ties  have  been   entrusted   not   to   civil 
service  proper  but,  in  order  to  get  high- 
er  business   efficiency,   to   quasi-private 
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corporations — often  with  a  minor- 
ity share  of  private  capital — the 
spirit  of  the  old  civil  service  has  to 
a  large  extent  been  carried  over 
into  the  new  agencies. 

THE     STABLE      FOCUS      OF      POLITICAL 

power  rests  in  the  Riksdag,  which 
consists  of  two  chambers,  the  sec- 
ond chamber  based  on  direct  elec- 
tions, the  first  on  indirect  elections 
for  a  longer  period.  Both  chambers 
have  the  same  power;  the  actual 
difference  between  them  is  mainly 
that  the  first  chamber  reacts  with 
a  certain  time  lag  to  changes  in  the 
opinions  of  the  electorate.  Elections 
to  both  chambers  are  by  districts, 
under  a  system  of  proportional  rep- 
resentation, the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives from  each  district  being 
based  on  population.  Because  of 
the  proportional  system  the  com- 
position of  the  Riksdag  does  not 
change  much  from  one  election  to  another,  which  makes 
for  stability  and  also  for  security  against  pressure  groups. 
The  seniority  principle  is  deeply  embedded  in  Sweden's 
political  folkways.  Old  members  of  the  Riksdag  tradi- 
tionally have  almost  a  right  to  candidacy. 

The  members  of  the  Riksdag  are  paid  very  modestly — 
about  4000  kronor  for  substantially  a  half  year's  work, 
which  corresponds  to  the  annual  income  of  a  skilled  work- 
er. Adherence  to  the  principle  of  small  salaries  and  high 
civic  honor  is  a  carry-over  from  the  time  when  member- 
ship in  the  Riksdag  was  not  paid  at  all.  It  is  sometimes 
said  that  the  lack  of  adequate  remuneration  is  likely  to 
make  it  difficult  to  recruit  brilliant  men  for  politics.  I 
doubt,  however,  whether  the  higher  prestige,  which  is 
related  to  the  low  salary,  does  not  on  the  whole  attract 
gifted,  public-spirited  men  more  surely  than  would  more 
emphasis  on  financial  reward. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  chambers  are  composed  main- 
ly of  workers  and  farmers,  trained  and  most  of  them  still 
engaged  in  the  affairs  of  their  home  municipalities  or  in 
the  big  civic  organizations,  such  as  the  trade  unions  and 
he  cooperatives.  While  there  are  comparatively  few  law- 
yers in  the  Riksdag,  there  are  many  intellectuals,  profes- 
sionals   and    administrators.    The 
liksdag    membership    always    in- 
cludes   some    professors    from    the 
universities    and    the    government 
:lso  usually  has  some  academicians. 
3ivil  service  is  also  strongly  repre- 
ented.  It  is  quite  customary  for  the 
:hiefs  of  important  branches  of  ad- 
ministration  to   be   elected   to   the 
liksdag,  where  they  frequently  rep- 
resent  opposition    parties   and   are 
iften  to  be  found  fighting  proposals 
af  the  government  which,  if  enact- 
ed, they  will  have  to  carry  into  effect. 
While  political  parties  naturally 
'lay  an  important  role  in  Sweden, 
here  is  traditionally  an  extraordi- 
lary  degree  of  cooperation  across 
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party  lines.  The  Swedish  Riksdag  is  probably  the  only 
parliament  in  the  world  where  the  members  sit  not  in 
party  groups  but  according  to  their  seniority  in  parlia- 
ment (second  chamber)  or  their  position  on  the  election 
list  (first  chamber).  On  the  whole  a  conservative  spirit 
rules  the  work  of  the  Riksdag.  The  function  of  the  Swe- 
dish parliament,  besides  its  duty  to  back  a  government 
which  has  its  confidence,  is  to  exercise  the  final  control 
over  government  and  administration.  There  it  exerts 
much  more  power,  in  general  and  in  detail,  than,  for  ex- 
ample, the  English  parliament. 

THE   DYNAMIC   ELEMENT   IN   THIS    POLITICAL   SYSTEM    IS    THE 

cabinet.  As  the  cabinet  is  relatively  freer  from  adminis- 
trative duties  than  in  most  other  countries,  it  can  pursue 
its  other  functions  with  more  force.  The  chief  function 
of  the  cabinet  is  to  plan  and,  later,  to  propose  changes 
in  the  laws.  It  is  now  part  of  the  political  system  in  Swe- 
den that  all  proposals  for  change  must  be  very  carefully 
prepared.  I  consider  this  an  important  aspect  of  Swedish 
democracy. 

Initiative  in  reform  can  be  taken  by  the  cabinet;  it  tan 
also  be  taken  by  a  private  member  of  the  Riksdag  or  by 
a  group  of  members.  They  then  ordinarily  apply  for  a 
Riksdag  decision  requiring  the  cabinet  to  investigate  and 
present  proposals.  (The  Riksdag  itself  never  carries  out 
or  sponsors  investigations  other  than  its  regular  yearly 
spot-check  of  administration  through  a  parliamentary 
committee.)  Either  upon  such  a  request,  which  it  can, 
however,  ignore,  or  upon  its  own  initiative,  the  cabinet 
appoints  a  Royal  Commission  or  a  departmental  com- 
mittee laying  down  certain  mandates  for  its  work.  If  the 
question  to  be  investigated  is  politically  important,  mem- 
bers from  the  several  parties  are  selected  as  commission- 
ers, usually  with  experts  from  interested  private  organiza- 
tions, the  civil  service  and  the  universities.  The  commis- 
sion, which  holds  no  public  hearings,  attempts  to  reach  a 
maximum  of  agreement  among  the  commissioners  on 
its  proposals  and  a  minimum  of  disagreement;  where  dis- 
agreements are  unavoidable  they  are  defined  and  localized 
to  particular  points. 

The  report  of  the  commission,  including  its  findings 
and  proposals,  is  immediately  published.  Before  the  cabi- 
net can  take  a  position  on  the  proposal,  it  must  go  to  all 
branches  of  central  and  local  administration  which  have 
expert  knowledge  or  are  involved  in  the  propos- 
als, and  also  to  the  private  associations  and  or- 
ganizations in  the  field.  If  the  cabinet  is  propos- 
ing a  new  law  or  change  of  an  old  one,  opinions 
from  these  sources  must  be  included  in  its  re- 
port to  the  Riksdag.  All  the  materials  become 
public  documents  immediately  they  are  delivered. 

If  a  governmental  proposal  involves  questions 
of  civil  or  criminal  law  it  must  be  examined  by 
a  legal  council  composed  of  our  foremost  legal 
experts,  who  have  to  pass  judgment  on  the  meas- 
ure both  as  to  its  constitutionality  and  its  form. 
This  council  resembles  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  certain  of  its  functions.  There 
are,  however,  two  important  differences.  First, 
the  constitutional  and  legal  examination  comes 
before  the  Riksdag  deliberations  and  not,  perhaps, 
years  after  the  law's  enactment.  Second,  the  legal 
judgment  of  the  supreme  council  is  only  advis- 
ory; the  final  word  rests  with  the  Riksdag  itself. 


This  preparatory  procedure — and  no  significant  change 
can  be  brought  about  in  any  other  way — is  certainly  clum- 
sy and  time  consuming.  But  it  forces  a  thorough  study 
of  the  problem  at  issue,  because  otherwise  the  proposals 
would  be  demolished  by  the  criticism  to  which  they  are 
subjected.  It  further  guarantees  an  interval  for  public  dis- 
cussion of  a  reform  and  its  motivation,  between  the  time 
of  its  full  presentation  by  the  investigating  body  and  its 
enactment  by  the  Riksdag.  The  criticism  by  all  the  com- 
petent bodies  provides  the  press  and  the  general  public 
with  reasoned  arguments  which  make  it  possible  for  citi- 
zens to  bring  their  discussion  down  to  practical  consid- 
erations. 

It  probably  cannot  be  argued  that  the  conservatism  of 
the  system — the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  securing  ac- 
tion— can  block  for  long  those  proposals  which  have  the 
power  of  public  opinion  behind  them.  But  the  state  is 
compelled  to  pave  the  way  for  reforms,  technically  and 
psychologically,  more  intensively  than  otherwise  would  be 
necessary.  Looking  back  over  the  road  Sweden  has  trav- 
eled, therefore,  we  see  a  continuous  movement  forward; 
reforms  are  seldom  or  never  reversed.  There  is  always  a 
hard  fight  being  waged  about  the  new  reforms  to  be 
proposed.  When,  however,  a  reform  is  finally  effectuated, 
it  is  able  to  stand  by  itself  because  it  has  been  tested  so 
carefully  in  the  planning  stage.  The  question  is  settled. 
Thus,  the  prescribed  manner  of  preparing  reforms  to- 
gether with  the  proportional  election  system,  give  our  po- 
litical life  the  elements  of  conservatism  which  are  neces- 
sary if  a  radical  development  is  to  be  canalized  into  a 
steady  stream  of  social  betterment. 

THE  DIVISION  INTO  POLITICAL  PARTIES  IN  SWEDEN  is  FOUNDED 
upon  real  distinctions  between  class  interests  and  ideals. 
The  four  main  parties  are,  from  the  right:  the  Conserva- 
tives, the  Liberals,  the  Farmers  and  the  Social-Democrats. 
As  I  have  already  indicated,  there  is  scarcely  more  than  a 
trace  of  communism  or  Nazism  in  Sweden. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  Conservatives  dom- 
inated. As  a  result  of  the  reforms  widening  the  electoral 
basis  for  the  Riksdag,  the  Liberals  rapidly  gained  impor- 
tance before  the  war.  The  Social-Democrats,  a  socialist 
labor  party,  slowly  but  steadily  gained  influence  until 
now  they  have  a  majority  among  the  voters  and  in  the 
second  chamber.  The  Farmers'  (Continued  on  page  409) 
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A  Dutchman's  Farm 


THREE  HUNDRED  AND  ONE 
YEARS  AT  CORLEARS  HOOK 


AN    OLDER    NAME BY   THREE   CENTURIES THAN    TlMES   SQUARE 

or  Rockefeller  Center,  is  Corlears  Hook.  The  New  York 
World's  Fair  of  1939  celebrates  150  years  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States.  But  when,  in  1789,  our  first 
Congress  met  in  New  York  and  George  Washington  came  by 
stage  and  barge  to  be  inaugurated  as  our  first  President,  Cor- 
lears Hook  had  already  housed  settlers  and  townsfolk  for  an 
earlier  span  of  150  years. 

Take  an  East  Side  subway  from  Grand  Central — out  at 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  then  east  by  Madison  Street  bus  and  you 
will  come  upon  this  scene  of  much  early  Manhattan  history. 
Exciting  changes  are  taking  place  here  again  today.  The  New 
East  River  Drive  will  soon  round  the  bend  in  the  waterfront 
between  the  shadows  of  the  Manhattan  and  Williamsburg 
bridges.  And  in  what  for  generations  has  been  one  of  New 
York's  oldest  tenement  districts,  hard  by  where  the  scattered 
bark  huts  of  an  Indian  village  once  stood,  a  modern  project 
in  public  low  rent  housing — Vladeck  Houses — is  going  up. 

In  turn  this  piece  of  earth  has  been  the  home  site  of  Redmen, 
of  Dutchmen,  of  English  colonists,  of  Negro  slaves,  of  Revo- 
lutionary soldiers,  of  the  proud  leaders  of  New  York's  early 
society,  of  land  speculators,  of  ward  politicians,  of  immigrants 
and  more  immigrants  from  every  land.  More  recently  the 
ratio  of  native  born  Americans  has  risen  with  every  year. 

Let's  watch  the  procession — with  an  eye  on  Corlears  Hook 
as  a  place  in  which  to  live. 


Drawing  by  Henry  Adams  Grant 

The  chief  materials  entering  into  "A  Dutchman's  Farm"  were 
crystallized  in  text  and  graphs  by  Omar  and  Ryllis  Goslin.  The 
materials  themselves,  covering  a  six  years  span — from  which  re- 
port and  article  are  drawn — were  gathered  by  the  Survey  Depart- 
ment of  the  Henry  Street  Settlement  under  the  direction,  in  turn, 
of  Duane  Ramsey,  Emeric  Kurtagh  and  Susan  Jenkins.  Special 
acknowledgment  is  due  Ella  W.  Andrews,  Margaret  Knepper, 
and  George  Stoney. 


1638 — Highlights  of  the  Hook — 1938 


Before  the  coming  of  the  Dutch:  A  sandy  point  on  the  southern 
end  of  Manhattan  Island  provides  a  safe  beach  where  the  Indians 
can  land  their  canoes.  On  hills  back  from  it,  some  of  them  more 
than  eighty  feet  high,  is  a  Mareckawick  village  belonging  to  the 
Canarsee  tribe. 

1600s 

1638 — the  first  farmer:  Parcels  of  land  are  being  given  out  by 
New  Netherlands  to  anyone  who  will  promise  to  till  them.  To 
the  young  Dutchman,  Jacobus  Van  Curler  (or  Corlear),  go  76 
acres  of  land  at  this  point  for  a  tobacco  plantation. 

1645 — the  first  house:  On  a  high  hill,  Van  Corlear's  neighbor, 
Edward  Marill,  builds  a  house  and  sets  out  a  garden,  surrounded 
by  a  strong  stockade  of  logs.  Today  all  the  buildings  of  the  Henry 
Street  Settlement  stand  on  the  old  Marill  farm. 
1664 — Duke  of  York  captures  the  Dutch  colony.  New  Amster- 
dam becomes  New  York. 

1671 — the  first  land  speculators:  Philip  Van  Cortlandt  and  Isaac 
Stoutenburgh  buy  up  bouweries  (farms)  on  the  East  Side.  To- 
gether they  own  259  acres,  let  out  to  tenant  farmers. 

1700s 
1700 — the  price  of  land  is  3  cents  a  square  foot. 

1750 — shipping  moves  up-river:  Piers  for  packets  extend  from 
the  end  of  the  island  up  the  East  River  toward  Corlears  Hook. 

1765 — country  houses  and  the  first  saloon:  Mount  Pitt,  long  since 
leveled,  is  graced  by  country  houses  built  by  Delanceys  and  Wil 
letts.  Not  far  away,  a  lone  seamen's  "hangout"  opens. 

1776 — the  last  military  invasion:   British   men-of-war  anchor  in 
the  river.  General  Washington  lays  a  series  of  earthworks  along 
Corlears  Hook  ridge.  The  British  attack  and  take  them. 
1789 — New  York  is  host  to  the  first  Congress  of  the  U.S.A. 


1793— the  first  "social  club":  The  East  Side  hills  become  fashion- 
able. The  Belvidere,  a  club  of  rich  young  men,  overlooks  Corlears 
Hook. 

1797 — the  first  ferry  operates  from  Corlears  Hook  to  Brooklyn. 

1800s 
1807 — the  price  of  land  is  now  12  cents  a  square  foot 

1808 — the  first  big  work  relief  project:  American  trade  is  hard 
hit  by  troubles  with  England.  Unemployed  demand  "bread  or 
work."  The  city  hires  them  to  fill  in  swampy  places  and  build  a 
bulkhead.  Six  years  later,  thousands  of  Irish  immigrants  are  set 
to  work  cutting  down  the  hills  and  filling  in  new  land. 

1818 — the  first  steamboats:  Back  in  1813  Robert  Fulton's  first 
steamboat  had  passed  up  the  East  River.  Now  from  a  shipyard 
on  Corlears  Hook  is  launched  the  Savannah,  the  first  ship  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  under  steam  power. 

1823 — street  numbers  and  city  gas:  Henry  Street  and  Grand 
Street  are  known  as  the  "pleasantest  streets"  for  the  residence  of 
genteel  families  within  the  city." 

1833 — the  first  tenement:  James  P.  Allaire,  partner  of  Robert 
Fulton,  designs  and  builds  on  Water  Street,  east  of  Jackson  Street, 
a  four-story  building.  There  is  a  store  on  the  first  floor  and  one 
family  sets  up  houskeeping  on  each  of  the  upper  floors.  After  the 
big  fire  at  Cherry  Hill,  landlords  there  follow  Allaire's  example; 
but  put  two,  three  and  four  families  on  a  floor. 

1842 — China  trade:  As  many  as  144  Yankee  Clippers  line  the 
waterfront. 

1848 — the  first  "Tiger":  Volunteer  firemen's  associations  become 
strong  political  clubs.  Number  Six  Company  from  Henry  Street 
has  a  famous  red  engine  with  a  tiger  on  its  back.  Bill  Tweed, 
member  of  Number  Six,  carries  this  symbol  with  him  when  he 
becomes  Boss  Tweed  of  Tammany  Hall. 
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1853 — the  first  tenement  survey  of  Manhattan:  Made  by  newly 
established  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 
I860 — the  price  of  land  is  now  #5.71  per  square  foot 
1867 — the  first  housing  laws:  Times  are  bad  after  the  Civil  War. 
East  River  freezes  over;  plague  runs  through  the  city;  and  first 
housing  laws  are  passed. 

1870 — the  first  shopping  center:  Ferries  increase  traffic  and  trade 
on  the  East  Side.  Lord  and  Taylor  and  other  merchants  flourish 
in  the  fashionable  shopping  district  on  Grand  Street. 
1875 — rear  tenements  crowd  backyards  as  new  square  brick  struc- 
tures, four,  five  and  six  stories  high,  bring  buildings  wall  to  wall. 

1879 — more  tenement  laws:  Jacob  A.  Riis  is  writing  in  the  Trib- 
une. Laws  are  passed  requiring  inside  toilets,  and  an  airshaft  at 
least  four  feet  wide  between  new  buildings.  But  existing  tenements 
are  exempt. 

1883 — Brooklyn  Bridge  is  finished:  East  River  ferry  business  de- 
clines. Department  stores  leave  Grand  Street  for  uptown. 

1884 — the  new  immigration:  Early  German  immigrants  had 
moved  out  when  the  Irish  came.  Now  the  Irish  in  turn  begin  to 
move  with  the  coming  of  immigrants  from  Italy,  Russia  and 
Poland. 

1893 — Lillian  D.  Wald  comes  to  live  and  work  on  the  East  Side; 
founding  the  Henry  Street  Settlement  and  pioneering  its  visiting 
nurse  service. 

1893 — first  slum  clearance — for  a  park — at  Corlears  Hook. 

1900s 

1901 — the  first  tenement  house  department:  Champions  of  re- 
form under  the  lead  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  win 
what  they  hope  will  prove  "the  death  warrant  of  the  slums." 
Under  a  state  act,  New  York  City  creates  the  first  tenement  house 
department  in  the  country.  New  construction  must  provide  air 
courts,  inside  toilets,  fireproofed  halls  and  stairways  and  other 
health  requirements.  Old  tenements  given  moratorium  for  28  years. 

1910 — the  price  of  land  goes  as  high  as  $20  a  square  foot. 

1912 — immigration  at  flood — ebbs:  The  tide  of  newcomers  reaches 
high- water  mark.  The  World  War  slows  it  down  and  in  1921 
immigration  restriction  largely  shuts  it  off.  Land  values  drop. 


1915 — no  new  dwellings  at  Corlears  Hook  for  10  years;  1925 
none  for  20  years. 

1928 — called  "worst  slum  in  city":  Tenement  House  Department 
makes  a  survey  of  houses  around  Corlears  Hook:  25  percent  are 
rear  dwellings  accessible  only  through  alleyways  or  courts  which 
provide  their  only  light  and  air;  12  percent  have  one  yard-toilet 
for  two  or  more  families;  33f/3  percent  have  unsafe  halls  or  stai 
ways;  17  percent  have  windowless  rooms;  50  percent  have  insu 
ficient  light  and  ventilation;  29  percent  are  over  70  years  old. 

1929 — these  things   must   end:   A  multiple  dwelling   act  at 

(the   United    Neighborhood    Houses    at    the   forefront)    calls 

renovations  to  meet  standards  set  by  act  of  1901.  Counter  pressu 

at  Albany  gives  property  owners  five  more  years  of  grace. 

demnation  speeded  up  by  1936.  Demolition  leaves  great  gaps 

the  brick  walled  streets  at  Corlears  Hook. 

1930 — Hard  times:  the  price  of  land  falls  to  around  #8  a  squa 

foot. 

1934 — New  York  City  Housing  Authority  established:  Old  stru 

tures  are   torn   down,  others   rehabilitated   by   WPA   labor, 

"First  Houses"  are  opened  in  1935  for  122  tenant  families  at 

Third  Street  and  Avenue  A. 

1935 — no  new  dwellings  erected  at  Corlears  Hook  for  30, 

1937 — Lower  East  Side  passed  by:  In  1937,  the  Wagner-Steagall 
Act  sets  up  the  U.  S.  Housing  Authority  and  finally  implements 
federal  responsibility  for  housing  in  a  broad  way.  Under  earlier 
New  Deal  legislation  large  PWA  projects  had  been  launched  by 
the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority  in  Williamsburg  and 
Harlem.  Official  view  is  that  land  on  the  Lower  East  Side  is  too 
costly  for  public  housing. 

1937 — Land  values  have  dropped  to  #3  and  below:  Henry  Street 
group  (see  page  394)  canvass  Corlears  property  and  secure  offers 
that  prove  it  available. 

1938 — Three  hundred  years  and  a  fresh  start:  City  and  federal 
housing  authorities  take  a  new  look  at  Corlears  Hook  and  lay 
plans  for  adjoining  housing  projects.  Together  they  buy  well 
towards  eight  blocks,  close  to  where  that  Indian  village  stood 
when  the  Matauack  Tribe  sold  Manhattan  Island  to  the  Dutch 
for  $24  plus  rum  and  trinkets — with  the  idea  that  they  were 
merely  disposing  of  camping  rights! 


Corlears  Tenants  in  the  1930s 


THE    READER    WILL    NOT   GET   THE    HUMAN    SIGNIFICANCE   OF    DE- 

velopments  at  Corlears  Hook  without  reading  between  the 
lines  of  these  final  entries  something  of  the  cramp  and  despair 
in  which  men,  women  and  children  live  in  the  older  sections 
of  our  cities;  something  of  the  choices  we  must  make  if  our 
new  public  housing  is  to  come  within  the  reach  of  low  in- 
come families. 

Nor  should  we  fail  to  be  alive  to  the  part  which  East  Side 
tenement  dwellers  have  played  in  bringing  things  about.  For 
many  years  the  League  of  Mothers  Clubs  of  the  New  York 
settlements  has  been  active  in  work  for  housing  reform.  Later, 
both  mothers  and  fathers  banded  together  as  the  Lower  East 
Side  Public  Housing  Conference.  Tenants'  unions  sprang  up 
and  a  City-Wide  Tenants  Council  came  into  being. 

At  many  a  public  hearing  the  testimony  of  householders 
has  counted  for  more  than  that  of  experts.  At  one  stage,  a 
thick  album  found  its  way  to  the  White  House,  made  up  of 
snapshots  of  600  tenement  mothers,  their  eager  faces,  their 
worn  hands,  their  signatures.  Through  it  all,  through  cam- 
paigns, parades,  mass  meetings  and  delegations,  the  tenants 
themselves  have  counted  at  City  Hall,  Albany  and  Washington. 

When  word  spread  of  the  new  Vladeck  Houses,  it  was 
natural  that  our  neighbors  should  ask:  "Who  is  to  get  in?" 
False  hopes  and  disappointments  had  left  a  hard  core  of 
skepticism  among  them  which  made  them  distrustful  of 
change,  and  moves  to  evacuate  the  area.  The  answer  to  their 
question  is:  "First  of  all,  the  people  who  used  to  live  on  the 
spot  will  be  given  opportunity  to  qualify — and  next,  those 
who  live  close  by." 
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"But  who  are  these  people,"  you  may  ask,  "who  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  tenement  living  and  are  now  to  have  their 
chance?"  For  answer  we  can  turn  to  two  surveys  carried  out 
by  the  Henry  Street  Settlement — first  in  1933-34  and  again  in 
1934-35.  Those  years,  visitors  called  on  every  family  living 
in  the  eleven-block  area  (Census  Tract  2)  surrounding  Cor- 
lears Hook  Park,  and  recorded  the  changes  that  had  been 
going  on  there.  As  a  check  up,  in  1938,  five  years  after  the 
first  canvass,  every  family  in  one  of  the  eleven  blocks  was 
again  visited.  Most  of  the  land  taken  for  Vladeck  Houses 
is  included  in  the  area  studied.  From  these  findings  we  are 
able  to  piece  together  a  picture,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  of 
the  human  setting  in  which  an  American  slum  clearance,  low 
rent  housing  project  is  taking  shape. 

About  the  People 

IMAGINE  A  TOWN  OF  NEARLY  20,000  PEOPLE  STACKED  INTO  -? 
eleven  city  blocks  and  you  have  a  picture  of  this  section  in 
1910.  By  1934  the  population  had  dropped  to  6628;  by  1938 
to  less  than  5000.  While  the  area  was  no  longer  one  of  the 
most  crowded,  it  could  still  claim  distinction  as  one  of  the 
worst  on  the  Lower  East  Side  from  the  standpoint  of  decay 
and  disrepair. 

By  1934,  two  thirds  of  the  population  was  native  born. 

Among  the  foreign  born,  Russia  headed  the  list  of  coun- 
tries of  origin,  Poland  was  second,  Italy  third.  Then,  in  order, 
came  Austria,  Ireland,  Germany,  Rumania,  Greece,  Lithuania, 
South  America  as  a  whole,  England,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Finland,  France,  Hungary,  Czecho- 
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Slovakia,  Palestine,  Spain.  This  whole  section  of  the  Lower 
East  Side  has  long  been  thought  of  as  an  almost  exclusively 
Jewish  neighborhood;  yet  nearly  half  the  people  in  our  eleven- 
block  area  were  found  to  be  of  other  faiths. 

Occupations  ranged  from  messengers,  peddlers  and  long- 
shoremen to  musicians  and  artists.  While  garment  workers 
headed  the  list  in  1934,  they  constituted  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  total.  Laborers  came  next.  Others  in  the  order 
of  their  frequency  included  chauffeurs  and  truck  drivers,  fac- 
tory workers,  clerks,  merchants,  salesmen,  cleaners,  painters, 
machinists,  barbers,  laundry  workers,  bakers,  shoemakers, 
carpenters,  electricians,  plumbers,  domestic  servants,  furriers, 
stenographers,  telephone  operators. 

But  having  an  occupation  did  not  necessarily  mean  work- 
ing at  it,  in  mid-depression.  Over  half  of  the  employable 
workers  were  out  of  work  both  years  in  which  surveys 
were  made.  Of  those  employed,  only  about  one  half  had  full 
time  employment.  A  fourth  had  part  time  jobs,  and  the  rest 
had  work  now  and  then  or  worked  at  occupations  yielding 
indefinite  incomes.  Nonetheless,  only  a  little  over  one  third 
of  the  families  received  any  kind  of  relief.  They  tried  to  eke 
out  their  savings,  get  credit  at  the  neighborhood  stores,  or  live 
on  loans  from  friends  and  relatives,  until  a  job  could  be  found. 

Our  extensive  analyses  of  how  these  households  met  the 
full  brunt  of  the  hard  times,  and  how  slow  business  recovery 
had  been  to  reach  through  to  them  by  1938,  do  not  throw 
out  of  perspective  the  normal  self-reliance  of  the  majority  of 
these  neighbors  of  ours.  The  1778  families  in  the  area  studied 
included  some  2392  breadwinners,  employed  and  unemployed 
combined,  in  1934.  Their  paid  working  time  had  dropped  by 
then  to  less  than  three  eighths  normal.  Five  eighths  of  it  was 
being  wasted  in  enforced  idleness.  The  majority  of  them  had 
belonged  to  what  we  call  low  income  families;  but  they  pos- 
sess reserves  of  capacity  and  earning  power  which,  once  it 
finds  a  market,  can  sustain  them  as  self-dependent  households. 

About  the  Houses 

THE    GENERAL    RUN     OF    TENEMENTS     AT    CoRLEARS     HoOK    ARE 

among  the  oldest  in  New  York.  Out  of  174  standing  in  1938, 
60  had  been  built  before  1875.  For  the  last  35  years  there  has 
been  no  new  private  construction.  Conditions  which  were  bad 
in  the  beginning  have  grown  desperately  worse.  This  time  let 
us  watch  the  procession  of  houses  as  places  in  which  to  live: 

Converted  Dwellings — former  single-family  homes  changed  into 
flats. 

'Railroad  Plats — erected  before  the  eighties;  for  the  most  part  built 
with  unbroken  walls  on  both  sides,  and  windows  only  at  the 
front  and  back.  In  a  solid  row  of  such  tenements  the  rooms  in 
the  center  had  neither  light  nor  ventilation.  The  flats  themselves 
had  no  running  water,  no  heat,  no  toilets. 

Dumbbell  Tenements — characteristic  of  the  eighties  and  nineties, 
after  the  law  of  1879  required  an  airshaft  on  each  side  midway 
between  front  and  back.  But  such  shafts,  often  not  more  than 
four  feet  in  width  between  buildings  five  or  six  stories  high,  pro- 
'ided  poor  chance  for  either  light  or  ventilation.  The  law  also 
required  that  toilets  must  be  in  cellars,  rather  than  in  backyards. 

'New  Law"  Tenements — It  was  not  until  the  turn  of  the  century 
hat  the  problem  of  congregate  housing  was  broached  in  a  com- 
>rehensive  way.*  For  over  a  third  of  a  century  the  act  of  1901  has 
meant  incalculable  gains  in  the  standards  it  threw  over  subse- 
quent construction.  At  Corlears  Hook,  nonetheless,  almost  nine- 
enths  of  the  tenements  antedated  those  provisions. 

To  get  an  intimate  picture  of  the  houses  in  our  eleven-block 
area  our  full  length  report  traces  the  individual  histories  of 
three  buildings — railroad,  dumbbell  and  "new  law"  in  turn. 
Here  there  is  space  only  to  condense  the  first: 


Tenement  No.  I. 

On  Madison  Street — a  typical  railroad  tenement:  narrow,  five 
stories,  brick,  with  windows  only  at  front  and  rear  and  with  no 
airshaft  to  provide  ventilation.  Wooden  hall,  floors  and  stairs  made 
the  place  a  veritable  fire-trap — the  danger  of  fire  increased  by  use 
of  oil  lamps  to  light  windowless  rooms.  Such  was  this  ancient, 
dingy,  decaying  tenement  after  73  years  of  constant  use.  Yet  one 
fifth  of  the  tenements  now  standing  in  our  eleven-block  area 
had  been  erected  by  1866,  when  this  one  was  built. 

Philip  Halliwell  (names  are  fictitious)  must  have  found  tene- 
ments a  good  investment  for  he  built  eight.  This  one  was  orig- 
inally designed  to  accommodate  four  families,  one  to  a  floor,  with 
two  stores  on  the  street  level.  Toilets  were  in  the  yard  and  there 
was  no  running  water  in  the  building.  Ten  years  had  gone  by 
and  the  assessed  valuation  had  increased  from  $8000  to  f  12,000, 
when  he  sold  it  to  a  man  named  Balheimer  who  rented  it  out 
without  any  important  change  for  another  25  years. 

The  first  real  alteration  came  in  1899  when  the  place  was  bought 
by  Victor  Bercovici,  an  immigrant  who  had  saved  enough  from 
his  business  as  cobbler  and  shoe  merchant  to  pay  $18,000  for  the 
place — double  Halliwell's  original  investment.  He  at  once  put 
sinks  and  pumps  on  every  floor  and -replaced  the  old  privies  in  the 
yard  with  water-flush  toilets.  Tenants  still  had  to  come  down  four 
flights  to  use  them;  but  gone  was  the  stench  of  standing  filth 
waiting  to  be  pushed  into  the  street  sewers  with  long  sticks  by 
the  muckers  on  their  weekly  visits.  Bercovici  cut  each  floor  in  half 
and  put  eight  families  where  four  had  been  before,  charging  $32 
a  flat.  For  a  few  years  he  made  money  as  a  landlord.  When  fam- 
ilies began  to  desert  the  old  railroad  tenements  for  newer  build- 
ings, he  decided  to  renovate  further.  He  took  the  sinks  out  of 
the  halls  and  put  them  in  the  apartments.  He  moved  the  toilets 
from  the  backyard  and  installed  two  on  each  floor.  A  thousand- 
gallon  tank  was  placed  on  the  roof;  electric  lights  and  hot  water 
were  added.  But  he  could  not  get  light  and  fresh  air  into  any 
of  the  windowless  rooms. 

As  a  final  bid,  Bercovici  cut  the  apartments  into  two  and  three- 
room  flats  at  $8  to  $10  apiece.  But  the  attempt  was  hopeless.  The 
house  was  too  worn  out.  When,  in  1917,  his  50-year-old  tenement 
was  taken  over  by  the  man  who  held  the  mortgage,  Bercovici 
was  glad  to  get  the  job  of  janitor  and  rent  collector. 

In  October  of  1938,  its  latest  landlord  was  called  into  court 
to  answer  for  ignoring  three  subpoenas,  two  special  delivery  let- 
ters and  many  notices  from  the  housing  authorities.  The  tene- 
ment then  had  fifteen  separate  violations  of  the  housng  code  pend- 
ing for  more  than  three  years.  The  judge  ordered  the  property 
vacated,  if  renovation  had  not  begun  by  a  certain  date. 

This  is  a  progress  report.  Renovation  was  not  begun.  Instead, 
plans  for  the  Corlears  Hook  housing  project  intervened.  This  old 
building  goes  down,  violations  and  all,  to  make  way  for  the  new. 
As  much  cannot  be  said  for  many  of  its  kind  on  the  East  Side. 

The  three  tenements  studied  in  detail — railroad,  dumbbell 
and  "new  law"- — were  fair  test  tubes  of  experience  in  our  Cor- 
lears Hook  neighborhood.  Their  stories  show  how  average 
investors  and  tenants  alike  have  been  caught  in  a  scheme  for 
providing  homes  which  has  been  so  sheerly  a  matter  of 
speculation. 

What  then  can  be  done  to  provide  decent  and  healthful 
apartments  at  rents  which  even  the  regularly  employed  ten- 
ants can  pay?  Several  possibilities  seemed  worth  exploring  as 
result  of  our  surveys. 

What  About  Renovation? 

LET'S    SEE    WHAT    ACTUALLY    HAPPENED    AT    CoRLEARS    HoOK    AS 

result  of  an   extensive  campaign  of  renovation  under  spur 
of  the  Multiple  Dwelling  Law: 

We  go  first  to  a  completely  modernized  house.  Its  brick  walls 
have  been  repointed  and  repainted.  All  inner  walls  have  been 
torn  out  and  new  apartments  laid  out  on  an  entirely  new  plan. 
The  lobby  is  impressive,  the  halls  wide,  with  tile  floors  and  an 
automatic  elevator.  Doors  are  fireproofed  and  the  central  airshaft 
is  ten  feet  wide,  whitewashed,  cement-paved,  and  clean.  Each 
apartment  has  a  tiled  bath,  a  kitchenette  with  gas  stove,  a  mechan- 
ical refrigerator,  and  one  good-sized  room  with  four  windows. 
But  rents  at  $13.50  a  room — the  average  for  such  modernized 
(Continued  on  page  394) 
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TENEMENTS  IN  CORLEARS  HOOK  ARE  OLD 

OLD  LAW  TENEMENTS 
WHEN  BUILT 


BEFORE  I860 


1860-1874 


1875-1884 


1885-1894 


1895-1901 


each  building 
5  tenements 


L  .  BBS. .  Bja,  .  BgB, .  BJJB, .  BHB. 
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NEW  LAW  TENEMENTS 


1902-1904 


1905-1908 


EMPLOYED  &  UNEMPLOYED  IN  CORLEARS  HOOK 

each  figure — 50  men 
UNEMPLOYED 

UNEMPLOYABLES 


UNEMPLOYED 


EMPLOYED 


CASUAL  EMPLOYMENT 


PART-TIME  EMPLOYMENT 


FULL-TIME  EMPLOYMENT 


CORLEA 


MAP  AND  GRAPHS  (FROM  1 

A.  "265" — original  residence 
Workers  Education  Center,  r 
rooms,  residence  quarters.  ( 


A  Settlement  L 


1  O  us  at  Henry  Street,  the  symbols  01 
pages  take  on  the  personalities  of  the 
of  Corlears  Hook.  But  for  fear  the  s 
not  as  clear  in  the  telling  as  in  the 
and    because    our    study    has    been    f 
particularly    on    the    need    for    housit 
want    to    point    out    again    that    of   t 
problems    our    neighbors    have    to   fat 
greatest  is  that  of  unemployment. 

Not  only  were  half  of  those  we  I 
in  mid-depression  out  of  a  job, 
what  with  broken  time  and  loweret 
— a  third  of  those  who  were  working  i 
below  a  living  wage.  That  many 
out  of  work,  that  earnings  were  smal 
recovery  has  dragged  for  them,  all  th< 
very  largely  the  result  of  forces  ( 
themselves.  This  has  been  the  t 
placed  by  the  hard  times  not  only  on 
but  on  countless  others;  it  will  lif< 
when  work  is  again  plentiful.  Insecui 
work  is  the  unsolved  problem  not  01 
our  neighborhood  but  of  our  times. 

Decent  housing,  however,  does  not 
this   category.    We  know  what  to  do 


LENGTH  OF  RESIDENCE  ON  LOWER  EAST  SIDE 

each  figure — 5  per  cent  of  all  families 


10-20  YEARS 


5-10  YEARS 


1-5  YEARS 


UNDER 
I   YEAR 


)MAR  AND  RYLLIS  GOSLIN 
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:ew  times  have  come  to  New  York, 
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lat  was  once  a  'Dutchman's  farm. 
HELEN  HALL 
I  Henry  Street  Settlement 
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apartments  in  this  district— are  not  the  answer  for  large  families 
with  low  incomes.  The  people  who  live  in  them  are  for  the  most 
part  new  to  Corlears  Hook. 

Look  next  at  thoroughly  renovated  tenements  where  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  change  the  original  layout,  but  where 
rents  have  been  raised  to  an  average  of  |8.50  a  room— out  of 
reach  of  the  families  that  formerly  occupied  them. 

In  other  houses  we  find  merely  that  violations  of  the  building 
codes  have  been  removed.  Halls  and  stairs  have  been  protected 
against  fire.  Toilets  have  been  moved  into  the  apartments,  or  if 
left  in  the  halls,  each  is  for  the  sole  use  of  a  family.  Bathtubs 
remain  in  the  kitchen.  Dark  rooms  are  still  without  windows, 
and  most  of  these  tenements  are  still  without  central  heat  or  hot 
water.  Even  here  rents  have  gone  up  30  percent  to  $6  a  room. 

Finally,  there  are  houses  where  miscellaneous  minor  repairs 
have  been  made,  but  where  you  still  hear  about  toilets  that  smell, 
about  laundry  tubs  that  must  be  used  for  baths,  and  about  foul  air 
rising  from  the  four-foot  shaft  which  separates  one  building  from 
the  next.  Fire  and  other  hazards  remain.  Rents  have  gone  up  just  a 
little.  It  is  in  these  tenements  that  we  find  a  majority  of  the  old 
pre-renovation  tenants. 

Renovation  either  fails  to  cure  the  evils  of  the  old  tene- 
ments, or  their  people  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  rents  charged. 

What  About  New  Construction? 

THERE  HAVE  BEEN  NOTABLE  MODERN  PRIVATE  HOUSING  PROJECTS 
on  the  East  Side:  in  1930,  the  Amalgamated  Dwellings  on 
Grand  Street;  in  1934,  Knickerbocker  Village,  near  Manhat- 
tan Bridge;  but  neither  was  built  to  shelter  people  in  the  low 
income  bracket.  It  is  only  Lavanburg  Homes — an  admirable 
philanthropic  venture  on  Goerck  Street — and  the  municipal- 
ity's "First  Houses,"  that  do  that,  but  these  are  not  on  a 
scale  that  appreciably  affects  our  community  at  large. 

Commercial  builders  have  never  attempted  to  meet  the 
needs  on  Manhattan  Island  of  the  lowest  income  groups. 
These,  proverbially,  have  had  to  put  up  with  hand-me-downs. 


IT  HAS  REMAINED  FOR  PUBLIC  HOUSING,  UNDER  SPUR  OF  FEDERAL 

legislation  initiated  by  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner,  to  brea 
the  stalemate  through  government  subsidies  and  the  economic 
of  large  scale  construction.  While  the  East  Side  was  passe 
over  because  its  land  values  were  assumed  to  be  too  high, 
East  Siders  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  share  in  them. 
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\VilIianisburg  Houses 

Take  a  neighbor  of  ours,  a  widow  with  five  children,  whom 
used  to  visit  in  her  old  three-room  flat  on  Madison  Street.  That 
had  always  been  clean  but  dark,  with  the  bathtub  in  the  kitchen, 
the  toilet  in  the  hall.  Last  spring,  we  found  her  in  her  new  Wil- 
liamsburg  home.  The  grass  in  the  wide  courts  was  beginning  to 
show  green.  Boys  were  playing  baseball  on  the  diamond  in  the 
center  of  the  development;  girls  played  jackstones  in  the  arcades; 
tiny  children  paddled  in  the  cement  wading  pool  and  babies  were 
sunning  in  their  perambulators.  No  mother  screamed  from  the 
upper  windows  for  her  children  to  watch  out  for  automobiles. 

Our  old  neighbor  let  us  into  her  five-room  apartment  on  the 
third  floor.  This  cost  her,  on  the  average,  $28.82  a  month.  "You 
are  asking  me  if  I  like  it  here,"  she  said,  almost  indignantly. 
"How  can  you  ask?  I  pay  $7.85  a  week,  with  electric  and  heat — 
and  come  look.  I  have  a  bathroom,  three  bedrooms,  a  living  room, 
a  kitchen  with  electric  cook  stove.  And  it's  $22.50  a  month  I  had 
to  pay  for  that  dark  place  on  Madison  Street — and  heat  and  light 
1  had  to  pay  for  besides.  Three  little  rooms  there,  no  air,  and 
here  five  and  my  big  girl  has  a  room  of  her  own." 

Then  we  trod  the  cement  floor  of  the  basement  under  her 
guidance.  "See  how  quick  the  clothes  dry,  and  they  stay  so  clean," 
she  said.  "Not  like  in  the  old  airshaft.  You  put  clothes  in  and 
you  lock  the  gates  and  in  a  day  they're  dry.  And  no  charge.  The 
washing  machine  you  put  a  quarter  in  to  make  it  work.  For  50 
cents  you  get  a  bargain  rate  and  three  of  us  get  together  and  we 
hurry  and  get  all  our  washing  done  on  two  quarters."  She  let 
down  one  of  the  dozen  boards  folded  against  the  wall.  "Every- 
body brings  their  irons  down  and  talks.  You  just  ought  to  hear. 
Like  a  stoop  back  on  the  East  Side!" 


1939:  The  Lower  East  Side  for  Its  People 


THE  1930s  REVERSED  THE  SPIRAL  OF  OVERCROWDING,  HIGHER 
land  values,  higher  rents.  Many  property  owners  were  sorely 
caught,  losing  their  equities  to  banks  or  insurance  companies. 
Moreover,  the  horror  of  tenement  fires  played  into  the  hands 
of  the  citywide  movement  to  enforce  fireproof  construction. 
More  and  more  unsafe,  disease-breeding  structures  were 
closed  or  razed  by  their  owners,  new  or  old,  rather  than  at- 
tempt renovation.  With  each  year,  these  changes  became  more 
and  more  visible  on  our  Lower  East  Side  streets. 

It  remained  for  a  canvass  at  Corlears  Hook  to  disclose 
what  they  stood  for — a  drop  in  land  values  which  opened  the 
way  for  public  housing  there.  This  canvass  was  initiated  in 
1937  by  Mrs.  Samuel  I.  Rosenman,  chairman  of  the  Henry 
Street  Settlement  housing  committee,  and  was  carried  out 
through  the  generous  collaboration  of  James  Felt,  an  expert 
in  real  estate.  And  it  remained  for  Mayor  La  Guardia  and 
Commissioner  Alfred  Rheinstein  of  New  York  to  secure  a 
liberalization  of  federal  rules  which  in  turn  opened  the  way 
for  land  purchase  in  slum  areas  where  land  may  be  dearer 
but  where  schools  and  utilities  are  already  in  existence;  and 
where  clearance  is  a  god-send  in  itself. 

As  a  result,  buildings  are  being  razed,  ground  broken  at 
Corlears  Hook  for  a  municipal  housing  project;  and  along- 
side it,  a  larger  federal  one,  both  under  the  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority.  Six-stories  high  (with  elevators),  spaced 
for  light,  air,  elbow  room,  they  will  afford  low  rent  accom- 
modations for  1776  families.  Jointly  they  will  bear  the  name 
of  B.  Charney  Vladeck,  a  beloved  immigrant  leader  of  the 
East  Side;  a  leader  in  the  City  Council  at  his  death. 

Let  us  see  some  of  the  bearings  of  Vladeck  Houses.  New 
York's  East  Side  has  been  synonymous  with  bad  housing. 
Clearly,  there  are  countrywide  values  in  making  it  the  stage 
of  a  striking  advance  today.  Moreover,  by  some  twist  of  for- 
tune, this  great  bulge  of  lower  Manhattan  has  remained  fairly 


free  from  industrial  establishments.  If  it  can  be  shown  that 
wage  earners  and  people  of  small  means  can  really  be  housed 
here  in  fair  comfort  and  easy  access  to  their  work,  then  in 
time  the  Lower  East  Side  can  become  the  homesite  under 
new  and  favorable  conditions  for  the  families  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  city  dwellers.  And  this  will  point  the  way  for  similar 
developments  elsewhere,  in  that  inner  belt  of  old  residences, 
bad  housing,  sickness,  and  crime  that  customarily  encircles 
the  business  centers  of  our  growing  American  cities. 

Further,  within  the  last  few  years,  through  a  combination 
of  municipal  and  federal  resources,  an  East  River  Drive  has 
been  opened  from  Grand  to  Twelfth  Street.  Ancient,  dilapi- 
dated docks  and  warehouses  have  been  torn  down.  Inside 
new  bulkheads  that  follow  the  old  outer  pier  lines,  there 
will  be  parks  and  recreation  spaces.  There  has  been  the 
chance  that  the  blocks  back  from  this  new  waterfront  would 
be  taken  over  by  warehouses  and  commercial  structures;  a 
chance  that  they  would  be  exploited  exclusively  as  sites  for 
apartments  with  relatively  high  rentals.  Neither  course  will 
serve  the  people  of  the  East  Side.  There  is  room  here  for  serv- 
ing a  wide  range  of  income  levels — sound  planning  for  a 
residence  district. 

England  has  found  that  modern  dwellings,  streets,  utilities, 
even  schoolhouses  are  not  enough  in  their  new  housing 
"estates."  Along  with  engineers,  architects  and  builders,  the 
public  housing  authorities  have  turned  to  the  British  Associa- 
tion of  Residential  Settlements  for  the  link  that  hitherto  had 
been  missed  by  the  city  planners  if  housing  projects  are  to 
take  on  the  quality  of  neighborhoods  and  communities. 

Working  at  three  vantage  points  (see  map,  page  392), 
Henry  Street  Settlement  affords  a  natural  nucleus  for  the 
Corlears  Hook  district.  The  settlement  hopes  to  bring  all  it 
has  learned  in  forty-six  years  on  the  East  Side  to  bear  in  a 
new  adventure  in  neighborliness. 
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SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


Adventures  in  Education 

I.  Wisconsin's  WHA 


by  BEULAH  AMIDON 


IN   A    QUIET   ROOM   ON   THE  CAMPUS   OF   THE  UNIVERSITY   OF 

Wisconsin,  a  white-haired  musician  stands  in  front  of  a 
microphone,  singing  an  old  English  melody.  In  1500 
schoolrooms — in  the  impoverished  "cut-over"  districts,  at 
country  crossroads,  in  modern  city  classrooms,  in  con- 
solidated schools  at  the  edge  of  "dairy  towns" — more  than 
thirty  thousand  Wisconsin  children  sing  with  him: 

".  .  .  to  add  to  golden  numbers,  golden  numbers, 
O  sweet  content!     O  sweet,  O  sweet  content!  .  .  ." 

Throughout  the  state,  boys  and  girls  are  having  their 
weekly  "music  hour"  (for  many  of  them,  their  only  musi- 
cal instruction)  under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  E.  B.  Gor- 
don of  the  state  university's  music  department.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  the  many  lessons  broadcast  weekly 
by  the  School  of  the  Air  and  the  College  of  the  Air,  over 
the  state-owned  station,  WHA.  Of  the  38,000  children 
enrolled  for  Professor  Gordon's  radio  lessons  in  1938-39, 
some  3500  came  to  the  state  capital  in  May,  and  with  their 
radio  training  in  tone,  sight  singing,  rhythm,  appreci- 
ation, the  repertory  of  folk  songs  and  classical  music  they 
had  learned  "on  the  air,"  they  took  part  in  the  annual 
Radio  Music  Festival  which  has  become  one  of  the  edu- 
cational high  spots  of  Wisconsin's  school  year. 

But  music  is  by  no  means  the  only  subject  that  comes 
over  the  air  to  Wisconsin  schoolrooms.  Nature  study,  in 
simple  stories  for  the  very  small,  in  "good  adventure"  with 
"Ranger  Mac"  for  older  groups,  teaches  the  conservation 
of  natural  resources  and  provides  leadership  in  out-of- 
doors  projects.  Also  for  grade  school  children  are  the  radio 
reading  club,  "Neighbors  'Round  the  World"  (a  geog- 
raphy series),  a  series  on  "community  living,"  one  on 
famous  paintings,  and  even  a  "Let's  Draw"  hour  which 
has  produced  some  amazingly  successful  results  in  illus- 
tration and  design.  On  the  highschool  level,  the  School 
of  the  Air  offers  such  courses  as  good  speech,  "Living 
Music,"  contemporary  economics,  French  songs  and  sto- 


ries, a  forum  on  youth  problems.  For  all  classes  there  are 
such  teaching  aids  as  manuals  and  mimeographed  lesson 
sheets.  To  obtain  these  materials,  the  teacher  must  register 
each  class  participating  in  the  School  of  the  Air.  But  reg- 
istration is  not  otherwise  required,  and  hence  H.  B.  Mc- 
Carty,  director  of  the  school,  and  those  associated  with 
him  cannot  say  with  certainty  how  many  classrooms,  how 
many  children  tune  in  for  radio  lessons.  They  can  tell  you, 
however,  that  there  are  more  than  271,000  registered  pu- 
pil listeners;  that  Professor  Gordon's  music  class  includes 
a  large  number  of  the  state's  one-room  rural  schools; 
that  31,000  youngsters  are  enrolled  for  "Ranger  Mac"; 
that  in  studying  the  educational  pluses  and  minuses  of  the 
program,  "In  some  sections,  it's  hard  to  find  schools  with- 
out radios  for  comparison." 

THE  STORY  OF  WISCONSIN'S  STATE-OWNED  STATIONS — WHA 
at  Madison,  and  WLBL,  developed  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets  at  Stevens  Point — goes  back 
to  the  early  days  of  broadcasting,  and  the  experiments  of 
a  few  campus  pioneers  in  the  new  field.  The  three  lead- 
ers were  the  physicist,  Prof.  Earle  M.  Terry,  Prof.  W.  H. 
Lighty,  director  of  extension  teaching,  and  Prof.  Andrew 
W.  Hopkins,  agricultural  editor.  The  last  two,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  had  grasped  the  significance  of  this  new 
means  of  communication  in  the  extension  work  of  the 
university.  Professor  Terry  set  to  work  to  put  a  transmit- 
ter at  their  disposal.  DeForest  had  developed  his  vacuum 
tube  and  die  audion  detector,  and  experiments  were  going 
forward  in  many  laboratories,  but  tubes  and  equipment 
could  not  be  purchased  commercially.  Professor  Terry 
and  his  students  made  their  own.  The  group  had  studied 
and  practiced  wireless  telegraph  transmission.  Night  after 
night  they  had  struggled  with  wireless  telephony.  Sound 
signals  were  sent  out  into  the  air  and  received,  but  at  first 
they  were  only  weird  noises.  Music  could  be  distinguished. 
Distortion  made  speech  almost  unintelligible.  In  Febru- 


Prof.  E.  B.  Gordon  leads  the  singing   from  WHA,  the  state-owned  station,  and 
38,000  children  in  1500  scattered  schoolrooms  join  in  the  weekly  radio  music  hour 
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Student  technicians  produce  "sound  effects"  for  a  WHA  program 

ary  1919  came  the  first  "clear"  and  scheduled  broadcast 
from  the  university,  when  voice  signals  were  heard  by 
the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station.  Within  a  few 
months  the  campus  station  (then  9  XM)  was  sending 
broadcasts  regularly  and  successfully.  It  has  been  main- 
tained continuously  ever  since,  and  claims  to  be  the  old- 
est broadcasting  station  now  in  existence. 

While  Professor  Terry  was  carrying  on  his  technical  ex- 
periments, Professor  Lighty  was  developing  plans  to  use 
the  new  medium  for  furthering  the  idea  of  university 
extension  expressed  by  Charles  R.  Van  Hise,  when  he  was 
president  of  the  university :  "I  shall  never  rest  content  un- 
til the  beneficent  influences  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin are  made  available  in  every  home  in  the  state." 
Professor  Lighty  became  the  station's  first  program  _ 
director,  assisted  by  a  faculty  committee  of  twelve. 

Technically  the  station  has  kept  abreast  of  radio  prog- 
ress. From  its  "very  powerful"  400-watt  transmitter  in 
the  basement  of  Sterling  Hall  in  1920,  WHA  has  in- 
creased step  by  step  to  5000  watts,  its  present  limit  under 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission.  All  the  WHA 
transmitters  have  been  designed,  built  and  installed  by 
its  own  engineers  or  by  university  men.  The  station  has 
never  sold  time.  It  has  no  commercial  programs  and  no 
advertising.  Costs  are  included  in  the  state  budget,  and 
WHA  is  recognized  as  a  state  agency,  not  a  university 
project  nor  a  business  enterprise.  This  feature  gives  the 
station  its  special  character  and  its  special  interest  at  a  time 
when  the  question  of  the  public  stake  in  radio,  its  uses 
as  an  instrument  of  education,  are  being  widely  discussed 
in  this  country. 

FROM  THE  WEATHER  REPORTS   AND  MARKET  INFORMATION   OF 

the  earliest  broadcasts  (and  these  still  go  out  several  times 
a  day  to  Wisconsin  farmers)  WHA  has  developed  an  out- 
standing radio  education  program,  with  its  School  of  the 
Air,  College  of  the  Air,  legislative  forums,  election  forums, 
and  many  other  features. 

The  College  of  the  Air,  the  past  year,  offered  ten  home 
study  courses — including  mental  hygiene,  household  deco- 
ration, contemporary  economics,  "Agricultural  Horizons," 
"Following  Congress."  But  here  the  usefulness  of  WHA  is 


curtailed  because  Wisconsin's  station,  operating  on  940 
kilocycles,  is  required  to  shut  down  at  sunset,  to  clear  the 
channel  for  stations  at  Fargo,  N.D.  and  Louisville,  Ky. 
This  means  that  many  adult  and  workers'  education 
classes  and  forums,  as  well  as  individual  wage  earners, 
cannot  take  advantage  of  the  broadcasts  as  study  and 
discussion  material.  Other  outstanding  adult  education 
offerings  are  the  pre-election  and  the  legislative  forums. 
Since  1932,  WHA  has  staged  a  series  of  political  discus- 
sions before  each  state  election  with  time  on  the  air,  with- 
out cost  or  censorship,  available  to  all  parties  and  inde- 
pendent candidates  on  the  state  ballot.  Each  party  or  group 
participates  in  an  equitable  division  of  time,  selects  its 
own  speakers,  and  takes  responsibility  for  using  its  as- 
signed time.  By  agreement,  discussion  is  limited  to  state 
and  national  issues,  and  personalities  are  excluded.  Dur- 
ing the  legislative  session,  time  is  available  to  all  the  Wis- 
consin lawmakers  to  broadcast  to  the  people  of  the  state 
their  views  on  pending  measures  and  other  governmental 
matters. 

EACH     YEAR    THE     RADIO    STATION     ITSELF     GIVES     VOCATIONAL 

training  to  groups  of  university  students.  Radio  Hall,  the 
broadcasting  center  made  out  of  a- disused  heating  plant, 
is  the  scene  of  practical  training  in  announcing,  dramatics, 
script  writing,  program  production,  technical  operation, 
and  other  radio  activities.  Ten  new  students  are  chosen 
each  fall  for  the  Freshman  Radio  Training  Club,  which 
meets  weekly  for  background  study.  Then  follows  special 
training  for  each  club  member  along  his  own  line  of  in- 
terest. Many  students  from  WHA  now  hold  responsible 
positions  with  stations  throughout  the  country.  There  are 
also  short  courses  in  radio  writing  and  speaking  for  legis- 
lators, club  leaders,  and  others. 

In  addition  to  its  programs,  WHA  promises  soon  to 
supply  significant  facts  in  the  current  discussion  of  the 
value  of  radio  in  the  schools,  a  debate  so  far  carried  on  with 
more  heat  than  light.  Under  a  grant  from  the  General 
Education  Board,  special  studies  have  been  made  over  a 
two-year  period,  to  measure  the  educational  results  of 
the  school  broadcasts,  to  demonstrate  and  test  various 
types  of  program  and  presentation.  A  report  will  be  ready 
soon  after  the  end  of  the  research  period,  September 
1,  1939.  "Predictions  as  to  the  significance  of  the  final 
results  of  the  project  are  obviously  premature,"  comments 
the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  "but  it  is  not  too 
much  to  hope  that  the  studies  may  make  important  con- 
tributions to  the  development  of  school  broadcasting  as 
an  integral  feature  of  modern  education." 

So  far,  Wisconsin's  WHA  has  been  remarkably  free 
from  political  pressures  such  as  are  represented  by  the  cur- 
rent investigation  of  WNYC  by  a  committee  of  the  New 
York  City  Council.  The  difficulties  of  the  Wisconsin  sta- 
tion have  been  almost  entirely  due  to  restrictions  as  to 
power  and  broadcasting  hours,  laid  down  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

In  radio's  naive  beginnings  there  was  no  organiza- 
tion of  its  facilities,  no  control  over  the  power  of  stations 
or  their  air  channels.  As  commercial,  public  and  ama- 
teur broadcasters  multiplied,  the  result  was  frequent  con- 
fusion both  in  sending  and  receiving.  In  1927  the  first 
Federal  Radio  Commission  was  created  to  bring  order 
into  the  air  channels,  to  assign  frequencies  and  prevent 
"interference"  by  one  station  with  the  activities  of  an- 
other. Seven  years  later  this  agency  was  supplanted  by  the 
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Federal  Communications  Commission.  Through  inter- 
national agreement,  as  all  radio  addicts  know,  the  Ameri- 
can broadcasting  band  is  from  550  to  1600  kilocycles  and 
stations  must  be  separated  by  a  minimum  of  10  kilocycles. 
Six  channels  in  this  band  are  reserved  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  Canadian  stations.  Through  the  remaining  100 
channels,  714  stations  are  broadcasting  within  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  job  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  preserve  order  in  these  crowded  lanes. 

The  way  the  air  facilities  have  been  allocated  is  a  much 
discussed  aspect  of  American  radio  today.  As  the  report 
on  motion  pictures  and  radio  in  the  "Regents'  Inquiry  into 
the  Character  and  Cost  of  Public  Education  in  New  York" 
points  out:  "Many  criticize  the  stations;  others  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission.  .  .  .  They  claim  that 
the  commission  has  failed  in  its  duty  chiefly  by  allowing 
a  situation  to  develop  in  which  practically  all  the  im- 
portant broadcasting  facilities  are  in  the  hands  of  three 
big  broadcasting  chains." 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  distinguish  causes  and  effects,  to 
weigh  all  the  factors  in  the  controversy,  to  measure  the 
pluses  and  minuses  of  the  present  system,  the  present  pic- 
ture shows  a  diminishing  number  of  publicly  owned  and 
operated  stations,  their  limitation  in  power  and  in  broad- 
casting hours.  Of  202  licenses  granted  to  educational  in- 
stitutions between  1921  and  1936,  only  32  are  still  in  force. 
Only  one  of  the  various  municipal  enterprises  (WNYC 
in  New  York)  is  still  city  owned  and  operated,  and  it  is 
required  to  "sign  off"  at  sunset  time  in  Minneapolis,  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  station  WCCO. 

Educational  broadcasting  is  not,  of  course,  confined  by 
any  means  to  public  radio  stations.  Perhaps  the  most  no- 
table American  educational  program— the  Damrosch  mu- 
sic appreciation  hours— goes  out  over  the  N.B.C.  networks 


with  concerts  and  talks  on  music,  arranged  on  four  age 
levels.  It  is  estimated  that  five  million  school  children  a 
year  listen  to  these  programs.  Columbia's  School  of  the 
Air  is  under  the  direction  of  a  group  of  distinguished 
educators.  But  many  authorities  hold  that  for  maximum 
school  values,  radio  programs  must  be  developed  in  con- 
nection with  the  known  needs  of  a  given  school  system, 
and  integrated  with  regular  school  work. 

Experiments  along  these  lines  have  been  carried  out 
chiefly  by  such  public  undertakings  as  the  Ohio  School 
of  the  Air;  WSUI,  the  University  of  Iowa  station;  the 
School  of  the  Air  recently  started  by  WLB,  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  and  by  WHA.  WHA  school 
broadcasts  are  all  officially  approved  for  classroom  use  by 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  by  the 
Wisconsin  Education  Association.  The  department  par- 
ticipates in  planning  the  programs  through  a  member  of 
the  state  superintendent's  staff,  and  a  committee  of  the 
association  takes  an  active  part  in  drafting  lessons  and 
preparing  classroom  aids. 

Wisconsin  spokesmen  are  scheduled  to  appear  soon  be- 
fore the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to  urge  that 
the  state  be  permitted  to  build  a  50,000-watt  transmitter,  to 
use  the  670  kilocycle  "clear  channel;"  and  to  broadcast  at 
night  as  well  as  through  the  daylight  hours.  According 
to  the  State  Radio  Council,  the  application  is  based  on  the 
belief  that  "the  dominant  consideration  in  the  formula- 
tion and  repeated  review  of  the  broad  policies  governing 
the  use  of  the  state's  radio  facilities  is  the  dedication  of 
the  new  agency  of  communication  to  democratic  ideals 
and  methods." 

If  the  application  is  approved  it  will  open  up  vast  new 
opportunities  for  WHA  to  serve  its  owners— the  citizens 
of  Wisconsin. 


II.  Co-ops  on  the  Campus 


by  BERTRAM  B.  FOWLER 


THIS  JUNE  THOUSANDS  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  IN  150  COLLEGES, 
from  Harvard  in  the  East  to  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton in  the  West,  will  be  graduated  twice.  The  first  gradu- 
ation will  be  the  usual  affair  with  diplomas.  The  second 
will  be  more  informal,  but,  perhaps,  just  as  important. 
Marked  by  no  sheepskins  or  ceremonies,  it  represents  one 
of  the  most  significant  campus  developments  in  recent 
college  history.  These  boys  and  girls  will  graduate  from 
the  campus  cooperatives,  those  depression-born  organiza- 
tions that  have  brought  the  realities  of  living  into  many 
colleges,  changed  campuses  into  communities  and  given 
their  members  a  practical  education  in  the  economics  of 
democracy. 

This  movement,  started  hesitantly  in  a  few  colleges  in 
1932-33,  is  today  sweeping  through  our  academic  halls 
like  a  wind  through  a  cloister.  Because  of  it  thousands  of 
young  people,  who  otherwise  would  never  have  seen  grad- 
uation day,  have  gone  out  into  the  world  with  their  chins 
up;  thousands  have  moved  out  of  dismal  hall  bedrooms 
in  shabby  sections  of  college  towns  into  houses  of  their 
own  on  the  campus  where  they  have  eaten  well,  found 
time  to  play,  and  thrown  open  doors  that  have  given 
them  new  intellectual,  social  and  economic  vistas. 

The  idea  for  the  movement  came  from  those  college  co- 
ops that  a  few  generations  of  college  graduates  saw,  used 
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and  perhaps  still  remember  as  a  bookstore  or  corner  of 
the  college  basement  where  they,  as  students,  bought 
candy  and  Coca-Cola.  The  old  grads,  if  they  remember, 
recall  them  as  organizations  that  were  run  paternalisti- 
cally  by  some  unseen  and  unknown  committee  to  save  a 
few  pennies  here  and  there  on  books  and  school  supplies. 
With  the  depression  bearing  down  on  everyone,  a  few 
shrewd  students  saw  underlying  those  old  and  moribund 
co-ops  a  set  of  rules  that  could  be  adapted  to  fill  a  press- 
ing need.  Broadened  and  motivated,  the  old  college  co-ops 
began  to  come  to  life  as  real  cooperatives,  democratically 
run  and  vitally  operative. 

Where  the  present  movement  began  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  determine.  Why  and  how  it  made  its  appear- 
ance is  easy  to  guess.  It  must  have  come  out  of  some  such 
group  as  those  boys  at  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  Texas  in  1932,  of  the  same  desperate  compul- 
sion that  forced  these  boys  to  drastic  action  in  that  lean 
year  of  the  depression.  There  was  a  haunted  house  on 
the  edge  of  the  campus.  There  was  also  a  man,  Daniel 
Russell,  professor  of  rural  sociology,  who  felt  a  strange 
affinity  for  that  haunted  house.  It  was  reputed  to  be  the 
horrific  hang-out  of  spooks  who  walked  eerily  in  the  dark 
of  the  moon.  But  Professor  Russell  knew  of  other  spooks 
that  stalked  no  less  grimly  and  didn't  even  observe  the 
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phases  of  the  moon.  They  were  the  living  ghosts  of  flesh- 
and-blood  boys,  and  all  of  them  were  packing  their  books 
to  go  home.  Mr.  Russell  watched  them  depart  in  the 
depression  year — fine,  intelligent,  willing  boys,  turning 
their  backs  on  the  college  as  their  slim  resources  melted 
to  the  vanishing  point. 

The  professor  believed  that  there  should  be  some  way 
for  these  boys  to  continue  their  studies.  He  knew  some- 
thing of  recent  cooperative  experiments  at  other  colleges. 
The  belief  was  so  strong  that  it  gave  him  an  idea  when 
he  looked  at  the  haunted  house.  He  started  to  round  up 
some  boys  who  might  see  the  idea  as  he  did. 

In  no  time  he  found  twelve  boys  who  had  fears  along- 
side of  which  spooks  and  haunts  were  warm  and  com- 
panionable things.  The  twelve  were  determined  to  stay  in 
college.  Yet,  to  stay  they  had  to  have  a  place  to  sleep;  and 
a  bed,  even  in  a  haunted  house,  was  a  bed  any  way  you 
looked  at  it.  Also,  they  had  to  eat,  and  these  boys  had  an 
idea  that  no  spooks  could  harm  the  appetites  they  pos- 
sessed. 

The  owner  of  the  house  was  easy  to  handle.  His  build- 
ing was  slowly  falling  apart.  There  was  no  plumbing,  no 
wiring.  The  landlord  furnished  the  material  for  repairs 
and  renovations  and  the  boys  supplied  the  man  power. 
What  they  didn't  know  about  the  job  they  could  learn 
while  doing  it. 

With  the  help  of  a  few  friends  and  relatives,  the  boys 
made  a  frontal  attack  on  the  haunted  house.  When  the 
repairs  and  renovations  were  completed  and  the  house 
was  furnished  with  odds  and  ends,  they  found  a  woman 
who  was  willing  to  work  in  exchange  for  her  board  and 
lodging  and  $1  per  student  per  month.  She  was  to  be  cook 
as  well  as  housemother.  All  the  rest  of  the  work— bed- 
making,  house-cleaning,  dish-washing,  the  preparation  of 
food  for  cooking— was  to  be  done  by  the  boys  on  fixed 
schedules  that  allowed  for  no  shirking  and  piled  no  bur- 
dens on  the  more  willing  ones.  All  costs  were  borne 
equally.  Some  boys  contributed  their  share  in  the  form  of 
meats  and  vegetables  from  their  farmhouses. 

From  its  inception  the  plan  was  an  unqualified  success. 
In  1933,  130  students  were  housed  in  ten  of  these  units. 
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In  1934  the  number  of  houses  had 
jumped  to  twenty  with  nearly  250 
students.  By  1936  there  were  700 
students  organized  in  cooperativ 
and  every  available  house  wit 
reach  of  the  campus  was  occupi 
by  these  young  business  men. 

With  more  students  looking  for 
non-existent  houses  the  college 
raised  a  fund  of  $100,000  to  build 
fourteen  model  houses,  each  with  a 
capacity  of  thirty-two  students 
Each  has  its  own  student  manager  who  keeps  the 
counts  and  runs  it  as  a  separate  unit.  Today  over  1 
students  are  feeding  and  housing  themselves  coope: 
lively.  And  the  majority  of  these  boys  have  no  mo 
money  than  did  250  students  who  were  obliged  to  leavi 
college  during  the  year  prior  to  the  organization  of  the 
first  cooperative. 

From  Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  the 
idea  spread  to  the  student  body  of  the  University  of  Texas. 
There  a  handful  of  boys  saw  the  idea  as  a  glimmer  of 
hope  in  a  discouraging  time.  The  first  house  was  started 
in  1936.  By  1938  Texas  had  300  young  men  and  women 
operating  fifteen  housing  units  to  save  an  actual  $25,000 
on  room  and  board. 

STUDENTS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON  WERE  IN  THE 
same  predicament  as  the  boys  at  Texas  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College.  Incomes  from  home  were  shrinking 
away  to  nothing.  Worse,  the  jobs  upon  which  so  many  of 
them  depended  to  carry  them  through  the  college  year 
were  disappearing  as  the  army  of  unemployed  grew. 

In  1933  some  of  these  boys  were  putting  up  a  desperate 
struggle.  They  lived  in  the  cheapest  of  rooms,  ate  at  the 
meanest  lunch  counters  and  too  many  times  went  to 
classes  hungry.  One  of  them  had  lived  for  two  weeks  on 
a  diet  of  bread  and  apples.  That  spring  a  lot  of  these  am- 
bitious boys  saw  no  chance  of  coming  back  the  following 
fall. 

But  in  the  university  there  were  thirty-seven  boys  who 
had  heard  of  other  colleges  where  co-op  houses  had  been 
started.  These  boys  pledged  each  other  to  return  before 
the  fall  term  opened  with  $10  apiece  to  invest. 

That  fall  they  found  a  house  they  could  rent  cheaply. 
With  their  $370  capital  they  bought  paint,  cleaning  ma- 
terials and  second-hand  furniture  and  went  to  work.  By 
the  time  school  opened  they  had  a  house  furnished  only 
with  cheap  cots,  a  few  chairs  and  tables.  But  it  meant  a 
place  to  sleep.  And  then  there  was  the  kitchen,  which 
meant  that  they  could  also  eat. 

The  first  house  was  such  a  success  that  the  second  house 
followed  immediately  on  its  heels  as  other  boys  saw  the 
first  group  getting  board  and  room,  with  good  substantial 
meals  for  $16  per  student  a  month. 

The  success  of  the  first  two  houses  brought  still  more 
expansion.  More  boys  opened  more  houses.  The  girls  at 
the  university,  not  to  be  outdone,  started  one.  This  year 
the  University  of  Washington  Cooperatives  had  operating 
equipment  worth  $20,000  and  were  doing  a  business  of 
over  $100,000. 

The  individual  houses,  each  with  its  own  governing 
body,  remain.  But  in  the  center  has  grown  up  a  parent 
organization,  run  by  directors  elected  from  the  various 
groups.  The  individual  kitchens  (Continued  on  page  406) 
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THROUGH  NEIGHBORS'  DOORWAYS 


Dreaming- Whose  Watermelyon  ? 

by  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 

IT  COULDN'T  HAVE  BEEN  AMOS  V  ANDY,  BECAUSE  I  HEARD 
the  story  before  either  of  them  was  born— not  that  it 

liters.  Anyway  it  was  two  colored  lads,  lying  in  the  sun 
somewhere  down  south  where  sun  is  sun  and  siestas  are 
endemic  regardless  of  race.  One  of  these  boys  just  awak- 
ened from  his  nap  said,  yawning: 

"Ah  jus'  now  been  seein'  an'  partakin'  of  de  mos' 
;crumptious  watermelyon.  Eatin'  it,  yassah.  Believe  you 
me,  boy,  dat  was  some  watermelyon!" 

"Whar'd  you  see  dattar  watermelyon?" 

"Right  in  de  middle  of  a  dream  whar  Ah  jus'  now 
been." 

T)idn'  you  give  me  none  o'  dattar  melyon?" 

"Not  me,  no  suh.  Besides,  you  wasn't  in  de  presence  o' 

dat  melyon.  Ah  didn't  dream  you  at  all." 
"Why  didn't  you  call  me  to  dat  presence,  like  Ah  would 

call  your 

"Like  you  would  call  me?  Huh!  Man,  when  Ah  dreams 
a  melyon  like  dattar  one,  Ah  don't  call  nobody— 'specially 
nobody  wid  a  melyon-appetite  like  you  got." 

^'Ah  figgered  we  was  friends." 

"So  we  is;  but  friendship  stops  consid'able  on  de  out- 
side of  any  such  a  watermelyon.  Besides,  an'  mo'over— " 

'Besides  an'  mo'over  what?" 

"Besides  an'  mo'over,  also  however  .  .  .  Yo'  kin  jus' 
git  busy  an'  dream  yo'se'f  a  watermelyon  of  yo'  own  " 

Thus  far  the  Authorized  Version;  but  for  purposes  of 
my  own  which  will  appear,  like  other  redactors  of  impor- 
tant scriptures,  I  spuriously  amplify  the  conversation- 

But  s'posin'  dey's  on'y  one  watermelyon  dat  kin  git 
dreamed? 

"Den   yo'  better  look   out  an'  don'  let  me  ketch   yo' 
dreamm'  aroun'  dat  melyon  o'  mine!" 
This  classic  of  dream-literature  recurred  to  me  lately 
heard   that  Adolf   Hitler    was   supposed   to   be 
dreamm'  aroun'"  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
:  say  the  Hohenstaufen   days  of  the  late  twelfth  and 
early  thirteenth  centuries.  The  swelling  of  that  head  might 
easily  lead  him  to  envisage  a  German  Empire  at  its  mini- 
mum coterminous  with  that  of  Charlemagne  —  anyway 
matching   the   Western    Empire   of  800-and-odd    When 
these  dictator-boys  get  to   dreaming,   to  say   nothing  of 
doing,  there's  no  telling  where  they  will  stop. 

BUT  THERE'S  ANOTHER  EMPIRE-DREAMER  EXTANT  IN  THOSE 
;eneral  parts,  yclept  Benito  Mussolini;  a  doughty  dreamer 
ie,  and  it  is  no  secret  that  his  imagination  plays  with  the 
on  of  the  really  ancient  Roman  Empire,  which  fell 
)erore  the  barbarians,  German  and  other,  in  and  about  the 
h  century.  The  territories,  the  peoples,  the  resources, 
there  for  the  picking-if  one  dares  and  is  able- 
ludmg  the  great  Mediterranean  Sea  which  the  Romans 
1  to  call  Mare  Nostrum,  "Our  Ocean."  Only  just  now 
e  reached  across  the  Adriatic  from  the  heel  of  the  "Ital- 
in  Boot    at  Brindisi  and  picked  for  himself  that  strategi- 
ally  important  scrap  of  the  old   Roman  Prefecture   of 
llyncum    latterly    known    as    Albania;    thus    clinching 
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against   all   comers,  for   the   time   being,   control   of   the 
Adriatic.  For  the  time  being,  and  not  quite  against  all 

Tmei"V  V  £C  Adriatk  is  sti11  acces'ible  from  the  north, 
through  the  Brenner  Pass  to  Trieste  and  Fiume.  And  in 
that  Pass  at  this  moment  Romans  and  Germans  face  each 
other  with  nothing  to  keep  them  from  conflict  but  prom- 
ises. Alanc  the  Visigoth  was  a  German;  he  and  his  hordes 
came  round  that  way  and  overland  from  Greece,  and  in 
the  Year  of  Our  Lord  410  he  sacked  Rome.  That  was  after 
period  of  pseudo-friendly  backing-and-filling  not  alto- 
gether unlike  that  going  on  now.  You  would  find  it  enter- 
tammg  and  instructive  to  read  about  all  that  in  chapters 
XXX  and  XXXI  of  Gibbon's  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire."  From  such  and  collateral  reading  you 
will  discover  (as  Mussolini  perhaps  has  not,  though  I  sus- 
pect he  is  beginning  to  sense  it  too  late)  that  through- 
out  history    Romans    and    Germans    have    mixed    their 
affairs  usually  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Romans. 

COGITATING  UPON  THESE  MATTERS,  I  DREW  FOR  MYSELF  A 
rough  sketch,  designed  to  show  how  the  Hohenstaufen 
stage  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  would  look,  superim- 
posed upon  what  Mussolini  in  his  most  expansive  dream 
might  consider  his  own  minimum.  That  sketch,  repro- 
duced herewith,  makes  no  pretense  of  historical  or  geo- 
graphical accuracy  in  detail.  The  territories  in  either  of 
those  ancient  jurisdictions  shifted  constantly  with  vague 

^"rmu^?  map  mUSt  dePend  uP°n  the  Peri°d  repre- 
sented. While  I  vouch  for  the  truth  in  the  main,  this  draw- 
ing is  a  diagram,  as  it  were  symbolic.  All  allowances 
made,  it  shows  two  things  anyway;  one  that  the  German- 
uled I  Holy  Roman  Empire  covered  not  merely  the  heart 
Mussolini  s  dream-empire  surrounding  the  Mediter- 
ranean Basin  but  the  whole  of  present-day  Italy,  which  in 
this  picture  looks  not  so  much  like  a  boot  kicking  any- 
thing as  like  a  tail,  subject  to  being  wagged 

Even  as  I  write  comes  announcement  of  a  definite  po- 
itical  and  military  alliance  between  Germany  and  Italy 
though  it  does  not  appear  clearly  in  what  way  or  degree 

is  amplifies  the  understanding  existing  already.  Nor  may 


Europe  before  the  Barbarian  Inraslona 
Hohenstoufenl  about  1200  A.I 
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one  forget  that  prior  to  1914  there  existed  a  similar  en- 
tente between  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy 
— which  in  the  showdown  turned  out  to  be  not  worth  the 
hot  air  consumed  in  the  interchange.  The  Germans  are 
well  aware  of  that  repudiation,  and  the  whole  world 
knows  the  junk  value  of  Mussolini's  oral  promises  or  sig- 
nature on  scraps  of  paper.  At  the  same  time  it  is  reported 
that  the  Italian  frontier  fortifications  and  garrisons  are 
under  "inspection"  by  German  military  technicians.  The 
Italian  army  from  the  beginning  has  been  restive  and 
jealous  under  fascist  political  control — the  last  time  I  was 
in  Italy  I  heard  them  talk  about  it  in  a  manner  which 
would  have  been  regarded  as  "seditious."  Both  army  and 
people  have  lacked  enthusiasm  for  the  adventures  into 
which  the  Hitler-Mussolini  intrigue  has  enticed  them  at 
ruinous  cost  in  both  treasure  and  human  life.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  while  the  German  press  hails  the  intensified 
alliance  as  hard-and-fast,  the  Italian  insists  that  Italy  has 
not  surrendered  freedom  of  action.  Upon  what  day,  how 
soon,  will  the  Italian  army  find  itself  under  the  command 
of  those  German  "inspectors,"  pulling  German  chestnuts 
out  of  the  fire  at  Italy's  expense? 

AND  MUSSOLINI'S  OWN  "DREAM-MELYON,"  THE  ANCIENT  Ro- 
man Empire — what  becomes  of  it?  For  example,  Ru- 
mania, coveted  and  perhaps  to  be  grabbed  by  Hitler,  was 
Roman;  hence  the  name  of  both  the  country  and  its 
language.  Most  of  Czechoslovakia  was  included  in  the 
ancient  Roman  domain.  In  the  excavations  under  the 
palace-castle  at  Prague,  with  my  own  eyes  I  saw  the  very 
earthwork  with  its  original  oaken  reinforcement,  built 
by  the  Romans  of  Julius  Caesar's  time.  It  is  German  now. 

Private  advices  from  Italy  more  than  whisper  that  in 
truth  Mussolini  is  personally  sick  at  heart,  and  rages 
helplessly  over  the  shape  that  things  have  taken.  At  what 
price,  for  a  temperament,  an  ambition,  a  passion  for 
"watermelyon-dreaming"  such  as  his,  the  irrevocable  loss 
of  the  front  of  the  stage,  the  spotlight  in  which  he  thought 
to  strut  as  the  world's  prime  Holy  Terror?  As  in  my  hasty 
sketch  .  .  .  Italy  again  as  of  old,  the  ignominious  tail  of 
the  German  dog? 

Signor  Mussolini  is  said  to  be  a  student  and  admiring 
disciple  of  Niccolo  Machiavelli  (who,  it  is  worthwhile  to 
remember,  had  considerable  traffic  with  the  Germans, 
writing  a  report  about  them,  and  was  put  to  torture  under 
suspicion  of  treasonable  conspiracy  against  the  Florentine 
Medici).  Certainly  Mussolini  shows  signs  of  having 
adopted  at  least  this  much  of  Machiavelli's  cynical  politi- 
cal philosophy: 

He  (the  Prince)  must  therefore  keep  his  mind  ready  to 
shift  as  the  winds  and  tides  of  fortune  turn.  .  .  .  He  ought 
not  to  quit  good  courses  if  he  can  help  it;  but  he  should  know 
how  to  follow  evil  courses  if  he  must. 

But  he  seems  to  have  missed  altogether  Machiavelli's 
warning  to  the  Prince:  Never  ally  yourself  with  a  man 
stronger  than  yourself. 

THESE  "WATERMELYON  DREAMS" — VISIONS  OF  EMPIRE,  OF 
rule  for  its  own  sake  and  the  glory  and  profit  of  the 
rulers,  over  great  regions,  even  far  distant  ones  and  peo- 
ples in  no  way  related  or  homogeneous;  for  the  exploita- 
tion of  resources  including  human  labor  enslaved  by  the 
conquerors;  or  of  the  imposition  of  some  "ideology,"  re- 
ligious, political  or  whatnot— from  the  earliest  times  to 
this  day  have  filled  the  world  with  blood  and  cruelty. 
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There  used  to  be  no  pretense  about  it.  Only  in  recent 
times,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  the  grabbers  thought  it  need- 
ful to  camouflage  their  grabbing  with  applesauce.  Alex- 
ander and  Caesar  and  all  the  rest  of  them  just  went  out 
and  took  all  that  they  could  get  away  with,  without  any 
nauseating  hypocritical  mouthings  about  "benevolent  as- 
similation." 

Crocodile  tears  flow  down  Herr  Hitler's  nose  about  the 
iniquities  of  the  Versailles  Treaty — which  God  knows 
was  wicked  enough;  definitely  intended  to  ruin  beyond 
rescue  all  that  the  World  War  left  of  Germany — yet  he 
overlooks  the  incomparably  worse  imposition  of  the  tem- 
porarily victorious  Germans  upon  Russia  at  Brest-Litovsk 
a  year  before,  the  "peace  by  violence"  compared  with 
which  that  concluded  at  Versailles  was  a  milk-and-water 
affair.  Under  it,  the  Germans  undertook  to  appropriate 
more  than  one  third  of  Russia's  population,  almost  a  third 
of  her  agricultural  land,  more  than  half  of  her  industrial 
establishments  and  nearly  90  percent  of  her  coal  produc- 
tion. A  little  later,  temporarily  conquered  Rumania  was 
even  more  ruthlessly  dismembered  and  emasculated  for 
the  benefit  of  Bulgaria  and  Hungary;  the  Caucasus  was 
turned  over  to  Turkey,  at  that  time  Germany's  ally.  In 
Berlin  ten  years  ago  a  German  officer  of  high  rank  said 
to  me:  "I  do  not  bewail  the  Versailles  Treaty,  knowing 
as  I  do  how  it  would  have  gone  with  our  enemies  had  we 
won  the  war." 

BEHIND  ALL  THIS,  THE  PEOPLE.  ALBANIA,  FOR  A  PATHETIC  IN- 
stance,  under  its  various  tyrannies  still  primitive,  has  been 
nominally  independent,  Turkish,  Visigothic,  Illyrian,  Ro- 
man, semi-Greek  or  Macedonian — as  far  back  as  you  like 
to  go — yet  forever  the  plaything  of  the  conquerors.  So  it 
is  with  the  human  beings  everywhere;  doing  the  best  they 
can  to  contrive  some  kind  of  living  while  the  empire- 
dreamers  wave  their  flags  over  their  pitiful  heads.  In  no 
instance  that  occurs  to  me  has  the  rule  of  an  empire  over 
distant  lands  been  of  sensible  benefit  to  the  people  ruled, 
of  real  profit  to  the  rulers,  or  a  contribution  to  the  peace 
of  the  world.  I  cannot  offhand  place  or  verify  these  words 
which  in  one  of  my  notebooks  I  find  attributed  to 
Georges  Clemenceau  as  of  the  time  of  the  Versailles  peace 
conference;  but  they  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter: 

We  must  give  up  our  empires,  and  all  hope  of  empire.  You, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  you  English,  will  have  to  come  out  of 
India,  for  example;  we  French  shall  have  to  come  out  of 
North  Africa;  and  you  Americans,  Mr.  President,  must  get 
out  of  the  Philippines  and  Puerto  Rico  and  leave  Cuba  alone 
— and  Mexico. 

Oh,  we  can  all  go  to  them  and  other  countries,  but  as 
tourists,  traders,  travelers;  we  cannot  any  more  govern  or 
exploit  or  have  the  inside  track  of  them.  We  can  not  possess 
the  keys  to  trade  routes  and  spheres  of  influence.  And,  yes, 
we  shall  have  to  tear  down  our  tariff  walls  and  open  the 
whole  world  to  free  trade  and  traffic. 

These  are  some  of  the  costs  of  permanent  peace;  these  are 
the  sacrifices  we,  the  dominant  powers,  would  have  to  make. 
It  is  very  expensive,  peace.  .  .  . 

Herr  Hitler  scored  one  bullseye  in  his  reply  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  appeal  for  a  conference  table  as  the  agency 
for  solving  international  disputes.  He  reminds  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  League  of  Nations — "the  greatest  conference 
table  the  world  ever  has  seen"— and  pointed  out  that  it 
was  primarily  Mr.  Roosevelt's  own  country  which  be- 
trayed the  idea,  displaying  its  own  disbelief  in  it  by  refus- 
ing to  participate. 
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OF    WHAT   VALUE    IS    THE   MODERN    NOVEL    ON    A    SOCIAL   THEME? 

By  what  criteria  shall  we  judge  such  contributions  to  the 
eople  s  awareness  of  human  suffering  and  to  the  willful  anger 
it  sets  us  about  a  cure?  This  crisis-age  is  ripe  for  many  such 
social  novels,  cheap  or  fine,  false  or  true,  and  we  shall  need 
meal  yardsticks  for  their  measuring.  The  standards  we  may 
lustly  erect  are  four:  the  author  must  present  a  true  case  story 
to  carry  his  characters  and  drama;  he  must  have  the  principal 
*»  Of  the  novelist  for  story  telling;  he  must  reveal  that  his 
t  singular  but  general,  not  unique  but  typical;  and  he 
must  have  the  appeals  that  will  get  his  book  widely  read,  for 
jfaout  a  popular  audience  his  influence  will  be  narrow  and 
indirect.  Fortunately  we  can  experiment  with  our  tests  on  the 
recent  offerings  of  H.  G.  Wells  and  John  Steinbeck 
tatlsTth  °ffRud  Whitlow  Mr.  Wells's  dictator  'to  end  die- 
is  that  of  a  self-centered  will  that  cannot  endure  the  idea 
of  superiors  above  him,  and  so  stumbles  on  the  doctrine  of 
social  salvation  through  the  common  sense  of  the  common 
man.  He  becomes  a  symbol  that  enlists  the  aid  of  diverse  t- 
ents  among  Mr.  Wells's  long-hoped-for  "intellectual  Site"  who 
11  W|?rS'  Str       '  mutiny>  and  conquests  that  destroy  or  re- 
e  clutter  of  outworn  institutions,  provide  the  brains 
ms  to  take  over  world  economy,  military  power  by 
education  and  propaganda.  Thus  comes  the  clean 

»,  w'  'u°VC  S  d  State  of  the  old  Wellsian  vision.  Rud' 

low  World  Trustee  aloof  in  a  noble  palace,  is  seized  with  the 
occupational  disease  of  dictators,  delusions 'of  grandeur,  com 
-ated  by  sex,  and  is  killed  by  a  scientist  to  end  his  cruel 
authority  now  exercised  on  a  world  scale.  The  "masterful 

go  on  building  the  perfect  State. 

By  his  resort  to  prophecy  Mr.  Wells  escapes  any  test  of  his 
ase-for  his  invention  of  a  super-dictator  is  just  as  good  as 
mybody  s-or  its  typical  character,  for  by  thesis  happily  there 
need  be  only  one.  His  Rud,  the  Holy  Terror,  anfhb  blue 
ts  of  our  future  did  not  happen  to  convince  me.  What  I 
enjoyed  were  the  (too  rare)  triumphs  of  his  familiar  skills  as  a 
lovehst    over    incessant    speculation    and    criticism    spoken 
ny  mouths  you  are  bewildered  as  to  what  Mr. 
jome  of  the  characters,  dialogue,  suspense  and 
r I  MSRSty  r  rem        us  of  the  fascinations  of  Tono-Bungay 
rib      f  K     "/'  bUL  the  ^ing  Pr°Phet  is  more  interested  in 
ie  play  of  his  ideas  than  in  the  task  of  composing  great  fiction, 
s  in  the  bite  and  stimulus  of  his  critical  intuition  about 
Dncrete  social  situations  that  most  people  will  find  the  appeal 
the  book;  and  in  the  false  hope,  perhaps,  that  Mr.  Wells  has 
ie  a  colossal  caricature  of  our  present  dictators.  What  a 
d  job  he  could  have  done  with  that!  But  his  speculations 
'  not  offer  much  leading  as  to  what  we  can  do  now  with  real 
ictators  and  the  present  threat  of  what  he  foresees  as  rhr 
nevitable  War  of  the  Ideologies. 

THE  GRAPES  OF  WRATH"  ,s  PROPHECY  IN  THE  SENSE  THAT 
tembeck  foresees  revolt  unless  society  is  moved  to  do  some- 
ing  about  the  sufferings  of  plain  humans,  outcast  by  a 
hanging  rural  economy,  and  being  prepared  to  trample  out 
vintage  of  despair.  Moved  by  deep  compassion    he 
ecord    these  sufferings  in  the  case  story  of  the  Joad  family, 
nth  an  angry  and  often  brutal  naturalism  designed  to  trans- 
ition to  us,  and  to  make  us  do  something.  It  is  a  so- 
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cial  document,  but  also  a  novel,  and  not  a  tract  or  symposium. 
Steinbeck  has  learned  what  all  first  rate  novelists  learn— that 
you  must  project  your  tiny  humans  against  a  significant  social 
background  to  give  them  meaning.  His  background  is  of  first 
magnitude— the  changes  in  land  ownership,  work  on  the  land, 
and  machine  cultivation  by  a  kind  of  factory  system,  that  are' 
dislocating  the  whole  culture  of  the  southern  half  of  the  United 
States.  The  Joads  are  "tractored  out"  of  their  forty  acres  in 
Jklahoma,  after  drought  and  debt  have  broken  them  down. 
They  put  goods  and  family  into  a  rickety  truck  and  join  the 
unhappy  migrant  horde  on  Route  66,  the  via  dolorosa  for  them 
and  their  kind.  They  disintegrate  as  a  family  and  even  as 
humans  in  California  where  the  many-acred,  one-crop  food 
factories,  with  their  seasonal  peaks  of  labor-hunger  and  labor- 
hatred,  shunt  them  around  and  strip  them  of  home,  life  health 
and  dignity. 

But  this  background  is  revealed  only  in  rare  chapters  where 
the  author,  again  with  the  wisdom  of  the  true  novelist,  asserts 
his  right  to  stand  aside  and  become  the  Greek  chorus,  com- 
menting in  rhythmic  prose  on  his  theme,  now  on  the  caravan 
of  dispossessed,  now  on  the  human  price  of  the  California  land 
system.  All  else  is  centered  on  his  case,  his  hero,  the  Joad 
family.  The  tale  is  so  terrifically  channeled  that  it  seems  at 
times  exaggerated  and  unreal— our  eyes  never  leave  the  road, 
the  family,  the  goal  of  a  job— but  it  gains  a  smashing  unity  of 
effect. 

His  case  work  is  incomplete:   it  disregards  heredity  that 
might  account  for  the  failure  of  the  Joads  as  farmers,  and  the 
psychology  of  certain  members,  like  Uncle  John  with  his  guilt- 
sense.  It  seems  impossible  that  all  these  tragedies  could  happen 
to  one  family,  but  Steinbeck  would  answer  that  all  of  these 
sufferings  happened  to  somebody,  and  many  of  them  to  every- 
body among  the  migrants.  The  novelist's  rights  of  selection 
and  synthesis  to  follow  his  own  pattern  and  slant  are  his  jus- 
:incation.  But  this  selection  may  confuse  the  reader  between 
the  real  and  the  invented.  This  risk  is  inherent  in  social  novels 
Steinbeck  has  the  gifts  of  a  real  novelist.  His  seeing  eye  and 
sponge-like  memory  provide  him  with  rich  details  to  register 
an  event  or  atmosphere.  He  can  show  the  importance  of  the 
automobile  m  terms  of  gaskets  and  shims.  He  can  surround  us 
with  dust  and  heat  and  rain.  He  sees  ugliness  and  suffering 
with  painful  vision,  because,  I  think,  of  his  compassion  for 
talks  because  they  are  unhappy,  not  because  of  their  worth, 
s  style  is  transparent  and  flexible,  rich  in  understatement- 
and  his  dialogue  is  natural,  earthy,  and  convincing  though  it 
may  not  always  be  an  exact  transfer  of  the  popular  idiorn   Of 
necessity  he  makes  inarticulate  people  articulate,  but  within 
the  conventions  we  must  grant  a  novelist. 

Because  his  hero  is  the  Joad  family,  his  characters  are  in- 
complete, drawn  as  cell-elements  of  the  whole,  or  as  environ- 
ing people  who  influence  the  family  destiny.  There  is  no  rich 
gallery  of  figures  such  as  Sinclair  Lewis  painted  in  "Arrow- 
smith.  Ma  Joad  is  full-drawn  as  a  moving  human  because  she 
is  the  center,  the  eternal  mother  resisting  the  centrifugal  forces 
that  threaten  her  family.  Tom  is  real,  so  you  can  foresee  him 
and  love  him,  as  the  instinctive  seeker  for  justice.  But  on  the 
desi in  °k  'S  interested  in  People  as  symbols  in  his 

Are  Steinbeck's  real  gifts  used  to  present  a  general  truth  or 
just  to  spin  a  bitter  story  that  will  be  talked  about  and  sold? 
In  a  report  on  Unemployment  and  Relief"  from  a  Senate 
Committee  of  the  /5th  Congress,  I  found  a  paper  by  Prof. 
Paul  Taylor  of  the  University  of  California  on  this  precise 
heme.  He  says  that  between  June  15,  1935  and  December  31 
1937,  more  than  221,000  persons,  belonging  to  parties  "in  need 

?n  T9a3T™  ^  ymen/\ Cntered  CaHf°r™  by  ™tor  veh"  le 
In  1936,  90  percent  of  the  reported  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in 
California  were  among  rural  migrants;  over  27  percent  of  the 
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children  have  malnutritional  defects,  many  of  which  cannot  be 
corrected  because  of  low  family  incomes,  and  15.8  percent 
were  getting  no  milk.  Steinbeck  translates  such  statistics  into 
terms  of  the  Joads,  and  if  the  picture  is  distressing  so  are  the 

facts. 

On  the  economic  changes,  the  report  says  that  in  ten  cotton 
states  in  1930  the  proportion  of  tractors  was  12.2  and  in  1937 
was  18.5  percent;  and  later  that  the  evils  in  California  occur 
where  large  scale  farming  obtains.  I  quote:  "The  serious  dis- 
placement now  in  progress  in  the  wake  of  the  all-purpose 
farm  tractor  has  been  scarcely  noticed."  Mr.  Steinbeck  has 
noticed  it,  and  for  a  large  audience.  "The  conditions  under 
which  these  migrants  live  frequently  beggars  description."  Mr. 
Steinbeck  disagrees,  in  619  pages. 

Our  fourth  test — will  the  social  novel  be  read — is  already 
answered.  The  book  is  a  best  seller  in  fifty-seven  cities;  our 
lending  library  has  sixty  copies  out.  Why  people  want  to  read 
it  is  not  easily  answered.  There  is  the  appeal  of  an  unknown 
level  of  life;  of  the  suspense  of  a  trek  with  the  hope  that  the 
Joads  will  somehow  get  a  break;  of  the  frankness  of  Steinbeck 
in  recording  sex  events  and  natural  functions  that,  to  me,  are 
overemphasized  whatever  the  claims  of  a  full  recording  may 
be.  We  become  preoccupied  with  the  preoccupations  of  these 
natural  folks,  and  may  forget  the  real  theme.  It  may  be  read 
because  the  conscience  of  America  is  more  awake  than  we 
think. 

In  any  event,  this  book  will  add  to  that  general  store  of 
knowledge  that  seems  prerequisite  for  social  reform.  We  wish, 
however,  that  some  philanthropist  would  get  a  popular  in- 
terpreter of  social  events  to  digest  the  Senate  report  into  a 
readable  booklet  with  pictures,  and  provide  a  copy  for  every 
reader  of  "The  Grapes  of  Wrath."  There  would  be  more  hope, 
then,  that  emotion  might  be  channeled  into  action.  Knowledge 
must  supplement  anger. 

Economics  in  the  Totalitarian  States 

COMPARATIVE  ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS,  by  William  N.  Loucks  and  J. 
Weldon  Hoot.  Harper.  838  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Suney  Graphic. 

THIS    ACCOUNT    OF    SOCIALIST    ASPIRATIONS    AND    THE    ECONOMIC 

practices  of  communism  and  fascism  is  detailed,  rich  in  ma- 
terial, admirably  fair,  and  almost  entirely  sound. 

An  important  qualification  is  required,  however.  While  the 
book  aptly  judges  the  various  systems  in  the  light  of  their 
own  objectives  and  thus  outlines  political  institutions  and 
philosophical  backgrounds,  it  seems  certain  to  increase  the  read- 
er's bewilderment  by  leaving  him  without  the  guidance  of  any 
political  or  moral  values.  The  discussion  is  vague  and  inade- 
quate in  defining  dictatorship  as  the  concentration  of  political 
power  in  the  executive;  or  in  choosing  as  a  criterion  of  democ- 
racy the  response  to  popular  will — which  is  used  by  the  dic- 
tatorships to  justify  their  democratic  claims  and  therefore 
cannot  serve  to  distinguish  genuine  democracy  from  these 
shams.  The  sketchy  remarks  on  philosophies  are  no  better. 
Marxian  dialectic  is  presented  as  strict  economic  determinism, 
as  if  the  problem  of  revolutionary  responsibility  did  not  occupy 
its  center.  Nietzsche  appears  as  a  propagandist  of  violence,  no 
sense  of  the  depth  of  the  human  problem  in  him  is  visible. 
Finally,  orthodox  Christianity  is  defined  as  a  philosophy  of 
decadence.  Is  not  this  exactly  what  the  Nazis  say?  And  does 
Christian  emphasis  on  the  inherent  injustice  of  man  really 
appear  unintelligible  and  far-fetched  today? 

In  the  presentation  of  economic  doctrines,  facts,  and  institu- 
tions, the  authors  are  on  safer  ground.  To  these  as  to  almost 
all  writers  on  Marxism,  the  Marxian  theory  of  the  economic 
crisis  is  unknown  and  they  substitute  for  it  the  underconsump- 
tion theory  of  Rodbertus  and  Hobson.  They  argue  that  wages 
would  so  rise  with  the  standard  of  living  as  to  swallow  up 
profits,  and  ignore  Marx's  contention  that  this  would  be  pre- 
vented by  dismissals.  On  the  other  hand,  they  omit  the  theory 
of  production  prices,  where  the  principle  of  labor  value  proves 
really  untenable.  These  writers  correctly  state  that  the  applica- 


tion of  the  marginal  productivity  theory  to  a  socialist  economy 
is  irreconcilable  with  all-inclusive  planning,  but  they  are  not 
familiar  enough  with  recent  literature  to  realize  how  the  two 
principles  are  delimited  against  each  other  and  made  inter- 
locking. For  the  paradoxical  fact  that  the  Soviet  economy  re- 
gards profit  as  a  normal  yardstick  of  efficiency  they  accept  the 
futile  Russian  explanation  and  fail  to  see  that  it  presupposes 
a  productive  function  of  capital. 
New  School  for  Social  Research  EDUARD  HEIMANN 

Human  Reproduction 

THE    NATURAL    HISTORY    OF    POPULATION,    by    Raymond    Pearl. 
Oxford  University  Press.  416  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

FOR  WELL  OVER  THIRTY  YEARS,  DR.  PEARL  HAS  PRODUCED  STUDIES 

and  essays  concerned  with  the  fundamental  problems  of  repro- 
duction, of  life  and  of  death.  These  problems  he  has  ap- 
proached first  and  foremost  as  naturalist  and  as  biologist.  His 
first  studies  in  reproduction  described  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ments with  lower  forms — the  domestic  fowl  and  the  fruit  fly. 
Later,  his  studies  extended  into  the  human  field.  Of  greatest 
popular  interest  were  his  studies  of  the  logistic  curve  as  a 
means  to  describe  and  forecast  population  growth.  These  were 
followed  by  investigations  into  differential  fertility  and,  more 
recently,  by  detailed  researches  into  the  relationship  between 
contraception  and  fertility,  undertaken  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Milbank  Memorial  Fund. 

In  this  volume,  Dr.  Pearl  has  brought  together,  as  far  as 
space  has  permitted,  the  results  of  his  own  work  and  the  work 
of  others  into  one  systematic  treatise.  He  has  combed  the 
literature  on  population  as  it  has  never  been  done  before  and 
has  produced  a  coordinated  survey  of  the  factors  which  affect 
human  reproduction  today. 

In  the  first  chapter,  the  author  sets  forth  the  biological  back- 
grounds. The  three  general  principles  which  activate  all  living 
matter  are  the  individual  urge  to  survive,  the  urge  to  repro- 
duce, and  the  presence  of  variability  between  individual  organ- 
isms. To  these  he  adds  a  fourth  factor,  namely,  environment. 
The  author  admits  that  "at  the  present  time  altruism,  as  a 
principle,  has  a  significance  in  the  biology  of  population  of  the 
first  order  of  importance,"  but  that  "the  essence  of  the  mat- 
ter ...  is  the  physical  impossibility  of  the  indefinitely  continu- 
ous and  synchronous  growth  of  both  population  and  altruistic 
behavior  in  a  spatially  limited  universe."  This  conflict  creeps 
out  again  and  again  in  this  volume. 

The  second  chapter,  devoted  to  a  presentation  of  essential 
statistical  data  bearing  on  human  fertility,  begins  with  a  care- 
ful distinction  between  fecundity  and  fertility.  Variations  in 
fertility  among  individuals  are  ascribed  to  individual  differ- 
ences in  sexual  desire,  innate  reproductive  capacity,  the  span 
of  reproductive  life,  the  litter  size,  frequency  of  coitus,  the 
frequency  of  occurrence  of  conception  as  related  to  the  degree 
of  physiological  possibility  for  becoming  pregnant,  reproduc- 
tive wastage,  and  the  prevalence  of  contraceptive  efforts.  Here 
we  learn  that  the  primary  indirect  motivating  forces  which 
influence  the  variability  of  fertility  are  economic  circumstances, 
density  of  population,  religion  and  other  folkways.  This  chap- 
ter is,  perhaps,  the  chief  contribution  of  the  volume,  for  it  sets 
forth  in  a  clear  and  well  digested  form  the  valuable  results  of 
the  author's  studies  on  fertility. 

Chapter  III  contains  a  detailed  discussion  of  human  and 
animal  reproductive  patterns.  The  chapter  shows  how  far 
human  reproduction  has  fallen  below  its  capacity.  Pearl  esti- 
mates that  "only  about  10  percent  of  the  women  in  the  United 
States  physiologically  potentially  capable  of  reproduction  actu- 
ally reproduced  in  the  year  1930."  The  reproduction  pattern  of 
women  in  the  United  States  is  "widely  divergent  from  that 
theoretically  characteristic  of  mammals  lower  in  the  evolution- 
ary scale."  The  colored  population  is  closest  to  the  animal  pat- 
tern in  reproducing  early  and  more  adequately. 

In  the  next  two  chapters,  attention  is  given  to  the  extent  of 
contraceptive  effort  in  the  American  population  and  to  the 
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effects  upon  natural  fertility  of  contraceptive  efforts.  These 
chapters  are  largely  descriptions  of  the  special  studies  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Pearl  and  his  associates  over  a  period  of  years. 
On  the  basis  of  his  sample  of  white  women  married  once  only 
and  free  of  gynecological  disease,  the  author  estimates  that 
from  55  to  60  percent  of  the  general  population  from  which 
the  sample  was  drawn  had  practised  contraception  in  some 
form  or  other.  As  a  result  of  these  studies,  Dr.  Pearl  concludes 
that  "if  it  were  not  for  the  effect  of  contraceptive  efforts  and 
the  practice  of  criminal  abortion,  together  with  correlated  hab- 
its as  to  postponement  of  marriage,  there  would  apparently  be 
little  or  no  significant  differential  fertility  as  between  economic, 
educational,  or  religious  classes  of  urban  American  married 
couples." 

The  last  chapter  concerns  itself  with  world  population — 
past,  present  and  future.  Surprisingly  enough,  estimates  of 
future  population  are  based  largely  on  the  logistic  curve  which 
the  author  popularized  some  years  ago.  Why  does  the  author 
continue  to  offer  the  results  obtained  from  the  application  of 
a  method  which  recent  developments  in  the  population  litera- 
ture have  quite  thoroughly  discredited?  Other  methods  are 
available  which  take  much  more  closely  into  account  the  fun- 
damental factors  bearing  on  population  growth.  Few  students 
of  population  would  today  attempt  a  national  or  international 
population  forecast  without  considering  the  trends  in  age- 
specific  fertility  and  mortality.  I  confess  that  in  the  light  of 
recent  developments  in  the  literature,  Dr.  Pearl's  continued 
reliance  on  the  logistic  smacks  of  intellectual  stubbornness. 

In  closing,  Dr.  Pearl  essays  the  dual  role  of  biologist  and 
sociologist.  His  skill  as  biologist  is  his  great  virtue  but  this 
very  talent  leads  him  into  serious  divagations  in  writing  a  book 
on  population  with  its  social  implications.  Thus,  throughout 
the  text,  we  find  covert  and  sly  digs  at  humanitarian  impulses. 
Throughout  this  work,  but  more  especially  at  the  close,  he 
appears  to  deplore  the  efforts  which  civilized  people  take  with 
their  lame  and  halt,  the  young  and  the  old  and  the  unem- 
sloyed.  He  does  not  quite  say  so,  but  he  seems  to  imply  that 
most  of  our  troubles  arise  from  our  sense  of  responsibility  for 
the  other  fellow.  When  Dr.  Pearl  is  on  his  guard,  he  avoids 
he  usual  pitfalls  of  the  eugenists  who  would  solve  the  prob- 
ems  of  population  by  breeding  out  the  so-called  poorer  stocks, 
is  not  at  all  convinced  of  the  innate  superiority  of  the  well- 
off  and  the  well-born.  But  off  his  guard  he  likes  to  take  a 
crack  at  philanthropy  or  the  kind  of  concern  which  animates 
good  people  everywhere.  Perhaps  it  makes  Dr.  Pearl  feel  better 
o  write  like  one  born  to  the  purple;  but  one  might  wish  that 
ic  were  as  skilled  a  sociologist  as  he  is  a  biologist. 

In  spite  of  which,  Dr.  Pearl  has  produced  a  fine  book — a 
itting  product  of  one  of  America's  most  gifted  thinkers. 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  Louis  I.  DUBLIN 

When  Business  Needs  a  Friend 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  FOR  BUSINESS,  by  Milton   Wright.  Whittlesey 
House.  346  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

S   BUSINESS   ON    ITS    LAST   LEGS?    THIS  IS  THE  QUESTION  THAT  DIS- 

turbs  more  and  more  members  of  the  business  community  in 
our  country. 

They  hear  of  the  progress  of  totalitarian  government  abroad. 
Some  of  them  have  outgrown  the  illusion  that  fascism  is  good 
for  business.  They  have  heard  too  many  gruesome  stories 
ibout  how  Italian  and  German  business  men  are  required  to 
cnuckle  under  to  the  requirements  of  party  propagandists, 
>arty  politicians,  government  officials  and  generals.  Commu- 
lism  has  refused  to  disappear  in  Russia;  at  least  it  has  stub- 
bornly refused  to  restore  private  business  enterprise.  Hence  the 
msiness  man  is  strangely  sober:  communism  and  fascism  are 
•ecognized  as  common  enemies  of  a  business  society. 

This  puts  business  men  in  the  surviving  democracies  on  the 
pot.  They  are  puzzled  and  perplexed  about  where  to  turn. 

In  this  state  of  anxiety  there  is  one  group  of  specialists  who 
re  doing  a  prosperous  business.  They  are  telling  other  busi- 
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"It  might  with  equal  effect  be  called  'The 
Life  and  Death  of  an  American  Town'." 

—  N.  Y.  TIMES 

ELLIOT  PAUL'S 

most  exciting  and  dramatic  novel 

HE  STARS 


STRIPES 


FOR  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
who  have  found  themselves,  in  the  last  few 
years,  directly  in  the  line  of  fire  between  oppos- 
ing forces  in  industrial  conflicts,  Elliot  Paul's 
new  novel  will  have  a  special  significance  and 
appeal.  It  tells  the  story  of  a  little  New  England 
town;  of  what  happened  when  one  man,  the 
factory  owner,  Mark  Loring,  tried  to  impose 
his  will  on  the  townspeople.  As  THE  NEW 
YORK  TIMES  says:  "The  peculiar  distinction 
of  'The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever'  .  .  .  lies  in 
its  portrayal  of  the  town  .  .  caught  and  con- 
fused in  the  shambles  of  ideas  and  loyalties  .  .  . 
Slowly  in  spite  of  defeat,  paid  for  in  unemploy- 
ment, hunger,  and  disruption  of  business,  the 
town  begins  to  take  shape  as  a  unit  supporting 
an  American  principle  of  freedom  and  fair  play. 
The  doctor,  the  minister,  the  lawyer,  the  mer- 
chant, faced  with  the  methods  employed  by  the 
victor,  take  their  stand  with  the  defeated  .  .  . 
and  discover  a  personal  rejuvenation  of  faith 
. . .  For  this  and  for  its  brilliant  characterization, 
this  book  deserves  high  praise." 

EDWIN  SEAVER  said,  over  WQXR:  •  We  have 
had  a  number  of  interesting  strike  novels  .  .  .  but  none  I 
think  have  been  as  good  as  Mr.  Paul's  novel.  If  you  want 
a  really  rousing  novel  of  the  contemporary  scene,  a  novel 
brimful  of  action,  and  offering  most  significant  implica- 
tions, read  Elliot  Paul's  'The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever.'  " 

RANDOM  HOUSE  recommends  The  Stars 
and  Stripes  Forever  unreservedly  to  all  those 
who  read  The  Life  and  Death  of  a  Spanish 
Totrn.  They  will  find  it  equally  dramatic  and 
moving,  but  dealing  with  a  scene  and  a  problem 
more  real  to  Americans  of  the  year  1939 ...  it 
tells  a  side  of  the  story  of  industrial  conflict  that 
has  never  yet  been  told,  the  side  that  means 
most  to  those  of  us  who  belong  to  neither  of  the 
disputing  forces  and  want  only  to  be  left  alone 
in  peace  . . . 
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An  Introduction  to  the  Background, 

Content,     Methods,     and     Analysis 

of  Social  Studies 

SCIENTIFIC 

SOCIAL  SURVEYS 

AND  RESEARCH 

By  PAULINE  V.  YOUNG,  PH.D. 

Author  of  "Pilgrims  of  Russian-Town,"  "Interviewing  in  Social 
Work,"  etc.;  Co-editor,  Social  Work  Technique 

With  chapters  on  Statistics, 

Graphic  Presentation,  and  Ecology  by 

CALVIN  F.SCHMID,Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington 

"This  volume  has  manifold  merits.  .  .  .  The  introductory  portions  are 
such  as  to  excite  an  immediate  and  vivid  interest;  the  angles  of 
approach  to  given  problems  are  made  clear  by  the  presentation  of 
examples  of  procedure;  the  significant  results  of  the  best  authorities 
are  skilfully  introduced,  and  the  orientation  toward  existing  litera- 
ture is  judicious  and  copious." 

— W.  I.  THOMAS. 

619  pp.,  5>/2  x  8  in.,  $3.00 
Order  a  first-press  copy  from: 

PRENTICE -HALL,  Inc.          70-5th  Ave.,  N  .Y. 


Highest  I  ever  made  in  one  week  was  eleven  dollars  and  the 
lowest  was  seven  dollars  and  forty-two  cents.  I  usually  hit  in 
between  and  make  eight  or  nine  dollars.  Now  and  then  some- 
body will  say,  'We  ought  to  have  us  a  union  here  of  some 
sort.'  That  kind  of  talk  just  makes  me  mad  all  over.  Mr.  Pugh 
is  a  Christian  man.  He  brought  his  factory  here  to  give  us  some 
work  which  we  didn't  have  before.  We  do  pretty  well,  I  think,  to 
stay  away  from  that  kind  of  talk."- — Non-union  milt  'worker 
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GOING  TO  BUFFALO? 

If  so,  we  would  like  to  have  you  answer  the 
following  questions: — 

Starting  Point 

How  many  in  your  party 

Are  you  planning  a  Post-Conference  tour .... 

Canada What   part 

World's    Fair 

Do  you  prefer  to  go  by  rail.  .    bus    .  .air.  .  . 
or   water.  .  .  . 

Perhaps  we  can  help  you  outline  a  tour? 
Fill  in  and  send  to  TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

112  East  19th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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ness  men  how  to  save  their  scalps.  This  new  specialty  bears 
several  names,  but  the  popular  phrase  at  the  moment  is  the 
"handling  of  public  relations." 

This  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  old-fashioned  special- 
ists on  advertising  or  lobbying.  The  public  relations  counsel 
does  not  limit  himself,  like  the  advertiser,  to  campaigns  which 
are  intended  to  influence  the  buying  habits  of  people  in  a 
market.  Nor  does  he  spend  much  of  his  energy  buttonholing 
congressmen  as  does  the  lobbyist.  He  gives  his  client  general 
advice  about  how  to  survive. 

The  survival  of  a  business  depends  upon  the  friendliness  of 
many  groups  in  the  environment:  employes,  consumers,  stock- 
holders, competitors,  government  and  the  general  public.  The 
specialist  on  public  relations  is  the  man  who  gives  a  good 
many  suggestions  to  his  client  about  how  to  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  all  these  groups. 

The  present  book  is  written  for  the  business  public  by  one 
of  the  men  who  has  branched  out  in  this  field.  The  plan  of  his 
treatise  is  clear,  the  style  is  simple,  and  the  suggestions  are 
numerous.  One  of  the  most  apt  summaries  of  successful  public 
relations  work  is  contained  in  a  quotation  from  William  H. 
Baldwin,  director  of  service  of  the  International  Nickel  Com- 
pany, who  wrote  that  "It  is  based  on  a  policy  of  first  learning, 
then  doing,  and  finally  talking."  By  putting  the  "talk"  last, 
the  flight  into  aimless  and  pointless  publicity  is  treated  with 
the  contempt  which  it  deserves. 

The  lay  reader  will  no  doubt  be  diverted  by  the  many  ex- 
pedients used  by  modern  public  relations  men  to  make  up  his 
mind  for  him.  These  run  all  the  way  from  winning  sympathy 
by  the  circulation  of  elaborate  obituaries  in  advance,  to  newsy 
reports  to  stockholders. 

It  may  be  that  a  book  like  this,  if  it  is  read  by  influential 
business  men,  can  create  more  civic  mindedness.  But  it  has  the 
peculiar  defect  of  most  volumes  aimed  at  the  business  audi- 
ence. It  strengthens  the  idea  that  business  can  be  saved  by  the 
independent  efforts  of  business  men  to  solve  the  problems 
immediately  connected  with  their  own  business  enterprises. 

This  may  be  a  serious  mistake.  The  infirmities  of  the  busi- 
ness system  as  a  whole  may  not  yield  to  such  treatment.  The 
salvation  of  the  business  system  may  depend  upon  measures 
which  are  taken  by  way  of  government,  with  the  loyal  initia- 
tive and  support  of  business.  If  competitive  markets  are  to  be 
protected,  private  monopoly  must  be  curbed;  and  the  use  of 
government  against  private  monopoly  may  be  the  only  feasible 
means  of  preserving  business.  HAROLD  D.  LASSWELL 

William  Alanson  White  Psychiatric  Foundation 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Patronage  and  Service 

POLITICS  AXD   PUBLIC  SERVICE,  by  Leonard  D.  White  and  T.  V. 
Smith.  Harper.  361  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

LEONARD  D.  WHITE,  PROFESSOR  OF  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION,  AND 
T.  V.  Smith,  professor  of  philosophy,  both  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  have  restored  the  classic  form  of  dialogue  in  this 
delightfully  written  volume  and  in  that  process  have  assumed 
their  favorite  disguises:  White's  that  of  the  public  servant, 
which  he  is  privileged  to  assume  as  a  former  member  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission;  and  Smith's  that  of 
the  politician,  to  which  he  obtains  title  from  his  service  as  past 
state  senator  and  as  a  present  congressman-at-large  from 
Illinois. 

A  fine  tolerance  of  opposing  viewpoints  is  characteristic  of 
the  book  and  illustrates  the  working  of  the  democratic  process 
at  its  best.  Most  important,  however,  to  all  students  and  teach- 
ers of  American  institutions  is  that  it  approaches  the  functions 
of  the  official  as  well  as  those  of  the  politician  with  the  respect 
democracy  too  long  has  been  withholding  from  the  work  of 
its  elected  and  appointed  officers.  It  will  have  an  important 
effect  in  increasing  the  citizen's  appreciation  of  the  high  call- 
ing of  his  legislators  and  administrators  and  in  promoting  a 
greater  understanding  between  these  two  groups  of  public 
please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC,) 
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servants.  And  the  refreshing  revival  of  discursive  dialogue  and 
spirited  prose  in  political  science  literature  is  in  itself  some- 
thing of  an  event.  HERBERT  EMMERICH 

Public  Administration  Clearing  House,  Chicago 

The  New  England  Way 
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;n  TIMBER     by    Dorothy   Canfield.    Harcourt.    Brace.    485    pp. 
Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

EVERYONE  WHO  HAS  READ  THE  FLOOD  OF  NOVELS  AND  SEMI- 
novels  in  recent  years  which  deal  with  New  England  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  decay,  should  read  "Seasoned  Timber"  and  get 
a  picture  of  the  New  England  that  is  still  very  much  alive  and 
sound  to  the  core.  The  types  are  recognizably  drawn  from  the 
life,  but  the  story  developed  around  them  is  written  as  propa- 
ganda—propaganda for  the  old  American  ways  of  indepen- 
dence, courage,  enterprise,   thrift,  self-government  by   small 
units,  generosity,  hospitality,  non-conformity,  and  all  the  rest. 
The  central  incident  concerns  the  way  in  which  a  small 
community  in  Vermont  was  led  by  a  far-sighted  and  high- 
minded  school  principal  to  refuse  a  bequest  of  a  million  dollars 
to  the  local  academy,  which  had  been  made  on  condition  that 
:ition  be  raised  so.  as  to  attract  young  people  of  wealth  and 
shut  out  the  children  of  the  valley  except  as  recipients  of  free 
scholarships;  and  that  Jews  be  excluded.  The  steps  taken  in 
the  campaign  of  public  education  preceding  the  town  meeting 
at  which  the  vote  was  taken  are  clearly  shown.  The  progress 
of  one  of  the  minor  characters,  a  potential  wizard  of  finance, 
away  from  predatory  economic  principles,  and  his  final  de- 
cision to  devote  his  unusual  powers  to  promoting  cooperative 
industry,  form  an  interesting  side  issue  to  the  main  current 
the  story-  JOANNA  C.  COLCORD 

Blue  Water  and  Politics 

THE   RISE  OF  AMERICAN    NAVAL   POWER,    by    Harold    and    Mar 
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ARE    ARMIES    AND    NAVIES    INSTRUMENTS    OF    NATIONAL    POLICY 

in  the  modern  world  or  is  national  policy  itself  to  be  an 
instrument  of  war  and  of  the  war  machine?  That  grim  con- 
tinuing issue  looms  dimly  behind  the  conclusions  reached  in 
this  excellent  relation  of  the  historic  rise  of  our  country's 
naval  power  from  the  siege  of  Boston  in  1775  to  the  return 
of  the  battleships  in  1918.  The  continental  expansion  which 
built  American  national  power  developed  our  major  nation- 
wide political  parties,  and  therefore  embedded  our  newly 
risen  navy  in  the  practical  politics  of  these  parties  as  they 
struggle  in  and  out  of  office.  The  authors  having  worked 
through  the  source  materials  from  end  to  end  ("a  grand 
job,"  one  expert  calls  it),  blink  none  of  the  difficulties,  but 
neither  do  they  bury  the  reader  in  details.  The  picture  stands 
out  whole  and  clear,  inspiringly  told.  Naval  power  through 
party  politics  means  partisan  clamor  instead  of  rational  dis- 
cussion, partisan  heat  obscuring  national  defense,  patronage 
and  pork  barrel  alienating  the  Service  which  therefore  stands 
aloof  from  "outsiders,"  even  at  times  from  technicians  whose 
help  is  needed. 

But  despite  Jeffersonian  vagaries  and  official  indifference, 
the  facts  kept  breaking  in  on  congressional  minds  occupied 
with  vote-getting  by  land.  National  strategy  to  serve  national 
interests  as  seen  on  the  changing  international  scale,  became 
more  and  more  the  basis  of  our  naval  policy.  Its  problems 
are  more  cooperatively  approached  by  experts  and  civilians. 
Popular  interest  in  "our  navy"  stimulates  popular  pride  and 
ith  in  the  Service,  and  also  gives  rise  to  some  confusion  of 
mind  as  to  whether  the  navy  is  a  means  to  national  ends  or 
rather  an  end  in  itself.  The  authors  emphasize  the  navy  as  a 
means,  primarily  of  defense,  to  serve  our  nation  under  chang- 
ing world  conditions.  The  reader  awaits  the  second  volume 
which  will  carry  the  story  through  1940 
Princeton  University  '  W.  L.  WHITTLESEY 
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—THEN  AND  NOW 

By  W.  E.  Burghardt  DuBois 

A  SSERTING  that  "the  problem  of  the  twen- 
f^tieth  century  is  the  problem  of  the  color  line," 
Dr  DuBois,  author  of  The  Negro,  has  produced 
a  broad  and  detailed  panorama  of  his  people  and 
their  history.  The  result  is  a  challenging,  con- 
troversial, superbly-written  study  of  the  Negro 
race  and  its  contacts  with  other  races  in  Africa 
Europe,  America,  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Dr.  DuBois  brings  the  training  of  a  sociologist 
bear  on  the  many  problems  confronting  the 
Negro  today;  his  criticism  of  the  white  race  is 
trank  but  judicious,  and  he  writes  without  rancor 
He  emphasizes,  with  reference  to  specific  in- 
dividuals, the  contributions  of  the  Negro  to  art 
literature,  music,  and  the  dance  throughout  a  lone 
history,  and  discusses  the  more  recent  achieve- 
ments of  negroes  in  the  professional  and  business 
worlds. 

The  scope  of  the  book  is  expressed  in  the  author's 
preface,  ,n  which  he  declares,  "The  Negro  has 
long  been  the  clown  of  history,  the  football  of 
anthropology,  and  the  slave  of  industry  I  am 
trying  to  show  why  these  attitudes  can  no  longer 
ie  maintained  ...  the  truth  of  history  lies  not 
in  the  mouths  of  partisans  but  rather  in  the  calm 
science  that  sits  between." 
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By  Hans  Kohn 

A  brilliant  analysis  of  forces  and  tendencies  in  contem- 
porary Europe  by  a  critic  noted  for  his  tolerance  and 
poise.  His  book  does  not  deal  with  Communism  or 
Fascism,  with  Germany  or  Spain,  Russia  or  Turkey, 
alone,  but  shows  their  interrelations  in  the  larger  puzzle 
of  present-day  movements.  This  is  emphatically  a  book 
of  utmost  importance  for  every  American  because  of  its 
comprehensive  grasp  of  the  current  world  situation. 
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Every  time  she  eat  anything  sweet  they  ached  her  pretty  near 
to  death.  She  went  to  the  dentist  and  said,  'Clean  'em  out,  but 
put  'em  aside  somewhere  and  save  'em  for  me.'  The  dentist 
thought  that  was  awful  queer  but  he  saved  'em  for  her,  and  she 
wrapped  'em  up  and  took  'em  home.  She  went  in  the  kitchen, 
spread  them  teeth  on  a  newspaper,  and  poured  molasses  all 
over  'em.  She  said  to  the  teeth,  'Ache  now,  damn  you,  ache.'  " 
— Woman  mill  worker. 
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WHO  MAKES  PUBLIC  OPINION? 
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supposed  to  represent  all  important  elements  in  British  society. 
But  the  London  Times  seems  to  many  to  have  degenerated 
steadily  under  this  endowed  status;  it  has,  in  fact,  become  lit- 
tle more  than  a  propaganda  organ  for  the  British  foreign  office 
and  for  the  social  views  of  the  most  extreme  right-wing  Tories. 
We  have  what  is  essentially  another  endowed  newspaper  in 
this  country  in  The  Christian  Science  Monitor.  One  can 
hardly  speak  too  highly  of  the  Monitor,  it  serves  a  purpose  of 
immense  social  significance  as  a  corrective  on  the  rest  of  our 
press.  But  would  we  have  a  truly  informed  public  opinion 
if  all  our  people  read  only  such  a  paper  as  the  Monitor,  with 
its  stern  ignoring  of  evil  in  our  communities? 

No,  I  find  little  reason  to  believe  that  either  Upton  Sinclair 
or  Walter  Lippmar.n  have  discovered  the  answer  to  our 
problem.  And  I  suspect  that  there  is  no  complete  answer. 

But  while  it  may  be  too  much  to  hope  that  we  can  ever 
have  a  citizenship  entirely  made  up  of  informed  and  intelli- 
gent citizens,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  we  can  educate 
a  constantly  increasing  number  of  reasonably  sophisticated 
newspaper  readers.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  this  process  is  now 
going  on;  the  very  skepticism  which  greets  newspaper  reports 
in  many  quarters  is  a  healthy  sign.  It  would  be  comparatively 
easy  to  introduce  courses  in  newspaper  reading  and  evalua- 
tion into  our  schools  which  would  at  least  help  to  protect  a 
reasonable  number  of  our  future  citizens  against  the  more 
flagrant  forms  of  newspaper  distortion. 

Much  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  a  new  emphasis  on  the  im- 
portance of  interpretative  journalism.  This  tendency  seems 
under  way.  It  has  been  fostered,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  loss 
of  importance  suffered  by  the  daily  paper's  presentation  of 
"spot  news"  as  a  result  of  the  coming  of  the  radio.  Television, 
when  it  finally  arrives,  will  give  added  impetus  to  this  develop- 
ment. But  I  think,  too,  that  thoughtful  Americans  are  increas- 
ingly discovering  that  what  they  need  most,  if  they  are  to 
function  successfully  as  citizens,  is  not  so  much  more  facts  as 
more  interpretation  of  the  facts.  Mr.  Lippmann  has  summed 
up  the  situation  well.  "The  function  of  news  is  to  signalize 
an  event;  the  function  of  truth  is  to  bring  to  light  the  hidden 
facts,  to  set  them  in  relation  with  each  other,  and  make  a 
picture  of  reality  on  which  men  can  act."  We  may  be  on  the 
verge  of  a  new  journalistic  period  in  this  country,  in  which 
the  interpretative  journal  will  come  into  to  a  power  it  never 
knew,  even  in  the  days  of  Horace  Greeley's  Weekly  Tribune. 
And  in  the  responsibility  with  which  that  power  is  managed 
lies  a  clue  to  the  fate  of  our  freedom  in  the  future. 


II.  CO-OPS  ON  THE  CAMPUS 
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have  disappeared,  replaced  by  a  modern  central  kitchen  with 
its  own  truck  to  carry  piping  hot  food  in  sealed  containers 
to  the  several  dining  halls.  The  central  kitcl^n  means  better 
meals  at  lower  cost.  It  allows  a  real  chef  and  the  installation 
of  a  system  of  dietetics.  It  means  more  economical  purchas- 
ing. Last  year  the  college  co-op  set  up  its  own  quick-freezing 
plant  to  handle  vegetables  bought  by  the  ton  direct  from  the 
farmers.  Home  economics  experts  are  visiting  them  to  study 
what  these  young  people  have  done  for  themselves;  to  study 
and  actually  copy  some  of  the  innovations  they  have  worked 
out  in  the  handling  and  preparation  of  food. 

With  the  rapid  growth  came,  of  course,  problems.  Most 
of  these  youngsters  were  lone  wolves  who  had  fought  their 
battles  as  individuals.  Now  they  were  organized  as  a  com- 
munity within  the  campus,  which  meant  real  adjustment  and 
an  education  in  cooperative  living.  There  was  plenty  of 
potato-peeling,  scrubbing,  dishwashing  and  cleaning,  but  that 
was  the  simplest  part  of  it  all.  There  was  the  bigger  job  of 
management,  of  seeing  that  members  got  the  most  out  of 
their  college  life. 

The  co-ops  felt  socially  inferior  to  the  best  fraternities. 
The  individuals  in  the  co-ops  were  not  getting  the  fun  out 
of  life  that  some  of  their  more  fortunate  college  mates  were 
getting.  So  they  tackled  these  problems  just  as  they  tackled 
the  purely  economic  ones — along  sound  cooperative  lines. 

They  began  to  groom  themselves  socially.  The  various 
houses  began  to  stage  their  own  dances.  They  set  up  their 
own  classes  and  employed  their  own  teachers  to  give  courses 
in  the  social  amenities.  The  dances  improved  until  today  they 
are  among  the  most  important  social  events  of  the  school 
year. 

Outdoor  sports  were  handled  in  the  same  cooperative  way. 
Tennis  courts  were  rented  and  the  costs  to  individuals  cut 
to  a  minimum.  Equipment  for  all  kinds  of  sports  was  bought 
by  the  co-ops  and  sold  or  rented  to  the  members.  At  first  the 
co-op  got  together  a  few  boys  and  girls  and  rented  them  ski 
equipment  for  an  afternoon  in  the  country  just  beyond  the 
campus.  As  the  groups  grew  they  began  to  rent  buses  and 
lodges  in  the  mountains  to  take  care  of  weekend  parties. 
Now  the  movement  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
co-ops  are  planning  their  own  lodge  in  the  mountains.  When 
a  play  comes  to  town  the  co-ops  buy  out  the  whole  theater 
for  a  night. 

To  cultivate  public  relations,  the  boys  decided  to  have  a 
banquet  once  a  month.  It  wouldn't  cost  anybody  any  more 
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than  eating  at  home,  and  by  putting  up  a  few  pennies  per 
member  they  could  bring  in  speakers  for  the  occasion.  They 
invited  the  higher-ups  on  the  faculty,  local  business  men, 
local  newspaper  editors,  who  probably  hadn't  given  the  move- 
ment any  thought  at  all. 

The  result  was  a  growing  number  of  friends  among  the 
business  men,  and  columns  of  praise  from  the  editors. 

The  next  step  followed  naturally.  Business  groups,  farm  and 
community  organizations  began  to  invite  the  young  co-op 
leaders  to  appear  before  them  and  tell  their  story.  Which 
meant  the  further  development  of  boys  and  girls  who  could 
get  on  their  feet  and  talk  intelligently  and  practically  to  men 
and  women  who  had  never  heard  anything  like  this  coming 
from  a  campus  before. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON  COOPERATIVE  is  JUST  ONE 
of  a  long  list.  All  of  them  came  up  the  same  hard  way. 
Over  in  Oregon  a  few  boys  who  were  crowded  into  a  few 
shabby  rented  rooms,  living  for  a  time  on  boiled  rice  and 
milk,  caught  the  idea  from  Washington.  Today  that  co-op 
operates  four  houses  and  has  a  waiting  list  that  is  driving  it 
to  further  expansion. 

At  the  University  of  California  the  same  idea  hit  fourteen 
desperate  students  in  the  spring  of  1933.  They  put  up  the 
usual  $10  apiece  and  went  to  work.  Last  year  510  students 
were  operating  four  houses,  one  of  them  the  largest  apart- 
ment house  in  Berkeley.  In  these  four  buildings,  all  modern 
and  well  equipped,  the  individual  student  pays  an  average 
of  $18  a  month  for  board  and  room. 

All  through  the  Rocky  Mountain  states,  the  Middlewest 
and  the  East  the  story  is  the  same.  It  has  swept  into  colleges 
in  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Wisconsin;  hardly  a  state  from  California  to  Massachusetts 
— where  Harvard  this  year  organized  a  dining  cooperative — 
but  has  its  pioneer  group  or  groups. 

From  housing  and  dining  cooperatives  the  students  are 
going  forward  to  run  their  own  cleaning  and  laundry  ser- 
vices. All  are  based  on  the  same  democratic  rule  of  coopera- 
tion. All  charge  a  basic  fee  to  cover  all  expenses,  and  return 
anything  that  is  over  to  the  individual  students  at  the  end  of 
the  term  in  the  form  of  dividends.  There  is  one  dining  co- 
operative in  Minnesota  that  took  over  a  cafeteria  the  college 
had  been  unable  to  make  pay.  The  youngsters  ran  it  all  win- 
ter. Toward  the  end  of  the  term  when  the  books  were  bal- 
anced they  found  that  there  was  enough  of  a  surplus — thanks 
to  economies  effected  during  the  year — to  pay  for  all  food 
for  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  school  year. 

This  sort  of  student  management  certainly  indicates  that 
many  college  administrators  have  been  responsible  for  im- 
practical and  inflexible  expense  standards  in  undergraduate 
living.  And,  indirectly,  it  offers  a  form  of  criticism  of  some 
fraternities  which  are  responsible  for  individual  scrimping  and 
etters  home  in  order  that  students  may  keep  up  appearances 
at  a  sacrifice  which  is  not  usually  worthwhile. 

The  college  cooperatives  today  represent  a  membership  of 
something  over  100,000  students,  doing  an  annual  business 
n  the  millions.  And  in  each  the  college  co-op  not  only  does 
thumping  business  but  it  also  teaches  a  new  and  vital  course 
n  economic  democracy.  Contrast  their  practical  experience 
with  most  undergraduates  who  have  led  sheltered,  academic 
ives.  It  is  true  that  boys  in  fraternities  have  had  business  ex- 
aerience  running  their  houses,  but  always  with  means,  and 
srimarily  for  social  ends.  These  co-op  members  have  had  to 
face  much  harder  realities  on  a  financial  shoestring  and  make 
all  the  social  adjustments  besides. 

When  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  held  a  seminar  on 
cooperatives  at  Indianapolis  in  1935  a  few  of  the  alert  young 
pioneers  of  the  movement  showed  up.  All  of  them  were  from 
colleges  where  the  co-ops  were  being  besieged  by  inquiries 
asking  for  more  information  on  the  setting  up  and  operation 
(Continued  on  page  408) 
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of  these  pages  are  as  literature  more 
powerful  than  anything  I  have  ever  read  in 
fiction,  not  excluding  Zola's  most  vehement 
passages.  As  sociology  they  outrank  in  vivid- 
ness and  graphic  presentation  anything  I 
have  ever  read  in  prose  studded  with  sta- 
tistics," 
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of  campus  co-ops.  They  went  into  a  huddle  and  came  out 
with  the  framework  of  the  National  Committee  on  Student 
Cooperatives,  a  body  to  pull  the  various  co-ops  together  into 
a  national  organization  with  facilities  for  supplying  advice 
and  information  to  new  groups  wherever  they  might  spring 
up.  These  young  people  showed  up  again  at  the  Biennial  Con- 
gress of  the  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A.  at  Kansas  City 
Mo.,  in  1938. 

The  campus  cooperative  has  come  to  stay.  It  has  come  to 
work  a  tremendous  change  in  student  habits.  For  in  each 
college  it  touches  it  represents  a  new  and  vital  course;  a 
course  in  economic  democracy.  These  boys  and  girls  are  actu- 
ally making  democracy  work.  And,  watching  it  work,  they 
are  getting  some  new  slants  on  what  is  wrong  with  a  faltering 
economic  system. 

Because  of  this,  these  young  men  and  women  are  leaving 
college  with  their  heads  up.  They  are  not  going  into  the 
army  of  the  unemployed.  Figures  from  the  various  coopera- 
tive organizations  show  that  most  of  these  young  people  are 
going  straight  to  jobs.  But  the  more  important  effect  will 
be  on  the  world  into  which  these  youths  are  going  with 
their  confident  ideals  of  making  democracy  work.  They've 
made  it  work  for  them  in  college.  They  are  bound  to  try  it 
in  the  field  of  economics  outside  the  colleges.  America  is 
going  to  hear  from  these  boys  and  girls  who,  this  June,  will 
be  graduated  twice. 
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or  at  least  some  of  them — could  speak  the  taxpayers'  lan- 
guage if  they  would.  Apart  from  the  actual  statistical  record 
of  repayments  to  date  on  loans,  the  rehabilitated  homestead- 
ers are  rapidly  becoming  a  source  of  new  revenue  to  the  state. 

When  Roanoke  Farms  was  first  set  up,  the  merchants  and 
storekeepers  from  half  a  dozen  towns  held  a  mass  meeting 
and  denounced  the  project  as  an  enemy  of  the  business  com- 
munity. They  had  been  accustomed  to  supplying  the  farmers 
with  groceries  and  fertilizer  for  a  generation  and  charging  as 
risk  insurance  20  to  70  percent  interest  on  all  accounts.  As 
time  has  passed,  opposition  and  hostility  is  lessening.  The 
project  farmers  still  buy  a  good  deal  locally  and  they  have 
more  money  to  spend.  Obviously  the  wiping  out  of  the  time 
payment  system  is  an  immense  benefit  to  the  farmer,  and  in 
the  long  run  the  merchant  himself  will  profit  from  prompt 
cash  payments,  and  the  all-round  rise  in  income  and  prosper- 
ity for  the  countryside. 

Roanoke  and  the  other  homestead  projects  are  not  a  pana- 
cea for  rural  troubles.  There  is  no  guarantee,  for  example,  that 
a  downward  tumble  of  the  price  of  cotton  or  tobacco  wouldn't 
leave  the  southern  projects  insolvent.  And  none  of  them  give 
a  final  answer  to  the  perennial  dilemma  of  the  cotton  sur- 
plus— to  name  but  one  of  the  country's  unsolved  agrarian 
problems.  Every  possible  effort  has  been  made — through 
"self-sufficiency"  on  individual  farms — to  put  the  security  of 
the  project's  residents  beyond  reach  of  fluctuations  in  crop 
prices  and  cash  income,  and  an  effort  has  been  made  to  mini- 
mize the  proportion  of  gross  intake  which  is  cash  income  and 
to  insure  feed  and  food  storage  enough  to  carry  through  bad 
years.  Within  the  projects'  limitations,  Farm  Security  feels 
this  in  itself  points  the  way  toward  a  solution  of  the  cotton 
surplus,  but  unfortunately  it  does  not  answer  the  problem  of 
cash  in  a  really  bad  year  to  meet  the  interest  and  amortiza- 
tion on  the  government's  loan.  However,  at  the  moment,  a 
toe  hold  of  security  has  been  achieved,  and  the  achievement 
has  been  demonstrably  due  to  an  amalgam  of  faith,  coopera- 
tion and  intelligence.  The  projects  are  a  proof,  if  we  need  one, 
that  to  defend  our  American  democracy  successfully  we  need 
to  find  new  ways — creatively — to  apply  its  principles. 
please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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Party   is  comparatively  new. 

During    the    twenties,    before    the    Social-Democrats    had 
gained  their  present  dominance,  the  Liberals  had  the  strategic 
position.  Thus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  depression,  the  Lib- 
erals were  in  power  but  had  to  rely  upon  help  either  from 
the  right  or  the  left.  The  1932  election  for  the  second  cham- 
ber was  a  great  victory  for  the  Social-Democrats,  although 
it  did  not  give  them  a  majority.  They  organized  a  govern- 
ment which  presented  an  expansionist  program  for  fighting 
the  depression.  This  program  was  in  the  main  accepted  by 
die   Riksdag,  as   the  farmers   backed   the  Social-Democrats, 
his  alliance  between  labor  and  farmers  was  thereafter  the 
political  basis  of  the  Social-Democratic  administration.  When 
1936   election   proved    to    be   an    overwhelming    Social- 
Democratic  victory,  the  Social-Democrats  surprised  the  nation 
by  inviting  the  Farmers'  Party  to  take  some  seats  in  the 
government.  That  is  the  present  situation. 

The  1938  election  gave  the  Social-Democratic  Party  a  ma- 
jority even  in  the  basic  elective  bodies  of  the  Senate 

IT  IS  A  LONG  TIME  SINCE  SWEDISH   BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE  WERE 

frightened  by  a  socialist  government.  On  the  whole,  the  gov- 
ernment can  count  on  them  for  close  cooperation.  That  is 
partly  due  to  habit;  business  has  become  accustomed  to  being 
governed^  by  labor.  It  is  partly  due  to  the  stability  inherent  in 
the  party's  strong  position. 

To  an  even  greater  extent,  however,  it  is  due  to  the  policy 
of  the  Social-Democrats  which  has  not  been  unfriendly  to 
business.  The  Swedish  socialists  have  shown  themselves  fully 
aware  of  the  necessity  for  keeping  up  production  in  order  to 
reach  their  goals.  Increase  in  public  control  over  production 
by  means  other  than  socialization  has  been  very  much  in  the 
interests  of  maintaining  and  stabilizing  production.  For  the 
time  being,  at  least,  this  shift  does  not  conflict  with  business 
interests.  Neither  are  the  social  reforms  carried  out  by  the 
Social-Democrats  contrary  to  an  enlightened  capitalistic  point 
of  view.  It  is  significant  that  not  even  the  Conservative  Party, 
which  traditionally  represents  capitalist  interests,  ventures  to 
come  out  in  open  opposition  to  accomplished  social  reforms, 
although  the  party  fought  these  reforms  before  they  were 
enacted  and  continues  its  efforts  to  block  any  new  under- 
'akings. 

I  think  I  should  also  stress  the  rather  cautious  tempo  of 
he  reforms  carried  out  by  the  Social-Democrats.  Living  near 
he  totalitarian  states  has  sharpened  Sweden's  unwillingness 
o  override  minority  groups.  Even  if  progress  is  a  little  slower 
Ban  we  might  wish,  we  prefer  to  tone  down  our  reform 
ctivity  to  a  tempo  that  enlists  the  support,  or  at  least  the 
oleration  of  a  considerable  part  of  that  minority. 

)NE    FACTOR    IMPORTANT    TO    THE    STRUCTURE    OF    SWEDISH    DE- 

nocracy  and  particularly  to  its  economic  policy,  is  the  fact 
hat  the  public  owns  or  controls  a  relatively  large  part  of 
reduction.  That  is  chiefly  due  not  to  recent  socialist  reforms 
ut  to  modern  Sweden's  inheritance  from  an  earlier  political- 
conomic  structure. 

The  state  and  the  local  communities  own  one  third  of  the 
orests,  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  waterpower,  and  also 

portion  of  the  farming  land.  The  state  has  a  controlling 
nterest  in,  and  the  power  at  certain  intermediate  times  to  take 
ver  wholly,  the  iron  ore  mines  in  Norrland.  The  chief  rail- 
Dads  have  always  been  owned  by  the  state;  even  the  "pri- 
ate"  railroads  are  hardly  private  in  reality,  as  the  shares  and 

large  proportion   of  the   bonds  are   publicly   owned,   and 

•eight  rates  are  controlled  by  the  state.  There  is  pending 

'   present  a  proposal   by  a  Royal  Commission  to  centralize 

(Continued  on  page  411) 


and  neither  would  you 
if  you  had  ten  children 


coming!  Big  meals  to  get— endless  housework 
do.  All  Mrs.  Galozos  sees  in  more  cleanliness  is  more  work   And 

she  s  work -weary  as  it  is. 

A  sensible  plan  in  trying  to  overcome  her  indifference-and  make 
Irs.  Galozos  more  eager  to  adopt  better  living  conditions-is  to 

hghten  her  da.Iy  drudgery.  As  far  as  washing  and  cleaning  go, 

rels-Naptha  is  a  step  in  that  direction. 

For  Fels-Naptha  will  bring  Mrs.  Galozos  extra  help.    Unusually 

;ood  golden  soap  and   plenty  of  naptha.    Working   together,  they 

loosen  stubborn  grime-more  easily,  more  quickly.  They  get  things 

clean  without  hard  rubbing— even  in  cool  water. 

Fels-Naptha 

THE    GOLDEN    BAR    WITH    THE    CLEAN    NAPTHA    ODOR 

No  actual  perron  is  named  or  delineated  herein.     » 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

To  assure  uninterrupted  delivery  of  copies,   subscribers  to  Survey 
Graphic  who   plan   to   change  their  address  are  requested   to  give 
us  three  weeks1  notice  and  the  old  address  as  well  as  the  new.  Write 
to  the  Circulation  Department,  Survey  Graphic,  112  East  19  Street 
New  York  City. 


*_AN  INSTANT  TRIUMPH  I  *    * 

Survey  Graphic's 

OWN  BOOK 

CALLING  AMERICA 

Edited  by 

RAYMOND  GRAM  SWING 

The  continuous  demand  for  the  February,  1939  issue  of 
Survey  Graphic  called  for  its  publication  in  book  form. 
1  nlVVber  devoted  to  the  minority  problem  all  over 
the  world  was  acclaimed  in  the  press,  on  the  radio,  from 
pulpit  and  platform  as  the  most  vital  and  informative 
presentation  of  the  threats  to  democracy  —  and  the  wav 
to  overcome  them. 

...  a  grand  production."—  ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT. 
"The  best  assemblage  of  material  designed  to  wake  up 
Americans  to  the  magnitude  of  the  current  threat  to 
democracy.  '—HARRY  ELMER  BARNES. 


"Remarkable."—  NEW  YORK  TIMES. 
Excellent    .    .    .    Deserves    wide    distribution."—  THE 

In    board    binding  —  Price    $1.00 
At  your  bookstore  .  .  .  from  Surrey  Associates 

ar  direct  from 
HARPER  &  BROTHERS    •    49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York 
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X  II  ,<%   V    K    1.    E 

-ALASKA   MEXICO- 
SOUTH  AMERICA   EUROPE 

Conducted  and  Independent  Tours  everywhere.  Excellent 
leaders.  Trips  including  both  Fairs.  Economy  Tours  to 
Europe — England,  Holland,  Belgium  and  France — 34  days — 
$298,  New  York  to  New  York.  Bicycle  Tours,  Forums  and 
Seminars.  Special  tours  emphasizing  Home  Economics,  In- 
dustry and  Commerce,  Photography,  etc. 

Si*J  for  Booklet  B 

WILLIAM  M.  BARBER 

BABSON  PARK  MASSACHUSETTS 


WHO  WANT  TO 


DISCOVER  AMERICA 

JULY  3  —  AUGUST  14 

A  six  week*'  field  course  in  Southern  conditions  as  typified  by  life 
in  a  South  Carolina  county  :  mountain  villages;  cotton  plantations  ; 
one-family  cotton  farms;  a  textile  center. 

A  chance  to  get  acquainted  with  the  people  and  to  learn  about 
their  occupations,  standards  of  living,  social  life  and  ideals. 
University  auspices  with  academic  credits  available.  Membership 
limited  to  15. 

FEE,    inclusive  of    roundtrip   fare   from 
New  York  and  all  other  expenses  ...... 

For  circular  address 


$275 


4.THE  DPEH  ROAD 

Jf\  De»t-  K 

/7V8  West  40th  Street,  New  York 


Florida 

Bermuda 
West  Indies 


SUMMER    TRIPS 

ALL  EXPENSE  CRUISES 


Journ  eys  Far  and  /Veg^ 

*~ 


Havana 
So.  America 


FARLEY  TRAVEL  AGENCY,  535  Fifth  Ayenue,  at  44th  St.,  New  York 

Phone  MUrray  Hill  2-8275-8290 


WORLD'S  FAIR  OFFICIAL  GUIDE  BOOKS 

in   English  and   in   six  translations,   ranging   in 

price  from  25c  to  $5. 

May  be  purchased  from 
EXPOSITION  PUBLICATIONS,  INC. 

32  West  42nd  Street  New  York,   N.  Y. 


TAKING  A  TRIP? 

Write    Survey    Graphic    Travel    Department    for 

suggestions.    We  need  to  know  but  three  things — 

WHERE— WHEN   AND  HOW  MUCH 

Travel    Department — Survey   Graphic 


8     NCTKECCIC 

Starting  from  Buffalo 

BUFFALO  is  A  STRATEGIC  STARTING  POINT  FOR  SUMMER  HOLIDAY 
travel,  with  railroad  lines  radiating  to  the  North,  West,  and 
South.  It  is  within  train  or  plane  distance  of  New  York  and 
the  World's  Fair,  or  of  Montreal — both  ports  for  a  Caribbean 
cruise. 

If  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  at  Buffalo  (June 
18-24)  is  the  start  of  your  summer  travels — you  will  doubt- 
less want  to  take  from  four  to  ten  days  for  the  Fair.  This 
will  fit  neatly  with  the  start  of  a  holiday  trip  westward,  if 
you  plan  also  to  visit  the  Golden  Gate  Exposition  at  San 
Francisco;  and/or  the  National  Parks,  the  Canadian  Rockies, 
the  Pacific  coast  south  to  Mexico — all  possible  in  a  Scenic 
America  Tour. 

Scenic  America  Tours  offer  five  attractive  itineraries,  trav- 
eling by  rail  and  motor  coach  and,  in  three  instances,  by 
steamer  as  well. 

After  ten  days  at  the  Fair  and  its  wonders,  July  7  will  find 
you  ready  for  a  sixteen-day  Canadian  Rockies-Jasper  Park 
Tour.  (These  also  leave  New  York  each  Friday  thereafter  up 
to  August  4.)  You  will  travel  by  rail  and  Great  Lakes  steam- 
er to  Calgary;  spend  two  and  a  half  days  in  and  around  Banff 
and  Lake  Louise,  including  motor  trips  to  Emerald  Lake, 
"Valley  of  the  Ten  Peaks"  and  Moraine  Lake;  and  continue 
on  to  Jasper  National  Park  for  four  days,  for  the  most  strik- 
ing new  feature  of  the  1939  Scenic  America  Tours — a  visit 
to  the  superb  Columbia  Icefield;  thence  to  Maligne  Canyon, 
returning  to  New  York  by  way  of  Winnipeg,  St.  Paul,  Chi- 
cago and  Suspension  Bridge. 

Or,  if  your  post-Conference  visit  to  the  Fair  is  shorter,  you 
may  want  to  take  the  fourteen-day  Yellowstone  Park-Colo- 
rado-Rocky Mountain  Parks  Tour. 

The  other  three  Scenic  America  Tours,  all  with  earlier  de- 
partures, follow  a  variety  of  routes  but  have  one  feature  in 
common;  each  makes  possible  a  visit  to  both  fairs. 

More  leisurely  is  the  Yellowstone-Pacific  Coast-S.S.  Dixie 
Tour,  a  twenty-six  day  trip  which  leaves  Saturday,  July  • 
(also  July  29),  including  a  return  sea-breeze  cruise  of  four 
days  from  New  Orleans  on  the  S.S.  Dixie;  also  the  thirty- 
day  National  Parks-Pacific  Coast  Tour,  leaving  Sunday,  July 
2  (also  July  30).  This  trip  will  combine  many  features  of 
the  other  Scenic  America  Tours  into  one  extended  itinerarw 

But  suppose  you  have  already  seen  the  Fair,  en  route  to 
Buffalo — and  want  to  start  your  trip  "seeing  America"  the 
moment  the  Conference  closes.  Suppose,  too,  that  you  are 
distinctly  limited  in  leisure — just  enough  time  to  go  to  the 
seashore.  Make  it  the  Pacific  coast  if  you're  a  New  Yorker, 
and  the  Atlantic  coast  if  you  live  in  San  Francisco,  by  using 
"Informal  Train  Trips"  to  California  and  the  Far  West. 
Along  twenty  different  routes  these  utilize  tourist  sleeper 
and  de  luxe  daycoach. 

Various  boat  trips  by  river  or  ocean  steamer  are  within  easy 
reach  of  Buffalo.  From  Montreal  are  cruise-tours  to  St.  Law^ 
rence  and  the  Saguenay,  to  Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  A 
voyage  by  one  of  the  famous  "Lady"  liners,  twenty-five  days, 
will  take  you  to  Bermuda,  Nassau  and  Jamaica;  or  in  thirty 
days,  to  Bermuda,  the  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands  and 
British  Guiana. 

From  a  New  York  pier,  Bermuda  is  within  your  reach  for 
as  little  as  five  days  and  $60;  or  Havana,  six  days  and  $75; 
a  twelve-day  trip  to  Cuba,  Guatemala  and  Honduras,  for  $150 
up;  or  a  fifteen-day  cruise  to  Jamaica,  Colombia  and  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone  for  $175  up. 

Yes,  Buffalo,  the  Conference  over,  is  a  splendid  radius  for 
travel  almost  anywhere. 
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the  entire  railroad  system  under  public  control.  The  state  also 
operates  the  post  offices,  and  the  telephone  and  telegraph  sys- 
tem; and  radio  has,  from  its  beginning,  been  a  state  monop- 
oly. Anxiety  over  an  international  tobacco  cartel  brought 
about  the  state  tobacco  monopoly  just  before  the  war,  under 
a  conservative  government.  The  temperance  advocates'  ideal 
of  freeing  the  trade  in  liquors  and  wines  from  private  profit 
interests  caused  the  Liberal  Party  (with  Social-Democratic 
backing)  to  establish  the  liquor  monopoly  a  few  years  later. 

All  these  public  undertakings  bring  in  huge  revenues.  They 
are  excellently  managed  both  from  a  business  and  a  technical 
point  of  view.  Recently  coffee  and  oil  monopolies  have  been 
discussed  and  a  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  and  whole- 
sale handling  of  medicines  and  pharmacy  products,  the  retail 
trade  in  which  has  long  been  under  state  control,  but  these 
reforms  are  not  being  actively  pressed. 

The  vast  area  of  public  ownership  includes  practically  the 
whole  hospital  system,  the  whole  educational  system  and 
social  insurance;  the  cities  are,  on  the  whole,  the  sole  owners 
of  local  waterworks,  power  plants,  transportation  and  all 
other  public  utilities;  and  in  order  to  stabilize  and  control 
the  real  estate  market  the  cities  have  also  bought  up  vast 
expanses  of  building  sites.  This  enumeration  is  by  no  means 
complete.  All  this  actual  socialization  was  begun  under  Con- 
servative and  Liberal  leadership.  The  socialists'  rise  to  power 
meant  no  revolution  but  a  continuation  of  an  existing  trend. 
A  considerable  amount  of  Sweden's  publicly  owned  or  con- 
trolled production  is  of  a  type  where  investment  can  be  post- 
poned or  anticipated  according  to  the  general  business  situation. 

The  fact  that  the  nation  actually  runs  so  much  of  the 
ncome-producing  business  and  industry — and  runs  them  suc- 
cessfully— has  resulted  in  placing  the  Swedish  state  in  the 
xisition  of  a  rather  wealthy  capitalist.  The  book  value  of  the 
Crown's  income-producing  assets  as  of  June  30,  1937  is  nearly 
4.5  billion  kroner,  compared  with  a  national  debt  of  less  than 
2.3  billion.  The  financial  situation  may  be  said  to  be  very 
>ecure  as  the  total  annual  interest  payment  on  the  entire 
national  debt  is  around  90  million  kronor  and  the  profit  from 
the  so-called  state  business  in  a  narrow  sense  (including  only 
the  post,  state  railroads,  telegraph  and  telephone,  power 
slants,  state  domains — principally  the  forests — and  the  Swe- 
dish Bank)  amounted  to  over  150  million  kronor  in  1937. 
The  average  rate  of  profit  of  these  undertakings  has  for  a 
number  of  years  moved  around  5  percent.  In  the  depression 
rear,  1933,  it  did  not  drop  below  4.04;  for  the  whole  period 
1931-35  it  averaged  4.33;  and  for  1937  it  was  5.66. 

THIS    SKETCH   OF    SWEDEN'S   POLITICAL    FRAMEWORK   WOULD   NOT 

>e  complete  without  a  reference  to  the  great  civic  organiza- 
ions  which  safeguard  public  interest. 

The  unified  and  centralized  labor  organization,  built  upon 
le  principles  of  industrial  unionism,  is  approaching  100  per- 
cent control  of  the  industrial  labor  market.  In  agriculture  it 
controls  about  a  third  of  the  workers  but  is  rapidly  increasing 
n  membership.  Equally  important  to  the  smooth  and  effect- 
ve  system  of  collective  bargaining  is  the  fact  that  employers 
are  equally  well  organized.  The  policy  of  violent  strikes  on 
the  part  of  the  workers  and  hostility  toward  labor  organi- 
zation on  the  part  of  employers  belongs  to  a  stage  of  Swedish 
social  history  which  passed  away  decades  ago.  Recently  rep- 
resentatives of  the  employers'  union  and  the  central  associ- 
ition  of  trade  unions  convened  and  agreed  upon  voluntary 
general  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  labor  market  in  order 
o  avoid  as  far  as  possible  certain  dangers  arising  out  of  labor 
ronflict.  The  state's  interference  in  the  labor  market  consists 
mainly  in  laying  down  the  legal  regulations  for  the  orderly 
;unctioning  of  the  two  organizations. 

The  consumers'  cooperatives  control  about  a  tenth  of  the 
total  retail  trade  and  a  fourth  of  the  retail  trade  in  foodstuffs. 
(Continued  on  page  413) 


A  Glorious  Week-End 
and  an  Intellectual  Treat! 

TAMIMENT  CONFERENCE 

JUNE  22-25.    Thursday  to  Sunday 

"  To  talitarianism : 

A  Menace  to  Mankind" 

The  crucial  topic  of  the  times  discussed  by  America's 
greatest  experts. 

Program 

Thursday  Night,  June  22.  Totalitarianism  and  Religion. 
Friday  Morning,  June  23.   Totalitarianism  and  Culture. 
Friday  Night,  June  23.    Totalitarianism  and  Labor. 
Saturday  Morning,  June  24.    Totalitarianism  and  Gov- 
ernment. 
Sunday  Morning,  June  25.  Totalitarianism  and  Business. 

Speakers  You  Want  to  Hear 
Congressman  Jerry  Voorhis,  Lewis  Mumford, 
Dr.  Leon  M.  Birkhead,  Father  Francis  X. 
Talbot,  Rabbi  Edward  Israel,  Dr.  Henry  S. 
Leiper,  Eugene  Lyons,  Algernon  Lee,  Matthew 
Woll,  Thomas  Kennedy,  Gerhart  Seger,  Louis 
Waldman,  John  T.  Flynn,  Dr.  Eduard  Heimann, 
Dr.  Joseph  Hanc.  Dr.  Isador  Lubin,  Dr.  Henry 

F.  Grady,  General  Hugh  S.  Johnson. 
Plenty  of  time  for  all  the  delights  of  Camp  Tamiment. 

SPECIAL  RATE — including  admission  to  sessions. 
$5.00  a  day.  $14.00  for  three  days.  Deluxe  accommo- 
dations extra. 

Tamiment  Economic  and  Social  Institute 
7  East  15th  Street  ALgonquin  4-3094 


League  for  Industrial  Democracy 

25th  SUMMER  CONFERENCE 

Thursday,  June   15  —  Sunday,  June   18 

Unity  House,  Forest  Park,  Pa. 

ORGANIZING  THE   FORCES   FOR 
DEMOCRACY  IN  AMERICA 

Political  Economic  Social 

IS  DEMOCRACY   WORTH  SAVING? 

HOW  CAN  WE  ORGANIZE  TO  MAKE  IT 
WORK? 

Thoughtful  discussions  under  such  eminent  lead- 
ers as: 


Jacob    Baker 
Roger  Baldwin 
John   Bauer 
Bruce  Bliven 
Leroy  Bowman 
Wallace  Campbell 
Lewis  Corey 


Henry  Pratt  Fairchild 
John  T.   Flynn 
Eduard  Heimann 
Harry  W.  Laidler 
W.  Jett  Lauck 
Eduard  C.  Lindeman 
Joel  Seidman 


A  happy  weekend  in  the  beautiful  summer  home  of 
The    International    Ladies    Garment    Workers   Union 

For  Details  Write  to: 

League   for   Industrial   Democracy 

112  East   19th   Street,  New  York  City 
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HOTELS  —  RESORTS  —  REAL  ESTATE 


CONNECTICUT 


HERE  YOU 
WILL  FIND 

CHARM, 
QUIET    AND 
THE    FINEST 
OF  FOOD. 


Relax  in  this  charming  old  Colonial  Inn. 
Enjoy  the  mellow,  friendly  comfort  of 
the  large  rooms — each  one  individually 
furnished  with  authentic  antiques  .  .  . 
Join  us  for  a  memorable  luncheon  or 
dinner  at  the  water's  edge.  .  .  .  Superb 
food,  tastefully  served  in  a  truly  captivat- 
ing environment. 

Afternoon   tea  and   light   menus  at    the 
Old  Mill. 

Especially  Attractive  Rates 
Write  for  Booklet  S 

The  Silvermine 

The  Gallerifs 

The  ou 

I1/!    miles    north    of    Merritt     Parkway 

SILVERMINE,    NORWALK,    CONN. 

Phone:    Norwalk    88 


MAINE 


RESTFUL  ISLAND  HOME,  at  water's  edge. 
Homelike  atmosphere,  modern  improvements, 
excellent  table,  home  cooking.  Fresh  fish, 
clams,  lobster,  vegetables,  meats,  chicken. 
Boating,  bathing,  fishing.  Free  row  boats. 
Rates  $18.  Miss  E.  F.  Roberts,  Vinal  Haven, 
Maine. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Wanted — Position  training  or  supervising  rural 
social  workers.  Experience  includes  fifteen 
years  teaching  vocational  agriculture ;  five 
years  as  rural  public  assistance  investigator 
and  some  experience  in  teacher  training  work. 
7671  Survey. 

Community  organization  work  wanted  by  man, 
ten  years'  experience  in  social  work,  including 
Family.  Childrens'  and  Coordinating  Council 
Agencies.  Executive  experience,  member 
A.A.S.W.  Reply  R.  W..  215  N.  Super, 
Houston,  Texas. 

Director  of  Girls'  Work  and  Program  desires 
position  in  Settlement  of  Community  Center. 
Six  years'  experience  in  settlement  work.  7569 
Survey. 

Psychologist,  M.A.,  delinquency,  educational 
and  vocational  experience,  desires  position  with 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Will  accept  any- 
where in  U.S.  or  Canada.  7567  Survey. 

WORKERS  WANTED 

Medical  Social  Worker  or  Public  Health  Nurse, 
with  college  training  or  equivalent,  for  social 
hygiene  studies  and  surveys  of  syphilis  clinics 
in  New  York  City.  7570  Survey. 

WANTED:  A  Supervisor  for  child  placing 
agency ;  graduate  training,  experience  in  super- 
vision required.  Good  salary,  mid-Atlantic 
city.  .  Psychiatric  consultation  available  in 
agency.  7568  Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

SALARIED    POSITIONS 
$2,500    to    $15,000 

Our  confidential  system  (hiding  your  identity) 
works  for  you  ;  serves  to  increase  your 
salary;  promotes  you  for  high-salaried  ex- 
ecutive positions  at  moderate  cost ;  if  you 
have  earned  $2,500  or  more,  can  prove  it  write 
for  valuable  information.  No.  43  Executive's 
Promotion  Service,  Washington.  B.C. 


NEW  YORK 


THE 


WATKI1MS  GLEN* NEW  YORK 

Largest  hotel  in  the  Finger  Lakes 
region.  Accommodations  for  200 
on  1000-acre  estate  overlooking 
Seneca  Lake  and  adjoining  Wat- 
kins  Glen  State  Park.  All  sports. 
Vegetables,  poultry,  dairy  prod- 
ucts from  our  farms.  Nauheim 
Baths  that  are  world  famous. 
Rates,  $7  to  $10  daily  including 
meals.  Open  the  year  "round. 
Selected  clientele.  49th  Season. 

New  York  Office:  500  Fifth  Am.  ME  3-5395 
W.  M.  LejffmgwM,  Praident 

A  Resort  Hotel  As  Well  An  A  Health  Resort 


FOR  SALE  —  SARATOGA  COUNTY,  NEW 
YORK.  Beautiful  estate,  five  miles  from 
Saratoga  Spa.  Ideal  for  smart  inn,  sanatarium 
or  convalescent  home — next  to  golf  course.  14 
room  house.  3  car  garage.  Brook  on  property. 
Address:  Mrs.  L.  R.  Stroud,  Ballston  Spa, 
N.  Y. 


Long  Island — To  rent  for  summer  months — 
colonial,  furnished,  8  rooms,  3  baths,  sum- 
porch,  garage.  All  modern  conveniences.  Fire- 
place, oil  burner,  recreational  facilities  at 
hand,  private  dock,  boating,  nshing,  golf  and 
tennis  available.  A  cool,  reatful  location, 
privacy  and  quiet,  but  not  isolated,  lovely  out- 
look over  water  and  trees  :  20  minutes  Jonei 
Beach.  40  minutes  World's  Fair.  7666  Survey. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR  RENT:  6  room  house,  furnished,  for  July 
and  August.  50  acres  of  woodland  and  meadow 
bordering  Holland  Pond.  Electricity,  bath- 
room, telephone,  open  fireplace.  $75  a  month. 
CAMP  near  house.  Beautiful  view  of  lake,  no 
conveniences.  $10  a  week.  A.  W.  Hitchcock, 
Holland,  Mass. 


OFFSET 

REPRODUCTIONS 


THE  IDEAL  PROCESS  FOR 

STUFFERS.  CATALOGS, 
POSTERS,  DISPLAYS,  REPRINTS, 

SALES  IDEAS. 
NO    CUTS    NEEDED 
QUALITY  RESULTS 

QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 

INCOR   PORATED 


53  PARK  PLACE  —  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

Display 30c  per  line 

Non-display 5c  per  word 

Minimum    Charge      .      $1.00  per  insertion 

Discounts     .     .     5%    on    three    insertions 

CASH   WITH  ORDER 

Survey  Graphic 
112  E.  19th  Street          New  York 


THE  BOOK  SHELF 


CAN    WE    CRUSH    COMMERCIALIZED    VICE? 

by   John    A.    O'Brien.    Ph.D.,    LL.D. 

Professor    in    The    Newman    Foundation   at   the 

University    of    Illinois 

The  author  lists  the  arguments  of  those  who  favor 
regulation  and  then  by  factual  evidence  shows  the 
impossibility  of  regulation,  concluding  that  ruthless 
suppression  Is  the  only  solution  of  the  problem, 
paper,  15  eents 

ASSOCIATION    PRESS 

347    Madison   Avenue  New    York.    N.    Y. 


"MONEY    RAISING— HOW   TO 
DO  IT." 

by   Irene   Hazard   Gerlinger 
Recommended    by    libraries    and    social 
agencies    as    most    comprehensive    book 
yet  published  in  this  field.  $3.00 

Order  from  SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
112     East     19th     Street,     New    York     City 


THE  LIVES  OF  THE  TWELVE  CAESARS, 

by    Suteonius.     Only   complete,   unexpurgated 
modern    translation.      Beautifully    illustrated 
by   Frank   C.    Pape.     Limited  edition. 
Original  price,  $15.00  Special,   $4.95 

THE   ARGUS  BOOK   SHOP,   INC. 
333   South   Dearborn   Street,   Chicago,   Illinois 


-  OUT-OF-PRINT  and  Hard-to-Find   Books- 

lupplled:  also  family  and  town  hlstortei.  magaaln* 
back  numbers,  etc.  All  »ubjeets,  all  languages.  Send 
ul  your  list  of  wants — no  obligation.  We  report 
promptly.  Lowest  prices.  (WE  ALSO  BUY  OLD 
BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES.) 

AMERICAN    LIBRARY    SERVICE 
1-117  West  48th  St.  Dept   E  New  York  Clt>-l 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library,  $8.00 
a  year.  60  West  BO  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  ate.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  51« 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

LAURENCE  ROBERTS 
LITERARY  AGENT 


YOUR  STORIES.  ARTICLES,  BOOKS,  NOVELS 
Sold.  Editorially  recognized  personal  aid  in 
placement  of  manuscripts  for  new  and 
established  authors  seeking  publication. 

Information   on  request. 
59   West  42d   Street,  New   York  City 


LANGUAGES 


SPEAK  ANY  LANGUAGE 

by    our  self-taught   methods 

37  Languages 
Send   for  List   S 

SCHOENHOF  BOOK  CO. 
387  Washington   Street  Boston,  Mail 


Can    You    Spare   a    Copy   of   the 
March  1939  Survey  Graphic? 

Libraries    are    requesting    extra    copies — and 

we    are    sold    out.      If    you    can    spare   yours 

please  send   it  to 

Subscription    Manager,    SURVEY    GRAPHIC 
112    East    19   Street.    New    York   City 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC,) 
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These  proportions  are  increasing.  Their  strategic  strength  is  a 
central  organization  for  wholesale  trade,  and  they  are  also 
embarking  upon  more  and  more  productive  activity.  The 
farmers'  distributive  cooperatives  have  been  strong  enough 
in  recent  years  to  serve  as  the  instrument  for  carrying  into 
effect  a  considerable  part  of  the  state's  agricultural  policy. 
The  whole  system  of  savings  banks  is  likewise  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  sort  of  cooperative  enterprise.  The  semi-public  mort- 
gage banks — which  raise  their  funds  by  selling  state-guaran- 
teed bonds  on  the  open  market — are  another  cooperative  un- 
der stringent  public  control.  They  have  for  decades  secured 
the  farmers  and  the  real  estate  owners  primary  credit,  up  to 
50  or  60  percent  of  the  value,  at  slightly  higher  interest  rates 
than  on  gilt-edged  securities,  at  present  3  percent  or  even  less. 
These  self-governing  organizations  remove  the  need  tor 
much  of  the  state  interference  in  economic  life,  which  other- 
wise would  be  necessary.  In  the  labor  market,  restriction  of 
working  hours,  control  of  working  conditions  and  a  number 
of  social  security  measures  have  been  enacted  into  law  under 
the  pressure  of  the  trade  unions  with  ever-increasing  public 
support.  But  the  trade  unions  in  Sweden  have  not  seen  any 
advantage  in  favoring  minimum  wage  legislation.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  negative  attitude  have  been  the  fear  that  mini- 
mum wages  might  assume  the  character  of  normal  wages; 
that  they  would  diminish  the  workers'  interest  in  trade  union 
membership;  and  the  assurance  that  the  trade  unions  are 
:hemselves  strong  enough  to  safeguard  wage  levels. 

The  Swedish  trade  unions  have  also  been  reluctant  to  back 
ndiscriminately  the  recent  attempts  in  other  countries  to  de- 
:rease  the  legal  working  week  below  forty-eight  hours.  They 
•ecognize   that   in   certain   branches,   particularly   where   the 
'speed-up"  has  been  introduced,  a  shorter  week  is  justified  on 
jsychological  and  physiological  grounds  and  for  reasons  of 
broductive  efficiency.  But  knowing  the  relationship  between 
productivity  and  wages,  and  wanting  to  raise  their  standard 
if  living,  they  are  not  much  interested  in  restrictive  legisla- 
jon  based  on  the  idea  of  "sharing  unemployment";  they  want 
ther   to    increase    production    and    secure   employment    for 
erybody.  The  world  has,  therefore,  seen  the  peculiar  situ- 
ion  in  Geneva  of  the  Swedish  worker,  representing  a  trade 
lion  movement  stronger  than  that  of  any  other  country,  and 
Swedish  socialistic  government,  the  only  democratic  gov- 
nment  in  the  world  based  on  a  popular  socialist  majority, 
dng  a  cool  attitude  towards  these  proposals.  Behind  those 
itudes  are  not  only  the  intensive  adult  education  in  econ- 
nic  problems  in  Sweden  but  also  the  fact  that  industry  in 
veden  has  for  the  last  few  years  been  running  practically 
full  capacity.  There  has  been  very  little  unemployment  to 
ire. 

The  consumers'  cooperatives  have  exercised  considerable 
ntrol  over  prices  by  entering  competitive  production.  Very 
ten  a  mere  warning  from  the  cooperative  central  body  that 
ey  are  prepared  to  step  in  if  prices  are  not  lowered,  is 
ough  to  bring  down  monopolistic  prices.  This  control  by 
organization  representing  the  consumers'  interests,  together 
th  the  much  more  intensive  international  competition  in  a 
nail  country,  has  freed  the  state  almost  entirely  from  the 
cessity  of  dealing  with  the  internal  price  situation  outside 
e  field  of  public  ownership  and,  of  course,  agricultural  prices 
lich  have,  on  the  contrary,  been  artificially  held  up.  Simi- 
rly,  the  effective  control  by  the  cooperative  and  semi-official 
edit  institutions  have  to  a  very  large  extent  guaranteed  a 
und  capital  market — low  rates  of  interest,  which  imply  low 
ministrative  costs  and  profits  in  credit  business. 

IE    DECENTRALIZATION    OF    SWEDISH    ADMINISTRATION,    WHICH 

ives  much  of  the  actual  carrying  out  of  social  policy  to  the 

:al  communities  and  to  the  big  civic  organizations,  draws 

unusually  large  proportion  of  the  citizens  into  politics  not 

{Continued  on  page  415) 


Free  Consumer  Films 

for  your  club  program 

Dramatic  entertainment  that  provides  practical 
solutions  to  consumer  problems 


Hundreds  of  women's  clubs,  study 
groups  and  'other  organizations 
have  entertained  and  informed 
their  members  with  these  un- 
biased consumer  films.  The  films 
will  provide  ideal  material  for 
your  consumer  programs  during 
the  coming  season.  The  following 
sound-slide  films  are  "still  pic- 
tures" with  voices  and  music 
synchronized.  They  contain  no 
advertising. 

Interesting  and  educational 

"Wardrobe,  Ltd.,"  tells  in  dra- 
matic story  form  how  to  plan  a 
wardrobe  for  the  entire  family. 
An  inspiration  and  guide  to  dress- 
ing well  on  a  limited  purse. 

"Love  in  the  Kitchen"— a  hu- 
man and  inspiring  story  about 
stretching  the  food  dollar. 

"Silks  and  Rayons"  explains 
difference  between  pure  and 
weighted  silk,  the  manufacturing 
processes  and  uses  of  rayon. 

"Meat   for   Thought"   is   the 


story  of  how  meat  should  be 
bought,  how  prepared,  cooked 
and  cared  for,  and  how  govern- 
ment grades  it. 

Three  movies:  "An  Evening 
with  Edgar  A.  Guest"  features 
America's  beloved  poet-philoso- 
pher. "A  New  Adventure"  pro- 
motes the  intelligent  manage- 
ment of  family  finances.  "Hap- 
pily Ever  After"  gives  inspiration 
to  every  woman  to  make  her 
house  a  home. 

Where  available 

Household  Finance  furnishes 
these  films  free  of  charge  as  a 
contribution  to  the  consumer 
movement.  The  sound-slide  films 
may  be  used  by  groups  in  any 
state  in  which  Household  main- 
tains offices  (principally  eastern 
and  central  states).  The  movies 
are  not  available  in  some  local- 
ities. Send  for  new  booklet  which 
fully  describes  this  material  and 
tells  how  it  may  be  obtained. 


See  Household's  interesting  exhibit  "Stretching  Your  Dollar" 
at  the  New  York  World's  Fair 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

CORPORATION   and  Subsidiaries 

Headquarters:  919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

"Doctor  of  Family  Finances" 

...one  of  America's  leading  family  finance  organizations  with  241  branches  in  153  citiei 


Research  Dcpt.  SG-6,  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  CORPORATION 
919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

Please  send  free  booklet,  "A  Contribution  tothe  Consumer  Movement." 
which  tells  about  your  films  for  club  programs. 


Namt 
Address  . 
Cl'lv 


Sla/r 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 

SCHOOLS   AND  COLLEGES 


_ 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

A  sequence  of  evening  courses  selected  from  the  regular 
curriculum  and  planned  for  employed  social  workers  in  the 
New  York  area  are  a  definite  part  of  the  School  curriculum. 
Credit  earned  for  these  courses  will  be  counted  toward 
the  diploma  of  the  School  if  students  later  qualify  for  a 
full-term  program.  A  special  bulletin  for  part-time  work 
will  be  sent  upon  request. 

In  the  summer  of  1939,  the  School  is  offering  nine  two- 
week  seminars  planned  for  persons  having  substantial  ex- 
perience in  specialized  fields  of  social  work  who  are 
interested  in  a  short,  concentrated  period  of  study.  After- 
noon conferences  on  related  subjects  are  a  feature  of  the 
seminar  plan.  Full  details  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

A  catalogue  describing  the  full-time  program  of  the  School 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar.  Interviews  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  may  be  arranged  at  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  at  Buffalo. 

1 22  East  22nd  Street 
New  York         N.  Y. 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional    Education    in 

Medical  Social  Work 

Psychiatric   Social   Work 
Family  Welfare 

Child  Welfare 

Community     Work 

Social   Research 

Leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 

A  catalog   will    be   sent   on   request 
18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


YALE  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

A  Profession  for  the  College  Woman 

Thirty-two  months'  course  provides  intensive  and  baaic  txp*rl- 
ence  in  the  various  branches  of  nursing.  Leads  to  degrtt  of 
Master  of  Nursing.  A  Bachelor's  degree  in  art*,  scicnc*  or 
philosophy  from  a  college  of  approved  standing  U  required  for 
admission.  For  catalogue  addres*. 

The  Dean,  Yale  School  of  Nursing,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


of   (Eljirago 

*»rhnnl  of  burial   £rrnirp    A&uiimBtration 


SUMMER  QUARTER,  1939 
First    term,    June    21  •  July    21 
Second  term,  July  24-August  25 


ACADEMIC  YEAR  1939-40 
Begins  October  1 


Announcements  on  Request 

THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  REVIEW 

Edited  by  GRACE  ABBOTT 

A  Professional  Quarterly  for  Social  Workers 


PIONEER  YOUTH  GAMP 

RIFTON,  N.  Y.  Walter  Ludwig,  Director 


BOYS  &  GIRLS 


6-16  YEARS 


SIXTEENTH  SEASON  OF  PROGRESSIVE  CAMPING  in  seven 
age  groups.  Creative  use  of  environment  rich  in  natural  and 
historical  materials.  Experienced  direction.  Exceptional  Staff. 


PAINTING 
CLAYMODELING 
WOODWORKING 
MUSIC 


HIKING 
SPORTS 
SWIMMING 
DRAMATICS 


special    rates    to    union    members 
Address:    Mrs.    Frima   Frumes,    Camp   Registrar 

Pioneer  Youth  of  America,  Inc. 

219  W.  29th  St.,  New  York  City  PE.  6-3055 

Send  for  transcript  of  Airs.  Roosevelt's  broadcast  on  Pioneer  Youtk. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 


SILVER  BAY 


SUMMER   SCHOOL   AT 
LAKE    GEORGE,    N.    Y. 

Social  Workers.  Religious  Leaders.  Teachers,  Modern  Parents 
can  LIVE  WHILE  THEY  LEARN.  Graduate  Courses  .  .  . 
Two  Convenient  Terms  .  .  .  July  10-29,  July  31-August  19. 
For  bulletin  or  information,  write 

Prof.   L.  K.  Hall.  263  Alden  St..  Springfield,   MOMS. 
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only  as  voters  but  as  representatives  and  office-holders.  Wide- 
spread adult  education  in  economic  and  political  questions  is 
another  influence  in  this  direction. 

In  Sweden  adult  education  does  not  take  the  form  of  a  con- 
descending transfer  of  knowledge  from  the  "privileged"  to 
the  "underprivileged";  it  is  not  an  "extension"  of  higher 
learning  down  the  cultural  ladder.  Instead,  adult  education 
is  carried  on  by  the  popular  movements  themselves,  particu- 
larly the  labor  movement  and  the  cooperatives,  on  their  own 
initiative  and  under  their  own  control.  Aid  from  the  public 
budget  does  not  change  this  situation. 

The  effectiveness  of  adult  education  in  Sweden  is  height- 
ened by  the  fact  that  it  sprang  from  the  people's  own  needs 
and  interests.  I  can  testify  to  its  results:  If,  for  example,  I 
give  a  talk  on  public  housing  to  Swedish  doctors  or  engi- 
neers, not  to  say  successful  business  men,  I  will  have  to  avoid 
technicalities  and  "simplify"  far  more  than  if  I  am  talking  to 
a  group  of  young  workers  trained  by  the  adult  education 
program.  This  movement  is  now  rapidly  spreading  to  the 
Farmers. 

THERE  is  A  PARTICULAR  REASON  WHY  A  HIGHLY  DEVELOPED 
scheme  of  adult  education  in  economic  and  political  questions 

s  a  necessary  condition  for  Sweden's  reform  activity.  Social 
reforms  cost  money,  and  such  is  our  fiscal  system  that  it 

nakes  the  cost  subjectively  felt  even  by  the  broad  masses  of 
the  people. 

Thus  everyone  with  a  yearly  income  above  a  very  low 
ninimum— which  means  more  than  80  percent  of  all  adult 
gainful  workers — has  to  make  an  income  tax  return,  and  the 
:xemptions  are  so  small  that  practically  every  wage  earner 
las  to  pay  an  income  tax.  We  have  done  away  with  the  re- 
;ressive  and  cumbersome  land  and  sales  taxes.  Rural  com- 
nunities  and  counties  base  their  finances  upon  income  taxa- 
ion  as  do  the  cities,  although  the  latter  have,  in  addition, 
evenue  from  public  utilities.  Even  the  state  itself  levies  prac- 
ically  no  taxes  on  production  and  distribution  except  the  very 
igh  tax  on  liquor  and  tobacco  under  the  two  state  monopo- 
es  and  also  the  tax  on  motor  traffic,  calculated  to  cover  only 
le  building  and  repair  of  highways.  State  finances  are,  there- 
ire,  based  upon  returns  from  the  rather  low  tariffs;  income 
•om  the  state's  profitable  business  enterprises;  taxation  of 
Paced  and  liquor;  and  for  the  rest,  on  direct  taxation  of 
icome  and  wealth. 

According  to  an  investigation  made  in  1934,  people  with 
icomes  under  10,000  kronor  (according  to  the  exchange  rate 
wut  |2500,  but  representing  in  standard  of  living  an  income 
f  about  $3000  to  $4000)  paid  more  than  half  of  the  state 
icome  tax,  and  more  than  three  quarters  of  the  local  income 
xes.  In  the  absence  of  indirect  burdens  on  consumption,  this 

necessary  in  order  to  finance  public  activity,  as  Sweden  has 
)  few  wealthy  citizens  that  even  a  steeply  progressive  tax 
oes  not  produce  enough  revenue  to  balance  expenditures, 
'he  principle  that  everybody  shall  pay  a  direct  tax,  even  if  a 
nail  one,  is  also  considered  to  be  the  foundation  of  political 
sponsibility.  We  have  reversed  in  spirit  the  American  slo- 
ui — no  representation  without  taxation. 

Since  our  fiscal  system  is  thus  to  tax  the  majority  directly 
id  not  conceal  the  burden  on  the  lower  income  strata  by  in- 
rect  taxation,  we  have  actually  to  demonstrate  to  this  'ma- 
rity  that  public  expenditures  are  worthwhile.  We  have  in  a 
:ry  real  sense  to  sell  our  reforms  to  the  public,  prove  to 
>pular  satisfaction  that  what  they  pay  in  taxes  brings  the 
tizens  a  better  return  than  any  alternative  use  of  this  por- 
>n  of  their  earnings.  If  public  activity  is  carefully  planned 
d  rationally  managed,  I  believe  this  thesis  holds  true  for  all 
untnes.  A  high  educational  level  of  the  masses  is,  how- 
er,  a  prerequisite  to  getting  the  public  to  accept  it.  On  the 
her  hand,  social  reforms  so  accepted  and  enacted  will  have 
firm  basis  in  the  free  will  and  understanding  of  a  nation. 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

SEMINARS,  1939 

Case  Work  with  Parents  and  Children.  Dr.  Phyllis 
Blanchard  and  Miss  Rose  Green.  July  17  to  29. 

Application  of  Psychoanalytic  Concepts  to  Social 
Case  Work.  Dr.  LeRoy  M.  A.  Maeder  and  Miss 
Beatrice  H.  Wajdyk.  July  24  to  August  5. 

Psychiatry    as    Applied    to    Problems   of    Supervision. 

Dr.  LeRoy  M.  A.  Maeder  and  Miss  Beatrice  H  Wajdyk 
July  24  to  August  5. 

The  Aspects  of  Sociology  and  Psychiatry  as  Applied 
to  Case  Work.  Dr.  A.  Kardiner  and  Miss  Florence  Day 
August  7  to  19. 


SMITH  COLLEGE  STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 

Contents   for  June,    1939 

The  Influence  of  Certain  Aspects  of  the  Home 
Environment  on  Children's  Adjustment  to  Kinder- 
garten  Rut{,  Gottemoller 

The  Influence  of  the  Teacher  on  Children's  Adjust- 
ment to  Kindergarten Mary  Delia  Nichols, 

Josephine  Washington,  Helen  Witmer 

Published  Quarterly,  #2  a  Year 
Single  Nos.:  Vols.  I  to  VII,  #1  each;  others,  $.75  each 

For  further  information  write  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

EVERETT  KIMBALL,  Director 
ANNETTE  GARRETT,  Associate  Director 

A     Graduate     Professional     School     Offering 

Courses  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Master  of 

Social  Science. 

Academic   Year  Opens  July,  1939 


Courses  of  Instruction 

Plan  A  The  course  leading  to  the  Master's  degree  consists 
of  three  summer  sessions  at  Smith  College  and  two 
winter  sessions  of  supervised  case  work  at  selected 
social  agencies  in  various  cities.  This  course  is 
designed  for  those  who  have  had  little  or  no  previous 
experience  in  social  work.  Limited  to  forty-Bve. 

Plan  B  Applicants  who  have  at  least  one  year's  experience 
in  an  approved  social  agency,  or  the  equivalent, 
may  receive  credit  for  the  first  summer  session  and 
the  first  winter  session,  and  receive  the  Master's 
degree  upon  the  completion  of  the  requirements  of 
two  summer  sessions  and  one  winter  session  of 
supervised  case  work.  Limited  to  thirty-five. 

Plan  C  A  summer  session  of  eight  weeks  is  open  to  experi- 
enced social  workers.  Special  courses  in  case  work 
are  offered  by  Miss  Beatrice  H.  Wajdyk  and  Miss 
Beatrice  Z.  Levey.  Limited  to  thirty-five. 

For    further    information    write    to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 
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Associate  and  Special  Group  Meetings 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

Department  of   Social   Welfare  and    Public    Health 
Exhibit  and   Consultation   at  Booth 
Luncheon  and  Afternoon  Sessions 

AMERICAN  LEGION 

National  Child  Welfare  Division 

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION   MEETINGS: 

•  See   program  for  National  Conference 

•  Consultation   service  and   exhibits 

AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS 

Delegates  invited  to  visit  headquarters  booth  and  attend 
all  Red  Cross  meetings.  There  will  be  the  usual  Red 
Cross  luncheon  and  three  afternoon  meetings — see 
Conference  Program  for  details. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION 

50  West  50  Street,   New  York,   N.  Y. 

Ask  for  free  lists  of  books,  pamphlets,  films,   exhibits,  etc. 

BIRTH  CONTROL  FEDERATION  OF  AMERICA 

Consultation    service    available   at  the    booth 

Meetings — Erlanger  Theatre 

A  Population  Policy— June  19,  4  P.M.  The  Birth  Control 
Clinic  as  a  Community  Resource.  June  21,  3:30  P.M.  Birth 
Control  as  a  Public  Health  Measure,  June  23,  2  P.M. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

Consultation   at   Booth   and   Statler   Hotel 
Afternoon  sessions:  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday 
Luncheon  Meeting:  Wednesday  noon,  Lafayette  Hotel 
Dinner  Meeting:  Thursday  evening,   Lafayette  Hotel 

CHURCH  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Afternoon  meetings  at  St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church.  For 
program  and  information  address:  L.  Foster  Wood, 
Secretary,  297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS,  INC. 

Consultation  Service,  Statler  Hotel 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS 

297  Fourth   Avenue,   New  York.    See   Conference    Program 
Social  Work  with   Migrant   Laborers  and   American    Indian 

EPISCOPAL  SOCIAL  WORK  CONFERENCE 

June    16-17.    Hotel  Touraine 
Theme:   The   Church   and  the   Family 

Rev.  Almon  R.  Pepper,  Exec.  Sec.  Programs  available  at 
281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FAMILY  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION  ;OF  AMERICA 

Family  Social  Work  Dinner,  Thursday  P.M.,  Hotel  Statler, 
Speaker:  Dr.  O.  Spurgeon  English.  Publications  Display: 
THE  FAMILY,  books,  and  pamphlets,  Statler  lobby 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  OF  TRADE  UNIONS 
IN  SOCIAL  WORK 

Afternoon  sessions:  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day, Court  Street  Theatre 

Consultation  Service.    Booth  at  Headquarters  Hotel 
Buffalo  Hotel:  Headquarters  for  Joint  Committee 

LIFE  INSURANCE  ADJUSTMENT  BUREAU 

Fillmore   Hotel 

June    19-20—2:00   P.M.         June  21—3:30  P.M. 
Subjects:  Social  Case  Work  and  Family  Resources:  Old  Age 

Assistance  Recipients:   Financial  Resources  Development; 

State  wide   program   of   Life   Insurance  Adjustments 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION   FOR  AID  TO 
DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

Headquarters — Statler  Hotel 
Consultation   and   Exhibit 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION   FOR  THE  STUDY 
OF  GROUP  WORK 

Annual   Meeting— Buffalo,   New  York,  June  20-22,    1939 
For    detaiU,    program    information,    etc..    write    to    M.    W. 

Beckelman,    program    chairman,    Room    1601,    381    Fourth 

Avenue,    New  York,   N.  Y. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  GOODWILL  INDUSTRIES 

Consultation   at  Goodwill    Industries   Booth 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAINING   SCHOOLS 

Headquarter*.   Lafayette   Hotel.   Buffalo.   N.  Y. 
Exhibit:     National     Conference     of     Social     Work,     Head- 
quarters Building. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

June  18,  2:30 — Meeting  for  Y.W.C.A.  board  and  com- 
mittee members.  6:00 — Informal  supper,  Y.W.C.A. 
delegates 

June  22— 7:00— Dinner,  Y.W.C.A.  delegates 
June  23 — 2:00 — Special  meeting  Girl  Reserve  secretaries 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE 

Consultation   at   booth 

Luncheon    meeting    on    Migrants:   June   21,    Hotel    Fillmore 

Speakers:    Eduard    C.    Lindeman;     Hon.    H.    Jerry    Voorhls 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  JEWISH  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

Annual   Meeting,  Hotel  Statler,   Buffalo,  June   14-18. 
For    details,    program    information,    etc.,    write    to    M.    W. 
Beckelman,    Secretary,    67   W.  47   St.,    New   York.    N.   Y. 

THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  YOUNG 
MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

Tuesday  breakfast  and  Thursday  afternoon  meetings  for 
Y.M.C.A.  people.  Consultation  and  information  at  Asso- 
ciation Press  booth. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS,  INC. 

27th     Conference.     Hotel     Samuels.     Jamestown,     N.     Y. 

June    16-18.    Preservation  of  the  Democratic   Ideal. 
At  Buffalo:    Monday,   June    19th   and   Tuesday,   June   20th, 

2-3:30  P.M.,   Perkins  Hall,  Y.M.C.A. 

NATIONAL  PROBATION  ASSOCIATION 

June    16-21,   Statler   Hotel 

Subjects:  probation,  parole,  juvenile  courts,  community 
preventive  movements. 

THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIPPLED   CHILDREN 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,   INC.,  Elyria,  Ohio 

Consultation    service    and    literature    at    Society's    Booth. 
June    21,    Luncheon    program    at   Athletic    Club 
June  22,  Afternoon  program,  Athletic  Club 
June    23,    Delegates    join    in    program    of    the    National 
Council  for  the   Physically  Handicapped 

THE  RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION 

Invites  delegates  to  the  Buffalo  Conference  to  visit  its 
large  display  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  bibliographies 
of  interest  to  social  workers.  Several  staff  members  will 
be  available  for  consultation. 

SOCIAL  WORK  PUBLICITY  COUNCIL 

Practical  discussions  of  publicity  and  public  relations — 
display  of  literature — "After  Hours" — consultation  ser- 
vice. Delegates  are  invited  to  headquarters  booth. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,   INC. 

Survey   Graphic   and   Survey   Midmonthly 
Book   Exhibits 


66th  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 


-Buffalo,  1  888—1 909—1 939- 
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You  are  invited! 

66th  Annual  Meeting 

National  Conference 

of  Social  Work 

mill  Associate  Groups 
June  18-24,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

This  Annual  Meeting  provides  you  rare  opportunity  to  see  and  hear  what's  new  in 
social  work  ...  to  refresh  your  viewpoint  ...  to  stock  up  with  stimulating  ideas. 
A  carefully  planned  program,  completely  national  in  scope  and  built  for  1939  social 
work,  offers  the  cream  of  current  thought  and  experience. 

More  than  three  hundred  sessions  during  Conference  week  afford  a  high  degree  of 
selectivity.  These  vary  in  size  from  small  discussion  groups  to  large  general  sessions. 
Of  course  you  wish  to  attend  only  a  limited  number  of  meetings  each  day.  But  you 
prefer  to  attend  those  that  offer  what  you  want. 

Five  Conference  sections  will  deal  with  social  case  work,  social  group  work,  com- 
munity organization,  public  welfare  administration,  social  action.  Five  general 
sessions  will  present  outstanding  speakers  on  problems  of  widespread  interest. 

Twelve  Special  Committees  will  conduct  their  clusters  of  sessions.  These  committees 
will  cover  education  for  social  work,  care  of  the  aged,  rural  social  work,  care  of  the 
mentally  ill,  prevention  and  social  treatment  of  blindness,  medical  care,  problems  in 
interstate  migration,  problems  related  to  unmarried  parenthood,  social  aspects  of 
children's  institutions,  social  aspects  of  public  housing,  social  treatment  of  the  adult 
offender,  statistics  and  accounting  in  social  work  .  .  .  And  fifty-two  Associate  Groups 
will  blend  their  programs  with  that  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
You  will  want  to  visit  Consultation  Service.  Here  at  Conference  Headquarters  you 
may  interview  social  work  leaders  and  national  experts  to  discuss  problems  in  your 
own  field  ...  It  will  pay  you  to  attend  this  meeting!  Use  coupon  below  to  send  for 
complete  preliminary  program. 

Invest  in  Better  Social  Work:  Buffalo,  June  18-24 


Reserve  your  hotel  room! 

• 

Mail  applications  to  Buffalo  Con- 
vention and  Tourist  Bureau, 
Genesee  Buildin3,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
82  North  High  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Please   send   me   Preliminary   Program   of   the   66th   Annual 
Meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

Name 

Address 

City State 

Organization S-3 
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IN  TIMES  LIKE  THESE  YOU  NEED  FACTS 


and  we  are  at  your  service  with  facts 
you  are  unlikely  to  find  elsewhere! 

Our  staff,  in  constant  collaboration 
with  social  and  economic  experts,  takes 
you  ahead  of  headlines  and  back  of 
events,  trends,  significant  develop- 
ments. 

If  we  discover  a  situation  in  which 
we  of  America  have  failed  to  measure 
up  to  our  own  high  standard  of  demo- 
cratic conduct,  we  report  it.  Likewise, 
if  we  find  a  genuinely  effective  demon- 
stration of  progress,  which  may  be 
prophetic  of  things  to  come,  we  report 
it. 

But  we  do  more  than  report.  We 
interpret.  That  means  assembling 
more  than  inside  information,  more 
than  picturesque  background  facts.  It 
means  objective  selection  of  facts  essen- 
tial to  each  special  assignment  in 
social  analysis.  Such  a  journalistic  tech- 
nique, with  few  counterparts  in 
other  general  magazines,  gives 
Survey  Graphic  readers  unique 
insight  into  the  shape  of  things 
to  come.  It  indicates  where  and 
how  you  can  share  in  the  problems 
and  progress  of  three  thirds  of  a 
nation — and  of  the  world  beyond. 


The  publication  of  the  special  "Call- 
ing America"  number  of  Survey 
Graphic  in  February — which  is  to  be  ' 
followed  by  two  other  special  num- 
bers within  a  year — demonstrated  in 
dramatic  fashion  how  we  focus  on 
America  in  our  effort  to  supply  our 
readers  with  facts  about  the  times  in 
which  we  live.  And,  because  of  times 
like  these,  we  are  proud  to  have  pub- 
lished in  sequence  to  "Calling  Amer- 
ica" many  timely  and  authoritative 
articles  on  the  American  scene.  May 
we  recall  for  you  the  titles  of  a  few 
of  them:  Georgians  Discover  Georgia 
by  Jonathan  Daniels;  I  Hear  America 
Singing  by  Sarah  Gertrude  Knott;  My 
Tax  Return  by  Arthur  Gar  field  Hays; 
The  Big  Morgue  by  Harold  J.  Rutten- 
berg;  Life  at  Stephens  and  After  by 
George  Kent  and  by  Beulah  Amidon; 
Modern  Men  and  Religious  Faith  by 


SURVEY 

GRAPHIC 


James  -H.  Leuba;  Liberalism  and  the 
Anti-Fascist  Front  by  Archibald  Mac- 
Lets  h;  Boisterous  Butte  by  Kinsey 
Howard;  Fort  Wayne's  Fifty  Houses  by 
Loula  D.  Lasker;  Morale,  Democracy 
and  Air  War  by  W.  O'D.  Pierce. 

And,  looking  ahead,  may  we  point 
out  a  few  of  the  features  planned  for 
early  publication:  Maury  Maverick's  San 
Antonio  by  Audrey  Granneberg;  The 
Associated  Farmers  by  Richard  L.  Neu- 
berger;  Will  America  Achieve  a 
Renaissance  in  Art?  by  Warren  Cheney;  , 
The  Presidential  Press  Conference  by 
Raymond  P.  Brandt;  When  Editors 
Were  Editors  by  Elizabeth  McCatts- 
land;  A  Study  in  Hawaiian  Race 
Relations  by  Louise  Stevens;  Reflec- 
tions in  a  Pullman  Car  by  Klaus  Mann; 
What  Careers  for  Youth?  by  William 
F.  McDermott — and  a  special  num- 
ber on  EDUCATION  IN  AMER- 
ICA to  be  published  in  the  early 
fall. 

In  times  like  these  we  urge 
you  to  do  your  part  to  keep 
the  torch  burning  —  of  freedom 
of  inquiry,  freedom  of  expression. 
Read  Surrey  Graphic  —  every 
month! 
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G    A    Z    I    N    E        OF        SOCIAL         INTERPRETATION 


The  Columbia  Flows  to  the  Land 

by  Richard  L.  Ncofcergcr 

MaVCriCKS    San    Antonio    by   Audrey   Granneberg 

Living  on  a  Low  Income  by  M.  L  Brown 

"ith  Comment  by  8  Auditors:  Walter  D.  Edmonds,  Sherwood  Eddy,  Mordecai  Ezekiel 
i/p/i  Borsodi,  Arthur  L.  Pollard,  Hazel  Kyrk,  Josephine  Lawrence,  Abraham  Epstein 


But,  Grandpa 


"YOU  never  had  to  go  to  a  luncheon,  then  to  a  bridge  party,  and  then  rush  home  to  press  a 
dress  so  you  could  go  to  the  movies.  Times  have  changed  since  you  courted  grandma.  Things 
are  more — more — " 

"COMPLICATED'S  the  word  you  want,  Bet.  You  do  seem  to  do  a  lot  of  running  around.  But 
then,  you  don't  have  to  pump  and  tote  water,  or  churn  butter,  or  bake  bread,  or  clean  a  lot  of  oil 
lamps,  or  stoke  the  stove  for  that  iron  you're  using.  Why,  when  your  grandmother  wanted  to 
go  to  town,  I  used  to  spend  a  half  a  day  taking  her.  And  you  drive  in  for  a  movie!  Most  of  the 
things  you  do,  we  didn't  have  time  for." 


IF  LIFE  seems  more  complicated  today, 
it's  because  we  have  time  to  undertake 
more  things  we  want  to  do — because  the 
routine  duties  of  life  have  been  made  simpler 
and  easier.  Meals  cooked  at  the  turn  of  a 
switch,  water  available  at  the  turn  of  a 
faucet,  washboard  and  carpet  beater  banished 


—these  are  some  of  electricity's  contri- 
butions to  progress.  General  Electric  scien- 
tists and  engineers,  by  finding  still  more  ways 
for  electricity  to  shoulder  the  routine  and 
unpleasant  duties,  help  provide  for  the 
people  of  America  still  more  time  to  enjoy  a 
richer,  happier,  and  fuller  life. 


G-E  research  and  engineering  have  saved  the  public  from  ten  to  one  hundred  dollars 
for  every  dollar  they  have  earned  for  General  Electric 


GENERAL  H  ELECTRIC 


NEW   YORK   WORLD'S    FAIR  — SEE   THE   G-E   "HOUSE   OF   MAGIC"  — 
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SAN    FRANCISCO    EXPOSITION 


************ 

DEMOCRACY, 
PREFERRED 


"WE,  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  in  or</er  to  /orm  a  more  perfect  union, 
establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity  ..." 


We,    the   members   of   Cooperative   Distributors,    to- 

gether with  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens,  in  order 

to   underwrite  and  guarantee  these  purposes   of  the 

founders  of  our  nation,  have  gathered  ourselves  into 

cooperative  organizations  designed  to  further  democ- 

racy by  extending  it  into  our  economic  life. 

We    have   established    businesses    which    are    owned 

and  controlled  by  the  people  they  serve,  in  which  each 

member  has  one  vote  regardless  of  the  amount  of  his 

investment;  in  which  labor  is  treated  justly;  in  which 

profits  are  returned  to  members  in  proportion  to  their 

purchases. 

Cooperative  Distributors   is  one  of   these  businesses 

—  a  national  consumers  cooperative  affiliated  with  The 

Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A.    Owned  by  more 

than  3,600  individual  members,  and  more  than  200 

cooperative  stores;  CD  has  grown  since  its  organiza- 

tion in  1933  —  at  the  depth  of  the  depression  —  into 

one  of  the  best  known  institutions  in  the  cooperative 

movement  in  the  United  States. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  or  how  isolated  you  are 

from  a  shopping  center,  CD  services  are  made  avail- 

able to  you,   in  city   or  country,   in  every  state  and 

territory,    through    mail    distribution.    CD    is    a    mail 

order  cooperative. 

CD  is  also   a  retail   store,   where  consumers  in   the 

New  York  area  do  their  shopping. 

In  addition  to  these  two  services,  CD  serves  a  grow- 

ing    number    of    consumer    clubs    and    cooperative 

societies  which  purchase  the  "cooperative  CD  label" 

line  at  wholesale. 

CD    is    an    active    unit    of    a    growing    cooperative 

movement,  and  as  such  it  does  its  part: 

•  to   encourage   the   organization   of   local    consumer 
cooperative  clubs  which  will  develop  into  cooperative 
societies   to  be  linked  with   CD  and  other  coopera- 
tive  wholesalers    as   a   part   of   the    nation-wide   co- 
operative movement. 

•  to  awaken  the  people  of  the  country  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  their   power  when   organized  as   consumers; 

•  to  join  with  other  social  movements  in  paving  the 
way  to  an  economic  democracy  based  on  production 
for  use  instead  of  for  profit. 

We  invite  you  to  participate  with  us  in  this  challeng- 
ing enterprise. 

TEAR  THIS  OUT—  MAIL  IT  TODAY 


COOPERATIVE 

A    National     Mail-order 
116    EAST     16    STREET 


DISTRIBUTORS 

Consumers  Cooperative 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Gentlemen  :  I  believe  in  the  effort  to  further  democracy  in  economic 
life  through  consumers  cooperation.  Please  send  me  a  descriptive 
folder  and  catalog,  FREE. 

Name     

A  ddress    

City    .  State    


George  V.  Denny,  Jr. 

founder  and  moderator  of  "America's  Town  Meet- 
ing of  the  Air,"  famous  radio  hour,  and  president  of 
Town  Hall,  New  York,  each  month  will  conduct 
CURRENT  HISTORY'S  newest  editorial  feature — a 
thought-provoking  department  entitled:  "What's 
YOUR  Opinion?" 

Each  month  this  department  will  present,  im- 
partially and  fairly,  a  cross-section  of  American 
opinion  on  the  most  pressing  problems  before  our 
country  today.  Concise,  well-reasoned  opinions  will 
bring  out  all  sides  of  outstanding  questions. 

CURRENT  HISTORY  is  proud  to  make  this  contri- 
bution to  the  task  of  keeping  our  people  informed 
on  controversial  questions  of  the  hour.  Sooner  or 
later  the  American  people  must  settle  these  ques- 
tions with  their  votes.  CURRENT  HISTORY  there- 
fore presents 

What's  YOUR  Opinion? 

You  will  find  this  monthly  department  conducted 
by  Mr.  Denny  exciting  and  highly  informative.  Each 
month  Mr.  Denny  will  assemble  authoritative  opin- 
ions on  some  controversial  question,  by  outstanding 
economists,  statesmen,  business  and  professional 
leaders,  journalists  and  educators — as  well  as  a 
special  section  of  opinions  by  readers  of  CURRENT 
HISTORY.  If  you  want  to  know  what  your  fellow 
citizens  are  thinking  on  the  vital  questions  of  our 
day — and  why  they  are  thinking  it — if  you  want  to 
test  your  own  opinion  against  the  opinions  of  other 
Americans — read  and  contribute  to  CURRENT  HIS- 
TORY'S new  department,  "What's  YOUR  Opinion?" 

Can  Democracy  Put  Men 
Back  to  Work? 

America's  No.  1  economic  headache  is  the  current 
topic  before  CURRENT  HISTORY'S  new  department. 
You  will  know  a  lot  more  about  America's  un- 
employment problem,  and  perhaps  feel  more  hope- 
ful about  solving  it,  if  you  read  the  July  issue  of 
CURRENT  HISTORY.  To  get  this  dynamic  feature  for 
July  and  for  five  additional  months,  to  get  also  the 
many  other  authoritative  features  and  articles  which 
appear  in  CURRENT  HISTORY,  fill  out  the  coupon 
below.  It  entitles  the  readers  of  Survey  Graphic  to 
receive  the  next  six  issues  of  CURRENT  HISTORY  at 
the  low  cost  of  only  $1. 


REGULAR  RATE  $3.00  A  YEAR 


SG-7-39 

Enclosed  please  find  the  sum  of  one  dollar  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  next  six  issues  of  CURRENT  HISTORY 
MAGAZINE. 


Name 
Street 
City  and  State 

CURRENT  HISTORY  MAGAZINE 

New  York  City 
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Pennies 
For  Wings 


IE  voice  of  a  friend.  Reassuring  words  from  father, 
mother,  son  or  daughter.  A  hurried  call  for  aid  in  the 
night.  You  cannot  set  a  price  on  such  things  as  these. 
Yet  this  is  true  —  telephone  service  is  cheap  in  this 
country.  No  other  people  get  so  much  service,  and  such 
good  and  courteous  service,  at  such  low  cost. 


BELL   TELEPHONE   SYSTEM 


The  Bell  System  cordially  inrites  you  (o  visit  its  exhibits  at  the  New  York 
WorlJ  s  Fair  and  tin-  Golden  Gate  International  Exposition,  San  Francisco 
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The  Gist  of  It 


IN      ANTICIPATION      OF      THE      ELECTION      OF 

Maury  Maverick  as  mayor  of  San  Antonio 
on  May  9  we  commissioned  Audrey  Granne- 
berg,  who  knows  that  historic  old  city  first- 
hand and  also  sociologically  from  pecans  to 
politics,  to  add  a  portrait  of  Maury's  muni- 
cipality to  our  growing  album  of  community 
portraits.  Miss  Granneberg  (page  421)  gives 
the  background  of  a  Fusion  campaign  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Alamo;  catches  the  flavor  of 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  cities  in  Amer- 
ica; and,  in  so  doing,  indicates  that  Maury 
Maverick,  as  mayor,  will  be  as  potent  a 
national  influence  and  example  as  he  was 
during  his  several  terms  in  Congress. 

IT   HAS   SEEMED   TO   BE    THE    ASSIGNMENT   OF 

the  managing  editor  on  the  eve  of  every  In- 
dependence Day  in  recent  years  to  point  to 
certain  developments  which  seem  to  flaunt 
the  Founding  Fathers.  This  year  it  is  a  rising 
tide  of  prejudice  and  legislation  directed 
against  aliens,  legitimately  in  this  countrv, 
who  have  not  yet  managed  to  get  their  citi- 
zenship papers.  (Page  427).  Mr.  Weybright. 
a  native  Marylander  and  author  of  a  biog- 
raphy of  Francis  Scott  Key,  examines  the 
actual  situation  underlying  recent  drastic  bills 
threatening  to  citizen  and  non-citizen  alike, 
passed  or  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS  is  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
Committee  on  Research  in  Medical  Eco- 
nomics, under  the  auspices  of  which  Miss 
Gladys  Swackhamer  recently  studied  the  choice 
and  change  of  doctors  by  365  self-supporting 
families  of  low  income  in  New  York  City. 
His  article,  discussing  this  important  pioneer- 
ng  study  of  medical  consumers  (page  431), 
las  important  middle  class  bearings  which 
l  be  carried  forward  in  a  subsequent 
tudy  and  report. 

I.  L.  BROWN  INTRODUCES  HIMSELF  (PAGE 
36),  and  the  editors  introduce  in  turn  the 
ight  distinguished  commentators  upon  his 
etter  to  Surrey  Graphic.  Herewith  we  want 
o  thank  Mr.  Brown  for  sharing  his  vital 
xperiences  on  behalf  of  better  understand- 
ng  of  life  and  living,  and  also  the  eight 
uditors  of  the  American  scene  who  have 
liscussed  Mr.  Brown's  letter  and  account- 
wok. 

N  HIS  BOOK.  '  OUR  PROMISED  LAND"  (MAC- 
millan,  $3)  Richard  L.  Neuberger,  of  the 
taff  of  the  Portland  Oregonian,  made  the 
Northwest  come  alive  as  the  fulfillment  of 
Thomas  Jefferson's  dream  of  a  vast  empire 
n  the  Columbia  River  Valley.  Now,  as  the 
ime  draws  near  for  the  giant  Grand  Coulee 
lam,  with  its  waterways  and  powerlines,  to 
ransform  the  sagebrush  to  busy  garden  land, 
r.  Neuberger  brings  us  up  to  date.  Page 
440. 

FOR  THE  LAST  OF  A  Surrey  Graphic  SERIES 
on  the  Anatomy  of  Government  we  turn  to 
the  chief  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  His  subject:  the 
presidential  press  conference.  (Page  446.) 
As  a  device  of  government  it  is  pretty  much 
what  the  President  and  the  press  corps  choose 
to  make  it — and  a  unique  American  institu- 
tion. Mr.  Brandt  is  one  of  the  scores  of 
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newspapermen,  all  on  an  equal  footing,  who 
go  to  the  White  House  twice  a  week  for 
twenty  minutes.  He  writes  as  one  of  the 
more  experienced  question-askers,  but  at  the 
same  time  an  objective  observer  of  trends 
and  events  at  both  ends  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

DOUGLAS  H.  MACNEIL,  DIRECTOR  OF  INVES- 
tigation  of  the  New  Jersey  Delinquency  Com- 
mission, tells  real  stories  of  WPA  workers — 
Horatio  Alger  come  true.  They  got  new  jobs 


and  rose  right  up  the  ladder — using  their 
WPA  experience  and  retraining  to  do  what 
they'd  never  been  able  to  do  before.  Page 
458. 

SEVERAL  YEARS  AGO  ALFRED  FRIENDLY,  FRESH 
out  of  college,  took  a  wander-year,  and  in 
the  course  of  it  traveled  the  trail  that  the 
Joads  took  in  John  Steinbeck's  "Grapes  of 
Wrath."  The  record  of  his  pause  in  Califor- 
nia, in  the  carrot-raising  section,  is  reported. 
Page  460. 
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Ewing  Galloway 


THE  ALAMO 

Symbol  of  Texan  independence,  "remembered"  by  Houston's  men  in  1836  and  by  every  schoolchild  since 
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Maury  Maverick's  San  Antonio 

by  AUDREY  GRANNEBERG 

In  the  shadow  of  the  Alamo,  history  is  being  made  by  a 
"maverick  American"  and  a  picturesque  old  Texas  city  of 
265,000,  which  is  nearly  half  Spanish-American,  and  where  all 
others  except  Negroes  are  called  Anglo-Americans.  An  out- 
standing social  portrait  in  Survey  Graphic's  album  of  United 
States  communities  in  transition. 


NATIONAL  ATTENTION  WAS  FOCUSED  ON  SAN  ANTONIO  ON 
May  9  when  Maury  Maverick,  leader  of  the  progressive 
bloc  in  Congress  for  the  last  two  sessions,  was  elected 
San  Antonio's  mayor.  For  several  months  preceding  the 
election  a  vicious  multi-cornered  political  battle  had  been 
fought.  Men  and  issues  seemed  to  be  hopelessly  confused 
by  election  day.  Then  Maverick,  in  a  record-shattering 
vote,  was  swept  into  office,  defeating  the  very  machine 
that  last  summer  prevented  his  reelection  to  Congress. 
His  election  came  just  one  hundred  years  after  his  grand- 
father, the  late  Samuel  Maverick,  was  named  mayor  of 
San  Antonio. 

Of  most  immediate  significance  to  Texas  is  the  fact 
that  for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years  the  power  of  one 
of  America's  mightiest  old  political  machines  is  broken. 
For  twenty  years  the  city  has  been  "corrupt  and  con- 
tented" under  the  same  unconquerable  political  masters. 
But  this  year  San  Antonio,  weary  and  ashamed  of  ma- 
chine government,  was  in  a  mood  to  listen  to  Maverick's 
vigorous  orations  on  city  management,  on  honest  and 
economical  government.  People  on  the  streets  on  May 
10  told  each  other  over  and  over,  "The  machine  is  dead" 
—as  though  only  by  repeating  it  could  they  come  to  be- 
lieve it. 

Maury  Maverick  (called  simply  "Maury"  by  all  San 
Antonians)  not  only  overthrew  the  machine  that  defeated 
him  last  August,  but  he  brought  the  New  Deal  to  San 
Antonio.  The  historic  old  city  has  usually  been  very 


conservative;  and  when  Maverick  was  sent  to  Congress  it 
was  because  of  his  pioneer  stock  and  his  tremendous 
personal  popularity,  not  because  of  his  outspoken  pro- 
gressive views.  Striking  evidence  of  a  quickened  liberal- 
ism in  the  South  is  the  fact  that  he  now  holds  the  most 
potent  position  in  Texas  local  politics,  less  than  a  year 
after  his  defeat  in  the  congressional  primaries  and  in  the 
face  of  the  same  virulent  opposition  which  branded  him 
a  communist,  a  rabble-rouser  and  a  ClO-lover. 

The  new  mayor's  career  has  closely  paralleled  that  of 
New  York's  Mayor  La  Guardia,  for  whom  the  Texan 
holds  a  deep  admiration.  Like  La  Guardia,  Maverick 
was  defeated  for  reelection  as  a  liberal  congressman. 
Like  La  Guardia,  he  came  back  to  his  home  city  to  de- 
clare war  on  machine  government.  He  named  his  Fusion 
party  after  La  Guardia's.  He  holds  the  same  type  of 
theories  of  local  government:  reform,  the  city  manager 
plan,  economy  in  administration,  a  fair  deal  to  labor,  and 
a  voice  in  government  by  minority  groups.  He  modeled 
his  campaign  along  the  same  lines  as  La  Guardia,  empha- 
sizing local  issues  rather  than  long  range  social  theories. 

Maverick  feels  that  his  election  in  erstwhile  conserva- 
tive San  Antonio  is  an  object  lesson  for  the  New  Deal 
and  for  all  progressives.  On  election  night  he  said:  "The 
cardinal  sin  of  liberals  is  letting  their  political  fences  sag. 
My  election  shows  that  progressives  must  be  practical, 
understand  their  people,  and  have  a  strong  political  or- 
ganization." In  his  earlier  campaigns  he  had  always  de- 
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A  city  for  tourists:  tropical  trees  line  the  banks  of  the  river 

pended  on  what  he  called  "hell-and-high-water  votes" 
— votes  that  went  to  him  in  spite  of  anything  because  he 
was  so  well  known  and  well  liked.  Last  summer  he 
learned  that  only  careful  organization  could  defy  a  power- 
ful machine,  and  he  set  out  to  build  a  strong  political 
coalition  of  his  own.  His  Fusion  ticket  organized  all  the 
elements  which  were  friendly  to  his  progressive  views: 
youth,  women,  middle  class  reform  groups,  Mexicans  and 
labor. 

Mexicans  after  Santa  Anna 

THE  CITY  OVER  WHICH  MAURY  MAVERICK  WILL  RULE  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  individualistic  in  Amer- 
ica. It  is  also  one  of  the  oldest.  More  than  three  centuries 
ago,  in  1536,  a  Spanish  explorer  is  said  to  have  come  upon 
an  Indian  village  on  the  present  site  of  San  Antonio, 
making  it  the  oldest  identifiable  community  in  the  United 
States.  In  1691,  a  wandering  expedition  stopped  there 
long  enough  to  say  a  mass  and  to  rename  the  village  for 
St.  Anthony  of  Padua.  Since  1718,  when  Spanish  soldiers 
settled  there  to  prevent  the  French  from  expanding  south- 
ward, San  Antonio  has  been  an  important  military  post 
under  five  flags — Spanish,  Mexican,  Texan,  Confederate 
and  United  States. 

In  1731,  Franciscan  missionaries  led  four  small  Indian 
tribes  from  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Texas  to  the  San  Antonio 
River,  where  they  could  settle  on  the  land  with  the  as- 
surance of  a  steady  water  supply.  Each  mission  was  a 
complete  fortress  for  protection  against  the  marauding 
Apaches  and  Comanches. 

After  more  than  two  centuries  these  four  missions  still 
stand  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Classes  in  military  science 
visit  them  yet  to  study  the  defense  strategy  once  so  effec- 
tively employed  there.  Each  chapel  is  intact,  the  fortress 
walls  have  been  dug  out  and  restored  by  WPA  labor 
(a  project  sponsored  by  Maury  Maverick),  and  the  irriga- 
tion ditches  are  still  actively  in  use.  The  tower  of  the 
San  Jose  mission  was  dynamited — allegedly  by  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan — during  the  intolerant  post-war  period,  but 
it  has  since  been  rebuilt.  (The  Klan  is  stirring  again  in 
the  South,  and  its  blazing  red  neon  cross  has  been  seen 
from  the  San  Jose  tower  on  recent  nights.) 

San  Antonio's  early  history  was  stormy,  violent,  and 
not  strictly  according  to  history  book  regulations.  But 
San  Antonians  cherish  their  spectacular  past,  and  Texas 


Independence  Day,  on  March 
2,  is  still  as  important  to  them 
as  the  Fourth  of  July.  On  clear 
days  the  lone  star  flag  of  the 
Texan  republic  floats  over  the 
handsome  Milam  Building.  The 
Daughters  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, and  even  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy,  are 
overshadowed  in  San  Antonio 
by  the  Daughters  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Texas.  San  Antonio's  an- 
nual fiesta  with  its  Battle  of  the 
Flowers  is  held  each  April  to 
commemorate  the  Battle  of  San 
Jacinto,  in  which  Sam  Hous- 
ton's army  finally  defeated  the 
Mexicans.  No  state  in  the 
Union,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  California,  is  so  proud 
and  self-conscious  as  Texas — and  the  typical  Texan  does 
not  feel  that  California  has  anything  to  be  proud  about. 
"There  wouldn't  be  any  California  if  we  hadn't  got  our 
independence." 

In  many  ways  San  Antonio  is  still  a  Mexican  city.  Its 
gracious  homes  on  the  North  Side  are  predominantly  of  I 
Spanish-style   architecture.  Its   South   Side   adobe   houses 
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Home  of  Charlie  Bellinger,  Negro  boss  until  his  death  in  1935 

and  West  Side  shacks  are  reminiscent  of  any  Mexican 
town.  A  myriad  of  delicate  balconies  adorn  its  downtown 
buildings  and  overhang  the  banana-tree-lined  banks  of 
the  lazy  river,  which  loops  under  fifty  bridges  through 
the  middle  of  town.  But  its  most  distinctive  feature  is  its 
100,000  Mexican  residents,  with  their  primitive  living 
standards.  The  average  "Anglo-American"  (as  San  An- 
tonians call  Americans  of  European  stock)  will  tell  you: 
"If  you  paid  the  Mexicans  more  than  10  cents  an  hour 
they'd  work  only  two  or  three  days  and  then  quit,  be- 
cause they  would  have  enough  money  for  beans  ar 
tortillas  for  a  week." 

Pecans  and  Politics 

THE  MEXICANS  OF  SAX  ANTONIO  ADD  TO  THE  COLOR  AM 
quaintness  of  the  city.  They  also  present  a  desperate  socia 
and  economic  problem  for  which  no  answer  has  as 
been  found.  Nearly  all  are  poverty-stricken  and  a  major 
ity  of  the  20,000  Mexican  families  are  dependent  on  gov- 
ernment aid.  One  result  is  that  the  general  level  of  wages 
in  San  Antonio  is  lower  than  in  all  but  a  few  cities  in 
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the    Deep    South,    according    to    figures 
from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  bulk  of  the^nearly  40  percent  of 
San  Antonio's  population  that  is  Mex- 
ican lives  in  the  area  west  and  a  little 
south  of  the  business  section.  A  visitor 
walking  westward  along  West  Com- 
merce or  Dolorosa  Street  will  gradually 
feel  more  and  more  like  a  foreign  tour- 
ist unless  he  reads  and  speaks  Spanish. 

Close  to  colorful  Santa  Rosa  Street  and 
Produce  Row  is  the  district  where  San 
Antonio's  vice  is  officially  segregated 
(for  the  convenience  of  the  Army  boys, 
and  over  the  continuous  protests  of  the 
Mexican  families  who  have  to  live 
there).  Here  also  is  found  the  highest 
rate  of  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency 
in  the  entire  city. 

Extending  far  beyond  this  and  cover- 
ing miles  of  the  West  Side  is  one  of  the 
foulest  slum  districts  in  the  world. 
Floorless  shacks  renting  at  $2  to  $8  per 
month  are  crowded  together  in  crazy 
fashion  on  nearly  every  lot.  They  are  mostly  without 
plumbing,  sewage  connections  or  electric  lights.  Open, 
shallow  wells  are  often  situated  only  a  few  feet  from 
unsanitary  privies.  Streets  and  sidewalks  are  unpaved 
and  become  slimy  mudholes  in  rainy  weather. 

The  shocking  results  of  the  slum  conditions  can  be 
seen  in  terms  of  high  disease  and  deathrates.  San  An- 
tonio has  the  highest  tuberculosis  rate  of  any  large  city 
in  the  United  States.  In  1937  there  were  310  deaths  from 
tuberculosis  per  100,000  population  among  the  Mexicans, 
138  among  the  Negroes,  and  56  among  the  Anglo-Amer- 
icans. The  infant  deathrate  was  144  per  1000  live  births 
among  the  Mexicans,  105  among  the  Negroes,  and  51 
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among  the  native  white  Americans.  Many  of  these  deaths 
were  due  to  diarrhea  and  enteritis. 

The  Negroes  of  San  Antonio,  as  can  be  guessed  from 
the  comparative  death  and  disease  rates,  are  better  off 
economically  than  the  Mexicans.  They  comprise  only  8 
percent  of  the  population  and  have  access  to  enough  jobs 
in  domestic  service  and  common  labor  to  make  most  of 
them  fairly  secure. 

Mexican  families  with  incomes  of  more  than  $300  a 
year  are  in  the  upper  stratum  and  are  considered  well 
off.  Cotton  pickers  earned  only  40  to  50  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds  in  Texas  last  year,  and  not  all  Mexicans 
who  wanted  to  could  find  jobs  in  cotton,  for  two  reasons. 
Mechanization — the  increasing  use  of  tractors  and  cotton 
choppers — has  taken  many  jobs;  and  cotton  acreage  has 
decreased,  due  to  the  AAA  crop  control  program  and 
to  low  cotton  prices.  Sugar  beets,  the  other  main  source 
of  migratory  agricultural  jobs  for  the  Mexicans,  are  also 
being  cultivated  and  harvested  by  machine  and  by  local 
labor  in  the  northern  states  to  an  increasing  extent. 

In  San  Antonio  the  industry  employing  the  most  Mex- 
icans, pecan  shelling,  is  just  now  emerging  from  a  pro- 
longed shutdown.  Under  the  old  system  of  hand  shelling, 
from  one  to  twelve  thousand  Mexicans  were  employed 
at  various  seasons  of  the  year.  An  average  pecan  sheller 
could  earn  about  5  cents  an  hour  or  $2.50  per  week.  In 
February  1938,  a  wage  cut  was  announced  and  several 
thousand  Mexican  pecan  shelters  were  on  strike.  The 
operators  claimed  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  even  $2.50 
a  week.  The  pickets  were  tear-gassed,  beaten  with  pistols 
and  baseball  bats,  and  more  than  a  thousand  of  them 
were  thrown  into  jail.  The  strike  was  finally  arbitrated 
and  ended  in  a  compromise. 

Again  in  October  1938,  when  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  went  into  effect,  the  San  Antonio  pecan  shelling  in- 
dustry closed  down.  In  December  a  special  hearing  was 
held  to  determine  whether  the  industry  required  a  tem- 
porary exemption  from  the  25  cents  an  hour  minimum 
wage  provision.  The  operators  had  asked  for  a  six-month 
period  of  exemption  during  which  they  would  gradually 
install  machinery.  They  called  this  a  "learning  period," 
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but  the  canny  wage-hour  examiner  proved  that  the  Mex- 
icans could  learn  to  shell  pecans  in  the  mechanized  plants 
within  a  few  hours  or  days.  The  hearing  degenerated 
into  an  attempt  to  convince  the  principal  pecan  operator 
— white-haired,  distinguished-looking  Julius  Seligmann— 
that  San  Antonio,  being  part  of  the  United  States,  should 
pay  an  American  level  of  wages. 

The  industry's  petition  for  exemption  was  denied,  and 
machines  were  installed  by  Seligmann.  Under  this  new, 
partly  mechanized  system,  only  two  or  three  thousand 
workers  will  need  to  be  employed  the  year  round,  but 
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they  will  earn  25  cents  an  hour,  an  increase  in  wages  of 
500  percent. 

The  attitude  of  the  community  at  large  toward  the 
stranded  Mexicans  is  a  mixture  of  indifference  and  re- 
sentment. "They  ought  to  be  sent  back  to  Mexico,"  is  a 
commonly  offered  solution  for  unemployment.  But  most 
Mexicans  cannot  legally  be  deported.  Many  are  citizens 
and  most  of  the  rest  have  children  born  in  the  United 
States. 

Until  the  appearance  of  Maury  Maverick  in  San  A 
tonio  politics,  the  Mexican  vote  had  usually  been  con- 
trolled by  the  politicians  who  happened  to  be 
in  power  by  the  artless  device  of  paying  $1.50 
each  for  the  Mexicans'  poll  taxes.  Few  Mexican 
workers  could  afford  this  sum  on  their  meager 
earnings,  and  when  some  good  angel  paid  it  for 
them  they  usually  voted  "right." 

Maverick  obtained  a  few  Mexican  votes  id 
1932  when  he  was  elected  tax  collector  as  the  re- 
form candidate  of  the  Citizens'  League,  and 
more  in  1934  when  he  was  elected  to  Congress. 
After  he  had  served  one  term  in  Washington  the 
Mexicans  accepted  him  as  a  friend,  and  in  1936 
the  West  Side  gave  him  a  majority.  This  was 
the  first  time  the  Mexican  vote  had  ever  been 
captured  by  an  opponent  of  the  machine,  and 
during  the  city  campaign,  just  over,  the  West 
Side  was  frantically  wooed  by  all  factions  for  its 
bloc  of  votes. 


From  Maverick  I  to  Maverick  II 

SAN  ANTONIO'S  PECULIAR  POLITICAL  MACHINATIONS 
pervade  and  influence  every  facet  of  its  complex 
life  and  reach  out  far  beyond  the  city  boundaries 
to  affect  a  vast  hinterland  dominated  by  San 
Antonio.  West  of  the  Deep  South  and  east  of 
California,  this  Spanish-American  sphere  of  in- 
fluence stretches  across  southern  Texas,  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona. 
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Throughout  most  of  its  existence  San  Antonio  has  been 

unated  by  machine  politics.  For  nearly  a  century  with 

exception  of  a  few  brief  periods,  political  bosses  have 

.led  the  city.  First  of  the  long-lived  bosses  to  take  the 

ys  government  away  from  the  Mexican  politicians  was 

3ryan    Callaghan,   an    Irishman   married    to   a   Mexican 

woman.  He  took  office  in  1846. 

In  1885  his  son,  "King  Bryan"  Callaghan  II,  became 
r  and  held  the  office  intermittently  until  his  death 
He  was  a  well-educated,  jovial,  heavy  drinking, 
benevolent  despot  with  a  handlebar  mustache.  He  gave 
the  city  the  parks  he  thought  it  needed,  and  died  penni- 
ess.  (As  part  of  the  voters'  onslaught  on  machine  gov- 
ernment m   the   recent  election,  one  of  this  great   Cal- 
tians  sons,  running  on  the  machine  ticket,  went  down 
to  inglorious  defeat.) 

During  a  six-year  interlude,  after  the  death  of  "King 

-yan,    a  commission  form  of  government  was  founded 

7  a  new  boss  was  looming  on   the  political 

He   was    strangely   enough,   a   Negro.   Charlie 

llmger  had  made  himself  the  kingfish  of  San  Antonio's 

underworld  in  the  previous  decade,  and  had  acquired  ex- 

nsive  real  estate  holdings  and  a  thriving  loan  business 

among  the  Negroes. 

According   to  published  accounts,  Bellinger  made  his 
itart  in  politics  by  appealing  to  the  pastors  of  the  Negro 
churches  to  deliver  the  Negro  vote  to  him  in  return  for 
s  promise  to  get  the  streets  in  front  of  the  churches 
paved   so   that  the  Negroes   could   get   to   church   more 
iily  in   rainy   weather.  Today   the   Negro   section   has 
any   paved   streets,   sewer   connections,   schools,    parks 
houses,  a  library  and  a  public  auditorium.  From  1918 
35,  while   these  favors   were  being  dispensed,   Bel- 
linger   was    what    San    Antonians    call    the    "bag-man" 
the  real  boss  of  local  politics.  He  never  sought  public 
office,  but   the  several   thousand  Negro  votes   which  he 
had  in  his  pocket     formed  a  voting  bloc  that  enabled 
mm  to  control  the  city's  government. 

In  the  late  twenties,  Bellinger's  mayor  was  John  Tobin 
(who  was  also  part  Mexican).  When  Tobin  died  in  1928 
ic  was  said  to  have  made  a 
'deathbed  request"  that  District 
Attorney  C.  M.  Chambers  suc- 
-eed  him.  When  Chambers  died 
n  1931,  another  alleged  "death- 
Jed  request"  decreed  that  the 
rown  be  passed  on  to  City  At- 
orney  C.  K.  Quin.  Quin  was 
nayor  continuously  thereafter 
intil  1939.  When  Charlie  Bel- 
inger  died  in  1935,  Quin  per- 
onally  took  over  the  machine 
nd  with  it  the  city  government. 
During  Bellinger's  regime  San 
\ntonio  was  so  wide  open  to 
ootleggers,  gamblers  and  pros- 
tutes  that  it  was  called  "The 
'ree  State  of  Bexar."  Now 
ambling  is  less  rife,  liquor  is 
-gal,  and  only  the  hundreds  of 
restitutes  remain  to  remind 
ne  of  the  origin  of  the  town's 
ickname.  The  number  of  pros- 
tutes  is  not  a  matter  of  exact 
nowledge;  city  Health  Depart- 


ment officials  estimate  that  there  are  about  500,  but  news- 
papermen have  put  the  number  at  2000  and  higher.  One 
large  area  along  the  slums  of  Matamoros  and  Monterey 
Streets  in  the  Mexican  West  Side  is  entirely  peopled  by 
these  members  of  the  oldest  profession,  with  Anglo-Saxons 
outnumbering  their  Mexican  competitors.  In  February  a 
report  by  Dr.  Adolph  Berchelmann,  chairman  of  the  city 
Health  Board,  charged  that: 

The  health  department  should  have  some  definite  action 
regarding  its  red  light  district,  and  its  control  of  syphilis  and 
gonorrhea.  Does  it?  San  Antonio  is  associated  with  Shanghai 
as  the  most  open  vice  center  in  the  world! 

Cleaning  up  the  slum  and  red  light  districts  is  still  not 
a  very  popular  idea— politically.  San  Antonians  are  more 
and  more  aware  that  something  must  be  done  to  improve 
health  conditions  in  the  city;  but  the  most  conspicuous 
plank  in  the  health  commissioners'  platform  in  the  recent 
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campaign  was  cleaning  out  the  swimming  pools,  not 
cleaning  out  the  slums.  Front  page  news  for  several  days 
was  the  accusation  made  against  former,  unpopular  ma- 
chine commissioner  Rubiola  that  his  chlorination  of  the 
swimming  pools  was  hurting  the  fish. 

Maury  Maverick  and  his  health  commissioner  Hein 
have  elaborate  plans  projected,  not  only  to  improve  swim- 
ming pools  but  to  beautify  the  parks  and  river,  open  play- 
fields  for  children  in  depressed  areas,  build  public  tennis 
courts  and  golf  courses,  install  scientific  garbage  collection 
(the  former  administration  was  accused  of  distributing 
garbage  rather  than  collecting  it),  and  reorganizing  the 
city  Health  Department  with  state  and  federal  aid.  Mave- 
rick is  insisting  that  employes  be  chosen  on  a  strict  merit 
basis,  breaking  the  tradition  of  political  health  appointees. 
All  health  job  applications  are  now  being  made  on  special 
forms  approved  by  the  local  medical  society.  Says  Maury 
Maverick:  "When  I  hire  a  bacteriologist  he  will  have  to 
know  what  a  bug  looks  like!" 

Fusion  in  Texas 

THE  COMPLEXITIES  OF  SAN  ANTONIO  POLITICS  ARE  PARTLY 
a  result  of  the  city's  peculiar  economic  base.  Today  San 
Antonio  is  building  industries,  but  it  has  never  been  an 
industrial  center.  The  primitive  pecan  shelling  industry 
has  always  been  the  largest  local  employer  of  labor.  The 
U.S.  Army,  which  spends  about  $38  million  a  year  in  San 
Antonio,  dominates  the  city  economically.  Next  in  prom- 
inence is  the  oil  industry  which  is  being  rapidly  developed 
in  southern  Texas,  and  which  brings  into  the  city  $30 
million  a  year  in  royalties,  leases  and  payrolls.  Third  in 
importance  is  San  Antonio's  large  wholesale  and  retail 
trade.  In  addition,  tourists  alone  spend  an  estimated  $10 
million  a  year  in  San  Antonio.  The  number  of  Mexico- 
bound  travellers,  however,  has  been  reduced  by  the  propa- 
ganda campaign  of  American  oil  companies  against  the 
Mexican  policy  of  expropriation. 

Because  of  the  small  amount  of  industry  in  the  city,  the 
low  wages,  and  the  fact  that  nearly  half  the  population 
is  made  up  of  Mexicans  and  Negroes,  the  financial  bur- 
den of  supporting  the  local  government  has  been  shoul- 
dered mainly  by  Anglo-American  taxpayers.  Consequently 
the  voters  have  usually  been  definitely  on  the  conservative 
side.  When  election  time  rolled  around  the  politicians 
relied  on  the  conservative  business  and  banking  interests, 
the  harassed  and  tax-burdened  middle  class,  the  controlled 
vote  of  the  Negroes  and  Mexicans,  and  the  solid  support 
of  the  underworld  to  keep  them  in  power.  The  excellence 
of  this  policy  is  confirmed  by  the  long  term  career  of  the 
machine. 

When  Maury  Maverick  seriously  challenged  this  con- 
trol he  found  himself  defeated,  for  his  "meddling,"  in  the 
1938  primaries.  He  lost  by  some  460  votes  in  the  Demo- 
cratic primary  to  Paul  Kilday,  the  brother  of  Mayor 
Quin's  police  chief  Owen  Kilday,  an  old  guard  machine 
stalwart. 

In  December,  following  a  series  of  bribery  scandals  in 
the  tax  commissioner's  office,  Mayor  Quin  and  two  of  his 
aides  were  suddenly  indicted  by  a  hostile  grand  jury  for 
misusing  city  funds.  They  were  accused  of  paying  out 
$3487  to  over  400  individuals  at  the  time  of  the  election 
in  which  Maverick  was  defeated.  Political  commentators 
estimated  that  at  least  a  thousand  votes  were  purchased 
by  this  money.  The  district  attorney's  office,  controlled  by 
Quin,  found  a  defective  indictment,  and  a  visiting  judge 


later  dismissed  the  charges.  But  the  harm  was  done.  A 
split  in  the  machine  had  developed. 

The  four  commissioners  who,  with  the  mayor,  con- 
trolled the  city  government  urged  Quin  to  withdraw  from 
the  city  campaign  instead  of  trying  for  reelection  on 
May  9.  When  he  refused  they  drafted  as  their  candidate 
for  mayor  one  of  their  own  number.  Quin  declared  war 
on  his  over-ambitious  commissioners  by  filling  out  his 
own  independent  ticket.  In  March  still  another  group  en- 
tered the  lists — the  "Better  Government"  party  of  Leroy 
JefTers,  two  of  whose  five  candidates  had  held  political 
jobs  under  the  old  machine. 

Meanwhile,  Maury  Maverick  launched  an  energetic  and 
colorful  campaign  for  economy  and  progressive  social 
policies  for  San  Antonio.  His  booming  voice  announced 
that  he  wanted  to  be  mayor  so  he  could  "clean  out  the 
machine  and  bring  San  Antonio  into  the  Union."  All 
classes  and  colors  listened  to  him,  and  when  the  vote  was 
counted  San  Antonio  had  a  Fusion  government. 

The  election  showed  that  the  only  large  bloc  of  votes 
still  controlled  by  the  machine  was  the  Negro  section. 
His  enemies  had  labeled  Maury  Maverick  a  "nigger- 
lover"  and  a  southern  traitor  because  he  had  voted  for  the 
anti-lynching  bill.  He  expected  to  carry  the  Negroes  40  to 
60  percent,  but  about  80  percent  of  them,  according  to 
reliable  authority,  stuck  to  the  machine. 

San  Antonio  Looks  Ahead 

SAN  ANTONIO  TODAY  is  AT  THE  THRESHOLD  OF  A  NEW  ADVEN- 
ture  in  city  government.  It  has  a  liberal  young  crusader 
for  mayor.  Cattle  ranchers  long  ago  adopted  the  name 
of  his  conspicuous  and  respected  family  to  mean  "un- 
branded,"  and  scion  Maury  has  pledged  the  people  an 
independent,  progressive,  "maverick"  administration. 

In  addition  to  having  new  blood  in  its  civic  govern- 
ment, the  U.S.  Army  is  pouring  federal  millions  into  San 
Antonio's  economic  bloodstream.  The  army's  immediate 
building  program  in  the  San  Antonio  area  calls  for  the 
spending  of  $6  million.  Increased  allotments  for  national 
defense,  including  training,  will  mean  still  more  millions 
for  the  impoverished  city. 

This  tremendous  military  spending  has  stimulated  a 
steady  boom  in  home  building.  Building  permits  have 
reached  an  all  time  high.  Livestock  yards  have  been  ex- 
panded and  packing  plants  enlarged.  In  the  last  four 
months  cattle  receipts,  hog  receipts,  and  sheep  and  goat 
receipts  were  all  up  30  to  70  percent  over  a  year  ago. 

The  Federal  Housing  Authority  plans  to  employ  3000 
persons  to  build  houses  for  1200  in  San  Antonio's  West 
Side  area  to  rent  at  the  low  rate  of  $2  a  room  per  month 
(plus  utilities).  This  is  a  start  in  the  direction  of  slum 
clearance,  which  the  new  mayor  heartily  supports. 

What  Maverick's  next  move  will  be  is  uncertain.  There 
are  those  who  predict  he  will  leave  his  present  job  to  re- 
turn to  Congress  or  to  try  for  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1940.  It 
is  just  as  likely,  however,  that  he  will  confine  himself  to 
state  and  regional  liberal  politics.  Newspapermen  have 
already  remarked  that  he  might  fit  the  governor's  chair 
better  than  the  present  flour-merchant  governor,  W.  Lee 
O'Daniels,  who  courted  votes  by  singing  hill-billy  songs 
over  the  radio,  but  who  has  already  lost  his  popularity. 
In  any  event,  whether  the  mayor  chooses  to  remain  home, 
to  go  on  to  the  state  capital,  or  to  go  back  to  Washington, 
the  nation  is  destined  to  hear  more  of  Maury  Maverick 
and  his  San  Antonio. 
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The  Vanishing  Alien 


by  VICTOR  WEYBRIGHT 

At  a  time  when  the  alien  is  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  American 
scene  many  organized  groups  would  speed  the  process  by  laws  which 
might  snarl  the  liberties  of  us  all.  Mr.  Weybright  looks  beneath  current 
legislative  proposals  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  citizen. 


THERE  ARE  APPROXIMATELY  THREE  AND  A  HALF  MILLION 
aliens  in  the  United  States,  a  number  just  about  equal  to 
the  population  of  the  state  of  Indiana.  At  first  glance  this 
may  seem  a  staggering  number  of  non-citizens  to  be  en- 
joying the  privileges  of  American  life;  but  in  our  present 
population  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  million  it  actually 
represents  the  smallest  percentage  of  aliens  in  our  history. 
And  these  aliens  are  vanishing  rapidly.  This  is  significant. 
Last  year,  for  example,  eight  aliens  disappeared — through 
naturalization,  departure  or  death — for  every  newcomer 
who  entered  the  country.  It  is  a  slow  process  to  take  title 
to  American  citizenship.  Five  years  is  the  shortest  time  in 
which  it  can  be  managed  by  an  immigrant  who  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  settle  right  down  in  one  spot,  make  last- 
ing friends  who  can  be  counted  upon  as  references,  and 
finally  pass  all  the  requirements  for  second  papers. 

OUR   TOTAL    IMMIGRATION    QUOTA    OF    153,774    HAS    NOT    BEEN 

filled  for  a  decade;  and  since  1930  more  people  have  left 
than  have  entered  the  United  States.  Yet  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  aliens  is  decreasing,  with  few  re- 
placements, there  is  a  popular  feeling  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  that  the  United  States  faces  a  serious  alien  menace 
that  must  be  met  with  drastic  measures.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  two  bills  have  passed  that  would  limit, 
without  due  process  of  law,  the  personal  and  property  rights 
of  non-citizens.  In  the  Senate  a  number  of  bills  have  been 
introduced  that,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  penalize  even 
prospective  citizens  whose  lack  of  citizenship  is  due  to  the 
federal  government's  own  delay.  The  government  is  now 
nearly  a  year  behind  in  final  disposition  of  petitions  for 
citizenship.  There  are  thousands  of  aliens  who  have  ap- 
plied for  citizenship  but  who  have  not  lived  in  their  dis- 
trict the  necessary  length  of  time;  there  are  325,000  who 
have  had  their  first  papers  less  than  two  years.  In  count- 
less communities  which  have  never  supported  Americani- 
zation schools  for  adults  there  are  thousands  who  find  it 
difficult  to  meet  the  educational  standards  for  citizenship. 
And  in  rural  sections,  especially  in  the  West,  where  a  day 
or  a  day  and  two  nights  of  travel,  with  expenses  for  wit- 
nesses, are  necessary  to  reach  a  naturalization  office,  there 
are  numbers  of  aliens  who  are  Americans  in  every  way 
except  for  their  final  documents. 

Those  who  are  alarmed  by  all  these  aliens  frequently 
assume  that  most  of  them  are  undesirable.  And  to  exploit 
the  contention  that  the  alien  multitude  is  practically  a  for- 
eign invasion  several  legislators  in  Washington  have  delib- 
erately added  to  the  total  of  all  immigrants  the  tourists, 
business  travelers  and  diplomats  who  enter  the  United 
States  for  a  limited  visit — they  would  lump  in,  for  exam- 
ple, the  King  and  Queen  of  England,  and  their  entourage, 
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as  well  as  the  thousands  of  nearby  Canadians  who  briefly 
visit  us  for  business  and  recreation  every  year. 

One  is  led  to  suspect  that  those  who  advocate  drastic 
legislation  against  our  vanishing  aliens  are  either  extraor- 
dinarily ignorant — or  that  their  proposals  are  motivated 
by  something  quite  apart  from  the  actual  alien  situation. 
Various  studies  have  indicated  that  less  than  3  percent  of 
immigrants  coming  to  this  country  have  no  intention 
of  taking  out  citizenship.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  a 
great  number  of  these  are  Britishers  and  Canadians  who 
usually  become  acceptable  members  of  the  communities 
where  they  settle  but  persist  in  an  understandable  hope 
that  they  may  yet  spend  their  aging  years  in  the  familiar 
scenes  of  their  childhood.  Obviously  the  alien  bills  in  Con- 
gress are  not  directed  against  Anglo-Saxons  (with  the 
exception  of  Harry  Bridges,  Australian  labor  organizer 
on  the  West  Coast).  They  are,  however,  aimed  at  cutting 
off  all  immigration  whatever,  meaning  refugees  in  par- 
ticular; and  at  tightening  down  on  the  foreign-born,  espe- 
cially Mexicans  and  those  from  central  and  southern 
Europe  who  are  loosely  charged  with  diluting  our  native 
stock  and  threatening  our  political  and  social  institutions; 
taking  jobs  away  from  citizens;  filling  the  relief  rolls. 

APOLOGISTS  FOR  SUCH  LEGISLATION  ARE  USING  THE  WORDS 
race  and  racial  stocf(  too  frequently  for  the  comfort  of 
thoughtful  citizens.  They  are  stimulating  in  this  country 
the  sort  of  fear-hatred  formula  which  has  been  employed 
effectively  by  the  Nazi  party  in  Germany.  Carried  to  ulti- 
mate conclusions,  exclusion  of  all  aliens  from  the  United 
States  would  imply  that  we  should  call  all  our  own  citi- 
zens home  from  foreign  lands,  liquidate  foreign  invest- 
ments, halt  foreign  trade,  and  consider  the  United  States 
a  land  sufficient  unto  itself. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  average  American  is  as  con- 
cerned about  what  is  best  for  America  and  Americans  as 
are  Senator  Reynolds  and  Congressman  Dies,  who  have 
attacked  the  alien,  no  matter  what  his  status,  as  a  parasite. 
However,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  average  American 
citizen  can  be  persuaded  to  regard  the  alien  from  a  purely 
humanitarian  point  of  view.  Compassion,  like  charity,  he 
has  been  forced  to  admit,  begins  at  home.  So  long  as  there 
are  millions  of  citizens  unemployed  he  can  easily  shrug  off 
the  plight  of  three  and  a  half  million  non-citizens  whose 
human  rights  are  threatened  by  adverse  legislation,  and 
who  are  assailed  in  widely  circulated  printed  matter. 

So  it  would  seem  the  better  part  of  wisdom  for  the 
humanitarian  to  view  the  alien,  materially  and  politically, 
as  he  affects  the  citizen's  well  being.  Why  else,  indeed,  in 
times  like  these,  should  the  average  citizen  who  is  per- 
plexed about  his  own  future  support  any  cause?  Would 
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it  be  to  the  citizen's  advantage,  as  Congressman  Pace  of 
Georgia  has  proposed  to  deport  all  aliens?  Well,  would  it 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer,  the 
worker,  the  merchant,  the  teacher,  preacher,  doctor  and 
financier,  to  sink  the  state  of  Indiana  into  the  sea?  That 
would  mean  three  and  a  half  million  fewer  mouths  to 
feed,  three  and  a  half  million  fewer  bodies  to  clothe,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  fewer  homes  to  furnish  and  provide 
with  necessities,  at  least  seven  hundred  thousand  fewer 
automobiles  to  tickle  the  cash  registers  of  the  nation.  Or, 
to  put  it  more  mildly,  which  is  preferable:  three  and  a 
half  million  customers,  consuming  and  producing  in  the 
United  States,  or  these  same  three  and  a  half  million  cus- 
tomers sent  back  where  they  came  from  behind  a  foreign 
tariff  wall? 

At  this  moment  no  one  is  advocating  the  wide-open 
door  to  millions  of  new  immigrants;  so  the  above  argu- 
ment should  not  be  cunningly  misconstrued  into  a  rhetor- 
ical question:  Why  not  invite  three  and  a  half  million 
more  aliens  if  they  are  such  an  asset  to  the  United  States? 
I  am  speaking  of  aliens  already  here,  legally  established 
as  residents  of  the  United  States,  and  thereby  protected  by 
the  basic  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

Or  would  it  be  to  the  citizen's  advantage  to  register 
and  fingerprint  all  aliens?  It  has  been  estimated  that  about 
7  percent  of  our  native  population  cannot  produce  abso- 
lute proof  of  citizenship  by  birth.  If  you  were  suddenly 
hailed  by  a  policeman  in  a  distant  state  and  asked  to  prove 
your  citizenship  or  go  to  jail  as  an  unregistered  alien, 
could  you,  with  certainty,  produce  credentials?  Let  us 
assume  that  you  are  of  the  migratory  working  class,  with- 
out a  passport,  without  family  doctor  or  minister,  perhaps 
without  a  family.  On  one  occasion,  during  the  alien  hunts 
conducted  by  former  Secretary  of  Labor  Doak,  632  people 
of  doubtful  citizenship  were  jailed  overnight.  It  was  later 
discovered  that  only  one  man  out  of  that  632  was  actually 
an  alien.  It  seems  obvious  that  if  free  citizens  wish  to 
avoid  harassment  they  will  simply  have  to  allow  certain 
liberties  to  those  who  are  not  citizens.  In  no  country  in 
the  world,  including  our  own,  can  government  be  trusted 
to  apply  restrictive  laws  to  a  minority  of  its  residents 
(including  aliens)  without  threatening  the  citizen  with 
search,  seizure,  possible  punishment,  for  the  "crime"  of 
lacking  proper  identifying  credentials.  We  are  well  aware 
of  the  general  resentment  in  America  of  the  acts  of  for- 
eign governments  which  have  expropriated  property  or 
proscribed  rights  of  Americans  sojourning  or  doing  busi- 
ness in  those  countries.  It  does  not  seem  logical  that  such 
wrongs  can  be  righted  by  imitating  them. 

LET  US  EXAMINE  TWO  BILLS  WHICH  HAVE  PASSED  THE  HOUSE. 

One,  the  Hobbs  bill  (at  this  writing  in  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee),  attempts  to  deal  with  deportable  aliens 
whose  native  countries  refuse  to  accept  them.  These'  de- 
portable  aliens  have  served  terms  for  felonies — such  as 
narcotic  selling  and  white  slavery.  Their  homelands  will 
not  issue  passports  for  them.  Congressman  Hobbs  pre- 
scribes internment.  Rushed  through  Congress  without 
hearings,  that  seemed  plausible  to  the  majority  of  congress- 
men. In  actuality  the  Hobbs  bill  creates  "concentration 
camps."  It  would  apply  at  this  time  to  fewer  than  five 
hundred  aliens.  Even  if  it  applied  to  but  one,  it  would  set 
up  an  institution  which  is  not  a  prison,  where  people  are 
committed  for  a  definite  term  by  the  courts,  but  a  con- 
centration camp  where  they  are  detained  permanently  on 


the  order,  without  right  of  appeal,  of  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment official.  With  no  desire  to  favor  a  hardened  crimi- 
nal, alien  or  otherwise,  I  can  readily  see  how  such  a  pro- 
cedure, and  future  projections  of  it,  would  set  a  precedent 
that  might  easily  jeopardize  the  legal  rights  of  citizens  as 
well  as  non-citizens.  If  a  problem  exists  which  cannot  be 
handled  under  our  present  deportation  policy  it  would 
seem  wise  to  have  the  subject  studied  by  penologists  and 
parole  experts,  as  well  as  by  the  State  Department  which 
negotiates  treaties  with  foreign  nations.  Meanwhile,  aliens 
who  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  Hobbs  bill  have 
already  served  their  terms  and,  if  they  were  citizens,  would 
be  released  or  paroled  in  the  routine  way.  The  bill  also 
applies  to  anarchists — a  word  difficult  to  define  in  times 
of  heated  political  controversy.  It  is  not  expected  that  the 
bill  will  pass  in  the  Senate;  or,  if  it  does,  that  it  will  be 
approved  by  the  President;  or,  if  it  should  be,  that  it  would 
be  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court.  But  it  is  a  significant 
indication  of  the  temper  of  Congress  and,  perhaps,  of  a 
large  organized  section  of  the  people.  The  small  House 
minority  which  opposed  it  in  able  and  well  reasoned  de- 
bate was  unable  to  halt  its  momentum. 

THE    OTHER    DRASTIC    BILL    WHICH    HAS    PASSED    THE    HOUSE 

(and  which  is  now  in  the  Senate  Immigration  Commit- 
tee)  is   the  Dempsey  bill.  Its  major  provision  calls  for 
deportation  of  aliens  advocating  "any  change"  in  govern-  ] 
ment,  even  by  constitutional  means.  If  this  bill  were  en- 
acted into  law,  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  a  non-citizen 
who  had  joined  a  labor  union,  a  church,  a  business  or 
professional  organization,  which  endorsed  a  major  change   ^ 
in  government  procedure  or  policy,  to  be  deported.  As- 
sume, for  example,  that  such  revolutionary  proposals  as 
woman  suffrage  or  direct  election  of  Senators,  were  now 
heated  issues.  They  might  well  be  construed  as  "change" 
in  government.  If  a  non-citizen  belonged  to  an  organiza-  j 
tion  which  advocated  such  reforms,  he  could  be  deported.  ^ 
More  immediately,  and  closer  home,  suppose  a  religious 
group  to  which  an  alien  belongs  should  commit  itself 
to  a  sweeping  change  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  as 
religious  groups  did  during  the  Spanish  civil  war.  One  can 
easily  picture  an  interpretation  of  the  law  which  would 
penalize  the  alien  member  of  such  an  organization  even 
though  he  were  only  a  passive  bystander.  And,  even  more 
immediately  and  closer  home,  imagine  the  application  of 
this  law  to  the  non-citizen  members  of  labor  unions  which  I 
have  traditionally  advocated  and  backed  major  changes 
in  government  and  legislation.  The  Dempsey  bill  is  appar- 
ently  aimed   at   communists,   fascists   and   other   radical 
agitators.  But  Noah  Webster  and  all  his  successors  have  J 
never  evolved  a  definition   that  can  fit  such  categories 
when  even  an  unpopular  "opinion"  becomes  a  "crime." 

For  the  insurance  of  our  own  rights  as  citizens  we  are  1 
obliged   to  insure  the  rights  of  persons  not  citizens  sol 
long  as  they  do  not  violate  any  of  the  criminal  statutes  • 
that  apply  to  citizens.  The  constitutionality  of  such  stat- 
utes is  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court  which,  we  have  1 
every  reason  to  believe,  will  never  permit  the  expropri- 
ation of  property  or  extinction  of  rights  of  the  people- 
citizens  and  non-citizens — except  by  due  process  of  law. 

The  above  bills  appear  to  be  written  by  authors  who 
have  failed  to  note  the  clarity  with  which  the  Constitu- 
tion says  citizen  when  it  means  citizen  and  people  or  per- 
son when  it  means  everybody.  The  foresight  of  the  Con- 
stitution-makers in  guaranteeing  certain  rights  to  all  legiti- 
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mate  residents  in  the  United  States  was 
apparent  as  early  as  1798,  ten  years  after 
the  Constitution  was  adopted.  At  that 
time  a  large  number  of  Scotch  and  Irish 
immigrants  were  arriving.  Many  of  them 
were  critical  of  the  conservative  Federal- 
ist party,  and  some  of  them  undoubtedly 
were  associated  with  the  propaganda 
efforts  of  the  French  revolutionists.  The 
frightened  Adams  administration  stam- 
peded Congress  into  passing  a  series  of 
Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  in  order  to 
suppress  the  opposition.  Jefferson  and 
Madison  opposed  the  bills,  on  the  stump 
and  in  messages  to  state  legislatures,  so 
effectively  that  they  were  repealed  be- 
fore they  were  applied  to  more  than  a 
handful  of  aliens.  Those  jailed  were 
freed  by  Jefferson's  amnesty  and  eventu- 
ally some  of  them  collected  damages 
from  the  federal  government.  The  Fed- 
eralist party  which  had  attempted  to 
muzzle  its  critics  by  branding  them  as 
aliens  was  wiped  off  the  ballot  by  the 
voters  within  ten  years. 

Again,  in  the  decades  just  before  the 
Civil  War  the  incoming  Irish  and  Ger- 
mans were  made  scapegoats  in  a  diffi- 
cult time.  An  anti-alien  party  sprang  up 
in  New  England  and  the  South.  The 
Know-Nothing  party,  after  several  dis- 
graceful campaigns  in  which  its  greatest 
strength  developed  in  the  South  where 
there  were  practically  no  aliens,  went 
down  to  inglorious  defeat  in  the  election 
of  1860.  The  real  issue  of  the  day,  slavery, 
could  not  be  obscured  by  scapegoats. 

In  the  depression  which  followed  the 
World  War,  many  problems  were  blamed 
upon  the  immigrants  who  at  that  time 
were  a  much  larger  element  in  the  pop- 
ulation than  they  now  are.  Foreign  born 
citizens  as  well  as  aliens  were  discrimi- 
nated against;  and  eventually  in  1921 
and  1924  the  quotas  were  fixed  so  as  to  admit  a  limited 
number  of  immigrants  from  all  countries  and  to  favor 
the  North  European  countries.  Those  quotas,  with 
ninor  modifications,  still  stand.  Now  many  legislators, 
nostly  southerners,  propose  that  immigration  be  halted 
ntirely.  Senator  Reynolds  of  North  Carolina  and  Senator 
starnes  of  Alabama  have  introduced  a  series  of  measures 
o  cut  the  quotas  to  10  percent  of  their  present  number; 
hey  contend  that  foreigners  have  taken  away  jobs  from 
lative  Americans.  It  is  an  index  of  troubled  times  when 
mdden  and  drastic  measures,  such  as  these  Senators  pro- 
)ose,  attract  so  much  public  support.  There  are  very  few 
liens,  or  even  foreign  born  citizens,  in  North  Carolina 
'md  Alabama.  But  aliens  are  a  popular  distraction  from 
~eal  national  problems. 

Too  few  native  Americans,  in  times  like  these,  whole- 
eartedly  spring  to  the  defense  of  the  alien.  It  is  a  thank- 
ess  gesture,  easily  misunderstood,  and  takes  guts. 

Aliens,  no  matter  how  imminent  their  naturalization, 
re  now  barred  from  federal  work  relief  projects  and 
rom  the  relief  rolls  in  many  states,  counties  and  cities. 
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Above:   toil  worn   hands   are  taught  to   write   in   an    Americanization   class   in    a 
settlement  house  in  Ohio.    Below:   sugar  beet  laborers  go  to  school  in  Nebraska 


Immigrants  likely  to  become  public  charges  are  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  the 
federal  law.  That  would  seem  to  be  protection  enough 
against  alien  parasites.  In  addition,  there  are  many  fields 
of  industry  and  many  professions  which  bar  non- 
citizens. 

The  average  citizen,  acquainted  with  the  facts,  should 
be  able  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  alien  question,  as 
raised  in  Congress,  scarcely  exists.  What  does  exist  is  a 
prejudice  against  the  alien;  and  frequent  misunder- 
standing of  the  native  American  by  aliens.  In  the  back- 
ground of  all  discussion  of  the  subject  lies  a  fear  of  the 
vast  and  puzzling  worldwide  human  problem,  the  fear 
of  communism  and  fascism,  the  fear  of  refugees.  These 
are  realities  that  Americans  must  face.  But  we  must  face 
them  as  Americans,  it  seems  to  me,  and  not  as  fright- 
ened or  complacent  imitators  of  race-conscious  Europeans. 

We  have  never  considered  ourselves  a  superior  race, 
final  and  complete,  nor  all  outsiders  as  predatory,  inferior 
people.  The  time  is  still  near  to  us  when  all  of  our  ances- 
tors were  aliens.  The  Constitution-makers  were  aware  of 
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that  when  they  guaranteed  certain  liberties  to  all  the  people 
legally  in  this  country. 

THE   TIME   MAY    NEVER   COME    IN    OUR   LIFETIME   WHEN    THE 

decline  of  our  United  States  population  will  compel  us  to 
invite  large  numbers  of  new  people  as  we  did  during  the 
century  before  1924.  But  we  cannot  be  assured  that  our 
industry,  our  agriculture — our  tax  support  of  govern- 
ment— can  continue  to  grow  without  an  expanding  popu- 
lation. Certainly  we  cannot  yet  afford  to  turn  our  backs 
on  the  world.  That  is  not  the  way  America  grew — not  the 
way  our  industry,  culture,  or  political  institutions  helped 
make  us  the  richest  nation  on  earth.  To  be  poor  and  un- 
employed in  a  rich  nation  should  not  provoke  the  same 
ideas  as  to  be  poor  and  unemployed  in  a  poor  nation. 
It  would  be  more  to  the  point  if  we  realistically  attacked 
the  problem  of  expanding  our  economy,  and  perhaps  of 
arresting  the  ultimate  decline  in  our  population. 

That  is  a  problem  we  may  not  genuinely  face,  except 
in  connection  with  a  limited  number  of  refugees,  for  years 
to  come.  The  question  before  us  now  is  simply  how  we,  as 
citizens,  should  deal  with  the  aliens  among  us. 

Many  individuals  and  organizations  have  predicted  the 
possible  effect  of  another  alien  scare  such  as  that  of  the 
'twenties.  Late  in  April  a  National  Emergency  Confer- 
ence, meeting  in  Washington,  rallied  churchmen,  educa- 
tors, labor  leaders,  students,  lawyers,  business  men  and 
legislators  frankly  to  face  the  implications  of  an  anti- 
alien  drive.  Speakers  at  that  meeting  made  it  clear  that 
Congress  is  pushed  by  organized  groups  whose  concep- 
tion of  patriotism  would  make  both  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson turn  in  their  graves. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  of  our 
three  and  a  half  million  aliens  are  identified  with  either 
the  fascist  or  communist  movement  in  the  United  States. 


I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  number  is  very  sma 
indeed.    Fritz    Kuhn,    leader   of   the    German-America 
Bund,  is  a  naturalized  citizen;  Earl  Browder,  leader 
the  communists,  is  a  native  Kansan.  Whatever  foreign  ir 
fluence  may  motivate  them,  their  organizations  and  the 
fellow-travelers,  it  comes  from  abroad;  not  from  an  alie 
colony  in  the  United  States.  Undoubtedly  they  and  the 
organizations  exploit  the  grievances  which  certain  foreig 
born  as  well  as  native  Americans  have  against  our  pre 
ent  system  of  government.  In  hard  times,  grievances,  hov 
ever,  are  not  so  easy  to  solve  as  if  they  were  simply 
alien  problem.  You  can't  handily  deport  grievances.  Yc 
can  only  remove  the  genuine  causes  of  genuine  grievance 
and  that  can  be  done  only  patiently  and  earnestly  after 
the  facts  are  in  hand  and  the  people  are  made  aware 
their  true  nature. 

The  vanishing  alien  cannot  honestly  be  made  the  scap 
goat  for  problems  which  he  did  not  create.  Citizens, 
are  easily  tempted  to  suspicion  or  hatred  of  aliens,  ar 
led  impulsively  to  believe  that  drastic  measures  are  nece 
sary  to  extinguish  all  traces  of  the  alien  in  our  nations 
life,  should  reflect  upon  the  consequences  to  themselve 
Slowly  and   inexorably  we  are   assimilating  the  foreig 
born  citizens,  and   their  second  and  third  generations 
Surely  we  can  assimilate  the  3  percent  of  our  population 
that   is  now  serving  its  apprenticeship  in  Americaniz 
tion.  But  we  cannot  do  it  by  spying,  suspicion,  hatred 
wholesale  imprisonment,  fingerprinting  and  deportatior 

Rather,  we  should  encourage  the  Americanization 
eventual  naturalization  of  aliens  now  here — as  a  prc 
and  a  symbol  that  we  can  carry  through  a  difficult  tin 
in  our  history  the  faith  of  the  Founding  Fathers  and  01 
alien  ancestors  whose  deeds  we  are  now  celebrating- 
New  York  and  San  Francisco — in  the  two  most  cosmc 
politan  and  alien-built  cities  in  the  United  States. 


i 


International 
Aliens  into  Americans:    126  men  and  women  recently  took  the   oath  of  allegiance   in  the  U.   S.  district  court  at  Philadelphia 
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A  Doctor  of  Their  Choice 


by  MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS 

How  does  "free  choice  of  a  physician"  actually  work  out  in  large  American 
cities?  How  does  the  average  man  pick  a  doctor?  In  an  article  which  chal- 
lenges many  widely  publicized  notions,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Research  in  Medical  Economics  tells  what  Gladys  Swackhamer  found  when 
she  investigated  these  questions  among  365  self-supporting  families  in 
New  York. 


WHEN  FIFTEEN-YEAR-OLD  MARY  O'CONNELL  HAD  PNEUMO- 
nia  the  church  sent  a  doctor.  Double  pneumonia  meant 
day  and  night  nursing,  besides  doctor's  visits  and  extras. 
Ordinarily  the  O'Connells  have  paid  their  own  way. 
They  have  lived  all  their  lives  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
so  you  might  expect  that  they  would  have  had  a  family 
doctor.  But  they  didn't. 

After  Mary  got  well  the  church  discontinued  the  doc- 
tor, who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  but  whom  they  had 
never  known  before.  Then  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Connell 
called  in  another  local  practitioner  whom  friends  re- 
ported to  be  "good." 

Before  Mary's  illness  both  she  and  her  father  had  an 
attack  of  "flu."  That  doctor,  recommended  by  a  friend, 
looked  after  them  and  also  told  the  father  that  he  ought  to 
have  an  operation  for  a  hernia.  But  Mr.  O'Connell  earns 
only  $28  a  week  as  a  skilled  laborer  in  a  bank  building 
and  he  used  up  his  sick  leave  during  the  influenza  at- 
tack. So  now  he  is  waiting  for  his  operation,  "trying  to 
hang  on"  until  he  has  sick  leave  again  and  can  get  his 
pay  while  he  is  in  the  hospital. 

In  order  to  save  money  the  O'Connells  are  now  living 
with  Mrs.  O'Connell's  father,  a  man  of  eighty-six  who 
has  diabetes.  He  has  been  treated  for  seven  months  by  a 
neighborhood  doctor  who  calls  three  times  a  week  and 
charges  $3  a  visit.  This  $9  comes  out  of  his  industrial 
pension  of  $18  a  week.  How  many  more  months  will  the 
treatments  go  on  and,  if  they  do  continue  long,  will  grand- 
father change  to  a  clinic  instead  of  keeping  on  with  a 
private  doctor? 

Mrs.  O'Connell  has  rheumatism.  She  is  stouter  than 
she  likes,  and  she  has  felt  "run  down"  for  some  time. 
;  She  has  had  a  private  doctor  and  has  also  used  the  out- 
j  patient  department  of  a  neighboring  hospital  a  number 
J.of  times  in  recent  years.  Recently  she  had  a  nose  bleed 
land  went  to  the  clinic  for  treatment. 

The  family  does  its  own  doctoring,  also.  For  head- 
aches, indigestion  and  coughs  they  currently  buy  med- 
icines from  local  druggists. 

Why  haven't  the  O'Connells,  through  all  these  years, 
picked  a  neighborhood  doctor  to  whom  they  could  turn 
not  only  for  serious  sickness  but  for  friendly  advice  and 
guidance  in  minor  illness  and  anxieties?  Perhaps  because 
the  O'Connells  are  not  so  medically  sophisticated  as 
Morris  Fishbein;  perhaps  because  they  are  just  more  or 
less  average  people. 

Are  they  average  people?  Are  they  typical  of  New 
Yorkers,  who  try  to  make  ends  meet  and  succeed  most 
if  the  time?  An  important  study  recently  completed  in 
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New  York  raises  just  this  question  —  -and  answers  it.  Miss 
Gladys  Swackhamer*  interviewed  364  families  besides  the 
O'Connells,  families  that  were  self-supporting  on  small 
incomes,  living  in  three  different  parts  of  Manhattan. 
Her  report  shows  that  the  O'Connells  are  not  exceptions. 
Lower  East  Side,  West  Side  and  Upper  East  Side  fam- 
ilies interviewed  by  Miss  Swackhamer  differed  in  na- 
tionality groupings  and  in  other  ways,  but  their  experi- 
ences regarding  medical  care  were  found  so  much  alike 
for  all  groups  and  all  neighborhoods  that  all  were  tallied 
together  in  the  final  analysis.  Miss  Swackhamer  had  an 
initial  introduction  to  a  few  families  in  two  of  the  three 
districts  through  a  neighborhood  settlement  house,  but 
she  picked  the  rest  of  her  families  at  random. 

How  DID  THESE  FAMILIES  CHOOSE  THEIR  DOCTORS  AND  OTHER 

medical  resources?  How  often  and  why  did  they  change 
from  one  to  another?  How  many  had  family  physicians? 
Did  they  use  a  clinic  because  they  preferred  it  or  because 
it  was  free  or  next-to-free?  How  much  did  drugs,  nurses, 
cultists  and  home  remedies  figure  in  their  medical  care? 
What  status  must  a  medical  consumer  occupy  with  respect 
to  income,  sophistication,  and  access  to  medical  resources 
before  he  can  really  be  free  to  exercise  a  significant 
choice  ? 

The  moment  one  begins  to  learn  the  actual  experiences 
of  families  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  medical  care,  these 
and  similar  questions  fly  up  in  all  directions  like  mosqui- 
toes out  of  a  marsh.  Some  such  image  is  suggested  by  a 
paragraph  in  Miss  Swackhamer's  cautiously  worded  find- 
ings. It  reads  as  follows: 

The  picture  of  choice  and  change  of  medical  resources  re- 
vealed by  these  family  interviews  must  be  viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  number  and  variety  of  medical  resources  found  in  a 
large  city  and  the  tempo  and  confusion  of  metropolitan  life. 
The  uncoordinated  pattern  of  the  patients'  choices  and  the 
frequency  of  change  reflect  the  number,  variety  and  lack  of 
coordination  of  medical  resources  in  the  community.  The 
patients'  freedom  of  choice  is  found  to  result,  on  the  one 
hand,  in  a  confusion  of  choices,  and  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  necessity  of  accepting  the  care  available  without  co- 
ordination. 

Perhaps  the  word  "uncoordinated"  needs  explanation. 
A  coordinated  choice  would  be  one  that  was  made  as  part 
of  an  informed  and  reasoned  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  to  obtain  satisfactory  medical  care.  For  example, 
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choice  would  be  guided,  and  might  be  coordinated,  if  the 
patient  had  a  regular  family  physician  such  as  always  ap- 
pears in  official  medical  descriptions  of  professional  ser- 
vices. But  realities  do  not  correspond  to  these  descriptions. 
"The  family  doctor,"  says  Miss  Swackhamer,  "is  a  van- 
ished ideal  among  two  thirds  of  the  families  studied  and 
is  very  imperfectly  represented  among  the  remaining 
third." 

MOREOVER,  FAMILIES  DO  NOT  FALL  INTO  NEATLY  SEPARATED 
categories  of  "medically  indigent,"  who  use  clinics  and 
publicly  provided  care,  and  "medically  self-sustaining," 
who  employ  private  doctors  and  who  pay  for  hospital 
service.  About  half  of  all  the  families  during  a  given  year 
used  both  private  care  and  what  Miss  Swackhamer  calls 
"agency  resources," — clinics,  hospitals  and  similar  agencies 
through  which  service  can  be  secured  free  or  for  nom- 
inal fees.  There  were  some  families  who  used  private 
care  only.  They  averaged  a  little  better  off  financially 
than  those  who  used  agency  resources  only.  But  income 
was  found  not  to  be  the  only  determining  influence.  Half 
the  families  had  incomes  between  $1000  and  $2000  a 
year;  nearly  a  third  fell  below  the  $1000  level  and  a  little 
more  than  a  sixth  had  $2000  or  more.  None  was  on  re- 
lief, though  some  families  had  experienced  a  period  of 
dependency.  The  typical  family  utilized  both  private  and 
agency  resources,  often  during  the  same  year  or  in  the 
course  of  the  same  illness. 

For  example,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kolvoski  and  their  baby 
received  care  during  two  and  a  half  years  from  two  pri- 
vate physicians,  one  city  hospital,  one  voluntary  hospital, 
one  convalescent  home,  two  Department  of  Health  clin- 
ics and  one  industrial  clinic.  They  were  a  marginal  fam- 
ily with  an  income  less  than  $100  a  month  and  once, 
for  a  brief  period,  were  on  relief. 

Consider  the  Cenci  family  of  three.  They  were  better 
off;  the  father  is  a  baker,  the  son  a  clerk.  They  had 
about  $2000  to  live  on  last  year.  For  the  twenty  years,  dur- 
ing which  they  had  lived  in  the  same  apartment  house, 
they  had  had  practically  no  need  for  medical  care  and 
no  acquaintance  with  doctors.  Then  in  a  seven  months' 
series  of  sicknesses  they  utilized,  usually  on  the  advice 
of  friends  and  neighbors,  two  private  practitioners,  three 
specialists,  three  hospitals  and  one  cultist,  spent  over 
?2000  and  exhausted  most  of  their  savings. 

Drugs  were  found  to  be  a  very  important  form  of  med- 
ical resource  in  the  lives  of  these  families.  "Three  out  of 
four  households,"  says  Miss  Swackhamer,  "reported  fre- 
quent use  of  proprietary  medicines."  One  in  every  eight 
households  reported  using  a  laxative,  a  headache  remedy 
or  a  sleeping  aid  "daily  or  frequently  enough  to  consti- 
tute a  continuous  form  of  treatment  without  benefit  of 
medical  advice." 

Now  all  this  indicates  "choice"  of  a  sort  and  "freedom" 
of  a  sort.  But  how  much  do  such  choices  and  such  free- 
dom net  in  the  way  of  satisfactory  medical  care?  Says 
Miss  Swackhamer:  "87  percent  of  the  private  choices  and 
76  percent  of  the  agency  choices  were  fortuitous  and  un- 
informed." That  is,  only  about  one  sixth  of  the  choices 
of  private  physicians  were  the  result  of  information  from 
informed  sources  such  as  physicians  and  hospitals,  while 
a  quarter  of  the  choices  of  clinics  and  hospitals  were 
thus  guided.  The  more  one  studies  these  case  histories,  the 
more  the  behavior  of  self-supporting  families  in  their 
search  for  medical  care  seems  bewildered  and  confused. 


The  roots  of  the  confusion  are  perhaps  less  than  half 
economic,  probably  more  than  half  psychological.  As  Miss 
Swackhamer  reports: 

Cost  or  the  fear  of  cost  is  a  pervasive  element,  commonly 
influencing  choice,  often  causing  delay  in  securing  care,  and 
frequently  impelling  change  from  one  medical  resource  to 
another. 

Prominent  among  the  psychological  causes  of  dissatisfac- 
tion and  among  the  reasons  for  change  of  resource  is  the 
failure  of  many  clinics  and  physicians  (a)  to  give  the  patient 
time  and  opportunity  to  unburden  himself  of  his  troubles; 
and  (b)  to  give  the  patient  desired  information  and  reassur- 
ance. Irritations  arising  from  the  patient's  personal  life  and 
environment  are  often  overlooked  as  focal  points  of  symp- 
toms. 

As  to  cost,  it  is  not  so  much  the  family's  annual  in- 
come that  influences  choice  and  change  as  the  economic 
condition  at  the  time  medical  care  is  needed.  Families 
may  use  private  doctors  when  the  wage  earner  is  work- 
ing and  clinics  when  he  is  not.  In  other  words,  the  dis- 
continuity of  its  medical  relationships  is  often  a  reflection 
of  the  family's  economic  insecurity  and  intermittent  em- 
ployment. Miss  Swackhamer  observes,  however,  that: 

The  hand-to-mouth  method  of  obtaining  care  existed 
among  the  households  generally,  regardless  of  income, 
though  critical  situations,  evidenced  by  ambulance  calls,  were 
more  numerous  among  the  households  which  had  used 
agency  care  almost  exclusively  over  a  long  time. 

Change  among  doctors,  clinics  and  hospitals  was  at- 
tributed to  many  reasons:  expense,  suggestions  of  relatives 
or  friends,  desire  for  an  additional  medical  opinion,  the 
recommendation  of  a  physician,  dissatisfaction  on  the  part 
of  the  patient,  fear,  and  chance.  Frequently  more  than 
one  reason  influences  the  change.  The  recommendation 
of  a  physician,  mostly  to  hospital  care,  is  the  reason  given 
for  about  one  change  in  six.  In  nearly  half  of  over  400  re- 1 
ported  changes,  the  reason  given  was  dissatisfaction.  Some 
of  the  changes  make  simple  stories.  A  young  mother  whose 
baby  had  been  scalded  by  hot  soup  obtained  first  aid  for 
him  at  the  emergency  ward  of  a  neighboring  hospital,  but 
the  child's  distress  increased.  So  on  the  way  home  she 
stopped  at  the  office  of  a  private  practitioner  who  changed 
the  ointment  that  had  been  applied  and  thus  gave  relief. 

At  the  other  extreme  are  long  histories  of  people  who  , 
have  shifted  among  doctors  and  clinics  in  the  effort  to 
obtain  cure  or  alleviation  of  symptoms  that  might  be  or- 
ganic or  psychological  or  both.  Common  is  the  patient's 
complaint  that  he  isn't  being  helped,  that  he  is  not 
understood. 

The  people  whom  Miss  Swackhamer  interviewed  are, 
of  course,  a  tiny  sample:  365  self-supporting  families  of 
small  means  living  in  New  York  City.  We  do  not  know 
that  they  were  representative  of  all  the  families  in  the 
city;  family  behavior  may  be  different  in  smaller  cities 
or  rural  areas.  A  study  similar  to  Miss  Swackhamer's  is 
now  under  way  in  a  medium-sized  midwestern  city.  We 
need  several  such  studies  in  varied  communities. 

MAY  WE  ASSUME  THAT  AS  WE  GO  UP  IN  THE  ECONOMIC  SCALE 
the  American  citizen's  theoretically  free  choice  of  doctor 
actually  becomes  more  free?  What  facts  have  we  about 
the  choice  and  change  of  doctors  among  families  who 
have  $5000,  $10,000  or  more  to  spend  annually?  Who 
will  be  bold  enough  to  send  workers  ringing  doorbells 
among  New  York  families  on  Park  Avenue,  in  the  Back 
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Bay  of  Boston,  or  the  Near  North  Side  of  Chicago?  I 
look  forward  to  tht  possibility,  but  have  not  yet  per- 
ceived the  means. 

Some  personal  experience,  however,  with  the  selection 
of  doctors  among  middle  class  families  may  be  worth  re- 
porting, although  it  will  provide  only  spice,  not  meat,  for 
serious  study.  My  personal  connections  with  doctors  and 
hospitals  have  been  sufficiently  known  among  my  ac- 
quaintances for  them  to  ask  my  advice  when  relatives 
and  friends  are  seeking  medical  assistance.  One  type  of 
conversation  begins  with  the  statement  that  Florence  is 
losing  weight  and  is  very  nervous,  and  who  is  the  best 
specialist  for  her?  My  typical  answer,  unless  I  know 
the  family  too  well  already,  is  "Who  is  your  family 
physician?"  Typically  I  find  that  a  couple  with  two  chil- 
dren have,  in  the  last  year  or  so,  employed  three  to  five 
different  physicians,  each  a  specialist  for  some  age  or  dis- 
ease group. 

Another  kind  of  inquiry  begins  with  the  complaint: 
"Jim  has  been  going  to  Dr.  X  for  six  months.  His  joint 
pains  haven't  gotten  any  better.  Now  Dr.  X  wants  him 
to  go  into  the  hospital  and  have  a  'work-up.'  Jim  and  I 
don't  feel  satisfied.  Can  you  suggest  a  first  class  ortho- 
pedist to  whom  we  could  go?" 

"Have  you  and  Jim  spoken  to  Dr.  X"  is  my  reply, 
"about  Jim's  failure  to  improve,  and  have  you  suggested 
that  a  consultation  would  be  satisfying  to  you?" 

"That  would  be  awfully  embarrassing  for  us  to  say  to 
Dr.  X." 

"Well,  it's  awfully  embarrassing  for  me  to  suggest  an- 
other doctor  over  his  head.  And  how  do  you  know 
whether  Jim  needs  an  orthopedist  or  an  internist?  Dr. 
X  is  a  man  of  standing  and  he  has  watched  Jim  for  some 
months  and  learned  some  things  about  him  that  might 
take  another  doctor  several  months  to  find  out,  too." 

AMONG  SOME  THREE  DOZEN  FAMILIES  WHO  HAVE  TRIED  TO 
share  their  medical  troubles  with  me  during  the  past  year 
or  two,  barely  one  third  have  what  they  all  could  afford 
if  they  would  find  him — a  family  physician.  The  pediatri- 
cian generally  functions  as  an  advisor  and  medical  co- 
ordinator for  the  children;  but  for  the  adults,  usually 
it's  specialists  all  the  way. 

Miss  Swackhamer's  study  has  brought  me  to  wonder 
who  is  winning  the  race  between  the  growing  complexity 
of  medical  service  and  the  growing  wisdom  of  human 
beings  to  deal  with  the  complexity.  The  advance  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  is  increasing  the  one,  and  various 
educational  measures  are  enlarging  the  other.  But  in  the 
race  thus  far  I  fear  that  the  complexities  of  technology 
are  in  the  lead.  I  feel  sure  also  that  even  comfortably-off 
people  with  college  training  need  guidance  in  the  intel- 
ligent and  effective  use  of  modern  medical  resources,  and 
generally  have  no  way  to  find  it.  And  for  the  mass  of  the 
people,  intelligent  choice  is  still  more  difficult,  if  only 
because  of  lower  incomes. 

I  recall  a  young  couple  who  were  moving  to  Cincin- 
nati, and  who  wanted  a  first-rate  pediatrician  there  for 
two-year-old  Junior.  I  happened  to  know  a  topnotch  man 
in  that  specialty  in  Cincinnati — but  suppose  I  had  not, 
how  could  they  or  I  find  one?  The  membership  of  sev- 
eral specialist  societies  in  pediatrics  would  be  a  safe  guide, 
but  how  many  people  would  know  of,  or  know  how  to 
get,  such  lists?  Or,  after  they  reached  their  new  home, 
they  could  get  the  staff  list  of  the  children's  hospital,  or 


of  the  pediatric  department  in  the  local  medical  school. 
But  how  many  graduates  of  Yale  or  Vassar  would  know 
these  professional  ropes? 

There  are  millions  of  newcomers  in  American  cities. 
For  them,  and  for  more  millions  of  long  time  residents, 
what  do  medical  societies,  hospitals,  public  health  depart- 
ments or  voluntary  health  agencies  offer  in  practical  ad- 
vice about  the  selection  of  a  physician?  If  you  are  well 
informed,  you  can  find  in  some  cities  agencies  from  which 
lists  of  "ethical  physicians"  or  of  specialists  in  a  requested 
branch  can  be  obtained  by  districts.  But  the  highly  com- 
petitive organization  of  private  practice  does  not  welcome 
concrete  guidance  which  will  lead  inquirers  to  indi- 
viduals. 

AMONG  THE  TEN  "FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES"  OF  THE 
American  Medical  Association  as  adopted  by  its  House 
of  Delegates  in  1934,  appear  the  following: — 

THIRD:  Patients  must  have  absolute  freedom  to  choose  a 
legally  qualified  doctor  of  medicine  who  will  serve  them 
from  among  all  those  qualified  to  practice  and  who  are 
willing  to  give  service. 

FOURTH:  The  method  of  giving  service  must  retain  a  per- 
manent, confidential  relation  between  the  patient  and  a  "fam- 
ily physician."  This  relation  must  be  the  fundamental  and 
dominating  feature  of  any  system. 

Miss  Swackhamer's  study  throws  the  spotlight  of  reality 
upon  the  fulfilment  of  these  principles. 

Close  personal  relationship  between  doctor  and  patient 
is  essential  in  many  forms  of  medical  care.  To  what  ex- 
tent does  this  close  relationship  actually  exist  today? 
From  the  answer  to  that  question  we  must  judge  the 
merits  and  the  disadvantages  of  present  medical  prac- 
tice, and  also  of  new  plans  for  medical  care. 

Miss  Swackhamer's  findings  are  equally  disconcerting 
with  respect  to  free  choice  of  doctors.  The  choice  isn't 
always  very  free  and  is  rarely  very  wise.  The  alternative 
is  not  the  abolition  of  freedom,  but  provision  for  its  in- 
telligent exercise. 

We  reach  thus  the  important  positive  conclusion  that 
ways  of  meeting  the  costs  of  medical  care  for  the  average 
self-supporting  family  will  not,  of  themselves,  solve  the 
problem  of  medical  service.  The  existing  difficulties  of 
the  consumer  cannot  be  remedied  merely  by  the  extended 
use  of  insurance  or  taxation.  These  are  means  of  spread- 
ing the  uneven  and  unpredictable  costs  of  care  in  sick- 
ness, and  of  making  care  financially  available.  But  eco- 
nomic measures  do  not  solve  the  problems  of  intelligent 
choice  and  coordinated  care.  The  organization  of  med- 
ical services  is  also  involved.  The  better  education  of  con- 
sumers is  also  necessary.  Organization,  education  and  the 
method  of  paying  for  services  are,  moreover,  interde- 
pendent in  certain  respects.  A  more  coherent  organiza- 
tion of  medical  facilities  and  services,  for  example,  would 
greatly  facilitate  intelligent  choice  and  would  simplify 
the  educational  problem.  Substituting  a  prepayment  plan 
for  the  traditional  fee  system  would  remove  some  of  the 
motives  to  delayed  choice  and  frequent  change  which 
this  study  reveals.  Those  who  seek  improved  and  uni- 
versally available  medical  care  must  face  its  full  com- 
plexities. Plans  must  be  made  with  courage  and  knowl- 
edge— courage  to  wrestle  with  opposition  and  delay,  and 
knowledge  of  things  as  they  are.  For  plans  must  fit  peo- 
ple instead  of  robots,  and  results  must  be  compared  with 
realities  instead  of  dreams. 
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Flagg's  Mill,  Conway.  In  active  op- 
eration, sawing  and  finishing.  One 
of  the  best  old  mills  in  the  Valley 


A  Fading  Remnant 


Etchings  of  Old  Sawmills  by  Frank  A.  Waugh 


Nf  ORTHERN  and  western  New  England  are  still  pretty  well 
ornamented  with  sawmills.  They  are  picturesque  old 
structures,  cozily  snuggled  beside  the  most  ingratiating  little 
rivers,  with  backgrounds  of  second-growth  hardwoods  and 
foregrounds  of  mill  ponds  in  which  the  picture  is  reflected  as 
in  a  dream. 

If  these  old  mills  really  reflect  on  their  own  past  it  is  an 
epic  story.  For  200  years  they  or  their  ancestors  have  gathered 
along  every  brook.  There  they  have  been  the  center  of  com- 
munity industry.  And  from  those  old  mills  have  sprung  the 
greater  factories  that  long  ago  made  New  England  famous 
and  prosperous. 

The  surviving  mills  were  galvanized  into  a  sudden  though 
temporary  activity  by  the  hurricane  of  September  1938.  But 
the  urgent  salvage  of  this  unprecedented  blow-down  will  soon 
come  to  an  end;  after  that  the  old  mills  will  be  quieter  than 
ever.  Those  now  to  be  seen  are  a  fading  remnant  of  a  once 
proud  galaxy.  In  their  day  their  number  was  quite  remark- 


able. Saw  Mill  River  in  Massachusetts,  which  runs  a  course 
of  some  eight  miles  from  its  source  in  Lock's  Pond  to  its 
junction  with  the  Connecticut  River,  is  said  to  have  supplied 
the  power  for  22  separate  mills  in  its  day.  Today  there  are  six 
buildings  to  be  seen:  three  are  active  sawmills;  one  is  closed 
and  has  not  turned  a  wheel  in  several  years;  two  have  been  con- 
verted into  summer  camps  for  appreciative  vacationists.  This 
is  typical;  dozens  of  little  streams  would  tell  substantially  the 
same  story. 

TT  would  seem  worthwhile  to  record  the  present  beauty  of 
A  these  old  mills,  now  so  rapidly  disappearing,  and  to  keep 
some  memento  of  them  as  a  reminder  of  a  glorious  period 
in  New  England's  history,  a  period  when  the  ingenious 
Yankees  conducted  a  self-sufficing  and  efficient  industry,  pro- 
ducing all  the  amenities  of  a  primitive  life  and,  before  all  else, 
producing  hardy  and  capable  men. 
Massachusetts  State  College  f.  A.  W. 


Above:  Bradford's  Mill,  Williamsburg.  Owned 
first  by  Levi  Bradford,  inherited  by  his  son 
Gilbert,  who  carried  it  on  for  sixty  years,  now 
owned  by  Morris  P.  Clark.  A  good  small  mill, 
well  equipped  and  active 

Right:  Old  mill  in  Belchertown.  Long  aban- 
doned, the  machinery  removed,  the  place  grown 
up  with  weeds  and  brush.  A  mute,  picturesque 
reminder  of  a  lively  past 

Below:  Dan  Glazier's  Mill,  North  Leverett.  A 
well  built  and  well  equipped  small  mill  doing 
business  at  the  old  stand  and  admired  for  its 
fine  reflection  in  the  mill  pond 


Living  on  a  Low  Income- Without  Grumbling 


A  BUDGET  MESSAGE  FROM  EAGLE  BRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


by  M.  L.  BROWN 


Comment  by  Eight  American  Auditors: 
WALTER  D.  EDMONDS,  SHERWOOD  EDDY,  MORDECAI  EZEKIEL, 
RALPH  BORSODI,  ARTHUR  L.  POLLARD,  HAZEL  KYRK, 
JOSEPHINE  LAWRENCE,  ABRAHAM  EPSTEIN. 


DEAR  SURVEY  GRAPHIC:  FIGURES  ARE  OFTEN  QUOTED,  IN  DEAL- 
ing  with  economic  conditions,  showing  what  it  should  cost 
to  maintain  a  family  of  three  or  more  at  a  "decent  standard 
of  living."  The  figures  are  seldom  put  at  less  than  $1600  per 
year — usually  much  higher — so  that  I  have  often  wanted  to 
exclaim,  "Oh,  how  rich  I  should  feel  if  I  had  even  half  of 
that!"  I  am  therefore  moved  to  exhibit  figures  showing  how 
a  family  of  three  can  subsist,  without  any  real  hardship  or 
privation,  on  an  income  not  far  from  $500  per  year;  (as  I 
have  kept  a  strict  and  itemized  account  of  my  own  for  many 
years).  Of  course  much  depends  on  location,  something  on 
ages  of  members  of  the  family,  something  on  social  or  cul- 
tural relations.  As  to  location:  I  live  on  a  farm,  owning  clear 
of  debt  about  nineteen  acres,  mostly  tillable,  including  large 
garden,  good  buildings,  etc.  Though  past  eighty,  I  still  do 
nearly  all  the  garden  work  on  nearly  a  half  acre  of  ground, 
raising  all  the  small  fruit  and  vegetables  (except  some  pota- 
toes) required  by  two  families  living  under  my  roof.  This 
of  course  eliminates  much  of  the  usual  cost  of  food.  Also  I 
keep  from  100  to  125  hens  which  some  years  help  out  income 
very  materially  (but  some  years  barely  meet  expenses).  These 
also  provide  about  $40  of  eggs  and  fowls  for  home  con- 
sumption annually. 

On  the  other  hand,  taxes,  fire  insurance  and  upkeep  of 
property  offset  to  some  extent  these  advantages  over  the 
"city  renter."  Also  the  use  of  the  remaining  acres  of  my  farm 
by  my  son  in  connection  with  his  adjoining  dairy  farm,  off- 
sets what  I  would  ordinarily  have  to  pay  out  for  milk,  and 
for  wood  burned  in  addition  to  coal  used  in  winter  time.  I 
pay  a  small  portion  of  the  electric  light  bill  and  a  considerable 
amount  toward  expense  of  son's  automobile,  of  which  my 
wife  and  I  have  some  use,  though  not  driving  ourselves. 

Besides  my  wife  (seventy-five  years  old)  and  myself 
(eighty-two)  we  feed  at  least  an  average  of  one  grandchild 
a  day,  and  help  to  clothe  four — with  clothing  mostly  given 
by  friends  and  made  over  by  the  "good  dressmaker"  of  a 
wife.  Our  own  requirements  for  clothing,  too,  are  limited  as 
we  also  have  received — as  well  as  made — contributions  of 
used  clothing,  so  that  this  item  of  expense  is  cut  down  some- 
what. 

As  to  our  culture  and  social  standing:  we  have  both  been 
school  teachers  and  are  members  of  a  nearby  rural  church. 
We  have  also  been  "home  missionaries"  in  the  Far  West.  I 
graduated  from  college  in  1884  with  highest  honors  in  a  class 
of  twenty-one.  Have  also  been  a  preacher  for  sixty  years,  and 
teacher  for  about  twenty-five  of  that  time — acting  president 
of  one  of  the  best  known  and  advertised  schools  for  Indians 
(aside  from  government  schools)  in  the  U.S. 

Have  carried  on  a  sort  of  irregular  or  "guerrilla"  warfare 
in  various  widely  separate  fields,  fighting  the  liquor  traffic, 
gambling  and  social  injustices,  generally — from  northern  Wis- 
consin to  Indian  Territory  (in  90's)  to  Cuba  (1904-6)  and 
New  York  State  Indian  Reservations  (1908-14). 

My  aim  in  submitting  these  figures  is  not  to  lower  the 
level  of  a  "decent  standard  of  living."  I  would  like  to  see  every 
worthy  head  of  a  family  get  much  more  than  $1600  a  year, 


believing  a  proper  adjustment  of  our  economic  system  would 
furnish  nearer  $2500  to  each  family.  I  recently  read  an  ac- 
count of  Father  Ligutti's  Homestead  near  Des  Moines,  la. 
Under  the  government  Subsistence  Homestead  Act  of  1935 
this  wise  and  kindly  priest,  with  a  group  of  people,  began  a 
very  promising  project  with  fifty  selected  families.  The  gov- 
ernment put  $150,000  into  it,  providing  fully  equipped  homes 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  $4000  each.  //  is  expected  that  the  govern- 
ment will  be  repaid  in  time.  My  criticism  of  such  and  similar 
projects  is,  why  not  spread  out  thinner  and  make  such  vast 
sums  of  money  go  much  farther,  when  there  are  so  many 
outside,  hungry  and  homeless,  looking  on  with  envious  eyes, 
having  not  a  ghost  of  a  chance  at  such  luxury. 

I  AM  AN  INVETERATE  FOE  OF  WASTE  AND  EXTRAVAGANCE.  AND, 

on  principle,  why  not  give  these  "selected  families"  a  chance 
to  show  their  mettle  and  develop  character,  building  up  their 
own  fortunes  from  a  fairly  good  start,  instead  of  being  thrust 
into  luxury  at  a  single  stroke?  Forty  years  ago  I  bought  my 
little  nineteen-acre  farm  for  $1200,  having  but  $200  to  pay 
down  and  $300  for  improvements.  A  mortgage  covered  the 
rest.  The  place  is  now  free  from  debt,  much  improved  in 
many  ways  and  worth  twice  or  thrice  as  much.  My  son  was 
put  through  highschool  and  entered  college.  My  lands  were 
worked  by  my  own  hands,  until  too  old  to  do  heavy  work, 
and  during  this  time  my  income  was  enhanced  by  teaching 
and  preaching  (supplying  a  rural  church  for  about  thirteen 
years  at  a  distance  of  sixty-five  miles  from  home,  receiving 
from  $200  to  $300  per  year  above  traveling  expenses).  In 
addition  I  helped  my  son  to  buy  his  adjoining  dairy  farm 
(an  indefinite  amount,  perhaps  $1000).  If  a  man  of  my 
years  could  do  these  things,  why  shouldn't  a  middle-aged 
and  able-bodied  man  make  a  good  homestead  for  himself 
with  as  much  as  $1000  to  start  on?  For  these  reasons  I  sub- 
mit the  summarized  statement  of  my  income  and  expendi- 
tures for  the  year  1938. 
Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y.  M.  L.  BROWN 


Financial  Statement 

1938 


M.  L.  Brown 


Classified  Summary  of  Income 

Pension    grants $240.00 

Net    profits   from   poultry 148.21 

Products   of   garden   sold 8.93 

Work  and  rental  of  lime  sower,  etc 7.80 


Net  Income $404.94 

Balance  on  hand,  Jan.   1,   1938 9.19 


Total 


$414.13 


This  statement  does  not  include  the  value  of  poultry  prod- 
ucts not  sold  but  used  in  family  amounting  to 41.52 

Nor  of  produce  raised  in  garden  not  sold  but  used  by 

two  families  estimated  at 50.00 
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Mr.  Brown  as  a  Modern  Pioneer 

WHEN  MR.  BROWN'S  BUDGET  MESSAGE  WAS  RECEIVED  BY  THE 
editors  of  Survey  Graphic  we  were  at  once  struck  by  the 
background,  experience  and  character  which  had  enabled 
him  to  get  more  out  of  life  than  most  families  on  a  much 
higher  income.  It  occurred  to  us  that  it  would  be  a  serv- 
ice not  only  to  Mr.  Brown  but  to  our  readers  if  his  fig- 
s  with  his  explanation  of  them  were  audited,  so  to 
speak,  by  representative  American  commentators  on  rural 
lire  on  family  income  and  the  situation  of  the  aged  First 
of  all,  we  turned  to  Walter  D.  Edmonds,  a  distinguished 
upstate  New  Yorker  who  in  his  novels,  "Rome  Haul" 
Drums  Along  the  Mohawk,"  has  captured  the  spirit 
and  flavor  of  the  pioneers  who  preceded  Mr.  Brown  in 
rural  New  York.  With  enthusiastic  appreciation,  Mr.  Ed- 
monds writes: 

I  like  to  see  someone  who  knows  how  to  be  independent 
on  his^  income  and  I  could  wish  that  a  summary  of  Mr. 
Brown's  statement  were  posted  in  every  relief  office  in  the 
country  districts.  So  many  of  us— and  this  goes  for  the  well- 
to-do  as  much  as  the  less  fortunate  in  money  matters are 

becoming  afraid  to  face  life;  practically  afraid  to  live.  But 
there  are  a  few  left  with  the  pioneer  spirit;  and  Mr.  Brown 
strikes  me  as  just  as  much  of  a  pioneer  as  the  travelers  on 
the  Oregon  trail,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Boone's  fort  or  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Border  in  all  its  years  and  locations 
Maybe  he,  and  the  men  like  him,  and  the  women  like  his 
Wife,  will  still  be  able  to  show  the  way  to  a  new  frontier 
ot  independence  and  self-respect. 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  a  radio,  but  his  figures  show 
it  an  automobile  is  not  really  an  essential.  It  seems  strange 
that  in  these  days  when  one  can  buy  anything  anywhere   we 
that  we  must  have  a  car  to  get  anywhere  else.  I  notice 
also   the   large   percentage  given   to  literature;   which   shows 
:  is  no  woodchuck  in  his  attitude  toward  life  and  the  world 
More  impressive  is  the  proportion  given   to  benevolence    I 
wonder  how  much  of  much  larger  relief  checks  go  to  that 
tern?  Best  of  all  are  gifts  in  excess  of  gifts  received.  He  owes 
nobody  anything.  I  should  like  to  shake  hands  with  him,  indeed 
1  am  keeping  the  copy  of  his  letter  and  the  figures  for  mv 
own  satisfaction  and  to  show  other  people. 

If  Mr.  Brown  Were  a  Sharecropper 

BUT  SUPPOSE  MR.  BROWN  HAD  NOT  BEEN  BORN  AND  REARED 
where  he  was  and  as  he  was— suppose  he  had  grown  old 
as  a  cotton  sharecropper  in  the  South.  He  would  have 
had  less  education,  less  opportunity  to  buy  and  hold  on 
to  a  little  farm.  This  is  what  Sherwood  Eddy,  founder 
of  the  Delta  Cooperative  Colony  in  Mississippi,  has  to  say: 


Classified  Summary  of  Expenditures 

Postage  and  stationery j     g 

Groceries — all  paid  out  for  food,   not  including  home  products 
from  garden  and  poultry 104 


23.45 

23.11 

9.72 

35.53 


8.20 

_        r ry ."..  104.55 

House  supplies .  9  ,o 

Literature  $20.83;    Petty  miscellany    ...      $2.62 

Doctor  and  medicine.  .  .    $12.68;    Bees $10.43 

Personal    expenses    of   wife 

Taxes    

Clothing   '.'..........  ..............  21.21 

Toward  upkeep  of  son's  auto.  .  24  92 

Travel    (RR) \].]  'Jjjg 

Benevolence     39*16 

Christmas  and  other  gilts    ...'.'  o'55 

Toward  electric  light   in  home    9'75 

Fire   insurance    (in   Town    Co.) jflioO 

txpense  for  farm  and  garden  (includes  plants  and  seeds  bought)      14.11 

5>maII  property   (oil   stove,   etc.) 11.04 

i\i — coal   (not  inclu<iinS  value  of  wood  cut  on  farm).  .  2794 

Upkeep    (for   various    repairs,    etc.) 1846 


Total    $400.14 

{Not   including  cost  of  poultry  deducted   from   proceeds  to  give  net  Income) 
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Mr.  Brown's  statement  is  valuable  insofar  as  it  is  typical. 
The  prosperous  are  never  able  to  realize  how  the  other  half 
lives.  Mr.  Brown's  standard  of  living  is  lower  than  that  of 
most  of  the  readers  of  Survey  Graphic  in  the  cities.  But  it  is 
higher  than  that  of  multitudes  in  the  South  who  dwell  in 
the  midst  of  "the  nation's  number  one  problem."  In  their 
report  to  the  President  on  economic  conditions  in  the  South, 
a  score  of  representative  southerners  say:  "A  recent  study  of 
southern  cotton  plantations  indicated  that  the  average  tenant 
family  received  an  income  of  only  $73  per  person  for  a  year's 
work.  Earnings  of  sharecroppers  ranged  from  $38  to  $87 
per  person  and  an  income  of  $38  annually  means  only  a 
little  more  than  10  cents  a  day." 

That  makes  Mr.  Brown's  statement  not  less  but  more 
impressive  when  we  realize  how  millions  of  our  own  people 
in  the  richest  country  on  earth  are  forced  to  live  under  our 
unjust  and  doomed  social  order. 

An  Economist  Weighs  Some  Intangibles 

TODAY,  IN  SCATTERED  PARTS  OF  THE  NATION,  FARMERS  ARE 
being  taught  to  become  more  self-sufficient,  to  diversify 
their  crops,  to  raise  more  of  their  own  food,  and  to  be- 
come enlightened  consumers.  They  can — as  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  has  demonstrated — raise  their 
standards  of  living  in  spite  of  low  cash  incomes.  With 
this  in  mind  Mordecai  Ezekiel,  economic  adviser  to  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  long  identified  with 
efforts  to  raise  the  national  income,  says  of  the  Brown 
family  budget: 

Mr.  Brown's  statement  is  useful  as  reminding  us  that 
standard  of  living  depends  not  only  on  the  income  that  one 
receives  but  also  on  what  one  produces  oneself,  and  on  how 
wisely  one  expends  what  one  has. 

Mr.  Brown  is  somewhat  wrong,  however,  when  he  says 
his  figures  show  how  well  a  family  can  live  on  an  "income" 
of  $500  a  year.  While  his  figures  show  a  cash  income  of  $414, 
and  credit  poultry  and  garden  products  of  $91,  they  fail  to 
include  many  other  things  his  family  enjoys,  either  from 
his  own  production,  his  past  investment  in  his  farm  and 
house,  or  from  his  son.  Based  on  average  surveys  of  con- 
sumer expenditure  in  Mr.  Brown's  state,  and  on  his  own 
statement,  one  might  reasonably  estimate  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown  really  enjoy  an  income  of  between  $750  and  $1000, 
when  one  includes  imputed  values  for  rent,  use  of  automo- 
bile, etc. 

Certainly  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  are  utilizing  it  to  give 
them  a  maximum  of  satisfactions  at  a  minimum  of  costs. 
They  were  fortunate  in  having  low  medical  expense.  Their 
background  of  an  intellectual  and  cultural  life  enables  them 
to  enjoy  reading  and  other  inexpensive  pleasures  and  appar- 
ently to  forego  movies,  radio,  paid  music  or  theater,  tobacco, 
vacation  trips,  and  the  other  recreations  or  diversions  which 
many  families  would  feel  necessary  to  a  comfortable  standard. 
And  garden  and  household  tasks  replace  golf  or  athletic  ex- 
penditures! 

Happy  is  this  elderly  couple  which  has  made  provision  for 
a  busy  and  happy  old  age,  near  to  their  children  and  grand- 
children, but  not  dependent  upon  them.  Many  millions  of 
elderly  families  will  read  Mr.  Brown's  account  with  envy. 
He  and  Mrs.  Brown  are  both  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
wholesome  and  satisfactory  solution. 

The  "Green  Revolution"  at  Eagle  Bridge 

OF  COURSE,  THERE   ARE  THOSE  WHO   PUT  EVEN  MORE   IMPOR- 

tance  than  Dr.  Ezekiel  upon  self-sufficiency— upon  the 
maximum  of  non-monetary  income.  Ralph  Borsodi  the 
leading  protagonist  of  agrarian  independence,  is'  the 
founder  of  the  School  of  Living  at  Suffern,  N.  Y.,  which 
appears  to  demonstrate  the  validity  of  his  theories 'for  the 
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selected  group  which  voluntarily  chooses  such  a  way  of 
life.  Dr.  Borsodi  finds  Mr.  Brown  a  going  member  of  the 
movement  back  to  the  land: 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  significance  of 
what  lies  behind  Mr.  Brown's  way  of  living.  One  of  the  dif- 
ficulties involved  is  that  he  himself,  like  so  many  people  who 
live  in  the  country,  is  not  aware  of  the  real  significance  of 
the  way  in  which  he  lives.  What  we  have  in  his  statement 
is  a  mathematical  demonstration  of  the  fallacy  of  the  present 
preoccupation  with  adjusting  life  to  a  purely  monetary  soci- 
ety. Almost  every  school  of  thought  interested  in  any  way  in 
the  social  and  political  problems  of  the  day,  including  the 
New  Dealers  and  the  Stand  Patters,  the  communists  and  the 
fascists,  the  capitalists  and  the  labor  unionists,  is  seeking  a 
way  out  of  the  economic  morass  in  which  we  are  flounder- 
ing by  increasing  the  number  of  money  exchanges  and  in- 
creasing individual  monetary  incomes.  In  spite  of  the  dem- 
onstrated failure  of  the  over-commercialized  and  over-indus- 
trialized economy  of  today,  only  a  relatively  small  group  is 
interested  in  the  possibilities  of  what  I  called  in  my  last 
book,  non-monetary  income.  This  group,  variously  called 
distributists,  agrarians,  decentralists,  and  independents,  be- 
lieves that  there  is  no  economic  salvation  possible  unless  an 
enormous  proportion  of  the  population  begins  to  live  the 
way  in  which  Mr.  Brown  is  living.  We  need  to  cure  the  con- 
fusion in  which  even  those  who  practice  this  scheme  of  liv- 
ing find  themselves.  This  we  can  do  by  making  articulate 
what  I  have  called  the  "green  revolution"  by  going  back  to 
the  land  and  abandoning  the  hopelessly  Utopian  vision  of 
creating  a  prosperous  and  secure  industrial  society. 

Other  Budgets  and  Other  Tastes 

WE    HOPE   THAT   THE   SECOND    INJECTION    OF    THE    SOUTH,    BY 

way  of  comparison,  will  not  confuse  Mr.  Brown  or  our 
readers.  It  seemed  to  us  worthwhile  to  ask  Arthur  L.  Pol- 
lard, a  Tennessee  business  man  who  is  well  informed  on 
tural  sociological  studies  in  the  South,  to  compare  the 
Brown  budget  with  the  budget  of  a  typical  TV  A  region 
family  in  the  same  income  brackets.  Mr.  Pollard  cites  an 
interesting  North  Carolina  study  of  family  incomes  un- 
der $500  and  how  they  are  spent: 

Mr.  Brown  is  fortunate.  He  is  living  far  above  the  mini- 
mum necessary  to  support  life.  But  Mr.  Brown's  family  is 
not  a  statistical  unit  for  the  study  of  family  income  since  it 
consists  of  two  elderly  people  and  one  grandchild.  Whereas 
a  family  unit  for  this  purpose  should  consist  of  parents, 
enough  children  to  support  a  stable  population,  and  enough 
aged  people  to  include  all  of  those  living  in  family  units. 

We  have  a  study  recently  completed  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  a  large  group  of  families  in  Jackson  and 
Macon  Counties,  North  Carolina.  The  expenses  of  the  group 
having  incomes  from  $250  to  $499  per  year  are  comparable  to 
those  of  Mr.  Brown's  family.  This  group,  however,  aver- 
ages 5.4  persons  as  against  Mr.  Brown's  3. 

Expenses  for  a  few  items  compare  as  follows: 

Families   spending   $250-$499 
per  year  in  Jackson  and  Ma- 
Mr.  Brown's  family  con  Counties,  N.  C. 
3  persons  5.4  persons 
Food  ($25  from  garden)   $171.07      Food  $293 
Clothing                            30.93     Clothing  31 
Medical                             12.68     Medical  15 
Reading                             20.83     Reading  1 
Benevolence                        39.16     Benevolence  under             6 

Food  is  the  important  item  in  both  cases.  For  accurate 
comparison  this  item  must  be  converted  into  the  cost  for  a 
full-grown  man  at  moderate  work  by  using  nutritional  in- 
dices for  each  member  of  the  family.  This  works  out  $77 


for  Mr.  Brown's  family  and  $81  for  the  North  Carolina 
families.  Such  a  sum  is  undoubtedly  adequate  in  eastern 
rural  communities.  Even  the  social  scholastics  can  hardly 
object  to  the  nutritional  adequacy  of  Mr.  Brown's  diet  since 
he  supports  himself  at  eighty-two  and  his  wife  presumably 
does  her  work  and  makes  clothes  at  seventy-five.  I  have  per- 
sonally observed  the  children  in  these  North  Carolina  counties 
and  would  judge  them  to  be  well  nourished. 

The  three  in  Mr.  Brown's  family  are  probably  decently 
clothed  on  $30.93,  whereas  about  all  that  can  be  said  of  the 
North  Carolina  families  is  that  they  are  covered. 

Mr.  Brown's  expenditure  of  $12.83  for  medical  services 
must  be  presumed  adequate.  The  $15  expenditure  in  the 
North  Carolina  families  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  somewhat 
excessive  infant  mortality,  but  those  who  safely  attain  the  age 
of  five  have  a  better  expectation  than  city  groups  spending 
many  times  this  sum. 

It  is  in  expenditures  for  reading  and  benevolence  that  we 
find  essential  differences.  Here  Mr.  Brown  gains  through  his 
social  outlook  and  through  his  smaller  family.  Mr.  Brown 
inherits  some  of  the  benefits  of  our  culture  while  the  North 
Carolina  families  inherit  little  more  than  police  protection. 
Mr.  Brown  sent  his  son  to  college  whereas  the  chances  of 
going  to  college,  if  born  into  the  North  Carolina  group,  are 
something  like  1  in  400. 

The  houses  of  the  North  Carolina  group  are  mere  wooden 
shells  which  protect  them  from  the  weather.  The  group  as 
a  whole  is  outside  the  stream  of  modern  culture.  And  if  they 
take  part  at  all  in  our  colorful  life  of  industry  and  com- 
merce they  do  so  upon  the  lowest  possible  terms.  It  would 
seem  a  good  thing  for  them  to  have  at  least  $500  a  year 
more.  Yet  this  statement  is  too  simple.  Many  who  suddenly 
acquire  this  much  spend  it  in  a  nervous  consumption  of 
various  liquids  and  a  nervous  dashing  about  in  automobiles. 
They  need  something  of  Mr.  Brown's  outlook  on  life.  An 
adequate  standard  of  living  is,  as  Mr.  Brown  suggests,  more 
than  money.  They  need  not  so  much  $500  as  to  earn  $500 
more  by  becoming  better  farmers.  To  help  them  to  do  this  is 
a  state  and  national  task  of  considerable  importance. 

When  Statistical  Families  Are  Real 

HAZEL  KYRK,  AN  EXPERT  ON  FAMILY  INCOMES  IN  THE  UNI- 
ted  States,  like  Dr.  Ezekiel,  reduces  some  of  Mr.  Brown's 
intangibles  to  statistical  dollars.  Very  interestingly,  she 
translates  the  Brown  family  into  city  terms,  which  is  diffi- 
cult because  Mr.  Brown's  way  of  life  is  geared  to  rural 
and  village  life.  But  Miss  Kyrk  concludes,  in  the  follow- 
ing comment,  that  time,  place  and  circumstances  alter 
cases: 

Case  histories  like  the  one  submitted  by  Mr.  Brown  are 
of  great  value  as  supplements  to  large  scale  statistical  studies 
of  family  incomes  and  expenditures.  Such  a  record  with  its 
particulars  unobscured  by  the  necessities  of  combination  and 
computation  makes  a  way  of  living  realistic,  as  averages, 
graphs  and  charts  cannot.  The  monetary  items,  together  with 
Mr.  Brown's  description  of  his  economic  state  and  his  com- 
ments thereon,  give  a  pretty  clear  picture  of  the  Browns' 
own  concept  of  necessaries,  decencies  and  luxuries,  their 
standard  of  living  or  scale  of  values. 

If  one  were  to  attempt  to  compare  the  Browns'  income 
and  expenditures  with  those  of  a  city  family  of  the  same 
composition,  some  adjustments  would  clearly  be  necessary. 
Mr.  Brown  has  not  taken  into  account  all  his  non-monetary 
income,  notably  the  use  of  the  owned  family  home.  He  has 
not  added  either  to  income  or  the  total  value  of  the  family 
living,  the  milk  or  fuel  from  the  son's  farm,  received  pre- 
sumably for  the  use  of  his  land.  The  division  of  certain  joint 
household  expenses  between  the  son  and  himself  is  not  clear. 
Furthermore,  in  making  such  a  comparison,  both  housing 
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and  home-produced  food  and  fuel  should  be  valued  at  city 
prices.  If  these  changes  were  made,  and  allowance  made  for 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Brown  need  make  no  provision  for  insur- 
ance or  saving,  his  income  would  not  be  so  far  from  that 
necessary  to  maintain  a  family  of  two  in  the  city  at  a  "health 
and  decency"  level. 

We  could  never  make,  however,  all  the  adjustments  nec- 
essary to  compare  the  level  of  living  attainable  in  city  and 
in  country  on  a  given  income.  The  free  goods  and  the  com- 
munity services  of  the  two  environments  are  so  different, 
and  the  expenditure  necessary  to  attain  a  given  end,  cleanli- 
ness, for  example.  The  moral  of  Mr.  Brown's  story  is  that 
the  necessary  minimum  and  the  amount  of  money  necessary 
to  secure  it  vary  with  time,  place  and  circumstances. 

Has  the  Human  Race  Run  Out  of  Guts? 

WITH  THE  NOVELIST'S  APPRECIATION  OF  CHARACTER,  JOSE- 
phine  Lawrence,  author  of  "Years  Are  So  Long,"  which 
centers  upon  the  aging  members  of  a  typical  American 
family,  looks  at  the  Browns.  She  tallies  up  their  courage, 
thrift  and  industry  as  tremendous  assets  in  their  budget, 
and  finds  them  to  be  qualities  evidently  beyond  the  reach 
of  many  of  today's  families.  Miss  Lawrence  makes  an 
edged  suggestion  in  her  letter,  which  follows: 

Mr.  Brown  with  much  interest  asks  why  middle-aged, 
able-bodied  men  of  today  cannot  do  as  he  has  done — though 
he  seems  to  think  they  will  need  a  cash  grant  where  he  had 
none.  The  answer  seems  absurdly  simple  to  me — the  human 
race  has  run  out  of  guts.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  been  eligi- 
ble for  relief — according  to  modern  standards — all  his  life, 
but  apparently  he  just  didn't  get  around  to  asking  for  help. 
Lack  of  money  has  never  paralyzed  a  man's  or  woman's 
life  up  till  now.  In  "Grandma  Called  It  Carnal,"  the  old  lady 
had  $20  a  month  and  supported  the  household  on  it.  Mr. 
Brown  and  his  wife  trained  in  the  horse-and-buggy  days  and 
they  seem  to  have  faced  the  machine  age  with  better  health 
and  finances  than  many  of  the  progressive  men  and  women 
in  whom  the  qualities  of  self-reliance,  courage,  thrift,  inde- 
pendence and  industry  have  been  carefully  weeded  out. 

No,  his  plan  won't  work — the  present  breed  of  men  can't 
take  it.  How  many  able-bodied,  middle-aged  men  would 
know  what  to  do  with  nineteen  acres  and  $1000  in  cash? 
You  cannot  take  people  accustomed  to  soft  living  for  fifty 
years  and  condition  them  to  plain  food  and  hard  work.  I'd 
have  more  confidence  in  a  plan  that  staked  young  couples 
to  a  self-sustaining  farm  project,  and  even  then  I'd  want 
the  girls'  training  to  begin  at  home  at  the  age  of  ten.  How 
many  middle-aged  women  do  you  know  who  would  have 
the  strength,  the  knowledge  and  the  willingness  to  work  as  a 
farmer's  wife,  income  less  than  $500  a  year,  must  toil?  How- 
many  women  at  seventy-five  can  do  dressmaking  of  any 
kind? 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Brown's  story  is  that  of  a  successful  man. 
This  is  important  to  remember.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  man 
who  has  been  a  failure — through  no  fault  of  his  own  or  of 
circumstances  beyond  his  control — will  ever  react  proudly  to 
assistance,  no  matter  how  scientifically  managed.  This  coun- 
try preacher  and  teacher  has  been  a  leader  in  his  small  com- 
munity, not  one  of  the  sheep.  The  psychologists  might  even 
admit  he  is  without  a  neurosis.  His  natural  pride  has  been 
nourished,  his  self-respect  maintained.  Success,  as  a  substitute 
for  money,  is  vital  to  the  ego  of  the  poor  man— this  ex- 
plains why  poverty  embitters  so  many.  If  they  haven't  a  car 
or  can't  take  a  cruise,  they  literally  have  nothing. 

May  I  make  one  suggestion?  It  is  that  the  United  States 
Government  employ  Mr.  Brown,  at  a  decent  salary,  to  take 
over  a  homestead  project  and  run  it  as  he  has  run  his  own 
affairs  for  the  last  forty  years.  The  homesteaders  might  fold 
up,  but  Mr.  Brown  wouldn't— and  the  federal  authorities 
would  get  their  money  back. 


Will  the  Browns'  Brand  of  Security  Work  for  All? 

IMPATIENT  WITH  THE  CASE  OF  THE  STALWART,  HEALTHY 
Browns  as  an  example  to  others,  particularly  to  middle- 
aged  industrial  community  families,  Abraham  Epstein, 
executive  secretary  of  the  American  Association  for  So- 
cial Security,  has  no  faith  in  the  "green  revolution"  or  in 
the  accident  of  good  heredity  and  upbringing  for  most 
people.  As  he  puts  it: 

Mr.  Brown's  statement  is  not  only  interesting  but  con- 
tains several  grains  of  truth.  No  one  has  ever  attempted  to 
define  what  any  "standard  of  living"  really  implies,  and  life 
in  the  raw  appears  to  be  heedless  of  what  the  economists  say. 
How  many  times,  for  instance,  have  the  economists  told  us 
that  Russia  could  not  last  more  than  five  years,  Italy  no 
more  than  two  years,  and  Germany  no  longer  than  six 
months,  only  to  see  these  countries  continue  in  their  blun- 
dering ways  as  if  economists  had  not  been  in  existence? 

Mr.  Brown,  however,  makes  his  case  irrelevant  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  amount  necessary  for  a  decent  standard  of 
living  for  the  urban  wage  earning  family  when  he  admits 
that  not  only  is  his  status  different  because  he  lives  on  a  farm 
free  of  debt  but  that  "much  depends  on  location,  something 
on  ages  of  members  of  the  family,  something  on  social  or 
cultural  relations."  Thus  rent,  which  generally  represents  at 
least  one  fifth  of  the  urban  wage  earner's  income,  only  costs 
Mr.  Brown,  at  the  most,  about  11  or  12  percent.  Mr.  Brown 
also  ignores  the  fact  that  the  demands  of  aged  persons  for 
both  food  and  clothing  are  quite  different  from  those  of 
younger  people.  The  ordinary  wage  earner's  family  could 
riot  possibly  get  along  on  Mr.  Brown's  clothing  bill.  Mr. 
Brown  has  also  been  unusually  fortunate  in  his  medical  bills. 
Of  even  greater  significance  are  the  differences  in  social  and 
cultural  requirements,  the  costs  of  which  generally  vary  in 
inverse  ratio  with  the  cultural  level.  Movies  may  be  cheap 
but  through  the  year  they  cost  more  than  books.  In  short, 
the  requirements  of  older  persons  in  a  rural  setting  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  necessities  of  a  younger  wage 
earner's  family  in  an  urban  center. 

*  *  # 

IT    IS    INTERESTING    TO    COMPARE    THE   EIGHT    POINTS    OF    VIEW 

upon  Mr.  Brown's  Budget  Message  from  Eagle  Bridge, 
N.  Y.;  to  find  wherein  these  points  of  view  are  irrecon- 
cilable, wherein  more  or  less  in  agreement.  Two  things 
stand  out.  First,  the  Browns  have  been  blessed  by  their 
inheritance:  good  minds,  healthy  bodies,  firm  training 
in  youth  for  life.  Second,  the  Browns  live  in  the  country, 
where  they  are  not  distracted  from  the  eternal  verities 
by  expensive  methods  of  alleviating  boredom.  But,  inso- 
far as  the  Browns  are  typical  of  resourceful  people  on  a 
productive  plot  of  ground,  their  experience  and  their 
budget  are  typical.  In  parts  of  Europe,  elderly  people  with 
small  incomes  have  long  tended  to  spend  their  declining 
years  in  rural  villages.  The  small  cash  income  is  essential; 
likewise  the  non-monetary  income.  And  also  a  measure 
of  the  philosophy  that  makes  for  contentment  with  one's 
own  spiritual,  physical  and  mental  resources. 

Although  Mr.  Brown  already  tithes  his  income,  in  a 
letter  to  us  he  stated  that  one  of  the  great  disadvantages 
of  his  small  income  is  that  it  curtails  his  benevolences. 
He  is  prevented  from  buying  many  books  and  pam- 
phlets on  social  problems.  But  he  isn't  grumbling.  Reread 
his  letter  and  note  that  his  concern  is  for  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  for  everyone.  Meanwhile  he  does  his  best. 
Survey  Graphic  is  grateful  to  Mr.  Brown  and  to  our  eight 
correspondents,  who  have  given  us  such  refreshing  in- 
sight into  the  life  of  the  American  family:  what  it  is, 
what  it  should  be,  and  what  it  might  be. 
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ft  the  water  for  .rngat.on  will  flow  to  1,200,000  acres  which  are  now  part  of  a  vast  upland  desert 

The  Columbia  Flows  to  the  Land 


by  RICHARD  L.  NEUBERGER 

Here  is  a  Fourth  of  July  message  that  Thomas  Jefferson  dimly  visioned 
when  he  sent  Lewis  and  Clarke  to  Oregon  in  1805 — the  saga  of  a  lonely 
wilderness  which  men  might  turn  to  lush  farms  and  busy  towns  in  the  great 
Northwest.  Mr.  Neuberger  gives  us  a  progress  report  on  the  land  to  be 
watered  and  powered  by  Grand  Coulee. 


TALES  AROUND  THE  CAMPFIRE  WERE  ALL  THAT  THE  AMERI- 
can  patriots  knew  about  the  distant  reaches  of  the  land 
they  had  freed  from  Britain  on  July  4,  1776.  At  St.  Louis 
geography  ended  and  legend  began.  To  bold,  adventurous 
men  no  legend  was  as  stirring  as  that  of  "the  Great  River 
Ourigan"  which  flowed  out  of  the  northland  and  emptied 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Jefferson  believed  the  river  had  a 
part  in  the  destiny  of  America  and  sent  an  expedition  to 
explore  it.  On  October  10,  1805,  a  lean  and  tattered  United 
States  army  captain  glimpsed  across  sagebrush  flats  and 
rocky  mesas  the  waterway  of  which  so  many  of  his  coun- 
trymen, whether  President  or  fur  trader,  had  dreamed  a 
dream  of  empire. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-four  years  have  passed  since 
Meriwether  Lewis  first  saw  the  Columbia  River.  That 
long  ago  white  men  reached  the  last  frontier.  But  the 


river's  principal  part  in  the  destiny  of  the  nation  is  yet  to 
be  played.  The  part  is  just  beginning  now.  The  sagebrush 
the  explorer  trod  is  sagebrush  still,  but  soon  orchards  and 
alfalfa  will  grow  there.  On  the  course  of  the  Columbia 
through  the  state  of  Washington  rises  a  dam  that  already 
dwarfs  any  other  structure  ever  built  by  human  beings. 
This  dam  will  irrigate  more  than  1,200,000  acres  of  waste- 
land. It  also  will  generate  the  largest  chunk  of  electricity 
produced  at  any  one  place  on  earth. 

Here  is  the  American  dream:  the  conquest  of  the  wil- 
derness, a  nudge  at  the  final  frontier.  Nothing  we  have 
built  is  as  typical  of  the  New  World  as  this.  No  country 
except  the  United  States  would  have  undertaken  Grand 
Coulee  Dam:  a  gigantic  concrete  barrier  to  make  the 
upland  desert  bloom,  to  provide  farm  homes  for  50,000 
families  now  on  the  move  from  submarginal  areas,  to 
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spin  10,708,000,000  kilowatt-hours  of  power  in  fastnesses 
as  gaunt  as  when  the  flag  first  came? 

The  elements  that  make  up  American  civilization  arc 
part  of  the  compound  at  Grand  Coulee.  It  is  a  project 
which  typifies  the  nation.  Here  are  the  ingenuity,  the  re- 
sourcefulness and  the  peremptory  action  of  big  business. 
Block  the  Columbia  with  a  wall  three  times  as  massive 
as  the  Great  Pyramid;  pump  the  river  back  into  its  old 
glacial  course;  generate  so  much  electricity  the  power 
plant  will  have  to  be  operated  by  remote  control;  move 
whole  towns  out  of  the  way  of  the  151-mile  lake  that  will 
stretch  to  Canada.  This  is  an  enterprise  worthy  of  the 
world's  greatest  industrial  country.  Here  also,  where  the 
vast  dam  squats  in  fortress-like  magnificence  across  the 
continent's  mightiest  river,  is  the  social  consciousness  of 
:he  New  Deal.  Farmers  in  the  backwoods  live  near  tum- 
bling waterfalls  and  have  no  electricity  in  their  homes; 
housewives  in  Portland  and  Spokane  pay  private  com- 
panies light  bills  half  again  as  high  as  those  charged  by 
the  municipal  plant  in  Tacoma.  Grand  Coulee  will  span 
he  region  with  steel-latticed  towers  carrying  cheap  power 
o  ranch  and  bungalow.  Wandering  men  and  women, 
ooking  for  new  opportunity,  form  a  migratory  popula- 
ion  all  over  the  West.  Their  rehabilitation  is  a  crucial 
>roblem.  Grand  Coulee  will  irrigate  land  for  as-  many 
arms  as  there  are  in  the  entire  state  of  New  Jersey.  All 
his  will  be  controlled  by  the  government,  with  specula- 
ion  and  profit  subordinated  to  the  general  welfare. 

AND  IN  THESE  WASHINGTON  HINTERLANDS,  WHERE  THE  TECH- 
lical  skill  of  big  business  and  the  aspirations  of  govern- 
ment are  so  spectacularly  combined,  perhaps  there  is  also 
iome  trace  of  the  constant  urge  of  America  to  find  new 
erritory  for  settlement  on  the  sundown  side  of  the  con- 
inent.  "Almost  from  the  day  when  independence  was 
eclared,"  Professor  Beard  has  said,  "the  frontier  sentinels 
>f  the  United  States  looked  upon  all  the  territory  from 
he  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  as  their  property."  Grand 
Ibulee  is  on  the  last  frontier;  it  is  a  wilderness  epic.  It 
vill  reclaim  an  expansive  area  which  now  is  largely  sage- 
>rush  and  dust.  Six  years  ago  only  a  couple  of  isolated 
anchers  lived  where  now  the  stupendous  dam  takes 
lape.  Maybe  something  of  the  same  quality  that  brought 
"aptain  Lewis's  ragged  men  westward  is  putting  together 
lis  structure  so  enormous  that  no  other  engineering 
chievement  compares  with  it. 

The  proportions  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam  are  without 
recedent.  Late  this  spring  the  barrier  contained  6,405,000 
ubic  yards  of  concrete.  The  finished  dam  will  be  made 
p  of  11,250,000  cubic  yards.  Contrast  this  with  the  ap- 
roximately  3,500,000  cubic  yards  in  the  next  bulkiest  edi- 
ce  on  earth,  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt.  The  cement  in 
Jrand  Coulee  would  build  a  standard  automobile  high- 
ray  from  Jersey  City  to  Seattle  and  back  by  way  of  Los 
.ngeles.  Over  the  spillway  of  the  dam  will  crash  a  sheet 

water  half  again  as  long  as  the  American  Falls  at 
iagara  and  twice  as  high.  On  the  parapet  four  ocean 
ners  the  size  of  the  Normandie  might  be  placed  end  to 
id.  Sufficient  water  will  flow  through  the  dam  each  year 

provide  New  York  City's  drinking  supply  for  a  cen- 

The  base  of  the   dam  covers   thirty-five  acres  of 

•ound.  Each  of  the  twin  powerhouses  at  Grand  Coulee 

•otnote  to  Grand   Coulee — the  reclaimed   Yakima   valley.  The 
sagebrush  desert  now  flanks  watered  farms  and  orchards 


will  produce  as  much  electricity  as  Muscle  Shoals  and  the 
Dnieperstroy  Dam  in  Russia  combined.  Behind  the  dam 
will  be  a  man-made  lake  with  2000  gallons  of  .water  for 
every  person  in  the  world.  There  will  be  twelve  pumps 
at  Grand  Coulee,  each  of  them  adequate  to  take  care  of 
the  water  requirements  of  two  communities  the  size  of 
Chicago.  From  bedrock  to  crest  the  dam  will  be  as  lofty 
as  a  forty-story  building.  Practically  all  the  construction 
features  connected  with  this  project  are  of  unparalleled 
magnitude. 

But  not  alone  for  these  intrinsic  reasons  is  Grand  Coulee 
important.  The  breathtaking  dam  is  not  an  end  in  itself; 
it  is  a  means  to  an  end  which  may  have  profound  conse- 
quences for  both  region  and  nation.  In  their  astonishment 
over  the  dimensions  of  the  undertaking,  many  people 
have  overlooked  the  purpose  the  dam  is  intended  to  serve. 
Most  Americans  know  by  now  that  Grand  Coulee  is  the 
biggest  structure  on  the  planet;  comparatively  few  know 
why  so  staggering  an  enterprise  has  been  begun. 

THIS   IS   AN   APPROPRIATE  TIME  TO   LOOK   BEYOND  THE  GREAT 

barrier  and  examine  its  destiny  and  future.  Now,  after 
construction  work  has  been  going  on  since  1933,  auxiliary 
tasks  of  significance  are  under  way.  Twelve  gaping  tun- 
nels have  just  been  blasted  in  the  granite  cliffs  above  the 
dam.  Through  these  passageways  water  from  the  river 
will  be  pumped  into  the  Grand  Coulee,  a  deep,  dry  chasm 
running  at  right  angles  to  the  Columbia.  This  basaltic 
cleft  the  river  carved  in  glacial  epochs  when  a  frozen 
finger  of  the  polar  ice  sheet  blocked  the  Columbia  and 
forced  it  out  of  its  original  course.  The  Coulee  is  52  miles 
long,  600  to  800  feet  deep  and  from  2  to  5  miles  in  width. 
This  immense  trough  will  become  a  balancing  reservoir 
for  the  water  pumped  through  the  tunnels.  From  the 
Coulee  the  water  will  be  coasted  to  the  Africa-shaped 
chunk  of  land  which  is  the  key  to  the  project. 

Men  are  now  making  an  exhaustive  study  of  that  1,200,- 
000-acre  tract.  Each  acre  of  ground  is  being  appraised  as 
to  value,  classified  as  to  soil  content  and  mapped  as  to 


contour.  The  government  must  know  what  the  land  will 
grow,  what  it  is  worth  and  where  the  gravity  canals  must 
twist  and  flow.  In  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  offices  in 
the  little  town  of  Ephrata,  the  accumulation  of  data 
mounts  in  stacks  against  the  day  when  the  first  spurt  of 
water  will  be  spewed  through  the  tunnels  and  out  onto 
the  floor  of  the  Coulee.  This  work  will  continue  while 
the  dam  is  completed.  Late  in  1941  or  early  the  following 
year  the  dam  will  be  finished;  the  Columbia  will  be  barri- 
caded behind  22,500,000  tons  of  concrete.  By  then  there 
will  be  a  thorough  record  of  what  the  late  Elwood  Mead, 
for  many  years  United  States  commissioner  of  reclamation, 
described  as  "the  best  undeveloped  irrigation  area  on  this 
continent,  and  probably  the  best  single  developed  or  un- 
developed area  on  the  continent." 

THIS  TRACT  OF  LAND   HAS  A   HISTORY;   LIKE  MANY  CHAPTERS 

in  the  colonization  of  the  Northwest,  the  history  is  not  a 
pleasant  one.  Nearly  seventy-five  years  ago  every  alternate 
section  of  the  area  was  owned  by  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  as  part  of  its  congressional  land  grant.  The  line 
encouraged  westward  migration;  settlers  bought  the  land 
for  wheat  raising.  Other  parts  of  the  tract  were  home- 
steaded.  Men  borrowed  heavily  to  finance  farm  buildings 
and  other  improvements.  Equipment  was  expensive.  For 
a  few  years  the  moisture  stored  in  the  soil  supported  dry 
farming.  Then  the  ground  began  to  cake  and  harden; 
crops  burned  up  in  the  field;  the  wind  started  to  blow 
away  the  arid  clods;  the  settlers  moved  on.  Mortgages 
were  foreclosed  and  much  of  the  area  reverted  to  banks 
and  loan  companies.  One  bank  now  owns  27,880  acres; 
5  percent  of  the  land  is  owned  by  the  federal  government; 
5  percent  by  the  state  of  Washington  and  5  percent  still 
by  the  Northern  Pacific.  Some  of  the  land  became  so  tax 
delinquent  the  counties  took  over:  Grant  County  owns 
35,000  acres;  Franklin  County,  21,900  acres;  and  Adams 
County,  13,340.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  area  still 
belongs  to  the  colonists  who  were  able  to  finance  them- 
selves; these  people  had  no  mortgage  companies  hanging 
over  them,  only  the  steely-blue  sky  from  which  no  rain 
fell.  They  pulled  out  and  left  their  farms  to  the  elements. 
Today,  the  area  is  dotted  with  crumbling  ranches  and 
boarded-up  schoolhouses  that  tell  the  story  of  this  ruined 
past.  And  here  and  there  a  farmer  still  hangs  on,  running 
i  herd  of  scraggly  cattle  or  raising  wheat  with  sporadic 
esults.  .  .  . 

Here  is  George  Healy  who  left  Missouri  in  1900  and 
lomesteaded  a  dry  farm  in  1905.  He  remembers  when 
he  sections  around  him  held  neighbors  and  friends. 
Their  children  and  his  learned  to  read  and  write  at  a 
chool  just  down  the  road.  Then,  one  by  one,  the  farmers 
urrendered  to  the  sun's  glare  and  the  wind's  might  and 
he  baked-out  ground.  Now  the  farmhouses  on  George 
iealy's  horizon  are  as  deserted  and  abandoned  as  some 
(ottering  Greek  temple.  Against  the  skyline  tower  wind- 
;nills  that  have  not  moved  for  a  generation.  Many  years 
lave  passed  since  lights  last  gleamed  through  the  win- 
lows  of  those  twisted,  desolate  ranches.  Memory  has  all 
;>ut  vanished  of  the  neighbors  George  Healy  knew. 

But  some  of  those  neighbors  are  coming  back.  A  few 
'f  them  got  off  the  train  at  the  Great  Northern  siding  in 
Lphrata  several  months  ago  to  help  form  the  world's 
irgest  irrigation  district.  By  a  vote  of  709  to  34  the  land- 
wners  decided  to  organize  an  agency  to  buy  water  from 
i  ne  government.  From  Seattle  and  Spokane  and  Portland 


came  men  and  women,  now  working  in  the  cities,  who 
two  or  three  decades  ago  left  their  farms  to  the  wind  and 
heat.  From  the  lands  themselves  came  men  like  George 
Healy,  whose  farms  are  dry,  cheerless  places,  without 
water  for  irrigation  or  electricity  for  the  ordinary  com- 
forts of  modern  civilization.  These  people  at  last  were 
ready  to  believe  that  their  dream  of  a  Promised  Land  in 
the  Northwest — a  dream  deferred  almost  half-a-century 
for  some  of  them — was  finally  to  come  true.  The  great 
dam  at  the  head  of  the  Coulee  is  not  a  railroad's  glitter- 
ing and  evanescent  assurances.  It  is  unmistakably  real. 
Already  the  tunnels  await  one  seventh  of  the  Columbia's 
surging  water  supply,  and  the  powerhouse  foundations 
have  been  grooved  to  hold  eighteen  generators  of  105,000- 
kilowatt  capacity  each.  Such  things  cannot  be  amorphous; 
they  are  as  tangible  as  concrete  and  steel. 

"Grand  Coulee,"  the  Oregon  State  Planning  Board  has 
observed,  "is  a  conscious  effort  at  the  redistribution  of 
American  population  westward."  For  this  reason,  if  none 
other,  monopolization  of  the  irrigated  area  will  be  for- 
bidden. A  single  man  will  be  allowed  to  cultivate  only 
forty  acres;  the  holdings  of  a  family  will  be  restricted  to 
twice  that  much.  This  was  ordered  recently  by  Congress 
and  concurred  in  by  the  1939  session  of  the  Washington 
legislature.  Lands  in  excess  of  these  limitations  must  be 
sold  at  the  price  set  by  government  appraisers;  water  will 
not  be  delivered  to  acreage  disposed  of  beyond  the  ap- 
praisal figures.  The  Citizens'  Savings  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  of  Spokane  will  have  to  sell  its  holdings  on 
tract  31  at  substantially  the  same  price  as  Chris  Nyberg 
of  Grandview,  Wash.,  on  tract  32.  The  landowners  once 
asked  an  average  price  of  $86  an  acre;  the  anti-speculation 
law  passed  by  Congress,  at  the  insistence  of  Senators 
Schwellenbach  and  Bone,  will  hold  the  price  to  from  $7.50 
to  $15  an  acre. 

The  whole  Grand 
Coulee  undertaking 
will  cost  in  the 
vicinity  of  $400  mil- 
lion. The  dam  itself 
will  cost  $186  mil- 
lion ;  the  irrigation 
canals  and  ditches 
and  surveying,  $208 
million.  The  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  re- 
gards the  project  as 
self-liquidating. 
Power  revenues  and 
water  rights  are  ex- 
pected to  pay  the  bill. 
The  portion  of  the 
job  allocated  to  irri- 
gation amounts  to 
approximately  $90  an 
acre.  Payment  will 
be  staggered  over 
forty  years  without 
interest.  The  first 
four  years  on  the 
lands  no  payment 
will  be  demanded. 

This    will    leave    the      Everything  from  asparagus  to  prunes 

preliminary  growing     £'"  S"™  in  «hf  dry:Iand.s  which  *e 

...  'LI-  Bureau    of    Reclamation    is    surveying 

period  tree  or  Oollga-      and  appraising  for  eventual  irrigation 
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tion.  The  next  four  years  the  bill  will  be  $2  an  acre  each 
year.  For  each  of  the  thirty-two  years  after  that  the  settlers 
will  pay  $2.50  an  acre.  This  will  aggregate  $88  by  the  time 
the  forty-year  period  has  expired.  The  cost  of  pumping 
water — and  this  item  will  continue  indefinitely,  of  course 
— will  be  $2.60  an  acre  a  year. 

Payment  of  the  $88  for  water  rights  on  each  of  the 
1,200,000  acres  will  return  to  the  government  $105,600,000. 
Power  must  pay  the  remainder.  Can  it  do  so?  Some  sta- 
tistics are  in  order.  Firm  power  will  be  produced  at 
Grand  Coulee  for  1.2  mills  a  kilowatt-hour.  If  this  com- 
mercial electricity  can  be  sold  for  2.25  mills,  the  chief 
engineer  on  the  project,  Frank  A.  Banks,  believes  that 
"the  cost  of  the  dam  with  interest  on  the  part  allocated  to 
power  at  4  percent  can  be  liquidated  in  fifty  years  with 
a  surplus  of  $144,500,000  available  for  partial  liquidation 
of  the  irrigation  investment.  After  fifty  years  the  annual 
surplus  would  amount  to  $15  million."  Banks  is  a  cau- 
tious, white-haired  man  who  has  constructed  numerous 
dams  for  the  Reclamation  Bureau. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  regards  all  this  as  nonsense  and 
madness.  Grand  Coulee,  according  to  the  Tribune,  will 
be  no  more  self-liquidating  than  the  Great  Pyramid  it  so 
humbles  in  size.  What  about  these  contentions? 


The  Minidoka  project  on  the  Snake  River  in  Idaho  is 
in  some  respects  a  small  scale  replica  of  Grand  Coulee. 
Water  rights  there  cost  about  $2  an  acre  annually.  Pump- 
ing charges  are  approximately  $2.50  a  year.  These  figures 
do  not  differ  drastically  from  those  at  Grand  Coulee.  The 
first  unit  of  the  Minidoka  project  was  completed  in  1909. 
Up  to  the  summer  of  1938  the  sum  of  $8,546,349.27  was 
due  there  in  water  rights  to  pay  for  construction  charges. 
By  that  date  $8,451,046.45  had  been  paid.  At  Minidoka  a 
year  ago,  $2,273,620.94  had  been  required  for  pumping 
and  maintenance  charges,  and  $2,268,065.74  had  been  paid. 
A  lot  of  business  men  preaching  economy  in  government 
would  like  to  have  that  ratio  of  collections  in  their  own 
firms.  For  several  years  the  adapting  of  additional  acreage 
to  irrigation  at  Minidoka  has  been  financed  by 
from  the  power  plant. 


income 


George  Healy,  his  sons  and  his  farm.    A  typical   dry-land  farmer,  he  hung  on  through  the 
years.    Soon  his  barren  land  will  be  irrigated;  his  house  and  barn  electrified 


OF  COURSE,  THE  MlNIDOKA  PROJECT  WHERE  THIS  RECORD  HAS 

been  achieved  is  for  120,000  acres.  Grand  Coulee  adds  a 
big  digit  to  that  acreage:  1,200,000  acres.  This  is  the  un- 
known quantity  about  the  federal  government's  principal 
public  works  undertaking.  No  previous  experience  has 
prepared  anyone  for  operating  an  enterprise  of  such  mag- 
nitude. The  Columbia  River  is  a  new  element  in  the  con- 
servation of  the  country's  physical  resources. 

The  Columbia  is  unique  among  the  rivers  of  America. 
It  has  the  immensity  of  the  sluggish  Missouri  and  the 
speed  of  the  savage  Colorado.  In  its  basin  is  42  percent 
of  all  the  undeveloped  hydroelectricity  in  the  United 
States.  The  Tennessee  River  ranks  second  among  the 
country's  power  sources.  It  can  produce  23  billion  kilo- 
watt-hours, slightly  more  than  one  third  the  capacity  of 
the  Columbia:  62  billion  kilowatt-hours.  Into  the  Colum- 
bia rush  the  glacier-nourished  creeks  that  come  down 
from  the  Canadian  Rockies.  Its  maw  is  fed  by  the  angry 
Snake,  still  writhing  from  its  passage  through  the  7900- 
foot  crevice  of  Hell's  Canyon.  The  Kootenai,  the  Clark 
Fork,  the  Spokane,  the  Deschutes  and  a  score  of  other 
streams  foam  out  of  the  uplands  to  plenish  this  second 
largest  of  America's  rivers — a  river  which  humbles  the 
Hudson  in  size  and  the  Potomac  in  speed.  In  some 
stretches  the  Columbia  is  slow  and  ponderous.  It  is  like 
a  giant  that  waits  to  spring.  Then,  suddenly,  it  breaks 
through  a  granite  canyon  and  where  the  whitecaps  toss 
on  the  expanse  of  green,  enough 
horsepower  goes  to  waste  to 
move  a  thousand  trains  and 
light  a  million  homes. 

Yet  until  a  few  years  ago  the 
Columbia  flowed  to  the  sea  al- 
most as  unharnessed  as  it  did  on 
October  10,  1805,  when  the  In- 
dian girl  Sacajawea  pointed  a  • 
thin  arm  westward  and  Captain 
Lewis  knew  he  had  found  "the 
Great  River  Ourigan."  Grand 
Coulee  and  Bonneville  Dams, 
both  formally  begun  in  1933,  are: 
the  first  attempts  of  any  con- 
siderable magnitude  to  utilize; 
the  Columbia's  power  potentiali- 
ties. Until  Grand  Coulee  was 
authorized  the  river  was  not 
used  for  irrigation  at  all.  "To  let  < 
this  immense,  dependable  water 
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SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


Upon  completion  of  the  biggest  thing  that  man  has  ever  built  on  this  planet,  the  parapet  of  the  dam  will  tower  above  the  cantilever 
cranes;  water  for  irrigation  will  be  pumped  through  the  holes  in  the  cliff  on  the  way  to  George  Healy's  farm 


supply  run  unused,"  said  Dr.  Mead,  "is  an  economic  waste, 
the  extent  of  which  is  only  realized  by  those  who  know 
the  country." 

All  over  America  men  and  women  are  living  on  sub- 
marginal  agricultural  areas.  Crops  are  meager  and  un- 
certain. Houses  are  shabby  and  bare.  In  other  parts  of 
the  nation,  people  are  jammed  into  crowded  tenements. 
Where  can  they  go?  What  about  the  1,200,000  acres  in 
the  Washington  wastelands  that  need  only  water  to  bloom 
like  the  Garden  of  Eden?  In  1937  at  Grand  Coulee  the 
President  said: 

There  are  parts  of  this  nation  that  are  not  as  favored  as 
the  Northwest.  Mistakes  have  been  made.  They  have  cut  off 
their  timber.  Their  land  is  played  out,  or  they  plowed  up 
prairie  land  which  is  now  blowing  away.  I  am  thinking 
about  those  people  as  well  as  you  people.  You  have  got  room 
for  them  here  in  the  Northwest  where  they  can  make  homes, 
where  they  can  live  happily  and  prosperously. 

The  irrigation  of  1,200,000  acres  which  now  are  unpro- 
ductive will  have  an  effect  on  the  whole  nation.  Just  east 
of  the  Africa-shaped  chunk  of  territory  to  be  reclaimed  at 
Grand  Coulee  are  the  414,000  acres  of  the  Yakima  project. 
This  undertaking  was  started  at  about  the  turn  of  the 
century.  In   the  first   ten   years  of  the   Yakima   project, 
population  there  increased  26.2  percent  as  compared  with 
an  increase  for   the  whole  state  of   18.8   percent.  Farm 
i  values  in  Yakima  County  have  virtually  doubled  since 
i 1910;  in  adjacent  counties  where  there  has  been  no  irri- 
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gation  they  have  descended  as  much  as  25  percent.  In 
1929  the  Yakima  Valley  produced  $52,348,938  worth  of 
agricultural  commodities;  the  value  of  the  gold  mined  in 
Alaska  the  same  year  was  $7,761,000.  More  than  half  the 
income  of  Yakima  is  spent  for  merchandise  manufac- 
tured on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In 
this  fashion  irrigation  benefits  people  far  from  the  irri- 
gated areas.  Irrigation  farmers  are  consumers,  too.  Rail- 
road revenues  for  shipping  Yakima  fruits  and  vegetables 
annually  amount  to  $4,500,000.  Eighty-nine  percent  of  all 
the  hardware  implements  bought  by  Yakima  farmers  is 
sent  from  the  East.  Yakima's  status  as  the  center  of  the 
principal  irrigated  area  in  the  state  is  an  enviable  one  in 
Washington's  economy.  In  1935  retail  sales  per  capita  in 
the  community  were  $901.  This  compares  with  $446  in 
Seattle  and  $368  in  Tacoma.  On  land  in  the  Yakima  Val- 
ley where  once  sagebrush  grew,  farmers  now  raise  aspara- 
gus, strawberries,  corn,  cantaloupes,  pears,  potatoes, 
prunes,  peaches,  onions,  sugar  beets,  hops,  lettuce,  apples, 
apricots,  beans,  cherries  and  numerous  other  crops. 

"The  soil  in  the  Yakima  Valley  is  of  the  same  general 
character  as  that  of  the  Grand  Coulee  lands,"  says  the 
Washington  State  Planning  Council.  "Whatever  is  true 
of  the  development  of  the  Yakima  Valley  will  be  equally 
true  of  the  Columbia  Basin  area.  The  Planning  Council 
believes  the  Coluee  land  will  eventually  produce  a  yearly 
minimum  of  $150  million  worth  of  farm  products.  There 
will  be  approximately  30,000  farm  homes  with  a  farm 
population  of  about  200,000  (Continued  on  page  461) 
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The  President's  Press  Conference 


by  RAYMOND  P.  BRANDT 

Twice  a  week  for  twenty  minutes  the  White  House  correspondents  interview 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  a  press  conference  which  has  become  a  uniquely 
American  device  of  government,  and  of  journalism.  Here  the  chief  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  interprets  its  significance 
— from  T.  R.  to  F.  D.  R. 


AMONG  THE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT  TO 
modern  government  is  his  development  of  the  presidential 
press  conference  from  the  comatose  institution  he  inherited 
from  Herbert  Hoover  to  a  distinctly  American  device  for 
informing  the  nation  of  what  the  President  is  contemplat- 
ing and  the  President  of  what  the  nation  is  thinking. 

Despite  President  Roosevelt's  highly  successful  handling 
of  the  seemingly  impossible  assignment  he  gave  himself 
at  his  first  White  House  Conference  with  the  two  hun- 
dred reporters  who  crowded  into  his  executive  office  on 
March  8,  1933,  no  President  and  no  group  of  newspaper- 
men will  ever  be  completely  satisfied  with  any  administra- 
tion's press  arrangements.  The  explanation  is  obvious. 
The  public  official  naturally  wishes  to  exploit  informa- 
tion reflecting  credit  on  his  administration,  while  the  re- 
porters, particularly  staff  correspondents,  are  duty-bound 
to  try  to  find  out  the  real  motives  behind  his  words  and 
actions  and  uncover  news  that  the  official,  for  govern- 
mental, political  or  personal  reasons,  would  prefer  not 
to  see  published. 

With  spontaneous  oral  questions  sanctioned  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt  at  his  first  meeting,  the  White  House  confer- 
ence compares  favorably  with  the  questioning  of  respon- 
sible ministers  in  the  British  Parliament.  It  has  several 
advantages  over  the  British  practice,  but  there  is  no  assur- 
ance these  will  be  permanent.  Another  President  will  set 
up  his  own  rules,  and  the  reporters  will  have  to  adapt 
themselves  to  them.  This  will  mean  more  than  a  mere 
change  at  the  White  House.  It  will  permeate  the  whole 
executive  department,  because  the  President  sets  the  ex- 
ample for  relations  of  his  administrative  officers  with  the 
press.  The  attitude  as  well  as  the  technique  is  copied  by 
the  lesser  officials.  This  was  true  during  the  Coolidge  and 
Hoover  regimes.  It  is  true  under  Roosevelt's. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  next  President  will  be 
the  virtuoso  that  President  Roosevelt  is  in  giving  such  an 
adroit  performance  and  furnishing  the  country  with  such 
a  wealth  of  immediate  news  without  injury  to  his  admin- 
istration. Beyond  predicting  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  successor 
will  have  great  difficulty  retaining  the  present  cordial 
relations  between  the  Presidency  and  working  newspaper- 
men, this  article  will  confine  itself  to  present  and  past 
conferences  and  their  implications. 

A  Comparison   with   British   Parliamentary    Questioning 

UNLIKE  QUESTIONING  IN  PARLIAMENT,  A  PRACTICE  ESTAB- 
lished  by  long  usage,  the  press  conference  has  no  con<=ti- 
tutional  basis.  The  First  Amendment  merely  guarantees 
freedom  of  the  press.  In  Great  Britain,  the  Opposition 


frequently  uses  the  questioning  period  in  attempts  to  em- 
barrass the  Government.  As  the  questions  are  likely  to  be 
partisan,  so  are  the  replies.  The  American  device  has  this 
advantage — the  newspapermen  who  ask  the  questions  at 
the  conference  are  rarely  partisan;  they  are  looking  for 
news.  As  Mr.  Roosevelt  told  a  delegation  from  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalism: 

I  know  when  a  question  is  either  a  "planted"  question  or  a 
question  that  is  sent  to  them  (the  reporters)  from  their  edi- 
tors; but  taking  it  by  and  large,  the  run  of  conference  ques- 
ions  usually  gives  me  a  sense  of  public  opinion — of  how  a 
subject  is  to  be  treated.  What  they  are  looking  for  are  per- 
fectly legitimate  stories. 

A  "planted"  question  is  one  suggested  to  a  newspaper 
man  by  an  administration  official  either  in  the  hope  o 
finding  out  what  the  President  has  decided  to  do  about 
particular  administrative  agency  or  of  giving  White  Hou 
publicity  to  that  agency's  work.  The  White  House  itsel 
has  been  accused  of  planting  questions,  but  such  over 
action  is  unnecessary.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  shown  no  hesi 
tancy  in  initiating  announcements  and  if  he  has  prepare 
himself  to  answer  a  question  which  reporters  do  not  ask, 
he  has  a  way  of  bringing  up  the  subject. 

Another  great  advantage  of  the  Roosevelt  conference  is 
that  the  President  is  available  for  questioning  twice  almost 
every  week  of  the  year,  whereas  the  responsible  ministers 
in  Great  Britain  are  out  of  reach  when  Parliament  is  in 
adjournment.  Furthermore,  the  American  questions  are 
spontaneous  and  may  relate  to  events  which  have  just 
occurred,  while  in  Great  Britain  there  must  be  written 
notice  of  queries  at  least  the  day  before.  The  British  sys- 
tem, however,  permits  cross-examination  once  a  subject 
is  opened.  President  Roosevelt  will  allow  questions  to  clear 
up  an  original  point,  but  early  in  his  administration  he 
reprimanded  a  young  reporter  who  felt  his  initial  ques- 
tion had  not  been  satisfactorily  answered.  "No  cross-ex- 
aminations," he  announced  once  and  for  all. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  questions  and  answers  are  pub- 
lished verbatim.  At  the  White  House,  unless  special  per- 
mission is  granted,  the  presidential  answers  must  be  re- 
ported indirectly  or  not  attributed  to  the  President  or,  on 
rare  occasions,  regarded  as  off  the  record.  Which  is  the 
better  method  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  If  the  President  al- 
lowed his  remarks  to  be  quoted  directly  in  every  instance, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  on  many  important  questions 
he  would  be  as  cautious  or  as  non-committal  as  the  British 
Ministers  usually  are.  Under  the  present  practice,  the  White 
House  questions  can  be  reported  textually  and,  although 
the  answers  must  be  reported  indirectly,  the  reporters  can 
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tell  what  was  the  President's  manner  in  replying.  They 
can  say  that  he  answered  "facetiously"  or  perhaps  "diplo- 
matically"— suggesting  that  for  reasons  of  state  he  was 
reticent.  The  off  the  record  replies  are  usually  unimportant 
from  a  news  standpoint,  yet  they  often  make  clear  why 
the  President  will  not  answer  certain  questions  at  a  par- 
ticular time. 

The  verbatim  reporting  of  the  ministers  has  the  advan- 
tage of  permitting  long  and  involved  statements,  which 
the  sheer  mechanics  of  White  House  reporting  make 
impracticable. 

Headlines  and  Trial  Balloons 

THE  FAMOUS  "HORSE-AND-BUGGY"  PRESS  CONFERENCE  SHORT- 
ly  after  the  invalidation  of  the  National  Industrial  Recov- 
ery Act  in  1935  is  illustrative.  Few  White  House  report- 
ers use  shorthand.  The  President  spoke  for  almost  an  hour 
giving  his  interpretation  of  the  implications  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision.  It  was  a  closely  knit  dissertation 
requiring  on  the  part  of  the  listeners  not  only  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Schechter  case  but  a  considerable  background 
of  constitutional  history  and  law.  Reporters  for  the  after- 
noon newspapers  were  under  compulsion  to  get  several 
thousand  words  on  the  wire  as  soon  as  possible  from 
their  own  notes  without  a  chance  of  comparison  with 
those  of  their  colleagues.  The  morning  newspaper  re- 
porters had  a  few  hours'  more  time,  but  their  stories  were 
almost  as  sketchy.  The  editorial  writers  were  forced  to 
depend  on  newspaper  accounts. 
The  reaction  so  far  as  the  White  House  was  concerned 


was  bad,  and  it  was  decided  that  never  again  should  the 
President  give  such  detailed  views  by  means  of  a  press 
conference.  The  alternatives  selected  were  radio  speeches 
or  formal  announcements.  A  verbatim  account  of  this 
press  conference  is  included  in  the  third  volume  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  public  papers  and  addresses.  A  cursory  read- 
ing will  reveal  how  much  the  reporters  were  unable  to 
take  down  and  give  to  an  interested  public.  In  Great 
Britain  the  public  would  not  have  had  to  wait  three  years 
for  this  textual  report — assuming,  of  course,  that  the  Prime 
Minister  had  been  prepared  to  speak  in  such  detail  at 
such  short  notice  on  a  comparably  controversial  question. 
A  third  debatable  advantage  of  the  press  conference  is 
that  it  permits  the  President  to  send  up  trial  balloons  to 
test  public  sentiment  toward  contemplated  activities. 
There  is  a  school  of  journalistic  thought  which  decries  this 
trick— in  a  way  it  is  a  trick — by  which  the  President  does 
not  take  direct  responsibility  for  suggesting  a  possible 
course  of  action.  The  writer  does  not  belong  to  that  school, 
believing  that  the  more  means  the  President  has  for  de- 
termining the  sentiment  of  various  sections  of  the  nation, 
the  better.  It  is  unlikely  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  have 
surprised  the  country  with  his  ill-fated  Supreme  Court 
reorganization  plan  if  he  had  had  the  benefit  of  a  few 
trial  balloons  on  the  subject.  Under  the  present  set-up 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  reporter's  writing  into  his 
story  that  a  White  House  suggestion  is  a  trial  balloon, 
nor  was  there  an  inhibition  in  the  stricter  earlier  days 
against  informing  his  editor  that  the  President  had  in- 
directly given  out  a  story  merely  to  test  public  opinion. 


Harris  &  Ewing 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  press  conferences  have  set  a  high  standard  for  the  number  in   attendance  and  cordial  relations 
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From  T.  R.  to  F.  D.  R. 

THE   ODIUM   OF    THE    TERM    "TRIAL   BALLOON"    UNDOUBTEDLY 

traces  back  to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  before  the  days  of  the 
mass  press '  conference.  He  gave  two  or  three  personal 
friends  in  the  press  corps  exclusive  stories  about  what  he 
might  do,  with  the  understanding  that  the  source  was  not 
to  be  revealed.  (The  Washington  legend  is  that  his  favorite 
time  for  these  confidences  was  while  shaving.)  If  the  re- 
action was  bad,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  repudiate  the  story. 
If  good,  he  developed  the  idea  and  took  entire  credit  for 
its  success. 

Some  journalistic  historians  have  written  that  T.  R. 
originated  the  idea  of  the  mass  press  conference  at  which 
all  reporters  are  on  an  equal  footing.  This  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  he  called  in  40  to  50  correspondents  to  announce 
his  First  Conservation  Congress,  but  this  conference  was 
a  mere  publicity  stunt  and  in  no  way  comparable  with 
the  affairs  at  which  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  meets  15  to 
200  reporters  twice  a  week.  The  attendance  now  depends 
on  the  locale.  If  at  the  White  House,  100  to  200  reporters 
are  present.  On  a  fishing  trip  it  will  be  a  small  group  of 
press  association  men,  staff  correspondents  of  metropoli- 
tan newspapers  and  three  or  four  local  reporters.  On  his 
transcontinental  trips  he  will  be  accompanied  by  15  to 
30  newsmen.  On  several  occasions,  when  too  ill  to  go  to 
the  executive  office,  he  has  met  with  half  a  dozen  selected 
reporters  in  the  Oval  Room  of  the  White  House  proper  to 
answer  questions.  These  reporters  have  then  rejoined 
their  colleagues  to  give  an  account  of  his  physical  ap- 
pearance, after  which  the  President's  stenographer  reads 
from  his  notes  the  questions  and  answers  of  the  sickroom 
session. 

Woodrow  Wilson  inaugurated  the  twice-a-week  White 
House  mass  conference  in  1913,  but  his  schoolmasterish 
attitude  was  resented  by  the  correspondents.  Unlike 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  he  was  unable  to  meet  the  cor- 
respondents on  a  seemingly  equal  footing  and  at  the  same 
time  dominate  the  conference.  The  older  correspondents 
in  Washington  have  always  had  a  "cave-dweller"  atti- 
tude toward  transient  officeholders,  knowing  that  they,  as 
a  group,  will  be  on  the  job  years  after  a  particular  office- 
holder has  departed  from  power.  The  late  Frank  H.  Si- 
monds,  long  a  Washington  correspondent,  expressed  their 
viewpoint  when  he  said:  "There  is  only  one  way  for  a 
reporter  to  look  at  a  politician,  and  that  is  doum." 

President  Wilson  was  the  originator  of  the  "official 
spokesman"  device  and  the  easily  detected  "high  author- 
ity." He  rarely  volunteered  information,  he  was  cautious 
in  statements  having  news  value,  and  he  was  given  to 
lecturing  the  reporters  on  general  problems  of  govern- 
ment. He  wrote  that  he  had  hoped  to  have  cordial  rela- 
tions with  the  press  and  that  he  prepared  for  the  con- 
ferences as  carefully  as  for  any  lecture,  but  soon  discovered 
that  the  interest  of  the  majority  was  in  personal  and  trivial 
matters  rather  than  in  principles  and  policies.  He  was  par- 
ticularly angered  by  published  rumors  of  the  engage- 
ments of  his  daughters. 

The  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  gave  him  an  excuse  for 
ending  the  press  conferences.  The  suggestion  was  ad- 
vanced that  foreign  correspondents  were  reporting  con- 
fidential information  to  their  embassies.  The  same  com- 
plaint is  heard  today,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  met  the 
situation  by  refraining  from  talking  about  foreign  affairs 
unless  he  wishes  to  make  a  special,  well-thought-out  point 
for  domestic  or  foreign  consumption. 


Warren  G.  Harding  was  a  little  more  successful  thar 
his  predecessor.  A  newspaper  editor  and  former  Senator, 
he  had  enjoyed  friendly  meetings  with  newspapermer 
Affable  and  communicative  even  to  the  point  of  divulg- 
ing what  had  gone  on  at  Cabinet  meetings,  he  was  at  first 
popular  with  the  men  who  covered  the  White  Hous 
Shortly  after  he  came  into  office,  however,  he  revealed 
his   ignorance  of  the  hidden  details  of  the  Four-Powe 
Pacific  Pact  by  thoughtlessly  answering  a  question  about 
protection  of  the  main  Japanese  Islands.  His  reply,  at 
variance   with   an   interpretation   given    by   Secretary 
State  Hughes,  caused  a  sensation  in  the  United  States  anc 
Japan.  Secretary  Hughes,  who  was  chairman  of  the  cor 
ference  negotiating  the  pact,  rushed  to  the  White  House 
and  obtained  a  correction.  He  also  obtained  from  Presi- 
dent Harding  a  promise  that  he  would  consider  answer- 
ing only  written  questions  submitted  in  advance  of  the 
conference.  Mr.  Harding  later  liberalized  the  rule  by  per 
mitting  oral  questions   if  he  opened   discussion  of  any 
subject. 

Because  of  his  friendships  and  his  open  nature,  Presi- 
dent Harding  was  generously  "protected"  by  the  newspa- 
permen before  and  after  this  episode.  He  genuinely  liked 
what  he  called  "the  boys,"  and  they  reciprocated  the  feel- 
ing to  the  extent  of  shielding  him  from  the  criticism  di- 
rected at  the  Daughertys  and  Falls  who  surrounded  hir 
during  his  brief  tenure. 

It  remained  for  Calvin  Coolidge  to  use  the  press  cor 
ference  as  a  subtle  device  for  personal  and  political  ad 
vantage.  The  press  corps  as  a  body  exploited  the  trivia 
material  he  gave  them  and  built  up  the  Coolidge  myth 
"Silent  Cal,  the  Sage  of  Vermont."  He  continued  thfl 
Harding-Hughes  rule  requiring  written  questions  submit 
ted  in  advance  and  added  two  refinements:  he  was  neve 
to  be  quoted  even  indirectly,  and  his  failure  to  comment 
on  a  question  must  not  be  mentioned  in  White  Hous 
news  stories.  To  meet  the  first  new  rule  the  corresponc 
ents  were  forced  to  revive  "the  official  spokesman"  an<j 
"a  source  close  to  the  White  House"  of  the  early  We 
row  Wilson  days.  This  was  a  perfect  set-up  for  the  launch 
ing  of  trial  balloons.  The  "Coolidge  press"  greatly  aide 
the  shrewd  politician  to  win  the  1924  election  almost  hand 
down. 

Herbert  Hoover's  four-year  term  also  illustrated  th 
power  of  the  press  and  the  press  conference.  He  had  come 
into  office  with  enthusiastic  reports  from  a  few  intimat 
newspaper  friends  he  had  made  while  Secretary  of  Cor 
merce,  but  there  had  been  a  forewarning  of  his  subs 
quent  attitude  during  the  1928  campaign  when  he  ocean 
irritated  by  the  demands  of  political  correspondents  thai 
he  be  more  specific  on  issues  in  the  campaign.  There  wa| 
another  warning  when  as  President-elect  on  the  goodwill 
tour  to  South  America  he  imposed  a  censorship  on  the 
accompanying  correspondents  by  requiring  that  all  copy 
pass  through  the  hands  of  George  Barr  Baker,  a  personal 
friend,  who  held  no  official  position.  To  their  shame,  the 
correspondents  submitted  to  this  high-handedness. 

Mr.  Hoover  abolished  the  "White  House  spokesman," 
probably  because  it  had  become  a  joke;  but  retained  the 
written  question  requirement,  adding  that  queries  must 
be  submitted  twenty-four  hours  in  advance  of  the  con- 
ference. He  established  three  categories  of  news:  that 
which  could  be  quoted  directly  with  his  permission;  back- 
ground information  to  improve  the  content  of  dispatches; 
and  strictly  confidential  information  to  be  used  in  no  way 
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whatsoever.  The  latter  category  was  to  become  the  off  the 
record  information  of  the  Roosevelt  regime. 

Mr.  Hoover's  use  of  the  press  conference  demonstrated 
:he  weakness  of  the  meetings  as  a  device  of  government. 
Like  President  Coolidge,  he  thought  he  could  influence 
:he  press  by  entertaining  publishers  and  editors  who  might 
jive  instructions  to  their  Washington  men  to  support  him. 
several  correspondents  were  convinced  that  Mr.  Hoover 
sought  to  take  personal  reprisal  on  them  for  their  han- 
Iling  of  White  House  stories.  He  also  gave  out  what  he 
;aid  were  official  statistics  relating  to  unemployment,  the 
:ederal  deficit  and  business  conditions  which  the  report- 
:rs  were  unable  to  verify  in  any  of  the  departments.  Mr. 
rloover's  attitude  toward  the  press  was  reflected  in  the 
governmental  agencies  and  in  September  1931  over  100 
:orrespondents  signed  a  petition  calling  on  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  National  Press  Club  to  select  a  com- 
nittee  to  study  the  administration's  refusal  to  provide 
nformation  on  public  activities. 

Many  reporters  quit  attending  the  White  House  con- 
erence,  partly  because  no  news  was  available  and  partly 
>ecause  on  arrival  they  were  often  greeted  with  the  an- 
louncement  "no  conference  today."  From  June  1  to  No- 
'ember  25,  1932,  Mr.  Hoover  met  the  press,  in  conference 
inly  eight  times.  From  September  13  on,  Theodore  Jos- 
in,  a  secretary,  merely  handed  out  formal  statements 
vithout  comment  or  elaboration.  The  resentful  attitude  of 
he  reporters  was  evident  in  their  dispatches,  and  the  astute 
Charles  Michelson,  press  agent  extraordinary  of  the  Dem- 
icratic  National  Committee,  made  the  most  of  it.  The 
Anti-Hoover  press"  was  a  great  aid  to  Candidate  Roose- 
•elt  in  1932.  As  a  device  to  enlighten  the  country  about 
Ar.  Hoover's  views  or  as  a  weathervane  of  public  opinion 
or  the  President,  the  Hoover  conferences  were  almost  a 
otal  loss. 

.eading  and  Loaded  Questions 

VHEN  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  ANNOUNCED  ON  MARCH  8, 1933 
hat  he  would  follow  the  intimate  style  of  his  press  con- 
erences  as  governor  of  New  York  by  permitting  oral 
[uestions,  the  older  Washington  correspondents  declared 
ie  was  attempting  the  impossible  and  that  the  results 
rauld  be  disastrous.  Yet  he  has  kept  up  this  amazing  per- 
armance  for  more  than  six  years  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
xcept  a  few.  He  laid  down  one  rule  at  his  first  confer- 
nce,  however,  which  could  not  possibly  be  followed.  He 
dmonished  reporters  not  to  repeat  off  the  record  confi- 
ential  information  either  to  their  own  editors  or  to  asso- 
iates  who  were  not  at  the  conference. 

Reporters  consider  their  first  allegiance  is  to  their  news- 
apers  and  their  editors.  If  the  information  is  important 
nd  of  value  to  their  newspapers,  even  though  it  cannot 
e  printed,  they  feel  duty  bound  to  pass  it  on  for  editorial 
uidance.  This  confidential  off  the  record  category  was 
son  dropped  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  partly  at  the  request  of 
lany  reporters  who  did  not  want  to  be  suspected  of  hav- 
ig  broken  a  confidence. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  had  not  been  exactly  successful  with  his 
ress  conference  as  governor.  I  talked  with  two  or  three 
dbany  correspondents  immediately  after  his  election  who 
:>mplained  he  had  lured  them  out  on  a  limb  on  several 
ccasions.  They  predicted  he  would  follow  the  same  tac- 
cs  in  Washington.  They  were  wrong.  Mr.  Roosevelt  de- 
eloped  a  special  technique  the  like  of  which  had  not 
een  seen  in  Washington.  He  deliberately  favored  the 


working  newspapermen  and  ridiculed  their  publishers, 
editors  and  editorial  writers.  He  disclosed  a  real  working 
knowledge  of  newspaper  writing,  copyreading  and  news 
display.  He  concentrated  on  news,  observing  that  "very 
few  people  read  editorials." 

During  his  first  two  years  in  office  he  enjoyed  a  news- 
paper triumph.  His  was  called  a  "newspaper  administra- 
tion." Through  Stephen  Early,  his  press  secretary,  he 
replaced  the  party  hacks  in  press  agent's  jobs  with  trained 
newspapermen  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  their  for- 
mer colleagues.  While  there  was  propaganda  galore,  access 
was  given  to  the  real  news  in  the  executive  agencies. 

In  general  this  attitude  and  this  set-up  has  prevailed. 
The  President,  the  cabinet  officers,  the  other  heads  of 
agencies  and  the  press  agents  were  not  embarrassed  when 
reporters  asked  pointed  questions  in  an  effort  to  get  the 
facts. 

In  the  White  House  conference  itself,  the  advantage 
naturally  is  with  the  President.  While  anyone  can  ask  a 
question,  there  was  and  still  is  no  way  to  get  a  satis- 
factory reply  if  the  President  wills  otherwise.  He  can  fail 
to  hear  the  question;  can  give  a  facetious  answer  which 
usually  calls  forth  thoughtless  laughter  from  a  small  group 
of  reporters  who  like  to  see  a  colleague  ridiculed;  he  can 
say  "there's  no  news  on  that  subject";  he  can  merely  smile 
and  say  nothing;  or  he  can  give  a  diplomatic  answer,  as 
when  asked  during  a  recent  European  crisis  what  he 
discussed  with  the  Polish  Ambassador,  he  replied, 
"Stamps."  It  is  one  of  the  unwritten  rules  of  the  conference 
that  once  he  has  signified  his  intention  of  not  answering 
a  question,  he  must  not  be  pressed  on  the  same  topic. 

At  early  conferences,  he  repeatedly  refused  to  let  re- 
porters put  words  into  his  mouth  by  adroit  phrasing  of 
"loaded"  questions  of  the  "have  you  stopped  beating  your 
wife"  type.  He  simply  rephrased  the  question  to  suit  his 
own  purposes  and  gave  an  answer  after  pointing  out  he 
had  not  used  the  original  question. 

Even  the  reporters  who  habitually  "look  down"  on 
officeholders,  including  the  President,  were  forced  to  ad- 
mit Mr.  Roosevelt  was  playing  as  squarely  with  them  as 
the  rules  of  government  and  politics  permitted. 

Future  News  from  the  White  House 

CAN  THE  ROOSEVELT  METHOD  OF  HOLDING  PRESS  CONFER- 
ences  be  improved?  I,  for  one,  will  doubt  it  until 
there  is  a  general  rise  in  the  intelligence  of  reporters  and 
their  editors.  Even  now  this  level,  primarily  because 
Washington  correspondents  are  more  adequately  paid 
than  their  overseas  colleagues,  is  far  above  that  of  the 
run  of  European  correspondents.  The  conferences  are  too 
large  and  too  much  time  is  devoted  to  trivial  or  local 
items,  of  interest  to  only  a  small  group  of  readers.  Bat  I 
can  see  no  way  to  determine  who  shall  and  who  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  attend  the  conferences  and  ask  questions. 
Correspondents  for  the  metropolitan  papers  are  often  in- 
structed by  their  editors  to  ask  questions  such  as  "Will 
you  run  for  a  third  term?"  which  no  President  would 
answer  at  a  press  conference. 

There  is  a  legitimate  complaint  that  the  newspaper- 
men overemphasize  and  build  up  the  presidential  utter- 
ances. Deliberate  distortion  is  practiced  only  by  a  few  of 
the  writers  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  said  he  is  not  concerned 
about  this,  indicating  he  believed  it  self-defeating.  The 
average  conference  lasts  only  about  twenty  minutes  and 
it  is  rare  that  more  than  two  (Continued  on  page  457) 
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THROUGH  NEIGHBORS'  DOORWAY: 


Of  Little  Twin  and  Other  Babies 

by  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 

EACH   WAS   A    FIRST-BORN,   AND  THEY   ARRIVED  AT   ALMOST  THE 

same  hour — my  son  and  the  neighbors'  girl  baby  whom 
for  a  while,  especially  beforehand,  we  called  "Little  Twin." 
Not  quite  in  the  same  neighborhood,  though  their  par- 
ents lived  only  a  block  or  so  apart;  for  while  our  own 
child  was  delivered  in  a  well-equipped  hospital  under  the 
best  of  medical  conditions,  skill  and  care,  the  other  baby 
arrived  as  you  might  say  "catch-as-catch-can,"  in  the 
dark,  unwholesome  basement  of  a  Chicago  backyard 
tenement. 

Residents  of  the  Chicago  Commons  social  settlement, 
in  the  crowded  old  seventeenth  ward,  of  30,000  people  of 
thirty-eight  nationalities  and  one  tree  within  the  square 
mile,  it  was  our  business  and  our  privilege  to  know  our 
neighbors  and  how  they  fared.  "Little  Twin's"  mother 
was  a  member  of  the  settlement  Mothers'  Club  in  which 
my  boy's  mother  was  a  leader;  her  father  used  to  attend 
the  "Tuesday  Night  Meeting"  wherein  problems  social 
and  economic,  philosophical  and  scientific,  were  discussed 
and  disposed  of  to  the  satisfaction  of  orators  of  all  sorts, 
classes  and  degrees  of  information,  wisdom  and  eloquence. 

Almost  the  whole  structure  of  social  settlement  activity 
has  its  cornerstone  in  the  neighborhood  child  life.  Ordi- 
narily, upon  the  response  of  the  children  ensues  and  de- 
pends largely  that  of  the  adults.  Whatever  might  be  the 
truth  about  the  fabled  highway  leading  through  a  man's 
stomach  to  his  heart,  we  had  no  doubt  that  the  way  to  this 
mother's  heart  would  be  through  her  child;  peculiarly  so 
in  these  circumstances.  We  had  yet  to  learn  that  that  road 
may  be  heavily  conditioned  by  collateral  things  unfore- 
seen; that  along  it  you  must  watch  your  step.  But  at  the 
outset  and  on  the  surface  we  were  acquainted  with  these 
parents,  and  for  the  time  being  shared  expectation  of  a 
joy  in  common.  To  say  nothing  of  the  fathers,  surely 
these  two  mothers,  "sisters  under  the  skin,"  whose  babies 
were  to  come,  and  actually  did  come,  as  it  were  twinned, 
would  have  in  common  something  ineffable,  compelling. 

THESE  BABIES  MUST  HAVE  BEEN  A  MONTH  OR  so  OF  AGE  BE- 
fore  they  met.  Meantime  the  mothers  had  been  jovially 
comparing  notes  upon  their  own  experiences  and  looking 
forward  to  comparing  babies.  It  chanced  that  I  was  pres- 
ent when  the  neighbor-mother  brought  hers  proudly  to 
our  rooms  in  the  settlement,  and  I  saw  them  face-to-face. 
Never  while  I  live  shall  I  forget  that  juxtaposition,  or  the 
face  of  that  mother  upon  which  the  smile  froze  as  she 
sensed  not  only  the  fact  but  the  significance  of  the  ghastly 
disparity  plain  to  the  blindest  eye.  Our  baby  was  a  rosy, 
roly-poly  youngster,  embodiment  of  health  and  con- 
tentment; the  other  pale,  scrawny  and  eloquently  ill  satis- 
fied with  all  her  environment.  And  the  reason  shrieked — 
here  was  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  difference  in  suffi- 
ciency and  quality  of  food;  behind  that  all  the  implica- 
tions of  inability  to  provide  both  or  either.  Both  mothers 
had  to  supplement  their  own  natural  supply;  it  was  cost- 
ing us  some  30  cents  a  day  for  the  special  baby  food 
prescribed  by  our  doctor  ...  for  those  neighbors  it  might 
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as  well  have  been  30  dollars.  They  had  to  do  the  best  they 
could  with  such  raw  cow's  milk  as  they  could  afford; 
scant  in  quantity  and  none  too  good. 

Despite  the  chill  of  that  occasion,  relations  continued 
outwardly   amicable,   but   the   glow   of   sympathy    never 
returned.  The  economic  gulf  ever  yawned  between  us,  un- 
bridgeable. We  ourselves  were  "poor"  enough  in  thos 
days,  God  knows,  but  not  so  poor  as  that!  Restricted 
were  our  resources,  we  at  least  could  feed  our  baby  ade 
quately.  He  developed  normally  and  happily;  the  "Little 
Twin,"  nominally  "well"  enough,  was  of  slow  and  tardy 
growth,  continuing  wan  and  ill-tempered;  she  never  had 
enough,  or  the  right  things,  to  eat.  We  did  what  we  coulc 
with  advice  of  the  settlement  doctor  and  otherwise,  but 
our  efforts  were  somewhat  grudgingly   received.  More 
over,  a  curious  by-circumstance  appeared.  Upon  one  occa- 
sion of  meeting  in  the  street,  the  little  girl  was  sucking 
and  munching  away  at  a  sausage,  of  the  kind  now  knowr 
as  "hot  dog,"  though  that  one  was  cold.  Toothsome,  anc 
fit  no  doubt  for  President,  King  and  Queen,  but  hazard- 
ous for  a  little  baby!    Upon  my  wife's  protest  at  this  for- 
midable baby  food,  the  mother  defiantly  and   triumph 
antly  disclosed   that  Little  Twin   had   acquired   already 
at  least  four  competent  teeth,  while  our  baby  was  only 
beginning  to  have  his! 

So  then  we  began  to  learn  a  thing  amply  verified  there 
after  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world;  namely,  that  unde 
stress  of  chronic  poverty  it  is  desirable,  nay  indispensable 
that  the  babies  shall  be  inured  as  early  as  possible  to  th 
diet  of  the  family — be  it  sausages,  sauerkraut,  chop  sue 
seal-blubber,  coffee,  beer,  pickled  beets,  or  whatnot  els 
Those  that  can  stand  it  survive,  acquire  teeth  precociously 
and  go  forth  to  bear — whatever  "the  poor"  have  to  bear  ir 
their  locality,  everywhere  under  the  all-beholding  sur 
Those  that  can't,  contribute  early  to  the  statistics  of  infar 
mortality,  so  strangely,  automatically,  highest  in  the  "poor 
er  quarters."  Incidentally  we  observed  that  other,  collatera 
fact:  that  partly  as  a  natural  method  of  birth  control  bu 
chiefly  with  a  view  of  protracting  the  period  of  natura 
food  supply,  mothers  continued  to  the  last  possible  mo 
ment  to  nurse  their  children  at  the  breast.  As  Solomon 
or  whoever  it  was,  remarked  in  the  Proverbs,  "the  de 
struction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty."  The  story  is  pretty 
much  the  same,  "whether  at  Naishapur  or  Babylon." 

LATER  WE  DISCOVERED  SOMETHING  ELSE  ABOUT  THAT  ROAD  TO 
a  mother's  heart  through  her  children.  First  in  Egypt,  we 
learned  not  to  smile,  or  even  look  approvingly,  upon  the 
childreji.  Upon  our  doing  so,  their  mothers,  alarmed,  ever 
angrily,  thrust  before  their  child's  face  their  hands  with 
fingers  peculiarly  crossed.  That,  as  we  were  told,  was  to 
ward  off  the  "evil  eye"  which  characterized  us.  Nothing 
of  good  did  they  see  in  our  friendly  smiles;  we  were  ad- 
vised in  our  travels  up  the  Nile  to  ignore  the  children. 
Not  through  any  friendliness  to  them  could  we  reach  any 
mother-heart! 

I  do  not  know  what  became  of  "Little  Twin."  But  to  me 
she  always  has  been  a  symbol  of  several  profoundly  im- 
portant things.  One  is  the  dreadful  fact  that  everywhere 
and  always  childhood  is  and  has  been  the  goat,  not  only 
for  the  sins  and  ignorance  of  the  fathers  but  for  the 
maladjustments  and  misfeasance  of  the  social  milieu, 
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whatever  it  may  chance  to  be,  in  which  its  lot  falls;  and  is 
charged  with  a  kind  of  blame  for  the  mischance — as  if  a 
child  deliberately  selected  the  circumstances  of  its  birth. 
I  would  not  dare  to  say  or  to  assume  that  the  Little  Twin 
was  in  any  way  inherently  inferior  to  our  own  child;  or 
that  with  an  equal  chance  at  the  outset  and  equal  oppor- 
tunities later  she  might  not  even  have  surpassed  him  in 
both  physique  and  worthy  achievement. 

Another  thing  she  symbolizes  for  me  is  the  fact  that 
experience  in  common  and  shared  by  equals  is  the  only 
basis  for  complete  understanding.  Not  long  ago  I  heard 
a  very  rich  woman  say,  "I  have  known  what  it  is  to  be 
poor."  I  knew  what  she  meant  .  .  .  that  she  had  known 
relative  financial  stringency,  when  her  family  had  but  one 
servant;  when  they  rode  in  street  cars  and  subways  and 
could  afford  few  luxuries.  I  wanted  to  say  derisively,  but 
it  would  not  have  been  polite: 

"Yeah!  Isn't  it  hell  to  have  to  go  to  school  without 
breakfast,  or  lunch  unless  the  school  provides  it,  or  to 
stay  home  altogether  because  you  have  no  shoes?  To  be 
hungry  all  the  time;  to  freeze  in  your  tenement  because 
there  isn't  any  coal.  .  .  ." 

It  is  difficult  enough  to  find  the  common  denominator 
for  that  subtle  bond  of  sympathy  and  understanding  that 
can  bridge  the  natural  gulf  between  individuals,  to  say 
nothing  of  groups.  Even  between  those  presumably 
closest,  life  conspires  to  conceal  and  prevent  it.  When  you 
complicate  and  aggravate  that  difficulty,  under  the  plau- 
sible pretenses  of  truculent  nationalism,  tribal  arrogance 
disguised  as  "patriotism,"  plain  demagoguery  however 
camouflaged,  or  with  whatever  other  motive,  by  exagger- 
ating the  differences  of  caste,  background,  nationality, 
race,  language,  personal  and  social  customs,  religion  and 
inbred  superstitions,  the  thing  becomes  impossible.  Add  to 
these,  whether  among  neighbors  or  between  the  larger 
groups,  the  bitter  factors  of  envy  and  the  sense  of  injus- 
tice due  to  economic  discrepancies  largely  fortuitous;  <he 
fact  that  the  "Haves"  can  eat  and  thrive  and  compla- 
cently enjoy,  while  the  "Have  Nots"  and  their  children 
are  chronically  hungry  or  altogether  starving — in  s.uch  con- 
ditions there  can  be  no  understanding.  Internationally 
there  can  be  no  peace  worthy  of  the  name. 

IN  THE  CHILDREN  IS  MOST  VIVIDLY  DRAMATIZED  THE  STRUGGLE 

for  enough  to  eat,  which  is  and  ever  has  been  the  main- 
spring of  war,  and  of  that  continuous  form  of  it  called 
economic.  The  helpless  children— "Little  Twin"  and  all 
the  rest  of  them  including  yours  and  my  own — pay  the 
price;  not  only  in  Germany,  Spain,  China,  Italy,  Ethiopia, 
Czechoslovakia,  Palestine,  and  so  on  but  likewise  in  the 
outwardly  more  "peaceful"  countries  where  and  among 
which  greatly  intensified  economic  war  has  ensued  upon 
carnage  and  insane  destruction  .  .  .  can't  you  see  the 
Little  People  looking  out  from  behind  the  ponderous  sta- 
tistics and  palaver  about  consequences  already  accrued 
.md  to  come?  Amid  the  prattle  about  "national  interests," 
about  gaining,  saving  or  losing  the  profits  of  trade  and 
the  ridiculous  anachronism  known  as  "empire,"  they 
cower,  and  suffer,  and  wonder.  All  over  the  world,  our 
own  country  as  bad  as  any  and  mouthing  the  same  ex- 
cuses, on  a  gargantuan  scale  we  ignore  them,  wasting  in 
preparation  for  more  and  worse  waste  the  price  of  their 
food,  clothing  and  shelter,  their  education,  their  devel- 
spment  and  happiness,  their  possibilities  of  contribution 
to  the  future.  And,  what  is  still  worse,  meanwhile  more 
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or  less  deliberately  teaching  them  that  what  we  are  doing 
to  them  is  not  only  necessary  but  righteous;  training 
them  to  do  the  same  thing  to  their  neighbors'  children — 
and  to  their  own. 

See  them,  as  I  insist  upon  doing,  peering  out  affrighted, 
between  the  lines  of  the  news  dispatches,  behind  the  facts 
which  shriek  to  high  heaven.  Envision  them,  for  example, 
implicit  in  the  illuminating  story,  the  graphs,  diagrams 
and  maps  in  the  little  book*  analyzing  and  describing 
the  economic  situation;  in  which,  under  the  title,  "Battles 
Without  Bullets,"  Dr.  Thomas  Brockway  of  Bennington 
College,  graduate  of  Reed  College,  Oregon  and  (Rhodes 
Scholar)  of  Oxford  University,  gives  for  the  ordinary 
"man  in  the  street"  a  luminous  presentation  of  "back- 
ground stuff"  for  the  understanding  of  the  world  war  rag- 
ing on  the  economic  front  everywhere.  Dr.  Brockway 
suggests  other  reading;  but  for  one  who  would  understand 
the  subject  in  its  essentials,  I  know  of  nothing  surpassing 
this  in  vividness  and  terse  simplicity.  For  one  thing,  he 
makes  very  clear  the  nature  of  American  economic  (as 
distinguished  from  emotional)  concern  in  the  problems  of 
the  post-war  world;  the  intricacy  of  the  issues  involved 
in  the  choice  which,  willy-nilly  and  at  no  small  cost  in 
any  case,  the  United  States  must  make  between  the  im- 
possible one  of  isolation  and  economic  self-sufficiency  and 
the  logic  of  our  position  as  a  highly-responsible  participat- 
ing member  of  the  world-community.  Whatever  his  views 
and  prejudices,  I  commend  this  little  book  without  reser- 
vation to  everyone  who  would  understand  the  time-o'- 
day  in  the  world. 

PALESTINE,  ON  THE  WAY  TO  BECOMING  ONE  OF  THE  GARDEN 
spots  of  the  earth,  just  now  is  demoralized  and  bedeviled 
by  the  conflict  of  racial  groups  aggravated  by  the  anti- 
Semitic  outrages  in  Germany;  but  the  ultimate  causes  are 
artificial,  having  little  to  do  with  the  welfare  of  either 
the  Jews  or  the  Arabs.  Outstanding  are  the  mutually  con- 
tradictory promises  made  to  both  for  political  reasons  on 
behalf  of  the  British  Empire.  China,  rapidly  advancing 
in  self-development,  is  a  shambles  under  the  merciless 
aggression  of  the  Japanese  war  machine.  But  why  should 
governments  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy  and 
Japan  dispose  by  force,  for  their  own  purposes,  of  the  lives 
of  human  beings  in  Palestine,  China,  Africa,  India— or 
anywhere  else?  Left  to  themselves,  these  peoples  might 
readily  work  out  a  way  of  living  in  mutually  beneficial 
interchange  of  labor  and  values. 

The  rank-and-file  of  mankind  is  little  interested  in 
"empires,"  dynasties,  "ideologies,"  politics  generally,  ex- 
cept as  they  conceive  these  things  to  concern  the  welfare 
of  themselves  and  their  children.  They  are,  to  be  sure, 
"allergic"  to  signs  and  slogans,  symbols  and  traditions, 
eye-filling  pageantry  regardless  of  its  significance;  are  eas- 
ily misled  by  propaganda  and  excited  by  demagogues  to 
mass  hysteria.  All  but  invariably  their  excitement  is  arti- 
ficial, ephemeral,  and  fomented  for  ulterior  purposes  be- 
yond their  knowledge  or  understanding.  Broadly  speaking, 
the  decent,  friendly,  well-meaning  folk  of  every  land  ask 
nothing  except  the  right  to  "life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness";  the  assurance  of  opportunity  to  earn  by 
their  labor  and  in  the  peaceable  interchange  of  their  prod- 
ucts, bread,  wholesome  life  and  a  fair  future  for  their 
Little  People. 

•BATTLES  WITHOUT  BULLETS:  THE  STORY  OF  ECONOMIC  WA»- 
FARE,  by  Thomas  Brockway.  Illustrated  by  Bunji  Tagawa  New  York 
Foreign  Policy  Association;  Headline  Books,  No.  18.  96 'pp  price  25 
cents  postpaid  of  Sun -cy  Graphic 
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LETTERS  AND  LIFE 


The  Risks  of  Liberty 


by  LEON   WHIPPLE 

What  is  Liberty? 

THE  OLD  CRY   RINGS   OUT   IN   AMERICA   AGAIN.   WE  ARE   FEARFUL 

because  what  has  happened  to  liberty  abroad  may  happen 
here:  we  are  confused  because  we  perceive  we  must  grant 
new  powers  to  the  modern  state,  yet  have  discovered  no  new 
guarantees  of  freedom.  Fear  is  the  root  of  the  dangerous  de- 
mand that  we  limit  by  law  the  freedom  of  speech  for  those 
who  advocate  Nazi  doctrines  in  the  United  States.  Confusion 
is  reflected  in  the  declaration  even  by  liberals  like  Norman 
Angell  that  the  state  must  become  the  purveyor  of  informa- 
tion under  a  supreme  tribunal  that  will  guarantee  us  truth- 
in-news.  He  would  also  license  journalists.  The  dilemma  is 
posed  in  sharp  urgency  by  the  radio.  We  can  have  broad- 
casting only  if  the  government  allots  the  technically  limited 
number  of  wave  lengths.  Yet  the  grant  of  such  a  power  is  an 
invitation  to  censorship. 

How  complex  are  the  problems  we  confront  is  revealed 
in  Dorothy  Fosdick's  useful  study  of  the  nature  of  freedom.* 
She  asserts  that  the  core  concept  of  social  liberty  is  the  ab- 
sence of  outside  restraints  that  prevent  a  man  from  doing 
what  he  desires  to  do,  and  has  the  capacity  and  means  of 
doing.  Then  she  shows  how  men  have  decked  this  core  in 
Protean  disguises.  For  one,  liberty  consists  in  being  one's 
self,  or  one's  Good  self;  for  another  freedom  resides  in  eco- 
nomic independence  or  leisure;  or  again  in  some  institutional 
arrangement  such  as  democracy,  or  a  collective  economy;  or 
through  some  fostering  environmental  condition,  equality 
or  security  or  justice.  She  finds  that  liberty  is  not  always 
guaranteed  by  institutional  form,  or  by  an  environing  way  of 
life  within  which  the  individual  finds  a  mystical  freedom. 
Liberty  may  draw  strength  from  all  these  elements,  but  its 
essence  transcends  them. 

Now  we  need  such  philosophical  contemplations  of  liberty, 
and  we  need  the  inspiration  of  great  tracts  and  orations  on 
the  defense  of  freedom.  But  what  the  plain  man  needs  today 
to  resolve  his  confusions  and  guide  his  acts — for  liberty  is 
preserved  by  acts,  not  words — is  a  very  simple  and  very  clear 
idea  of  the  principle  of  liberty,  and  a  willingness  to  share  in 
the  everyday  hard  work  of  defending  liberty  in  concrete  cases. 
He  must  at  times  defend  people  whose  views  are  alien  to  his 
own  and  often  run  grave  risks  for  what  may  seem  small 
affairs.  For  liberty  must  be  won  daily,  and  by  taking  risks. 

To  help  plain  men  understand  this  everyday  liberty  in- 
volves the  simple  duty  of  keeping  our  terms  very  clear.  We 
must  know  what  we  are  talking  about;  I  think,  for  example, 
that  freedom  of  the  press  ought  to  be  used  in  its  historically 
precise  sense  of  freedom  from  governmental  interference. 
Yet  in  the  recent  famous  debate  before  the  Town  Hall  of  the 
Air,  Secretary  Harold  Ickes  used  this  term  for  what  should 
really  be  called  "independence  of  the  press"  or  the  freedom 
of  publishers  from  control  by  advertisers,  money  interests,  or 
pressure  groups.  Mr.  Frank  Gannett,  his  opponent,  used  the 
term  in  its  traditional  sense,  and  so  there  could  be  no  con- 
structive meeting  of  minds.  It  is  true  today  that  the  dangerous 
interferences  with  the  press  are  by  private  forces  and  not  by 
the  state,  but  this  may  not  be  true  tomorrow.  In  the  totali- 
tarian states,  the  governments  destroyed  "freedom  of  the 
press."  If  we  are  to  defend  the  press  against  such  an  attack 
here,  we  need  the  old  sharp-edged  term  to  define  the  struggle. 


•WHAT    IS    LIBERTY?    by    Dorothy    Fosdick.      Harper. 
Price  $2   postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 


194    pages. 


Since  Colonial  days  Americans  have  kept  the  press  free  to 
criticize  the  state  and  correct  its  governors.  This  it  cannot  do 
under  government  censorship  or  ownership.  Yet  there  is  a 
kind  of  logic  in  the  design  for  a  governmental  information 
service,  already  the  government  provides  much  information: 
it  takes  exquisite  pains  to  get  out  honest  crop  forecasts,  with 
no  leaks  to  gamblers,  and  it  has  never  rigged  a  weather  re- 
port. There  is  a  tendency  toward  natural  monopoly  in  news- 
gathering — why  have  three  news  services  to  duplicate  what 
one  can  do,  and  then  why  not  give  the  job  to  the  govern- 
ment? 

Such  proposals  arise  out  of  the  idea  that  the  private  press 
is  incompetent  or  corrupt:  even  if  it  were,  it  still  would  offer 
competing  versions  of  the  truth,  and  discipline  politicians. 
The  state  is  not  an  abstraction,  but  works  through  men  and 
parties  who  will  seek  personal  ends.  I  for  one  do  not  want  to 
envisage  the  Senate  selecting  the  Supreme  Court  of  Knowl- 
edge that  will  select  the  editors  of  the  state  publications  until 
the  state  has  been  vastly  perfected  under  the  criticisms  of  a 
free  press. 

The  citizen  must  also  be  taught  that  we  confront  in  acute 
form  the  ancient  dilemma  of  how  we  can  enjoy  the  order  the 
state  provides,  yet  preserve  our  right  to  advocate  in  peaceful 
ways  changes  in  the  state  form,  and  to  criticize  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  odd  that  the  mere  technology  of  the  radio  should 
enforce  on  us  the  job  of  reconciling  the  irreconcilable.  The 
licensing  of  private  stations  by  a  commission  is  our  way  of 
avoiding  chaos  on  the  air.  This  is  a  fine  example  of  Miss 
Fosdick's  just  declaration  that  liberty  does  not  mean  the  abro 
gation  of  law,  but  the  use  of  the  law  to  select  the  liberties  w 
desire  to  protect.  The  possibility  of  broadcasting  at  all  is  pre 
served,  but  the  right  of  anybody  to  broadcast   is  certain! 
denied.  The  danger  to  liberty  is  revealed  in  the  recent  en 
deavor  of  the  commission  to  control  what  shall  be  broadcas 
on  short  waves  to  other  lands.  The  censor  knocks  at  the  doo 
and,  as  usual,  at  the  backdoor. 

The  establishment  of  a  division  of  civil  liberties  in  the  De 
partment  of  Justice  foreshadows  a  like  conflict.  It  is  certain!' 
a  noble  idea  to  have  an  agency  that  will  assure  ordinary  citi 
zens  of  their  rights  at  law.  There  are  plenty  of  liberties  tha 
we  all  agree  should  be  protected.  But  what  if,  someday,  a  citi 
zen  demand  that  this  agency  guarantee  his  right  to  criticize 
the  very  government  that  sets  up  the  department  and  estab 
lishes  the  law?  Will  the  people  ever  consent  to  have  the  gov 
ernment  protect  endeavors  that  will  seem  to  them  to  threaten 
its  destruction?  Can  we  lift  ourselves  by  our  boot  straps — or 
in  soberer  words,  can  we  plan  consciously  to  welcome  change? 
The  crucial  form  of  this  problem  today  is  the  question  as  to 
whether  we  shall  guarantee  freedom  of  speech,  press,  anc 
assembly  to  those  who  avowedly  seek  to  overthrow  our  de 
mocracy  and  set  up  a  fascist  state.  Here  the  danger  is  not 
only  to  the  life  of  the  state  we  cherish,  but  to  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  liberty.  Fascists,  victorious  through  the  liberty  we 
grant,  will  deny  all  liberty.  Honest  men  declare  it  is  folly  to 
grant  freedom  to  overthrow  freedom.  Others,  to  whom  fascist 
doctrines  are  equally  repugnant,  believe  that  if  we  deny 
peaceful  advocacy  of  his  views  to  any  citizen,  the  principle 
of  freedom  is  already  lost,  and  the  chains  we  forge  for  these 
men  will  become  the  bonds  of  other  minorities. 

To  answer  any  of  these  problems  we  have  no  universal 
dogma.  To  seek  liberty  means  to  run  risks,  risks  for  one's 
private  interests  and  security,  risks  even  for  the  very  institu- 
tions one  cherishes.  The  choice  of  risks  is  a  personal  right; 
no  man  can  tell  another  what  risks  he  shall  take  for  liberty. 
To  the  libertarian  the  glory  of  liberty  is  the  right  to  choose, 
in  the  faith  that  an  evolving  truth  can  protect  and  keep  open 
its  channels  without  perishing  of  its  own  freedom. 
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Today's  Chapter  in  U.  S.  History 

AMERICA    IN    MIDPASSAGE,    by    Charles    A.    and    Mary    R.    Beard. 
Macmillan.   977   pp.   Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

IN    THIS    BOOK    DR.    AND    MRS.    BEARD   BRING    THEIR   JUSTLY   POP- 

ular  "Rise  of  American  Civilization"  down  to  date.  They 
treat  here  the  period  from  the  retirement  of  St.  Calvin  in 
1929  to  the  insurrection  of  "Little  Jack  Garner"  in  1938. 
There  is  the  same  commendable  emphasis  upon  economic  fac- 
tors in  American  history,  and  the  insight  into  these  economic 
elements  is  even  better  than  in  the  first  two  volumes.  Since 
the  latter  were  completed,  Beard  has  become  better  acquaint- 
ed with  finance  capitalism.  Hence,  in  this  volume  we  get 
more  of  the  frame  of  reference  provided  by  Berle  and  Means 
than  we  do  of  a  somewhat  skittish  reliance  upon  Karl  Marx. 
The  book  launches  out  into  the  lengthening  and  deepen- 
ing of  the  depression  which  culminated  in  the  chaos  of  the 
Bank  Holiday.  The  New  Deal  is  examined  as  a  method  of 
stemming  the  tide  of  economic  collapse.  The  admirable  in- 
tentions of  Mr.  Roosevelt  are  fully  conceded,  without  at  the 
same  time  regarding  the  New  Deal  as  a  program  adequate  to 
the  critical  economic  situation  of  our  time.  The  bunk  and 
baloney  in  the  opposition  of  business,  finance  and  Repub- 
licans to  the  New  Deal  are  effectively  and  almost  hilariously 
exposed.  The  reaction  against  the  New  Deal  can  hardly  claim 
the  virtue  of  being  even  well-meaning. 

The  excesses  and  gigantic  robberies  of  finance  capitalism 
are  revealed,  special  delight  being  taken  in  unfolding  the 
Kreuger  and  Toll  episode.  The  problems  of  capital  and  labor 
are  clearly  analyzed  and  the  archaic  folly  in  the  attitude  of 
American  business  toward  collective  bargaining  is  revealed 
with  devastating  thoroughness  and  lucidity. 

Nowhere  is  Dr.  Beard  more  masterly  than  in  his  tracing 
of  American  foreign  policy  in  the  last  decade.  But  we  would 
expect  this  to  be  true  of  the  ablest  member  of  the  American 
'peace  party." 

More  attention  is  given  to  social  and  cultural  history  than 
in  the  preceding  volumes.  Indeed,  over  a  third  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  such  subjects  as  leisure-time  entertainment,  art 
and  letters,  natural  science  and  the  social  sciences.  By  and 
large,  these  materials  are  treated  competently  and  in  enter- 
taining fashion.  The  author  falls  down  only  in  the  last  chap- 
ter on  "Frames  of  Social  Thought."  Here  we  would  ex- 
pect Dr.  Beard  to  be  at  his  best,  but  in  places  this  chapter 
passes  from  the  curious  to  the  incredible.  Men  who  have  been 
mainly  responsible  for  outstanding  developments  in  history 
and  the  social  sciences  are  not  mentioned,  while  a  number  of 
relatively  obscure  individuals  are  paraded  through  the  pages. 
On  the  whole,  however,  this  volume  measures  up  to  the 
high  standards  achieved  in  the  two  earlier  volumes  and  amply 
proves  that  contemporary  history  can  be  both  good  history 
and  the  most  entertaining  type  of  history. 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  HARRY  ELMER  BARNES 

[n  Dewey's  Footsteps 

INTELLIGENCE  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD:  JOHN  DEWEY'S  PHI- 
LOSOPHY, edited,  with  an  introduction,  by  Joseph  Ratner.  The  Modern 
Library.  1077  pp.  Price  $1.25  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

HERE  ARE  NEARLY  EIGHT  HUNDRED  PAGES  OF  SELECTIONS  FROM 
the  widest  ranges  of  John  Dewey's  writings,  with  some  280 
pages  of  introduction  and  editorial  notes.  This  volume  gives 
us  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  of  Dewey's  philosophy. 
It  has  the  merits  of  such  inclusiveness  and,  of  course,  the 
faults  of  fragmentariness.  Here  the  reader  may  discover 
glimpses,  at  least,  of  Dewey's  interpretations  of  philosophy, 
science,  society  and  the  individual,  nationalism  and  interna- 
tionalism, education,  psychology,  ethics,  logic,  aesthetics,  re- 
ligion and  the  practical  arts.  No  one  else,  either  in  America 
or  elsewhere,  has  dealt  with  such  a  wide  range  of  problems 
in  this  modern  world,  or  contributed  so  forcefully  to  the 
development  of  an  intelligent  understanding  of  those  prob- 
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lems.  No  one  else  has  seen  so  clearly  that  philosophy  and 
science  must  reach  an  amicable  understanding  and  a  critical 
partnership  if  the  grievous  wounds  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
age  are  to  be  healed.  Mr.  Ratner  has  done  a  great  service  in 
presenting  this  comprehensive  view  of  the  work  of  "Amer- 
ica's foremost  philosopher  and  educator." 

Dewey's  position  in  the  contemporary  world  is,  however, 
an  index  of  our  own  social  and  spiritual  confusion.  C.  E. 
Ayres  has  recently  argued  that  Dewey's  thought  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  startling  because  it  has  passed  into  the  common 
thought  of  our  time  and  become  part  of  all  we  are  doing. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  recent  speaker  before  a  fairly  intelli- 
gent audience  in  New  York  City  declared  that,  after  de- 
bauching honest  philosophy,  Dewey's  own  philosophical  sys- 
tem had  now  "blown  up,"  leaving  the  world  with  nothing 
dependable.  Most  school  men  fancy  themselves  as  "Dewey- 
ites";  but  the  members  of  the  "John  Dewey  Society"  have 
great  difficulty  in  agreeing  among  themselves  as  to  what 
Dewey  means. 

Now  in  this  book  Mr.  Ratner  more  or  less  impliedly  iden- 
tifies Dewey's  philosophy  with  "intelligence"  today.  I  don't 
suppose  he  intended  to  do  this,  but  the  result  may  follow 
for  many  readers.  It  is  not  impossible  that  presently  "Dewey" 
may  come  to  mean  much  the  same  sort  of  thing  that  "Aris- 
totle" meant  in  the  thirteenth  century.  That  would  be  the 
supreme  intellectual  tragedy— the  denial  of  everything  that 
John  Dewey  has  worked  for,  for  fifty  years.  Dewey's  teach- 
ings have  never  been  intended  to  produce  "Deweyites,"  but 
to  develop  socially  responsible  human  beings.  This  book 
should  help  enormously  in  promoting  that  end. 
Amenia,  N.  Y.  JOSEPH  K.  HART 

Biographies  of  Five  American  Cities 

FIVE    CITIES     by    George    R.    Leighton.    Harper.    370    pp.     Price    $3.50 
postpaid   of    Survey    Graphic. 

A    HISTORY    OF    THIS    LAND    AS    DRAMATIC    AS    ANY    EVER    PENNED 

lies  in  the  raw  in  the  chronicles  of  thirty  or  forty  big  towns 
and  cities.  If  an  able  historian  would  need  the  best  part  of 
a  lifetime  to  collect  such  material,  George  Leighton  of  Har- 
per's has  blazed  one  clear  trail.  His  stories  are  of  the  youth 
and  old  age  of  Shenandoah,  Louisville,  Birmingham,  Omaha 
and  Seattle.  In  none  of  these  regional  centers  did  the  Amer- 
ican dream  develop  in  microcosm,  but  in  all  of  them  the 
reality,  exposed  in  fascinating  patterns,  is  instructive  for  its 
record  of  human  struggle.  Leighton  knows  people. 

Essentially  the  stories  of  these  cities  are  of  conflict— of 
bossism  and  greed  in  many  forms,  and  now  and  then  of 
leaders  who  strove  against  unjust  domination  of  the  people. 
In  Shenandoah,  a  battleground  of  Pennsylvania's  coal  fields 
for  seventy-five  years,  it  was  John  Mitchell  against  the  inter- 
ests founded  by  Franklin  Gowen;  and  Mitchell  it  was  who 
so  triumphed  that  a  holiday  still  celebrates  his  name  for  the 
union  he  welded  of  the  migrations  of  Welsh  and  Irish,  Poles, 
Czechs,  Russians  and  Spaniards  drawn  there  by  the  mines. 
It  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Molly  Maguires,  and  a  living  tomb 
in  lean  years. 

Where  the  old  East  met  the  new  West  the  struggle  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  was  over  control  of  a  rich  trade  that  flowed 
along  the  Ohio  and  over  the  tracks  of  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville Railroad.  Promoter  James  Guthrie,  political  master,  later 
Pierce's  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  among  the  first  on 
the  ground;  after  him  Milton  Smith  took  control,  and 
Goebel  was  shot  for  breaking  the  financial  and  political  fet- 
ters of  the  big  river  town.  When  Sherman  marched  to  the 
sea,  Birmingham  was  not  on  Alabama's  map.  In  the  strug- 
gle for  its  coal  and  iron  deposits  it  grew  from  a  village  in 
the  grip  of  speculators  to  a  city  with  a  notorious  homicide 
rate,  a  population  whose  lives  were  as  drab  as  the  company 
settlement  where  they  bred,  and  mansions  on  Red  Mountain 
which  still  overlook  potential  wealth  that  promises  great 
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days.  But  the  maxim  remains  that  hard  times  hit  Birmingham 
first  and  stayed  there  longest. 

Omaha  carries  scars  of  bitter  conflict,  begun  with  the  first 
spikes  of  the  Union  Pacific,  intensified  by  the  schemes  of 
Thomas  Durant,  prairie  doctor  turned  promoter;  by  the 
Credit  Mobilier  scandal,  and  by  the  strife  of  packers  and 
railroad  interests  with  cattlemen  and  grain  growers.  The 
story  is  veined  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  Tom  Dennison's 
machine,  built  over  an  incredible  vice  trade.  In  the  North- 
west, the  development  of  Seattle  was  woven  with  the  strands 
of  many  historic  episodes  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  among  them  the  Klondike  gold  find  and  the  savage 
combats  over  timber  land.  After  the  pioneers  came  Jay 
Cooke,  the  financial  wreck  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  rise 
to  power  of  Weyerhaeuser  and  Jim  Hill,  fabulous  land  grabs 
engineered  through  Washington  to  control  a  vast  lumber 
trade,  the  growth  of  the  I.W.W.,  and  years  of  militant 
unionism. 

This  book  is  a  capital  job  of  history  brought  to  our  time 
by  one  who  is  more  the  talented  journalist  than  a  scholar  of 
urban  cultures.  Where  he  departs  from  the  chronological, 
his  stories  sometimes  confuse;  where  he  depends  on  gen- 
eralized evidence,  he  treads  soft  ground.  But  for  a  book  on 
America  it  is  hard  to  match  as  a  product  of  intensive  re- 
search. He  has  kept  it  free  of  prejudice,  and  has  provided  am- 
ple bibliographies  to  mark  his  labor. 
New  Yor%  CLAYTON  HOACLAND 

Mastering  the  Mystery  of  the  Mind 

PSYCHOLOGY  DOWN  THE  AGES,  by  C.  Spearman.  Macmillan.  Two 
volumes;  454  and  355  pages  respectively.  Price  $7.50  per  set  postpaid  of 
Surrey  Graphic. 

PROFESSOR  SPEARMAN'S  AMBITIOUS  INQUIRY  COULD  NOT  HAVE 
been  undertaken  at  a  more  propitious  time.  Human  conduct 
appears  to  be  enmeshed  in  a  sort  of  complexity  of  social 
forces  which  the  human  mind  seems  unable  to  comprehend 
and  hence  to  control.  Reason  is  certainly  not  in  the  driver's 
seat  and  human  affairs  plunge  from  one  emotional  upheaval 
to  the  next,  receiving  only  such  guidance  as  logical  tolerance 
would  reject.  Those  who  seriously  attempt  to  understand  our 
current  paradoxes  in  terms  of  the  so-called  social  sciences, 
especially  economics  and  politics,  are  driven  to  the  uses  of 
satire.  What  is  required  is,  of  course,  a  deeper  understanding 
of  human  personality  itself.  In  this  connection,  Professor 
Spearman  closes  his  epilogue  with  a  fine  bit  of  advice  which 
I  hope  the  younger  scholars  will  heed.  His  final  paragraph 
reads: 

"To  conclude,  let  us  urge  that  this,  like  all  other  studies  of 
the  individual,  cannot  be  more  than  provisional.  Every  actual 
observation  finds  him  existing  within  some  or  other  environ- 
ment. Only  for  convenience  of  thought  do  we  ever  consider 
him  without  reference  to  this.  And  such  isolation  can  never 
be  more  than  temporary.  The  study  of  how  a  single  man 
feels,  knows,  and  acts  can  bring  but  little  profit  except  insofar 
as  it  teaches  how  men  feel,  know,  and  act,  together,  in  their 
families  and  communities.  Futile  is  the  psychology  that  does 
not  look  forward  to  a  sociology.  Conversely,  baseless  is  the 
latter  when  not  founded  on  the  former." 

In  order  to  understand  the  form  which  this  critical  and 
historical  work  assumes  one  must  keep  in  mind  the  basic 
questions  which  the  author  traces  through  a  troubled  de- 
velopment. His  fundamental  questions  are:  What  psychology 
is  about;  what  the  psyche  can  do;  how  the  psyche  is  consti- 
tuted, what  follows  what;  and  what  goes  with  what.  This 
represents  a  logical  framework  for  inquiry  and  the  result  is 
a  thorough-going  exercise  in  skepticism.  These  queries  have 
not  been  answered  ad  seriatum;  psychology  has  not  enjoyed 
a  cumulative  growth.  Some  of  the  problems  raised  by  Aristotle 
are  still  fit  subjects  for  contemporary  debate.  But  our  author, 
being  himself  an  experimental  psychologist,  cannot  admit 
complete  negativeness.  Although  it  is  his  contention  that  the 
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actual  progress  of  psychology  has  been  slight,  he  is  able  . 
show  where  the  essential  problems  lie.  Also,  he  believes  tha 
steady  steps  toward  a  truly  scientific  attitude  in  psycholog 
are  now  being  taken  and  that  the  future  holds  forth  promis.. 
It  is  not  easy  reading,  but  the  patient  reader  will  be  amply 
rewarded.  If  one's  feeling  at  the  close  is  one  of  perturbatic 
caused  by  the  recognition  of  the  almost  hopeless  confusion 
psychologists,  this  too  may  be  considered  a  gain.  If  psycholos 
is  ever  to  come  to  the  aid  of  this  muddled  world,  the  starting 
point  of  real  progress  may  well  be  the  admission  of  past  anc 
present  confusion.  Although  this  hope  is  not  in  and  of  itsel: 
born  of  science,  it  seems  to  be  shared  by  Professor  Spearmar 
Fortunately,  he  recognizes  the  perplexities  involved   in  th 
pattern  of  man  studying  himself  and  therefore  anticipates  , 
psychological  science  which  will  not  be  too  rigorous  in  it 
methods.  Many  younger  students  will  find  these  volumes  in 
dispensable  for  critical  purposes,  but  it  is  my  more  earnes, 
hope  that  experimental  and  practising  psychologists  will  read 
it  and  forthwith  pledge  themselves  to  leave  off  quarreling  anc 
devote  themselves  to  more  and  better  observation. 
New  York  School  of  Social  Wor\         EDUARD  C.  LINDEMAI> 

Inside  Poland 

POLAND:    KEY    TO   EUROPE,    by    Raymond    Leslie    Buell.    Knopf     364 
Price  $3   postpaid  of  Surrey  Graphic. 

ANTICIPATION  OF  RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  TOOK  MR.  BUELL 
to  Poland;  and  his  book  contributes  much  information  that  is 
still  little  known  to  the  English-speaking  world.  He  discusses 
the  varied  problems  confronting  Poland  both  in  the  light  of 
their  historical  development  and  present  day  significance. 
Modern  Poland  is,  in  a  sense,  the  laboratory  of  particular 
political,  economic  and  social  problems,  significant  not  only 
to  Poles  but  to  Europeans.  For  on  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems depends  not  only  Poland's  future  but  the  fulfillment  of 
her  task  as  a  state  situated  in  a  key  position  between  Ger- 
many and  Russia. 

Poland's  major  political  problem  is  to  find  a  constitutional 
system  guaranteeing  a  strong  authoritative  government  in  a 
land  of  individualism  and  a  plethora  of  parties.  Externally, 
her  problem  is  to  maintain  the  position  of  a  great  power  ' 
while  remaining  friendly  with  her  neighbors.  Next  is  the 
problem  of  reconciling  Polish  nationalism  with  the  aspira- 
tions of  her  national  minorities.  Her  chief  economic  problem 
is  to  strike  a  balance  between  her  agricultural  and  industrial 
economies,  and  to  provide  employment  for  her  increasing 
population.  The  attending  major  social  problem  is  to  inte- 
grate the  peasantry  into  a  new  economic  system,  and  to 
reeducate  it  to  new  tasks. 

Mr.  Buell  has  admirably  compressed  all  this  into  one  vol- 
ume. The  finest  chapters  are  those  dealing  with  the  economic 
dilemma,  state  capitalism,  the  agricultural  question.  The 
chapter  on  foreign  policy  is  of  current  interest.  Treatment  on 
Polish  nationalism  is  lacking,  while  the  chapters  on  emigra- 
tion and  the  minorities  require  more  examination.  This  arises, 
undoubtedly,  from  the  necessity  of  compressing  so  much 
material  into  one  volume.  MOSES  MOSKOWITZ 

American  Jewish   Committee,  New  Yor^   City 

Can  the  Capitalists  Make  Capitalism  Work? 

TH£    EVOLUTION     OF     FINANCE    CAPITALISM,     bv     George     \V. 
tdwards.   Longmans.    429  pp.   Price  $4    postpaid  of  Surrey  Graphic. 

THIS    STUDY    BY   THE    HEAD    OF   THE    DEPARTMENT   OF    ECONOMICS 

of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  is  an  attempt  to 
present  the  history  of  finance  capitalism  in  the  principal  in- 
dustrial countries  of  the  world;  to  examine  the  ever  changing 
character  of  financial  or  security  capitalism;  to  show  the  inter- 
relations between  finance,  industry,  politics  and  social,  philo- 
sophical and  legal  concepts;  and  to  set  forth  a  program  of 
public  control  calculated  to  correct  present  day  evils  and  to 
yield  maximum  social  results. 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


The  book  is  the  product  ot  fifteen  years  of  careful  research. 
It  is  the  most  comprehensive  survey  of  security  capitalism  made 
by  any  American  economist  and  combines  penetrating  scholar- 
ship with  unusual  clarity.  It  does  more  than  analyze  past 
developments.  It  points  out  the  utter  failure  of  the  financial 
leadership  of  the  country  to  meet  modern  needs  and  points 
to  a  possible  way  out. 

Today,  declares  the  author,  "security  capitalism  stands  at 
the  crossroads.  If  the  forces  of  disintegration  now  in  operation 
for  a  number  of  years  continue  unchecked  in  their  ravages, 
then  society  will  fall  back  to  an  economic  status  comparable 
only  to  the  dark  ages  of  a  thousand  years  ago.  On  the  other 
hand,  intelligent  leadership  based  on  sound  private  manage- 
ment and  efficient  public  supervision  can  lift  security  capital- 
ism to  a  new  economic  renaissance." 

The  author  then  sets  forth  a  plan  for  public  supervision 
which,  in  his  opinion,  points  the  way  to  a  better  balanced 
order.  The  reader  may  not  wholly  agree  with  Mr.  Edwards 
in  his  analysis  of  the  present  day  evils.  He  may  feel  that, 
under  capitalism,  the  financiers  and  capitalists  would  so  sabo- 
tage the  extensive  public  regulation  which  the  author  pro- 
poses as  to  render  such  regulation  comparatively  ineffective. 
The  reader  may  believe,  as  does  the  reviewer,  that  a  funda- 
mental change  to  a  cooperative  social  order  is  necessary  for 
a  well-balanced  economy.  But,  whatever  the  reader's  differ- 
ences with  the  program  which  Mr.  Edwards  advocates,  he 
cannot  fail  to  find  this  volume  one  of  great  value  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  our  economic  system  and  to  be  grateful  to 
the  author  for  this  monumental  and  thought-provoking  study 
of  the  financial  and  industrial  world  in  which  we  live. 
New  Yorf(  HARRY  W.  LAIDLER 

War  and  Peace  "Parties" 

BLOOD   IS   CHEAPER   THAN    WATER,   by   Quincy   Howe.    Simon   and 
Schuster.   223   pp.   Price  $2   postpaid   of  Survey  Graphic. 

THE    GROWTH    OF    THE    WAR    SPIRIT    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES    IS 

shown  by  the  various  polls  of  United  States  public  opinion 
indicating  that  two  out  of  three  Americans  believe  that  an- 
other general  war  cannot  be  avoided  and  75  percent  believe 
that  the  United  States  cannot  keep  out  of  this  war.  The 
author  divides  the  numerous  trends  in  American  policy  and 
opinion  into  two  divisions — the  war  party  and  the  peace 
party. 

In  the  war  party  are  named  all  prominent  individuals 
who  have  advocated  any  method  of  organizing  peace  and 
also  all  financial  groups  who  have  a  direct  interest  in  finan- 
cial and  trade  relations  with  other  countries.  Any  organiza- 
tion with  which  a  prominent  individual  of  the  war  party  is 
associated  is  also  included  in  the  war  group — Columbia  Uni- 
versity, Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  the 
New  Yor/^  Times,  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Convention,  etc.  In  the  peace  party  are 
all  non-interventionist  politicians,  publicists,  army  officers, 
the  "absolute"  pacifists,  and  the  extreme  left  wing  revolu- 
tionary groups.  Among  the  organizations  attached  to  the 
peace  party  are  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  Daily  News  (New 
York),  National  Peace  Conference,  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  Keep  America  Out  of  War 
Congress,  the  German-American  Bund,  etc.  This  arbitrary 
and  illogical  division  makes  it  easy  for  Mr.  Howe  to  show 
the  divergent  interests  in  both  parties  and  to  advocate  their 
rejection  by  a  prudent  American. 

In  his  final  chapter,  Mr.  Howe  outlines  what  seems  to 
him  to  be  two  prudent  lines  of  action.  The  fight  in  order  to 
support  British  or  French  imperialism  would  be  the  most 
disastrous  course,  but  the  development  of  an  American  im- 
perialism which  would  dominate  South  America,  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  West  Indies  and  China  would 
be  a  practical  policy.  The  other  prudent  course  is  seen  as 
complete  neutrality,  but  Mr.  Howe  sees  no  hope  of  its  being 
adopted.  Therefore,  the  author's  dislike  of  British  imperial- 


ism ends  in  a  policy  of  imitation — the  sincerest  form  of  flat- 
tery. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  much  of  the  material  compiled  in  this 
book  is  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  its  real  value. 
The  overstatements  made  and  the  selected  quotations  used 
can  only  create  confusion  without  in  any  way  helping  in  a 
solution  of  these  world  problems.  The  problem  which  faces 
all  the  individuals  and  groups  discussed  in  this  book  is  how 
Americans  can  best  use  their  influence  to  prevent  a  general 
war,  from  which  they  cannot  isolate  themselves  should  it 
occur.  The  development  of  a  new  American  imperialism  is 
certainly  a  possibility,  but  its  attainment  means  the  sowing 
of  the  seeds  for  future  wars  and  the  abandonment  of  the 
American  policy  of  trying  to  outlaw  war. 
New  York  W.  O'D.  PIERCE 

Saving  Our  Good  Earth 

AMERICA  BEGINS  AGAIN,  by  Katherine  Glover.   Introduction  by  Stuart 
Chase.  Whittlesey  House.  382  pp.  Price  $2.75  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

To    SOME    PEOPLE,    THE    WORD    "PLANNING"    CONNOTES    BoLSHE- 

vism.  Miss  Glover  shows  that  it  means  something  else:  "Plan- 
ning rests  upon  the  belief  that  ownership  of  the  land,  the  for- 
ests, the  minerals  is  not  a  private  right  but  a  public  trust." 
Her  book  dramatizes  what  has  happened  in  America  because 
of  the  generations  without  planning.  She  describes  how  our 
rivers  have  been  drained,  our  forests  gutted  and  our  fields 
stripped  of  soil.  Her  chapter  on  the  tragedy  of  the  Dust  Bowl 
is  sufficient  to  prove  conclusively  what  rugged  individualism 
can  do  to  the  land.  The  chapter  on  the  TVA  explains  how 
courageous  regional  planning  can  salvage  something  from  the 
wreckage. 

This  is  a  valuable  book,  a  worthy  supplement  to  Chase's 
"Rich  Land,  Poor  Land"  and  Russell  Lord's  "Behold  Our 
Land."  In  the  final  analysis,  all  we  have  is  the  soil  and  the 
water  to  irrigate  it.  From  the  soil  must  come  food  to  feed  us, 
wood  to  house  us,  steel  to  build  our  civilization  and  defend 
it,  fuel  to  heat  homes  and  stoke  factories.  For  three  centuries 
on  this  continent  we  have  been  careless  about  natural  re- 
sources. Conservation  must  start  now,  if  ever  it  is  to  start  at 
all.  Miss  Glover  believes  we  are  under  way.  She  cites  the 
reforestation  work  by  the  CCC  troopers,  the  planning  com- 
missions of  the  various  states,  the  New  Deal  dams  on  many 
rivers  as  a  bill  of  particulars  for  her  thesis. 

If  more  Americans  could  read  this  book,  there  might  be 
fewer  forest  fires,  less  wanton  slaying  of  our  wild  life  and 
not  so  much  grumbling  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  spends  J100  mil- 
lion to  save  a  valley.  The  one  quarrel  with  Miss  Glover  is 
that  she  too  frequently  fails  to  get  down  to  figures.  She  has 
a  chapter  on  power,  but  does  not  tell  that  electricity  at  Bonne- 
ville  Dam  will  cost  one  third  what  rugged  individualism  col- 
lects from  customers  in  New  England. 
Portland,  Ore.  RICHARD  L.  NEUBERGER 

Is  Negro  Literature  Different? 

TO    MAKE   A    POET    BLACK,    by   J.    Saunders    Redding.    University    of 
North   Carolina  Press.    142  pp.   Price   $1.50   postpaid  of  Survey   Graphic. 

THIS     IS    A     BOOK     WRITTEN     AROUND    THE    INTERESTING     THESIS 

that  the  soundest  interpretation  of  the  literature  of  the  Negro 
is  a  social  rather  than  a  literary  one.  From  the  earliest  ap- 
pearance of  the  Negro  author  up  to  our  latest  contemporaries, 
it  is  contended,  Negro  expression  has  been  forced  into  a 
"literature  of  purpose  or  necessity"  and  dominated  by  the 
dilemma  of  "pleasing  two  audiences,  the  black  and  the 
white."  If  one  might  paraphrase  the  Marxist  formula  of 
class  as  the  dominant  motive  of  literature,  one  might  say 
that  Mr.  Redding  has  substituted  the  formula  of  caste  as  his 
basic  analytic  for  Negro  literature. 

Since  Mr.  Redding  finally  ends  up  with  a  hybrid  creed  of 
race  proletarianism,  a  cultist  combination  of  folk  racialism 
and  proletarian  realism,  it  is  difficult  to  overlook  the  obvious 
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dilemmas  of  the  author's  own  point  of  view  and  not  to  re- 
gard the  "dilemma"  of  the  Negro  writer  as  a  pathetic  fal- 
lacy projected  largely  from  the  same  source.  Sterling  Brown, 
in  his  recent  studies  of  "Negro  Poetry  and  Drama"  and 
"The  Negro  in  American  Fiction,"  has  produced  a  saner  and 
much  more  consistent  interpretation  of  Negro  literature  in 
terms  of  the  common  historical  forces  and  issues  as  they  have 
influenced  with  characteristic  period  changes  both  white  and 
Negro  writers  interested  in  the  Negro  theme. 

There  has  not  been  a  separate  set  of  cultural  forces  influ- 
encing the  Negro  author,  even  though  he  has,  of  course, 
often  reflected  racial  attitudes  and  counter-attitudes.  All  of 
these,  even  the  pro-Negro  attitudes,  have  been  shared  from 
time  to  time  by  white  authors,  and  while  at  times  the  issues 
of  racial  conflict  and  suppression  have  acted  negatively  upon 
the  Negro  writer,  at  other  times  they  have  acted  inspiration- 
ally.  In  the  last  analysis,  it  has  depended  upon  personal  tem- 
perament and  social  creed  rather  than  upon  race;  in  short, 
Mr.  Redding's  theses  of  folk  spiritualism  and  social  ma- 
terialism are  mutually  incompatible. 

His  formula  is  best  suited  to  interpret  the  dilemmas  of 
the  transitional  generation  of  Dunbar  and  Chestnutt,  but 
it  makes  partisan  hash  of  the  New  Negro  movement  and 
psychological  confusion  of  the  affiliation  of  the  contemporary 
Negro  writers  with  the  current  general  trends  of  American 
literature — regionalism,  expressionism,  and  sociological  and 
proletarian  realism. 
Howard  University  ALAIN  LOCKE 

Facts  and  Myths  of  Racialism 

RACE  AGAINST  MAN,  by  Herbert  J.  Seligmann.  Introduction  by  Dr. 
Franz  Boas.  Putnam.  248  pp.  Price  $2.75  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

CONFLICT  is  THE  CREATOR  OF  RACE.  BOOKS  ABOUT  RACE,  THERE- 
fore,  however  scientific,  cannot  escape  being  controversial. 
Recent  racial  theories  have  accelerated  the  productions  of 
books  on  race.  When  the  storm  is  over  there  will  be  such  a 
body  of  incontrovertable  material  available  that  some  of  the 
present  myths  will  be  unable  to  raise  their  heads.  Already  this 
material  has  been  discovered  by  anthropologists,  psychologists 
and  sociologists,  and  its  conclusions,  accepted  by  them,  is  in 
complete  opposition  to  the  biological  claims  that  are  advanced 
in  Germany  and  held  by  great  numbers  of  people  elsewhere. 
The  important  task  now  is  to  get  these  scientific  findings 
popularly  understood. 

This  book  is  an  instrument  for  this  purpose.  It  does  not 
pretend  to  add  to  the  research  data  on  the  subject,  but  it  does 
collect  and  organize  the  historical  development  and  present 
conclusions  in  a  clear  and  authoritative  manner.  The  claims 
of  the  racialists  are  set  over  against  the  findings  of  science. 
Sometimes  there  is  heat  in  the  argument,  but  it  was  the  prior 
heat  of  the  other  side  that  made  races. 

One  word,  Nordidiocy,  is  new  and  may  catch  on  to  the 
language.  The  relation  of  culture  to  the  concept  of  race  is 
set  over  against  the  exploded  claims  of  biology  in  the  ex- 
planation of  hybrids,  anti-Semitism  and  the  Negro  problem. 
Mr.  Seligmann  is  not  only  trying  to  popularize  but  to  coun- 
teract the  forces  of  darkness  which  are  preventing  great  num- 
bers of  people  from  hearing  what  contradicts  the  political 
program.  The  book  is  sound,  well-written  and  useful  to  those 
to  whom  the  argument  is  unfamiliar. 
Bryn  Mawr  College  HERBERT  ADOLPHUS  MILLER 

The  Effects  of  Alcohol 

ALCOHOL  IN  MODERATION  AND  EXCESS,  by  J.  A.  Waddell,  M.D., 
and  H.  B.  Haag,  M.D.,  in  collaboration  with  committees  from  the  faculties 
of  the  state-supported  medical  schools  of  Virginia.  William  Byrd  Press, 
Inc.  184  pp.  Price  $1  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  THE  HUMAN  SYSTEM  ARE  REQUIRED 

by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Virginia.  Because 
the  State  Board  of  Education  was  confused  by  the  differences 
of  opinion  existing  among  medical  authorities,  the  general 
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assembly  of  Virginia  passed  a  resolution  in  1936  requesting 
that  the  medical  faculties  of  the  University  of  Virginia  and  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia  prepare  "accurate  information 
as  to  the  effects  of  the  use  of  alcohol  upon  the  human  system 
in  respect  to  both  moderate  and  excessive  use  thereof."  The 
presidents  of  the  two  state-supported  medical  schools  appointed 
a  committee  consisting  of  the  deans  of  the  medical  schools, 
the  two  professors  of  pharmacology,  a  professor  of  psychiatry, 
of  pathology,  of  medicine,  and  of  preventive  medicine.  No 
more  representative  committee  could  have  been  chosen  to  pre- 
pare this  volume. 

That  most  of  the  schoolbooks  which  deal  with  the  effe 
of  alcohol  on  man  need  rewriting,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  This 
volume  is  informative,  scientific,  and  unbiased.  The  authors 
truthfully  assert  that  it  is  not  just  another  book  on  alcohol  but 
is  an  appeal  to  the  reason,  judgment,  and  intelligence  of  the 
reader  through  supplying  the  basis  for  understanding  the 
mechanisms  involved.  The  effects  of  alcohol  are  studied  on  the 
various  conventional  systems  or  groups  of  organs  into  which, 
for  teaching  purposes,  the  physiologist  and  pharmacologis 
divide  the  body.  Each  subdivision  of  the  body  is  briefly  de- 
scribed so  that  the  student  may  become  familiar  with  the 
structure  and  function  of  the  normal  tissue,  and  learn  how 
both  are  modified  by  alcohol.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  total 
quantity  of  alcohol  taken,  on  the  relation  between  its  concen- 
tration in  the  blood  and  its  effects,  on  individual  variations  and 
on  such  factors  as  age,  sex,  physical  and  mental  health.  The 
authors  have  avoided  treating  the  subject  from  a  moral  or 
religious  point  of  view;  they  present  the  medical,  psychological, 
and  hygienic  aspects  yet  emphasize  the  influence  of  overindul- 
gence on  moral  conduct,  on  family  welfare  and  on  busines 
ethics. 

In  an  appendix  is  a  short  and  satisfactory  bibliography. 
glossary  provides  an  explanation  of  the  more  important  scien- 
tific terms.  The  index  is  particularly  complete. 

The  committee,  and  especially  Drs.  Waddell  and  Haag, 
serve  congratulation  in  compiling  such  an  impersonal  discu 
sion  of  a  moot  question.  No  thoughtful  reader,  whether  adult 
or  adolescent,  can  put  down  this  book  without  having  acquired 
intelligent,  scientific,  honest  information. 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons      CHARLES  C.  LIEB,  M.D. 
Columbia  University 

Outrunning  the  Business  Cycle 

THE    ILLUSION    OF    ECONOMIC    STABILITY,     by     Eli     Ginzber 
Harper.  275   pp.   Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS  VOLUME  TRACES  IN   A  PROSE  FULL  OF   PUNCH  THE   BROADE 

aspects  of  American  economic  development  since  the  Civil 
War,  lays  special  stress  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  illu 
sion  of  stability  became  entrenched  during  the  "New  Era" 
of  the  twenties,  and  attempts  to  isolate  the  forces  that  led  to! 
the  final  shattering  of  the   illusion   in  the  Great  Depression 
of  the  thirties.  Though  his  style  is  lively  and  epigrammaticj 
the  conclusions  which  emerge  from  Dr.  Ginzberg's  analysis 
are  somber  and  foreboding. 

Periodic  slumps  in  business  activity  and  their  irretrievable^ 
waste  of  resources  are  not  the  exception  but  the  rule  of  cap- 
italistic economic  behavior.  Up  to  the  violent  cataclysm  of 
1929  these  contractions  did  not  loom  supreme  because  they 
were  shrouded  by  and  compensated  for  in  the  sweep  of  longer 
secular  forces  connected  with  the  rapid  increase  of  popula- 
tion and  growth  of  new  industries.  But  now  that  these  forces 
are  tapering  off,  crises — which  can  be  explained  chiefly  in 
terms  of  increasing  divergence  of  rates  of  growth  in  various 
sectors  of  the  economy — occur  at  relatively  low  levels  of 
capacity  utilization.  Superimposed  upon  the  technological 
forces  is  the  ever  present  psychological  factor  of  future  ex- 
pectations, a  factor  immeasurable  and  elusive  but  of  strategic 
importance  since,  within  limits  established  by  technological 
and  institutional  conditions,  the  existence  of  anticipations  pre- 
determine their  fulfillment. 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC       ,, 


How  can  the  ravages  of  business  depressions  be  mitigated? 
Ginzberg  describes  how  attempts  of  individual  firms  to 
stabilize  production  and  employment,  though  moderately 
successful  in  the  "New  Era,"  proved  abortive  during  the 
thirties.  Today,  he  feels,  only  an  extension  of  the  area  of  cen- 
tralized control  can  soften  the  shocks  of  instability  which 
are  part  of  capitalism's  law  of  growth.  But  what  will  be  the 
i  effect  of  the  broadening  of  government  regulation  upon  the 
all  important  factor  of  future  expectations  or  "the  state  of 
business  confidence?"  Under  the  existing  framework  of  eco- 
inomic  relationships,  may  not  the  price  of  increased  control  be 
a  prolongation  of  secular  stagnation?  Perhaps  it  is  no  acci- 
dent that  Ginzberg's  book  begins  and  closes  with  quotations 
from  Ecclesiastes,  that  ancient  cynic,  whose  cry  of  "vanity  of 
vanities,  all  is  vanity,"  may  well  serve  to  articulate  the  mood 
of  one  who  ponders  the  future  prospects  of  American  eco- 
inomic  development. 
•Columbia  University  ISAIAH  FINKELSTEIN 

An  American  Realist 

WHAT  IS  THE  AMERICAN  WAY,  by  Leopold  J.  Sneider.  Frater  Press. 
38  pp.  $1    cloth;   50  cents  paper.   Postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

liA    HANDBAG    MANUFACTURER,    LIKE    SO    MANY    OF    US,    LOOKS    AT 

•America  and  finds  it  not  so  good  right  now — but  ineffably 
better  than  anything  Russia  or  Germany  has  to  offer.  What 
['is  remarkable  about  his  brief  little  book  is  his  own  percep- 
tion and  articulateness,  and  his  tough-minded  refusal  to  side- 
>tep  issues  which  many  business  men  tend  to  avoid.  That  is, 
Lie  recognizes,  from  a  business  man's  point  of  view,  the  value 
pf  recent  legislation  to  strengthen  labor's  bargaining  power 
|  md  provide  a  greater  measure  of  security  for  working  people. 
He  doesn't  fear  government,  or  even  state-ownership  of  essen- 
pal  utilities,  so  long  as  it  is  well  administered  and  honest.  He 
pn't  afraid  of  such  bugaboo  words  as  New  Deal,  or  even 
i  socialist;  he's  for  everyone  having  a  chance  at  life,  liberty 
und  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  in  good  health,  with  a  good 
education,  in  a  modern  projection  of  the  American  Way, 
:hrough  such  constant  progress  and  change  as  seems  indi- 
cted. Government  must  change  its  techniques,  as  industry 
!md  agriculture  and  middle  class  life  changes.  For  this,  Mr. 
Sneider  proposes,  if  necessary,  a  new  party.  Mr.  Sneider 
ipeaks  for  the  aspirations  of  more  of  his  business  colleagues 
:han  would  admit  it,  perhaps;  meanwhile  the  younger  gen- 
:ration  is  reading  his  candid  message  in  several  highschools 
in  the  East.  VICTOR  WEYBRIGHT 

Planning  Our  Physical  Environment 

IblTY    PLANNING — WHY    AND    HOW?     by    Harold    MacLean    Lewis. 
!     Longmans.   248   pp.    Price  $2.50  postpaid   of  Survey  Graphic. 

DESPITE  MR.  LEWIS'  STATEMENT,  IN  THE  PREFACE,  THAT  THIS 
>ook  was  not  intended  as  "a  textbook  for  students  of  city 
banning,"  it  can  be  readily  assumed  that  it  will  be  used  as 

pne.  In  fact,  it  can  be  highly  recommended  for  the  use  of 
tivics  classes  in  highschools  and  for  an  elementary  city  plan- 
ling  background  for  municipal  engineers,  architects,  urban 
ociologists,  and  political  scientists  in  colleges  or  universities. 
The  text  reads  easily  and  the  book  is  profusely  illustrated. 
iVhile  the  value  of  some  of  the  illustrations  may  be  ques- 
ioned,  on  the  whole  they  are  well  selected  and  form  an  in- 

;  egral  part  of  the  text  which  is  important  in  a  book  of  this 

uort.  Its  real  value,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
prst  comprehensive  planning  book  published  in  this  coun- 
ry  which  deals  simply  and  clearly  with  American  physical 
planning  problems  for  communities  of  differing  sizes  and 
haracter.  We  have  had  to  depend  on  a  great  variety  of  ma- 
erial,  much  obsolete,  for  our  sources,  and  pool  it  where  we 
jould.  Mr.  Lewis  considers  physical  planning  as  one  concept 

Adaptable  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  urban,  suburban,  or 

jrural,  and  it  is  this  all  inclusive  point  of  view  which  can  be 

highly  commended. 

Urban  and  rural  slum  and  housing  problems  have  been 


neglected  in  the  text,  except  for  reference"  to  one  New  York 
project,  and  this  is  probably  the  book's  greatest  defect.  Cer- 
tainly some  short  discussion  of  both  types  of  housing  was  in 
order.  Perhaps  this  might  be  considered  another  indication  of 
the  fact  that  housing  and  planning  enthusiasts  have  still  to 
get  together  and  recognize  their  obvious  interrelationship. 
While  calling  attention  to  this  serious  omission,  the  book  is 
still  recommended  for  its  other  good  points.  CARL  FEISS 
Planning  and  Housing  Division,  Columbia  University. 

Producers  and  Prices 

MODERN  COMPETITION  AND  BUSINESS  POLICY,  by  H.  S. 
Dennison  and  J.  K.  Galbraith.  Oxford  University  Press.  120  pp.  Price 
$1.25  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

A  THOUGHTFUL  BUSINESS  EXECUTIVE  AND  A  REALISTIC  PROFESSOR 

of  economics  have  put  their  heads  together  to  bring  economic 
principle  to  grips  with  a  business  reality — the  prevalence  of 
large  concerns  in  most  branches  of  business.  Their  conclusion 
is  that  this  creates  "producer  price  jurisdiction"  and  prevents 
the  effective  control  of  production  and  prices  by  self-regulating 
free  competition.  Since  free  competition  is  an  impractical  ideal 
in  our  complex  productive  structure,  government  must  under- 
take the  regulation  of  "producer  price  jurisdiction"  by  public- 
ity, nationalization  of  corporations  and  more  direct  control 
of  business  practice.  The  book  frankly  deals  with  only  one  of 
the  major  forces  impairing  free  competition;  of  this  it  is  a 
thoughtful,  succinct  and  provocative  discussion. 
Vale  University  ELLIOTT  DUNLAP  SMITH 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PRESS  CONFERENCE 

(Continued  from  page  449) 


or  three  important  ideas  are  developed.  Sometimes  there  is 
none.  Four  or  five  minutes  of  this  brief  space  is  taken  up  by 
the  reporters  for  Washington  newspapers  and  staff  report- 
ers seeking  to  find  out  about  local  appointments  or  federal 
projects  in  their  areas.  The  questioning  on  national  issues  is 
usually  done  by  eight  or  ten  men  and  women.  As  to  the 
overemphasis,  Sir  Willmott  Lewis,  Washington  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  Times,  shrewdly  observed: 

"It  is  unlikely  that  any  European  statesman  whose  sayings 
would  have  a  relatively  equal  weight  would  care  to  begin,  or 
dare  to  continue,  such  a  relationship  with  the  press.  An  ex- 
pression of  opinion  from  the  executive  head  of  a  great  nation 
is  lifted  by  the  very  fact  of  his  eminence  to  the  level  of  a 
policy,  a  monosyllable  swells  to  a  chapter  of  meaning,  a  nod 
of  the  head  may  have  the  force  of  a  verdict." 

Thus  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  names  a  group  of  measures  he 
would  like  to  see  Congress  approve,  it  immediately  is  pub- 
lished as  a  "must"  list  for  congressional  action  at  the  current 
session.  In  Mr.  Coolidge's  day,  a  mere  statement  of  approval 
of  a  pending  measure  was  interpreted  into  a  "lead"  that  he 
would  "battle"  it  through  Congress.  The  editorial  writers, 
dependent  on  the  reporters'  accounts,  further  inflate  the  presi- 
dential utterances  and  quite  often  the  reading  public  is 
seriously  misled. 

All  recent  Presidents  have  complained  about  this  overem- 
phasis and  speculation  by  newspapermen.  If  there  is  a  practi- 
cable remedy  it  has  not  yet,  to  my  knowledge,  been  advanced. 
To  be  successful,  it  would  have  to  satisfy  both  the  President 
and  the  press.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  become  increasingly  cau- 
tious in  his  talks,  especially  on  foreign  affairs.  He  has  the 
news  sense  of  a  managing  editor.  On  several  occasions,  after 
a  number  of  intervening  questions,  he  has  corrected  what 
might  have  been  a  false  impression. 

How  his  successor  will  deal  with  the  press  is  an  interesting 
subject  for  speculation,  but  wholly  academic.  The  next  Presi- 
dent will  make  his  own  rules,  and  will  develop  his  own 
technique,  and  if  he  wishes  he  can  abolish  the  meetings 
entirely. 
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Success  Stories— Work  Relief  Style 


IN  DECEMBER  1932,  A  DISCONSOLATE  YOUNG  MAN,  TWO  OR 
three  years  out  of  college,  sat  on  a  park  bench  and  watched 
his  big  toe  come  through  his  best  shoe,  while  he  tried  to 
screw  up  courage  to  apply  for  relief.  Two  years  later  he  was 
the  executive  head  of  an  insurance  enterprise  handling  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually,  working  in  close  conjunction  with 
important  medical  and  educational  institutions.  He,  himself, 
has  won  an  international  reputation  in  his  special  field.  His 
name  would  be  known  to  many  Survey  Graphic  readers. 

Only  a  few  of  his  associates  recall  that  in  December  1932 
he  had  been  just  another  mechanical  engineer  out  of  a  job. 
Then  a  week  before  Christmas  he  took  a  work  relief  job  col- 
lecting data  on  sickness  and  medical  care  received  by  public 
employes  and  relief  clients.  He  worked  well  and  made  valu- 
able suggestions  to  his  supervisors.  Then  he  became  project 
supervisor.  As  such  he  participated  in  conferences  attended 
not  only  by  social  workers  but  also  by  board  members  of 
philanthropic  institutions,  some  of  whom  in  their  private 
affairs  were  executives  of  big  business.  His  energies,  his  en- 
thusiasm, and  his  knowledge  of  his  subject,  to  which  work 
relief  had  introduced  him,  couldn't  help  impressing  anyone 
who  worked  with  him.  When  his  community  undertook  a 
new  type  of  quasi-philanthropic  insurance  for  which  his  proj- 
ect had  built  up  some  of  the  data  for  actuarial  use,  he  was 
drafted  by  the  sponsoring  group  because,  to  quote  his  board 
president,  "his  relief  experience  had  compressed  into  three 
years,  training  and  experience  that  could  seldom  have  been 
obtained  in  a  lifetime  of  ordinary  commercial  work."  Now 
he  has  gone  on  to  organize  a  similar  service  in  one  of  the 
largest  cities  in  the  country.  His  salary  is  at  least  $7500  a 
year  and  he  is  still  under  thirty. 

ALMOST  EVERY  ONE  OF  THIS  BOY'S  COLLEAGUES  ON  HIS  FIRST 
project  also  have  jobs  as  good  or  better  than  they  held  before 
1930.  Two  are  credit  managers  of  institutions  with  which 
their  project  employment  brought  them  into  contact.  Another 
is  business  manager  for  a  professional  society.  One  man  has 
become  comptroller  of  a  private  philanthropic  organization. 
Another  somewhat  younger  man  is  assistant  to  the  president 
of  a  nationally  known  food  products  company.  His  employer, 
who  is  also  on  the  board  of  several  social  agencies,  met  him 
when  he  explained  the  work  of  the  project  to  the  board  of 
one  agency  whose  cooperation  was  necessary. 

These  stories  stand  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  accepted  idea 
that  work  relief  is  a  degrading  experience,  that  it  saps  morale, 
and  that  initiative  goes  unrewarded  in  it. 

The  test  of  whether  or  not  work  relief  is  likely  to  be  con- 
ducted in  such  a  way  as  to  aid  its  workers,  rests  in  the  way 
projects  are  planned.  Although  work  relief  projects  should 
function  with  as  great  efficiency  as  many  business  enterprises 
— it  would  surprise  some  scoffers  if  they  knew  how  many 
projects  do — the  planning  of  wise  work  relief  measures  re- 
quires some  deviation  from  many  principles  of  ordinary 
business  management.  In  business,  the  first  step  is  to  lay 
out  the  job,  the  second  to  get  the  man  to  fill  the  job.  In 
work  relief,  the  starting  point  is  the  man  with  certain  occu- 
pational characteristics.  How  can  he  best  be  used?  The  jobs 
must  be  built  around  the  available  men. 

Effective  work  relief  differs  from  business  also  in  its  atti- 
tude toward  turnover.  Business  operations  are  put  out  of 
joint  if  men  resign  to  take  other  jobs.  Work  relief  is  discom- 
moded unless  men  are  quitting  constantly  to  accept  outside 
employment.  What  is  bad  business  practice  for  a  factory  or 
store  is  with  equal  logic  desirable  for  work  relief.  Failure 
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to  take  into  account  such  factors  as  these  in  planning  wor 
relief  is  just  as  serious  as  permitting  the  operation  of  frivolov 
projects,  overmanning  projects,  or  failing  to  equip  projec 
adequately  with  tools  and  supplies. 

THE  PROCESS  OF  FITTING  THE  JOB  TO  THE  MAN,  RATHER  THA 
trying  to  stretch  or  compress  the  man  into  the  contours  of  th 
job,  is  part  and  parcel  of  modern  personnel  theory.  Mar 
industrialists  believe  in  it.  Some  seek  to  practice  it.  But  tr 
industrial  or  commercial  use  of  this  approach  is  necessaril, 
limited.  Industry  hires  a  man  to  fill  a  given  job.  If  the  boss 
doesn't  think  he  fits  in,  he  just  isn't  hired.  If  a  man  falls 
down  on  his  job,  the  company  sometimes  will  try  to  find  a 
suitable  place  for  him  in  the  organization  before  they  fire 
him.  This  is  about  as  far  as  business  can  go.  Business  exists; 
to  make  money.  Most  businesses  have  functional  limitations. 
The  opportunities  for  building  jobs  around  individuals  are 
limited  to  the  things  that  are  within  the  purpose  of  a  particu- 
lar business  establishment.  A  retail  dress  shop  has  small  use 
for  a  potential  actuary.  Under  a  work  relief  system,  however, 
the  opportunities  for  experimentation  are  not  so  limited. 
These  stories  tell  how  work  relief  has  succeeded  when  the 
principles  basic  to  it  have  not  been  violated. 

THE    EMPLOYES   OF    A   PROJECT   INVOLVING   THE   PREPARATION    OF 

a  handbook  containing  legal  information  useful  for  social 
workers  have  had  interesting  later  careers.  One  young  lawyer 
on  the  project  became  interested  in  social  work.  He  was 
transferred  to  the  regular  payroll  of  the  relief  agency  as  a 
family  visitor  or  investigator.  Now  he  is  a  "G-man."  His 
legal  training  plus  his  experience  in  social  investigation 
equipped  him  for  this  new  type  of  police  work.  Another  law- 
yer who  handled  the  sections  of  the  handbook  dealing  with1 
marriage,  divorce,  and  inheritance  problems,  is  back  in  pri- 
vate practice.  He  gained  a  wide  acquaintance  in  the  chanc-' 
ery  courts  through  collecting  material  there  for  the  project. 
This  experience  enabled  him  to  specialize  in  divorce  cases 
and  he  is  now  rapidly  approaching  the  point  where  he  can 
qualify  as  a  referee  in  such  actions.  A  third  lawyer  has  also 
reestablished  his  own  office  and  is  frequently  cited  as  an 
expert  on  naturalization  and  immigration  law,  which  he 
studied  for  the  handbook. 

Perhaps  the  most  surprising  development  from  this  projecl 
was  the  experience  of  one  of  the  typists.  When  she  came  on 
the  project,  she  was  thoroughly  whipped.  Graduated  from 
college  in  the  early  1920s,  she  had  first  tried  teaching.  She 
lacked  the  temperament  needed  for  successful  teaching  anc 
broke  under  the  strain.  Next  she  took  a  job  in  a  department 
store.  That  wasn't  very  satisfactory  although  she  kept  it  foi 
several  years.  During  the  Christmas  rush  in  1929,  she  agair 
collapsed  and  lost  her  job.  Then  she  studied  stenography 
exhausting  her  savings  and  a  small  inheritance. 

Before  she  obtained  a  job,  emergency  relief  agencies  went 
springing  up  and  she  was  hired  as  a  family  visitor.  She  die 
fairly  well  with  her  families,  but  again  she  could  not  stanc 
the  nervous  pressure  and  had  to  stop  working.  By  the  tim< 
she  was  assigned  to  this  project,  she  was  acutely  aware  o: 
being  a  failure  in  three  types  of  work.  She  was  totally  greer 
and  not  specially  competent  as  a  typist,  but  she  developed  ; 
knack  for  translating  legal  terminology  into  everyday  prose: 
She  was  relieved  of  her  duties  as  a  typist  and  assigned  tc 
editorial  work.  The  handbook  was  published.  It  was  enthusi 
astically  received  in  the  social  work  profession.  She  waa 
helped  to  find  work  in  a  publishing  company.  She  is  happyi 
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far  happier  than  she  could  ever  have  been  as  a  teacher  or 
social  worker.  To  a  large  extent,  she  controls  the  tempo  of 
her  work.  She  has  lost  her  baffled,  discontented  look.  She  is 
an  assured,  successful  professional  woman.  Work  relief  did 
this  for  her. 

The  number  of  work  relief  employes  who  have  proven 
their  merit  and  gone  on  to  regular  governmental  employ- 
j  ment,  can  hardly  be  estimated.  At  least  two  heads  of  state 
relief  organizations  commenced  their  careers  in  the  public 
assistance  field  on  work  relief  jobs.  When  first  employed  they 
were  as  destitute  as  any  pick-swingers  on  a  street  maintenance 
program. 

MORE  TYPICAL  IS  THE  CASE  OF  A   YOUNG   MAN,  GRADUATED   FROM 

college  in  1935,  who  was  assigned  to  a  project  tabulating 
juvenile  court  records.  He  had  been  planning  to  teach,  but 
like  so  many  would-be  teachers  in  the  1930s,  he  could  not 
find  an  opening.  Juvenile  court  work  appealed  to  him.  From 
the  project  he  was  able  to  observe  the  inner  workings  of  the 
court.  As  a  result,  he  was  in  a  very  favorable  situation  when 
civil  service  examinations  were  held  for  a  vacancy  in  the 
probation  service.  He  received  his  appointment.  His  salary  is 
approximately  the  same  as  he  would  be  receiving  if  he  had 
obtained  a  teaching  post  immediately  upon  graduation  and 
had  received  the  usual  periodic  increases. 

A  one  time  bank  clerk  with  a  Brownie  camera  as  a  hobby 
has  found  a  totally  unanticipated  good  future  through  work 
relief.  He  worked  on  a  cataloguing  project  in  a  museum.  He 
took  a  few  pictures  which  were  used  in  the  museum  report. 
Now  he  is  an  assistant  curator  in  the  museum,  and  is  an 
authority  frequently  consulted  in  art  photography  and  in  the 
photographic  reproduction  of  art  objects. 

ANOTHER  CASE  HISTORY  is  THAT  OF  A  HIGHSCHOOL  GRADUATE  WHO 
was  a  grocery  clerk  in  1930.  He  lost  his  job  when  changing 
population  movements  caused  his  employer  to  close  the  store. 
He  was  ultimately  employed  by  the  relief  authorities  as,  an 
inventory  clerk  on  a  clothing  repair  project.  He  was  steadily 
promoted  and  when  the  federal  government  commenced 
widespread  distribution  of  farm  surpluses,  he  was  put  in 
charge  of  a  warehouse  in  his  state.  His  contact  with  social 
problems  and  the  problems  of  personnel  management  led 
him  to  attend  college  at  night.  Relief  officials  recommended 
him  when  they  heard  of  an  opening  in  the  personnel  depart- 
ment of  a  nationally-known  industry,  the  head  of  which  also 
served  on  the  relief  board.  He  got  the  job,  which  suddenly 
acquired  new  importance  after  the  passage  of  the  Wagner 
labor  relations  act.  Now  he  is  a  highly-paid  industrial  rela- 
tions expert.  He  serves  on  state  committees  dealing  with 
important  public  problems.  If  he  had  stayed  in  the  grocery 
business,  at  best  he  probably  would  be  a  store  manager  now. 

IT  MIGHT  BE  ARGUED  THAT  THESE  ARE  EXCEPTIONAL  CASES,  THAT 

these  men  and  women  had  the  traditional  American  capacity 
for  success  against  odds.  Perhaps  they  are  lucky,  but  against 
this  may  be  set  the  fact  that  they  had  not  been  successful 
until  they  went  on  work  relief.  They  had  been  driven  by 
economic  necessity  to  accept  what  jobs  they  could  get  if  they 
could  even  find  a  job.  They  had  never  had  a  real  chance  to 
express  themselves.  Through  the  work  relief  system  of  build- 
ing jobs  around  the  individual  on  the  basis  of  his  skills  and 
interests,  their  capacities  were  revealed.  They  then  were  able 
to  cash  in  on  their  proven  aptitudes  in  a  way  they  might 
never  otherwise  have  been  able  to  do. 

This  article  should  not  be  construed  as  a  blanket  lauda- 
tion of  America's  experience  with  work  relief  since  1930. 
On  the  contrary,  these  examples  of  what  can  be  done  through 
work  relief  merely  serve  to  lighten  the  general  darkness. 
The  potentialities  of  work  relief  for  vocational  retraining  and 
guidance  have  been,  to  put  it  mildly,  less  than  fully  realized. 
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So  stupendous  is  the  cultural 
transformation  at  work  today 
that  only  three  previous  eras 
of  human  experience  com- 
pare with  it.  At  the  same  time, 
we  seek  to  control  the  new 
empire  of  machines  with 
social  ideas  and  institutions 
that  date  somewhere  between 
the  Stone  Age  and  1750.  What 
are  the  key  problems  that 
spring  from  this  unspanned 
gulf?  How  can  we  master 
them? 

To  understand  today's  social 
questions  clearly,  to  discuss 
them    convincingly    and    to 
think  originally,  you  will 
want  this  monumental  work 
by  Dr.  Barnes.  In  logical  se- 
quence are  discussions  of 
such  varied  problems  as  Prop- 
aganda,   Taxes,    Crime,    In- 
dustrial Warfare,  Unemploy- 
i  ment.  Depressions,  The  Race 
\  Problem,  Prostitution,  Revo- 
lution in  Country  Life,  Sex 
Problems,  Poverty,  Relief  and 
the  other  crises  in  society's 
transition.  The  complete  pic- 
i  t  u  re  is  succinctly,  graphically, 
Ireadably  presented. 

HOOO  pp.  $5  at  bookstores 
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Carrots  from  California 


ON  THE  STEINBECK  TRAIL 


by  ALFRED  FRIENDLY 


WHEN  YOU  DRIVE  TO  THE  IMPERIAL  VALLEY  FROM  ANY  DIREC- 
tion  you  follpw  a  road  leading  for  miles  across  the  scorched 
sagebrush  desert.  By  the  time  the  monotony  of  sand,  rocks 
and  dry  gullies  has  become  unbearable,  when  heat  waves 
have  made  your  eyes  burn  and  your  head  ache,  you  will  sud- 
denly come  into  the  verdant  garden  which  is  the  Valley.  At 
first  you  will  think  it  a  mirage — there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  this  part  of  the  desert,  and  no  other,  should  blossom 
like  a  rose,  with  section  after  section  of  carefully  cultivated 
melon,  lettuce  and  carrot  rows,  with  pea  fields  and  cotton 
patches. 

But  after  you  remember  that  land  which  grows  sagebrush 
will  grow  anything,  provided  only  it  has  moisture,  and  that 
the  water  from  the  Colorado  River  has  been  brought  into 
this  area  by  a  tremendous  canal,  you  will  understand.  You 
can  see,  too,  from  the  few  arid  and  still  sagebrush  covered 
patches  of  land  lying  above  the  level  of  the  ditches  which  en- 
mesh the  Valley  in  a  huge  gridiron,  what  the  whole  county 
must  have  been  like  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  before  the 
great  irrigation  project  was  developed. 

I  arrived  in  the  Valley  a  little  after  noon  and  made  my  way 
along  the  portico-covered  sidewalks  of  the  town  to  a  state 
relief  office.  Although  it  was  February  the  electric  fan  in  the 
director's  cubicle  was  welcome  after  the  burning  sun  outside. 
The  county  director  himself  was  none  too  cool,  even  in  shirt- 
sleeves. He  was  young  and  friendly. 

"What's  the  low-down  on  the  Imperial  Valley?"  I  asked. 

"It's  fairly  simple,"  the  director  explained.  "Half  a  dozen 
big  produce  corporations,  with  headquarters  on  the  eastern 
seaboard  or  in  the  Middlewest,  own  some  of  the  land  and 
have  contracts  with  the  owners  of  the  rest  of  it  to  handle 
their  produce.  The  big  fellows  have  the  packing  sheds  and 
hire  the  crews  to  do  the  sorting,  cleaning  and  packing  in  ice. 
They  ship  out  carload  after  carload  of  pre-season  peas,  mel- 
ons, carrots  and  lettuce.  Everything  that  grows  here  is  irri- 
gated. It's  the  one  place  I  know  where  the  farmers  don't 
want  rain.  Rain  spoils  their  plans;  they  can  get  what  water 
they  need  out  of  the  ditches  exactly  when  and  how  they  want 
it." 

"It's  also  the  one  place  I  know,"  I  said,  "where  industrial 
organization  seems  to  be  applied  to  agriculture.  Imperial 
Valley  produce  we  buy  in  the  East  is  pretty  good  and  almost 
as  cheap  as  the  same  vegetables  would  be  in  season.  Maybe 
the  system  here  is  the  answer  to  the  farm  problem." 

The  director's  laugh  was  not  a  pleasant  one. 

"God  forbid,"  he  said.  "You  get  cheap  vegetables  because 
there  are  just  about  five  times  as  many  stoop  laborers  here 
as  there  are  jobs  for  them.  I  don't  know  how  many  itinerant 
farm  workers  are  in  the  Valley  now,  because  there  aren't 
any  figures  available.  But  I  do  know  that  the  crop  curtail- 
ment program  forced  thousands  of  Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and 
Texas  sharecroppers  off  their  land  and  it  seems  as  if  most 
of  'em  came  here. 

"The  Mex  work  the  carrots  and  lettuce,  while  the  colored 
boys  are  best  in  the  melon  patches — they  can  spot  a  ripe  one 
like  nobody  else  on  earth.  The  Negroes  and  Mex  work  on 
after  April  when  most  of  the  white  laborers  have  to  get  out 
on  account  of  the  heat.  The  whites  work  mostly  in  the  pea 
fields.  Besides  those,  there's  a  small  scattering  of  rag-tops — 
Hindus." 

"How   about   Japs?" 

"Too  smart  to  work  in  the  fields.  Quite  a  few  own  land, 
though." 

"How  much  is  stoop  labor  paid  in  a  day?" 


"Almost  everything  is  piece  rate  here.  A  Mex,  working 
ten  hours,  can  make  $2  at  pulling  and  tying  carrots,  but  he 
has  to  go  like  hell.  In  the  pea  fields  it's  a  penny  a  pound, 
white  man  is  good  if  he  can  pick  more  than  two  hundre 
pounds  a  day.  Other  wages  are  about  the  same. 

"But  it  isn't  the  wage  rate  alone  that's  so  bad,"  he  cor 
tinued.  "A  big  Mexican  family,  all  working  in  the  fields, 
earn  ten  bucks  a  day.  But  they'll  work  ten  days  and  the 
have  nothing  to  do  for  maybe  two  months.  There  are  whiti 
families  here  who've  been  lying  around  for  six  weeks  waiting 
for  work  in  the  pea  fields.  And  peas  won't  be  ripe  for  tv 
more  weeks.  A  smart  fruit  tramp — I  mean  one  who  figure 
out  a  route  starting  in  the  winter  with  grapefruit  at  Yuri 
working  here  in  February  and  March,  then  on  up  to  Bakers 
field  for  haying,  in  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Valley 
during  the  summer  thinning  and  picking  fruit,  and  taking  in 
the  harvest  and  the  apple  orchards  in  the  Northwest  in  th 
fall — he  can  earn  maybe  $500  a  year,  but  he'll  probably  ge 
nearer  $300.  If  he  can  find  ninety  days  of  work  he'll 
lucky." 

My  informant  yawned  and  put  his  feet  on  his  desk  in 
gesture  of  resignation. 

He  went  on,  "The  big  boys  got  'em  coming  and  going 
They  can  get  away  with  low  wages  and  they  can  pay  lov 
prices  for  the  crops  they  contract  for  in  advance.  The  work 
ers  aren't  organized,  and  the  small  growers  aren't  organiz 
The  packers  and  distributors  are  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  ar 
they  know  it." 

I  SAID,  "WHY  CAN'T  A  FEW  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  GROWERS  CE 
together  and  set  up  their  own  packing  shed  and  do  their  own 
marketing?" 

"Yeah,  some  lettuce  growers  tried  that,"  he  replied,  "one 
But  it  costs  a  lot  to  build  a  shed  and  put  in  the  equipment 
Once  they  were  set  up  the  best  they  could  hope  for  was 
total  shipment  of  less  than  five  carloads  in  the  course  of  tl: 
season.  The  poor  saps  loaded  up  their  first  car  and  sent  it 
to  Cincinnati  where  the  market  looked  good.  So  the  big 
just  diverted  two  of  their  cars,  already  rolling,  to  the  Cin 
cinnati  market,  which  they  efficiently  shot  to  hell.  Since  let- 
tuce is  perishable  the  independents  couldn't  send  their 
anywhere  else  and  just  had  to  take  what  they  could  ge 
which  was  almost  nothing.  Of  course  the  big  distributors 
stood  a  loss,  too,  on  their  cars,  but  that  was  just  a  fraction  of 
their  yearly  output.  The  independents  saw  one  fifth  of  their 
year's  work  vanish  into  thin  air.  They  never  tried  it  again. 

"Take  a  look  at  one  of  the  pea  camps  if  you  want  to  see 
how  it  works  out.  Conditions  of  the  poor  devils  working  in 
the  company-owned  fields  are  bad  enough,  but  they  aren't 
in  a  class  with  what  goes  on  in  the  desert  camp." 

I  asked  what  he  meant  by  desert  camps  and  he  explained 
the  distinction  by  telling  me  how  the  first  itinerant  workers 
who  come  into  the  Valley  head  for  the  camps  provided  by 
the  companies  on  their  own  fields.  While  they  may  have  to 
wait  a  long  time,  these  more  fortunate  itinerants  are  at  least 
sure  of  some  work.  The  companies  maintain  some  small  pre- 
tense of  sanitation  in  the  way  of  a  couple  of  clap-trap  privies 
per  camp.  Later  arrivals  to  the  Valley,  however,  camp  nearby, 
hoping  to  find  work  even  though  the  labor  quotas  of  the  com- 
panies are  already  filled. 

"The  only  drinking  water  in  the  camps,"  the  director  went 
on,  "comes  from  the  irrigation  ditches.  It's  a  deep  coffee 
brown  in  color.  Some  of  the  families  rig  up  a  filter  out  of 
sand  and  charcoal,  but  most  of  them  just  take  the  water  out 
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of  the  canals,  let  it  settle  in  gasoline  drums,  and  drink  it  off. 
And,  of  course,  the  canals  serve  not  only  as  the  water  mains 
but  also  as  the  sewers." 

He  took  his  feet  off  the  desk,  placed  his  hands  far  across 
it  and  leaned  over,  close  to  me. 

"Listen,"  he  said.  "Six  days  ago,  a  case  of  spinal  menin- 
I  gitis  broke  out  in  one  of  those  desert  camps.  I  called  up  the 
>  county  board  of  health  and  told  them  not  to  hesitate  about 
quarantining  the  camp." 

"Those  fellows  said  they  couldn't  spare  the  guards  to 
patrol  a  quarantined  camp.  So  they  quarantined  only  two 
tents — the  one  where  the  case  broke  out,  and  the  one  next 
it.  But  the  mother  of  the  kid  who  came  down  with  spinal 
meningitis  is  in  the  family  way  and  every  woman  in  the 
whole  camp  has  been  trotting  in  and  out  of  her  tent,  helping 
1  with  her  cooking.  So  far  there's  been  no  epidemic,  but  we've 
got  our  fingers  crossed." 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  I  left  the  office.  As  I 
went  out,  the  director  called  after  me. 

"Next  time  you  eat  some  of  our  carrots,"  he  yelled,  "be 
sure  and  wash  'em  off  well.  There's  a  lot  of  sweat  on  'em." 


THE  COLUMBIA  FLOWS  TO  THE  LAND 

(Continued  from  page  445) 


people.  Providing  essential  services  for  these  people  will  be 
another  200,000  men  and  women  in  towns  throughout  the 
irrigated  area.  The  National  Resources  Committee  wants  this 
to  be  a  model  region.  Schools,  streets,  sewage  systems,  hos- 
pitals, recreational  centers  and  transportation  facilities  will  be 
carefully  arranged  and  planned.  Substandard  districts  in  the 
towns  will  be  prevented  if  it  is  humanly  possible  to  do  so. 
Over  maps  and  charts  in  Portland,  technicians  and  social 
scientists  of  the  Resources  Committee  are  studying  the  pre- 
liminaries of  this  task. 

Yakima  has  been  a  testing  laboratory  for  what  may  occur 
on  a  larger  scale  at  Grand  Coulee.  In  1910  there  were  55,000 
people  on  the  Coulee  lands  and  78,000  in  the  Yakima  Valley. 
A  few  years  ago  Yakima  had  a  population  of  115,000;  the 
Coulee  lands,  38,000.  People  in  the  Yakima  Valley  spend  for 
manufactured  goods  from  the  East  a  sum  three  fourths  the 
value  of  our  annual  export  trade  with  Brazil.  What  will  be 
the  result  when  three  times  the  area  of  the  Yakima  project 
is  criss-crossed  with  canals  in  which  Columbia  River  water 
swirls  and  flows?  Yakima  was  desolate  once.  It  still  bears 
the  mark  of  the  past.  The  desert  stretches  up  to  the  peach 
orchards.  Spots  of  land  not  watered  are  pocked  with  sage- 
brush. The  irrigation  ditches  that  tap  the  Yakima  River  are 
the  line  of  demarcation;  they  separate  Canaan  from  the 
wastes. 

Frequently  the  advances  of  a  planned  society  confer  impor- 
tant benefits  upon  the  instrumentalities  of  capitalism.  While 
the  power  companies  writhed  as  Bonneville  Dam  was  con- 
structed, the  Union  Pacific  bolstered  its  freight  revenues  haul- 
ing vast  quantities  of  material  for  the  project.  On  the  Grand 
Coulee  lands,  the  franchise  values  of  the  Northern  Pacific, 
Great  Northern,  and  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  &  Pacific 
will  be  increased  $7  million.  For  the  whole  region,  develop- 
ment of  the  1,200,000  acres  of  land  will  stack  an  additional 
$26,015,000  on  the  worth  of  railroad  franchises.  Dr.  Walter 
E.  Packard  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  believes  the 
railroads  and  other  groups  to  be  benefited  should  assist  the 
farmers  in  retiring  the  cost  of  the  enterprise.  Why  should 
the  men  tilling  the  soil  carry  the  burden  alone?  "The  rail- 
roads, the  cities  in  the  vicinity,  food  distributors  and  middle- 
men will  be  aided  materially  by  Grand  Coulee,"  says  Dr. 
Packard.  "They  should  help  amortize  the  government's  in- 
vestment there." 

(Continued  on  page  462) 
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ENJOY  SUMMER 

IN  THE  CITY 

The  friendliness  of  a  club  with  hotel  comforts  .  .  . 
Large,  airy,  outside  rooms ;  semi-private  bath  .  . '.  Swim- 
ming pool,  terraced  roofs,  libraries,  lounges  .  .  .  Breezy 
dining  room  with  river  views — Breakfast  25c,  dinner  55c 
up.  No  tipping. 


$7-$10  weekly 
Write   for  folder 


$1.50  daily 
Reservations  by  mail 
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CHRISTODORA  HOUSE  CLUB  RESIDENCE 

601  B.  9th  St.  (Tompkins  Square).  Tel.  ALgonquin  4-8400 


RICHARD  WATTS,  JR.,  SAYS— 

"It  seems  to  me  that  not  enough  has  been  said  of  the  new 
edition  of  'Pins  and  Needles,'  and,  in  particular,  of  its  most 
brilliant  new  number,  'The  Red  Mikado.'  That  'Red 
Mikado'  is  nothing  short  of  wonderful,  the  wittiest  and  most 
hilarious  burlesque  since  the  classic  days  of  the  Cohan 
Revues  and  the  best  fifteen  minutes  of  parody  within  the 
theatregoing  memory  of  living  man." 

—N.   Y.  Herald-Tribune,  May  14,  1939. 

PINS  %  NEEDLES 

Music  and  Lyrics  by  HAROLD  J.  ROME.  Directed  by 
ROBERT  H.  GORDON. 

Labor  Stage,  39th  St.  and  6th  Ave.  BRyant  9-1163 

Mats.  Wed.  and  Sat.  2:40— 55c,  $1.10  and  $1.65 

Eves.  8:40— $1.10,   $1.65,   $2.20 
MAIL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED 


FEDERAL    THEATRE    PROJECT    FOR    NEW    YORK    CITY 


SING    FOR    YOUR    SUPPER 

A   Musical  Revue 

ADELPHI    THEATRE,  54th  St.   E.  of  7th   Av. 
Circle  7-7582 Eveningt  »1   8:30.   28e.$I.IO 

THE  LIFE  and  DEATH  of  AN  AMERICAN 

A    Dramatic  Biography  by   Geo.   Sklar 
MAXINE    ELLIOTT'S   THEATRE,  39th   St.,    E.   of    B'way. 
Eves.    (Exc.    Moo.)    8:40,    25c-$l.lO  Sat     Mat.   2:40,   25c-83e 

P I NOCC H I O  Dramatized  by  Yasha  Frank 

RITZ   THEATRE.    48th  St.   W.   of    Broadway 

Circle    6-1361 
Eves.    (Ext.    Men.)    8:45.  25c-83c  Saturday   Matinee  2:45,    l5t-55« 


WORKS   PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 


WHAT! 

...  NO  SOCIAL  SIGNIFICANCE? 

Definitely  not  at  the 
CHERRY  LANE  THEATRE 

the   100-year  old  playhouse  in  the  heart  of  Greenwich 
Village,  where  the  dime-novel  thriller 

"RESERVE  TWO  FOR  MURDER" 

is  now  playing.    A  "MUST"  for  all   New  Yorkers  and 
those  seeing  the  Fair. 

Nightly  at  8:40  Popular  Prices 

Take    I.R.T.    subway    to    Sheridan    Square,    walk    three 

blocks  south  to 

38  Commerce  Street       •       Phone  CAnal  6-9042 
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How  can  I  cut  the 
cost  of  driving  my  car? 


These  booklets  tell  many  ways 
to  save  on  gas,  oil  and  tires 


Do  you  want  to  cut  your  gaso- 
line and  oil  costs  15'  c  to  25%? 
Do  you  want  to  get  greater 
mileage  and  safety  for  your  tire 
dollars?  These  Better  Buyman- 
ship  booklets  will  tell  you  how. 
They  contain  important  facts 
every  car  owner  should  know 
to  get  the  greatest  value  for  his 
operating  dollar. 

Facts  that  save  money 

Do  you  know,  for  instance,  how 
you  can  tell  the  most  econom- 
ical gasoline  for  your  car?  What 
priced  oils  give  you  the  best 
buys  for  your  money?  How  far 
can  you  safely  drive  between 
changes?  Is  price  an  accurate 
guide  to  tire  quality?  Is  a  rear 
tire  blow-out  less  serious  than 


a  front  tire  blow-out?  How  fast 
does  high-speed  driving  shorten 
tire  life? 

These  impartial  booklets 
give  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions and  many  others.  They 
were  written  by  an  automotive 
engineer  in  consultation  with 
leading  technicians.  You  will 
find  them  practical,  dependable 
guides  to  getting  the  most  serv- 
ice for  the  money  spent. 

Stamp  brings  booklets 

Household  Finance  has  pub- 
lished these  booklets  as  part  of 
its  consumer  education  pro- 
gram. You  may  obtain  both 
booklets  for  a  3c  stamp  to  cover 
the  mailing  cost.  Why  not  send 
for  them  now? 


See  Household's  interesting  exhibit  "Stretching  Your  Dollar" 
at  the  New  York  World's  Fair 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

CORPORATION  and  Subsidiaries 

Headquarters:  919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

"Doctor  of  Family  Finances'' 

...on*  of  Amtrica'i  loading  family  finance  organizations  with  241  branch*!  in  153  citi«t 


Research  Dept.  SG-7,  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  CORPORATION 
919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  "Gasoline  and  Oil"  and  "Automobile 
Tires."  I  enclose  3c  stamp  to  cover  mailing  cost. 

Name 

Address 

City 
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THE  COLUMBIA  FLOWS  TO  THE  LAND 

(Continued  from  page  461) 


The  lands  to  be  reclaimed  at  Grand  Coulee,  an  area  twice 
the  size  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  will  not  be  developed 
at  one  fell  swoop.  Approximately  150,000  acres  will  be  ready 
for  settlement  in  1943.  Each  year  thereafter  about  50,000 
additional  acres  will  be  colonized.  This  gradual  process  is 
irksome  to  some  of  the  people  in  the  national  capital.  Even 
if  all  the  Coulee  lands  were  ready  now,  Secretary  Ickes  says 
they  could  take  care  of  only  half  the  farm  families  force 
out  of  the  Dust  Bowl  since  1934.  "Almost  all  the  drought 
immigrants,"  declares  the  Farm  Security  Administration, 
"could,  under  favorable  farming  conditions  and  with  ade- 
quate assistance,  once  again  become  self-supporting." 

All  this  brings  up  one  question  about  New  Deal  econ- 
nomics.  Why  is  the  government  curtailing  crop  production 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  and  adding  1,200,000  acres  of 
crop  lands  in  another?  The  late  Paul  Y.  Anderson,  brilliant 
Pulitzer  Prize  correspondent  for  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times, 
asked  this  at  a  Hyde  Park  press  conference  after  the  Presi- 
dent's 1937  transcontinental  journey.  Mr.  Roosevelt  grinned 
amiably  and  made  no  direct  reply.  Obviously,  inconsistencies 
constantly  confront  any  program  which  limits  food  produc- 
tion while  people  are  in  need.  But  Grand  Coulee  will  grow 
only  negligible  quantities  of  the  four  crops  which  present  the 
most  aggravating  surpluses:  corn,  cotton,  wheat  and  tobacco. 
With  Yakima  as  a  standard  for  measurement,  the  princip 
products  at  Grand  Coulee  will  be  alfalfa,  fruits  and  vege 
tables.  The  country  has  not  yet  plowed  under  pears  or  straw- 
berries or  tomatoes  or  peas  or  forage  for  hungry  livestock. 

The  Far  West  needs  more  farm  lands.  The  region  is  no 
agriculturally  self-sustaining.  Nor  has  it  sufficient  manufac- 
turing. It  is  literally  a  colonial  empire  for  the  East.  Its  raw 
materials  are  taken  from  the  ground  and  shipped  across  the 
continent  to  be  processed.  It  is  a  long  way  from  the  markets 
for  the  things  it  grows  and  a  long  way  from  the  industries 
which  make  the  things  it  buys.  There  is  even  a  serious  trans- 
portation problem.  Trains  and  ships  leaving  the  Northwest 
carry  timber,  minerals  and  other  bulky  material.  They  come 
back   with    manufactured    merchandise    which    requires    in-J 
finitely  less  room;  thus  the  returning  carriers  are  inadequately 
loaded.   The   balance  of  trade   in   the   Northwest   is  out  of 
kilter.   A  study   by  the  National   Resources  Committee  has 
shown  that  the  area  exists  mainly  by  exploiting  its  physic 
resources.  Forests  are  gutted,  mines  cleaned  out  and  streams- 
fished  to  the  last  salmon  egg.  Much  of  this  raw  material  iJ 
exported  across  the  Continental   Divide  to  be  manufactured. 


A  mute  story  of  the  past  in  the  drylands  of  the  Northwest 
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i  lumberjack  in  Oregon  cuts  down  a  Douglas  fir;  the  lum- 
er  is  sent  to  Michigan  to  be  made  into  a  table;  the  lumber- 
ick  buys  the  table  for  his  house;  the  lumber  has  had  a 
jund-trip  almost  across  the  continent.  A  wheat  rancher  in 
ic  Idaho  hills  sells  his  crop;  it  is  shipped  to  Battle  Creek 
r  Chicago  and  made  into  cereal;  the  farmer  buys  a  package 
E  the  cereal  at  the  village  store  for  his  breakfast. 
Commerce  between  the  regions  is  desirable.  The  vast 
nount  of  goods  purchased  from  the  East  is  one  of  the  rea- 
ms used  to  justify  federal  reclamation  undertakings.  But 
•me  sort  of  balance  is  necessary;  a  region  cannot  realize  its 
ill  potentialities  as  long  as  its  natural  resources  are  ex- 
acted and  then  processed  elsewhere.  A  man  never  gets  any- 
here  selling  logs  and  buying  back  chiffonniers. 
Grand  Coulee  will  help  to  make  the  Northwest  more  self- 
istaining  agriculturally.  The  vast  treasure-trove  of  hydro- 
ectricity  tapped  may  also  result  in  the  manufacturing  the 
gion  is  seeking.  Representative  Charles  H.  Leavy  of  Wash- 
gton  has  pointed  out  that  not  far  from  Grand  Coulee,  in 
e  highlands  of  Idaho,  the  government  owns  public  domain 
staining  6,600,000,000  tons  of  raw  phosphate.  The  North- 
est  has  91  percent  of  all  the  phosphate  rock  in  the  country; 
lese  beds  have  been  penetrated  only  superficially.  Idaho's 
iw  phosphate  developed  by  Grand  Coulee's  electricity  might 
eate  a  supply  of  fertilizer  which  would  renovate  farming 
I  America.  There  are  other  possibilities.  The  cheapest  power 
ites  in  the  nation  will  result  in  the  widespread  use  of  elec- 
lic  ranges,  heaters  and  freezing  units.  The  Northwest  will 
red  this  equipment.  The  mountains  contain  rich  deposits 
l  bauxite,  the  source  of  aluminum;  this  process  requires 
lige  blocks  of  electricity. 

Already  the  transmission  lines  from  Bonneville  Dam  stretch 
ier  the  frontier.  Those  from  Grand  Coulee  will  be  con- 
ructed  soon.  Whatever  industries  are  established  in  the 
blumbia  Basin  as  a  consequence  of  these  projects  will  prob- 
ity be  decentralized;  they  will  not  be  concentrated  in 
Owded  urban  areas,  where  the  perils  of  slums  and  tene- 
lents  are  omnipresent.  At  Bonneville,  in  1937,  the  President 
sid  new  manufacturing  units  should  be  spread  out  over  the 
hole  area.  Lewis  Mumford  seconded  this  recommendation 
Bt  year.  Factories  in  the  hinterlands  along  the  surging  Co- 
Imbia,  rather  than  jammed  wall  to  wall  in  Portland  or 
Battle?  And  why  not?  What  would  be  so  unorthodox  about 
rery  worker  having  his  acre  or  so  of  peas  and  beans  back 
[  the  house,  as  an  anchor  to  windward  if  the  work  should 
t'e  out? 

nThe  desperate  need  of  the  Northwest  for  new  farm  lands 
id  new  industries  has  produced  a  curious  distinction  be- 
leen  the  nation's  two  seaboards.  In  New  England,  the  Re- 
pblicans  are  denouncing  the  dam-building  program  of  the 
meral  government.  Along  the  swift  Columbia,  just  the  op- 
pite  situation  prevails.  Senator  McNary  of  Oregon,  the 
Bpublican  minority  leader,  was  the  principal  sponsor  of 
fjnneville.  The  Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  a  spe- 
ijl  department  to  promote  Grand  Coulee.  Every  Republican 
mator  and  Congressman  from  the  Northwest  is  supporting 
I  bill  to  construct  a  new  dam  on  the  Columbia  at  Umatilla 
Ipids.  The  Republican  Spokesman-Review  of  Spokane  and 
f  Oregonian  of  Portland  frequently  issue  special  sections 
Ifing  of  progress  on  the  federal  dams  in  their  localities. 
Indeed,  the  most  conservative  forces  in  the  Northwest  ap- 
f>ve  what  is  taking  place.  Senator  Rufus  Holman  of  Ore- 
in,  supporter  of  that  state's  anti-labor  law,  continually  urges 
pension  of  the  program  started  at  Bonneville  and  Grand 
liulee.  Yakima  County  is  the  nucleus  of  a  vast  public  de- 
wopment  in  land  usage.  Yet  Yakima  voted  decisively  last 
•lumn  for  the  Washington  initiative  measure  restricting  the 
•  ivities  of  organized  labor.  So  did  the  counties  located  in 
I|L-  heart  of  the  Coulee  lands,  the  counties  which  have  ac- 
(Con tinned  on  page  464) 
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It's  July 
in  "Tenement-Town 


Summer  beats  down.  Sticky,  sweltering  heat.  More  dirty  clothes. 
Bigger  washes.  Yes,  it's  July  in  "Tenement-Town." 

If  life  there  were  a  little  easier,  you'd  find  the  housewives  more 
willing  to  better  their  home  conditions.  And  that's  where  Fels-Naptha 
can  often  lend  a  hand.  For  Fels-Naptha  brings  extra  help  to  do  more 
washing  and  cleaning  with  less  work  and  effort. 

Fels-Naptha  brings  the  extra,  help  of  good  golden  soap  and  plenty 
of  naptha.  Two  lively  cleaners  working  briskly  together— loosening 
stubborn  grime  without  hard  rubbing— getting  things  fresh  and  clean 
even  in  cool  water.  And  that's  important  in  "Tenement-Town." 


FELS-NAPTHA 

The  Golden  Bar  with  the  Clean  Naptha  Odor 
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YALE  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

A  Profession  for  the  College  Woman 

Thirty-two  months'  course  provides  intensive  and  basic  experi- 
ence in  the  various  branches  of  nursing.  Leads  to  degree  of 
Master  of  Nursing.  A  Bachelor's  degree  in  arts,  science  or 
philosophy  from  a  college  of  approved  standing  is  required  for 
admission.  For  catalogue  address 

The  Dean,  Yale  School  of  Nursing,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


FATHER    COUGHLIN: 

PRIEST  AND   POLITICIAN 

Don't  miss  our  Bulletin  on  this  amazing  phenomenon.  Be 
among  the  first  to  have  factual  and  unprejudiced  revelations 
and  analyses  of  this  and  other  powerful  propagandas.  Join  the 
Institute  and  receive  its  regular  Bulletins  plus  Special  Studies  for 
personal  use,  lectures  and  group  and  club  discussions. 
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RESORTS 


RELAX  WITH  PEOPLE  WHOSE  COMPANY 
YOU'LL   ENJOY 

Rambling,  200-year-old,  modernized  farmhouse  oper- 
ated by  author  and  wife.  1,000  feet  elevation,  800 
acred  pine  forest  under  New  Hampshire  benign  Ml. 
Kearsarge.  Bountiful  table  featuring  home-baked 
breads  and  farm  products.  Game,  fishing.  Sports  and 
forest  trails  for  strolling  or  hiking.  Lake  with 
quarter-mile  sandy  beach  nearby.  90  miles  from 
Boston,  250  miles  from  New  York.  $15  week  up. 

EATON   GRANGE,  Warner,  N.  H. 


HERE  YOU 
WILL  FIND 

CHARM, 
QUIET    AND 
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OF  FOOD. 


Relax  In  this  charmine  old  Colonial  Inn. 
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the  large  rooms  —  each  one  individually 
furnished  with  authentic  antique*  .  .  . 
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Promotion  Service,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
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cepted  so  enthusiastically  the  principle  of  public  power  and 
government  responsibility  for  submarginal  farming  areas. 
Grant  County,  for  example,  voted  for  the  anti-labor  bill  and 
also  for  a  People's  Utility  District  to  replace  the  Washington 
Water  Power  Company.  Approval  in  the  Northwest  of  the 
New  Deal's  premier  public  works  project  has  not  meant,  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  approval  of  the  New  Deal's 
attitude  toward  labor  unions. 

Maybe  there  is  a  reason  for  this  which  is  neither  social  nor 
economic.  Perhaps  it  lies  in  the  human  love  for  magnitude 
and  heroic  deeds.  About  Grand  Coulee  there  is  a  universality 
of  appeal  which  no  one  can  resist.  The  biggest  structure  on 
the  planet;  making  the  desert  bloom;  orchards  where  now 
sagebrush  grows;  power  on  the  last  frontier;  the  final  wilder- 
ness reclaimed.  These  are  phrases  and  objectives  and  aspira- 
tions which  find  acceptance  among  men  of  widely  conflicting 
faiths.  Secretary  Ickes  has  gathered  inspiration  at  the  foot  of 
the  towering  bulwark,  and  so  has  Caret  Garrett  of  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post.  The  crown  prince  of  Sweden  was  silent 
a  moment  as  he  viewed  the  barrier  and  the  tunnels  and  the 
arid  hills  in  the  distance,  and  so  •  was  Professor  Harold  J. 
Laski. 

There  it  is  across  the  river  of  which  Thomas  Jefferson 
dreamed — Grand  Coulee!  Millions  of  tons  of  concrete,  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  steel:  a  monument  of  our  time,  the  mightiest 
rampart  yet  erected  by  any  men  in  any  nation  at  any  time. 
Here  is  democracy  in  action;  here  something  is  really  being 


done.  The  everlasting  bickering  over  ideologies  and  isms 
theories  seems  far  away  now,  as  the  concrete  buckets  m 
up  and  down  and  the  dam  rises  inch  by  inch  above  the  wa 
The  people  in  Portland  lost  their  savings  in  the  Centi 
Public  Service  debacle;  the  people  in  Spokane  pay  light  rates  ) 
which  are  too  high;  thousands  of  farmers  in  the  backwoods 
have  no  electricity  at  all.  And  down  in  the  river  bed  the 
foundations  for  the  world's  biggest  powerhouses  take  term. 
The  men  and  women  on  the  Coulee  lands  have  struggled 
with  dry-farming  long  enough  and  must  be  rehabilitated 
now;  on  the  roads  from  California  and  the  Dust  Howl  the 
migratory  workers  look  for  a  new  chance  in  life. 

The  sun  drops  behind   the  uplands  and   twilight  shrouds  j 
the  flats.  The  gaunt,  tumble-down  farms  are  black   against 
the  sky.  A  kerosene  lamp  flickers  in  the  window  of  Georjnl 
Healy's  house.  The  wind  comes  up  after  the  hush   of  sun- 
down and  stirs  the  sagebrush.  There  are  ghosts  abroad  on 
the  flats  tonight.  Off  there  on  the   far-away  ridge  is   where 
the  frontiersman  stood,  with  the  American  flag  whipping  aUj 
his  back,  and  claimed  all  this  territory  for  the  little  Republic 
on  the  other  side  of  the  continent.  Here  thousands  of  men 
and  women  once  fought  a  losing  struggle  with   caked  and 
crumbling  soil — and  at  last  gave  up.  Yet  victory  may  still  be 
theirs.  The  battle  is  not  over.  Down  the  long,  rockbound 
corridor  of  the  Coulee,  high-voltage  transmission  lines  soon 
will  reach,  and  after  them  the  surge  of  water  that  means  fer- 
tility for  the  piece  of  land  shaped  like  Africa. 
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FEATURES  SCHEDULED 
FOR  EARLY  PUBLICATION 


ASSOCIATED  FARMERS 

Who    backs    the    militant    farmer's 

campaign  for  restrictive  labor  legisla- 

ion    on   the   West   Coast,    and   why? 

lichard    L.    Neuberger    knows — and 

ells. 

MECHANIZED  FARM 

Corn  pickers,  tractors,  wheat  com- 
aines,  cotton  choppers,  cotton  pickers 
— how  do  these  mechanized  agriculture 
ids  affect  life  on  the  farm?  Told  in 
words  and  pictures  by  Virginia 
Cocalis. 

ULLEN-A 

How  a  Wisconsin  community  re- 
)pened  and  operated  a  famous  mill  on 
vhich  its  prosperity  depended.  Told  by 
Zarol  Shafer. 


iOME  TOWN 

Robert  Lamb  shows  how  you  and 
rour  friends  can  make  a  sociological 
itudy  of  your  town  as  fascinating  as  a 
parlor  game. 


Read  All  of  Them 
m  Your  Copy  of 


SURVEY 

GRAPHIC 


HAWAII 

Louise  Stevens  explains  why  Hawaii 
is  free  of  race  prejudice  despite  its 
mixed  population  of  Japanese,  Chinese, 
Filipinos,  Hawaiians  and  many  Amer- 
icans. 


JOBS  FOR  YOUTH 

The  story  of  an  organization — told 
by  William  F.  McDermott — which 
studies  employment  for  youth  in  terms 
of  growing,  dying,  or  dead-end  op- 
portunities. 


TWO  GERMANYS 

Klaus  Mann,  son  of  a  famous  exile, 
relates  what  he  tells  his  lecture  audi- 
ences about  his  country  and  its  people 
— and  about  our  country  and  our  own 
people. 


NEURATH  NOW 

The  scientific  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  Waldemar  Kaempffert, 
brings  us  abreast  of  the  work  of  Otto 
Neurath,  the  eminent  inventor  of  Iso- 
type,  used  so  frequently  in  Survey 
Graphic. 


WELLESLEY  TO  H.GWU 

Mary  Bartlett  describes  the  career 
a  college  girl  found  in  the  garment 
workers'  union. 


CELLAR  CLUBS 

What  is  it  like,  George  Stoney  asks 
and  answers,  to  be  a  New  York  youth 
who  belongs  to  a  cellar  apartment, 
one  of  the  urban  substitutes  for  a 
country  club? 


LIBERAL  EDITORS 

Elizabeth  McCausland  contributes  a 
vivid  personality  sketch  of  Waldo 
Cook,  editor  of  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican and  one  of  the  few  surviving 
writers  of  the  vanishing  old  liberal 
school. 


EDUCATION 

In  sequence  to  Calling  America,  an 
enlarged  special  issue  on  Education  in 
America  will  appear  early  in  the  Fall. 
Further  details  will  be  announced  in  a 
few  months. 


CONVENIENT  ORDER  FORM 


SURVEY  GRAPHIC 
112  East  19  Street 
New  York  City 

Enter  my  subscription  for 
Q  one  year  for  $3  OR  Q  two 
years  for  $5.  Q  I  enclose  pay- 
ment in  full,  OR  n  I  wi'! 
pay  in  30  days.  7-39 
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Harper 


of  Practical  and  Thoughtful 


Appeal  to  Survey  Readers  — 


HUNGER  AND  HISTORY 

By  E.  PARMALEE  PRENTICE 

What  is  the  relation  between  hard  times  and  hard  governments,  between 
famine  and  war,  between  depressions  and  Fascism?  Read  this  novel  approach 
to  the  history  of  civilization — an  examination  of  the  food  supply  down 
through  the  ages  showing  the  effect  of  want  and  abundance  on  the  human 
mind.  Fascinating  facts  culled  from  ancient  writings  give  added  historical 

value.  ".  .  .  a  gold  mine  of  facts 
as  significant  and  thought-provoking 
as  they  are  new  .  .  ."—DOROTHY 
CANFIELD  FISHER.  $3.00 


BASIC  TECHNICAL  AIDS 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

SOCIAL  AGENCY  BOARDS 

And  Hew  to  Make  Them  Effective 

By  CLARENCE  KING 

A  manual  on  effective  operation  of 
all  social  agency  boards,  private  and 
public.  A  standard  best  seller  text 
among  social  workers,  widely  used 
and  highly  recommended.  $1.25 

STUDIES  IN  GROUP  BEHAVIOR 

Edited  by  GRACE  L.  COYLE 

"Excellent  first-hand  material  for 
the  sociologist — goes  to  what  Cooley 
called 'the  roots  of  social  knowledge!'" 
—ROBERT  M.  MACIVER.  $2.75 

HEALTH  INSURANCE 

By  LOUIS  S.  REED 

"Both  the  general  reader  and  the 
serious  student  of  medical  economics 
and  health  insurance  can  profit  from 
reading  Mr.  Reed's  thoughtful  book." 
—SURVEY  GRAPHIC.  $3.00 

LABOR  LAWS  IN  ACTION 
By  JOHN  B.  ANDREWS 

"No  present  or  prospective  mem- 
bers of  government  departments  con- 
cerned with  labor  law  should  fail  to 
read  this  book."— FRANCES  PER- 
KINS in  SURVEY  GRAPHIC. 

$3.00 


PERSONAL  FINANCE  COMES 
OF  AGE 

By  M.  R.  NEIFELD 

An  authoritative  statement  of  the  present 
legal,  social  and  business  status  of  the  small 
loan  business  throughout  the  country.  Both 
the  social  implications  and  methods  of 
operation  are  set  forth.  $3.50 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 


*    *    *    *    * 

CALLING 
AMERICA 

Edited  by 
RAYMOND  GRAM  SWING 

We  have  only  a  limited  supply  of 
this  bound  edition  of  the  famous 
special  number  of  The  Survey 
Graphic.  Don't  miss  this  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  this  historic  docu- 
ment acclaimed  in  the  press,  on  the 
radio,  from  the  pulpit  and  platform 
as  the  most  vital  and  informative 
presentation  of  the  threats  to 
democracy — and  the  way  to  over- 
come them. 

"...  a  grand  production." — 
ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT. 

"The  best  assemblage  of  material 
designed  to  wake  up  Americans  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  current  threat 
to  democracy."— HARRY  ELMER 
BARNES. 

"Remarkable."— NEW  YORK 
TIMES. 

With    many    illustrations    by 

outstanding  photographers, 

cartoonists  and  artists. 

In  board  binding  .  .  Price  $1.00 


PROSPERITY   AND    SECURITY 

By  RALPH  BORSODI 

"...  a  healthy  protest  against  the  cult  of 
bigness  .  .  .  Both  this  book  and  Mr.  Bor- 
sodi's  own  experiments  at  Suffern  deserve 
to  be  pondered  and  cautiously  acted  upon." 
—SATURDAY  REVIEW  OF  LITF.RA- 
TURE.  $3.00 


COOPERATION— A  WAY 
OF  PEACE 

By  JAMES  PETER  WARBASSE 

President,  Cooperative  League  of  America 

A  provocative  plea  for  the  extension  ol 
cooperative  principles  and  practices  to 
international  trade  as  a  means  of  promoting 
friendly  relations  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  $1-00 


Hobby  Books 

for 
RECREATION  WORKERS 


HANDICRAFTS  AS  A  HOBBY 
By  ROBERT  E.  DODDS 

17  handicrafts,  many  of  them  new, 
all  of  them  practical,  are  here  taught 
step-by-step  as  they  have  been 
worked  out  in  the  classroom.  Range 
from  handweaving  to  bookmaking. 
Especially  designed  for  recreation  and 
group  work.  Illustrated  $1.75 

SILK  SCREEN  STENCIL  CRAFT 
AS  A  HOBBY 

By  J.  I.  BIEGELEISEN 

This  widely  used  commercial  print- 
ing process  can  be  successfully  per- 
formed by  amateurs  in  the  workshop, 
school,  home  or  institution,  if  simple 
instructions  set  forth  in  this  book  are 
followed.  Especially  designed  for 
work  in  occupational  therapy. 

Illustrated     $2.00 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  A  HOBBY 
By  FRED  B.  BARTON   £ 

A  non-technical  book  on  photog- 
graphy  by  an  amateur  for  amateurs. 
For  those  who  want  to  take  good  pic- 
tures with  simple  equipment  and 
small  expense.  Splendid  for  use  in 
organizing  neighborhood  camera 
clubs.  With  line  drawings  $2.00 


DON'T  KILL  THE  GOOSE 

An  answer  to  the  question :  who  is  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg  of  pros- 
perity— producer?  consumer?  govern- 
ment? big  business? 

By  RYLLIS  A.  and  OMAR  P.  GOSLIN 

A  sequel  to  the  popular  volume,  "Rich 
Man,  Poor  Man,'  using  same  graphic 
technic — pictorial  charts  and  simple,  force- 
ful text.  Explains  why  failure  to  utilize 
productive  capacity  occurs  and  how  indi- 
vidual standards  of  living  can  be  improved. 
Illustrated  $2.50 
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Shanghai,  Where  West  Meets  East 

by  Ernest  O.  Hauser 


Oh,  if  Frank  Ever  Sees  These 

"...  he'll  cut  my  allowance!  Why,   today    I  wouldn't 
dream  of  paying  prices  like  the  ones  on  these  old  bills!" 


DO  you  remember  the  things  you  bought, 
say,  ten  years  ago — how  inferior  they  were 
to  today's  goods  in  looks,  in  wearing  quality,  in 
the  service  they  gave?  But  do  you  remember, 
too,  how  much  more  those  manufactured  arti- 
cles cost  then  ? 

Since  1929,  the  average  price  of  an  electric 
refrigerator  has  come  down  from  $310  to  $  175, 
that  of  an  electric  washer  from  $112  to  $72;  a 
loo-watt  lamp  from  35  to  15  cents.  And  like 
hundreds  of  other  manufactured  articles  today, 
they  perform  better  and  cost  less  to  operate 
than  the  older,  higher-priced  models. 


Why?  Because  during  these  ten  years  Amer- 
ican industry  has  improved  its  products,  learned 
to  make  them  less  expensive  so  that  more 
people  can  own  them.  That  is  why  the  American 
worker's  real  wage — his  ability  to  buy  the  things 
he  wants — is  higher  today  than  in  1929.  Each 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  products  he  buys  is, 
in  effect,  a  "raise"  for  every  purchaser. 

General  Electric  scientists  and  engineers,  by 
finding  new  ways  for  electricity  to  serve  the 
needs  of  industry,  are  helping  to  provide  us 
with  still  MORE  GOODS  FOR  MORE 
PEOPLE  AT  LESS  COST. 


G-E  research  and  engineering  have  saved  the  public  from  ten  to  one  hundred  dollars 
for  every  dollar  they  have  earned  for  General  Electric 


GENERAL  «  ELECTRIC 
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NEW    YORK    WORLD'S    FAIR  — SEE    THE    G-E    "HOUSE    OF    MAGIC"  — SAN    FRANCISCO     EXPOSITION 


URING  the  past  two  months  you  have  probably 
read  and  heard  a  great  deal  about  PURSLANE, 
by  Bernice  Kelly  Harris,  and  THESE  ARE  OUR 
LIVES/  compiled  by  the  Federal  Writers'  Project. 
But  we  should  like  also  to  call  your  attention  to 
some  other  recent  books  from  Chapel  Hill — 

SEVEN  LEAN  YEARS,  by  T.  J.  Woojter,  Jr.  and  Ellen 
Winston.  "...  a  book  that  should  be  read  by  every  person 
in  the  United  States  who  is  interested  in  American  agri- 
culture and  is  concerned  about  the  future."— M.  L.  Wil- 
son, Under  Secretary,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Illus- 
trated. $1.50 

TOBE,  by  Stella  Gentry  Sharpe;  with  illustrations  by  Charles 
Farrell.  A  little  colored  boy  who  lives  on  a  Southern  farm 
tells  what  he  and  his  brothers  do  the  year  round.  Of  the 
illustrations,  Guy  R.  Lyle  in  Wilson  Bulletin  says,  "They 
are  superb."  72  full-page  illustrations.  $1.00 

TO  MAKE  A  POET  BLACK,  by  ].  Saunders  Redding. 
"Sympathetic  understanding  combined  with  intellectual 
honesty;  pithy,  original  comments  upon  particular  writers 
and  their  writings." —American  Sociological  Review.  $1 .50 

THE    BIOGRAPHY    OF    A    RIVER    TOWN: 

MEMPHIS,  by  Gerald  M.  Capers,  Jr.  From  the  time 
of  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs  to  1900,  the  history  of  Memphis 
has  been  a  turbulent  one— a  strange  mixture  of  South  and 
West.  And  Mr.  Capers  tells  this  history  from  the  point  of 
view  that  "an  adequate  biography  of  any  of  our  key  cities 
.  .  .  would  be  more  significant  to  the  national  epic  than 
the  biography  of  even  so  prominent  a  figure  as  Theodore 
Roosevelt."  Illustrated.  $3.50 

lALDWELL  AND  COMPANY,  by  John  Berry  McFer- 
rin.  With  an  objectivity  not  possible  only  a  few  years  ago 
when  the  "Morgan  of  the  South"  crashed,  Mr.  McFerrin 
here  discusses  from  actual  records  of  cases,  from  news- 
papers of  the  period,  and  from  personal  interviews  the 
"madhouse  banking  of  the  1920's."  $3.50 

SLACK  WORKERS  AND  THE  NEW  UNIONS, 

by  Horace  R.  Cayton  and  George  S.  Mitchell.  $4.00 

FREES  OF  THE  SOUTH,  by  Charlotte  Hilton  Green; 
with  about  450  illustrations.  $2.50 

THE  PARTY  OF  HUMANITY,  by  Edwin  Mallard 
Everett.  $3.50 

:HILD  LABOR  LEGISLATION  IN  THE  SOUTH- 
ERN TEXTILE  STATES,  by  Elizabeth  H.  Davidson. 

$4.00 

IV  HISTORY  OF  BRAZIL,  by  ]oao  Pandia  Calogeras; 
translated  and  edited  by  Percy  Alvin  Martin.  The  third 
volume  in  The  Inter-American  Historical  Series.  $5.00 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press 

CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 


OFFERS  TIMELY  NEW  BOOKS 
AT  AMAZINGLY  LOW  PRICES 


1.  THE  NEW  INQUISITION 

by  Konrad  Heiden.  The  amazing  story  of  frightful  persecution  in 
Germany  which  shocked  and  horrified  the  whole  civilized  world.  "The  sort 
of  book  every  American  should  read*"—Heudrik  Will  cm  Van  Loon*  50< 

2.  HOW  SOCIALISM  WORKS 

by  John  Stracbey.  A  sound  and  simply  written  analysis  which  deals 
not  only  with  the  differences  between  Socialism,  Communism,  and  Cap- 
italism in  theory,  but  with  their  vital  differences  in  practice.  Including  a 
bibliography.  50tf 

3.  PEACE  IT'S  WONDERFUL 

by  William  Saroyatl.  A  new  collection  of  unforgettable  short  stories 


by  the  daring  young  man  on  the  literary  trapeze. 


50* 


4.  SECRET  ARMIES: 

The  New  Technique  of  Nazi  Warfare 

by  John  L.  Spit'ak.  An  ace  reporter  exposes  Hitler's  undeclared  war 
on  the  Americas.  The  documented  story  of  Nazi  propaganda.  504 

.-,.  AIR  W AR 

by  W.  O.  D.  Pierce.  "A  valuable  study  of  the  use  and  effect 
of  the  airplane  in  modern  war." — Maj.  Ge*.  William  C.  Rivers,  U.S. 
Army,  Retired.  Just  published.  50V 

6.  IN    RLOOD    AND    INK:    The    Life    and 
Documents  of  American  Democracy 

by  Maury  Maverick.  "Belongs  among  the  'musts'  " — N.  V. 
Evening  Post.  Just  published.  ~5<* 

7.  LIFE  INSURANCE:  Investing  in  Disaster 

by  Mart  and  E.  A.  Gilbert.  Are  you  paying  too  much  for  life  in- 
surance? You  may  be,  unless  you  have  read  and  acted  on  the  sane  advice 
offered  here.  754 

8.  THE  NEW  HOME  OWNER'S  HANDROOK 

by  C.  B.  Smith*  The  most  complete  book  of  its  kind  .  .  .  for  anyone 
who  wants  to  build,  buy  or  repair  a  home.  With  more  than  200  illustra- 
tions. "Detailed  and  exact  advice."— Washington  Star,  75£ 

'»-  PRACTICAL  HI  III  II  CONTROL  METHODS 

by  Norman  E.  Himes,  Ph.D.  A  practical  manual  prepared  with 
the  medical  collaboration  of  Dr.  Abraham  Stone.  Introduction  by  R.  L. 
Dickinson.  Foreword  by  Harelock  Ellis.  For  the  use  of  medical  and  allied 
professions  only.  954 

FREE  EXAMINATION:   If  you  aren't  delighted  with  these  books 
you  can  return  them  within  5  days  for  a  full  refund. 

To  your  bookseller,  or  MODERN  AGE,  432  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  the  books  encircled  below: 

123456789 

Name 


Address , 

n  I  enclose (5<  extra  per  book  for  shipping.) 

G  Send  me  a  complete  catalogue  of  books. 
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BELL     TELEPHONE     SYSTEM 


•  The  Bell  System  cordially  invites  you  to  visit  its  exhibits  at 

the  New  York  World's  Fair  and  the  Golden  Gate  International 

Exposition,  San  Francisco. 


The  Gist  of  It 


SHANGHAI  OF  TODAY  AND  YESTERDAY  (PAGE 
469).  Ernest  O.  Hauser  whose  article.  Rum- 
blings in  the  Philippines"  (May  Survey 
jraphic)  met  with  considerable  interest, 
las  recently  returned  from  another  trip  to 
he  Far  East,  which  he  knew  formerly  from 
he  vantage  point  of  foreign  correspondent. 
-Ie  is  engaged  in  writing  a  book  on  Shang- 
lai,  to  be  published  in  the  winter  by  Har- 
court  Brace. 

THE      INDUSTRIAL      REVOLUTION     COMES      TO 

he  farm,  pushing  the  man  with  the  hoe 
out  on  the  road.  Virginia  Cocalis,  who  takes 
stock  of  the  changes  that  machinery  has 

>rought  in  the  labor  needed  to  grow  our 
major  crops,  is  with  the  Division  of  Infor- 
mation of  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 
She  has  also  assembled  a  number  of  telling 

>hotographs  from  the  files  of  the  FSA  and 

he  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering. 
Page  475. 

CI.AUS  MANN  is  SON  OF  PRE-HITLER  GER- 
many's  gifted  Thomas  Mann.  Taking  his 
exile's  message  from  East  Coast  to  West,  he 
uminates  on  the  differences  he  finds  be- 
ween  his  new  home  and  his  old;  and  con- 
rasts  the  Germany  he  voluntarily  left  with 
he  one  in  which  he  puts  his  faith.  Page  478. 

.ONG    EDITOR    OF    THE    ART    PAGES    OF    THAT 

obust  old  newspaper,  The  Springfield  Re- 
publican (founded  in  1824),  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Causland,  page  482,  writes  of  her  former 

hief.  He  is  "the  unknown  editor  of  Amer- 

can  journalism,"  though  he  has  been  writing 
outstanding  editorials  for  the  paper  since 

896. 

A    SECOND    INSTALMENT    OF     "BLUE    WlNGS 

Over  Sulu"  will  tell  of  the  author's  visit  to 
the  Southern  Islands  nine  years  after  the 

American  Mother  of  the  Moros"  began  her 
work  there.  And  bring  these  adventures  to 

ate.  Long  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Spencer,  Fonrose 
Wainwright  is  known  for  her  active  part  in 
iettlement  dramatics  at  University  House 

Philadelphia)     and     Henry     Street     (New 

'ork).  For  six  years  she  served  as  dramatic 
:hairman  for  the  National  Federation  of 
Settlements;  and  has  contributed  to  The 
Atlantic  Monthly  and  Surrey  Graphic.  Now 

ne  wife  of  Philip  King  Condict,  she  lives 
ind  writes  on  a  farm  in  Vermont.  Page  485. 

k)TH  THE  STORMS  AND  THE  SPADE  WORK 

>f  the  recent  American  Youth  Congress  are 
nterpreted  by  one  of  their  own  generation 
page  492).  A  student  at  the  International 
school  of  Geneva  and  a  graduate  of  Har- 
'ard  in  1937,  Alan  Hartman  lately  joined 
he  staff  of  Survey  Associates. 

TWO   BRILLIANT   MEMBERS   OF   THE    FACULTY 

>t"  political  science  at  Columbia  University 
.ike  up  the  question  posed  by  Mr.  Lynd's  new 
->"»k:  "Knowledge  for  What?"  (Page  496.) 
lobert  M.  Maclver,  professor  of  political 
"ihilosophy  and  sociology,  reviews  it;  Robert 
>.  Lynd,  professor  of  sociology,  replies. 

I     CAN     SPEAK     FROM     EXPERIENCE     HERE," 

ays  Donald  Culrose  Peattie,  writing  of  the 
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Guggenheim  Foundation  (page  508).  He  is 
well  known  to  the  reading  public  for'  his 
biography  of  Audubon,  "Singing  in  the 
Wilderness"  and  his  "Book  of  Hours."  In 
1936  he  was  awarded  a  fellowship  to  write 
the  story  of  a  Utopian  community  in  the 
nineteenth  century  American  wilderness.  But, 
as  he  says  in  his  article,  he  changed  his  mind 
and  did  something  else. 

FROM  CHARLES  JOHN  STEVENSON,  EDITOR 
of  the  Washington  County  Post,  Cambridge, 
N.  Y.,  we  have  just  received  word  of  the 
death  of  M.  L.  Brown.  His  "Living  on  a 
Low  Income — Without  Grumbling"  in  our 
July  issue,  with  comments  by  eight  authori- 


ties, impressed  one  distinguished  sociologist 
as  "the  most  original  and  outstanding  article 
in  the  field  of  social  welfare  discussion  in 
many  years."  Mr.  Stevenson  writes:  "Mr. 
Brown  rose  above  the  limitations  of  the  body 
and  asserted  his  right  to  happiness  in  the 
face  of  adversity.  He  was  a  graduate  of  a 
great  university:  he  was  for  years  an  acting 
college  president  and  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel.  He  lived  most  of  his  life  in  a 
community  which  was  founded  long  before 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and,  while  he  may- 
have  been  something  of  an  exception,  there 
are  nevertheless  many  other  thrifty  souls  in 
this  same  vicinity  who  treasure  their  right 
to  live  cultured  lives  simply." 
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Shanghai,  Where  West  Meets  East 

by  ERNEST  O.  HAUSER 

In  China's  great  port,  the  largest  group  of  foreigners  anywhere 
on  Chinese  soil  have  long  kept  themselves  aloof  from  the  people 
in  whose  land  they  have  prospered.  Yet  as  Japan's  bitter  war  on 
China  continues,  a  new  and  hopeful  chapter  is  being  written  in 
the  relations  of  Westerner  and  Chinese. 


THE  PRESENT  STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  TIENTSIN,  SwA- 

tow  and  Shanghai,  and  other  Chinese  "treaty  ports"  in 
which  Japan  faces  Western  powers  with  established  rights 
and  interests  in  those  ports,  has  created  a  curious  situation. 
Before  the  Sino-Japanese  war,  the  "Treaty  Powers,"  in- 
cluding Japan,  were  faced  by  a  firm  and  uncompromis- 
ing Chinese  nationalism.  The  complete  reversal  of  this 
state  of  affairs,  'brought  about  by  two  years  of  warfare, 
suggests  certain  generalizations  regarding  the  future 
course  of  imperialism  all  over  the  world. 

The  important  lesson  which  this  war  has  taught  is  that 
old-fashioned  imperialist  prejudices  can  give  way  to  sin- 
cere cooperation  between  two  races;  that  the  prestige  of 
Western  nations  is  intimately  linked  with  this  change  of 
policies;  and  that — perhaps — it  is  not  too  late  to  make  this 
change. 

To  understand  and  evaluate  recent  developments,  one  has 
to  glance  backward  into  the  history  of  Western  intercourse 
with  China.  There  are  several  degrees  of  foreign  en- 
croachment on  Chinese  soil.  Up  to  the  present  day  no 
foreigners  except  missionaries  have  ever  been  allowed  to 
settle  in  the  interior  of  China.  Various  treaties  assured  the 
right  of  residence  in  so-called  "treaty  ports"  (which  were 
not  necessarily  ocean  ports).  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  Nan- 
king, Hankow,  Swatow,  Amoy  and  Canton  are  the  most 
prominent  of  these  ports.  But  apart  from  this  right  of 
residence,  foreigners  obtained  the  right  of  autonomous 
administration  in  a  number  of  Chinese  cities.  There  are 
"concessions"  where  the  administrative  power  is  vested  in 
the  consul  of  one  foreign  country.  There  are  international 


settlements  under  the  joint  authority  of  the  consuls  of  all 
treaty  powers  concerned  (the  consuls  in  the  course  of  years 
have  delegated  most  of  their  powers  to  so-called  munici- 
pal councils).  There  are,  finally,  leased  territories  and 
colonies  such  as  British  Hong  Kong,  French  Kwangchow- 
wan  and  Portuguese  Macao.  They  are  administered  by 
governors  sent  out  by  the  privileged  countries. 

Concentrating  on  Shanghai,  China's  largest  port,  one 
may  study  its  history  as  a  test  case.  The  fate  of  this  city  of 
four  million,  with  the  largest  group  of  foreigners  living 
anywhere  on  Chinese  soil  (more  than  50,000)  and  with 
the  largest  foreign  investment  in  any  Chinese  city,  is  of 
special  interest  for  Western  nations.  Three  quarters  of  the 
British  interests  in  China,  not  counting  Hong  Kong,  and 
fifty  percent  of  British,  Japanese,  American  and  Russian 
investments  combined,  are  concentrated  in  Shanghai. 
There  is,  apart  from  the  International  Settlement,  a  French 
concession  whose  fate  is  closely  linked  with  the  interna- 
tional zone.  To  Americans  this  city  is  of  special  interest 
because  it  is  one  of  the  two  international  settlements  in 
China  in  whose  administration  this  country  shares,  the 
other  being  unimportant  Kulangsu  Island  (near  Amoy). 
Out  of  fourteen  councillors  on  the  board  of  Shanghai's 
municipal  council,  two  are  American  citizens,  and  what- 
ever happens  in  Shanghai  will  directly  concern  this  coun- 
try. Apart  from  its  commercial  importance,  Shanghai  has 
served  as  the  base  for  foreign  missions  in  China  for  almost 
a  century,  and  its  role  as  a  mission  center  will  largely 
depend  on  the  continuation  of  its  commercial  freedom. 
Finally,  both  Chinese  and  foreign  opinion  has  come  to 
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regard  Shanghai  as  the  arena  in  which  the  struggle  be- 
tween Western  and  Japanese  interests  will  finally  be 
decided. 

Last  spring,  when  I  revisited  the  city,  there  was  little 
left  of  the  glory  that  was  Shanghai  as  I  had  known  it. 
The  twelve  mile  trip  up  the  Whangpoo  River  became  a 
slow  motion  picture  of  death  and  destruction.  There  was 
hardly  a  house  that  had  not  been  blasted  to  bits  by  artil- 
lery shells,  hardly  a  factory  that  looked  as  though  it  ever 
could  be  used  again.  Japanese  transport  ships  were  riding 
at  anchor  in  midstream,  Japanese  army  trucks  were  rum- 
bling along  the  banks  of  the  muddy  river.  In  Shanghai, 
in  the  International  Settlement,  I  met  the  friends  whom  I 
had  left  there  some  years  ago.  They  were  less  cheerful, 
less  optimistic,  less  enterprising.  And  so  was  Shanghai, 
China's  largest  city. 

The  history  of  Shanghai  gives  important  clues  for  more 
recent  events.  The  establishment  of  this  port  and  its  dom- 
ination by  an  international  committee  of  business-men  for 
nearly  a  century  strikingly  illustrate  the  methods  and  the 
spirit  of  nineteenth  century  imperialism.  The  first  men- 
tion, in  fact,  foreshadows  the  ingenious  "Shanghai 
scheme,"  if  not  the  proverbial  "Shanghai  mind"  charac- 
teristic of  the  metropolis.  "Is  it  unreasonable,"  asked  the 
first  British  visitor,  Mr.  Lindsay  of  the  old  East  India 
Company,  "to  turn  an  anxious  eye  to  these  hitherto  almost 
unknown  parts  of  the  globe,  to  find  new  outlets  for  our 
English  manufactures  now  when  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
are  straining  every  nerve  to  exclude  the  produce  of  Eng- 
lish industry  from  their  markets?  Considering  the  extraor- 
dinary advantages  which  this  place  [Shanghai]  possesses 
for  foreign  trade,  it  is  wonderful  that  it  has  not  attracted 
more  observation." 

It  was  wonderful,  indeed.  But  ten  years  after  this  re- 
port, in  1842,  the  32-pounders  of  the  British  warship  "Ne- 
mesis" shelled  the  Shanghai  forts,  frightened  the  Man- 
darins and  their  picked  troops  out  of  their  wits,  and  took 
the  walled  city  of  Shanghai.  In  the  subsequent  treaty  of 
Nanking,  Britain  extracted  the  right  to  do  business  with 
the  Celestial  Empire  on  a  level  of  "equality."  Shanghai, 
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along  with  four  other  ports,  was  opened 
to  foreign  trade,  and  British  merchants 
had  the  privilege  of  settling  there  "for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  their  mercantile 
pursuits  without  molestation  or  re- 
straint." 

Other  nations,  led  by  the  United  States 
and  France,  were  quick  to  follow  the 
British  example  and  to  conclude  similar 
treaties  with  the  decaying,  weakened 
Manchu  Dynasty,  obtaining  the  same 
rights  as  the  British  without  a  fight.  The 
result  of  these  combined  Western  efforts 
was  the  International  Settlement,  built  on 
a  stretch  of  open  swamps  outside  the 
original  Chinese  city,  along  the  bank  of 
the  yellowish  Whangpoo  River. 

Twelve    miles    below    Shanghai,    the 
Whangpoo    empties    into    the    mighty 
Yangtze,  which  flows  down  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,   slow   and   majestic,  after  a    run 
through  three  thousand  miles  of  Asiatic 
earth.  Captain  Balfour,  Britain's  first  con- 
sul at  Shanghai,  took  one  look  at  it  and 
knew    that    there    was    no    other    place 
equally  fit  for  a  British  foothold  on  Chinese  soil.  "There 
our  navy  can  float,"  he  said.  "By  our  ships,  our  power 
can  be  seen  and,  if  necessary,  promptly  felt.  Our  policy 
is  the  thorough  command  of  this  great  river.  There  we 
can  enforce  on  the  Chinese  government  those  fair  and 
moderate  conditions  which  we  may  only  make  in  view  to 
quiet  in  our  commercial  relations." 

Door  to  a  Continent 

THIS    ALMOST   CYNICAL    ANTICIPATION    OF    THE    SHANGHAI    OF, 

say,  1936,  with  the  gunboats  of  Western  powers  lined  up 
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in  front  of  the  famous  Bund,  is  another  proof  of  the 
keenness  of  the  British  mind  in  its  empire-building  ca- 
pacity. The  cleverness  of  the  "Shanghai  scheme"  was 
unique.  Behind  the  muddy  flat  on  which  the  Settlement 
was  built  there  was  a  continent.  And  this  continent,  with 
its  vast  stores  of  raw  materials,  with  its  dense  and  indus- 
trious population,  could  be  brought  under  British  influence 
without  actual  conquest  or  occupation — by  the  simple 
device  of  building  a  city  near  the  Yangtze  mouth,  with 
British  merchants  allowed  to  "carry  on  their  mercantile 
pursuits." 

In  the  densely  populated  provinces  inland,  in  the 
crowded  cities,  the  busy  villages,  in  the  wide  open  plains 
and  in  the  steep  narrow  gorges,  along  the  big  river  and 
along  the  small  rivers  and  canals,  two  hundred  million 
people  were  living  their  Asiatic  lives.  Two  hundred  mil- 
lion potential  customers — one  tenth  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  globe.  The  scheme,  so  ingeniously  conceived  in 
the  days  of  Palmerston,  worked.  The  city  near  the  river 
mouth,  the  International  Settlement  of  Shanghai,  began  to 
do  business  with  the  two  hundred  million,  began  to  drain 
the  Yangtze  valley  with  its  boundless  wealth,  began  to 
sell  woolens  and  cottons  and  opium  and  tobacco  to  cus- 
tomers up-river  in  the  rocky  ridges  of  Szechuan  who  had 
not  even  heard  the  name  of  the  city  a  thousand  miles 
away. 

It  so  happened  that  the  city  of  Shanghai  was  situated 
in  the  center  of  the  trade  system  of  the  world,  equally 
distant  from  Liverpool  and  New  York.  The  great  inter- 
national shipping  lines  made  Shanghai  their  foremost  port 
of  call  in  the  waters  of  the  Far  East,  and  the  products  of 
distant  continents  were  unloaded  at  the  piers  of  Shanghai, 


to  be  shipped  up-river  on  sturdy  Chinese  junks.  And  the 
junks  did  not  return  with  empty  holds.  The  treasures  of 
China,  the  silks,  the  tea,  the  leather,  the  cereals,  were 
brought  down  to  Shanghai  to  be  shipped  to  yonder 
shores.  And  Shanghai,  the  great  international  city,  levied 
its  share  and  grew  rich.  There  was  nothing  so  thrilling 
as  a  walk  along  the  foreshore  of  The  Bund,  where  one 
could  linger  for  hours,  studying  the  labels  on  bales  and 
crates  coming  from  fifty  different  countries. 

But  throughout  those  decades  of  prosperity,  up  to  the 
present  day,  the  soil  of  Shanghai  remained  sovereign  Chi- 
nese territory.  A  most  intriguing  instance,  indeed,  of  con- 
quest without  the  acquisition  of  land.  The  legal  basis  on 
which  Shanghai's  prosperity  was  founded  was  the  privi- 
lege of  extraterritoriality,  or,  as  the  local  jargon  expresses 
it,  extrality.  This  much  discussed  prerogative  simply  means 
that  foreigners  residing  at  Shanghai  are  not  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  Chinese  courts;  they  are  to  be  sued  before 
their  own  consular  courts  and  to  be  tried  by  them  in  crim- 
inal cases.  It  might  well  be  that  this  right  originated  in 
the  Chinese  disinclination  to  control  those  unruly  "foreign 
devils."  In  the  practice  of  almost  a  century,  it  has  devel- 
oped into  the  most  powerful  safeguard  of  foreign  inter- 
ests and  investments. 

To  the  reviewing  historian  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
the  American  treaty  with  China  signed  in  1844  was  "bet- 
ter" than  the  original  British  one,  in  that  it  stipulated 
the  privilege  of  extraterritoriality  more  strictly.  "Citizens 
of  the  United  States,"  it  said,  "who  may  commit  any  crime 
in  China,  shall  be  subject  to  be  tried  and  punished  only 
by  the  consul  or  other  public  functionary  of  the  United 
States  thereto  authorized  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
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United  States."  Thanks  to  the  Most-Favored-Nation 
clause,  which  was  worked  into  every  treaty  between 
China  and  Western  nations,  this  formulation  applied  to 
the  position  of  other  nationals  too.  The  United  States,  in 
other  words,  did  some  genuine  "pioneering"  in  the  Chi- 
nese field,  working  hand  in  glove  with  other  more  or  less 
imperialistic  nations.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
the  United  States  was  willing  to  take  the  lead  in  the  China 
policy  of  the  powers.  With  one  exception,  the  Stimson 
policy  during  the  Manchurian  crisis  of  1931,  the  United 
States  has  been  rather  a  bystander,  not  disinclined  to  do 
profitable  business  with  China  but  averse  to  carving  out 
new  privileges  and  rights. 

The  Chinese  Arrive 

ALTHOUGH  THE  SETTLEMENT  WAS  SET  ASIDE  FOR  THE  RESI- 
dence  of  foreigners  only,  and  although  foreign  merchants 
were  not  allowed  to  settle  up-country,  the  "white"  char- 
acter of  Shanghai  lasted  for  just  about  ten  years.  Then, 
with  the  outbreak  of  civil  strife  in  the  interior,  Chinese 
refugees  began  to  pour  into  the  foreign  zone,  seeking 
shelter  and  security.  They  appeared  on  the  Settlement's 
boundary  like  a  herd  of  cattle,  fear  in  their  dark  eyes.  And 
they  just  walked  in,  as  Chinese  would  do,  unceremonious- 
ly. The  foreigners  understood,  and  let  them  stay,  making 
millions  out  of  the  rents  their  wretched  guests  were  will- 
ing to  pay  for  hastily  constructed  houses.  After  that  first 
invasion,  the  Chinese  were  to  come  in  tidal  waves,  and 
each  tidal  wave  was  to  leave  the  backwash  of  distress, 
famine,  revolution,  war.  Shanghai,  when  I  came  to 
know  it,  had  taken  on  the  appearance  of  a  Chinese  city, 
with  its  typical  bustle,  its  noise,  its  smell  of  strange 
dishes. 

In  the  old  days  few  of  the  foreigners  ever  had  a  chance 
to  meet  the  Chinese — none  of  them  met  them  socially. 
They  saw  them  from  afar,  airing  their  birds,  flying  their 
kites,  playing  around,  or  riding  in  sedan  chairs  with  closed 
windows.  They  did  not  speak  their  language  and  never 


bothered  to  learn  it.  To  them  their  religion  was  "mongre 
revelries,"  the  habits  of  the  Chinese  childish,  exotic,  or  just 
strange.  For  business  transactions  they  used  compradores, 
and  they  never  saw  the  man  on  the  other  end  of  a  big 
deal.  And  to  their  house  boys  and  coolies  they  spoke 
pidgin  English,  which  was  as  far  as  they  would  go. 

Thus,  there  was  a  vacuum  between  the  two  communi- 
ties from  the  very  start.  With  the  naive  approach  of  whit 
supermen,  the  foreign  settlers  took  this  complete  lack  of 
intercourse  for  granted.  It  had  worked  in  Africa  and  it 
had  worked  in  India;  why  shouldn't  it  work  in  the 
Celestial  Empire?  They  spread  the  thin  layer  of  their 
rights  and  privileges  over  the  Chinese  mud  and  built 
their  houses  upon  it.  That  their  coming  had  deeply  upse 
the  inner  balance  of  China,  that  it  had  unloosened  forces 
which  were  bound  to  shake  the  solid  structure  of  the  old- 
est empire  of  the  world,  did  not  occur  to  them. 

The  peaceful,  trading  citizens  of  Shanghai  had  to  take 
up  arms  to  defend  their  Settlement  against  the  Chinese 
armies  of  the  civil  wars  of  the  fifties  and  sixties.  Then  it 
was  that  "Chinese"  Gordon  led  the  foreign  troops  which 
routed  the  Taiping  Rebels  and  reestablished  peace.  But  it 
is  of  historic  importance  that  the  foreign  community  had 
to  make  use  of  its  right  of  self-defense  not  against  pirate 
or  bandits  or  robbers,  but  against  the  two  warring  fac 
tions  of  China  itself. 

The  necessity  of  joint  action  and  joint  defense  suggeste 
some  sort  of  authoritative  management.  The  foreigners 
were  merchants,  they  had  come  to  trade  and  they  did  not 
want  their  trade  to  be  supervised  too  closely  by  anyone 
This  rugged  individualism  formed  the  foundation  of  the 
Shanghai  "constitution,"  which  was  drawn  up,  in  its 
original  form,  by  the  British,  American,  and  French  con- 
suls. These  rules,  laying  down  the  elementary  principle 
of  local  self-government,  made  the  Settlement  practically 
free  from  all  official  control.  They  contained,  in  more  or 
less  rudimentary  form,  all  the  elements  which  made 
Shanghai  a  unique  municipality  in  the  world.  Local 
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:  municipal  control  was  to  be  exercised  by 
I  the  foreign  community  as  a  whole,  which 
thus  usurped  the  powers  that,  according 
to  the  treaties,  were  still  vested  in  the 
Chinese  authorities.  The  Settlement  be- 
came   a    sovereign,    self-ruling,    interna- 
I  tional  body  politic.  Its  fate  was  in  the 
f  hands   of   its    people — making    it    a    re- 
L'  public;  and,  as  its  people  were  admitted 
|  as  land  renters,  the  right  to  vote  depended 
I  on  a  certain  minimum  amount  of  land 
I  rent    actually    paid    each    year — making 
the  Settlement  a  plutocracy.  A  commit- 
tee of  land  renters  was  to  be  the  munici- 
pal government,  the  Shanghai  municipal 
council. 

It  was  an  almost  cynical  document, 
I  this  Shanghai  "constitution."  Taking  ad- 
r  vantage  of  the  weakness  of  China's  be- 

•  deviled  authorities,  the  far-seeing  Shang- 
i  hai  merchants  laid  the  legal  foundation 

•  for  the  activities  of  generations  of  Shang- 
'  hai  merchants  to  come.  They  created  the 

proper  atmosphere  for  the  exuberant 
growth  of  a  money-making,  unsenti- 
mental, optimistic  city. 

On  the  basis  of  this  self-styled  auton- 
omy, Shanghai  weathered  the  storm  of 
the  Boxer  Rebellion  of  1900,  which  was 
the  first  universal  anti-foreign  movement 
of  an  awakening  China.  It  weathered  the 

:  storm  of  the  Chinese  revolution  of  1911, 
which  swept  away  the  feeble  Manchu 
Dynasty  and  created  a  not  much  stronger 
republic.  It  was  not  affected  by  rebel- 

!  lions  and  civil  strife  or  by  the  World 
War.  Its  trade  expanded  from  decade 
to  decade;  industries  began  to  spring  up 
in  the  northern  section  of  the  Settle- 

•  ment;    Chinese  firms   established   them- 
;  selves  in  the  foreign  zone;  Chinese  sil- 
ver   took    refuge,    along    with    Chinese 
coolies,    peasants,     merchants,    bankers, 
politicians,    generals    and    bandits.    And 
Shanghai  grew  richer  every  day. 

An  Awakening  Nation 

It    WAS    AFTER    THE    WAR    THAT    THE    FIRST 

clashes  between  the  two  heterogeneous 
communities  occurred.  China  had  joined 
the  Allies  with  the  idea  of  emerging  as 
a  respected  member  of  the  family  of 
nations.  President  Wilson's  Fourteen 
Points  were  taken  seriously  by  a  new 
generation  of  Chinese — by  students  who 
had  had  contacts  with  Western  civiliza- 
tion, by  laborers  who  worked  behind 
Western  machines.  When  the  West  re- 
fused to  recognize  a  new,  respectable 
China,  when  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
had  to  go  on  record  without  the  signa- 
tures of  the  Chinese  delegates,  something 
had  happened.  The  pride  of  an  awaken- 
ing nation  had  been  badly  hurt.  And  Chi- 
nese public  opinion  began  to  work — 
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International   News,    "News   of  the   Day"    Newsreel 
1925:  Troops  of  the  Western  nations  end  demonstrations  against  unequal  treaties 


1932:   Japan   uses  the   Settlement  as   a   military   base   in   attacks  on   the  Chinese 


1937:  As  the  Japanese  advance,  Chinese  rush  to  the  foreign  section  for  refuge 
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towards  the  abolition  of  "unequal  treaties,"  the  rendition 
of  settlements  and  concessions,  towards  decent  treatment 
of  the  Chinese,  who  were  still,  along  with  dogs,  excluded 
from  the  white  man's  public  parks  and  clubs. 

The  thirtieth  day  of  May  1925  was  the  turning  point  in 
the  history  of  Shanghai's  Settlement — a  turning  point  in 
the  history  of  Western  imperialism,  perhaps.  A  crowd  of 
excited  students  and  striking  workers,  who  were  demon- 
strating against  "extrality"  and  "unequal  treaties,"  was 
trying  to  invade  the  Louza  Police  Station  where  some  of 
the  agitated  youngsters  had  been  placed  under  arrest  a 
few  hours  before.  The  officer  in  charge,  a  Briton,  was 
nervous  and,  maybe,  unduly  alarmed.  He  ordered  his  men 
to  fire.  The  result  was  disastrous.  A  dozen  or  so  Chinese 
were  killed,  others  wounded.  And  the  story  of  the  Shang- 
hai "massacre"  spread  like  wild  fire  across  half  a  conti- 
nent, causing  bloody  riots  in  other  treaty  ports,  and  fixing 
the  first  stigma  on  the  white  man's  prestige. 

The  situation  in  Shanghai  had  become  paradoxical.  A 
Settlement  which  had  been  built  as  an  isolation  ward  for 
the  foreign  guests,  had  become  a  Chinese  city.  A  million 
Chinese  were  living  in  close  symbiosis  with  less  than  fifty 
thousand  foreigners:  they  were  taxed  by  them,  they  did 
business  with  them,  and  yet  they  had  no  voice  in  the  affairs 
of  a  municipality  which  was  theirs — to  over  ninety  per- 
cent. A  municipal  council  which  derived  most  of  its  an- 
nual revenue  from  its  Chinese  citizens  determined  the 
affairs  of  Shanghai  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  West. 
This  council,  which  was  still  nothing  but  a  committee  of 
foreign  business-men,  had  no  Chinese  members.  Five  of 
the  councillors  were  Britons,  two  were  Americans  and 
two  Japanese.  Chinese  participation?  The  Chinese  were 
expected  to  be  glad  to  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  foreign 
flags,  to  be  glad  even  to  pay  for  it. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  events  of  May  1925  that  the 
foreigners  in  charge  of  the  Settlement  found  it  wise  to 
admit  three  Chinese  merchants  to  the  council,  and  some 
years  later  the  number  was  increased  to  five.  But  China 
was  not  the  amorphous,  dilapidated  structure  it  had  been 
under  the  Manchu  Dynasty  and  during  the  early  years 
of  the  Republic.  There  was  a  new,  nationalistic  govern- 
ment at  Nanking,  and  this  government  could  not  be 
bluffed  or  frightened  out  of  its  aspirations.  The  "Shang- 
hailanders"  soon  found  out  that  their  new  Chinese  coun- 
cillors did  not  allay  China's  desire  for  equality.  They  also 
noticed,  with  much  dismay,  that  the  five  worthy  Chinese 
took  orders  from  Nanking.  And  the  Nanking  Govern- 
ment kept  pressing  for  the  abolition  of  extraterritoriality. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  "Shanghai  mind"  began  to 
work.  It  began  to  work  in  the  air-conditioned  offices  along 
The  Bund,  in  the  private  homes  along  the  avenues  of  the 
French  Settlement,  and  in  front  of  the  longest  bar  in  the 
world,  which  was  the  pride  of  the  Shanghai  Club.  Here, 
at  No.  3  The  Bund,  where  Chinese  were  not  admitted, 
British  taipans  talked  it  over.  (Taipan,  meaning  some- 
thing like  "big  shot,"  is  the  term  used  to  designate  the  ex- 
ecutives and  managers  of  large  foreign  firms  in  Shanghai.) 
They  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  maximum  of  "con- 
cessions" had  been  made.  A  rendition  of  the  Settlement, 
or  the  scrapping  of  "extrality"  (which  would  have 
amounted  to  the  same  thing)  would  have  ruined  the 
prosperity  of  Shanghai.  It  would  have  subjected  its  in- 
ternational community  to  Chinese  taxation,  its  banks, 
filled  with  the  silver  reserves  of  the  country,  to  the  greed 
of  Chinese  war  lords,  its  business  bosses  to  the  caprice 
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of  Chinese  judges   and   prosecuting  attorneys.  And  the 
"Shanghai   mind"   reached   out   for   the   capitals   of   the 
world,  especially  back  to  London,  where  the  permaner 
representative  of  the  British  Association  was  closely  affili- 
ated with  the  Far  Eastern  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  powers,  while  fundamentally  willing  to 
discuss   the  revision  of  the  treaties,  politely  temporize 
with  diplomatic  notes  and  painstaking  investigations. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  another  danger  threatened  Shang- 
hai— from  within.  The  rapid  industrialization  of  the  city 
after  the  War  had  created  a  "coolie"  proletariat,  which 
was   exposed   to   the   radical  propaganda  of  young  anc 
patriotic  students.  It  was  also  exposed  to  the  propagand 
of  Russian  emissaries  who  had  begun  to  filter  into  China 
as  diplomats  or  as  government  advisers.  The  Communis 
menace  had  become  so  tangible  that  fears  of  a  general 
upheaval  were  rife.  The  taipans  were  looking  for  relief. 

And  relief  came  in  the  most  improbable  fashion.  Gen- 
eral Chiang  Kai-shek,  who  had  led  the  "northern  expedi- 
tion" of  the  National  Government  in  Canton,  took  the 
Chinese  city  of  Shanghai  in  the  spring  of  1927.  Little  was 
known  about  the  general,  little  except  his  radical  lean- 
ings and  his  intense  patriotism.  He  was  received  by  thre 
hundred  thousand  striking  workers.  And,  when  the  fears 
of  the  taipans  had  reached  their  climax,  the  unbelievable 
happened:  Chiang  Kai-shek  turned  against  the  Commu- 
nists, established  a  new  National  Government  of  his  own 
and  closed  the  headquarters  of  Shanghai's  radical  trade 
unions  and  student  organizations.  Chiang  Kai-shek,  the 
"bolshevik,"  had  become  the  savior  of  Shanghai  to  the 
taipans. 

Japan  Moves  Alone 

THE  SHANGHAI  WAR  OF  1932,  WHICH  SAW  THE  COLLAPSE  OF 
the  Settlement's  traditional  neutrality,  introduced  nev 
problems.  For  the  first  time  the  "treaty  powers"  did  not 
act  in  unison.  Japan  went  astray,  blasting  away  at  suburbs 
which  were  under  Chinese  control  and  using  the  Settle- 
ment as  a  base  for  military  operations.  Japanese  plane 
flew  over  vital  sections  of  the  international  city,  and  the 
other  treaty  powers  had  to  limit  themselves  to  modest 
representations:  two  Japanese,  after  all,  were  on  the  mu- 
nicipal council,  and  the  fighting  took  place  in  the  Japa- 
nese "defense  sector."  But  while  the  English  languag 
press  condemned  the  Japanese  outrage  for  humanitarian 
reasons,  many  a  Shanghai  taipan  privately  approved  of 
the  Japanese  navy's  "teaching  the  Chinese  a  lesson."  The 
opinion  that  the  Japanese  actually  saved  the  Settlement 
from  invasion  and  looting  on  the  part  of  the  famous  Chi- 
nese Nineteenth  Route  Army  is  still  widespread  among 
foreigners  in  Shanghai. 

Shanghai  survived  the  catastrophe  of  1932  as  it  had  sur- 
vived other  catastrophes  before.  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  to  everybody's  surprise,  had  remained  inactive 
throughout  the  "incident."  He  had  fled,  with  his  gov- 
ernment, from  Nanking  to  Loyang,  and  had  left  the 
Shanghai  defense  to  the  Cantonese  Nineteenth  Route 
Army.  The  valiant  resistance  of  this  isolated  unit,  nat- 
urally, had  crumbled. 

The  tri-borough  city,  consisting  of  the  Settlement,  the 
French  Concession,  and  the  districts  under  Chinese  au- 
thority, inhabited  by  nearly  four  million  people,  carried 
on.  Prosperity  came  back  again;  real  estate  prices  went 
up;  shipping  soared  to  a  new  high;  business  was  brisk. 
But  Shanghai  was  not  what  it  (Continued  on  page  506) 
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The  Man  with  the  Machine 


by  VIRGINIA  COCALIS 


MACHINES  ARE  DISPLACING  MEN  IN  THE 
wheat  belt,  in  the  corn  and  sugar  beet 
fields,  in  the  fruit  orchards  on  the  West 
Coast,  even  on  the  truck  farms  of  New 
Jersey  and  Florida.  During  the  last  dec- 
ade they  have  been  improved  in  efficiency 
and  lowered  in  price.  Large  landholdings 
adapted  to  tractor  culture  have  multiplied. 
Payments  for  crop  reduction  have  en- 
abled farmers  to  invest  in  machinery. 

In  the  crop  that  mechanization  has 
swayed  most  completely,  wheat,  is  found 
the  pattern  that  may  be  repeated  in  the 
mechanization  of  other  major  crops,  cot- 
ton, corn,  sugar  beets:  mechanization  of 
pre-harvest  operations  gradually  extended 
to  harvest  operations. 

On  wheat  farms  a  hundred  years  ago 
the  hired  hand  and  the  farm  owner 
shared  the  same  problems  the  year  round. 
Then  the  steam  tractor  and  the  many- 
bladed  plow  came  to  the  prairies.  A  few 
men  and  machines  plowed  and  planted, 
and  200,000  transients  found  work  at  harvest  time.  As  late 
as  1920,  these  seasonal  workers  worked  for  six  or  eight  weeks 
each  year.  But  with  the  perfection  of  the  harvester-combine, 
this  migratory  seasonal  labor  was  no  longer  needed.  Once 
again  wheat  farms  hired  men  the  year  round  to  run  the 
machines — a  few  men. 

In  other  major  crops,  the  full  swing  has  not  yet  been 
completed.  But  already  there  are  236  unemployed  farmers 
available  for  every  100  farm  laborer  jobs  offered  by  our  semi- 
mechanized  agriculture.  There  is  no  longer  room  in  agricul- 
ture for  them;  mechanization  and  improved  breeding  of 
crops  have  resulted  in  higher  production  per  acre  with  less 
labor.  Theirs  is  not  a  problem  that  agriculture  can  tackle 
alone;  its  solution  does  not  lie  on  the  farm. 

In  the  vanguard  of  all  mechanization  is  the  tractor,  dis- 
placing plowhands  and  farmers  who  once  grew  feed  for 
work  stock.  It  is  adapted  to  different  farms  and  different  crop 
stages.  Rubber  tires  have  greatly  widened  its  uses.  During 
1937,  42  percent  of  all  farm  machines  sold  were  tractors — 
73  percent  of  the  all-purpose  type.  In  the  same  year,  more 
tractors  were  sold  for  domestic  use  than  were  on  farms  in 
1920. 

In  the  cornfields  of  Iowa  and  Illinois,  the  introduction 
of  the  tractor  has  been  almost  as  sweeping  as  in  wheat.  All 
pre-harvest  operations  in  this  crop  are  now  generally  mechan- 
ized— the  two-row  cultivator  replacing  for  the  most  part  the 
one-row  cultivator.  Labor  requirements  to  produce  an  acre 
of  corn  dwindled  20  percent  between  the  periods  1909-13  and 
1932-36. 

The  United  States  ordinarily  harvests  as  grain  about  sev- 
enty million  tons  of  ear  corn.  It  takes  thousands  of  men  six 
to  eight  weeks  to  harvest  this  corn,  a  total  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  million  man  hours.  By  machine,  only  one  fourth 
as  many  man  hours  are  necessary. 

As  early  as  1904,  machine  pickers  were  used,  but  it  was 
only  after  manufacturers  produced  two-row  corn  pickers  be- 
tween 1928  and  1933  that  they  were  favored.  By  1938  me- 
chanical pickers  harvested  about  10  percent  of  the  total 
acreage  of  grain  corn.  At  present  the  tractor  drives  the  picker 
mechanism  and  tows  a  wagon  to  receive  the  corn  by  power 
take-off. 


Lee   for    FSA 
Sugar  cane  cutter  and  operator 


Mechanization  draws  other  technological 
advances  in  its  wake.  Extensive  experi- 
ments are  being  carried  on  to  breed  hybrid 
corns  better  adapted  to  machine  harvesting. 
One  hybrid  corn  developed  can  be  picked 
by  machine  with  less  than  2  percent  waste. 
Field  loss  in  corn  picked  by  hand  is  about 
3  percent. 

In  the  cotton  fields  of  Texas,  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma  and  the  southeastern  states,  the 
threat  of  the  cotton  picker  hangs  over 
sharecroppers  and  renters.  Slight  additional 
improvements  in  either  the  picker  or  gin- 
ning machinery  will  mean  disaster  for  ap- 
proximately a  million  tenant  and  cropper 
families  in  the  cotton  regions. 

Tractors  and  auxiliary  equipment  are 
already  taking  the  place  of  tenants  in  pre- 
harvest  work.  Use  of  tractors  increased 
about  24  percent  in  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  between  1930  and  1937;  it  increased 
88  percent  in  the  ten  southern  cotton 
states.  A  planter  in  the  Mississippi  Delta 
recently  bought  22  tractors  and  13  four-row  cultivators  and 
let  go  130  of  his  160  cropper  families. 

Other  machines  have  followed  the  tractor.  The  cotton 
chopper  is  being  steadily  improved.  One  successful  company 
asserts  that  its  chopper  will  allow  one  half  more  cotton  per 
acre,  will  chop  cotton  to  a  uniform  stand,  will  clean  rows 
of  weeds  and  grass  at  a  cost  of  ten  cents  an  acre.  Their  cir- 
cular states:  "You  will  not  have  to  hire  hands  until  picking 
time.  One  man  and  a  chopper  will  do  the  work  of  ten  hoe 
hands." 

Labor  requirement  per  ton  of  beets  has  declined  more  than 
20  percent  since  1914.  Pre-harvest  operations,  plowing,  seed- 
bed preparation,  cultivation,  irrigation,  are  now  done  with 
regular  farm  help  and  machines. 

It  is  in  the  use  of  contract  hand  labor  at  peak  seasons  that 
the  growers'  costs  rise.  Further  developments  in  the  mechan- 
ical blocker,  the  mechanical  beet  lifter  and  the  mechanical 
beet  harvester  can  slash  these  costs.  Mechanical  blocking  is 
already  lowering  the  peak  of  labor  requirement  in  the  spring, 
and  an  improved  planter  is  helping  make  mechanical  thin- 
ning practical. 

Beet  lifters  have  had  a  steady  sale  of  a  thousand  or  more 
a  year  since  1926.  In  1927,  the  number  rose  to  2,212;  in  1930, 
to  2,601.  These  machines  are  being  improved  to  adapt  them 
for  use  with  the  mechanical  beet  harvester.  Although  pat- 
ents for  beet  harvesters  were  given  twenty  years  ago,  the 
beet  harvester  has  only  recently  been  perfected  to  the  point 
where  it  can  lift  the  entire  beet  by  its  leaves,  convey  it  to  a 
gage  and  topping  knives,  and  dispose  of  the  beet  in  one  di- 
rection, the  top  in  another.  Such  a  harvester  can  cover  an 
acre  of  beets  in  2  hours.  For  the  same  operation  40  hours  of 
man  labor  are  necessary. 

Although  the  farmer  will  produce  more  cheaply  under  the 
new  pattern  of  agriculture,  his  investment  costs  will  be  in- 
flexible and  price  drops  may  bring  more  certain  disaster. 
Yet  extended  mechanization  may  also  mean  higher  profits  to 
the  farmer  who  survives. 

For  the  displaced  tenants  the  future  is  black.  The  expan- 
sion of  companies  manufacturing  farm  machinery  cannot 
possibly  take  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  thrown  out  of 
work.  They  remain  a  surplus  labor  supply,  landless,  homeless. 
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Lange  for  FSA 


THE  SOWER 


Lance  for  FSA 


Two-row  corn  planter 


Bureau  of  Agricultural   Engineering 
Combine,  cutting,  cleaning  and  threshing  in  one  operation 


Bureau  of   Agricultural   Engineering 


Corn  picker  and  harvester 


Lange  for  FSA 

THE  MAN  WITH  THE  HOE 


Lange  for  Farm  Security  Administration 
Cultivating  cotton  by  tractor 


Rothstein  for   FSA 


Mechanical  potato  digger 


1  The  effect  of  mechanization  is  most 
[evident  in  the  migrants  now  seeking 
work  in  California.  Forty-one  percent 
of  them  came  from  Oklahoma,  Texas 
and  Arkansas,  where  the  mechaniza- 
tion of  cotton  is  rapidly  uprooting 
tenants.  "We  was  tractored  out,"  is 
the  familiar  refrain.  On  the  preced- 
ing page  Miss  Cocalis  predicts  that 
the  general  pattern  of  mechanization 
will  follow  that  in  wheat.  But  when 
wheat  was  mechanized,  there  was  still 
a  western  frontier,  and  the  expansion 
of  industry  offered  urban  employment. 


Bureau    of    Agricultural    Engineering 
Sugar  beet  harvester;  beets  being  pulled  up  to  the  topping  knives 


The  Two  Germanys 

REFLECTIONS  IN  AN  AMERICAN  PULLMAN  CAR 


by  KLAUS  MANN 


The  United  States,  the  reactions  of  Americans  to  the  Germany  of  to- 
day, and  the  distinction  between  Hitler's  Germany  and  the  land  of 
Goethe — of  these  a  distinguished  exile  writes  informally  as  the  world 
remembers  a  terrible  August  twenty-five  years  ago. 


THIS    IS    THE    THIRD    YEAR    I    HAVE    SPENT    IN    THE    UNITED 

States  since  I  left  Germany  in  1933.  I  am  beginning  to 
feel  at  home  here.  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  America. 
What  do  I  know  most  intimately?  Manhattan,  between 
Lexington  and  Eighth  Avenue,  from  14th  Street  up  to 
70th — and  the  Pullmans.  Brooklyn  and  Newark  are  mys- 
terious places,  exceedingly  far  away.  Friends  of  mine  hap- 
pen to  live  somewhere  uptown,  West  230th  Street.  They 
ask  me  for  dinner.  I  take  the  Uptown  Seventh  Avenue 
Express,  as  they  told  me  to  do.  By  some  strange  coinci- 
dence I  arrive  in  the  Bronx. 

I  am  vexed.  I  feel  like  an  idiot,  a  half-wit,  a  fool,  and 
an  ignorant  foreigner.  I  enter  a  little  bar,  as  I  think  it  may 
be  a  good  idea  to  have  a  Scotch  and  soda.  "Believe  it  or 
not,"  I  say  to  the  bartender,  "after  three  years  in  New 
York  City  I  still  make  mistakes  like  that.  I  intended  to 
go  to  West  230th  Street— and  here  I  am!"  The  bar  man 
doesn't  seem  surprised.  He  suggests:  "Take  it  easy!  Some 
folks  from  Europe  are  not  so  very  bright."  I  am  eager  to 
defend  myself  and  the  honor  of  Europeans.  "I  could  find 
my  way  to  San  Francisco  or  New  Orleans  though,"  I 
boast.  "I  bet  you  could!"  Quite  obviously  he  doesn't  take 
me  seriously. 

I  bet  I  could!  I  like  the  long  trips  through  this  tre- 
mendous country.  I  never  feel  bored  or  tired  on  a  train. 
I  am  fond  of  Pullman  cars.  They  are  cosy,  very  gemuet- 
lich  indeed,  and  the  colored  porters  are  friendly  and  effi- 
cient, half  nurse,  half  good-old-uncle,  and  a  little  like  very 
kind  teachers,  too.  When  you  smoke  a  cigarette  in  your 
lower  berth — which  definitely  is  forbidden — they  may  tell 
you:  "I  hope  you  won't  set  my  car  on  fire,  sir!"  It's  very 
pleasant.  But  better  than  everything  else  is  to  look 
through  the  window  while  the  train  is  moving.  It  is  won- 
derful to  watch  the  country — these  great  wide  lands 
which  rush  past  like  a  film.  It  doesn't  make  much  differ- 
ence to  me  whether  the  country  happens  to  be  beautiful 
or  ugly.  I  am  impressed  by  certain  qualities  which  are 
not  merely  esthetic.  Why  does  it  have  the  power  to  ex- 
cite me  and  to  confuse  me,  and  to  make  me  happy  some- 
times? Perhaps  just  because  it  is  so  enormous,  so  appar- 
ently endless — and  so  very  empty. 

Yes,  it  is  astonishingly  empty  in  many  parts — that  was 
what  impressed  and  bewildered  me  more  than  anything 
else  when  I  came  here  for  the  first  time  ten  years  ago. 
You  can  travel  in  this  country  for  hours  and  hours,  al- 
most for  days,  without  seeing  anything  but  wide  plains, 
wild  land.  There  is  nothing  but  •  earth — no  people,  no 
villages,  even  no  animals — just  earth.  It  is  a  very  dry  sort 
of  earth  for  miles,  a  kind  of  desert,  I  know.  But  still  it 
is  earth,  "the  good  earth."  I  find  myself  drifting  into  a 
sort  of  Chinese  mood,  looking  through  the  window  of 
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the  moving  train.  And  yet  the  atmosphere  is  not  Asiatic. 
I  feel  the  productive  tension  coming  from  the  big  cen- 
ters like  electricity.  I  can  sense  the  future,  the  amazing 
activities  which  are  going  to  transform  these  waste  plains 
— tragically  lost  today  under  icy  or  burning  heavens;  I 
feel  possibilities,  opportunities,  things  to  come,  since  there 
is  room  and  there  are  human  beings  to  use  it.  And  I 
cannot  remember  dear  old  Europe  without  shuddering — 
beloved  Europe,  my  homeland — where  one  never  travels 
long  without  arriving  at  some  unnecessary  frontier,  which 
is  disturbing  to  anyone,  to  some  people  even  a  nightmare. 
"What  a  relief,"  I  muse,  looking  out  the  window. 
"Room — there  is  room,  plenty  of  it.  This  train  will  speed 
along  for  hours,  night  will  fall  over  a  land  which  is 
empty — still  empty.  Finally,  at  midnight  or  so,  we  shall 
reach  some  big  city.  There  won't  be  any  question  of 
passports,  nobody  is  going  to  ask  silly  questions — we  just 
arrive,  that's  all.  And  still  we'll  be  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  people  will  talk  their  American  English. 
Some  of  them  look  happy,  they  have  the  smile  of  well- 
off  men;  others  have  sad  faces.  They  have  their  troubles, 
all  right.  None  of  them,  however,  would  proclaim  the 
"decline  of  the  western  world,"  and  none  of  them  be- 
lieves that  our  entire  civilization  should  be  destroyed— 
better  today  than  tomorrow — through  sadist  instincts  and 
some  dangerously  confused  ideal  of  "heroism."  People 
over  here  certainly  are  not  inclined  to  be  made  fools  of 
by  the  kind  of  vociferous  rubbish  they  get  away  with 
"on  the  other  side." 

A  Great  Country 

"WHAT  is  IT  LIKE,  AMERICA?"  EUROPEAN  FRIENDS  KEEP 
asking  me.  "Is  it  a  pleasant  country?  Are  there  good  open- 
ings? Are  the  people  friendly?"  And  I  reply  very  posi- 
tively: "The  land  is  more  pleasant,  the  openings  are  bet- 
ter, the  people  friendlier  than  we  are  accustomed  to  in 
Europe." 

People  in  the  States  have  more  understanding,  more 
sympathy,  and  more  respect  than  folks  in  Europe  for  our 
way  of  life — the  life  of  people  who  have  lost  their  homes 
and  their  livelihood  because  of  convictions  or  race.  The 
word  "emigrant,"  which  even  sounds  a  little  suspect  in 
Europe,  is  here  a  title  of  honor,  and  our  American  hosts 
expect  us  to  prove  worthy  of  it. 

There  are  many  people  in  Europe  who  cannot  get  rid 
of  hackneyed  and  grim  ideas  that  human  relations  in 
America  are  cold  and  "businesslike";  that  money  means 
everything,  and  so  on.  Most  unfortunately,  money  plays 
a  decisive  part  everywhere  in  this  world  of  ours.  Every- 
where there  are  pleasant  people  and  less  pleasant  people, 
decent  folks  and  bounders.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
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there  are  more  pleasant  people  in  the  United  States  than 
elsewhere.  What  is  true  is  that  people  are  less  irritable 
and  less  embittered,  and  hence  less  suspicious.  As  Amer- 
icans generally  enjoy  life  more  than  Europeans,  they  are 
less  concerned  with  hurting  and  humiliating  their  fellow- 
men.  Crudity  we  may  meet;  infamy  is  rare. 

People  in  this  country  may  have  silly  prejudices,  and 
some  of  them  may  harbor  fantastic  ideas.  The  spontane- 
ous and  widespread  indignation,  however,  caused  in 
America  by  the  brutalities  of  the  fascist  regimes  was 
above  all  a  moral  event — much  more  than  a  merely  polit- 
ical one — and  it  proved,  once  more,  that  certain  basic 
and  sacred  notions  and  values  are  more  alive  here  and 
have  a  sounder  reality  than  anywhere  else.  People,  it 
seems  to  me,  feel  and  act  here  more  vigorously  and  nat- 
urally than  in  Europe.  They  are  less  skeptical,  weary,  re- 
signed. If  that  is  the  result  of  the  youthfulness  of  Ameri- 
cans, then  it  is  America's  youthfulness  that  I  love. 

Whenever  Americans  ask  me  the  inevitable  question: 
"Now  tell  us — how  do  you  really  like  our  country?"  I 
am  glad  to  answer,  quite  frankly  and  honestly:  "I  love 
it.  I  enjoy  being  here." 

Occasionally  I  make  the  acquaintance  of  men  or  women 
whose  curiosity  is  somewhat  difficult  to  satisfy.  Merci- 
lessly they  continue:  "You  are  not  supposed  to  be  polite, 
really!  What  do  you  dislike  in  America?  Tell  us  about 
that,  it  will  be  most  interesting!" 

I  don't  like  to  answer.  It  is  an  appalling  German  habit 
to  criticize  everything  in  other  countries.  Even  some  of 
the  refugees — who  are  not  really  Germans  any  longer — 
keep  on  doing  so.  In  France  they  have  been  dubbed  les 
bei-uns,  because  they  like  to  emphasize  that  bei  uns — in 
our  homeland — the  trains  are  faster,  the  books  more  in- 
teresting, the  movies  more  thrilling,  the  food  more  re- 
fined, the  girls  more  attractive  than  in  any  other  place. 
I  remember  les  bei-uns,  and  say,  "Well,  I  jiist  like  it, 
that's  all."  But  my  American  friends  persist. 

I  hesitate  another  moment;  finally  I  admit:  "Well,  of 
course  you  know  there  are  certain  minor  things  .  .  . 
absolutely  insignificant  ...  a  few  national  habits  which 
seem  somewhat  surprising  to  a  foreigner.  He  has  to  get 
accustomed  to  them,  that's  all.  For  instance,  I  don't  care 
very  much  for  apple  pie  with  cheese — as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  makes  me  quite  ill.  And  hot  coffee  with  ice  water,  and 
fish  with  string  beans  I  don't  like  very  much  either.  And, 
sometimes,  it  makes  me  a  little  sad  to  see  young  couples 
spooning  in  a  car — there  should  be  more  charming  places 
for  their  flirtations." 

My  American  friends  seem  to  be  highly  amused.  "Go 
on,  go  on!"  they  demand.  "What  else?" 

I  continue,  partly  against  my  own  will.  "Things  are  a 
bit  too  new  over  here.  I  don't  notice  it  so  much  in  the 
big  cities,  but  I  am  amazed  at  it  when  I  am  driving  in 
the  country.  In  Switzerland  or  in  the  south  of  France, 
in  Austria  and  in  Italy,  it  is  fun  to  make  excursions. 
There  are  lovely  little  places  everywhere.  What  a  good 
time  we  used  to  have  when  we  stopped  in  some  village 
and  had  our  meal  in  a  rathskeller  .  .  .  whereas  here  there 
are  no  authentic  villages  or  rathskellers,  just  a  dreary 
Main  Street,  with  some  garages  and  movie  theaters,  and  a 
drug  store  where  you  can  get  Coca  Cola,  and  a  dark  little 
saloon. 

I  expect  my  American  friends  to  reply  sharply:  "Well 
why  don't  you  return  to  your  dear  Continent  since  you 
are  so  much  in  love  with  its  ancient  charms?"  But  they 


do  not  utter  anything  of  the  kind.  On  the  contrary,  they 
look  a  little  sad,  and  say:  "You  are  right,  we  guess.  Some 
of  our  villages  are  kind  of  dreary." 

I  add  with  embarrassed  haste:  "There  are  picturesque 
spots  in  this  country  too,  of  course.  In  New  England, 
for  instance,  or  in  the  South,  or  in  California." 

"It's  perfectly  all  right,"  they  say.  They  are  not  of- 
fended. They  are  good  patriots,  and  they  are  proud  of 
their  country;  but  they  are  not  touchy  in  that  hysterical 
European  fashion. 

I     HAVE     HAD     MANY     OPPORTUNITIES     TO     MEET     MEN     AND 

women  of  all  types  and  classes:  club  women  and  labor 
people,  priests  and  professors,  students  and  journalists, 
business  men  and  authors,  rabbis  and  clergymen,  college 
girls  and  politicians,  snobs  and  sham  prophets  and  a  few 
really  gifted  personalities.  I  have  enjoyed  the  hospitality 
of  various  clubs,  universities,  and  organizations.  I  rush 
around  quite  a  lot,  since  I  happen  to  be  a  lecturer — it  is 
one  of  my  jobs.  Sometimes  I  make  a  joint  appearance 
with  my  sister,  Erika;  on  other  occasions  I  show  up  alone. 

The  odd  thing  about  it  is  that  I  enjoy  lecturing.  It 
doesn't  bore  me  at  all — although  it  may  bore  the  people 
who  have  to  listen.  People  who  attend  lectures  have  a 
definite  inclination  to  sleep  or  to  cough — it  is  the  same 
everywhere.  It  is  an  exciting  task,  and  not  an  easy  one, 
to  keep  them  awake  and  silent. 

I  rush  everywhere  my  fatherly  agent  wants  me  to  go. 
He  says:  "In  X,  a  town  in  the  state  of  Y,  the  Quakers 
have  asked  to  hear  your  little  speech.  They  have  a  school 
there,  and  there  is  a  lecture  for  the  pupils  every  Monday 
evening."  "That's  fine,"  I  reply.  And  I  present  myself  to 
the  Quakers. 

Since  they  are  opposed  to  war  they  are  opposed  to  the 
Nazis.  As  they  know  me  to  be  an  antagonist  and  victim 
of  the  Nazis,  they  receive  me  with  kindness. 

Sometimes  Erika  and  I  get  our  little  surprises.  At  a 
men's  club  in  the  Middlewest  where  one  of  us  had  to 
make  an  after-luncheon  speech,  a  little  troupe  of  acro- 
bats did  their  turn  before  the  talk  began — very  nice  girls 
and  boys  in  pink  tights.  They  did  the  most  astonishing 
tricks;  the  gentlemen  were  delighted.  Later,  the  acrobats 
listened  to  our  address  with  the  most  flattering  attention. 

The  question  period  after  the  lecture,  the  so-called  dis- 
cussion, too,  was  unfamiliar  at  first.  In  time  these  become 
as  indispensable  to  the  lecturer  as  they  seem  to  be  to  the 
public  which  insists  upon  them.  Something  new  always 
crops  up  during  the  discussion.  The  lecturer  knows  his 
own  speech  pretty  well  beforehand  and  can  hardly  hope 
for  surprises.  Sometimes  I  am  ashamed  of  not  knowing 
the  answer  to  simple,  vital  questions. 

I  take  lecturing  quite  seriously — almost  as  seriously  as 
writing,  although  not  precisely  in  the  same  way.  I  have  a 
sort  of  idee  fixe  in  my  mind:  that  I  have  something  like 
a  real  message  to  deliver  to  my  American  audiences; 
that  I  have  a  few  things  to  say  which  are  worth  hearing. 
I  feel  every  anti-Nazi  German — every  German  who  left 
his  homeland  by  conviction  and  not  merely  because  he 
was  forced  to  do  so — should  be  allowed  and  prepared  to 
express  his  opinions  and  feelings  to  people  in  other 
countries,  if  he  has  brains  to  think  with  and  the  ability 
to  put  his  thoughts  into  proper  words.  He  should  explain 
to  the  hosts  what  nazism  really  'means;  he  should  warn 
them,  should  beg  them  to  be  on  the  alert;  show  them 
how  horrifying  the  danger  has  already  become.  The  ref- 
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ugees — victims  of  Nazi  barbarism  themselves — have  the 
authority  and  the  moral  right,  even  the  duty,  to  cry  to 
their  American  friends:  "Defend  yourself!  Don't  take  it 
easy!  Don't  be  optimistic!  Don't  say,  'It  can't  happen 
here!'  That's  just  what  we  used  to  say — and  here  we  are! 
The  evil  is  mighty,  it  is  efficient,  and  even  clever  in  its 
cheap  degenerate  way!  It  is  active  everywhere — here  too! 
Believe  us,  friends,  here  too!  We  know  that  evil.  We 
watched  its  growing,  its  rising,  we  saw  how  it  became 
stronger  and  stronger,  and  finally  almost  all-powerful. 
We  didn't  start  fighting  early  enough — that  is  our 
tragedy.  Don't  repeat  our  mistakes." 

There  Is  Another  Germany 

IT  ISN'T  A  VERY  PLEASANT  MESSAGE;  STILL  WE  HAVE  TO 
deliver  it,  it  is  our  sacred  duty.  But  it  is  not  the  only  one. 
We  have  to  make  clear,  as  well,  that  there  is  another 
Germany;  we  have  to  prove  it,  by  our  mere  presence,  by 
the  way  we  talk,  by  every  gesture,  by  every  thought  we 
express.  We  must  emphasize  again  and  again  that  Hitler 
does  not  represent  the  German  nation.  Opposition  to  the 
Fuehrer  and  his  horrible  tactics  is  growing  in  our  coun- 
try— we  know  it,  we  have  information.  The  Germans  ac- 
cepted Nazi  dictatorship  because  they  were  ignorant,  and 
believed  Hitler's  false  promises — just  as  certain  British 
statesmen  believed  them.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  German  people  are  bitterly  disappointed  by  now. 
They  don't  want  war.  They  are  terribly  afraid  of  it.  Very 
few  people  in  our  country  approved  of  the  hideous 
pogroms  in  November  1938.  Most  of  them  were  disgusted 
and  profoundly  ashamed. 

There  are  no  Nazi-like  tendencies  in  the  great  tradition 
of  German  culture  and  spiritual  life.  All  the  men  we  are 
really  proud  of  were  not  merely  great  Germans  but  great 
Europeans  as  well:  Goethe  and  Lessing,  Kant  and  Schil- 
ler, Beethoven  and  Holderlin,  and,  in  a  more  compli- 
cated, somehow  paradoxical  way,  even  Nietzsche.  None 
of  them  was  a  nationalist.  The  classic  epoch  of  our 
literature  begins  with  Goethe's  statement  that  a  Welt- 
literatur — an  international  culture — should  come  ino  be- 
ing, and  that  it  was  the  task  of  the  Germans  to  set  the 
inspiring  example.  This  happened  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Today  in  Germany  a  man  who  would  venture  to  say  such 
a  daring  thing  would  have  to  suffer  for  it. 

The  Germans  have  betrayed  their  own  fine  tradition — 
the  tradition  of  a  tolerant,  all-embracing,  cosmopolitan 
spirit — it  is  painful  but  necessary  to  admit  it.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  excuse  the  German  people  completely. 
They  are  guilty  in  many  respects.  The  intellectuals,  the 
"better  Germans,"  above  all  are  responsible  for  the  moral 
and  mental  degeneration  of  their  own  nation.  The  so- 
called  "unpolitical"  attitude  of  the  German  intellectual 
elite  is  the  deepest  cause  of  our  tragedy,  which  threatens 
to  become  the  tragedy  of  European  civilization.  We  had 
the  Reformation,  instead  of  a  revolution.  The  inner  life — 
das  Gewissen — was  liberated  by  Luther's  deed;  but  social 
conditions  remained  as  before.  Great  Germans  always 
considered  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  be  concerned  with 
social  problems  and  necessities.  Consequently  the  Ger- 
mans are  politically  less  educated  than  any  other  people 
on  earth.  Their  complete  lack  of  political  instinct  and 
knowledge  is  disquieting  since  it  is  combined  with  their 
well  known  technical  efficiency.  As  a  group  they  are  a 
catastrophe.  Goethe,  in  his  cool  objective  manner,  stated 
it  thus:  "The  thought  of  the  German  people,  so  admira- 


ble as  individuals,  so  despicable  as  a  whole,  has  ofter 
caused  me  bitter  pain.  Germany  is  worthless,  but  each 
individual  German  is  worth  very  much,  and  yet  Ger- 
mans believe  the  contrary.  .  .  ." 

"Germany  is  worthless.  .  .  ."  It  is  distressing  to  admit 
that  the  greatest  man  Germany  ever  produced  had  tc 
come  to  such  a  cruel  conclusion.  Must  it  be  the  final  con- 
clusion, the  last  word?  Must  matters  remain  as  they  are? 

Involved  questions,  complicated  topics:  not  very  easy 
to  cover  for  an  American  audience  tortured  by  the  sim- 
ple question:  Is  there  going  to  be  war  or  not? 

I  do  my  best  to  simplify  problems  which  are  exceed- 
ingly complex.  I  try  to  explain  that  Germans,  as  a  pc 
litical  group,  as  a  nation,  are  suffering  from  a  most  pain- 
ful inferiority  complex;  that  their  aggressiveness,  their 
arrogance,  their  imperialistic  greed  are  nothing  but  dan- 
gerous symptoms  of  pathological  over-compensation.  After 
the  lost  war,  throughout  the  fourteen  years  of  the  Weimar 
Republic,  this  lack  of  self-confidence  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  an  acute  disease,  of  a  fever.  Are  people  any  hap- 
pier in  the  Reich  today,  with  their  shouting,  sham- 
Messiah?  They  are  suffering  more  than  ever  before.  It 
might  be  true  that  Germans  enjoy  suffering.  But  there 
are  certain  limits  even  for  them.  The  limit  is  nearly 
reached.  Hitler  will  surely  fall. 

Am  I  over-optimistic?  I  have  sound  and  realistic  rea- 
sons for  my  hopes.  I  am  convinced  that  the  German  pe 
pie  will  emerge  from  their  present  tragic  and  humiliating 
experience  with  a  new  outlook.  A  people  that  has  never 
really  understood  what  freedom  means,  will  appreciate 
the  value  of  liberty,  since  it  had  to  live  without  it  com- 
pletely for  so  many  years.  Germany,  after  all,  will  be 
mature  enough  to  face  Democracy,  to  enjoy  it,  to  love  it 
and  to  defend  it.  The  better  Germans,  the  creative  minds, 
will  have  come  to  see  that  culture  cannot  exist  in  the 
long  run  without  freedom  and  social  justice.  The  intel- 
lectuals— who  for  centuries  stood  aloof  from  the  masses — 
finally  will  take  their  places  as  the  leaders  of  the  nation. 
Such  a  Germany  will  renounce  her  ambition  "to  rule  the 
world"  and  will  understand  her  authentic  task,  which 
is  much  more  honorable  and  important.  The  conception 
of  the  National  State,  created  by  the  French  Revolution 
and  exaggerated  by  the  Germans  in  a  threatening  way, 
is  becoming  an  anachronism  in  Europe.  A  European  Fed- 
eration is  bound  to  come.  The  various  German  countries 
— not  "the  Reich" — could  become  the  cultural  center  of 
the  future  European  Republic.  Germany's  real  mission 
will  be  to  act  as  the  peaceful  mediator  between  East  and 
West.  Hitler  wants  to  unite  all  the  German-speaking 
people  in  one  Reich  which  would  be  powerful  enough 
to  dictate  her  will  to  the  other  nations.  This  ambitious 
plan  is  basically  erroneous  and  it  cannot  be  successful. 
Europe  will  not  endure  German  hegemony  long. 

"Friends!"  I  exclaim.  "It  seems  foolish  to  make  any 
prophecies  in  these  uncertain  times.  Still,  I  dare  to  pre- 
dict: the  Third  Reich  will  not  last.  Its  own  'dynamic' 
principle  makes  its  fall  inevitable.  The  better  Germans — 
who  are  forced  to  be  silent  now — are  waiting  for  the  day 
of  liberation,  which  is  going  to  come." 

Part  of  my  audience  seem  impressed;  the  others  remain 
skeptical.  And  the  discussion  begins. 

USUALLY  THERE  ARE  TWO  GROUPS  OF  PEOPLE  IN  AN  AUDI- 
ence — one  of  them  being  definitely  the  minority.  This 
minority  is  inclined  to  justify  the  German  people,  with- 
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out  defending,  of  course,  Nazi  horrors.  They  call  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  responsible  for  the  whole  mess  in 
Europe,  especially  for  the  alarming  events  in  the  Reich. 
They  try  to  put  me  through  a  sort  of  cross-examination, 
with  the  obvious  purpose  of  proving  that  my  judgment  of 
Germany  is  influenced  by  prejudices  and  inspired  by  the 
instinct  of  revenge.  "I  have  studied  in  Heidelberg,"  one 
of  them  may  say.  "I  know  the  Germans.  They  are  good 
people,  very  clean,  and  extremely  capable.  The  Treaty 
of  Versailles  is  to  blame,  not  the  German  character  nor 
their  'inferiority  complex,'  as  you  call  it.  France  is  re- 
sponsible. She  has  pursued  a  rotten  policy.  Hitler  came 
to  power,  because  .  .  .  ,"  and  so  on. 

I  emphasize  how  pleased  I  am  that  the  speaker  is  so 
very  fond  of  the  German  people,  as  I  happen  to  be  a  Ger- 
man myself.  Consequently,  I  also  claim  some  knowledge 
of  the  German  character.  I  don't  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. The  Treaty  of  Versailles  doesn't  explain  the  re- 
volting phenomenon  of  the  Nazi  Reich — which,  most 
unfortunately,  has  deep  roots  in  the  German  soul. 

The  next  speaker,  on  the  contrary,  believes  that  I  have 
been  much  too  soft  and  mild,  and  that  my  argument 
was  confused  since  the  problem  in  question  is  as  simple 
as  it  is  horrible.  "The  Germans  are  hopeless,"  declares  this 
second  speaker.  This  time,  the  speaker  is  a  woman,  the 
frank  and  honest  type.  "They  are  altogether  bad.  There 
are  exceptions,  of  course,"  she  admits  politely.  "But  such 
people  lack  influence.  During  the  World  War,  I  didn't 
quite  believe  all  those  atrocity  stories  about  maimed  chil- 
dren in  Belgium.  I  am  beginning  to  think  most  of  them 
were  true.  At  that  time,  too,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
sentimental  talk  that  we  were  not  really  fighting  the 
German  people,  only  the  Kaiser  and  his  generals.  Well, 
finally  we  got  rid  of  Wilhelm — now  sitting  around  in 
Holland,  a  half  comic,  half  pathetic  figure.  But  wasn't 
he  a  gentleman  and  almost  a  pacifist,  compared  with  the 
Fuehrer?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Germans  are  very  fond 
of  their  tyrants,  they  want  them,  they  need  them.  There 
isn't  any  'other  Germany' — it  just  doesn't  exist,  it  is  an- 
other illusion,  that's  all.  Why  should  we  bother  to  lib- 
erate the  Germans,  since  obviously  they  enjoy  being 
slaves?  If  they  should  dare  to  threaten  our  interests — 
then,  of  course,  we  would  have  to  defend  ourselves!" 

A  smart  woman,  and  pretty  eloquent.  I  think  she 
makes  a  mistake  in  saying  that  the  Germans  are  hope- 
less. On  many  points,  however,  I  agree  with  her.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  America's  business — nor  the  job  of  any 
other  country — to  "liberate"  Germany.  Nobody  intends 
to  do  so,  by  the  way.  But  if  the  other  countries  should 
really  defend  their  own  interests,  they  would  help  the 
German  opposition  as  well.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
anti-Nazi  Germans  to  work  successfully  against  the  hated 
regime  as  long  as  the  great  democracies  continue  to  yield 
to  Hitler.  The  newest  turn  in  the  British  policy,  the  sen- 
sational end  of  "appeasement,"  will  definitely  strengthen 
the  opposing  forces  within  the  Reich.  The  first  country 
which  refuses  to  become  Hitler's  victim,  which  is  ready 
to  defend  its  life  and  independence,  will  liberate  and  save 
Germany.  The  German  opposition  and  all  the  countries 
threatened  by  Hitler  are  natural  allies. 

It  certainly  is  a  delicate  job:  to  assure  people  that  their 
abhorrence  of  Nazidom  is  justified,  and  sound,  and  help- 
ful; and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  warn  them  not  to  permit 
their  anti-Nazi  feelings  to  turn  into  purely  anti-German 
tendencies.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  the 
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civilized  world  if  that  tragic  and  highly  gifted  people 
did  not  exist.  Mankind  would  be  somewhat  poorer  with- 
out them.  Some  of  them  are  wicked,  or  brutal,  or  stupid, 
or  very  stubborn;  many  are  ignorant;  some  of  them  may 
be  eccentric,  ambitious  or  morbid;  the  majority  are  in- 
dustrious decent  folks,  as  everywhere  else. 

The  Germans  did  not  invent  fascism  which  is  inter- 
national and  therefore  an  international  danger.  It  is  not 
only  German  fascism  we  have  to  fight — although  Na- 
tional Socialism  is  the  most  revolting  variation  of  a 
hideous  pattern. 

It  is  not  Germany  which  has  to  be  destroyed;  it  is 
fascism.  Attacking  nazism  actually  means  fighting  Ger- 
mans, as  most  of  them  apparently  are  Nazis  for  the  time 
being.  But  even  the  strongest  anti-Nazi  feelings  are  per- 
fectly compatible  with  an  absolute  faith  in  "the  other 
Germany."  The  simple  and  striking  fact  is  that  there 
would  not  be  any  hope  for  the  future  of  Europe  if  one 
could  not  have  hope  for  Germany's  future. 

"After  Hitler — what?"  This  question  is  alarming  peo- 
ple all  over  the  world.  Doctor  Goebbels,  of  course,  in  his 
well  known  cunning  manner,  has  an  impressive  answer: 
"After  Hitler — chaos!"  he  declares,  and  strangely  enough, 
many  people  seem  to  take  it  seriously. 

After  Hitler — chaos!  But  why? 

The  one  thing  Germans  are  profoundly  fond  of  is 
order.  The  regime  they  must  endure  for  the  time  being 
has  nothing  to  do  with  real  order.  It  is  a  sort  of  over- 
organized  anarchy — a  quite  original  but  very  revolting 
phenomenon.  The  Third  Reich  is  chaos:  a  threatened 
world  begins  to  realize  it,  and  the  tortured  Germans  have 
been  aware  of  it  for  quite  a  while. 

The  Fourth  Reich,  on  the  other  hand,  will  have  to 
combine  freedom  and  order.  It  will  be  the  authoritative 
democracy. 

I   ASK    MYSELF    IF    I    AM   HOMESICK?    I    AM   NOT,   AND   NEVER 

have  been  in  all  these  years  of  exile.  I  am  not  in  love 
with  Germany,  certainly  not.  I  do  not  need  it.  To  tell 
the  whole  truth:  I  am  not  even  so  very  fond  of  it.  I  have 
no  illusions,  as  far  as  my  compatriots  are  concerned.  But 
I  feel  very  simply  that  there  is  no  need  for  the  Germans 
to  go  on  forever  upsetting  the  world  with  their  Wille 
zur  Macht  and  their  bad  manners.  Hitler  may  be  the 
last  horrid  manifestation  and  personification  of  their 
worst  trends  and  instincts. 

I  am  "at  home"  once  more:  in  a  Pullman  car.  There 
is  the  Negro  porter  again,  and  the  train  thundering  on, 
and  I  keep  looking  through  the  window,  and  there  is  the 
great  country.  I  have  strange  thoughts,  moving  thoughts, 
grand  feelings — they  overwhelm  me,  I  cannot  resist  them. 

This  great  country,  I  feel,  and  our  new  Germany,  the 
Germany  of  the  future,  are  going  to  understand  each 
other;  they  will  be  friends,  I  am  sure,  they  will  like  each 
other,  and  they  will  collaborate.  What  fun  and  joy  it  will 
be  to  show  the  beauties  of  the  German  Republic  to  our 
American  friends!  I  am  not  exactly  what  one  may  call 
an  ardent  patriot;  but,  I  admit,  it  would  make  me  kind 
of  proud  to  act  as  host  to  American  friends  in  a  future 
decent  Germany. 

My  heart  is  filled  with  hope  and  gratitude.  The  hope 
and  wishes  are  for  Germany's  future.  And  the  gratitude 
is  for  the  United  States,  because  it  has  given  me  back 
some  faith  in  the  possibilities  and  good  future  of  man- 
kind. 
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New  England  Editor 

COOK,  of  the  SPRINGFIELD  REPUBLICAN 

by  ELIZABETH  McCAUSLAND 


EDITORS,  TRADITIONALLY,  ARE  HEDGED  ABOUT  WITH  DIVINITY, 
sheltered  by  secretaries,  hidden  behind  the  facade  of  aloof 
editorial  policy.  Not  Waldo  L.  Cook,  whose  more  than 
fifty  years'  service  to  The  Springfield  Republican  consti- 
tutes a  record  that  is  unique. 

No  office  boy  ever  runs  to  summon  to  his  sanctum  the 
candidate  for  praise  or  blame.  He  himself  comes  brusque- 
ly striding  through  the  city  room,  beckons  sternly.  In  a 
tiny  office — ah,  New  England  high  thinking — crammed 
with  old  newspapers  and  clippings,  he  has  written  his 
masterly  editorials  on  scraps  of  paper  with  stubby  pencils. 
Anyone  has  been  able  to  see  him  any  time.  The  door  has 
stood  open.  The  lowliest  reporter  is  privileged  to  see  the 
editor  swinging  his  Indian  clubs  at  midnight. 

Nevertheless  Waldo  Cook  is  the  unknown  editor  of 
American  journalism.  A  man  of  few  words  and  no  inti- 
macies, he  has  made  reticence  a  transcendental  virtue,  soli- 
tariness his  way  of  life.  Thus,  where  other  great  journal- 
ists wielded  power  by  their  magnetic  and  colorful  person- 
alities, Waldo  Cook  has  relied  on  ideas.  Reason  has  been 
the  weapon  of  his  fifty  years'  war.  The  ideas  he  has  ex- 
pressed and  battled  for  are  important  ideas — ideas  of  lib- 
erty, justice,  intelligence,  honor.  Editor  of  a  small  city 
paper,  the  realm  of  action  he  has  envisaged  has  been 
world  affairs,  not  the  parish,  not  the  province. 

To  understand  this  life,  one  must  reconstruct  its  factors. 
They  are  dual:  first,  the  character  of  Cook;  second,  the 
tradition  of  The  Springfield  Republican. 

Waldo  Cook  is  New  England.  His  qualities  are  those 
deified  by  transcendentalism,  that  idealistic  Emersonian 
rationalism.  Reticence,  reasonableness,  judicial  deferment 
of  decisions,  prudence ,  thrift,  abhorrence  of  excess 
whether  in  emotion  or  financial  expenditures,  these  vir- 
tues combine  in  him  to  make  a  perfect  liberal.  The  very 
perfection  of  their  fusion  now  makes  difficult  the  task  of 
disentangling  his  fifty  years'  journalistic  labors  from  the 
record  of  the  institution  into  which  Cook  has  woven  his 
blood  and  sinew,  not  to  say  gray  matter.  These  qualities 
are  revealed  in  the  quietly  reasonable  tone  of  his  writing 
and  in  the  juridical  balance  with  which  he  weighs  argu- 
ments. A  great  legal  talent,  one  feels,  was  diverted  into 
journalism  in  Waldo  Cook.  An  equal  talent  for  letters  is 
displayed  in  such  writing  as  his  letter  to  Wilson  in  1917, 
where  the  style  is  as  measured  and  stately  as  eighteenth 
century  English  prose. 

But  another  quality  is  even  more  pervasive  and  com- 
pelling, his  love  of  justice.  Cook  is  not  a  hot-head,  not 
an  agitator,  not  a  believer  in  violent  action  to  correct  in- 
justice or  to  remake  society.  Yet  with  the  passion  of  his 
controlled,  tightly  armored  New  England  soul,  he  loves 
justice.  This  passion  is  the  sublimation  of  those  energies 
which  the  New  England  ethos  does  not  permit  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  other  channels.  The  same  energy  made  him, 
at  ten,  the  protector  of  eight  cats.  Such  moral  fervor  has 
swayed  New  England  from  the  time  of  Cotton  Mather; 
it  reached  noble  heights  in  the  abolitionists.  In  Cook,  the 
compulsion  of  this  dynamic  did  not  lead — like  John 
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Brown's  insurrection — to  the  gallows.  It  did  lead  to  the 
noble  and  commanding  eloquence  of  his  participation  in 
the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case. 

Today,  at  seventy-four,  Waldo  Cook  shows  no  waning 
of  that  remarkable  physical  energy  which  has  kept  him 
at  the  grindstone  for  half  a  century.  To  be  sure,  nowadays 
he  goes  home  at  midnight  instead  of  working  from  2 
p.  M.  to  2  A.  M.,  as  formerly.  Instead  of  walking  the  two 
miles  home  all  the  year  round,  as  he  used  to  do,  he  makes 
the  slight  concession  of  riding  in  bad  weather. 

Hundreds  of  American  journalists  who  have  passed 
through  The  Republican's  unofficial  training  school  com- 
pound their  memory  of  a  great  editor  from  such  frag-J 
ments  of  personal  history.  The  interior  history  is  locked 
away  in  the  files  of  all  these  years.  For,  besides  being  a 
New  Englander,  with  a  Yankee  background  of  three  CCM 
turies,  and  a  New  Englander  by  character,  a  Puritan  in 
the  tenacity  of  his  moral  fervor,  Waldo  Cook  is  a  perfect 
type  of  the  anonymous  journalist  who  has  flourished  side 
by  side  with  the  much  publicized  Greeleys,  Bennetts, 
Bowleses,  Pulitzers,  Wattersons,  and  Whites. 

THE    PARALLELISM    OF    HIS    IDEAS    AND    THE    IDEAS    BY    WHICH 

The  Republican  has  steered  its  course  since  1824  made 
suitable  the  long  cooperation  of  a  man  and  an  institution. 
Founded  in  the  upsurge  of  American  life,  The  Republi- 
can has  had  a  consistent  record  of  liberalism.  The  first 
issue  of  The  Daily  Republican — the  paper  began  as  a 
weekly  journal — came  out  against  the  imperialist  annex- 
ation of  Texas  and  the  war  with  Mexico.  In  1848  it  stood 
for  "No  Compromise,  No  More  Slave  Territory."  A  year 
later  it  was  editorializing  on  the  mutual  duties  of  em- 
ployers and  laborers.  In  1855  Bowles  II  covered  the  Phil- 
adelphia convention  of  the  Know-Nothing  Party  and 
ventilated  in  the  press  the  activities  and  objectives  of  this 
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reactionary  movement.  In  the  same  year,  Horace  Greeley 
said  that  The  Springfield  Republican  was  "the  best  and 
ablest  country  journal  ever  published  on  this  continent." 
Abandoning  the  Whigs  in  1855,  The  Republican  ap- 
pealed for  a  new  party.  Although  in  1860  popular  inter- 
est in  issues  was  languid,  a  fact  reflected  in  its  editorials, 
during  the  Civil  War  the  paper  took  a  resolute  stand,  op- 
posing secession  and  supporting  emancipation.  Its  pro- 
gressive character  is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  The  Re- 
publican printed  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  the  morn- 
ing after  its  delivery  and  editorially  declared  that  the  hon- 
ors of  the  occasion  had  gone  to  Lincoln— not  to  the  orator, 
Edward  Everett.  In  1864  it  supported  Lincoln  for  reelec- 
tion. Through  the  horrors  of  the  Reconstruction  period 
and  the  scandals  of  the  Grant  administration,  The  Re- 
publican followed  a  liberal  and  independent  course,  at- 
tacking corruption  in  public  office  and  opposing  Grant's 
reelection. 

By  1888,  when  young  Waldo  Cook  had  finished  at 
Tufts  College,  The  Republican  was  well  over  a  half  cen- 
tury old,  and  moving  with  progressive  nineteenth  cen- 
tury liberalism.  Already  it  had  established  itself  as  a  train- 
ing school  for  bright  young  men — women  did  not  get 
editorial  jobs  till  men  were  drafted  in  the  World  War, 
and  their  places  had  to  be  filled.  Cook  worked  his  first 
week  for  nothing,  his  second  for  $6.  Going  through  the 
mill,  including  the  "huckleberry  route"  collecting  news 
;•  items  in  the  surrounding  small  towns,  he  began  con- 
i  tributing  notes  and  paragraphs  to  the  editorial  page  as 
I  early  as  1892.  In  1896  at  the  age  of  thirty-one — he  was 
i  born  in  1865,  and  the  middle  initial  stands  for  "Lincoln" 
— he  had  become  a  full-fledged  editorial  writer.  In  his  early 
|  editorials,  he  specialized  on  foreign  affairs,  particularly 
i  during  the  war  with  Spain  on  the  acquisition  of  the  Phil- 
1  ippines.  On  that  issue  The  Republican  took  a  strong  anti- 
I  imperialist  position. 

During  the  years  of  transition  to  the  twentieth  century, 
when  liberalism  was  to  face  its  crucial  trial,  The  Repub- 
lican continued  to  support  progressive  policies.  The  anti- 
imperialist  position  was  maintained  during  the  Boer  War, 
when  The  Republican  editorially  criticized  British  im- 
perialism. In  1912  the  paper  supported  Wilson  for  elec- 
tion and  continued  to  support  him  throughout  his  two 
administrations,  though  pleading  for  "neutrality"  up  to 
1917. 

Meanwhile  Samuel  Bowles  III  had  died  in  1915;  and 
his  nephew,  Richard  Hooker,  had  succeeded  him  as  pub- 
lisher and  editor,  with  Solomon  Bulkeley  Griffin  continu- 
ing as  managing  editor  till  1919.  Waldo  L.  Cook,  who  had 
become  chief  editorial  writer  in  1911  and  had  been  the 
strongest  contributor  to  the  editorial  page,  continued  to 
shape  it.  Mr.  Cook  became  editor  of  The  Republican  in 
1922  when  Mr.  Hooker  resigned  because  of  ill-health. 

ALTHOUGH  THE  WAR  HAD  LEFT  THE  "TIRED  LIBERAL"  IN  ITS 
wake,  The  Republican  carried  on  its  tradition.  Support  of 
Cox  in  1920  on  the  League  of  Nations  issue,  appeals  for 
the  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Union,  refusal  to  support 
Davis  in  1924,  exposes  of  the  Harding  oil  scandals  and  the 
public  utilities  bribery  of  press  and  college — these  steps 
led  up  to  what  may  be  considered  the  peak  of  Waldo 
Cook's  creative  action  in  the  realm  of  justice  and  moral 
passion,  his  unflinching  demand  that  justice  be  given 
Sacco  and  Vanzetti.  It  is  not  just  to  make  this  statement, 
however,  without  adding  that  the  decade  since  has  seen 
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no  falling  away  of  his  convinced  and  stubborn  adherence 
to  liberal  ideas. 

Before  we  speak  of  that  tragic  but  noble  cause,  we 
should  look  for  a  moment  at  -the  record.  The  impact  of 
Cook's  ideas  has  not  been  a  slight  one,  although  as  a  per- 
son he  has  remained  unadvertised  and  unsung.  One  of 
his  editorials  received  international  attention. 

This  happened  in  February  1916.  An  A.P.  dispatch  from 
Berlin  tells  the  story: 

President  Wilson's  Kansas  speech  made  little  impression 
here.  A  deeper  one  was  effected  by  an  editorial  in  The 
Springfield  Republican  tending  to  show  how  a  continuance 
of  the  controversy  [concerning  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania] 
would  be  in  Great  Britain's  interest.  The  rejoinder  of  Count 
von  Reventlow  and  kindred  spirits  are  the  best  testimony  of 
the  effect  produced. 

When  pressure  of  world  politics  forced  the  Wilson  ad- 
ministration to  execute  a  violent  about-face,  The  Republi- 
can analyzed  the  new  foreign  policy  sympathetically.  So 
much  so  indeed  that  after  delivering  his  war  message, 
Wilson  is  on  record  as  saying:  "There  is  a  fine  chap  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  editor  of  a  great  paper  there,  who  un- 
derstood my  position  from  the  beginning,  and  who  has 
sympathized  with  me  throughout  this  whole  business.  .  .  . 
I  want  to  read  you  a  letter  I  received  from  this  fine  man." 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Springfield,  Mass. 
March  28,  1917 
MY  DEAR  MR.  PRESIDENT: 

In  acknowledging  your  very  kind  and  appreciative  note  of 
March  22,  I  must  say  at  once  that  the  note  has  given  me  the 
greatest  possible  pleasure.  I  prize  this  word  from  you  all  the 
more  because  after  the  political  experiences  and  conflicts  of 
the  past  few  years,  I  am  conscious  of  a  very  real  yet  peculiar 
feeling  of  having  summered  and  wintered  with  you,  in  spite 
of  the  immeasurable  and  rather  awful  distance  that  separates 
our  respective  places  in  the  life  and  work  of  our  time.  Your 
note,  for  the  moment,  suddenly  annihilates  the  distance  and 
brings  to  me  what  I  recognize  as  a  very  human  touch. 

There  is  summering  and  wintering  to  come,  with  more 
wintering  perhaps  than  we  shall  enjoy;  even  so,  I  shall  hope 
to  be  of  timely  service,  as  opportunity  favors  me. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  admirer  and  friend, 
Most  sincerely, 

[Signed]  WALDO  L.  COOK 

Summering  and  wintering  together  there  continued  to 
be,  "with  more  wintering  perhaps  than  we  shall  enjoy." 
The  community  in  which  The  Republican  was  published, 
Western  Massachusetts'  stronghold  of  Republican  senti- 
ment, had  no  wish  to  summer  and  winter  with  Wilson. 
The  Republican  (an  organ  of  the  Jeffersonian  Party  when 
founded  in  1824,  but  a  liberal  independent  newspaper  con- 
tinuously from  the  Civil  War)  had  supported  Wilson  for 
election  in  1912  and  for  reelection  in  1916 — as  it  had  sup- 
ported Grover  Cleveland  in  the  1880s — at  some  cost.  An 
Oxford,  richly  endowed,  or  a  liberal  spokesman  like  the 
Manchester  Guardian  can  struggle  for  lost  causes  and  sur- 
vive. The  Springfield  Republican,  fighting  for  this  nation's 
causes — we  shall  not  call  them  "lost,"  for  many  of  the 
battles  have  been  won — has  willingly  paid  the  price. 

Another  instance  of  the  extraordinary  influence  exerted 
by  a  small  provincial  newspaper — an  influence  dispropor- 
tionate to  its  quantitative  power,  and  perhaps  only  to  be 
explained  on  the  basis  that  ideas  are  as  mensurable  as  cir- 
culation figures — has  to  do  with  Coolidge.  On  August  3, 
1927,  the  New  Yor^  Times  printed  the  famous  "I  do  not 
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choose  to  run"  statement.  Tucked  away  on  page  2  was  a 
significant  paragraph: 

The  editorials  of  leading  newspapers  which  have  given 
him  loyal  support  and  lately  have  not  been  so  friendly,  it  is 
believed  by  observers,  also  were  a  factor  in  the  President's 
desire  to  take  himself  out  of  the  campaign  next  year.  Copies 
of  The  Springfield  Republican  came  here  last  week  with  an 
editorial  entitled  "A  Sullenly  Accepted  Administration," 
pointing  out  how,  in  its  opinion,  President  Coolidge  would 
be  received  if  he  were  reelected.  This  was  said  to  have  some 
influence  with  the  President. 

WALDO  COOK  WAS  ACCUSED  IN  THE  GOVERNOR'S  SUITE  AT  THE 
State  House  of  receiving  $20,000  for  writing  his  editorial 
"  'We  Submit'— and  Protest,"  which  brought  the  hideous 
inequities  of  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  trial  before  the  commu- 
nity. To  understand  the  motivating  energy  of  his  fearless 
and  sustained  part  in  this  historic  case,  we  must  remem- 
ber the  tradition  from  which  he  derives — a  dual  tradi- 
tion of  ethical  idealism  and  confirmed  political  liberalism. 
Taut  and  thrifty  that  tradition,  cautious,  restrained,  dis- 
ciplined. 

"Sacco  and  Vanzetti  will  be  put  to  death  some  time 
next  Wednesday;"  he  wrote,  adding  with  characteristic 
love  of  law  and  order,  "it  is  necessary  to  submit  to  the 
authority  of  the  Commonwealth  which  may  legally  put 
these  men  to  death."  Yet  reason  has  higher  criteria :  "Pub- 
lic policy  now  figures  in  this  case.  The  issue  from  this 
point  of  view  may  transcend  the  bare  question  of  the 
guilt  of  the  accused.  The  wisdom  of  executing  the  death 
sentence  .  .  .  may  be  challenged."  Moreover  in  view  of 
the  great  discrepancies  and  uncertainties  of  the  evidence, 
"it  is  a  duty  imposed  by  conscience  to  register  a  law-abid- 
ing, moral  protest  against  putting  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  to 
death." 

Three  days  later  The  Republican  made  its  "Final  Ap- 
peal to  Governor  Fuller,"  urging  commutation  of  the 
death  sentence  to  life  imprisonment.  This  editorial  re- 
veals that  splendor  of  style  based  on  noble  thought  and 
reasoned  statement.  Having  due  regard  for  the  majesty 
of  the  law  and  the  dignity  of  our  institutions,  but  above 
all  desiring  justice,  Cook  wrote: 

YOUR  EXCELLENCY:  You  have  wisely  had  published  the  full 
text  of  the  report  made  to  you  on  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case. 
Inasmuch  as  this  must  be  a  final  appeal  to  you  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  the  prisoners  Wednesday  night,  we  will  assume 
nothing  that  cannot  be  corroborated  in  the  advisory  report 
itself. 

Our  appeal  is  for  commutation.  .  .  .  We  respectfully  call 
Your  Excellency's  attention  to  the  fact  that  your  advisory  com- 
mittee's report  is  not  necessarily  hostile  to  commutation.  .  .  . 

May  not  Your  Excellency  perceive  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
your  advisory  committee,  the  conduct  of  the  judge  outside 
the  courtroom,  while  the  trial  was  proceeding,  must  be  tested 
by  official,  not  private,  standards?  And  that  the  judge's  breach 
of  "official  decorum"  was  "grave"?  And  that,  if  it  was 
"grave,"  it  must  taint  irretrievably  the  record  of  the  Sacco- 
Vanzetti  case  for  all  time?  .  .  . 

One  must  sympathize  with  Your  Excellency  profoundly. 
You  are  in  a  position  of  solemn,  even  cruel,  responsibility. 
Yet  your  course  might  well  be  guided  toward  mercy  by  one 
fact  alone.  That  "a  grave  breach  of  official  decorum"  charged 
against  the  presiding  judge  by  the  governor's  advisory  com- 
mittee, has  now  made  the  execution  of  the  death  sentence 
too  drastic  a  penalty.  This  Commonwealth's  record  should 
be  without  a  single  blemish,  without  a  self-inflicted  scar. 

These  arguments  are  addressed  to  reason  and  to  public 


policy.  The  tone  of  dignified  pleading  is  in  the  great  tra- 
dition of  argumentation.  Two  men's  lives  are  at  stake. 
But  reason  is  the  best  weapon  to  fight  their  battle — rea- 
son, that  ultimate  recourse  of  the  liberal. 

Reason  did  not  win.  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  were  executed. 
But  their  ghosts  walk  at  midnight,  a  somber  challenge. 
No  doubt  Waldo  Cook,  born  and  bred  in  the  shadow  of 
freedom,  did  not  wholly  trust  the  strength  of  righteous- 
ness, even  though  he  was  vowed  to  this  single  strategy  by 
all  the  compulsions  of  his  life  and  being.  Not  then  con- 
vinced absolutely  of  the  defendants'  innocence,  neither 
of  their  guilt,  he  knew  (as  the  editorial  points  out)  t 
the  electric  chair  does  not  close  the  record.  Two  ye 
later,  he  wrote  in  The  Nation: 


her 

»;: 

:cu- 


The  desire  to  forget  Sacco  and  Vanzetti,  after  their  execu- 
tion two  years  ago  this  month,  gripped  Massachusetts.  The 
men  were  dead.  Nothing  that  could  be  spoken  or  written  or 
done  would  make  them  live  again,  even  if,  as  a  minority 
believed,  they  had  been  victims  of  an  appalling  misadventure 
of  the  courts. 

But  events  have  not  permitted  us  to  forget. 

What   those  events  were  he  analyzed  further  in  an; 
article,  "A  Celebrated  Trial,"  in  the  Survey  Graphic  for 
August  1929.  Here  again  is  shown  the  hardheaded,  skep- 
tical logic  which  is  one  of  his  greatest  assets  as  a  critic 
history.  In  succinct,  tabular  form  he  presented  the  mail 
facts  uncovered  by  two  years'  research.  New  England  pr 
dence  is  explicit  when  he  ends,  after  a  closely  reasone 
sequence  of  argument,  with  the  laconic  paragraph: 

If  they  saw  Sacco  on  April  15,  1920,  at  Boni's  restauran 
then  Sacco  was  innocent.  If  Sacco  was  innocent,  so  was  Var 
zetti. 

No  excess  here,  no  exuberance  of  anger  and  indignation 
only  the  mind  tightly  reined  to  serve  justice. 

Support  of  Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal  has  stirred 
no  outward  virulence  comparable  to  that  aroused  by  sup 
port  of  Wilson  and  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti.  Neverthele 
liberal  and  progressive  ideas  can  easily  be  labeled  "rec 
by  their  enemies.  And  truly,  unpopular  causes  have  mac 
The  Republican  unpopular  in  conservative  circles,  ye 
have  won  and  kept  friends  in  progressive  quarters.  Bi 
its  circulation  does  not  keep  pace  with  its  progressiv 
ideas.  The  trend  is  a  national  one,  that  toward  consolida 
tion  and  monopoly:  1938  saw  30  fewer  newspapers  in  the 
field  than  1937.  If  one  so  chooses,  one  may  say  that  this 
is  the  crisis  of  the  liberal — that  channels  of  free  speech 
and  free  press  disappear  as  the  cleavage  of  ideas  grows 
more  acute. 

As  for  Cook,  he  has  moved  with  the  times.  He  sup- 
ports work  relief,  social  security,  industrial  unionism,  a 
more  tightly  integrated  nationalism  under  a  liberal  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution.  His  liberalism,  at  least,  has 
the  flexibility  to  adapt  itself  to  new  necessities. 

One  would  not  say  of  Cook,  what  his  fellow  New 
Englander,  Emily  Dickinson,  wrote  of  herself,  "My  life 
closed  twice  before  its  close."  Nevertheless  his  two  great- 
est causes — Wilson  and  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case — were  bit- 
ter disillusionment^.  He  would  not  admit  this,  nor  con- 
cede that  the  tide  in  men's  affairs  had  led  him  to  defeat. 
Indeed,  this  may  be  too  romantic.  A  more  realistic  inter- 
pretation may  be  that  ideas  and  forces  interact  in  human 
society  and  that  defeat  is  preparation  for  victory  to  come; 
that  no  man's  life  is  separate  and  isolated  but  that  all 
honest  and  sincere  endeavor  is  built  into  the  social  whole. 
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Combined  flag,  made  by  a  Moro,  flown  by  Bishop  Brent's  "Peril,"  when  Mrs.  Spencer  met  the  outlaws 


Blue  Wings  Over  Sulu 


by  FONROSE  WAINWRIGHT 

The  adventure  of  an  American  gentlewoman  who  negotiated  with  rebel 
outlaws  that  would  meet  neither  generals  nor  governors.  Friend  to  Bishop 
Brent  of  the  Philippines,  friend  for  a  quarter  century  to  the  Moros,  a  second 
instalment  will  tell  how  Mrs.  Lorillard  Spencer  put  to  work  on  the  side  of 
a  crater  in  the  Sulu  Archipelago  her  faith,  "Be  happy  and  you'll  be  good." 


ONE    DAY    EARLY  •  LAST    JANUARY    A    WOMAN    SAT    BY    A    BIG 

window,  looking  past  frosted  lawns  and  white  gardens 
to  sea  water  sparkling  in  the  winter  sunshine.  Beside 
her,  on  the  cushion  of  the  deep  window  seat,  lay  a 
morning  paper  which  she  had  been  reading  in  the  hope 
that  its  headlines  would  bring  encouragement  to  an 
anxious  world;  a  hope  justified  by  the  miracle  of  a  new 
year  rather  than  by  the  events  with  which  the  old  year 
had  come  to  a  close. 

She  had  laid  down  the  paper  with  a  sigh  and  as  she 
did  so  she  noticed  a  small  box  on  the  stand  by  her  chair, 
which  caught  and  reflected  the  sunlight.  It  had  stood 
in  the  same  place  so  long  that  it  had  assumed  the  com- 
plete invisibility  which  only  daily  familiarity  can  give. 
As  she  picked  it  up  she  thought  of  die  first  time  she 
had  seen  it,  more  dian  twenty-five  years  before,  when 
it  cut  short  her  trip  around  the  world.  Manila  had  been 
one  of  the  ship's  ports  of  call  and  while  there  she  had 
been  invited  to  luncheon  by  Charles  Brent,  bishop  of 
the  Philippines. 

Caroline  Spencer  remembered  very  little  about  either 
the  house  or  the  room  in  which  they  sat,  except  that 
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both  were  delightfully  cool  after  the  heat  of  the  streets 
and  that  the  floors  were  of  dark  wood  and  highly  pol- 
ished. Her  attention  had  been  attracted  by  a  little  box 
on  a  low  table  close  to  the  bishop's  chair.  It  was  of 
heavy  brass,  obviously  oriental  in  workmanship  and 
beautiful  both  in  proportion  and  in  the  simplicity  of  the 
design  inlaid  in  some  darker  metal.  Bishop  Brent  had 
told  her  that  it  had  been  given  to  him  only  a  few  days 
before  while  he  was  visiting  General  Pershing  in  the 
Southern  Islands,  and  that  it  was  a  betel  nut  box  made 
by  the  Moros  of  Sulu. 

As  she  replaced  the  box  on  die  stand  where  it  had 
lain  for  so  many  years,  something  inside  it  made  a  slight 
metallic  sound.  Lifting  the  cover  she  saw  a  little  breast- 
pin of  blue  enamel  made  in  the  shape  of  a  bird;  a  very 
ordinary  bit  of  western  manufacture,  contrasting  oddly 
with  the  box.  She  took  it  out  and  held  it  in  die  palm 
of  her  hand  and  as  she  did  so  she  no  longer  saw  the 
cold  waves  of  Narragansett  Bay  through  the  panes  of 
her  window.  The  years  between  had  slipped  away.  An- 
other body  of  water  lay  sparkling  in  a  tropic  sun  which 
shone  on  gaily  patterned  sails  and  glistened  on  die 
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From  a  cool  quiet  Newport  house  looking  out  over  lawn  and  gardens  on  Narragansett  Bay — 


sinewy  brown  bodies  of  boatmen.  It  was  1914  again  and 
she  was  entering  the  little  harbor  of  Jolo  on  her  amazing 
adventure. 

THAT  YEAR,  WHICH  WAS  TO  HARRY  THE  WORLD,  FOUND  com- 
parative peace  and  quiet  on  the  Island  of  Jolo,  one  of 
the  three  hundred  small  islands  of  the  Sulu  Archipelago 
which  stretch  in  a  curved  line  south  of  the  Philippines, 
separating  the  Sulu  from  the  Celebes  Sea.  Its  warlike 
inhabitants,  who  had  withstood  the  Spanish  Conquista- 
dores  through  the  centuries,  had  been  beaten  in  every 
engagement  with  the  Americans.  The  cruel  battle  of  the 
Bagsak  Crater  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  American  rifles 
and  mountain  guns  had  wiped  out  that  Moro  strong- 
hold along  with  many  smaller  cottas.  Hundreds  of 
Moros  had  removed  to  Borneo  and  other  outlying 
islands  and  the  organized  resistance  of  those  who  stayed 
was  completely  broken.  Their  fierce  spirit,  however,  re- 
mained unchanged.  For  uncounted  generations  these 
descendants  of  Malay  forebears  had  fished  the  bays  and 
rivers  of  Sulu,  fought  and  bled  in  its  battles.  Now  they 
went  about  their  daily  tasks  with  angry  fortitude,  hating 
every  American  and  swearing  vengeance  on  every 
Christian. 

American  army  officers  had,  it  is  true,  pleaded  with 
them  before  they  turned  their 
powerful  guns  on  Bud  Bagsak. 
It  was  also  true  that  the  Amer- 
ican governor  had  promised 
that  there  should  be  no  inter- 
ference with  Moro  religion,  but 
they  had  been  told  by  their 
Imams  (religious  leaders)  that 
all  American  promises  were 
empty  of  meaning.  There  were 
few  Moros  who  would  not  glad- 
ly use  any  means  they  could 
find  to  rid  their  homeland  of 
such  intruders.  Meanwhile  de- 
spair hung  heavy  over  the 
island.  Its  mountains,  formerly 
cultivated  to  dieir  summits,  were 
given  over  to  coogan  grass;  dis- 
trust and  hate  were  in  every 
heart. 


AMERICANS  DID  NOT  GO  BEYOND 
the  heavily  guarded  gate  and 
patrolled  walls  of  the  little  town 
of  Jolo  unless  accompanied  by 
soldiers  carrying  loaded  rifles 
with  fixed  bayonets.  No  Moro 
without  a  pass  signed  by  the 
Governor  was  allowed  inside. 
Even  these  precautions  did  not 
prevent  occasional  Amoks  and 
Juramentadoes  (religious  fanat- 
ics) from  appearing  in  unex- 
pected quarters  to  slash  the  un- 
wary to  death. 

It  was  during  this  time  of 
strain  that  the  families  of  Amer- 
ican officers,  cooped  inside  the 
smallest  walled  town  in  the 
world,  came  upon  an  announce- 
ment in  a  New  York  newspa- 


per that  a  "society  woman  of  New  York  and  Newport" 
was  on  her  way  to  Jolo  to  "try  the  Golden  Rule  on  the 
Moros  where  machine  guns  had  failed  to  'tame'  them." 
She  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a  deaconess  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church.  Amusing  as  it  sounded,  to  the  Americans  of 
Jolo  it  had  rather  sobering  aspects.  What  if  word  were  to 
get  abroad  among  the  Moros  that  Christianity  was  about 
to  be  forced  on  them  by  American  missionaries?  Not 
only  would  these  misguided  women  be  short-lived,  but 
they  might  inflame  the  Mohammedans  and  stir  up  serious 
trouble. 

Someone  reported  that  Mrs.  Lorillard  Spencer,  for  that 
was  the  name  of  the  woman  who  seemed  to  be  heading 
this  ill-advised  expedition,  wore  a  bluebird  breastpin.  "A 
bluebird  for  happiness"  was  more  amusing  and  less  seri- 
ous than  the  Golden  Rule.  People  laughed  and  disposed 
of  the  rumor  as  something  far  more  entertaining  than 
important. 

IT    WAS    RAINING    HARD    AS    THE    SMALL    GERMAN    STEAMER, 

"Sandakan,"  bound  from  Singapore  to  Zamboanga,  neared 
the  port  of  Jolo.  Passengers  gathered  on  deck,  hoping  to 
see  the  lovely  little  harbor,  peered  into  sheets  of  water. 
As  suddenly  as  it  had  come  the  rain  ceased;  a  brilliant 
sun  broke  over  dark  green  hills  and  volcanic  coned 


o   stifling   rooms   above   a   pearl   market   in   Jolo,   a   walled   town   in   the   Sulu   Archipelago 
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mountains  and  on  the  bright  colored  sails  of  vintas  slip- 
ping through  the  water.  On  the  right  lay  the  native  city 
of  Tulay  with  its  mosque  and  pink  palace,  its  inhabitants 
gathered  from  every  port  in  the  Orient  and  its  Chinese 
pier  stretching  far  out  into  the  harbor.  On  the  left  lay 
the  fishing  village  of  Bus-Bus,  with  houses  of  nipa-palm 
standing  on  piles  and  connected  by  wooden  walks.  Over 
all  loomed  Mount  Tumantangis,  Mountain  of  Tears. 

Looking  at  the  strong  bronze 
fishermen,  Mrs.  Spencer,  stand- 
ing on  the  deck  of  the  "Sanda- 
kan,"  thought  of  the  time  many 
hundred  years  before,  when  sea- 
faring Malays  first  beached  their 
canoes  on  these  irregular  coral 
shores.  She  turned  to  the  land 
beyond,  so  new  and  fresh  to  her 
eyes,  so  old  and  scarred  by  his- 
tory. This  was  Jolo,  "Home  of 
the  Irreconcilables."  Off  to  the 
right  someone  had  pointed  out 
Bud  Dajo,  where  so  many  had 
been  killed  in  1906  that  the  sides 
of  the  mountain  were  said  to 
have  dripped  blood. 

The  "Sandakan"  drew  along- 
side the  Army  pier;  there  were 
welcomes  and  there  was  lug- 
gage to  be  accounted  for.  With 
her  companion,  Deaconess  Vir- 
ginia Young,  and  Bishop  Brent, 
who  had  joined  the  ship  at  a 
previous  port,  Caroline  Spencer 
landed  in  the  country  of  the 
Moros.  The  sun  was  shining 

jaggedly  on  the  broken  glass  topping  the  old  Spanish 
wall,  and  great  coco-palms  cast  fantastic  shadows  into  the 
sea  as  they  passed  through  the  gate  between  armed 
sentries. 

Bells  in  the  towers  of  the  moss-covered  Spanish  cathed- 
ral chimed  an  hour.  Everywhere  the  air  was  sweet  with 
the  perfume  of  alang-alang  and  cooled  by  the  shade  of 
tall  trees.  They  crossed  a  little  park  and  stopped  for  a 
moment  by  a  fountain  of  carved  stone,  which  stood  under 
an  acacia  catching  its  blossoms  as  they  fell.  It  was  a  very 
different  Jolo  from  the  Americanized,  Filipinized,  mod- 
ernized Jolo  of  today.  The  four  blocks  of  the  little  town 
(there  were  only  four)  were  given  over  to  the  Americans; 
there  were  quarters  for  the  officers,  barracks  for  the  sol- 
diers, an  Army-Navy  club  and  a  building  housing  the 
government  of  Sulu.  There  was  also  a  primitive  moving 
picture  theater,  a  store  known  as  "Chino  Charlie's"  and 
several  other  small  shops  and  pearl  exchanges.  As  every 
house  adequate  for  occidental  occupancy  was  taken  by  the 
Families  of  American  officers,'  the  top  floor  of  the  Nippon 
Bazaar,  a  Japanese  pearl  market,  was  Mrs.  Spencer's  first 
home  in  Sulu.  This  was  a  wooden  building  with  stairs 
running  up  the  outside  to  a  gallery  shaded  by  bougain- 
villea,  and  its  roof  was  of  corrugated  iron. 

ON    HER    FIRST    NIGHT    IN    JoLO,    CAROLINE    SPENCER    FOUND 

it  difficult  to  sleep.  There  was  no  ceiling  and  a  tropical 
sun  had  beaten  on  the  iron  roof  without  mercy  all 
through  the  day.  She  drew  a  chair  to  the  window,  hop- 
ing to  catch  the  comfort  of  some  night  breeze,  and  let- 
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ting  the  memories  of  the  last  year  pass  before  her  one 
by  one,  as  one  recalls  sheep  to  woo  drowsiness. 

She  remembered  her  first  conversation  with  Bishop 
Brent  in  Manila — his  great  sadness  over  the  bloodshed 
and  hatred  prevailing  in  the  Southern  Islands,  his  earnest- 
ly expressed  hope  that  school  and  hospital  should  one  day 
take  the  place  of  fortification  and  ambuscade,  that  educa- 
tion and  understanding  might  supplant  distrust  and  war- 


Mrs.  Spencer  among  new  friends.  On  her  right  is  the  wife  of  the  first  Moro  governor 

fare.  She  could  see  again  the  expression  on  his  strong 
grave  face  as  he  said,  "No  hand  has  ever  been  held  out 
to  the  Moros  in  friendship — only  a  sword." 

She  could  never  remember  whether  it  was  she  or  Miss 
Young  or  both  who  had  spontaneously  offered  to  help 
hold  out  such  a  hand  of  friendship;  but  she  remembered 
that  the  Bishop  had  become  very  thoughtful;  and  then, 
probably  thinking  of  "help"  in  terms  of  money  raised  in 
the  United  States,  had  said  after  a  long  pause,  "You 
might  try." 

That  conversation,  which  chance  or  destiny  turned  on 
a  little  brass  box,  had  changed  not  only  her  immediate 
plans  but  the  course  of  her  life.  She  returned  at  once  to 
the  United  States  to  be  an  advocate  for  a  people  who 
had  never  heard  of  her  existence  and  of  whom,  only  a 
short  time  before,  she  had  known  nothing.  Meanwhile, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Bishop  Brent,  Deaconess  Young  had 
gone  down  to  the  Southern  Islands  to  make  a  study  of 
the  situation. 

Back  in  the  United  States,  Caroline  Spencer  sometimes 
felt  that  the  Sulu  Archipelago  was  but  a  tiny  group  of 
specks  upon  a  paper  map,  and  the  thought  that  she  her- 
self was  going  there  could  be  nothing  more  than  a  fan- 
tastic dream.  Especially  did  it  seem  so  when  she  sat  in 
the  library  of  her  Newport  house,  a  room  with  wide  win- 
dows looking  across  smooth  green  lawns  to  gardens 
stretching  toward  the  blue  water  of  Narragansett  Bay. 
This  room— at  the  far  pole  to  her  Jolo  attic,  with  its 
stifling  heat— had  always  seemed  to  her  to  be  filled  with 
light.  Whenever  she  thought  of  it  she  saw  sunlight— 
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The    native    vinta,    with    gaily    patterned    sail,    rides    sparkling    waters 


on  bowls  of  garden  flowers,  on  the  faces  of  friends  gath- 
ered about  the  tea-table  and  on  the  shining  silver  ser- 
vice; or  she  saw  firelight  on  the  crimson  damask  walls, 
the  colored  bindings  of  books  in  deep  gothic  cases  and 
on  dear  and  familiar  faces.  She  loved  the  faint  odor,  no 
matter  what  the  season,  an  odor  of  gardens — or  was  it 
sandalwood? — which  seemed  a  part  of  the  library's  peace 
and  beauty. 

This  room  seemed  to  her  to  be  reality,  and  there  were 
times  when,  if  it  were  not  for  the  presence  of  that  box 
given  her  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Philippines,  she  would 
have  felt  that  the  Moros  of  Sulu  were  the  creatures  of 
some  travel  tale,  read  many  years  ago,  by  an  author  long 
since  dead.  But  her  moments  of  doubt  were,  on  the 
whole,  singularly  few. 

Perhaps  if  she  had  been  going  out 
to  the  Moros  as  a  missionary  it  would 
have  been  easier  to  make  others  un- 
derstand. There  was  at  least  a  certain 
precedent  in  carrying  the  Gospel  to 
faraway  heathen.  But  she  was  not  go- 
ing as  a  missionary  in  any  accepted 
sense,  for  it  had  been  understood 
from  the  beginning  that  there  was  to 
be  no  interference  with  the  Moham- 
medan religion  of  the  people.  Plans 
were  of  necessity  vague,  but  included 
a  school,  a  dispensary  and,  even  more 
important,  an  attitude  of  mind  and 
relationship.  Yet  it  had  been  difficult 
to  make  people  see  what  to  her  was 
so  obvious,  that  if  Christianity  was 
not  to  be  taught  it  was,  therefore,  all 
the  more  important  that  it  should  be 
lived  in  the  presence  of  these  United 
States'  "children  by  adoption." 

Her  family  and  friends  had  been 
aghast  when  they  discovered  her  in- 
tention, for  past  experience  had  taught 
them  that  the  possibility  of  making 
her  give  up  doing  anything  which  to 
her  seemed  important  and  right,  was 
very  small.  They  were  quite  willing 
to  admit  that,  as  the  United  States  Young  warrior  with 


had  taken  a  protectorate  over  the  Moros,  some- 
thing ought   to   be  done  for   them.   They   were 
even   willing   to  go   farther  and   agree  that,  al- 
though the  Army  had  accomplished  much  that 
was  fine  and  constructive,  it  might  be  easier  for 
those  who  had  not  recently  been  forced  to  shoot 
thousands  of  Moros — and  unfortunately  many  of 
their  women  and  children  as  well — to  bring  about 
friendship  and  understanding.  But  it  was  beyond 
their     comprehension     why     Caroline     Spencer 
should  feel  called  upon  to  go  out  herself  to  a 
remote  and  practically  unknown  island,  and  to 
hold  out  a  hand  of  friendship  to  a  lot  of  savages 
who  would  doubtless  ask  nothing  better  than  to 
cut  off  such  a  gentle  and  trusting  hand.  To  them 
she  was  the  gracious  hostess  they  had  so  often 
seen,  who  wore  charming  clothes  and  a  diamond 
arrow   piercing  the  knot  of  her  fair  hair.  The 
memories  of  others  went  back  to  a  ball  given  in 
her  honor,  when  it  was  said  of  her  that  she  had 
received  "more  bouquets  than  any  debutante  in- 
troduced to  New  York  society — because  of  her  loveliness." 
Even   more   discouraging   than    the   objections   of   her 
friends  had  been   Miss  Young's  eye-witness  report  that 
the  situation  in  Sulu  seemed  impossible  and  the  whole 
undertaking  impracticable.  Sitting  by   the  window   that 
first  night  in  Sulu,  Caroline  Spencer  wondered,  as  she 
had  wondered  many  times  before,  what  it  was  that  had 
made  her  go  on  in  spite  of  obstacles  and  discouragement 
and  how  she  could  possibly  have  been  able  to  convince 
so   many   generous   hearted    people    that    what    she    had 
undertaken  deserved  moral  and  financial  backing.  Then 
she  smiled  at  the  remembrance  of  a  very  direct  friend 
who  had  asked  her  what  she  thought  she  could  accom- 
plish. "I  can  see,"  the  friend  had  said,  "what  the  nurse 
and  the  deaconess  will  do,  but,  Carrie,  what  on  earth  do 
_      you    think    you   can    do   for   Moros? 
Hand  them  out  Maillard's  chocolates 
in  lovely  boxes  to  make  them  happy?" 
"That  would  be  an  excellent  idea," 
she    had    laughingly    replied,    "if    it 
would  be  the  means  of  making  them 
happy,  for,"  she  had  continued  more ; 
seriously,  "what  they  need  above  all ; 
else  is  to  be  happy."  And  she  went 
on  to  explain  that  "Be  good  and  you'll 
be  happy,"  had  always  seemed  to  her 
one  of  the  dullest  sayings  imaginable, 
while    its    reverse,    "Be    happy    and 
you'll  be  good,"  had  far  more  truth 
in  it  and  worked  far  more  effectively. 
Some  time  before  that  conversation 
the    bluebird    had    flown    across    her,' 
path.   She   had   gone  to   see   Maurice 
Maeterlinck's  play  by  that  name  and 
had   adopted   his    winged    symbol   of 
happiness  for  her  own. 

When  someone,  thinking  in  terms 
of  supplies  and  equipment,  had  asked 
what  she  was  taking  out  with  her  on 
that  first  journey  to  Sulu  she  had  un- 
hesitatingly replied,  "Bluebirds,  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  them!"  and 
seeing  the  amazement  on  her  ques- 
spear  and  barong  tioner's  face  she  had  hastened  to  add, 
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On  the  way,  unarmed,  to  meet  Salihudin  and  his  outlaws.  No  such  hand  had  before  been  held  out  to  the  Moros  in  friendship 


"blue  enamel  ones."  It  was  her  hope,  she  said,  that  these 
little  bluebirds  which  she  would  give  to  the  children, 
would  help  explain  to  them  at  least,  and  possibly  through 
them  to  their  elders,  that  she  and  her  friends  had  come 
to  the  country  of  the  Moros  to  do  what  they  could  to 
make  the  people  happy.  Perhaps  in  that  way  she  could 
make  them  understand  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  was  also  their  friend  and  wanted  happiness 
for  the  people  of  Sulu.  "It  may  sound  both  sentimental 
and  impractical  but  a  people  who  speak  of  the  rainbow 
as  the  'Flag  of  the  Angels'  are  not  lacking  in  imagery. 
They  will  find  it  easier  to  accept  a  bluebird  than  a  bullet 
as  a  symbol  of  happiness."* 

THE    SHEEP    OF    MEMORY    ARE    WAYWARD    SHEEP    AND    THEY 

led  Caroline  Spencer  that  first  night  farther  and  farther 
from  sleep,  until  they  finally  brought  her  back  to  that 
upper  room,  in  a  strange  land  among  strange  people.  The 
heat  had  become  unbearable. .She  went  out  on  the  gallery 
where  a  breeze  was  stirring  the  bougainvillea.  Leaning 
against  one  of  the  posts  she  peered  into  the  darkness  as 
though  she  would  see  the  people  living  beyond  the  ancient 
Spanish  walls,  in  Tulay  and  Bus-Bus  and  back  among  the 
hills — the  Moro  people.  Was  she  to  find  among  them 
the  work  for  which  she  had  prayed  all  her  life? 

*  It  was  like  Mrs.  Spencer  to  think  first  of  the  bluebirds  when  asked 
what  she  was  taking  out  with  her;  but  it  was  also  like  her  to  plan  and 
equip  her  adventure  carefully  and  thoroughly.  An  American  army  officer 
stationed  in  Jolo  at  the  time  of  her  arrival  wrote  that  "a  visit  to  her 
quarters  showed  instantly  that  she  must  have  had  a  vivid  picture  of 
what  she  was  coming  to,  for  in  her  house  she  had  provided  for  every 
possible  emergency  and  a  few  luxuries.  Her  ability  to  equip,  organize 
and  carry  out  a  mission  was  most  pronounced  to  all  who  learned  to 
know  her."  She  gives  much  credit  to  the  indefatigable  energy  of  her 
companion,  Miss  Young,  who  was  forced  by  illness  to  return  to  the 
United  States  two  months  after  they  reached  Jolo.  Fortunately,  in  the 
interval  Miss  Katharine  Buffam  of  Providence  had  arrived.  She  had 
volunteered  to  join  Mrs.  Spencer  and  Miss  Young  in  their  pioneering. 
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Suddenly  fear  seized  her  heart.  Beyond  those  walls  in 
the  little  villages,  back  in  the  hills  and  deep  in  the  moun- 
tains were  enemies.  She  was  surrounded  by  hate.  And 
she  had  come  from  far  across  the  world  to  these  people 
who  met  and  gave  death  gladly,  come  under  the  aegis 
of  a  bluebird,  a  little  blue  enamel  pin,  symbol  of  happi- 
ness. She  smiled  at  herself  but  her  heart  beat  fast. 

The  moon  came  up  and  shone  through  the  vines,  trac- 
ing shadows  on  the  gallery  floor.  Its  light  touched  the 
white  blossoms  of  an  acacia  tree  and  lay  in  patches  on 
the  quiet  street.  She  found  the  words  of  an  old  hymn  on 
her  lips  before  they  formed  a  meaning  in  her  mind: 

Yet  in  thy  dark  streets  shineth 
The  Everlasting   Light; 
The  hopes  and  fears  of  all  the  years 
Are  met  in  thee  tonight. 

THERE  WERE  MANY  DIFFICULTIES  AND  DISAPPOINTMENTS  IN 
the  days  that  followed.  Heat,  dust  and  dirt  were  every- 
where. The  odors  which  most  pervaded  the  streets  and 
floated  in  the  windows  were  not  those  of  the  alang-alang. 
Furthermore,  Mrs.  Spencer  could  not  but  be  aware  that 
she  was  greeted  with  disapproval  on  every  hand.  Never- 
theless she  was  not  without  callers. 

Up  the  stairs  and  to  the  gallery,  Moro  children  came 
padding  on  bare  brown  feet  day  after  day  to  peer  with 
curiosity  at  the  fair-skinned  mistress  of  the  house  and  to 
admire  the  bluebird  she  always  wore.  They  called  her 
house  "The  Clean  House"  and  came  to  it  in  little  herds 
at  all  hours,  refusing  to  leave  until  Mrs.  Spencer  shame- 
lessly bribed  them  with  lumps  of  sugar.  They  were  the 
despair  of  Tom,  the  Filipino  house-boy,  who  had  been 
given  instructions  to  act  according  to  neither  his  previous 
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In  the  center  is  Hadji  Fatima,  who  made  one  flag  of  two  for  the  Moros'  American  friend 
to  show  "our  peoples  are  one."   Thrice  a  pilgrim  to  Mecca,  she  held  the  title  of  "General" 


training  nor  his  inclinations  but  to  treat  all  visitors  with 
courtesy. 

"But  Mahm,"  he  would  protest,  patient  discourage- 
ment in  his  polite  voice,  "but  Mahm,  the  Moro  ladies 
will  not  permit  me  to  proceed  with  my  occupations." 

"The  Moro  ladies,"  ranging  from  two  to  seven  years, 
standing  bright-eyed  and  entertained,  would  smile  in- 
gratiatingly and  confidently  at  the  beautiful,  gentle  lady, 
who  for  some  unaccountable  reason  seemed  to  be  on  their 
side  in  the  affair  and  who  gave  them  little  birds  of  blue, 
which  they  could  pin  on  their  clothes  and  keep  forever. 

The  ladies  of  the  Army  accepted  Mrs.  Spencer  with 
far  less  enthusiasm  than  "the  Moro  ladies,"  and  not  with- 
out reason.  Some  of  their  worst  fears  were  being  justified. 
Rumors  had  begun  to  fly  inside  the  walls  of  Jolo.  It  was 
reported  that  letters  had  been  received  from  followers  of 
the  Prophet  in  San  Francisco,  asking  that  every  obstacle 
be  put  in  Mrs.  Spencer's  way,  and  that  meetings  to  this 
end  were  being  held  in  the  Mohammedan  club  in  Tulay. 
It  was  also  reported  that  Juramentadoes,  some  of  them 
women,  were  lying  in  wait  for  the  American  woman 
who  had  come  to  their  island  to  lead  them  away  from 
Allah.  Servants  heard  these  rumors  and  reported  them  to 
their  masters  who,  in  turn,  reported 
them  to  Mrs.  Spencer.  She  herself 
paid  little  attention  to  them,  although 
she  had  grave  misgivings  at  mo- 
ments as  to  her  ability  to  master  so 
difficult  a  situation.  But  the  Army 
Secret  Service  was  notified  and  the 
guard  tightened.  An  American  liv- 
ing in  Jolo  wrote  afterward: 

No  one  will  ever  know  how  close 
Mrs.  Spencer  came  at  times  to  being 
cut  to  pieces  with  a  barong  or  dragged 
into  the  hills  to  be  tortured  in  order 
that  Allah  be  appeased. 

While  these  things  were  afoot  a 
counter-force  was  at  work.  Bishop 
Brent  called  on  Hadji  Butu,  the 
Sultan's  Prime  Minister,  to  explain 
what  he  and  Mrs.  Spencer  hoped  to 
accomplish.  The  Hadji  listened  care- 


fully and  silently  and,  when  the 
Bishop  had  finished  speaking, 
said  gravely,  "I  like  the  way  you 
talk;  it  is  like  Abdul  Bar  who 
brought  my  people  to  the 
Prophet  six  centuries  ago." 
From  that  conversation  on,  the 
Hadji  became  an  ally  and  con- 
tinued to  remain  one  over  the 
years. 

It  was  through  him  that  the 
Bishop  and  Mrs.  Spencer  were 
able  to  convince  the  Sultan  that 
they  had  no  thought  of  attempt- 
ing to  gain  converts  but  were 
only  interested  in  doing  what 
they  could  to  make  life  happier 
for  his  people. 


WHEN,  IN  MID-FEBRUARY,  MRS. 
Spencer  went  outside  the  guard- 
ed gates  of  Jolo  for  the  first 
time,  she  went  in  an  army  wagon.  Two  soldiers  with 
guns  sat  in  front,  while  Major  Charles  Lynch  of  the  Army 
Medical  Corp,  also  heavily  armed,  sat  in  the  back  with 
Miss  Young,  the  Bishop  and  herself.  A  few  days  later 
the  three  of  them  went  on  foot  through  the  gate  to  see 
the  spot  selected  by  the  Bishop  for  a  dispensary.  This  time 
they  went  without  guards;  nothing  disagreeable  hap- 
pened and  thereafter,  disregarding  warnings  and  rumors, 
Mrs.  Spencer  walked  alone  through  the  streets  of  the 
native  city. 

A  house  had  been  rented  in  Tulay  which  was  to  be 
used  for  both  school  and  dispensary.  As  an  outpost  to 
the  latter  a  medical  booth  was  set  up  in  the  native  mar- 
ket. Here  Leslie  Thompson,  a  former  soldier,  presided 
over  an  oil-cloth  covered  table  on  which  had  been  ar- 
ranged various  ointments  and  remedies  for  simple  and 
more  obvious  ills  common  to  tropical  flesh.  Native  dis- 
trust of  Americans  was  so  great  at  that  time  that  it  was 
generally  believed  among  the  latter  that  no  Moro  would 
think  of  patronizing  either  school  or  dispensary.  Every 
move  or  suggestion  met  with  disparagement;  and  yet  by 
mid-March,  Mrs.  Spencer  could  begin  a  letter  to  her  son 
in  capitals: 


A  vaccination  expedition  to  a  remote  village  under  the  chaperonage  of  the  U.S.  Army 
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SUCCESS  AND  HALLELUJAH!  And  make  them 
very  loud  and  strong.  ...  If  we  had  reached  our  present 
footing  after  six  months  of  hard  work  I  would  consider  it 
wonderful.  As  it  is  it  is  almost  miraculous.  At  first  things 
looked  pretty  dark.  ...  It  was  supposed  that  we  had  come 
to  proselytize  and  the  feeling  against  us  was  tremendously 
strong,  but  a  month  has  transformed  everything.  We  are  on 
the  friendliest  terms  with  the  important  Moros  in  Tulay. 

One  hundred  and  nine  patients  were  treated  in  the  dis- 
pensary during  the  first  week.  We  only  treat  Moros,  chiefly 
those  who  come  to  market  from  the  hills,  but  many  Tulay 
people  come  to  consult  Mr.  Thompson  and  the  nurse.  [Mrs. 
Tryon,  sent  by  the  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions.]  Among 
others,  the  Sultan  asked  Mrs.  Tryon  to  call  and  prescribe 
for  his  daughter.  Yesterday  Miss  Buffam  and  Virginia  [Miss 
Young]  'had  29  people  in  the  big  schoolroom  on  the  second 
floor  over  the  dispensary. 

Later  she  wrote: 

I  really  know  what  manual  work  is,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life.  It  is  splendid  discipline,  but  I  am  not  sure  I  am 
equal  to  it.  However,  nothing  matters,  nothing!  for  we  have 
been  of  use,  and  really  blazed  a  trail! 

THE    BLAZED    TRAIL    LED    FURTHER    THAN    SHE    DREAMED.    IT 

passed  through  the  glass-topped,  patrolled  wall  of  Jolo, 
along  the  unpaved  streets  of  native  Tulay,  from  market 
to  dispensary  and  from  schoolroom  to  Moro  home.  It 
led  on  again  to  remote  villages  and  nearby  islands,  where 
Mrs.  Spencer  and  Miss  Buffam  accompanied  Major 
Lynch  on  expeditions  organized  by  the  Army  to  vacci- 
nate the  natives  against  the  dreaded  scourge  of  smallpox. 
Armed  soldiers  lined  up  the  Moros.  Men  and  women 
carrying  their  babies  and  followed  by  little  children  who 
clung  tightly  to  one  another,  passed  before  the  medical 
men  to  receive  the  lifesaving  scratch.  Somehow,  neither 
explanation  nor  interpreter  was  needed  when  Mrs.  Spen- 
cer moved  among  them  giving  confidence  and  encourage- 
ment. 

So  word  passed  from  Moro  to  Moro  that  this  new- 
comer, who  walked  without  guard  among  the  crowds  in 
the  native  city,  was  not  only  unafraid  of  Moros  but  that 
she  liked  them  and  was  their  friend.  And  that  word 
passed  on  from  village  to  village  so  that  the  trail  crossed 
the  Island  of  Jolo,  through  swamp  and  jungle,  until  it 
came  to  a  region  in  the  East  known  as  Secuban.  There  a 
band  of  outlaws,  with  a  price  on  their  heads,  were  in 
hiding,  with  fourteen  guns  which  the  government  had 
long  been  after.  And  their  leader,  Chief  Salihudin,  heard 
of  this  new  friend  to  his  people. 

ONE  DAY  IN  MAY  AS  MRS.  SPENCER  SAT  AT  LUNCHEON  IN 
the  pearl-market  house,  she  noticed  that  Omar  Bagis,  the 
educated  Moro  who  was  her  interpreter,  was  making 
signs  to  her  to  come  out  into  the  hall.  As  she  passed 
through  the  door  he  whispered  that  an  outlaw  was  wait- 
ing to  see  her  at  risk  of  his  life.  When  assured  that  he 
could  talk  to  her  alone  and  without  fear,  the  man  bent 
low  in  the  manner  of  Moros  wishing  to  convey  deep 
respect. 

He  spoke  rapidly  to  Omar  who  translated.  He  had 
been  sent  by  Salihudin  to  say  that  the  Chief  would  like 
to  discuss  with  Mrs.  Spencer  the  possibility  of  surrender- 
ing himself,  his  followers  and  the  fourteen  guns  into  the 
hands  of  the  "American  friend  of  die  Moros."  She  was 
herself  to  come  unarmed  and  without  guard  to  a  certain 
place  on  the  west  coast,  about  fifty  miles  above  Jolo, 
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Bishop  Brent  and  Major  Lynch  of  the  Army  Medical  Corps 

which  could  only  be  reached  by  water.  She  was  to  fly  a 
white  flag  from  the  mast  of  her  boat  that  it  might  be 
known  by  those  on  shore. 

Mrs.  Spencer's  amazement  gave  way  to  a  feeling  of 
genuine  gratification.  She  was  trusted  by  the  outlaws. 
She  might  not  only  save  Salihudin  and  his  followers  but 
serve  the  government  as  well.  She  assured  the  man  that 
she  would  do  all  in  her  power  to  come  to  the  appointed 
meeting  place  and  could  be  counted  on  to  follow  instruc- 
tions. He  bowed  low  many  times  as  he  left  her  and  she 
knew  no  peace  of  mind  until  she  learned  of  his  escape 
from  the  town. 

THE  FIRST  AND  MOST  IMPORTANT  THING  TO  DO  WAS  TO  PRO- 

cure  a  boat.  Unfortunately  the  only  one  in  Jolo  that 
could  possibly  be  used  on  such  an  expedition  was  the 
"New  Orleans,"  a  government  tug.  The  Governor  was 
unfortunately  the  last  person  Mrs.  Spencer  wanted  to 
have  know  about  her  visitor;  so  there  seemed  nothing 
to  do  but  to  tell  him  as  casually  as  possible  that  she  was 
anxious  to  take  a  little  trip  by  water  and  would  be  very 
grateful  if  he  would  let  her  have  the  use  of  the  tug  for 
twenty-four  hours.  This  got  nowhere  and  she  reluctantly 
told  him  of  Salihudin's  surprising  overture. 

The  idea  of  a  solitary  woman  obtaining  the  surrender 
of  a  warrior  chief,  despair  of  both  Army  and  constabu- 
lary, struck  the  Governor  as  a  magnificent  joke.  To  say 
nothing  of  his  band  of  oudaws  and  their  fourteen  guns, 
which  the  whole  military  force  on  the  Island  had  been 
unable  to  capture!  He  flatly  refused  to  lend  the  boat  or  be 
in  any  way  party  to  so  dangerous  a  goose  chase. 

Five  weeks  passed  before  she  heard  to  her  joy  that 
Bishop  Brent  was  coming  (Continued  on  page  510) 
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Youth  Finds  Its  Own  Answers 


THE  AMERICAN  YOUTH  CONGRESS  OF  1939 


by  ALAN  HARTMAN 


THE  736  DELEGATES  TO  THE  FIFTH  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF 
the  American  Youth  Congress  put  off  celebrating  the 
Fourth  of  July  by  24  hours.  Even  their  most  rabid  critics 
did  not  hold  this  against  them  as  showing  any  lack  of 
patriotism.  They  put  off  going  to  the  World's  Fair  for  the 
same  length  of  time,  and  when  on  the  morning  of  the 
fifth  they  headed  for  the  Flushing  Meadow  from  Manhat- 
tan Center  (the  former  Manhattan  Opera  House)  in  mid- 
town  New  York,  they  had  completed  a  declaration  of  in- 
dependence which  bears  a  congenital  resemblance  to  the 
document  signed  in  1776. 

The  delegates  came  from  22  states,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Puerto  Rico.  They  represented  some  4,700,000 
organized  young  people  and  they  wrote  themselves  a 
creed  which  won  the  outspoken  appreciation  of  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  in  her  address  at  a  "21,000,000"  rally,  that  being 
round  figures  for  the  sum  total  of  all  American  youth. 
Their  creed  had  been  passed  in  the  face  of  an  attack  upon 
the  Congress  that  might  have  wrecked  any  similar  body 
of  adults  which  had  not  long  before  established  tough 
bonds  of  mutual  confidence. 

WHAT  WAS  IT  THAT  GAVE  THIS  CONVENTION  OF  PEOPLE  MY 
own  age,  I  asked  myself,  such  coherence  under  fire?  This 
was  my  apprentice  assignment  at  interpreting  anything  of 
the  sort,  and  the  Congress  was  new  to  me.  I  had  tried  to 
orient  myself  in  advance  with  pamphlets  and  generous 
wads  of  mimeographed  literature  put  out  by  the  confer- 
ence press  bureau.  As  the  Congress  swung  into  action  these 
flimsies  came  to  life.  I  tried  hard  to  be  in  several  places  at 
once,  to  disentangle  conversational  undertones,  as  well  as 
speeches  from  the  floor,  and  to  eavesdrop  as  the  delegates 
gathered  in  cafeterias  given  a  clean  bill  of  health  by  their 
union-minded  confreres.  After  five  days  of  the  most 
strenuous  sort  of  education,  I  felt  very  differently  about 
my  contemporaries.  A  thin  crust  of  cynicism  had  dissolved. 

How  could  one  help  it  when  formal  distinctions  go 
down  the  drain  ?  Side  by  side  were  YMCA  leader  and 
labor  union  representative,  young  Methodist  and  young 
Communist,  daughter  of  the  deep  South  and  Negro 
girl.  Groups  sprang  up  around  issues  rather  than  per- 
sonalities. There  was  too  much  at  stake  in  this  meeting 
for  anything  else.  Most  of  these  young  people  had  made 
sacrifices  of  time  and  money  to  get  to  New  York.  Out  in 
California  a  lad  who  works  among  the  migratory  laborers 
collected  money  from  75  of  his  fellows  and  made  his  way 
East.  Young  leaders  in  scores  of  communities  had  worked 
out  together  careful  plans  for  making  the  most  of  their 
five  days.  If  the  Congress  failed  to  unite  on  the  questions 
it  met  to  discuss  each  delegate  would  have  to  go  home  and 
admit:  "Those  people  back  there  are  too  busy  looking 
out  for  themselves;  so  we'd  better  just  look  out  for  our- 
selves." The  hard  times  had  long  since  taught  diem  the 
futility  of  fighting  it  out  alone. 

It  was  back  in  1934  that  a  few  hundred  representatives 
of  youth  organizations  gathered  in  a  classroom  of  New 
York  University  to  reckon  with  the  fact  that  6  million 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  16  and  25  were  out  of 


school  and  out  of  work.  The  American  Youth  Congress 
evolved  from  that  first  stormy  meeting.  There  were  years 
when  its  members  made  pilgrimages  to  Washington  and 
appeared  at  Senate  hearings  in  behalf  of  the  American 
Youth  bill.  This  never  passed;  but  for  the  first  time  in 
history  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  gave  attention 
to  legislation  written  by,  for  and  about  youth.  The  Youth 
Congress  has  contributed  to  the  popular  acceptance  of  the 
principles  implicit  in  the  National  Youth  Administration 
and  growth  of  the  annual  appropriation  from  $35  million 
to  $100.  This  year  the  President's  reorganization  plan  has 
realized  one  of  its  important  objectives  by  establishing  the 
NYA  as  an  independent,  non-relief  service,  with  the 
twofold  purpose  of  helping  young  people  to  fit  themselves 
for  work  and  saving  them  the  heartbreak  of  looking  for 
jobs  that  do  not  exist.  Over  the  years,  the  Youth  Con- 
gress has  broadened  out  to  include  youth  activities  in 
local  communities  in  such  fields  as  healdi,  recreation,  edu- 
cation, civil  liberties,  peace  and  employment. 

Five  years'  experience  has  proved  to  the  minds  of  its; 
participants  that  if  the  youth  of  the  country  are  going  to 
count  collectively  they  must  stick  to  democratic  proced- 
ures. The  working  principles  of  the  Congress  were  ar- 
rived at  through  trial  and  error.  A  Declaration  of  Rights 
adopted  at  Detroit  in  1935  expressed  "unalterable"  oppo- 
sition to  fascism.  In  1936  at  Cleveland,  the  Congress 
dropped  this  clause,  deciding  it  was  not  its  business  to 
go  on  record  for  or  against  foreign  ideologies.  There  have 
been  communists  in  the  membership  from  the  beginning. 
In  1937  at  Milwaukee,  a  delegate  from  the  Italian  Ameri- 
can Civic  League  advocated  that  trade  unions  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  should  be  corporatized  along  Italian  lines.  He 
was  promptly  called  a  fascist;  but  the  Congress  rejected 
a  move  to  expel  him  on  the  ground  that  no  one  should 
be  penalized  for  opinions. 

A  glance  at  the  Congress  credentials  for  this  year's 
convention  revealed  no  organization  styling  itself  fascist 
or  Nazi.  But  the  Young  Communist  League  was 
down  in  black  and  white,  and.  to  turn  them  out  on  the 
sidewalk,  as  die  delegates  saw  it,  would  have  been  to  viol 
late  the  principle  that  the  floor  should  be  open  to  all 
comers  willing  to  abide  by  its  democratic  procedures  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  creed  or  political  label. 

National  organizations  were  limited  to  five  delegates 
to  the  Congress  who  sat  as  "senators";  local  groups  to  one 
"representative."  Thus  there  were  104  local  trade  unions 
registered  at  New  York:  AF  of  L,  36;  CIO,  68.  The  two 
largest  groups  were  the  "YWs"  and  the  Student  Christian 
Movement.  A  referendum  at  New  York  showed  that  half 
of  those  in  attendance  go  to  church  every  Sunday. 

KEEPING  OPEN  HOUSE  TO  MINORITIES,  RIGHT  AND  LEFT,  AND 
looking  to  unity  through  a  positive  American  program 
rather  than  declarations  on  divisive  philosophies  from 
overseas,  had  laid  the  Congress  open  to  die  charge  that  the 
vast  majority  are  "innocents,"  led  by  die  nose  by  com- 
munists and  their  "fellow  travelers."  It  was  at  this  point 
that  the  attack  came.  There  was  premonition  of  it  after 
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Joseph  Cadden,  executive  secretary  of  the  AYC,  and 
Julia  Rivera,  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Youth  Congress. 
Below,  Jack  McMichael,  the  new  national  chairman 


the  annual  dinner  of  the  Congress 
last  February  in  New  York  at  which 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  given  a  fellow- 
ship to  be  awarded  a  student.  There 
had  been  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can speakers. 

In  May  the  distinguished  list  of 
dinner  patrons  received  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

You  are  listed  by  the  American 
Youth  Congress  as  one  of  the  patrons 
af  its  annual  dinner,  February  21,  1939. 
t  thought  you  might  be  interested  that 
:his  organization  which  claims  to  rep- 
esent  American  youth,  is  merely  one 
if  the  communistic  front  organiza- 
lons. 

In  cooperation  with  leading  citizens 
nd  several  national  youth  agencies,  I 
lave  compiled  a  factual  study  of  this 
fouth  Congress.  This  book,  now  be- 
ng  published,  contains  all  the  neces- 
ary  data  proving  a  tie-up  between  the 
fouth  Congress  and  the  Communist 
'arty  which  controls  it.  As  I  am  sure  that  you  had  no  idea 
)f  the  true  nature  of  the  Youth  Congress  when  you  consented 
o  let  them  use  your  name  as  a  sponsor,  I  thought  it  my  duty 
o  get  in  touch  with  you  now,  as  there  will  be  quite  a  public 
jattle  over  this  between  constructive  groups  and  the  united 
ront  groups.  I  thought  it  best  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
decide  on  which  side  you  will  be. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  show  you  the  proofs  of  this  publication 
>o  that  you  may  judge  for  yourself  whether  you  wish  to 
lave  your  name  associated  with  this  American  Youth 

::cngress-  [Signed]    MURRAY   PLAVNER 

Murray  Plavner  had  run  for  office  in  the  Youth  Con- 
•gress  in  its  early  days  and  failed  of  election.  Later  he  dab- 
bled in  youth  organizations  of  various  political  colors. 
(Now  he  turned  up  with  an  office  in  Rockefeller  Center 
and  enough  money  to  print  an  expensive  100-page  pam- 


phlet, "Here  Are  the  Facts:  Is  the  American  Youth  Con- 
gress a  Communist  Front?"  His  expose  was  brought  out 
on  the  eve  of  the  Congress  and  it  was  not  until  the  open- 
ing day  that  its  officers  got  hold  of  a  copy  and  were  grilled 
about  it  in  the  press  room.  No  attempt  was  made  at  an 
overall  reply,  but  Congress  releases  singled  out  glaring 
distortions.  Such  as  die  implication  that  the  Declaration 
of  Rights  of  the  Congress  in  1935  was  lifted  from  a  Young 
Communist  League  pamphlet — when  it  had  antedated  it. 
And  a  photostatted  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Communist 
Party  to  the  Milwaukee  Congress — when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  leaders  of  five  political  parties,  Democratic,  Repub- 
lican, Farmer-Labor,  Socialist,  as  well  as  Communist,  had 
been  invited  to  send  such  letters  and  did. 

This  pamphlet  might  have  become  just  another  item  in 
the  literature  of  propaganda,  except  for  its  sponsorship 
by  the  "leading  citizens  and  several  national  youth  agen- 
cies" Mr.  Plavner  had  referred  to.  These  were  Homer  L. 
Chaillaux,  David  Hinshaw,  Victor  F.  Ridder,  Michael 
Shaap,  John  M.  Schiff  and  Gene  Tunney.  They  called  on 
the  Congress  to  declare  itself  unequivocally  "for  Ameri- 
can Democracy  and  against  Nazism,  Fascism,  AND 
COMMUNISM";  held  that  it  must  choose  between  a  dis- 
cussion and  action  body,  and  that  "the  participating  youth 
agencies  must  decide  that  diey  are  willing  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  their  representatives  in  the  Youth  Con- 
gress." 

Saturday  afternoon,  timed  to  coin- 
cide with  the  opening  session,  came 
a  blast  from  16  anti-La  Guardia 
members  of  New  York's  City  Coun- 
cil. On  Sunday,  a  statement  worked 
up  among  56  members  of  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  was  added  to 
the  hue  and  cry,  with  result  that  for 
three  successive  days  it  adroitly  cap- 
tured the  headlines  of  the  metropoli- 
tan press.  For  the  most  part,  the  re- 
porters present  did  a  reliable  job  of 
straight  coverage,  but  the  headline 
writers  and  the  desk  men  who  wrote 
the  leads,  on  The  Times  no  less  than 
The  Journal-American,  conveyed 
the  impression  that  although  the 
Congress  had  already  roundly  con- 
demned fascism  and  nazism,  its  sub- 
versive controls  had  left  out  com- 
munism. And  also  conveyed  the 
impression  that  a  large  patriotic  re- 
bellion was  afoot  among  the  young  people  themselves. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Plavner  set  up  shop  in  the  Hotel  New 
Yorker  next  door,  and  took  pains  to  get  himself  accred- 
ited as  a  delegate  to  the  Congress.  Kindred  spirits  ap- 
peared with  an  anti-communist  manifesto  at  a  Sunday 
panel  on  interfaith  problems.  This  resolution  was  "based 
on  a  belief  in  God,  the  inviolability  of  human  rights, 
private  ownership  of  property  and  internal  peace." 
It  took  the  line  that  "while  those  groups  which  foster 
Communism,  Nazism  and  Fascism  are  entitled  to  a  free 
expression  of  their  ideas  under  our  Bill  of  Rights,  they 
have  no  place  whatsoever  in  the  American  Youth  Con- 
gress." However  much  the  interfaith  panel  might  have 
desired  to  point  out  that  anything  proper  under  the  Bill 
of  Rights  was  proper  within  the  framework  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  resolution  was  ruled  out  of  order.  A  flustered 
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Mrs.  Roosevelt.    Beside  her  Mary  Jeanne  McKay  of  Florida 

young  patriot  then  brought  up  the  resolution  in  the  gov- 
ernment panel.  After  some  sharp  debate  he  was  advised 
to  follow  regular  procedure  and  put  it  before  the  resolu- 
tions committee.  But  the  insurgents  thought  better  of  this 
and  decided  to  introduce  it  as  an  amendment  to  the 
creed  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  "senate"  that  evening. 
By  the  time  the  "upper  house"  convened,  word  of  this 
had  spread  and  the  gallery  was  crowded. 

WILLIAM  HINCKLEY,  WHO  WAS  TO  RETIRE  AFTER  FOUR 
years'  service  as  national  chairman,  had  greeted  the  dele- 
gates at  the  first  session.  Sunday  evening  the  chair  was 
taken  by  Jack  McMichael,  who  heads  the  National  In- 
tercollegiate Christian  Council,  and  who  was  later  elected 
national  chairman.  Hour  after  hour  the  young  Georgian 
presided  until  he  had  to  give  over  because  of  a  nose  bleed, 
so  great  was  the  tension,  though  there  was  no  disorder 
or  explosive  oratory.  Only  an  eye-witness  can  appreciate 
the  cost  in  sheer  physical  fa- 
tigue of  the  determination  of  this 
youthful  assembly  to  give  a  dem- 
ocratic hearing  to  all. 

The  anti-communist  amend- 
ment was  introduced  by  Alfred 
M.  Lilienthal  of  the  Republican 
First  Voters  League,  a  prospec- 
tive candidate  for  the  New 
York  City  Council.  He  charac- 
terized as  "pussyfooting"  the 
clause  in  the  creed  of  the  Con- 
gress "opposing  all  undemo- 
cratic tendencies  and  all  forms 
of  dictatorship"  and  demanded 
that  the  "senate"  condemn  com- 
munism by  name.  One  after  an- 
other, a  procession  of  "senators" 
came  to  the  microphone  and  op- 
posed the  amendment  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  Congress.  When 
Joseph  Cadden,  executive  secre-  Discussion  group  of  young 


tary  of  the  Congress,  called  out  Murray  Plavner  to  ex 
plain  the  motive  back  of  his  moves,  Plavner  replied  lame 
ly  that  he  had  always  worked  hard  for  the  organization 
By  this  time  the  "senate"  was  beginning  to  realize  thi 
publicity  value  inherent  in  a  red-baiting  story  and  tha 
the  worse  the  split  in  the  Congress  on  the  communis 
issue  the  bigger  the  headlines.  When  Mr.  Lilienthal  plain 
ly  insinuated  that  the  press  would  paint  the  Congres 
indelibly  red  unless  they  condemned  communism,  feel 
ing  crystallized  against  him  and  his  amendment  to  thi 
creed  went  down. 

On  Monday  morning  the  creed  was  laid  before  a  thor 
oughly  aroused  plenary  session,  with  James  B.  Carey,  thi 
young  national  secretary  of  the  CIO,  in  the  chair.  Her 
it  was  that  the  insurgents  made  their  last  stand.  Debati 
was  at  fever  heat  when  their  case  was  wrecked  becausi 
one  of  their  speakers  was  identified  as  an  avowed  and 
Semite.  When  he  refused  to  repudiate  the  charge  o 
"Coughlinism"  hurled  at  him  from  the  floor,  the  gam< 
was  up.  By  acclamation  the  Congress  rejected  the  and 
communist  amendment  and  adopted  its  creed  intact.  Thi 
chairman  tried  to  hammer  down  the  uproar  but  the  dele 
gates  were  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  cheerinj 
the  knot  of  insurgents  as  they  marched  out  of  the  hal 
after  calling  on  "all  patriotic  Americans"  to  bolt  the  Con 
gress.  Chairman  Carey  had  an  alternative  to  offer.  Hi 
appealed  to  all  believers  in  democracy  to  sit  down  am 
the  delegates  climbed  down  en  masse  from  their  chairs 

H.  L.  Mencken,  on  from  reporting  a  Townsend  con 
vention,  characterized  the  session  as  "a  swell  show.' 
Meanwhile  the  credentials  committee  had  been  busy  be 
hind  scenes  and  came  in  with  a  report.  Of  the  nineteei 
organizations  bolting,  twelve  were  found  to  exist  onl] 
on  paper  when  their  addresses  were  checked.  One  "dele 
gate"  gave  as  his  address  a  convent  in  Brooklyn.  A  care 
ful  estimate  placed  the  national  membership  of  the  resi 
at  1000 — or  a  fiftieth  of  one  percent  of  those  representec 
by  the  Congress  as  a  whole. 

Next  morning,  resolutions  were  up,  and  the  delegates 
having  held  to  their  procedure  in  the  face  of  an  attempted 
stampede,  and  their  positive  creed  adopted,  now  grasped 
the  nettle  of  the  charge  leveled  against  them.  They  did  il 
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«  their  own  time,  in  their  own  way,  with  discrimination. 
With  only  one  abstention,  and  with  delegates  of  the 
Young  Communists  supporting  the  resolution,  they 
adopted  the  following: 

WHEREAS,  the  American  Youth  Congress  is  devoted  to 
:he  principles  of  true  democracy  and  the  great  constitutional 
freedoms  of  speech,  of  petition,  of  the  press  and  of  religion 
md  of  assembly: 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  this  Congress  of  Youth  record 
its  opposition  to  all  forms  of  dictatorship,  regardless  of 
ivhether  they  be  Communist,  Fascist,  Nazi  or  any  other 
:ype,  or  bear  any  other  name; 

That  this  Congress  accord  full  freedom  of  speech  and  dis- 
russion  to  all  young  people,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  relig- 
on,  or  political  label,  whether  Republican,  Democratic,  So- 
:ialist,  Communist,  Fascist,  or  any  other;  and 

That  this  Congress  be  open  in  all  its  activities  and  its 
gatherings  to  all  persons,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  religion 
>r  political  label,  who  are  willing  to  abide  by  the  principles 
>f  democratic  procedure. 

What  Lay  Behind  the  Headlines 

PEOPLE  WHO  GOT  NO  NEARER  THE  CONGRESS  THAN  THE 
leadlines  in  the  New  York  papers  had  no  clue  as  to  the 
substantial  work  which  was  the  main  order  of  business 
>f  the  Congress:  its  theme,  organization  for  needs.  There 
s  to  be  a  published  record  of  the  discussions  that  went 
>n  in  eight  study  panels,  in  which  they  were  counseled 
>y  nationally  known  experts.  The  delegates  settled  down 
vith  three  sound  pieces  of  advice.  Their  indefatigable 
:xecutive  secretary  underlined  that  the  Congress  was  not 
ust  a  glorified  bull  session;  and  panel  chairmen  were 
juick  with  the  gavel  when  speakers  ran  off  the  track, 
rlelen  Harris,  New  York  City  director  of  the  NYA,  en- 
:ouraged  the  delegates  to  find  their  own  answers  and 
:reate  their  own  leadership  regardless  of  pressures  from 
he  older  generation.  While  the  delegates  took  no  vote 
m  ancestor  worship,  there  proved  to  be  nothing  sacrosanct 
tbout  the  U.  S.  Congress  and  the  handling  of  measures 
it  its  76th  session. 

With  the  publicity  attack  on  the  convention  in  full 
)last,  word  came  from  Boy  Scout  headquarters  question- 
ng  the  propriety  of  letting  a  local  Boy  Scout  troup  act 
s  couriers  at  a  Congress  dominated  by  communists.  The 
eply  went  back  that  they  were  busy  as  a  guard  of  honor 
o  the  wife  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Mrs. 
loosevelt  talked  to  the  assembly  with  practical  hard  sense. 

he  advised  them  "to  learn  to  say  what  you  have  in  your 
nind  clearly  and  concisely.  .  .  .  You  will  find  that  it  will 

elp  you  greatly  in  expediting  your  work  and  in  being 

nderstood  not  only  by  your  own  group  of  people,  but  it 
vill  make  it  more  difficult  for  people  who  desire  to  mis- 

nderstand  you  and  misinterpret  you." 

Thelma  Dale  of  the  Southern  Negro  Youth  Congress 
vas  able  to  report  back  to  her  constituents  that  her  fellow 

elegates  had  gone  on  record  against  all  discrimination  in 
chools  and  the  sports  world,  and  for  the  introduction  of 
>Jegro  history  in  public  school  curricula.  The  Congress 
savored  a  re-examination  of  American  schoolbooks  in 
>rder  to  insure  the  teaching  of  the  role  played  by  each 
National,  racial,  and  labor  group.  Mary  Jeanne  McKay, 
^resident  of  the  National  Student  Federation,  represented 
'outhern  youth  councils.  On  the  opening  day  she  offered 
o  sing  "Dixie"  when  the  chair  limited  her  to  three  min- 
utes speaking  time.  But  in  those  few  minutes  she  got 


CREED  OF  THE  AMERICAN  YOUTH 
CONGRESS 

I  dedicate  myself  to  the  service  of  my  country  and  man- 
kind. 

I  will  uphold  the  American  ideal  which  is  the  democratic 
way  of  life.  I  will  help  assure  its  bounty  to  all  races,  creeds 
and  colors. 

I  will  maintain  my  country,  founded  by  men  and  women 
who  sought  a  land  where  they  could  worship  God  in  their 
own  way,  as  a  haven  of  the  free  conscience  and  the  free 
religious  spirit. 

I  will  safeguard  the  heritage  of  industrial  development, 
technical  skill,  natural  resource  and  culture  which  has  made 
my  country  the  inspiration  for  the  youth  of  all  lands,  and 
I  will  use  whatever  talents  I  have  to  add  to  that  heritage. 

I  will  be  a  social  pioneer,  helping  to  forge  new  tools  for 
an  era  in  which  education,  the  chance  to  make  a  decent 
living,  the  opportunity  for  health,  recreation  and  culture 
will  assure  the  fullest  development  to  all. 

I  will  respect  and  defend  the  Constitution,  keystone  of 
American  liberties,  which  includes  the  Bill  of  Rights  grant- 
ing freedom  of  press,  of  speech  and  assemblage.  I  will  seek 
progress  only  within  the  framework  of  the  American  system 
of  government,  which  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  all 
political  power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and  I  will  oppose 
all  undemocratic  tendencies  and  all  forms  of  dictatorship. 

I  will  help  make  the  United  States  a  force  for  peace  and 
pledge  that  my  patriotism  will  not  be  at  the  expense  of 
other  peoples  and  nations,  but  one  that  will  contribute  to 
the  brotherhood  of  man. 

I  will  not  permit  race  prejudice,  religious  intolerance,  or 
class  hatred  to  divide  me  from  other  young  people.  I  will 
work  for  the  unity  of  my  generation  and  place  that  united 
strength  at  the  service  of  my  country,  which  I  will  defend 
against  all  enemies. 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  to  the  Republic  for  which  it  stands,  one  Nation 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


across  the  important  point  that  southern  youth  is  just 
as  alive  as  youth  anywhere  but  has  fewer  tools  to  work 
with.  She  chaired  the  panel  on  opportunities  for  educa- 
tion which  blazed  away  at  legislators  in  such  states  as 
Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  for  slashing 
educational  budgets.  The  Congress  set  aside  a  ten-day 
period  from  Lincoln's  Birthday  to  Washington's  Birth- 
day for  "Youth  Brotherhood." 

IT   RECEIVED    A    REPORT   ON    A    SUBSTITUTE    FOR   THE    ORIGINAL 

American  Youth  bill  by  which  the  government  should 
set  up  a  Youth  RFC  with  a  self-liquidating  fund  of  $500 
million,  from  which  young  people  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  30  might  borrow  to  finish  their  education,  to  pro- 
vide medical  care,  to  help  them  marry  and  establish  a 
home  and  family.  This  was  the  outstanding  project  ad- 
vanced at  the  New  York  meeting. 

In  the  panel  on  opportunity  and  security  for  urban 
youth,  Richard  Brown  of  the  American  Youth  Commis- 
sion charged  that  educators  have  been  training  youth  for 
impossible  goals  and  urged  that  these  "refugees  from 
realism"  take  into  consideration  the  need  of  training  for 
vocations.  Discussion  of  apprenticeship  came  from  Sol 
Silverman,  Furniture  Workers  Union,  and  Ian  Mclnnes, 
Navy  Yard  Apprentice  Association,  and  William  Mar- 
shall, United  Auto  Workers.  (Continued  on  page  507) 
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Calling  All  Social  Sciences 


What  should  be  the  objectives  of  social  science:  to  develop  under- 
standing; or  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  contemporary  problems? 
A  discussion  by  two  members  of  the  Columbia  faculty  of  the  question 
posed  in  Professor  Lynd's  new  book,  "Knowledge  for  What?" 


I.  Enduring  Systems  of  Thought 


by  ROBERT  M.  MacIVER 


THE  TIME  is  OUT  OF  JOINT.  PROBLEMS 
are  pressing  on  us  everywhere,  an  end- 
less brood  of  them,  the  social  problems 
of  our  prolific  civilization.  Everywhere 
there  is  disorganization,  maladjustment, 
stress  and  strain.  The  world  is  a  con- 
gress of  "problem  areas."  What  are  the 
"social  sciences"  doing  about  it?  What 
should  they  do? 

In  this  spirit  Professor  Lynd  holds  a 
session  for  the  social  sciences.*  They  are 
all  passed  in  review — history,  economics, 
political  science,  sociology,  psychology, 
anthropology.  Here  and  there  he  finds 
some  good  craftsmen,  laborers  worthy  of 
their  hire,  but  the  general  verdict  is  one 
of  inadequacy,  lack  of  objective,  lack  of 
orientation  towards  the  great  problems 
of  the  churning  "culture." 

Professor  Lynd  has  a  vigorous,  chal- 
lenging style,  packed  with  homely  sug- 
gestive metaphor,  sometimes  turgid  but 
never  imperilled  by  obscurity.  He  is  out- 
going and  hard-hitting.  He  has  a  lively 
vision  of  the  American  scene  and  an 
excellent  skill  in  portraying  it.  His  eyes 
are  on  the  concrete,  the  immediately  real, 
the  moving,  struggling  folk.  From  this 
viewpoint  he  proceeds  to  assess  the  sci- 
ences that  claim  to  study  the  life  of 
man  and  for  the  most  part  his  assess- 
ment is  an  indictment.  Some  of  his  criti- 
cisms are  admirably  incisive,  as  when 
he  says  that  "research  without  an  ac- 
tively selective  viewpoint  becomes  the 
ditty  bag  of  an  idiot,  filled  with  bits  of 
pebbles,  straws,  feathers,  and  other  ran- 
dom hoardings";  or  when  he  deals  faith- 
fully with  the  vanity  of  "objective"  in- 
vestigations that  present  a  sedulously 
gathered  array  of  "facts"  but  abjure  all 
questions  of  their  meaning  or  applica- 
tion. 

We  have  here  the  same  urge  for  the 
grass-roots,  the  same  large  questing  sym- 
pathy, the  same  vivid  sense  of  the  tangle 
and  frustration  of  human  affairs,  that  so 
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notably  animated  the  two  "Middle- 
towns."  But  Professor  Lynd  is  now  es- 
saying a  very  different  task.  "Middle- 
town"  was  his  private  preserve,  but  the 
social  sciences  have  exercised  the  minds 
of  many  men.  Professor  Lynd  looks  at 
them  from  one  angle  of  approach,  with 
scant  reference  to  anything  that  has  been 
thought  before.  His  view  is  thereby  un- 
duly .restricted.  He  has  strong  preposses- 
sions which  he  does  not  examine  or 
justify,  of  which  in  fact  he  seems  scarce- 
ly conscious.  The  result,  in  spite  of  the 
freshness  of  his  attack,  in  spite  of  some 
shrewd  hits  here  and  there,  is  a  very  par- 
tial and  lop-sided  presentation  of  the 
nature,  the  task,  the  difficulty,  and  the 
achievement  of  the  social  sciences. 

AT    THE    OUTSET    OUR     AUTHOR    PROPERLY 

stresses  the  dangers  of  narrow  specializa- 
tion and  the  need  of  the  sense  of  the 
whole  to  which  all  our  specialisms  relate. 
His  prescription  is  that  all  social  scientists 
should  follow  the  anthropologists,  "by 
acceptance  of  the  culture  within  which 
a  given  set  of  institutions  operates  as 
their  common  frame  of  reference."  Cul- 
ture he  here  conceives  to  be  the  habits 
of  men  "engaged  in  getting  a  living,  in 
living  with  the  other  sex  and  rearing 
young,  in  making  group  decisions  and 
maintaining  sanctions  and  taboos,  in  per- 
forming some  sort  of  religious  practices, 
and  in  carrying  on  patterned  forms  of 
leisure."  It  is  of  course  true  that  when 
any  specialized  study  of  social  institu- 
tions loses  touch  with  the  dynamic  hu- 
man situations  themselves,  it  becomes 
arid  and  uncomprehending.  The  warn- 
ing against  this  danger  is  always  good. 
But  Professor  Lynd  is  not  merely  giving 
a  useful  piece  of  advice  to  specialists,  he 
is  telling  us  how  to  achieve  the  integra- 
tion of  a  science  or  group  of  sciences. 
For  this  his  prescription  is  curiously  in- 
adequate. The  components  of  his  scheme 
are  (1)  individuals,  (2)  the  total  "cul- 
ture," (3)  an  endless  series  of  "prob- 
lems" in  the  relation  of  the  one  to  the 
other.  How  can  such  a  scheme  "unify" 


the  various  social  sciences?  We  are  not 
shown  any  of  the  intermediate  steps.  We 
are  offered  no  conceptual  structure.  Nor 
is  it  without  significance  that  the  scheme 
in  question  is  that  which,  perhaps  leav- 
ing out  the  "problems,"  American  an- 
thropology has  been  following,  and  that 
this  type  of  anthropology  has  itself  a 
less  systematic  and  less  unified  character 
than  is  exhibited  by  the  rest  of  the  social 
sciences. 

The  root  of  the  trouble  is  that  Profes- 
sor Lynd  in  the  last  resort  refuses  to  see 
any   primary  objects  of  social  scientific 
knowledge    except    individuals.    He   ac- 
cepts without  question   the   Dewey-All- 
port  simplification  that   institutions  are 
"the  behavior  of  individuals."  He  bids 
us  think  of  the  "culture"  as  "the  habits 
of  individuals."  Along  this  road  there  is 
no  approach  to  scientific  integration.  If 
we   dissolve   the   framework   of   society 
into  individual  habits  or  the  habits  char- 
acteristic of  a  group  the  possibilities  of 
any    scientific    synthesis    are    destroyed. 
Social  relationships  are  not  the  habits  of  j 
those  whom  they  relate.  The  system  is 
also  real.  Only  a  nai've  empiricism  would 
ask:      where  do  the  relationships   exist ; 
except  in  the  behaving  of  individuals?  : 
A  relationship  exists  precisely  not  in  but 
with  reference  to  the  related  units,  and  ; 
every  intellectual  goal  is  precisely  the  dis- 
covery of  relationships.  The  pattern  is  ] 
just  as  real  as  the  units  that  fall  into  the 
pattern.  If  it  were  not  so,  there  would  be 
no  science,  physical  or  social.  Actually, 
none  of  the  writers  who  resolve  institu- 
tions into  the  habits  of  individuals  con- 
sistently follow  this  doctrine.  Nor  does 
Professor  Lynd.   He  portrays  "the  cul-  ; 
ture"  as  engaging  in  grand  enterprises, 
as  making  assumptions,  as  being  unbal- 
anced,  as   exercising   pressures,   and   so 
forth;  and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  the 
habits   of   individuals   are   the   genuine 
objects  of  these  remarks.  Or  try  to  trans- 
late into  the  simple  formula  of  habits 
such  a  phrase  as  this:  "the  planned  struc- 
turing built  into  the  culture  by  its  legal 
institutions  as  a  minimum  framework  re- 
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garded  as  essential  for  its  orderly  opera- 
tion." 

It  is  perfectly  possible,  and  I  believe 
entirely  salutary,  to  think  of  social  values 
as   inhering   only   in    individuals.   It   is 
certainly  reasonable  to  hold  that  institu- 
tions should  exist  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  individuals  regulated  by  them.  But 
this  ethical   postulate  has  no  necessary 
connection   with   the   pragmatic   resolu- 
tion of  institutions  into  habits.  It  is  a 
confusion  to  identify  scientific  order  and 
ethical  order.  We  are  told  that  if  a  funda- 
mental orderliness  "is  to  exist  in  culture, 
it  must  be  built  into  it  by  science,  and 
not  merely  discovered  in  it"    [author's 
[italics].  But  the  system  has  its  own  or- 
iderliness  apart  from  our  valuations,  and 
'to  discover   this   is   surely   the   primary 
(function  of  science. 

[AN   EXAMPLE  OF  THIS  CONFUSION  APPEARS 

Jin  a  criticism  passed  by  Professor  Lynd 
Ion  the  work  of  Wesley  C.  Mitchell  and 
(Frederick  C.  Mills.  "It  tacitly  assumes," 
lie  says,  "that  private,  competitive  bus- 
iness enterprise,  motivated  by  the  desire 
lor  profit,  is  the  way  for  a  culture  to 
ibtilize   its   technical   skill   to   supply   its 
people  with  needed  goods.  Such  things 
is    'prices,'    'production,'    'distribution,' 
Itnd    'economic    processes'    are    accepted 
Its   given,    subject    only    to    such    small 
Changes    as    the    outcome    of   these    re- 
searches   may    suggest."    Now    Wesley 
(Mitchell  has  made  the  study  of  the  busi- 
toess  cycle  his  life  work  and  Frederick 
Mills  has  made  intensive  statistical  in- 
vestigations  of   the   behavior   of   prices. 
•These  men  are  studying  the  operative 
Ijconomic  system,  seeking  to  understand 
jr  better.  The  question  whether  they  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  of  it  has  no  rele- 
lance  to  their  work  as  social  scientists, 
nnless  it  can  be  shown  that  a  bias  is 
Jhereby  introduced  into  their  presentation 
:f  facts  and  conclusions.  They  are  en- 
gaged in  difficult  and  certainly  important 
asks  of  economic  analysis.  Would  they 
jlerform  these  tasks  better  if  they  were 
fcdicals  instead  of  having  what  Professor 
jlynd   calls   an   "ameliorative  attitude"? 
Irofessor  Lynd  comes  dangerously  near 
•  identifying  his  own  particular  ethical 
•titude  with  the  scientific  attitude.  He 
•tacks,   for  example,  the  modern   pro- 
issor  for  confining  himself  to  professing 
lets  and  holding  off  from  "radical  criti- 
Ism    and    generalization  .  .  .  until    all 
4e  other  data  are  gathered."  But  radical 
liticism  and  generalization  are  two  dif- 
Irent  things.  The  former  depends  on 
lie's  private  set  of  values,  the  latter  on 
<ie's  intellectual  ability  and  intellectual 
ourage.  I  believe  Professor  Lynd  is  right 
i  his  criticism  of  the  National  Bureau 
Economic  Research   in   so  far  as   it 
ies  the  stand   that  its  business  is  to 
fesem  "the  facts"  and  not  the  meaning 
the  facts.  The  major  job  of  science 
tgins  when  we  scan  our  data,  and  it 
'ill  never  begin  if  we  wait  "until  all  the 


data  are  gathered."  But  I  believe  he  is 
quite  wrong  in  implying  that  radical 
criticism  is  the  same  kind  of  intellectual 
function  as  scientific  generalization.  A 
man  is  not  necessarily  a  better  scientist 
because  he  is  a  radical  in  politics — or  be- 
cause he  is  a  conservative. 

KNOWLEDGE  FOR  WHAT?  "THERE  WOULD 
be  no  social  sciences  if  there  were  not 
perplexities  in  living  that  call  for  solu- 
tion." So  the  real  business  of  the  social 
sciences  is  to  solve  practical  problems. 
In  this  area  Professor  Lynd  is  decidedly 
impatient  with  the  idea  of  knowledge 
for  the  sake  of  knowing,  for  the  sake  of 
understanding.  He  refers,  in  character- 
istic terms,  to  the  intellectual  preoccupa- 
tion with  "filling  in  the  infinite  odd  bits 
of  the  jig-saw  puzzle  of  the  unknown." 
Now  no  sane  person  would  deny  that 
we  need  social  knowledge  for  the  sake 
of  social  well-being.  We  need  it  badly 
and  we  need  it  increasingly.  But  a  sci- 
ence must  exist  before  it  can  solve  any 
problems,  and  a  science  is  not  itself  a 
series  of  solutions  to  immediate  prob- 
lems. It  is  a  body  of  knowledge,  with  its 
own  order,  its  own  schematization.  The 
great  scientists  are  those  who  discover 
hidden  relationships,  who  contribute  to 
enduring  systems  of  thought.  Professor 
Lynd  ignores  almost  completely  this  in- 
tellectual activity  that  is  fundamental  to 
all  science.  The  works  he  cites  are  most- 
ly those  that  live  for  a  year  or  a  day, 
scarcely  any  of  those  that  have  in  them 
the  breath  of  a  longer  life.  In  his  review 
of  sociology,  for  example,  there  is  no 
mention  of  Durkheim,  Max  Weber,  Pa- 
reto,  Sumner,  Tonnies;  and  the  only 
mention  of  Cooley  has  no  reference  to 
his  constructive  work. 

All  the  social  sciences  are  reviewed  in 
the  same  spirit.  For  all  of  them  Profes- 
sor Lynd  has  the  same  test  question: 
what  are  they  doing  that  is  pertinent  to 
"vital  current  decision"?  We  move 
throughout  on  the  very  edge  of  the  con- 
temporary. The  question  he  asks  is  well 
worth  asking,  but  the  assumption  that 
on  the  answer  depends  the  whole  worth 
and  validity  of  a  science  involves  a  seri- 
ous misconception.  It  appears  most  clear- 
ly in  Professor  Lynd's  comments  on  the 
work  of  the  historians.  What  we  need  par- 
ticularly in  history  is  "to  know  specific 
things  about  the  past  in  relation  to  cur- 
rent institutional  problems."  He  fore- 
casts that  "the  main  body  of  historical 
activity,  like  that  of  philosophy,  may  be 
in  process  of  absorption  by  workers  in 
the  special  sciences  who  are  thoroughly 
oriented  technically  to  contemporary 
needs  for  focussed  genetic  analysis  of 
specific  problems."  Similarly  he  dislikes 
the  idea  of  sociology  as  a  general  science 
of  society  and  anticipates  its  dispersion 
into  a  series  of  specialisms,  a  swarm  of 
little  sciences  in  "the  emerging  new 
areas  of  scientific  concentration — such  as 
the  family,  crime  and  delinquency,  ur- 


banism,  leisure,  communication  (the 
press,  etc.),  population  and  vital  statis- 
tics, race,  and  so  on."  By  parity  of  rea- 
soning all  sciences  would  dissipate  into 
a  multitudinous  array  of  projects  car- 
ried along  by  devoted  investigators  into 
"sharply  defined  problems."  The  unity, 
the  framework,  the  very  firmament  of 
science  disappears. 

It  all  depends  on  the  way  we  answer 
the  question:  knowledge  for  what?  We 
saw  that  Professor  Lynd  justified  his 
answer  on  the  ground  that  "there  would 
be  no  social  sciences  unless  there  were 
perplexities  in  living  that  call  for  solu- 
tion." I  submit  that  he  is  wrong,  and 
that  Aristotle  was  right  when  he  made 
the  sheer  desire  to  know  a  primary 
attribute  of  man.  Was  it  only  in  order 
to  solve  "sharply  defined  problems"  that 
Aristotle  studied  all  the  constitutions  he 
could  possibly  muster?  Is  it  in  order  to 
solve  current  problems  that  people  read 
the  daily  paper  or  gossip  about  their 
neighbors  on  the  front  porch?  If  men 
want  to  know  about  the  systems  in 
which  inconceivably  distant  stars  revolve, 
don't  they  want  also  to  know  about  their 
fellow  men  and  the  systems  that  bind 
them  one  to  another?  What  has  anthro- 
pology to  do,  for  the  most  part,  with 
our  "perplexities  that  call  for  solution"? 
Would  we  have  built  up  our  knowledge 
of  the  civilizations  of  Egypt  and  Baby- 
lon if  what  we  were  really  seeking  was 
"to  know  specific  things  about  the  past 
in  relation  to  current  institutional  prob- 
lems?" By  all  means  let  us  mobilize  our 
knowledge  to  solve  what  perplexities  in 
living  it  may  help  us  to  solve.  By  no 
means  let  us  on  that  account  deny  the 
native  urge  to  know  the  causes  of  things, 
this  attribute  of  curiosity,  if  you  prefer 
to  call  it  so,  that  runs  from  the  garden 
of  Eden  to  our  most  daring  visions  of 
tomorrow. 

FORTUNATELY  FOR  SCIENCE — FOR  SOCIAL 
science  too — it  can  claim  the  right  to 
live  apart  from  the  aid  it  gives  to  our 
perplexities  in  living.  Fortunately,  for 
otherwise  large  areas  of  the  great  struc- 
ture would  be  condemned  or  at  least  re- 
duced to  insignificant  proportions.  For- 
tunately again,  for  science  creates  as  well 
as  solves  problems.  Nor  is  it  an  "out- 
rageous hypothesis"  that  in  this  perplexed 
world  of  ours  other  things  than  science 
are  more  urgently  needed  to  help  us 
through  our  troubles.  There  seems  to  be 
a  curious  disparity  between  the  techni- 
cians whose  work  Professor  Lynd  ap- 
plauds and  the  tasks  of  vast  reform  he 
outlines  in  his  concluding  chapter.  If 
any  men  lead  us  to  these  or  other  goals 
it  will  be  the  men  of  great  vision  and 
understanding  and  not  the  men  who  ma- 
nipulate the  latest  little  techniques  of  re- 
search. I  would  not  disparage  the  latter. 
They  have  their  useful  place.  But  they 
will  not  build  the  ramparts  of  this  New 
Jerusalem. 
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II.  Intelligence  Must  Fight 


THE  Survey  Graphic  HAS  ASKED  ME  TO 
break  my  custom  of  never  replying  to 
comment  on  my  writings. 

"Knowledge  for  What?"  is  not  in- 
tended as  "an  indictment";  but  it  is, 
rather,  the  effort  of  one  working  social 
scientist  to  suggest  a  line  of  action  that 
appears  to  him  capable  of  rendering  so- 
cial science  more  actively  serviceable. 
The  gap  between  our  mounting  prob- 
lems— economic,  political,  administra- 
tive, urban,  and  so  on — and  the  present 
ability  of  the  social  sciences  to  provide 
effective  guidance  in  coping  with  them  is 
so  great  and  apparent  that  no  apology  is 
necessary  for  suggesting  that  all  possible 
steps  be  taken  to  narrow  this  gap. 

Since  a  critical  review  tends  to  present 
a  selective  statement  of  the  content  and 
sequences  of  a  book,  it  is  in  order  here 
to  summarize  swiftly  what  the  book 
says.  A  first  chapter  points  to  the  gap 
just  noted  between  our  cumulating  cur- 
rent problems  and  the  focus  of  univer- 
sity social  scientists  upon  leisurely, 
"objective"  scholarship;  it  notes  the  ele- 
ments of  conservatism  in  the  university 
world  of  trustees,  administrators,  and 
academic  hierarchy,  and  suggests  the 
danger  that  contemporary  social  science 
may  be  caught  "lecturing  on  navigation 
while  the  ship  is  going  down."  The  sec- 
ond chapter  proposes  the  strengthening 
of  present  analysis  of  "prices,"  "produc- 
tion," "public  administration,"  "unem- 
ployment," and  the  other  objects  of  so- 
cial science  research  by  ceasing  to  view 
each  as  the  discrete  property  of  a  sepa- 
rate academic  discipline,  and  by  recog- 
nizing each  as  a  highly  inter-related  part 
of  a  common  object  of  study,  American 
culture.  It  is  urged  that  culture  must  be 
studied  simultaneously  both  on  the  in- 
stitutional level  and  on  the  level  of  the 
actually  varying  behavior  of  individuals 
around  each  institution.  Chapter  3  pre- 
sents certain  outstanding  aspects  of  the 
patterning  of  American  culture.  A  fourth 
chapter  seeks  to  appraise  the  orientation 
and  adequacy  of  each  of  the  social  sci- 
ences, viewed  as  an  instrument  for  un- 
derstanding and  coping  with  our  insti- 
tutional problems.  This  is  followed  by 
a  chapter  on  "Values  and  the  Social  Sci- 
ences," which  argues  that,  since  insti- 
tutional situations  present  continual  op- 
tions, since  we  researchers  constantly 
recognize  tacitly  the  desirability  of  "re- 
ducing" the  amplitude  of  the  business 
cycle,  drafting  "better"  laws,  "bettering" 
housing,  and  "reducing"  poverty,  crime, 
and  so  on,  there  would  be  substantial 
gain  if  social  science  made  these  implicit 
values  explicit,  used  them  in  denning 
problems  for  research,  and  thus  threw 
social  science  more  directly  behind  the 


human  search  for  security,  growth,  and 
the  other  patent  needs  of  men.  This  last 
is  made  explicit  by  a  list  of  recognized 
basic  human  wants  as  yet  only  partially 
and  casually  satisfied  by  our  American 
culture.  The  final  chapter,  building  on 
all  of  the  preceding,  states  a  dozen  cru- 
cial problems  confronting  American 
democracy  and  suggests  for  each  a  broad 
hypothesis  needing  testing  by  the  social 
sciences. 

Now,  over  such  a  book  there  is  obvi- 
ously ample  room  for  difference  of  opin- 
ion. Those  whose  focus  is  primarily  upon 
traditional  learning  can  accuse  its  for- 
ward look  of  slighting  the  historical 
corpus  of  systems  and  counter-systems. 
Those  who  describe  what  is  and  do  not 
consider  human  values  as  of  any  rele- 
vance to  social  science  can  charge  it 
with  lack  of  objectivity. 

PROFESSOR  MAC!VER  SAYS  THAT  I  HAVE 
"strong  prepossessions"  and  a  "restricted" 
view.  It  is  interesting  that  I  wrote  this 
book  because  of  my  sense  of  the  crip- 
pling restrictions  in  the  point  of  view  of 
much  current  social  science.  The  aloof 
objectivity  of  the  university  campus, 
where  most  social  science  goes  forward, 
seems  to  have  the  very  serious  restriction 
of  remoteness  from  the  lives  of  men; 
and  I  believe  this  remoteness  should 
cause  social  scientists  concern  in  this 
world  in  which,  to  quote  Max  Lerner's 
title,  "it  is  later  than  you  think."  If  I 
have  "strong  prepossessions,"  it  is  be- 
cause as  a  social  scientist  and  student  of 
American  culture  I  believe  we  are  liv- 
ing in  a  world  scene  in  which  intelli- 
gence must  fight.  If  democracy  is  in 
jeopardy,  what  does  social  science  know 
and  what  can  it  find  out  that  will  help? 
If  class  lines  are  tightening  and  fascist 
tactics  growing,  what  does  the  ivory 
tower  of  "pure  curiosity"  and  "aloof  ob- 
jectivity" have  that  men  can  use?  If  our 
economy  is  stalemated  by  the  cultural  in- 
stitutions of  laissez-faire  individualism, 
does  social  science  know  how  to  con- 
trive other  institutions  that  will  unloose 
our  rich  resources  and  set  10  million 
idle,  frustrated  men  to  work?  These  are 
prepossessions  of  which  I  am  not  only 
conscious,  but  which  have  prompted  the 
writing  of  this  book.  The  fact  that  such 
a  point  of  view  is  academic  lese-majeste 
but  underscores  the  need  to  challenge  the 
comfortableness  of  professorial  life.  Far 
from  denying  free  play  to  intellectual 
curiosity,  I  want  social  scientists  to  be 
more  dangerously  curious  about  some  of 
the  things  that,  as  I  point  out  in  the 
book,  they  find  it  convenient  not  to  be 
curious  about.  We  academic  folk  live 
in  a  world  of  pressure  groups  and,  unless 
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I  misread  the  signs,  of  tightening  con 
straints  upon  intellectual  freedom.  Ir 
such  a  world,  we  must  not  abuse  th< 
fine  phrase,  "pure  intellectual  curiosity,' 
as  a  cloak  for  expediency. 

By  training  and  temperament,  Pro 
fessor  Maclver  stresses  the  past  and  thi 
verbal,  logical  aspects  of  theoretical  sys 
tern-building,  rather  than  empirical  sci 
ence-at-work.  So,  in  his  review,  he  char 
acteristically  takes  his  stand  on  "the  veq 
firmament  of  science,"  and  he  defend! 
his  position  by  two  tactics:  (a)  by  asso 
ciating  it  with  honorific  and  resounding 
concepts  such  as  "enduring  systems  ol 
thought,"  "the  sheer  desire  to  know,' 
"intellectual  activity  that  is  fundamental 
to  all  science";  and  (b)  by  belittling  th( 
"practical,"  the  "devoted"  empiricists 
and  "the  technicians  .  .  .  who  manip 
ulate  the  latest  little  techniques  of  re 
search." 

The  current  strife  between  the  pro- 
ponents of  theory  and  of  empiricism  ap 
pears  to  me  to  be  an  unfortunate  diver 
sion  of  scientific  energy.  It  arises  becaust 
some  theoretical  scientists  insist  too  harij 
upon  pure  theory,  while  others,  pointing 
to  the  mistakes  in  the  past  due  to  fol< 
lowing  unfounded  theory,  counter  by  in- 
sisting upon  pure  empiricism.  In  the 
competitive  world  of  the  university,  each 
unfortunately  fortifies  the  other's  over- 
insistence.  The  point  of  view  repeatedly 
stated  in  "Knowledge  for  What?"  is  that 
there  can  be  no  basic  conflict  between 
good  theory  and  good  practice,  because 
they  must  inescapably  be  built  upon  each 
other  and  each  is  indispensable  to  the 
other.  Significant  theory  is  essential  fa 
the  statement  of  a  significant  hypothesis 
for  research,  and  theory  and  data  sup- 
port each  other  in  the  endless  game  of 
leapfrog  that  is  the  advance  of  science. 
One  of  the  aims  of  the  book  is  to  "pro- 
vide the  basis  for  a  more  realistic  and 
coherent  theoretical  structure  for  the  so- 
cial sciences." 

Professor  Maclver  makes  the  relation 
between  theory  and  practice  a  very  for- 
mal one.  "A  science  must  exist,"  he  says, 
"before  it  can  solve  any  problems." 
[Italics  mine.]  This  assigns  definite  pri- 
ority to  science  defined  as  an  "enduring 
system  of  thought,"  completely  prc-fab- 
ricated  by  the  great  thinker  before  it  B 
entrusted  to  the  researcher.  Well,  pre- 
cisely when  do  men's  generalizations 
about  phenomena  reach  this  critical  point 
at  which  a  "science"  may  be  said  to  "ex- 
ist"? This  assignment  of  priority  to  sys- 
tem-building is  the  reverse  emphasis 
from  that  of  those  empiricists  who,  dis- 
carding theory,  seek  to  build  social  sci- 
ence through  the  mysterious  synthesis  of 
myriad  detailed  descriptive  studies.  Both 
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:  these  extreme  positions  are  unfortu- 
ite.  For,  just  as  the  empiricist  devoid 
:  trenchant,  coherent  theory  can  post- 
jne  indefinitely  the  asking  of  what  his 
ita  mean,  so,  too,  the  way  of  the  system- 
lilder  provides  a  perfect  "out"  for  the 
ientist  who  wants  to  talk  about  science 
ther  than  do  it;  for,  as  long  as  any  con- 
pt  remains  capable  of  further  logical 
id  verbal  refinement  and  classification, 
is  possible  to  postpone  the  evil  day 
putting  one's  theories  to  work. 

rHY  SHOULD  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  BE  SO  EAGER, 

Professor    Maclver   claims,   to    "live 
iart  from"  the  problems  men  meet  with 
living?  Contact  with  reality  never  yet 
irt  science.  If  the  "great  structure"  of 
cial  science  "would  be  condemned  or 
least  reduced  to  insignificant  propor- 
>ns"  by  constantly  testing  its  utility  in 
iman  affairs,  something  must  be  wrong 
ith  the  thing  we  call  social  science.  For 
iman  behavior  and  human  institutions 
e  the  things  the  social  sciences  are  all 
out.  The  process  by  which,  I  believe, 
:ective  science  actually  comes  into  be- 
g  was  well  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Alan 
regg,  of  the   Rockefeller   Foundation, 
a  recent  address  before  the  Social  Sci- 
ce  Research  Council.  He  spoke  of  the 
-ge  role  in  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ent  of  medical  science  of  the  need  of 
is  science  constantly  to  act.  It  has  been 
ntinuously  confronted  by  this  concrete 
•fa   man   lying   before   it   on   the   bed. 
:re   was   no   time  to  debate  whether 
icdical  "science"  existed;  for  the  doc- 
s  task  was  to  take  what  the  thing 
called    medical    science    knew    or 
ught  it  knew  at  that  moment,  to  com- 
this  with  patient  visual,  tactile,  and 
er  exploration  of  the  patient,  and  then 
make  up  his  mind  whether  to  oper- 
or  not  to  operate.  Such  step-by-step 
ical  application  is  no  less  important 
he  growth  of  social  science. 
)f  course  "a  science  is  not   itself  a 
es   of   solutions   to   immediate   prob- 
s."  No  sensible  person  would  contend 
it  is.  But  will  Professor  Maclver  go 
ar  as  to  contend  that  a  social  science 
does  not  comprehend  constructive 
lication  to  "immediate  problems"  is 
ience?  What  is  his  test  of  the  valid- 
of  his  kind  of  science,  "with  its  own 
er,  its  own  schematization"?    [Italics 
ie.]   In  commenting  on  my  proposal 
eview  the  present  alignment  of  social 
nces  with  an  eye  to  regrouping  scien- 
effort    around     coherent    problem 
as,  rather  than  the  conventional  dis- 
ines,    Professor    Maclver    rides    my 
aning   into  the  cul-de-sac  of  science 
wed  merely  as  "an  endless  series  of 
ablems.' "  To  him,  "all  sciences  would 
dissipated,"  under  my  proposal,  "into 
lultitudinous  array  of  projects."  Two 
iments  are  here  in  order:  First,  that 
>  has  always  been  the  apprehensive  cry 
the  defenders  of  old   systems  when 
fronted  by  new  proposals.  Second,  I 


do  not  speak  of  the  reorientation  of  so- 
cial science  around  single  problems,  but 
around  "problem  areas,"  i.e.,  large  clus- 
ters of  related  problems.  Does  not  the 
whole  history  of  science  reflect  this  proc- 
ess of  differentiation  of  problem  areas? 
Would  any  one  contend  that  the  firma- 
ment of  science  has  been  dissolved  by 
the  emergence  of  psychology  as  a  prob- 
lem area  apart  from  philosophy? 

Another  point  on  which  Professor 
Maclver  and  I  are  not  in  complete  agree- 
ment is  our  conception  of  orderliness.  He 
states  that  men's  institutional  "system  has 
its  own  orderliness  apart  from  our  valu- 
ations, and  to  discover  this  is  surely  the 
primary  task  of  science."  I  believe  with 
him  that  it  is  imperative  to  discover  such 
order  and  sequence  as  exist  in  men's  in- 
stitutions. As  stated  in  "Knowledge  for 
What?":  "If  social  science  is  to  be  sci- 
ence, it  must  discover  order  and  sequence 
wherever  they  exist.  ...  [It  must]  dis- 
cover what  kinds  of  order  actually  do 
exist  in  the  whole  range  of  behavior  of 
human  beings,  what  kinds  of  functional 
relationships  between  different  parts  of 
culture  exist  in  space  and  over  time." 
But  I  believe  that  it  must  go  farther  and 
discriminate  among  kinds  of  order.  "It 
must  discriminate  between  the  kind  of 
orderliness  that  exists  within  the  biologi- 
cal life  processes  within  the  individual 
organism  and  that  which  culture  ex- 
hibits." It  is  disastrous  to  confuse  the 
kinds  of  order  determined  by  the  life 
processes  of  human  beings  with  those 
that  have  been  built  more  or  less  fortu- 
itously into  any  particular  set  of  institu- 
tions in  a  given  culture.  If  we  accept 
these  last  as  a  fixed  order,  we  are  at  one 
and  the  same  time  being  unscientific  and 
we  are  throwing  away  our  hopes  of  cre- 
ating a  more  humanly  serviceable  insti- 
tutional order.  It  is  the  contention  of  the 
book  that  such  a  complete  preoccupation 
as  Professor  Maclver  suggests  with  the 
discovery  of  the  laws  of  our  current, 
casually  developed  institutions,  with  no 
outside  point  of  reference  in  the  persist- 
ent needs  of  human  beings,  too  often 
serves  to  block  the  asking  of  other  im- 
portant questions. 

As  ONE  WHO  HAS   STATED  THAT  SOCIOLOGY 

has  nothing  to  do  with  psychology,  Pro- 
fessor Maclver  misreads  my  effort  to 
connect  the  study  of  institutions  with  the 
study  of  the  underlying  behavior  of  in- 
dividuals. A  point  I  make  repeatedly  is 
that  it  is  necessary  to  study  both  insti- 
tutions qua  institutions,  class  and  other 
relationship  systems  qua  relationship 
systems,  sequences  of  change  in  the  cul- 
tural structure,  and  similar  things,  and 
the  behavior  of  individuals  around  these 
institutional  forms.  And  yet  he  says  that 
I  "refuse  to  see  any  primary  objects  of 
social  scientific  knowledge  except  indi- 
viduals." I  do  not  dissolve  away  insti- 
tutions in  the  habits  of  individuals.  The 
institutions  remain.  They  are  real  and 


must  be  studied.  What  I  do  is  to  relate 
institutions  to  something  else,  i.e.,  hu- 
man beings,  rather  than  leaving  them  as 
Professor  Maclver  does,  as  self-support- 
ing entities  floating  like  Mohammed's 
coffin  between  earth  and  sky.  The  aim 
of  the  book  is  to  get  away  from  studying 
things  in  isolation  and  to  view  both  in- 
stitutions and  individuals  in  relation  to 
each  other.  For,  if  culture  is  dynamic 
and,  as  the  book  says,  "does  things  to 
persons,"  no  less  are  persons  dynamic, 
and  they  "do  things  to  culture."  I  fail 
to  see  how  such  a  framework  of  analysis 
"dissolves  the  framework  of  society."  In 
my  own  experience,  it  provides  the  stout- 
est available  instrument  of  conceptuali- 
zation, analysis,  and  integration. 

And,  far  from  my  "accepting  without 
question"  Allport's  position  regarding 
the  relation  of  individuals  and  institu- 
tions, I  specifically  point  out  that  "The 
emphasis  in  the  present  volume  upon  the 
behavior  of  individuals  as  constituting 
cultural  institutions  diverges  from  the 
general  point  of  view  of  Allport  in  im- 
portant respects.  The  latter  stresses  the 
independence  of  individuals,  disregard- 
ing the  special  qualities  of  behavior  in 
group  situations,  and  viewing  institu- 
tions as  derived  from  the  behavior  of  in- 
dividuals by  a  simple  additive  process." 

If  one  accepts,  as  Professor  Maclver 
does,  the  traditional  "mind-body"  dicho- 
tomy and  believes  that  the  "mental 
world"  is  something  quite  different  and 
apart  from  "behavior,"  then  one  finds 
it  congenial  to  think  of  "the  individual" 
as  a  highly  discrete  private  entity  domi- 
nated by  a  "mind,"  which  wills  period- 
ically to  enter  into  relationships  with  oth- 
er similarly  discrete  persons.  In  this  sort 
of  system  the  individual  is  set  sharply 
over  against  society,  and,  of  course,  as 
Professor  Maclver  well  points  out,  from 
this  point  of  view  "there  is  no  approach 
to  scientific  integration"  by  using  the 
habits  of  individuals  so  conceived.  In- 
stead of  my  ignoring  relationships,  as 
Professor  Maclver  asserts,  the  book  states 
that  "It  is  a  tautology  to  speak  of  'the 
individual  in  society.'  To  speak  of  the 
individual  is  to  speak  of  a  something  liv- 
ing among  and  interacting  with  other 
individuals."  So  defined,  the  door  is 
opened  to  the  consideration  of  the  pat- 
terning of  the  behavior  of  individuals 
as  they  live  always  and  inescapably  in 
relationships  with  and  in  interaction 
with  others.  Thus  the  habits  and  im- 
pulses of  individuals  cease  to  be  pri- 
vate habits  and  impulses.  And  so  cul- 
ture grows  and  takes  on  pattern. 

Finally,  to  close  on  Professor  Mac- 
Iver's  note,  both  the  aloof  philosophers 
he  praises  and  the  technicians  he  dis- 
parages (despite  his  disclaimer)  are  help- 
less to  build  the  New  Jerusalem — or 
even  a  more  decent  United  States — un- 
less they  find  in  the  struggles  of  men  to 
live  more  abundantly  the  values  that  mo- 
tivate their  work. 
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Frontiers,  and  Some  Foreigners 

by  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 

WHEN  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  YOU  WERE,  IN  A  MANNER  OF 
speaking,  "studying"  ancient  history,  you  read  and  recited 
no  doubt  about  the  Punic  Wars,  and  Carthage,  which, 
according  to  Marcus  Porcius  Cato,  must  be  "delenda'd"— 
Publius  Scipio  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  To  you, 
as  to  me,  Carthage  and  its  destruction  were  something  in 
a  book;  presently  you  "passed"  that  "subject,"  and  that 
was  that.  "Passed"  is  right — it  never  touched  you;  you 
never  thought  about  it  any  more.  Even  at  the  time,  you 
probably  didn't  think  of  it  as  anything  real,  about  actual 
people,  and  places  you  might  visit  today.  Much  less  did 
you  imagine  that  the  conditions  that  made  Cato  demand 
the  destruction  of  Carthage  ever  would  be  of  any  concern 
to  the  world  in  which  you  yourself  would  live.  Yet  that 
very  situation  is  alive  and  menacing  today,  among  other 
causes  and  pretexts  of  bad  blood  between  international 
neighbors. 

If  you  want  to  understand  why  Mussolini,  and  the 
Italians  under  his  inciting,  are  making  all  the  fuss  about 
Tunisia,  the  French  protectorate  on  the  north  coast  of 
Africa,  get  it  into  your  head,  if  it  isn't  there  already,  that 
this  is  Carthage  again,  and  that  Mussolini  wants  it  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  Romans  did.  Look  at  a  map  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  observe  that  Tunis,  which  is  practi- 
cally at  the  site  of  ancient  Carthage,  lies  across  the  way 
from  Italian  Sicily,  less  than  one  hundred  miles  or  about 
the  distance  from  New  York  up-Hudson  to  Kingston — 
in  terms  of  modern  naval  tactics  within  what  a  sailor 
might  call  "spittin'-range."  Fortified  by  Italy  in  combina- 
tion with  Sicily  and  the  island  of  Sardinia  it  would  estab- 
lish at  that  bottle-neck  midway  of  the  Mediterranean  a 
strangle-hold  upon  "Mare  Nostrum,"  closing  access  to  the 
Suez  Canal  against  both  Great  Britain  and  France;  cut- 
ting the  lifeline  of  the  British  Empire  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  Orient.  Nobody  could  get  past  either  way,  or  for 
that  matter  traverse  the  Mediterranean  at  all,  without 
Italian  consent. 

Time  was,  in  the  fifth  century  of  the  what-do-you-mean- 
Christian  era  (that  is,  between  400  and  534  when  Jus- 
tinian's famous  General  Belisarius  crushed  them  finally), 
when  the  Teutonic  Vandals  who  had  ravaged  down  from 
Gaul  through  Spain,  thence  crossing  over  to  Africa,  held 
not  only  virtually  all  the  African  northern  edge  but  also 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica  and  the  (now  Spanish)  Balearics, 
Majorca,  Iviza,  Formentera,  and  so  on,  with  Carthage  as 
their  capital.  From  that  commanding  foothold  they  swept 
the  Mediterranean  as  pirates  and  under  their  long-time 
King  Genseric  ravaged  Italy,  sacked  Rome  and  even  kid- 
napped the  Roman  Empress  Eudoxia.  So  there  is  nothing 
new  about  this  rumpus;  no  wonder  that  from  time  im- 
memorial the  Italians  have  looked  upon  what  is  now  called 
Tunisia  but  once  was  Carthage — indeed  upon  all  the  north 
end  of  Africa — as  exceedingly  their  concern.  The  Mare 
cannot  be  Nostrum  while  potentially  hostile  or  interfer- 
ing neighbors  control  one  side  of  that  bottle-neck. 

But  why  should  any  world-upheaval,  any  great  sea — 
unless  perhaps  one  entirely  within  the  territory  of  a  single 


nation — be  regarded  as  anybody's  Nostrum,  "ours"?  As 
well  might  Marshall  Field's  in  Chicago  demand  control 
of  both  sides  of  State  Street.  As  well  might  Canada  lay 
claim  to  both  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  The  idea  belongs  in 
the  philosophy  of  the  robber-barons  of  old,  who  roosted  at 
the  bottle-necks  of  traffic  and  took  toll  of  every  passer-by. 
It  stems  from  that  dementia  which  distinguishes  mankind 
among  the  higher  organisms  by  what  Whitman  called  "the 
mania  of  owning  things";  characteristic  of  mental,  and 
moral  childhood  and  expressed  naively  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  in  his  "Child's  Garden  of  Verses": 

When  I  am  grown  to  man's  estate 
I  shall  be  very  proud  and  great, 
And  tell  the  other  girls  and  boys 
Not  to  meddle  with  my  toys. 

ONCE  ACCEPTED  AS  A  LEGITIMATE  POINT  OF  VIEW  THE  OBSES- 

sion  spreads;  all  the  more  nowadays  with  the  virtual  abol- 
ishment of  distance.  Under  the  caption  "The  Frontiers  of 
the  United  States"  in  the  current  (July)  issue  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Ex-President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell  of  Harvard 
University  points  to  territories,  including  some  far-distant 
islands  in  both  oceans  in  which,  as  he  sees  it,  the  United 
States  has  a  quasi-proprietary  interest  because  they  might 
be  used  to  facilitate  attack  not  only  upon  the  Panama 
Canal  but  upon  countries  of  South  America.  "What,  fo^ 
example,  about  the  Portuguese  islands  of  the  Azores  .  .  . 
the  Cape  Verdes?"  Nor,  he  opines,  could  we  suffer,  ia 
the  Pacific,  the  Galapagos  Islands  to  pass  from  Ecuador'* 
hands.  "Although  not  so  self-evident,  the  same  reasoning 
applies  to  islands  farther  away  in  the  Pacific  ...  the 
(French)  Marquesas  for  example  .  .  .  any  islands  in  the 
Pacific  east  of  the  longitude  of  Samoa.  .  .  ." 

That  takes  our  frontier  pretty  near  Longitude  180  and 
the  British  Fiji's,  and  goes  far  toward  making  the  whole' 
Pacific  our  own  Mare  Nostrum!  The  isolationists  anJ 
half-pacifists  who  would  confine  our  participation  in  wai 
to  "self-defense  against  armed  invasion  of  our  territory* 
do  not  sufficiently  define  the  areas  to  be  "self-defended''}, 
though  most  of  them  would  leave  out  on  the  limb  the 
Philippines  which  we  took  by  force  from  Spain.  Morally 
anyway  our  frontier  takes  them  in,  though  they  are  fifty 
degrees  the  other  side  of  Samoa,  far  beyond  the  longitud^ 
of  Japan  itself,  and  the  Japanese  Carolines  spatter  thfi 
ocean  between.  Our  island  of  Guam — not  to  mention  little. 
Wake  Island  on  the  way  thither — is  two  thirds  of  the  dis- 
tance from  Hawaii  to  Shanghai;  vastly  nearer  to  AsUg 
than  to  the  American  Pacific  coast.  In  general,  all  this  sort 
of  argument  implies,  as  does  that  of  Mussolini  about  Tu- 
nisia, that  a  nation's  "frontiers"  are  wherever  it  conceive!' 
its  interests  (including  its  dreams  of  empire)  to  be  af- 
fected; in  short,  wherever  it  has  the  power  to  put  them. 

I  do  not  see  in  Dr.  Lowell's  discussion,  by  the  way,  any 
mention  of  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  de  Miquelon,  belong- 
ing to  France,  which  lie  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
almost  within  sight  of  it,  whence  notoriously  there  has 
been  attack  upon  both  the  United  States  and  Canada  in 
respect  of  the  smuggling  of  illicit  narcotics.  In  our  pro- 
hibition days  it  was  well  understood  that  upon  these 
islands,  ostensibly  devoted  to  fishing,  rested  as  it  were  the 
right  flank  of  the  rum-running  fleet;  narcotics  being  a 
side-line  of  those  buccaneers  of  the  sea  beyond  the  twelve- 
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mile  limit.  It  would  not  be  a  very  reckless  guess  that  those 
islands  still  are  a  danger-spot;  that  our  "frontier"  and 
"interests"  are  vitally  concerned  with  them.  The  flood  of 
illicit  narcotics  pouring  over  our  borders  despite  the  best 
efforts  to  prevent  it,  is  a  far  livelier  peril  to  our  people  than 
any  attack  in  the  guise  of  armed  force.  Enforcement  offi- 
cers are  constantly  reporting  seizures  and  the  break-up 
of  narcotic-smuggling  "rings";  the  larger  the  seizures,  the 
more  they  point  to  the  magnitude  of  the  traffic;  for  it  is 
a  conventional  axiom  as  regards  any  form  of  smuggling 
that  enforcement  is  lucky  if  it  attains  10  percent  of  effec- 
tiveness. However,  wars  and  rumors  and  threats  of  war 
are  more  dramatic  than  this,  and  few  at  present  are  much 
interested  in  the  spread  of  narcotic  addiction  over  the 
world. 

Grimly   amusing,   yet   highly   significant,   is   the  omis- 
sion from  all  the  powerfully  fomented  agitation  about 
the  danger  of  attack  upon  these  shores  by  "foreign  ene- 
mies" imagined  but  seldom  specifically  named,  and  the 
presumed   necessity   for   fabulous   expenditure   for   "pre- 
paredness" of  any  mention  of  our  two  wholly  undefended 
and  practically  undefendable  boundaries  on  the  north  and 
south.  Upward  of  5000  miles  of  them,  between  us  and 
Mexico  and  Canada  respectively.  Don't  laugh  .  .  .  didn't 
we  have  one  fairly  spicy  war  with  Mexico  ?  Doesn't  Texas 
still  "remember  the  Alamo"?  Considered  by  itself,  Mexico 
imay  not  be  a  formidable  menace;  but  suppose  it  under 
ic  dominance  of  a  power  that  was  formidable — especially 
our  hands  were  full  in  other  directions.  Exactly  that 
appened  when  "Europe"  in  the  person  of  Napoleon  III 
stalled  Maximilian  von  Habsburg  as  Emperor  o'f  Mex- 
o,  while  we  were  engrossed  in  our  Civil  War.  Probably 
ou  saw  a  version  of  that  recently  in  the  movies.  Isn't 
lere  still  a  sort  of  hereditary  bitterness  between  us  and 
anada,  on  account  of  old  happenings,  in  the  French  and 
idian  wars,  the  American  Revolution  and  the  war  of 
312?    Innumerable   Canadians   are  descended  from   the 
"ory  refugees  who  fled  thither  from  "Yankee"  persecu- 
on  after  the  Revolution.  There  have  been  and  still  are 
etween    us   and    Canada   plenty   of   controversies   over 
oundary  and  other  matters,  such  as  in  times  past  have 
:rved  as  pretexts  for  war  between  neighboring  peoples, 
iside   from   that,   suppose   right  now   the   British   and 
rench  fleets  destroyed  or  captured,  and  all  Canada  on 
oth  coasts  open  to  the  "Berlin-Rome  Axis"  at  one  end 
nd  Japan  at  the  other.  While  we  are  suspecting  other 
eighbors,  and  arming  to  the  teeth  against  them,  why  not 
lake  a  good  job  of  it  and  include  Mexico  and  Canada? 

ESIDES,    THESE    CANADIANS    THEMSELVES    ARE    VERY    CANNY 

oik,  all  the  more  dangerous  because  they  are  so  much  like 
urselves.  You  can — or  can  you? — recognize  a  Mexican 
t  a  glance;  but  a  Canadian  can  sit  down  in  a  bus  beside 
ou  without  your  suspecting  that  he  may  be  an  "undesir- 
jle  alien,"  descended  from  an  old  Boston  Tory  family. 
)nly  a  few  days  ago  they  hornswoggled  us  into  celebrat- 
ng  their  seventy-second  "Dominion  Day"  at  our  New 
'ork  World's  Fair;  those  sacred  grounds  were  crawling 
vith  them,  not  a  few  of  them  in  Canadian  uniforms! 
d  didn't  they  help  lately  to  smuggle  into  our  midst  a 
oung  couple,  outwardly  very  charming  persons,  who 
ctually  turned  out  to  be  a  King  and  Queen,  he  a  direct 
uccessor  of  the  British  monarch  whom  George  Washi- 
ngton, metaphorically  speaking,  threw  out  on  his  ear  150,- 
dd  years  ago?  To  be  sure,  we  soon  discovered  who  they 
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were  and  nearly  put  diem  out  of  business,  with  high- 
pressure  kindness  and  "hot  dogs";  taking  care  that  they 
didn't  have  time  to  observe  our  military  helplessness  along 
the  imaginary  line  that  separates  their  domain  from  ours. 
That  Canadian  domain,  by  the  way,  is  in  area  the  fourth 
largest  country  in  the  world — an  ominous  fact  modified 
somewhat  in  its  menace  by  the  consideration  that  in  1936 
its  total  population  of  11,280,000,  over  60  percent  resident 
in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  was  by  a  couple  of  millions  less 
than  that  of  New  York  State.  But  what  of  that?  Japan  has 
only  70  millions  (30  millions  more  in  the  whole  empire) 
but  is  at  this  moment  attempting  to  conquer  China  which 
without  Manchukuo  has  around  425  millions.  You  never 
know  what  these  little  groups  of  enterprising  people  may 
undertake. 

ENOUGH  OF  THIS  NONSENSE.  SERIOUSLY,  THE  RELATIONS  BE- 
tween  the  United  States  and  Canada  afford  the  outstand- 
ing illustration  in  history  of  the  practicability  and  benefi- 
cence of  complete  disarmament  and  a  rational  way  of 
getting  along  together.  Along  the  whole  of  the  interna- 
tional boundary  there  is  not  an  armed  soldier  or  warship 
or  fortification  of  any  kind.  In  an  admirable  and  highly 
informative  chapter  on  Canada  and  the  United  States,  in 
their  book,  "Canada  Looks  Abroad,"*  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Canadian  Institute  of  International 
Affairs,  R.  A.  MacKay,  professor  of  government  and  polit- 
ical science  in  Dalhousie  University,  and  E.  B.  Rogers 
dilate  upon  this  matter,  and  the  significance  of  the  fact 
that  "the  people  on  both  sides  of  the  border  point  to  the 
undefended  frontier  with  pride  and  with  determination 
that  it  shall  remain  so." 

What  is  more  important,  and  a  corollary  of  that  dis- 
armament, is  the  provision  for  pacific  settlement  of  dis- 
putes, a  custom  prevailing  since  the  ratification  of  the  Jay 
Treaty  in  1794.  Probably  relatively  few  persons  on  either 
side  know  even  of  the  existence  of  the  International  Joint 
Commission,  of  six  persons,  three  appointed  by  each  of 
the  High  Contracting  Parties,  which  continuously  as  need 
arises  exercises  jurisdiction  and  arbitral  power  over  all 
manner  of  dispute  between  the  two  governments,  or  in- 
habitants respectively,  provided  the  questions  are  jointly 
submitted  by  the  governments.  I  commend  this  book,  and 
especially  that  chapter,  to  those  of  my  readers  who  would 
understand  the  workings  of  this  sane  arrangement,  a  shin- 
ing exception  in  a  mad  world. 

This  book,  by  Canadian  authors  but  not  primarily 
addressed  to  Canadians,  is  not  the  less  readable  because 
authoritative,  scholarly  and  effectively  documented.  It 
deals  with  many  aspects  of  the  Dominion's  outward  rela- 
tions, including  especially  of  course  those  with  the  British 
Empire.  As  regards  participation  in  any  overseas  war,  even 
one  affecting  that  empire,  it  indicates  the  existence  in 
Canada  of  vigorous  isolationist  and  considerable  pacifist 
sentiments  akin  to  those  in  this  country  and  founded  in 
much  the  same  reasoning.  One  senses  in  the  book  a  cer- 
tain note  of  wistfulness,  of  realization  that  the  sentimen- 
tal-political home  headquarters  is  very  far  away.  Time 
was  when  political  absorption  in  the  United  States  was 
feared  by  the  Canadians.  Now  the  logic  of  the  times  and 
"social"  influences  are  thinning  that  imaginary  border  to 
our  north,  emphasizing  the  essential  unity  of  interest  in 
the  North  American  continent. 

•CANADA  LOOKS  ABROAD,  by  R.  A.  MacKay  and  E.  B.  Rogers. 
with  a  Foreword  by  J.  W.  Dafoe.  Oxford  University  Press.  402  pp.  Price 
$3.50  postpaid  of  Surrey  Graphic. 
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The  Rule  of  Hunger 

by  LEON  WHIPPLE 

HUNGER  AND  HISTORY,  by  E.  Parmalec  Prentice.  Harper.  269  pp. 
Price  $3. 

THE  ECONOMIC  BASIS  OF  CLASS  CONFLICT,  by  Lionel  Robbins. 
Macmillan.  277  pp.  Price  $2.25. 

NIGHT  OVER  ENGLAND,  by  Eugene  and  Arline  Lohrke.  Harrison- 
Hilton.  192  pp.  Price  $2. 

THIS  PROBLEM  OF  FOOD,  by  Jennie  I.  Rowntree.  Public  Affairs 
Committee.  32  pp.  Price  10  cents. 

Prices  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic 

PEOPLE  GO  ON  LIVING.  THROUGH  BOMBINGS,  OPPRESSION,  EXILE, 
the  tyranny  of  dictators  over  body  and  mind,  ruinous  experi- 
ments with  governments,  men  and  women  eat  and  mate. 
To  this  kind  of  cold  consolation  our  somber  age  drives  us; 
we  confront  again  the  fact  that  food  is  the  base  of  this  natural 
law  out  of  which  will  come  new  rebellion  and  fresh  designs. 
Men  recall  what  the  Western  world  had  in  some  wise  for- 
gotten— that  hunger  has  been  the  sculptor  of  our  destiny, 
and  that  to  get  enough  to  eat  is  still  the  main  concern  of  a 
large  part  of  the  race.  It  is  a  wholesome  discipline — even  in 
this  America  where  glorious  summer  foretells  the  grain  and 
cattle  and  fruits  that  make  our  table  the  richest  and  most 
various  the  world  has  ever  seen — to  remember  that  some  of 
our  folks  will  not  get  enough  to  eat,  or  the  right  things  to 
eat  for  health.  The  ancient  problem  of  food  is  not  solved  even 
in  abundance. 

The  engrossing  story  of  man's  struggle  for  more  and  bet- 
ter food  from  the  not  remote  days  when  crude  cakes  of  grain 
with  a  bit  of  relish  or  obsonium  were  the  daily  meal,  to  the 
World's  Fair  tomatoes  growing  from  jars  of  chemicals,  is 
told  by  Mr.  Prentice  in  his  scholarly  study  of  the  effects 
of  hunger  on  history.  In  this  struggle  he  finds  the  origin  of 
progress  and  the  rise  in  the  standard  of  living,  and  lessons 
for  the  present.  It  is  sobering  to  consider  his  chapters  that 
reveal  how  long  and  arduous  were  the  labors  that  made 
meats,  vegetables,  milk  and  poultry  possible  for  our  everyday 
enjoyment. 

The  theme  is  embroidered  with  rich  human  details,  un- 
known to  most  of  us.  The  northern  races  reverenced  the  oak 
because  its  acorns  fed  pigs  and  often  provided  a  kind  of 
flour  for  hungry  men.  The  great  Saracen  farmers  in  Spain 
(hence  spinach)  taught  agriculture  to  the  Low  Countries 
whence  England  imported  "the  Dutch  system"  with  clover 
rotation  and  vegetables.  The  celebrated  Roman  banquets  were 
in  part  hunger-bred  and  planned  with  careful  husbandry  in 
recognition,  as  Cato  wrote,  "of  how  long  the  winter  is."  You 
will  find  these  pages  as  readable  as  they  are  instructive. 

Only  in  the  seventeenth  century  did  European  man  begin 
to  conquer  want.  "In  the  increase  of  possible  food  supplies 
it  was  such  a  period  as  the  world  had  never  before  seen." 
The  potato  began  its  imperial  career;  tea,  coffee,  and  choco- 
late were  added  to  the  gaiety  of  nations.  Even  to  1800  men 
had  made  small  advances  on  control  of  their  environment; 
only  in  the  past  brief  139  years  has  the  mastery  of  power 
made  possible  the  plenty  that  fosters  better  health  and  mental 
energy,  and  gives  us  a  free  margin  above  mere  subsistence. 
And  our  folly  may  yet  destroy  that  margin. 

Against  this  solid  background,  the  author  considers  the 
effects  of  want  or  abundance  on  the  human  mind.  "Hard 
conditions  breed  hard  governments."  Poor  and  scanty  food 
spread  diseases  that  stunted  body  and  mind  and  even  spirit, 
for  where  want  and  pestilence  were  common,  human  sym- 
pathies became  dull  and  hard  to  arouse.  With  plenty  came 


humanitarian  pity;  and  with  the  surplus  due  to  machine- 
power  came  democracy. 

These  challenging  conceptions  reveal  the  author's  con- 
victions with  which  some  will  not  agree  in  toto.  His  economic 
thesis  is  that  the  advance  in  food  production  was  due  in  great 
measure  to  the  abandoning  of  common  lands  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  private  holdings  and  individual  enterprise.  And 
his  fears  of  certain  present  world  trends  move  to  this  warn- 
ing: 

"Policies  which  deprive  the  farmer  of  independence  in  the 
use  of  land,  which  restrict  cultivation  or  destroy  what  has 
been  produced,  are  farming  for  famine,  and  the  same  can 
be  said  of  debasing  the  currency  in  order  to  raise  prices." 

LlKE  VIEWS  ARE  THE  CORE  OF  THESE  ACUTE   ESSAYS  ON   MODERN 

economy  by  Professor  Robbins  of  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics. He  declares  that  agrarian  restrictionism  in  its  world 
perspective  is  probably  the  most  important  economic  con- 
flict of  our  day;  and  that  the  future  historian  may  label  our 
times  the  Age  of  Restrictionism.  What  high  irony  that  im- 
plies we  realize  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Prentice's  panorama  of 
struggle.  "What  fools  and  ingrates  you  are,"  the  dead  genera- 
tions might  cry,  "to  destroy  the  surplus  we  labored  to  create!" 

Restrictionism,  declares  Professor  Robbins,  is  not  a  solution 
for  the  community,  the  investor,  or  the  social  planner,  either 
in  the  nation  or  the  inter-nation.  It  creates  conflict  by  erecting 
favored  classes.  We  need  to  produce  all  we  can  where  it  can 
best  be  produced,  and  to  exchange  goods  freely  over  the 
world.  The  futility  of  state-intervention  in  agriculture,  he  be- 
lieves, is  revealed  in  the  efforts  of  the  British  Ministry  of  Ag- 
riculture with  its  hops,  potatoes,  figs,  bacon,  and  milk  boards. 
They  can  assure  profits  to  a  class  for  a  time,  but  only  at  the 
expense  of  the  consumers  or  the  tax-payers  who  may  have  to 
provide  a  subsidy. 

The  technical  details,  even  the  soundness  of  the  views,  we 
cannot  discuss,  though  they  well  deserve  consideration.  What 
we  are  concerned  with  is  the  evidence  that  men  have  not; 
yet  learned  how  to  share,  peaceably  and  equitably,  the  abun- 
dance they  can  produce  that  should  banish  hunger  foreverJ 
We  welcome  profoundly  the  conclusion  of  the  author's  study 
of  the  evils  of  imperial   territorialism  and   competitive  na- 
tionalism— that   federation  is  the  only   remedy.  This   ideal, 
so  nobly  expounded  in  Clarence  Streit's  "Union  Now,"  is  bel 
coming  the  axiom  of  good  thinking,  however  Utopian  it  seems 
at  the  moment.  Robbins  says:  "Sectional  groups  may  indeed 
suffer  from  the  abolition  of  nationalist  restriction,  but  thei 
great  mass  of  the  people  have  nothing  to  lose  but  poverty  and 
the  risk  of  violent  death."  We  can  banish  hunger — when  weJ 
want  to. 

THERE  is  A  KIND  OF  GRACE  NOTE  ON  OUR  PROBLEM  IN  THAT 
moving  and  beautifully  written  record  of  the  personal  ob- 
servations of  the  Lohrkes  on  the  1938  crisis  in  England.  The 
"Night"  was  not  only  that  of  September  28  over  the  SusseJ 
village  where  for  some  years  they  had  learned  to  love  "the! 
little  folk  of  England,  and  on  which  they  learned  how  thJ 
heart  of  the  common  folk  was  stirred,  and  what  a  sound 
heart  it  is.  That  night,  with  its  sense  of  dismay  and  betrayal 
of  English  ideals  by  "a  cold-blooded,  threadbare,  and  unde- 
cided leadership,"  is  a  symbol  of  a  night  of  inner  disarma- 
ment, confusion,  and  helplessness  in  an  England  of  which 
the  index  is  an  index  of  drift  and  inertia.  Perhaps  because 
these  Americans  love  England  and  its  traditions — as  we  all 
do — they  are  over-bitter,  in  a  sense  unfair,  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  the  vital  machinery  is  rusted  and  run  down. 

One  evidence,  they  hold,  is  that  drift  and  inertia  extend  to 
matters  of  vital  meaning  to  the  little  people — diet,  sanitation, 
teeth.  In  this  dairy  country,  the  cottagers  would  not  give  the 
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milk  to  their  children;  they  knew  of  some  infected  herds,  and 
how  the  milk  was  handled.  Teeth  are  best  gotten  out  of  the 
system  as  painlessly  and  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible.  "The 
diet  of  the  average  population  in  England  would  not  sup- 
port teeth,  sound  teeth,"  said  their  London  dentist.  And  the 
foods  that  might  have  balanced  a  limited  diet  were  indeed 
obtainable,  but  at  a  price  that  made  them  Christmas  luxuries 
to  the  poor.  We  do  not  hold  with  those  who  challenge  Brit- 
ain to  defend  democracy  all  over  the  world,  but  at  home  she 
can  surely  apply  Mr.  Prentice's  thesis  on  the  relation  of  plenty 
to  democracy  and  progress  for  her  own  people. 

How  LUCKY  WE  ARE  IN  AMERICA  IS  PROVEN  BY  THE  INSISTENCE, 

in  this  thirty-third  of  the  admirable  Public  Affairs  Pamphlets, 
written  by  Jennie  I.  Rowntree,  professor  of  home  economics  in 
the  University  of  Washington,  that  our  problem  is  to  edu- 
cate people  to  select  the  right  diet,  and  buy  wisely.  Poverty 
still  causes  inexcusable  malnutrition,  but  ignorance  causes 
more.  Food  fads  keep  many  well-to-do  folks  from  getting 
enough  to  eat;  right  foods  provide  natural  vitamins;  a  bal- 
anced diet  need  not  be  expensive.  The  problems  are  discussed 
in  a  lively  forum  of  doctor,  social  worker,  nurse,  county  agent 
et  al.  There  is  an  excellent  ABC  guide  on  calories,  proteins, 
vitamins,  with  specimen  menus;  and  some  practical  ideas  on 
nutrition  and  public  policies.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  every 
citizen  of  this  democracy  that  can  provide  plenty  knew  the 
food  facts  here  so  clearly  presented. 

People  do  go  on  living — but  not  with  the  abundant  life  we 
can  provide.  The  food  problem  is  not  solved,  nor  will  be  until 
men  learn  to  share,  with  wisdom  and  common  humanity,  the 
fruits  of  the  good  earth. 

The  Myth  of  White  Supremacy 

BLACK  FOLK  THEN  AND  NOW:  AN  ESSAY  on  THE  HISTORY  AND 
SOCIOLOGY  OF  THE  NEGRO  RACE,  by  W.  E.  Burghardt  DuBois  Holt. 
401  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

N   A    SANE   WORLD   THIS    BOOK    WOULD   NEVER   HAVE    BEEN    WRIT- 

en.  What  sensible  relationship  can  there  be  between  the 
7rench  novelists,  Dumas,  father  and  son,  the  Santo  Domingo 
>atriot,  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  the  Egyptian  queen,  Nefer- 
ari,  the  Russian  poet,  Pushkin,  and  the  American  educator, 
Jooker  Washington?  The  only  bond  is  that  all  these  pic- 
uresque  figures  of  history  had  Negro  blood.  Who  cares? 
What  does  it  matter?  Why  not  make  an  index  of  the  geniuses 
who  had  big  feet,  or  a  squint  in  the  left  eye? 

But  in  the  present  cockeyed  world  there  is  reason  enough 
:or  this  book.  During  the  past  four  centuries  of  European 
mperialism  the  concept  has  crystallized  that  the  white  races 
f  western  Europe  are  by  manifest  destiny  the  rulers  of  the 
world,  are  by  innate  ability  superior  to  all  other  peoples,  es- 
>ecially  superior  to  the  black  or  Negroid  races.  This  myth 
vas  fervently  cultivated  to  justify  African  slavery  and  has 
>een  continued  as  an  excuse  for  European  conquest  and  ex- 
)loitation  of  America,  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea. 

The  myth  has  reached  its  logical  absurdity  in  Nazi  Ger- 
nany,  where  the  cry  is  not  merely  for  white  superiority  but 
or  the  peak  of  supremacy  of  one  segment  of  the  white  race 
— the  blond,  Nordic,  "Aryan"  Germans.  The  clamor  of  the 
>Jazis  is  likely  to  do  more  to  shatter  the  tradition  of  white 
upermen  than  all  the  arguments  of  the  scientists  and  humani- 
arians.  The  Nazis  have  made  the  whole  idea  absurd  by 
heir  crass  caricature  of  former  racial  dogmas.  They  have 
udely  torn  the  veil  of  decorum  from  the  social  myth  and 
lave  shown  to  a  staggered  world  the  cruelty  and  cupidity 
and  stupidity  of  intolerance  and  persecution.  While  the  Nazi 
movement  is  probably  the  dying  paroxysm  of  white  suprem- 
acy, it  is  desirable  that  such  sane  people  as  remain  in  the 
world  learn  the  qualities  and  achievements  of  other  races 
and  understand  the  interdependence  of  all  races  in  this  rap- 
idly shrinking  world.  These  are  the  aims  of  this  book. 

Dr.   DuBois,  with   his   always   trenchant   pen,   recounts  a 


notable  list  of  Negro  achievements  stretching  from  certain 
high  cultures  of  Africa,  through  Egypt  and  Europe,  and  on 
to  the  West  Indies  and  the  United  States  of  America.  Then, 
dipping  his  pen  in  stronger  fluid,  the  author  recounts  the 
ravages  of  the  white  men  in  enslaving  and  exploiting  Africa 
and  the  whole  non-European  world.  He  points  out  sternly 
the  dilemma  of  the  democrats,  the  liberals,  and  the  laborers 
of  Europe  and  America,  who  are  struggling  for  a  free  world 
while  they  still  wish  to  hold  in  subjugation  the  pigmented 
peoples. 

"There  was  a  time,"  DuBois  says  in  concluding  his  essay, 
"when  poverty  was  due  mainly  to  scarcity,  but  today  it  is 
due  to  monopoly  founded  on  our  industrial  organization.  The 
proletariat  of  the  world  consists  not  simply  of  white  Euro- 
pean and  American  workers  but  overwhelmingly  of  the  dark 
workers  of  Asia,  Africa,  the  islands  of  the  sea,  and  South  and 
Central  America.  It  is  the  rise  of  these  people  that  is  the  rise 
of  the  world." 
Julius  Rosenwald  Fund  EDWIN  R.  EMBREE 

Foster,  Man  of  the  People 

PAGES    FROM    A    WORKER'S    LIFE,   by    William   Z.    Foster.    Interna- 
tional  Publishers.   314   pp.   Price  $2.50   postpaid  of   Survey   Graphic. 

THE    CHAIRMAN    OF    THE    COMMUNIST    PARTY    OF    THE    UNITED 

States  has  given  us  exactly  what  the  title  of  his  book  implies 
— a  diary  of  varied  episodes  in  his  life  as  an  American  worker. 
Foster  tells  his  story  with  such  modest  detachment  that  he 
leaves  only  a  hazy  impression  of  his  own  personality.  He  ex- 
presses few  opinions;  he  voices  no  philosophy,  he  makes  few 
generalizations.  If  a  reader  seeks  what  a  communist  thinks 
and  how  he  arrived,  he  will  be  disappointed  with  the  little 
evidence  in  this  book. 

What  he  will  find  is  a  collection  of  vivid  stories  of  search 
for  work,  hoboing  all  over  the  West,  jobs  at  sea,  jobs  on  land, 
much  traveling,  little  peace.  Hardship,  humor,  workers'  strug- 
gles and  comradeship — plenty  of  all  these,  woven  into  a 
drama  whose  main  themes  are  endurance  and  poverty. 

Foster,  of  course,  recounts  his  search  for  a  satisfying  work- 
ing-class creed  which  he  finds  in  Russia  in  1921  in  the  com- 
munism of  Lenin,  after  years  of  excursion  into  syndicalism, 
the  I.W.W.  and  socialism.  He  modestly  deals  with  his  role  as 
leader  of  the  great  steel  strike  of  1919,  his  three  campaigns 
for  the  presidency  on  the  communist  ticket,  and  his  organi- 
zation of  the  first  general  industrial  trade  union  movement 
— the  Trade  Union  Educational  League. 

But  one  does  not  get  from  this  objective  record  the  stature 
of  the  man.  The  very  selflessness  of  the  story  robs  it  of  the 
quality  of  autobiography.  It  is  a  record  that,  save  for  Foster's 
leadership  in  the  trade  union  movement  and  the  Communist 
Party,  could  be  duplicated  by  a  thousand  other  American 
workers.  But  it  is  a  story  worth  telling,  just  because  it  is 
rarely  told. 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  ROGER  N.  BALDWIN 

Streamlined  Picture 

OUR   TOWN'S   BUSINESS,   by  Omar  and  Ryllis   Goslin.   Funk  &  Wag- 
nails.  355  pp.   Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS    IS   THE   STORY   OF   AMERICA^    SOCIAL   AND   ECONOMIC   PROC- 

ress;  where  we  started  from,  where  we  have  gotten,  what  is 
happening  to  us  now.  It  answers  questions  every  thinking 
American  asks  and  more.  What  makes  the  wheels  of  our  eco- 
nomic life  turn?  What  is  Big  Business?  What  are  corpora- 
tions, and  if  you  are  a  stockholder  what  part  do  you  play  in 
them?  Why  were  thirty-one  steel  mills  abandoned  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  a  ten-year  period  starting 
1928?  How  does  international  trade  work?  What  part  has 
the  government  played  in  the  past  few  years?  Why  do  peo- 
ple join  unions  and  what  have  the  unions  done? 

"Our  Town's  Business"  is  written  so  that  every  American 
can  understand  it,  young  as  well  as  old.  It  is  a  simple  and 
dramatic  story.  The  many  pictorial  charts  are  an  excellent  aid. 
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The  fact  that  the  book  has  no  index  is  one  of  its  two  most 
serious  drawbacks.  The  other  is  its  price.  Here  is  a  stream- 
lined picture  of  America  which,  if  made  available  to  large 
audiences,  would  help  develop  what  the  Goslins  want — "a 
citizenry  that  would  understand  the  basic  issues  and  whose 
decisions  would  build  a  finer  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people."  Unfortunately,  the  book 
won't  reach  a  large  enough  audience.  The  authors  tell  us 
why.  "In  a  budget  that  must  stretch  a  good  deal  to  cover 
even  necessary  items,  we  cannot  expect  [the  typical  Ameri- 
can family's]  expepditure  for  reading  matter  to  be  large." 
It  can  hardly  be  said  that  a  $3.50  book  attempts  to  meet  this 
problem. 

New  College  LEO  HUBERMAN 

Columbia  University 

In  the  Rural  Depths 

SEVEN  LEAN  YEARS,  by  T.  J.  Woofter,  Jr.  and  Ellen  Winston.  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  Press.  187  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  Sur- 
vey Graphic. 

ANYONE  WHO  WISHES  TO  UNDERSTAND  THE  CURRENT  POLITICAL 
situation  in  this  country  should  read  this  book.  Although  the 
authors  hardly  mention  the  political  significance  of  the  "seven 
lean  years,"  the  reader  soon  becomes  aware  that  the  facts  set 
forth  explain  the  attitudes  of  rural  people  toward  the  present 
national  administration. 

This  is  the  best  brief  analysis  of  the  problems  of  agricul- 
ture and  particularly  of  the  condition  of  the  disadvantaged 
rural  classes  which  has  appeared.  It  should  be  required  read- 
ing for  classes  in  agricultural  economics  and  rural  sociology, 
and  will  give  rural  social  workers  an  understanding  of  the 
national  situation  underlying  their  local  problems. 

The  authors  are  well  qualified  for  the  job  they  have  done 
so  well.  For  the  past  four  years  Dr.  Woofter  has  been  co- 
ordinator of  rural  research  of  the  FERA  and  WPA,  during 
which  time  he  has  directed  the  production  of  a  notable  series 
of  research  monographs,  one  of  the  most  valuable  being  his 
own  "Landlord  and  Tenant  on  the  Cotton  Plantation";  and 
the  junior  author  has  been  responsible  for  the  editing  of  this 
series.  These  researches  are  summarized,  but  the  authors  have 
brought  together  the  most  authoritative  information  from 
many  sources. 

During  the  depth  of  the  depression,  of  all  rural  families 
one  in  four  was  on  relief,  and  during  the  seven  years  1931-37 
three  and  one-half  billion  dollars  were  expended  for  their 
support.  Agriculture  was  in  a  bad  way  during  the  1920s  and 
in  1929  from  one  to  three  million  farm  families  had  a  level 
of  living  which  was  below  the  standard  of  health  and  de- 
cency. The  problems  of  this  class  had  not  been  considered  in 
planning  national  agricultural  policy.  The  chief  fact  which 
this  book  drives  home  is  that  the  underlying  causes  of  the 
rural  relief  problem  have  been  brought  to  public  appreciation 
by  the  depression,  but  that  they  cannot  be  solved  by  "emer- 
gency" measures.  Congress  is  just  beginning  to  grapple  with 
the  fundamental  issues,  and  the  hand-to-mouth  policy  which 
it  has  pursued  not  only  has  prevented  the  most  constructive 
work  but  has  been  unduly  expensive.  "The  fundamental 
causes  of  rural  poverty  will  yield  only  to  long-time  measures. 
The  temporary  return  of  prosperity  in  both  agriculture  and 
industry  would  have  but  slight  effect  on  the  hard  core  of 
rural  distress  and  disadvantage." 

Department  of  Rural  Sociology  DWIGHT  SANDERSON 

Cornell  University 

Lament  for  Czechoslovakia 

WE  SHALL  LIVE  AGAIN,  by  Maurice  Hindus.  Doubleday,  Doran. 
459  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

MR.  HINDUS  HAS  WRITTEN  AN  EXTRAORDINARY  BOOK,  MAGNIFI- 
cent  in  its  good  points  and  even  where  it  is  weak.  About 
one  half  of  it  is  devoted  to  generalizations  about  the  Czecho- 
slovak people,  their  problems  and  their  history.  Here  the 
story  is  almost  too  cleverly,  too  excitingly  told;  one  feels  that 


with  a  little  more  care  for  essentials,  a  little  more  striving 
after  depth,  it  might  have  become  a  good  sociological  analy- 
sis. But  the  author  seldom  resists  the  temptation  to  be  melo- 
dramatic, to  overplay  his  impressions  by  means  of  general- 
izations most  of  which  are  untenable  when  confronted  by 
numerous  exceptions.  We  have  in  mind  such  assumptions  as 
"even  in  their  romance  the  Czechs  remember  their  reason- 
ableness," "Czech  love  of  privacy,"  "servants  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia show  no  servility,"  etc.  Furthermore,  he  is  not  very 
careful  when  citing  numerous  Czech  words  and  phrases. 
Some  of  them  are  spelled  in  Czech  fashion;  some  of  ther 
are  misspelled  most  atrociously;  and  some  of  them  the  re- 
viewer (who  claims  to  be  able  to  read,  write  and  speak  Czech) 
has  been  unable  to  decipher. 

Mr.  Hindus  redeems  himself  in  the  second  half  of  the 
book,  dealing  with  his  experiences  in  Czechoslovakia  during 
the  Munich  crisis.  In  his  account  of  the  people  in  those  days 
of  hopes  and  agony  and  final  collapse,  he  gives  us  a  brilliant 
story.  Here  he  is  more  than  a  chronicler,  more  than  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  former  little  state,  which  he  obviously  loved,  its 
good  qualities  and  all  its  shortcomings.  Here  he  achieves  the 
distinction  of  being  a  fine  journalist,  filled  with  deep  and 
despairing  sorrow  at  the  cruel  fate  that  has  befallen  the 
Czechoslovak  people,  and  able,  at  the  same  time,  to  transmit 
his  emotions  to  his  reader. 
New  Yorl(  University  JOSEPH  S.  ROUCEK 

Post-Graduate  Course 

THE   DEATH    OF   A    YALE    MAN,   by    Malcolm    Ross.   Farrar   &   Rine 
hart.   385  pp.   Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS   IS   REALLY   THE  STORY  OF  THE   SPIRITUAL   BIRTH   OF    A    MAI. 

who  has  discovered  his  relationship  to  the  time  and  place  in 
the  "great  curve  of  his  country's  history"  where  he  find 
himself.  A  thrilling  story  it  is,  too,  for  the  writer's  experi- 
ences have  combined  a  Yale  degree,  newspaper  reporting, 
dangerous  and  dirty  work  in  oil  fields  and  copper  mining, 
investigations  in  desolate  coal  mining  areas,  aviation,  work 
with  the  NRA,  and  finally  with  the  present  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

Through  all  of  these  experiences  Mr.  Ross  has  had 
growing  conviction  that  there  is  something  profoundly  wrong 
in  the  pattern  of  relationships  between  employers  and  em- 
ployes which  leaves  workers  too  dependent  on  employers. 
He  came  at  last  to  see  that  by  the  very  nature  of  their  posi- 
tion employers'  minds  "were  walled  on  every  side  from  any 
knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  minds  of  their  work- 
ers." He  grew  to  understand  the  grim  and  stark  realities  of 
life  for  men  exposed  to  hardship,  danger,  health  destroying 
speed-up,  broken  and  irregular  employment,  the  end  of  a , 
job  through  shut-downs,  or  losing  a  job  forever  as  new  ma- 
chines took  men's  places — and  their  individual  inability  to  do 
anything  about  it. 

These  experiences  did  not  leave  him  calloused  and  indif- 
ferent— they  were  happening  to  men  he  knew  and  degrading 
the  lives  of  women  and  children  he  saw  to  nearly  animal  ex- 
istence of  the  body,  while  the  spirit  struggled  against  life's 
damning  adversities.  Happening  upon  an  old  report  of  one 
of  the  trials  of  the  Mollie  Maguires,  he  found  kinship  between 
labor  union  fighting  employers  of  1876  and  those  of  1936. 
Franklin  Gowen,  railroad  president  and  coal  operator,  he  dis- 
covered set  the  "American  industrial  fashion  for  labor  spies, 
armed  police  and  the  discrediting  of  all  worker  organiza- 
tions." 

Modern  methods  of  badgering  and  defeating  workers  try- 
ing to  organize  are  told  through  Labor  Board  hearings,  re- 
porting the  sordid  story  of  spying,  firing,  lying,  brute  force 
and  sometimes  cold-blooded  murder  directed  against  men 
guilty  only  of  seeking  rights  guaranteed  by  the  nation's  Con- 
stitution and  laws. 

Looking  back,  Malcolm  Ross  finds  that  those  we  remember 
as  the  greatest  Americans  believed  in  common  humanity.  To- 
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day  he  wants  "the  good  minds  and  stout  hearts"  of  America's 
workers  to  be  free  to  contribute  their  share  in  building  a  soci- 
ety in  which  the  machine  will  become  men's  servant  and  the 
many  will  be  enriched  by  technological  progress.  Born  in  a 
more  secure  economic  setting,  he  has  had  to  make  a  choice, 
and  that  choice  is  to  stand  with  working  men  and  women 
who  are  seeking  through  strong  and  disciplined  labor  unions 
to  bring  more  democracy  into  the  pattern  of  American  indus- 
trial and  economic  life.  LUCY  RANDOLPH  MASON 
Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  CIO 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

New  Trails  in  Psychoanalysis 

THE    LANGUAGE    OF    THE    DREAM,    by    Emil    A.    Gutheil.    Macmil- 
lan.  286  pp.   Price  $3.50. 

NEW  WAYS    IN    PSYCHOANALYSIS,   by    Karen    Homey,    M.D     Nor- 
ton. 313  pp.  Price  $3. 

Prices   postpaid  of   Survey  Graphic. 

THE  AUTHORS  OF   BOTH  THESE   BOOKS   HAVE  DIVERGED   FROM  THE 

path  of  strictly  orthodox  psychoanalysis  to  blaze  trails  of  their 
own.  Dr.  Gutheil,  a  follower  and  associate  of  Stekel,  believes 
that  great  advances  have  been  made  in  investigating  dreams 
since  Freud  first  formulated  his  theories,  and  that  by  avail- 
ing himself  of  these  discoveries  the  analyst  can  dispense  with 
most  of  the  free  associations  of  the  patient  and  arrive  at  his 
own  "active"  interpretation,  thus  materially  shortening  the 
duration  of  the  treatment.  The  book  presents  hundreds  of 
dreams,  but  the  interpretations  given,  based  upon  "experience 
and  intuition,"  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  less  arbitrary  than 
Freud's.  And  even  if  one  accepts  the  chief  claim  made  for  the 
"active  technique" — its  economy — does  not  the  method  as- 
sume a  rather  dangerous  omniscience  on  the  part  of  the 
analyst? 

Dr.  Horney's  divergence  from  Freud  is  more  fundamental 
and  concerns  itself  with  psychoanalytic  theory.  She  states 
that  she  herself  used  Freud's  theories  for  more  than  fifteen 
years  but  came  ultimately  to  question  some  of  his  premises 
and  hence  the  conclusions  growing  out  of  them.  Disclaiming 
a  wish  to  "show  what  is  wrong  with  psychoanalysis"  she  yet 
does  very  definitely  criticize  it  for  what  she  calls  its  too  exclu- 
sively instinctivistic  and  genetic  approach  and  for  its  lack  ot 
cultural  orientation.  She  contends  that  many  of  the  data  on 
which  Freud  based  his  theories  are  true  only  of  neurotics; 
that  the  libido  theory  is  unproved;  that  sex  difficulties  are  the 
effect  and  not  the  cause  of  the  neurotic  character  structure. 
Any  neurosis,  she  holds,  is  the  result  of  disturbances  in  hu- 
man relationship,  disturbances  which  had  their  origin  in  the 
childhood  environment.  Consequently  she  finds  at  the  basis 
of  neurotic  anxiety  not  thwarted  instincts  but  a  need  for  safe- 
|ty,  and  she  asserts  that  neurotic  trends  represent  the  patient's 
search  for  security,  are  the  defenses  he  has  built  up  against 
a  world  felt  to  be  hostile. 

As  to  therapy,  Dr.  Horney,  too,  believes  that  the  analyst 
should  play  more  than  a  passive  role,  that  complete  detach- 
ment— a  tolerance  that  excludes  moral  judgments — is  not 
possible,  but  that  there  must  exist  a  constructive  friendliness 
Jtoward  the  patient  if  he  is  to  attain  the  ultimate  goal  of  the 
treatment — ability  to  abandon  his  neurotic  defenses  and  to  be 
nimself.  It  is  a  suggestive,  a  stimulating  book. 
\Vew  Yor/^  MARGARET  NORDFELDT,  M.D. 

c\  Call  to  the  Liberal  World 

REVOLUTIONS  AND  DICTATORSHIPS,  by  Hans  Kohn.  Harvard 
I  University  Press.  437  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

|\  SERIES  OF   ESSAYS,  DR.   KOHN'S   BOOK  HAS  REMARKABLE  UNITY. 

[  Appropriately  enough  he  begins  with  a  study  of  the  Messi- 
I  mism  of  the  Jews.  This  leads  him  naturally  to  a  considera- 
lion  of  the  first  modern  political  expression  of  Messianism 
—the  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon,  who  spread  the  gos- 
pel of  liberalism  by  the  sword.  A  chapter  on  nineteenth  cen- 
'  ury  nationalism  follows;  then  a  section  giving  a  penetrating 
<  malysis  of  the  communist  and  fascist  ideologies.  The  first  of 


these  political  faiths  is  viewed  sympathetically  as  the  projec- 
tion, at  least  in  theory,  of  liberal  ideals,  the  second  roundly 
condemned  as  the  last  and  therefore  the  most  violent  and 
exaggerated  stage  of  nationalism.  Three  more  essays,  dealing 
with  the  Turkish  Revolution,  Arab  nationalism  and  Zionism, 
examine  the  repercussions  of  modern  European  civilization 
and  ideas  on  the  Near  East.  In  the  conclusion,  Dr.  Kohn  viv- 
idly portrays  the  challenge  of  totalitarianism  to  existing  in- 
stitutions and  beliefs,  and  eloquently  calls  on  the  liberal 
world  to  stand  firm  against  the  expansionist  policies  of  the 
fascist  powers. 

On  all  these  subjects  the  author  writes  with  perception  and 
considerable  brilliance.  Perhaps  nowhere  are  the  ideological 
conflicts  rending  the  world  presented  with  such  force  and 
clarity.  Yet  this  very  preoccupation  with  ideas  also  seems  the 
chief  weakness  of  the  book.  No  one  will  deny  that  commun- 
ism and  Nazism  are  antithetical  ideologies,  but  are  they  real- 
ly so  different  in  actual  operation?  Even  their  practical 
divergencies  may  be  attributed  primarily  to  differences  in 
geography  and  historical  background.  Deprived  of  a  large  part 
of  its  present  area  and  natural  wealth,  would  not  the  Soviet 
Union  demand  more  Lebensraum  for  the  achievement  of  com- 
munism? Nor  does  Dr.  Kohn  give  adequate  consideration  to 
the  wide  gulf  which  frequently  separates  the  profession  and 
practice  of  democratic  liberalism.  If  one  examines  the  trend 
in  many  democracies  toward  collectivism,  which  emphasizes 
economic  and  social  security  at  the  expense  of  individualism, 
the  ideological  differences  between  totalitarian  and  demo- 
cratic states  tend  to  become  less  marked. 

When  the  author  interprets  existing  international  conflicts 
primarily  in  ideological  terms,  he  tends  to  obscure  the  real 
issues.  He  is  not  altogether  convincing  in  his  attempt  to  refute 
the  thesis  that  this  strife  is  "nothing  but  a  fight  between  two 
imperialisms,  a  young  buccaneer  and  a  retired  and  now  well- 
behaved  pirate."  The  old  struggle  for  power  is  still  very  much 
part  of  the  picture,  even  though  the  clash  of  ideas  cannot  be 
ignored.  And  before  we  take  up  the  crusade  against  the  new 
ideologies,  we  may  well  ask  ourselves  whether  we  can  this 
time  make  liberal  ideals  effective  in  international  life.  Per- 
haps we  shall  find  the  task  of  realizing  true  democracy  at 
home  more  fruitful  and  less  disillusioning. 
Foreign  Policy  Association  JOHN  C.  DEWiLDE 

Foreign  Markets 

WORLD   TRADE,  by  Ethel   B.   Dietrich.   Holt.   458  pp.   Price  $2.75  post- 
paid of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS    IS    NOT   AN    ARGUMENT   OVER   WHAT   WE   SHOULD   DO   ABOUT 

foreign  trade — as  was  Jerome  Frank's  "Save  America  First" 
— but  a  purely  factual  survey  of  the  conditions  under  which 
international  trade  must  be  carried  on  today.  The  book  is 
not  exactly  easy  reading.  But  it  is  a  concise  and  coherent 
reference  work  or  textbook,  and  one  which  is  extremely  valu- 
able in  these  days  of  newly  hatched  trade  treaties,  and  the 
application  of  "countervailing  tariffs"  and  economic  pressures 
of  various  kinds.  The  book  is  admirably  supplied  with  ref- 
erences, maps,  tabulations,  bibliographies,  an  index,  and  an 
appendix  which  includes  the  text  of  the  Anglo-American 
reciprocal  trade  treaty  and  of  the  law  authorizing  such  treat- 
ies, as  well  as  pertinent  statistics.  The  chapter  on  colonial 
trade  might  be  singled  out  for  special  mention.  Other  chap- 
ters explain  clearly  and  adequately  complicated  matters  like 
exchange  control,  most  favored  nation  clauses,  quota  arrange- 
ments, export  credit  insurance  and  production  restriction 
schemes. 

Today,  as  Dr.  Dietrich  states  in  her  concluding  chapter, 
"International  trade  is  being  reoriented  both  as  to  its  ob- 
jectives and  as  to  its  techniques,"  and  "it  must  be  fitted  into 
the  design  for  national  living";  that  is,  "it  must  be  made  to 
function  in  a  new  environment."  To  the  attainment  of  this 
end,  first,  each  nation  must  decide  what  role  foreign  trade 
is  to  play  in  its  economy.  Second,  "trade  techniques  must  be 
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modernized  both  as  to  import  regulations  and  export  promo- 
tion policies,"  for  "to  sell  in  foreign  markets,  a  nation  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  new  competition."  Third,  "the  new 
foreign  trade  requires  new  administrative  powers,"  since  de- 
cisions must  be  made  quickly  and  upon  "expert  advice  based 
upon  scientific  investigation."  Fourth,  "international  collabo- 
ration must  be  revitalized."  Whatever  the  changes  in  na- 
tional organization  or  in  international  relationships,  foreign 
trade  will  continue — "for  there  is  no  nation  today  which  can 
be  wholly  self-sufficient" — nations  will  continue  to  com- 
pete; and  "flexibility  of  national  controls  and  sanctity  of  con- 
tracts in  international  economic  relationships  are  two  essen- 
tials." 
Plainfield,  N.  J.  B.  P.  ADAMS 


SHANGHAI,  WHERE  WEST  MEETS  EAST 

(Continued  from  page  474) 


used  to  be.  For  a  new  factor  had  arisen,  and  this  factor  upset 
the  entire,  pleasantly  arranged  "Shanghai  scheme." 

Japan,  which  had  fought  its  way  up  to  the  rank  of  a  first- 
class  power,  which  had  conquered  a  steadily  increasing  share 
of  the  China  trade,  which  had  sunk  many  millions  of  yen 
into  Shanghai's  cotton  mills,  demanded  its  share  in  the  Shang- 
hai trade.  It  was  a -good  thing,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Western  community,  that  the  municipal  vote  was  linked  up 
with  a  rather  high  minimum  tax.  The  thirty  thousand  Japa- 
nese who  had  settled  in  Shanghai  could  have  dominated  the 
council  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  foresight  of  the  early  taipans. 
The  plutocratic  setup  did  not  allow  the  Japanese  more  than 
two  out  of  fourteen  councillors.  But  while  the  Japanese  kept 
pressing  for  a  larger  share  of  municipal  responsibility,  the 
Chinese  had  not  given  up  their  claim  for  "equal  treatment." 
Diplomatic  notes  were  still  exchanged  between  Nanking  and 
the  governments  of  the  treaty  powers,  and  it  was  evident  that 
something  had  to  be  done — had  to  be  done  soon,  to  forestall 
another  anti-foreign  outbreak  on  the  part  of  a  new,  nation- 
alistic, better  organized  China. 

The  Sino-Japanese  War 

MAYBE  THE  CHINESE  NEEDED  ANOTHER  "LESSON."  WHEN  JAPAN 
in  1937  swooped  down  on  China  once  more,  when  the  strug- 
gle spread  from  the  northern  provinces  to  Shanghai,  the 
Shanghai  taipans  were  not  displeased.  While  the  entire  civil- 
ized world  condemned  Japan's  shocking  acts  of  violence  and 
aggression,  a  meeting  of  two  hundred  prominent  British 
business-men,  held  in  honor  of  Britain's  new  ambassador  to 
China,  Sir  Archibald  Clark  Kerr,  pronounced  itself  sev- 
enty-five percent  in  favor  of  a  Japanese  victory.  The  reason 
for  this  sentiment  was  less  the  hope  that  China  could  be 
brought  to  reason  by  Japan  than  the  argument  that  West- 
ern interests  would  have  to  clear  out  anyway — and  that 
it  would  be  more  gracious  to  surrender  to  Japan  than  to 
the  contemptible  Chinese.  Perhaps  they  merely  thought  a 
better  bargain  could  be  struck  with  fellow  imperialists.  (This 
story,  incredible  though  it  sounds,  has  come  to  me  from 
most  reliable  sources.) 

This  should  be  placed  on  record,  for  it  is  important.  The 
"Shanghai  mind"  worked  this  way.  Imperialism,  in  its  old- 
fashioned,  nineteenth  century  form,  was  not  yet  dead.  The 
representatives  of  leading  British  firms  in  the  Far  East  went 
so  far  as  to  thwart  a  British  loan  to  China — at  that  time  it 
might  have  been  highly  effective — and  to  impress  on  their 
government  the  idea  that  a  Chinese  victory  would  be  dis- 
astrous for  Western  interests.  Thus  Britain,  during  the  first 
year  of  the  Sino-Japanese  war,  adopted  an  equivalent  of  the 
attitude  of  "white  solidarity"  which  had  helped  Mussolini 
win  the  Ethiopian  War.  At  that  time,  British  intelligence 
reports,  pouring  in  from  all  parts  of  the  Dark  Continent, 
had  warned  that  an  Ethiopian  victory  would  inevitably  lead 


to  black  uprisings  all  over  Africa.  Lord  Mottistone,  former 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Colonies,  had  stated  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  "if  Italy  would  be  compelled  to  retreat, 
the  result  would  be  a  massacre  ending  every  white  man  in 
Africa." 

A  New  Chapter  in  Shanghai's  History 

IT   TOOK    MORE    THAN    A    YEAR    OF    JAPANESE    ATROCITIES,    OF    ISO- 

lated  incidents  involving  British  citizens  and  Japanese  sol- 
diers, of  Japanese  statements  proclaiming  a  new  "Asia  for 
the  Asiatics"  policy,  to  open  British  eyes.  The  last  year,  with 
its  first  substantial  loans  to  the  hard-pressed  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment and  with  a  sterner  tone  in  dealings  with  Tokyo,  was 
marked  by  a  signal  and  historic  change  of  heart.  The  feel- 
ing that  both  the  Chinese  and  the  Western  communities 
were  thrown  together  in  a  common  emergency  prevailed.  And 
the  haughtiness  of  bygone  days  was  replaced  by  a  new  era 
of  genuine  friendship. 

It  may  be  said,  at  this  point,  that  a  great  many  Americans 
who  were  living  in  Shanghai  and  other  Chinese  cities  did  not 
share  the  outlook  typical  of  the  "Shanghai  mind."  This  holds 
true,  first  of  all,  with  regard  to  American  missionaries  who 
were,  perhaps,  more  conspicuous  and  prominent  than  mis- 
sionaries of  any  other  nation.  Ever  since  the  United  States 
Government  had  remitted  the  Boxer  indemnity  to  the  Chi- 
nese Government,  with  the  stipulation  that  it  should  be  used 
for  educational  purposes,  American  schools  and  universities 
have  been  doing  splendid  work  in  China.  The  investmen 
in  those  "missionary"  properties  is  estimated  at  $40  million 
roughly  one  fourth  of  the  total  American  stake  in  China. 

American  business-men,  too,  were  inclined  to  be  less 
perialistic"  than  their  British  colleagues.  Americans  coul 
take  Chinese  friends  to  their  clubs  without  being  exposed 
critical  glances.  They  could  meet  their  Chinese  busine 
friends  on  a  social  level,  and  could,  consequently,  absorb  th 
Chinese  point  of  view  more  readily  than  many  a  Britis 
merchant  who  became  a  victim  of  his  prejudices. 

It  is  only  recently  that  some  of  the  British  taipans,  wh 
still  set  the  pace  of  Shanghai's  social  life,  have  come  aroun 
to  the  American  outlook.  This  change  has  incensed  the  Ja 
anese  in  an  almost  unprecedented  way.  The  "sentimental 
comments  of  foreign  newspapers  failed  to  impress  them.  But 
the  backtalk   from   No.  3   The   Bund,  with   its   echo   froi 
Downing  Street  and  the  London  City,  was  something  su 
stantial   to  worry   about.   And,  at  this  juncture,   the  stran; 
thing  happened:  Japan  resumed  the  campaign  against 
equal  treaties"  and  foreign  settlements  on  Chinese  soil  whicl 
had   been   virtually  abandoned   by   the  Chinese.  One   of  th 
treaty   powers   was   trying  to   push   the  other   treaty   powe; 
out   of   the   common   playground.   The   united   front   of   ira 
perialistic  nations  had  definitely  broken  down. 

Thus  a   new   chapter  in   the  relationships  between 
and  East — or  between  white  men  and  semi-colonial  subject 
was  initiated  in  Shanghai.  The  city  which  had  been  the  moS 
appalling   test  case   of  Western   arrogance  and   exploitatii 
was  turned  into  a  safe  oasis  in  the  midst  of  the  occupi 
area. 

While  puppet  governments  under  the  thumb  of  Japanese] 
generals  are  pressing  from  outside,  while  Japanese  demands 
for  the  thorough  reorganization  if  not  the  complete  rendi- 
tion of  the  Settlement  are  becoming  more  urgent  every  dayfl 
foreigners  and  Chinese  cooperate  behind  the  thick  walls  of 
"unequal  treaties."  Shanghai,  legally  speaking,  has  never 
ceased  to  be  part  of  China's  sovereign  soil,  and  Shanghai  is 
still  China.  Here,  as  well  as  in  the  British  crown  colony  of 
Hong  Kong,  Chinese  banks,  Chinese  purchasing  firms,  Chi- 
nese newspapers,  and  Chinese  government  agencies  work 
without  much  interference,  with  a  good  deal  of  British  sup- 
port and  with  assistance  from  the  very  powers  which  were 
denounced,  a  few  years  ago,  as  enemies  of  a  new  and  self- 
respecting  China.  And  clear  across  more  than  a  thousand 
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miles  of  Japanese  occupied  lands,  secret  lines  of  communica- 
tion reach  into  the  headquarters  of  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  enabling  him  to  carry  on  with  the  war. 

This  "conspiracy,"  naturally,  upsets  the  Japanese  conquer- 
ors, and  various  schemes  have  been  devised  with  a  view  to 
paralyzing  the  free  ports.  While  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  Shanghai  has  been  crippled  through  the  interference  with 
[foreign  shipping  and  trade  on  the  Yangtze  River,  the  political 
\  itulity  of  the  place  cannot  be  destroyed  so  easily.  Rumors  tell 
lot"  Japanese  plans  to  pack  the  Settlement  with  so  many  "rate- 
paying,"  i.e.,  wealthy,  Japanese  citizens  that  the  next  vote 
will  result  in  a  Japanese  majority  in  the  municipal  council.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  see  what  happens  when  a  Japanese 
(majority  rules  a  mixed  Chinese-foreign  minority. 

hinese  Friendship 

EANWHILE,     THE     LESSON     OF     SHANGHAI,     WHERE     A     COMMON 

mergency  has  forced  Westerners  and  Chinese  into  cheerful 
ooperation,  may  be  heeded  in  other  parts  of  Western  em- 
res — colonies,  semi-colonies,  spheres  of  influence.  Western, 
nd   especially    Anglo-Saxon,   prestige   has   soared   to   a   new 
gh.   Chinese   hatred    and    violence   have   been   turned    into 
enuine  admiration  and  friendship.  There  is  no  reason  to  be- 
eve  that  this  spirit  of  cooperation  could  not  be  useful  in 
dia,  Africa  and  the  Near  East.  At  a  time  when  colonial 
owers  have  to  face  their  own  emergencies  at  home,  it  might 
a  comforting  thought  that  the  friendship  of  "backward" 
copies  can  be  won  by  a  new  approach,  even  where  it  had 
een  lost  completely.  And  these  new  relationships  will  an- 
ver  the  question  of  whether  the  empires  of  Western  powers 
ave  outlived  themselves. 

It  may  well  be  that  this  cooperation  will  not  be  permanent, 
may  be  a  temporary  alliance  concluded  in  the  face  of  a 
mmon  foe,  which  may  break  apart  as  soon  as  the  emer- 
ncy    has  passed.  There  are  not  a  few  observers  who  believe 
lat  in  case  of  a  Japanese  victory,  Western  interests  will  be 
reed  out  in  a  short  time,  and  that  the  same  may  happen 
lould  China  win.  In  this  case  a  strong  new  nationalism  may 
»k   with   resentment  upon  all   types  of  foreign  enterprise 
Chinese  soil  and  may  drive  the  white  man  out  of  China. 
But  a  glance  into  the  future  at  the  present  time  remains 
>eculative.  The  pessimists  may  not  be  right.  There  are  not 
few   Westerners   who   would   gladly    trade   their   obsolete 
rerogatives  for  a  new  era  of  friendship  and  cooperation  with 
ie  Chinese  people.  And  the  Chinese  people  may  yet  accept 
ic  bargain. 


YOUTH  FINDS  ITS  OWN  ANSWERS 

(Continued  from  page  495) 


James  B.  Carey,  who  looks  absurdly  young  to  be  not 
ily  secretary  of  the  CIO  but  president  of  the  United  Elec- 
ical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of  America,  was  chair- 
an  of  the  urban  youth  panel  and  the  Congress's  supreme 
ithority  on  parliamentary  law.  He  moved  through  the  pro- 
•edings  with  Robert's  Rules  of  Order  (revised)  upheld  in 
ie  hand  and  an  ever-ready  gavel  in  the  other.  It  was  no  easy 
b  for  him  to  persuade  labor  delegates  to  abandon  the  idea 

securing  resolutions  from  the  Congress  on  current  strikes 
id  grievances.  The  delegates  finally  united  in  support  of 
e  Wagner  Act  without  amendment,  the  Wages  and  Hours 
ct  plus  an  amendment  to  include  categories  of  workers  not 
aw  provided  for,  and  the  prompt  ratification  of  the  federal 
'hild  Labor  Amendment. 

4-H  Clubs  were  well  represented  in  the  panel  on  rural 
outh,  which  adopted  resolutions  favoring  the  extension  of 
•deral  loans  to  young  farmers  and  supported  the  Coopera- 
Ve  League  in  the  expansion  of  present  cooperative  facilities 
Tiong  farmers. 

Delegates  interested  in   housing  went  on  a  "slum  tour." 


The  lobby  of  Manhattan  Center  was  decorated  with  signs 
reading:  FREE  CHEST  X-RAYS  IN  COCKTAIL  BAR 
and  BLOOD-TESTS—STAMP  OUT  SYPHILIS,  which 
dramatized  the  work  of  the  panel  on  public  health  and  prep- 
aration for  marriage.  This  panel,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Margaret  Cummings,  supported  the  Wagner  Health  bill. 

That  on  recreation,  sports  and  cultural  activities,  Roland 
Young,  panel  chairman,  cited  the  Baltimore  Youth  Council, 
which  had  made  a  map  of  the  city  and  checked  every  church, 
school,  movie,  political  club,  every  saloon,  tavern  and  dance 
hall.  As  a  result  of  this  investigation,  a  Mayor's  Committee 
on  Recreation  was  set  up. 

WHEN  HIPOLITO  MARCANO  TOOK  THE  FLOOR  THE  CONGRESS 
threatened  to  turn  into  a  forum  on  Puerto  Rico.  He  and 
Julia  Rivera  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Youth  Congress  laid  their 
program  before  the  panel  on  peace  action  urging  "the  ex- 
tension to  Puerto  Rico  of  all  the  social  legislation  of  the 
New  Deal  .  .  .  and  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  people  to  decide  their  political  destiny  by  means 
of  a  free  and  sovereign  plebiscite."  The  Congress  recognized 
this  right  and  went  on  to  endorse  the  Good  Neighbor  policy, 
urging  the  extension  of  government  credits  to  Latin  Amer- 
ican republics,  mutual  defense  against  totalitarian  force  and 
cooperation  through  labor  unions. 

Amendment  of  the  Neutrality  Act  was  endorsed  over- 
whelmingly by  the  peace  panel.  A  substitute  motion,  intro- 
duced by  Fay  Bennett  of  the  Youth  Committee  Against 
War,  which  called  for  the  retention  of  mandatory  embargoes 
without  distinguishing  between  aggressor  and  victim,  was 
defeated,  as  was  the  Ludlow  referendum. 

The  creed  adopted  by  the  Congress  pledged  the  delegates 
to  make  the  United  States  a  force  for  peace  but  it  further 
pledged  them  to  place  their  united  strength  at  the  service 
of  their  country  and  to  defend  it  against  all  enemies.  An 
alternative  creed  which  a  small  group  of  Socialist  sympathiz- 
ers introduced — internationalist  in  tone  and  outspokenly  anti- 
militaristic— was  set  aside.  Several  absolute  pacifists  were  un- 
able to  subscribe  to  the  creed  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the 
Congress.  J.  Carrell  Morris,  president  of  the  United  Chris- 
tian Youth  Movement  and  a  vice-chairman  of  the  Congress, 
criticized  the  creed  as  being  unduly  nationalistic.  But  unlike 
the  dissident  group  of  "Americanists"  at  the  opposite  ex- 
treme who  bolted  the  Congress,  this  minority  remained  to 
cooperate  where  they  could. 

Save  for  the  delegate  from  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade, 
the  new  national  chairman,  Jack  McMichael,  was  perhaps 
the  only  delegate  who  has  seen  the  realities  of  modern  war- 
fare at  first  hand  during  his  year  in  China.  However  much 
sympathy  may  have  been  expressed  for  people  of  other 
hemispheres,  the  most  popular  panel  began  at  home  and  was 
on  participation  in  government  and  politics.  This  opened 
with  a  three-cornered  debate  between  a  Republican,  a  Dem- 
ocrat and  an  American  Laborite.  The  point  stressed  by  the 
adult  advisers  was,  if  political  organization  in  your  com- 
munity is  bad,  get  in  and  bring  it  up  to  scratch — cynicism 
will  accomplish  nothing.  A  practical  twist  to  this  counsel 
was  given  by  Gael  Sullivan,  young  henchman  of  Mayor 
Kelly  of  Chicago,  who  urged  youth  to  participate  in  politics. 
He  was  heckled  by  a  young  Republican  from  Brooklyn  on 
the  extent  of  corruption  in  the  Kelly  machine.  John  Longo, 
who  also  had  his  troubles  with  Republican  hecklers,  delivered 
a  machine  gun  attack  on  the  Hague  administration  in  Jersey 
City.  Nine  months  in  jail  had  been  this  young  man's  thanks 
for  dabbling  in  local  politics.  Longo  warned  that  allowing 
machine  politics  to  get  entrenched  in  any  community  was 
fatal  to  civil  liberties. 

There  were  delegates  who  felt,  taken  altogether — in  the 

attacks   upon    it   and   the   resulting   line-ups — the   American 

Youth  Congress  gave  a  preview  of  the  1940  campaign.  After 

bolting  the  Congress  a  splinter  of  the  insurgent  group  set 

(Continued  on  page  510) 
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Grubstaking  the  Best  Folks 


THE  GUGGENHEIM  FOUNDATION'S  WAY 


SIMON  GUGGENHEIM — FOR  six  YEARS  U.  S.  SENATOR  FROM 
Colorado — is  the  son  of  Meyer  Guggenheim  who  came  to 
America  in  1847  and,  starting  in  with  a  peddler's  pack  full  of 
embroideries,  built  a  stupendous  fortune,  largely  out  of  min- 
ing. When  Simon's  son,  John  Simon  Guggenheim,  met  an 
early  and  tragic  death,  his  parents  resolved  to  sublimate  their 
grief  in  a  memorial.  One  young  man  had  been  prevented 
tragically  from  fulfilling  the  high  promise  of  his  youth;  it 
would  be  a  kind  of  poetry  to  help,  in  his  name,  other  gifted 
men  and  women  to  achieve  their  'full  development. 

And  that  is  the  origin  of  the  John  Simon  Guggenheim 
Foundation,  established  by  Senator  Guggenheim  and  his  wife 
in  1925:  a  trust  fund  of  $7  million,  which  has  but  one  guid- 
ing idea.  With  a  mining  man's  vocabulary,  the  Senator  put 
it  thus:  "Let's  grubstake  the  best  folks  we  can  find." 

Formalizing  this  thought,  the  Foundation  states  its  pur- 
pose "to  find,  or  more  often  to  recognize,  the  exceptional 
scholar  and  artist,  and  having  found  him  to  make  it  finan- 
cially possible  for  him  to  do  the  work  he  most  wants  to  do." 

A  young  scientist  on  the  brink  of  discovery,  but  hemmed 
in  perhaps  by  teaching  routine,  an  artist  at  the  mercy  of  the 
commercialization  of  art,  cries,  "Give  me  a  year  to  show 
what  I  can  do!"  The  Guggenheim  Foundation  gives  the  year, 
or  more,  of  freedom  to  those  who  are  judged  worthy.  The 
money  goes  to  men  and  women,  not  to  buildings,  equipment, 
institutions.  Unbelievers  told  the  Senator  that  his  money 
would  be  worse  than  wasted.  They  insisted  that  if  you  give 
a  poet  an  income  he  stops  writing  poetry,  because  poetry  is 
the  metric  anguish  of  the  garret.  That  if  you  slip  a  check  in 
a  painter's  pocket  or  subsidize  a  young  scientist,  or  a  musician 
or  a  novelist,  you  rob  him  of  ambition. 

And  so  ingrained  are  their  doubts  that  even  today  the  first 
idea  that  clicks  in  many  heads  when  Guggenheim  fellow- 
ships are  mentioned  is  "spoiled  artists"  or  "worthless  spong- 
ers." And  the  widespread  misinformation  that  a  fellowship 
is  granted  primarily  for  purposes  of  study  abroad,  or  seeing 
life  in  Paris,  has  given  birth  to  a  long  line  of  quips  of  which 
the  Foundation's  secretary  general,  Henry  Allen  Moe,  chuck- 
ling, has  collected  an  album. 

But  the  joke  is  on  the  scoffers.  The  personnel  department 
of  the  finest  business  corporation  could  envy  the  talent  of  the 
selecting  committee  of  the  Guggenheim  Foundation. 

Consider  these  beneficiaries  of  the  Guggenheim  Founda- 
tion and  the  awards  they  later  received:  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Comp- 
ton,  physicist  of  Chicago  and  Outer  Space,  the  Nobel  Prize; 
Dr.  E.  T.  De  Wald,  archaeologist,  Knight  of  the  Crown  of 
Belgium;  George  M.  Stephenson,  historian,  Swedish  Royal 
Order  of  the  North  Star;  Linus  C.  Pauling,  Langmuir  chem- 
istry award;  Dr.  Florence  B.  Seibert,  the  Trudeau  Medal  for 
distinguished  research  from  the  National  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation; Isamu  Noguchi,  first  award  and  $1000  prize  for  the 
best  sculptural  design  submitted  for  the  Associated  Press 
Building  in  Rockefeller  Center;  Dante  Fiorillo,  Pulitzer  prize 
scholarship  of  $1500  for  his  Eighth  Symphony. 

Frank  Mechau,  Guggenheim  "find,"  has  been  painting  post 
office  murals  for  the  Treasury  Department's  Section  of  Fine 
Arts.  Stephen  Vincent  Benet  on  his  Guggenheim  fellowship 
wrote  "John  Brown's  Body,"  and  won  the  Pulitzer  prize. 
Seven  Pulitzers  in  all  have  gone  to  Guggenheim  fellows.  The 
Negro  musician  William  Grant  Still  was  earning  good  money 
orchestrating  for  Paul  Whiteman  when  he  accepted  a  fellow- 
ship that  meant  a  big  pay  cut,  climbed  into  an  old  Ford  and 
went  south  for  theme  color.  His  Afro-American  Symphony 
has  been  played  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  and  Stokow- 
ski's  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 


by  DONALD  CULROSS  PEATTIE 

The  list  of  Guggenheim  fellows  has  been  called  the  Who's 
Who  of  American  science  and  art.  On  its  roster  one  finds 
Angna  Enters,  pantomimist,  Martha  Graham,  dancer,  Ed- 
ward Weston,  photographer,  Conrad  Aiken,  poet,  Miguel 
Covarrubias,  artist,  John  Dos  Passes  and  Kay  Boyle,  novelists, 
Maurice  Hindus,  authority  on  Russia,  Mordecai  Gorelik  who 
designed  the  sets  for  "Golden  Boy"  and  "Tortilla  Flat,"  Peggy 
Bacon,  caricaturist,  George  Antheil,  composer,  and  many 
others. 

IN  THE  FELLOWS'  DIVERGENT  PROJECTS,  RANGING  FROM  TROPICAL 
diseases  to  Byzantine  mosaics,  Senator  and  Mrs.  Guggenheim 
take  an  intense  interest.  But  neither  ever  makes  a  suggestion 
for  or  against  an  applicant,  or  criticizes  a  decision  of  the  gov- 
erning committee.  Even  if  he  wished  to  do  so,  Senator  Gug- 
genheim could  not  easily  intervene,  for  his  letter  of  gift  and 
the  charter  of  incorporation  make  no  provision  for  his  own 
voice  in  these  matters.  He  has  chosen  to  have  no  more  influ- 
ence than  the  elevator  boy  in  the  building.  No  more  has  the 
board  of  trustees,  a  group  of  business-men  who  watch  over 
the  income  and  accounts  of  the  Foundation.  The  actual  sel 
don  of  candidates  is  made  by  a  committee  of  five,  aided  i 
their  decisions  by  an  advisory  board  of  nineteen  experts  i 
various  fields. 

The  candidate  who  lays  his  accomplishments  and  his  p: 
ect  on  the  table  of  these  judges  is  assured  of  the  most  sy: 
pathetic  and  expert  consideration.  A  physicist  candidate  wou 
not  dispute,  I  think,  that  Dr.  Arthur  Compton,  once  a  fello 
himself,  is  competent  to  judge  him.  Equally  competent 
their  fields  are  the  poet  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  Dr.  FL 
ence  R.  Sabin  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  and  the  rest.  Ov 
all  presides  President  Frank  Aydelotte  of  Swarthmore,  w 
long  has  served  as  American  secretary  to  the  Rhodes  trust 

The  selection  committee  does  not  rely  wholly  on  itself 
even  on  its  own  experts.  It  sends  the  outlines  of  candidat 
projects  all  over  the  country  to  get  outside  opinion.  Whi 
you  make  an  application  you  are  asked  to  give  references.  B 
former  employers,  teachers  and  associates  will  be  consult 
whether  given  as  references  or  not.  If  your  project  is  t 
sociology  of  a  Chinese  village,  the  idea  will  go  not  only 
your  sociological  friends;  it  may  be  turned  over  to  Chine 
scholars  you  never  heard  of  and  criticized  from  a  point 
view  that  never  occurred  to  you.  Before  those  consulted  erq 
dorse  a  project,  they  remember  that  Guggenheim  money  spent 
in  the  wrong  place  could  do  a  lot  of  damage  twice;  it  might 
encourage  mediocrity  or  worse,  and  it  might  starve  geniusi 
Because  the  Senator  knows  this,  he  has  allowed  the  cost  of 
giving  away  a  dollar  to  mount  as  high,  sometimes,  as  fiftjj 
cents. 

The  candidate  who  wants  a  Guggenheim  fellowship  sim- 
ply writes  to  the  Foundation  in  New  York  City.  He  receive! 
a  questionnaire  which  wants  to  ascertain  that  he  is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  or  Mexico,  Cuba,  Argentina  or  Child 
It  then  asks  him  for  references  professional  and  persona^ 
inquires  a  little  as  to  his  financial  status,  and  then  invite* 
him  to  tell  about  his  project  just  as  fully  as  possible.  Latdj 
every  candidate  is  called  on  to  submit  copies  of  the  work  he 
has  already  accomplished. 

Then  the  applicant  waits.  If  a  writer,  his  books  are  really 
being  read;  if  the  candidate  is  a  dancer,  her  performances  are 
being  quietly  attended  by  several  observers.  Musicians  can 
be  sure  their  compositions  are  being  given  at  least  one  "per* 
formance,"  though  the  audience  may  consist  solely  of  one  of 
those  geniuses  who  can  take  a  score  for  full  orchestra,  read  it 
to  themselves  and  hear  even  the  tinkle  on  the  triangle. 
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Then  one  glorious  day  the  successful  candidate  receives  a 
letter  announcing  that  he  is  now  a  fellow.  The  amount  of 
his  financial  grant  is  told  him;  it  averages  $2500  a  year.  But 
somehow — I  can  speak  from  experience  here — it  is  no  longer 
the  money  rhat  looms  so  large.  It  is  the  sense  of  admission 
into  the  world  of  scholars  and  creative  workers;  the  feeling 
that  people  believe  in  you,  the  freedom  to  work  as  you  please. 

You  find  out  that  you  can  travel  or  stay  at  home.  You  do 
not  have  to  send  in  any  monthly  reports  either  on  expenses 
or  on  work  accomplished,  nor  are  you  obliged  even  at  the 
end  of  the  fellowship  to  prove  up  on  what  you  have  done. 
There  is  no  knuckling  under  to  trustees  or  superiors;  no 
treadmill  of  any  sort  of  routine  has  to  be  tramped. 

THE  FOUNDATION  ALLOCATES  ITS  STIPENDS  BY  A  SIMPLE  RULE — 
a  sum  such  as  will  enable  the  candidate  to  carry  out  the  work 
he  wants  to  do.  If  he  wants  to  go  to  the  Gobi  Desert,  he  will 
need  a  lot  of  money.  But  if  he  wants,  as  one  sculptor  did,  to 
stay  at  home  and  carve  a  statue  in  a  granite  rock  on  his  own 
farm,  then  what  he  needs  is  enough  to  get  the  statue  carved 
and  to  keep  him  from  troublesome  necessities  while  he  does  it. 
The  Foundation  has  no  dollars  to  throw  around.  It  an- 
nually receives  about  1200  applications,  and  can  grant  only  60 
to  80,  and  even  this  is  sometimes  in  excess  of  the  income, 
enator  Guggenheim  is  often  so  moved  by  the  worthiness  of 
ome  applications  that  might  have  to  be  turned  down  that  he 
lips  in  extra  sums  for  them. 

A  man  may  get  a  fellowship  to  do  one  thing  and,  when  he 
ets  into  the  problem,  may  decide  that  he  really  wants  to  do 
omething  else.  Mr.  Moe  is  never  surprised  to  receive  requests 
or  permission  to  switch.  I  did  it  myself;  the  answer  was, 
You're  the  doctor." 

A  fellow  who  was  to  go  to  Europe  to  study  quantum  me- 
banics  decided  after  he  got  there  that  he  wanted  to  push  on 
the  Himalayas  and  study  cosmic  rays.  Mr.  Moe  cabled:  "Go 
head,  and  I'll  try  to  get  some  more  money  for  you."  A  bene- 
ciary  went  to  Egypt  to  investigate  bacteriophage  and  found 
11  his  experimental  animals  dead  and  no  more  procurable.  He 
ired  to  New  York  for  instructions.  "Why  ask  me?"  shot 
ack  Mr.  Moe.  So  that  scientist  spent  the  year  making  the 
ounds  of  all  the  great  bacteriological  laboratories  of  Europe 
nd  came  back  the  best  informed  American  in  his  field. 

Marvelously  adjustable  to  new  circumstances,  incredibly 
vithout  a  fixed  policy,  the  whole  outfit,  from  its  beginning, 
as  had  no  other  standard  than  a  man's  work.  "What  can  you 
ay  on  the  table,"  is  all  they  ask,  "by  which  you  may  be 
udged  worthy  of  a  fellowship?" 

>OME  OF  THE  BEST  MINDS  IN  THE  COUNTRY  LAY  WARES  ON  THAT 

able.  As  I  write,  sixty-nine  new  fellowships  have  just  been 
nnounced.  Of  these  fellows  forty-three  will  work  abroad, 
'ourteen  were  not  college  trained;  one  is  an  Osage  Indian,  one 

Mississippi  Negro  writer,  three  are  holding  down  commer- 
ial  jobs  and  have  had  only  Sundays  and  evenings  for  writing 
nusic  or  painting.  Projects  range  from  a  survey  of  the  revival 
if  Hebrew  as  a  living  language  spoken  by  half  a  million  peo- 
)le  today,  to  an  investigation  of  the  inheritance  among  rats 
if  the  ability  to  learn,  and  from  a  study  of  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Dooley's"  humor  on  American  life,  to  the  bacterial 
auses  of  food  decay. 

So  it  goes  on,  year  after  year,  a  crop  that  never  fails,  bring- 
ng  one  of  the  few  reliably  cheerful  crop  reports  in  the  world, 
he  ultra-practical  project  and  the  ultra-theoretical  impartially 
tacked.  People  of  22  and  of  66  are  getting  their  chances. 

Though  Switzerland  of  the  seventeenth  century  offered  the 
Guggenheim  family  some  alleviation  from  the  bitter  cup  of 
European  anti-Semitism,  Meyer  Guggenheim  found  real  free- 
dom and  opportunity  in  America.  What  the  Guggenheim 
"oundation  gives  back  now  is  not  so  much  the  income  on 
million,  as  that  same  opportunity  the  family  received  in 
'his  country.  And  since  even  Guggenheims  cannot  give  to 
ill  men,  they  give  it  to  "the  best  folks  they  can  find." 


_H_  M. 


Mrs.  Milano's  garden 
is  perched  on  her  window-sill 

There  they  sit  —  three  brave  little  pots  in  a  row!  Happy  reminders  of 
the  "old  country"!  And  behind  them,  other  reminders  —  not  quite  so 
happy.  Musty  corners  .  .  .  spotted  floors  .  .  .  dingy  linens  .  .  .  tell-tale 
signs  of  "old  country"  housekeeping! 

In  your  attempts  to  modernize  Mrs.  Milano's  living  ideals,  remember 
Fels-Naptha.  For  Fels-Naptha  gives  extra  help  that  will  make  it 
easier  for  Mrs.  Milano  to  get  more  cleaning  and  washing  done. 

Fels-Naptha  brings  the  extra  help  of  two  busy  cleaners.  Good 
golden  soap  and  plenty  of  naptha  in  each  big  bar.  Together,  they 
coax  dirt  loose  without  hard  rubbing.  They  get  things  clean  more 
quickly,  more  easily  —  even  in  cool  water.  And  that's  extra  help  that 
Mrs.  Milano  needs! 

FELS-NAPTHA 

THE    GOLDEN    BAR   WITH    THE   CLEAN    NAPTHA    ODOR 


EDUCATION 

In  sequence  to  Calling  America,  an  enlarged 
special  issue  on  Education  in  America  will 
appear  early  this  fall.  Further  details  will 
be  announced  in  the  September  issue. 


Toward  a  Housing  Policy 

There  is  more  than  slum  clearance  involved 
in  the  solution  of  the  housing  problem.  The 
poor  must,  of  course,  be  provided  for  first, 
but  this  is  not  the  fundamental  function  of 
the  housing  movement.  The  real  task  is  the 
evolving  of  a  policy  of  housing  which  will 
affect  the  welfare  of  every  individual  and 
family  in  the  land,  and  raise  standards 
favoring  not  only  the  poor,  but  likewise  the 
masses  of  American  people. 

From  this  point  of  view  housing  assumes  a 
new  aspect,  and  one  which  implies  the  solu- 
tion of  a  number  of  social,  economic  and 
legal  problems  frequently  overlooked  in  the 
common  practice  of  housing  regulations.  The 
specific  nature  of  these  problems,  and  the 
evidence  and  experience  which  point  the  way 
toward  their  solution  have  been  given  stimu- 
lating consideration  in 


HOUSING  the  MASSES 

By  CAROL  ARONOVICI 

$3.50 

JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS,  INC.,  440 -4th  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
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up  a  Joint  Committee  for  the  Defense  of  American  Ideals 
and  sent  a  telegram  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt  accusing  her  of  dis- 
loyalty to  American  youth.  Such  tactics,  well  publicized,  con- 
stituted a  backhand  slap  at  the  New  Deal — a  blurring  of 
issues  likely  to  be  seen  on  a  national  scale  next  year. 

The  clear  thinking  and  firmness  of  the  delegates,  on  the 
other  hand,  demonstrated  that  democratic  procedure  need 
not  be  victimized  by  concerted  campaigns  of  smearing,  label- 
ing and  ambiguity.  In  the  mind  of  one  observer  is  the  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  draw  in  more  Catholic  youth,  more 
farm  youth  and  more  of  that  vast  army  of  youth  as  yet  un- 
organized. 

The  Congress  wound  up  in  a  late  evening  celebration  in 
the  World  of  Tomorrow.  The  gaiety  did  not  serve  to  ob- 
scure an  image  in  the  minds  of  the  more  thoughtful.  That 
afternoon  the  delegates,  spread  out  fanwise  on  the  floor  of  the 
Czecho-Slovakian  Pavilion,  listened  to  a  boy  speaking  from 
a  balcony.  Twelve  months  earlier  he  had  been  one  of  them 
in  the  World  Youth  Congress  at  Vassar;  now  he  was  without 
a  country  and  it  was  not  even  deemed  safe  to  tell  his  name. 
Whatever  else  the  young  people  may  have  learned  in  New 
York,  in  that  moment  they  knew  the  worth  of  being  Amer- 
ican in  the  year  1939. 
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on  a  tour  of  inspection  in  his  power-boat,  the  "Peril."  At  the 
very  first  opportunity  she  told  him  of  the  messenger's  visit, 
and  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  Bishop  to  persuade  the  Gov- 
ernor that  to  come  to  terms  with  the  outlaws,  without  the 
shedding  of  blood,  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  advan- 
tage to  Americans  and  Moros  alike.  He  was  adamant  how- 
ever so  far  as  Mrs.  Spencer  was  concerned.  Entirely  over- 
looking the  fact  that  the  outlaws'  offer  was  made  directly 
to  her,  he  set  out  enthusiastically  with  the  Bishop  to  the 
appointed  meeting  place  only  to  return  somewhat  crestfallen 
twenty-four  hours  later.  Although  the  white  flag  had  flown 
valiantly  from  the  mast  of  the  "New  Orleans,"  no  sign  of 
an  outlaw  had  been  seen. 

THROUGH  THE  MAHARAJA  ABSARA,  WHOSE  HOME  WAS  IN  SALI- 
hudin's  part  of  the  country,  Mrs.  Spencer  learned  that  Sali- 
hudin's  offer  was  still  open  but  only  on  the  condition  that 
she  herself  come;  for  it  was  she  and  not  the  government  that 
the  outlaws  trusted.  She  forthwith  persuaded  Bishop  Brent 
to  take  her  aboard  the  "Peril,"  and  it  was  arranged  that 
three  influential  Moros,  Maharaja  Absara,  Panglima  Banda- 
hala  and  Hadji  Usman,  should  be  present  at  the  meeting  to 
show  that  the  Americans  came  in  good  faith.  Unfortunately 
the  Governor  had  to  be  consulted  again  and  he  agreed  to 
Mrs.  Spencer's  going  only  on  the  condition  that  he  him- 
self should  precede  the  "Peril"  in  the  "New  Orleans"  and 
be  present  at  the  meeting. 

Late  in  June,  the  Bishop,  Mrs.  Spencer,  her  friend  Miss 
Buffam,  Hadji  Usman  and  Omar  set  forth  from  the  Jolo 
dock.  The  weather  was  bad,  the  sea  rough  but  they  found 
themselves  off  Karondong  in  the  early  afternoon.  The  "New 
Orleans"  was  already  lying  at  anchor  with  Governor  Whit- 
ney and  Maharaja  Absara  on  board.  Panglima  Bandahala 
was  awaiting  their  arrival  at  his  home  on  shore.  Absara  im- 
mediately volunteered  to  go  with  him  in  search  of  the  Chief, 
who  was  thought  to  be  in  Pitogo  about  eight  miles  further 
up  the  coast.  Meanwhile  the  "Peril,"  which  had  been  unable 
to  get  close  to  shore  because  of  a  great  reef,  was  forced  to 
anchor  in  rough  water.  There  she  bobbed  up  and  down,  her 
passengers  deafened  by  the  sound  of  pounding  breakers. 

Day  had  slipped  into  night  when  the  two  Moros  returned 
alone,  bringing  the  news  that  Chief  Salihudin  had  no 


thought  of  coming  under  the  circumstances.  The  Governor, 
enraged,  told  the  Moros  to  notify  him  at  once  chat  if  this 
were  his  last  word  military  operations  against  him  would 
start  immediately.  There  was  more  that  he  muttered  about 
wild  goose  chases  and  over-credulous  women. 

Mrs.  Spencer,  distressed  and  mortified,  told  Absara  of  her 
great  disappointment  and  the  Moro  replied,  with  a  meaning 
glance  in  the  Governor's  direction,  that  it  would  be  well  for 
Bishop  Brent  to  go  ashore  alone  to  Hadji  Usman,  whom 
he  would  find  at  Bandahala's  house.  It  was  after  midnight 
when  the  Bishop,  exhausted  and  discouraged,  returned  to  the 
"Peril."  Once  ashore  he  had  learned  that  Absara  had  him- 
self been  deeply  offended  by  the  Governor;  that  Hadji  Us- 
man, a  man  of  power  and  good  judgment,  held  the  outlaws 
had  no  confidence  in  any  promise  of  the  government;  and 
that  both  were  agreed  that  Salihudin  would  not  put  in  an 
appearance  so  long  as  the  Governor  remained.  While  nat- 
urally reluctant  to  leave,  the  latter  finally  saw  the  wisdom  o£ 
so  doing  and  at  dawn  the  "New  Orleans"  steamed  away. 

THEREAFTER  ABSARA,  BANDAHALA  AND  HADJI  USMAN  CAM 
aboard  the  "Peril"  and  it  too  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  u 
the  coast.  From  its  mast  flew  a  banner  which  had  been  give 
Mrs.  Spencer  by  Hadji  Fatima,  combining  the  American  an 
Moro  flags.  Above  the  banner  floated  the  white  flag  desig' 
nated  by  Salihudin.  Whenever  Mrs.  Spencer  looked  at  thi: 
symbol  of  mutual  confidence  snapping  in  the  breeze  s 
smiled,  for  it  was  a  linen  towel  made  at  the  Adquinec 
Industries,  Newport,  R.  I. 

At  about  nine  o'clock,  someone  called  attention  to  bush 
along  the  shore  through  which  bright  patches  of  color  coul 
be  seen.  The  "Peril"  was  close  to  Pitogo  where  Salihudi 
had  sent  word  he  would  be  waiting  at  the  market.  As  si 
as  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  barrier  reef  was  passed,  t 
"Peril"  anchored  in  quiet  water.  Absara  rowed  in  to  fin 
Salihudin,  and  a  vinta  was  shoved  into  the  water  from  th 
beach.   As   this   approached,  instead   of  the  expected  outla' 
leaders,   the   boat   was   seen   to   be   full   of  laughing   naki 
brown   boys,  who   rowed   round   and   round   the  power- 
with   friendly  curiosity.  Soon  a  second  vinta  came  in  sigl 
bearing  some  of  the   women   of  Absara's   household.  The 
came  on  board  and  clambered  about  examining  everythin 
with  the  greatest  interest.  The  mirrors  particularly  delight 
them  and  after  seeing  their  reflections  they  reappeared  o: 
deck  full  of  excitement,  exclaiming  that  they  had  found  t' 
cabin  filled  with  Moro  ladies. 

Other  boats  bearing  Moros  began  to  arrive,  many  of  th 
law-abiding  villagers,  drawn  by  interest  and  curiosity.  Thi 
came  nine  outlaw  leaders  to  discuss  the  surrender.  TheJ 
were,  on  the  whole,  a  fine  muscular  lot  of  men,  far  Irom 
evil-looking.  All  were  young,  none  over  thirty,  and  man! 
mere  boys  of  seventeen  and  eighteen.  After  leaving  theilj 
weapons  in  the  vintas  they  climbed  aboard  and  shook  handj 
solemnly  with  each  American  in  turn  by  tightly  grasping 
their  thumbs.  Only  one  of  their  number,  a  brigand  namea 
Sariol,  refused  this  courtesy  and  stared  about  him  defiantly! 

At  last  the  long  awaited  Chief  appeared.  Tall,  thin  to  thd 
point  of  emaciation,  with  the  features  of  an  Arab,  Salihuditf 
was  an  impressive  and  arresting  figure.  His  manner  wa| 
dignified  and  friendly,  even  gracious,  and  he  expressed  pleas! 
ure  at  seeing  his  visitors,  saying  he  had  long  awaited  their 
arrival. 

The  picture  was  one  Mrs.  Spencer  was  never  to  forget:  the 
tall  figure  of  the  Bishop,  clad  in  white  linen;  the  savage' 
splendor  of  the  outlaw  leaders;  their  equally  colorful,  if  les< 
impressive,  followers  crowding  the  cockpit;  the  deck  covered 
with  Moros,  men  and  women,  young  and  old. 

Bishop  Brent  rose.  He  spoke  of  the  beauty  of  the  Island 

of  Jolo  and  of  the  pity  that  such  beauty  should  be  torn  by 

depredation  and  fighting.  He  said  that  the  Governor  had 

authorized  him  to  tell  the  outlaws  that  if  they  would  sur- 
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RESORTS   AND    REAL  ESTATE 


CONNECTICUT 


HERE  YOU 
WILL  FIND 

CHARM, 
QUIET    AND 
THE    FINEST 
OF  FOOD. 


Relax  in  this  charming  old  Colonial  Inn. 
Enjoy  the  mellow,  friendly  comfort  of 
the  large  rooms — each  one  individually 
furnished  with  authentic  antiques  .  .  . 
Join  us  for  a  memorable  luncheon  or 
dinner  at  the  water's  edge.  .  .  .  Superb 
food,  tastefully  served  in  a  truly  captivat- 
ing1 environment. 

Afternoon    tea   and   light    menus   at    the 
Old   Mill. 

Especially   Attractive   Rates 
Write   for   Booklet   S 

The  Silvermine 

TVlX7-£kt-n      The    Galleries 

i  a  v  ern  The  ou 

l'/i    miles    north    of    Merritt     Parkway 

SILVERMINE,    NORWALK,    CONN. 

Phone:    Norwalk   88 


VERMONT 


SUMMER  BOARD 


URAL  VERMONT.  Fine  old  farmhouse  on 
quiet  backroad  invites  summer  boarders,  $.15. 
Good  beds,  extra  good  food,  conveniences. 
Ideal  for  professional  people.  Comfortable 
large  annex,  mile  from  main  farmhouse, 
available  to  group  at  very  special  rates.  Write 
Mrs.  Harold  Weed,  East  Montpelier,  Vermont. 

NEW  JERSEY 
FOR  RENT 

illtop  farm,  unusual  view  for  miles  around, 
only  1%  hours  from  city  by  automobile.  Small 
furnished  house  with  outdoor  pump  and  privy. 
Bathing  in  Raritan  River,  two  minutes  from 
house  by  car.  $150  for  year.  Telephone  Glen- 
more  5-5139  or  write  Esther  Karsner,  1131 
Halsey  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

UTDOOR  PAINTING  TRIPS  every  Saturday, 
Sunday  with  instruction  in  oil  and  water- 
color  painting  for  beginners  and  advanced. 
$1.50  one  trip — $2.25  both. 

Arthur  Sliz,   230   East   15th   Street,    New   York 
GRamercy  5-3339 


Have  you  Property  to 
sell  or  rent? 

—  Cottages  to  rent  —  or  for  sale 
for  next  season? 
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• 
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• 

For  further  information,  write  to 
ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 

Survey  Graphic 
112  East   19th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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REPRODUCTIONS 

THE  IDEAL  PROCESS  FOR 

STUFFERS,  CATALOGS, 
POSTERS.  DISPLAYS,  REPRINTS. 

SALES  IDEAS. 
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QUALITY  RESULTS 

QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 


53  PARK  PLACE  —  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


AVAILABLE 

Thoroughly  experienced  EXECUTIVE  in 
Institutional  Child  Care  and  Recreational 
activities,  desires  connection  with  forward 
looking  organization.  Best  of  references. 

7583  SURVEY 


Executive  Secretary  large  reform  Congregation 
wishes  connection  with  expanding  organiza- 
tion. Young  man,  unmarried,  college  gradu- 
ate, experienced  in  handling  youth  and  adult 
groups,  publicity,  organizational  work,  budget 
planning  and  collections.  7590  Survey. 


BOYS*  WORK  DIRECTOR.  Seven  years  experi- 
ence in  Settlement  Houses  and  private  insti- 
tutions. Graduate  Boy  Scout  Training  Courses. 
Specialized  in  Junior  Boy  Work.  Executive 
ability  to  handle  volunteer  workers.  Available 
now.  7577  Survey. 


Experienced  Settlement  and  Institutional  Execu- 
tive, woman  of  unusual  ability,  enthusiasm, 
culture — wants  position  where  modern  methods 
are  desired.  Excellent  references.  7578  Survey. 


Institutional  Executive  and  Registered  Social 
Worker,  wide  recognition  as  outstanding  Boy 
Worker.  Knows  administration  and  organiza- 
tion problems.  Wishes  an  opportunity  to 
tackle  a  real  job.  My  record  will  be  backed 
by  the  highest  testimonials.  Replies  treated 
confidentially.  7581  Survey. 


PRODUCTION  CLERK:  Enter  tickets,  follow  up 
job  work,  familiar  with  publication  work.  Took 
advertising  layout  course  at  N.Y.E.P.A.  7586 
Survey. 

YOU  MAY  HAVE  SEEN  US  AT  THE  CON- 
FERENCE:  Two  delinquency  "experts,"  man 
and  wife  in  early  30's,  trained  in  research  and 
casework  respectively,  who  can  teach,  super- 
vise, or  administer ;  having  five  degrees,  one 
child,  and  eleven  years  of  experience  between 
them.  Either  or  both  available  now  because 
of  budgetary  cuts.  7587  Survey. 

Thoroughly  experienced  worker,  executive  in 
boy's  work  field,  with  ingenuity  and  imagi- 
nation, organizing  ability,  college  graduate, 
high  record  of  performance.  7588  Survey. 

Part  time  work  in  or  near  New  York.  Long  suc- 
cessful experience  in  boy's  work  field.  7589 
Survey. 

WORKERS  WANTED 

Experienced  woman  to  supervise  Group  Work, 
Settlement  House  with  large  Jewish  member- 
ship, not  New  York  City.  Open  August  first. 
7572  Survey. 

Eastern  Jewish  Child  placing  agency  seeking 
man  graduate  of  school  of  social  work.  Salary 
$1500.  7584  Survey 

Mid-west  City  desires  coordinator  of  Jewish 
Young  Adult  Group  Work  Activities,  decentral- 
ized basis  using  various  communal  facilities. 
Good  salary  and  opportunity  for  pioneering 
job.  Give  full  particulars  including  education, 
professional  training  and  experience.  7585 
Survey. 
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render  and  come  in,  not  only  would  they  receive  pay  for 
the  guns  in  their  possession  but  immunity  from  their  past 
misdeeds.  It  was  for  them  to  decide  between  that  generous 
offer  and  immediate  military  operations  which  would  mean 
the  loss  of  the  guns  by  force  and  their  almost  certain  death. 

When  he  had  finished  Mrs.  Spencer  spoke  directly  to 
Salihudin.  She  said  that  the  Bishop  and  she  and  their  friends 
had  come  to  talk  to  him  because  it  lay  in  his  power  to  bring 
about  reconciliation  and  peace;  that  for  Moros  to  pillage  the 
homes  of  other  Moros  was  as  if  one  member  of  a  family  were 
to  steal  from  another,  and  furthermore  that  it  was  he  as  their 
chief  who  must  be  responsible  for  what  happened  to  his 
followers.  If  they  should  fall  by  American  bullets  their  blood 
would  be  on  his  head. 

These  words,  coming  in  translation  from  the  lips  of  so 
gentle  a  person,  seemed  to  make  a  deep  impression.  While 
she  spoke  the  outlaws  never  took  their  eyes  from  her  face. 
They  seemed  aware  of  the  contrast  between  their  dark,  fierce 
chief  and  this  fair  and  fragile  woman  who  stood  beside  him. 
When  she  stopped  there  were  murmurs  of  approval. 

But  the  amity  of  the  moment  was  unfortunately  broken 
by  one  of  the  outlaws  who  had  evidently  been  weighing  the 
Bishop's  words.  The  promises  of  the  government  had  no 
meaning,  he  said,  and  could  not  be  trusted.  Although  the 
Bishop  lost  no  time  in  refuting  this,  there  were  mutterings 
and  the  atmosphere  underwent  a  mysterious  change. 

The  spirit  of  accord  had  vanished  when  the  leaders  of  the 
outlaws  went  ashore  to  discuss  the  matter  of  surrender 
among  themselves.  On  their  return  an  hour  later,  the  out- 
law Sariol  came  aboard  with  his  kris  thrust  through  his 
sash.  His  insolence  seemed  to  have  a  great  influence  on  his 
comrades  who,  one  by  one,  went  over  the  side  to  retrieve 
their  own.  Mrs.  Spencer,  hardly  moving  her  lips  and  look- 
ing straight  ahead,  whispered  to  Miss  Buff  am,  "Do  you  see?" 
and  Miss  Buffam  replied,  "I  do  indeed!"  There  was  nothing 
to  do  but  try  to  smile  unconcernedly — which  would  have 
been  even  more  difficult  to  do  had  they  been  able  to  under- 
stand the  words  of  a  newly  arrived  Moro:  "We  are  armed 
and  they  are  not.  Let  us  kill  them  and  take  the  boat."  This 
was  translated  for  them  later,  as  was  the  stern  rebuke  of 
Imam  Caddam,  religious  leader  of  the  band,  "You  are  for- 
getting your  religion  and  your  promise  to  protect  those  who 
came  to  us  under  the  white  flag." 

Salihudin  alone  wore  no  weapon.  When  Bishop  Brent 
expressed  appreciation  of  this  and  displeasure  that  the  hosts 
should  be  armed  while  their  guests  were  not,  the  Chief 
apologized,  saying  the  carrying  of  arms  was  a  Moro  custom. 

The  substance  of  the  discussion  which  had  taken  place 
on  shore  was  this:  Salihudin  and  his  leaders  could  not  accept 
the  proposal  that  they  return  immediately  to  Jolo  on  the 
"Peril."  They  agreed  to  come  in  within  a  week,  bringing 
as  many  outlaws  as  could  be  induced  to  come  with  them, 
provided  they  were  unmolested  by  government  troops  during 
the  interval  and  that  they  be  allowed  to  wear  their  barongs 
when  they  came. 

ALAS,   THE    LETTER   OF   THE    LAW    HAD   ARISEN,    FOR    IT    HAD    BEEN 

forbidden  for  Moros  to  carry  arms  in  Jolo.  A  heated  dis- 
cussion followed,  during  which  Salihudin  withdrew.  Imam 
Caddam  suggested  that  the  weapons  might  be  done  up  in 
a  bundle  and  given  to  Hadji  Usman  for  safekeeping.  The 
others  would  not  agree  to  this.  The  Bishop  repeated  the 
Governor's  offer  and  offered  to  present  the  outlaws'  terms  to 
him.  There  seemed  nothing  further  to  be  said  and  the  meet- 
ing came  to  an  end.  After  shaking  hands  the  outlaws  climbed 
over  the  side  and  were  rowed  ashore  in  their  vintas.  Salihu- 
din alone  left  with  no  word  of  farewell. 


Once  again  the  "Peril"  weighed  anchor  and  turned  her 
face  into  a  drenching,  crashing  tropical  storm.  At  the  Jolo 
dock  she  was  welcomed  with  relief.  The  Governor,  Major 
Lynch,  and  Lieutenant  Sherman  Riser-  were  just  setting  out 
with  a  rescue  party,  having  come  to  the  conclusion  their 
friends  had  met  with  foul  play. 

Mrs.  Spencer's  disappointment  was  very  great.  She  felt  the 
whole  expedition  had  failed  completely.  Salihudin  and  his 
followers  did  not  come  in  that  next  week,  nor  in  the  weeks 
that  succeeded.  But  as  time  passed  it  appeared  that  while 
the  visit  had  failed  in  this  objective  it  bore  unlocked  for  re- 
sults. Every  native  on  the  island  had  learned  that  Mrs.  Spen- 
cer and  her  friends  had  gone  to  the  country  of  the  outlaws. 
They  had  sailed  past  the  breakwater  and  into  the  lagoon, 
and  they  had  gone  unarmed,  according  to  agreement,  while 
the  outlaws  brought  weapons  to  the  meeting.  Mrs.  Spencer 
found,  to  her  amazement,  that  she  had  altogether  a  new 
status  among  the  Moros.  It  brought  her  a  full  realization  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  work  that  lay  before  her.  She  knew 
now  that  it  would  take  the  rest  of  her  life  to  accomplish  even 
a  small  part  of  it;  but  for  the  moment  she  was  torn  be- 
tween loyalties  and  demands.  Every  mail  brought  letters  from 
home  begging  her  to  return,  and  when  finally  that  became 
imperative  her  house  was  besieged  with  Moros  begging  her 
to  promise  to  come  back  to  them. 

"To  my  dying  day,"  [she  wrote]  "I  shall  never  forget  one 
young  woman  crouching  at  my  feet  in  spite  of  my  endeavors 
to  raise  her,  clasping  a  baby  to  her  heart  and  crying,  'Poor 
Moros,  poor  Moros!'  I  never  knew  where  she  learned  the 
word  'poor*  but  it  rang  in  my  ears  for  months  afterward." 

MRS.  SPENCER  HAD  NOT  BEEN  GONE  LONG  FROM  JOLO  WHEN 
Salihudin  sent  her  a  second  message — a  definite  offer  of 
surrender.  This  failed  to  reach  her  in  America  before  it  was 
too  late.  He  and  many  of  his  followers  were  surrounded  in 
a  swamp  and  shot  to  death.  Long  afterward  she  wrote  to  one 
of  the  officers  who  had  been  sent  after  him: 

"You  call   Salihudin  a  would-be  murderer  and  doubtless 
he  rightly  was  in  your  estimation.  But  you  must  agree,  Cap 
tain,  that  he  kept  his  word  and  was  loyal  and  true  in  spite 
of  great  temptation.  No  one  knows  better  than  you  how  at 
solutely  at  his  mercy  we  were.  Hunted  as  he  and  his  fol-j 
lowers  had  been,  the  capture  of  the  Bishop's  boat — they  could 
have   forced   the   Filipino   boatmen   to   run   it — would   have 
meant  safe  flight  to  Borneo  or  China,  away  from  their  Amer- 
ican  enemies,  you   among  them.  It  is  unnecessary   to  point 
out  to  you,  who  were  hot  on  their  trail,  how  helpless  we 
were,  only  protected  from  death  by  a  sense  of  loyalty  on  their 
part — a  gentlemen's  agreement! 

"You  call  him  a  'savage';  I  found  him  a  courteous  gen- 
tleman,  loyal   and   true  to   his  given   word.   I   believed   him 
trustworthy  and  you  did  not,  with  very  good  reason  I  admit; 
but  I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  in  considering  this  a  . 
striking  proof  of  getting  what  we  look  for  in  people. 

"Poor  Salihudin!  Had  you  killed  us  and  taken  the  boat 
you  and  your  followers  might  be  alive  today.  You  lost  your 
life,  but  saved  something  infinitely  more  precious,  your  loy- 
alty to  your  given  word.  May  Allah  bless  you,  Salihudin, 
wherever  in  'God's  Great  Universe'  you  are  today." 

SITTING  LAST  JANUARY  BY  THAT  BIG  WINDOW  THAT  OVERLOOKS 
Narragansett  Bay  from  the  library  of  her  house  in  Newport, 
a  woman  laid  a  little  enameled  bird  back  in  a  brass  betel  nut 
box.  Its  pin  was  broken  off  and  in  places  the  enamel  was 
slightly  chipped  but  that  did  not  matter;  for  the  sound  of 
its  blue  wings  can  still  be  heard  over  Sulu. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 


CALENDAR  FOR  1939-1940 

Fall  Quarter          September  29  -  December  22 
Applications  closed 

Winter  Quarter  January  3  -  March  21 

Application  date,  November  2 

Spring  Quarter  March  26  -  June  IS 

Application  date,  January  23 

Summer  Quarter  June  18  -  August  30 

Application  date,  April  18 


Catalogues  will  be  mailed  upon  requeit. 


122  East  22nd  Street 
New  York,          N.  Y. 


YALE  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

A  Profession  for  the  College  Woman 

Thirty-two  months'  course  provides  intensive  and  basic  experi- 
ence in  the  various  branches  of  nursing.  Leads  to  decree  of 
Master  of  Nursing.  A  Bachelor's  degree  in  arts,  science  or 
philosophy  from  a  college  of  approved  standing  is  required  for 
admission.  For  catalogue  address 
The  Dean,  Yale  School  of  Nursing,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


TRAINING  COURSE  IN  SOCIAL  ACTION 

New  School  for  Social  Research,  New  York  City,  beginning 
October  1st.  Full  time  training  in  established  agencies  for 
techniques  of  social  action  as  distinguished  from  social  work. 
Direction  of  Roger  N.  Baldwin. 

Apply  NEW  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 
66  West  12th  Street  New  York  City 


SPAIN'S  CIVIL  WAR 

Don't  miss  our  Bulletin,  "Spain,  a  Gate  Study."  Be  among 
the  first  to  have  factual  and  unprejudiced  revelations  and 
analyses  of  this  and  other  powerful  propagandas.  Join  the 
Institute  and  receive  its  regular  Bulletins  plus  Special  Studies 
for  personal  use,  lectures  and  group  and  club  discussions. 

One  yesr  oi  Propaganda  Analysis,  Monthly  Bulletin!  pint  Special  Studio 
^^^^^^^^^^  — $2.  Bound  Volume  I  of  first  16  Bulletin! — $2. 

I  Group   Leader's  Guide  for  schools  and  study  groups 

SptClal  Offer    I       ~*2-    Special  Combination,  All  Three— S3.SO. 


Institute  tor   Propaganda  Analysis.    Dept.   8—130   Mornlngslde    Dr..    New  York. 
G  Enroll  me  si  a   Subscriber-Member.    Send   only   next    12   Bulletins   plus  Spatial 

Studies.    I   enclose   $2.00. 
D  Enroll    me    as    a    Subscriber-Member.     Send    your    Special    Combination    of    all 

three   Publications.     I   enelosa   $3.6*. 


Name 


Addreis. 


New  free  booklet 

tells  how  to  save  on 

home  furnishings 


Here  is  a  new  free  booklet  just 
filled  with  helpful  pointers  on 
how  to  spend  one's  home  fur- 
nishings money  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Whether  the  home 
maker  wishes  to  furnish  a  whole 
new  house  or  merely  refurnish 
one  room,  the  booklet  will  tell 
how  to  create  an  attractive  in- 
terior at  moderate  cost. 

What  to  know  before 
buying 

Do  you  know,  for  instance,  how 
to  plan  and  arrange  a  room  be- 
fore you  buy?  How  to  arrange 
groups  within  a  room?  When 
to  use  formal  balance  and  when 
to  use  informal  balance?  How 
to  combine  color  in  drapes,  floor 
coverings  and  upholstery  ?  What 
fabrics  to  use  for  draperies  with 
different  types  of  wall  and 
furniture?  How  to  achieve  style 


and  smartness  without  spend- 
ing a  lot  of  money? 

Many  illustrations 

These  questions  are  all  an- 
swered. The  easily  understood 
text  is  fully  illustrated  with 
floor  plans,  color  drawings  and 
charts.  There  is  even  a  place 
for  you  to  make  your  own 
floor  plan  and  try  various  ar- 
rangements with  cut-outs  of 
furniture  drawn  to  scale. 

"Stretching  the  Home  Fur- 
nishings Dollar"  is  the  latest 
volume  in  Household's  Library 
of  Consumer  Education.  It  can 
help  you  in  many  ways  with 
the  furnishing  of  your  home. 
You  may  also  find  it  useful  in 
work  with  low  income  clients. 
The  coupon  will  bring  you  a 
copy  without  obligation.  Why 
don't  you  send  it  now? 


See  Household's  interesting  exhibit  in  the 
Consumer  Interests  Building,  New  York  World's  Fair 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

CORPORATION  and  Subsidiaries 

Headquarters:  919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

"Doctor  oj  Family  finances'' 

...one  of  America's  leading  family  finance  organization!  with  248  branches  in  159  cities 
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Research  Dept.  SG-8.  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  CORPORATION 
919  N.  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago 

Please  send  "Stretching  the  Home  Furnishings  Dollar"  without  obliga-       I 
tion.  Also  a  list  of  the  other  titles  in  your  Library  of  Consumer  Education.      I 
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PRINTED  BY 


EIGHT  LETTERS 


that   lift   the   day   of  an   editor 


<|  Your  magazine  is  indeed  stimulating  and  most 
interesting  and  both  my  husband  and  I  have 
enjoyed  it  immensely.  We  have  introduced  it  to  many 
of  our  friends  and  hope  that  in  time  they,  too,  may 
subscribe.  America  is  particularly  in  need  of  such  a 
source  of  informative  articles  today  and  I  heartily 
subscribe  to  the  belief  that  you  are  helping  your 
readers  understand  our  times.  Margery  L.  Christen- 
sen,  Illinois. 


4\     I    think   Survey    Graphic   approximates   more 
closely  to  the  application  of  the  scientific  meth- 
od to  social  problems  than  any  other  publication. 
Alfred  M.  Bingham,  New  York. 


*J     Survey  Graphic  is  doing  a  fine  piece  of  work 
for  the  cause  of  good  government.    Genuine 
congratulations.  H.  C.  Kilpatrick,  Texas. 


I  would  be  sorry  indeed  to  be  deprived  of 
Survey  Graphic.  I  feel  that  it  keeps  me  in- 
formed of  so  much  good  in  the  hearts  of  the  men 
and  women  of  this  troubled  world — of  their  efforts 
to  better  conditions.  There  is  so  much  fairness,  an 
effort  to  understand  why  the 
villain  is  a  villain,  and  then  to 
find  a  remedy.  May  the  spirit  of 
Survey  Graphic  spread  far  and 
wide!  Mary  F.  Jones,  W.  Va. 


SURVEY 


GRAPHIC 


C  There  is  no  better  wish  one  could  make  for 
Survey  Associates  than  to  continue  the  type  of 
contribution  it  is  now  making  to  American  thinking. 
All  honor  to  those  who  steer  it.  Evadne  M.  Laptad, 
Missouri. 


You  who  work  at  headquarters  are  certainly  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  splendid  way  in  which 
you  collect  and  present  material  vitally  related  to 
the  social  problems  of  the  chaotic  world  in  which  we 
live.  Rev.  Lucius  C.  Porter,  China. 


*9  Not  only  for  myself  but  for  the  folks  who  read 
my  copy  in  the  local  library  do  I  express 
sincere  and  a  grateful  thanks.  Survey  Graphic  has 
made  the  world  vivid  and  alive,  and  has  helped  in 
its  way  to  light  the  path  of  thought  through  the  year. 
Keep  the  excellent  work  going  strong  and  know  that 
deep  in  Vermont  one  cheers  loud  and  long  for  you. 
Rev.  Edgar  Whiting  Guiljord,  Vermont. 


A  I  cannot  close  this  note  without  a  word  of 
appreciation  for  the  fine  issues  you  have  been 
putting  out  lately  and  for  the 
important  leadership  exerted 
over  the  whole  country  and  even 
abroad  by  Survey  Graphic. 
Mabel  Carney,  New  York. 
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Can  The  Banks  Meet  The  Challenge? 

Idle  Money,  Idle  Men  and  the  U.  S.  Market 

by  A.  A.  Berle,  Jr. 

Associated  Farmers,  Incorporated   6y  RicharJ  L.  Neufeerger 
icsha  Created  Real  Jobs     •     Henry  George:  Soothsayer  or  Seer? 


"Look,  Pop;  It's  a  Homer!'7 

Not  last  week's  game;  not  something  that  happened  yesterday;  not  even  a 
minute  ago.  But  right  now!  Seeing  things — miles  away — at  the  very  instant 
they  happen!  .That's  the  new  thrill  that  television  now  makes  possible. 


BUT  television  is  destined  to  do  more  than 
this  for  us.  The  foundation  is  laid  for  a 
whole  new  industry — careers  for  artists;  jobs 
for  hundreds  of  engineers  and  thousands  of 
skilled  workmen  making  television  transmitters 
and  receivers;  jobs  for  thousands  more  selling 
and  servicing  this  new  product  and  providing 
the  raw  materials  required.  These  are  important 
possibilities  of  television. 

For  more  than  60  years,  General  Electric 
scientists,  engineers,  and  workmen  have 
been  finding  new  ways  for  electricity  to  serve 


the  public — in  factory,  farm,  and  home.  The 
new  products  and  services  made  possible 
by  their  work  have  helped  to  produce  the 
steady  rise  in  the  living  standards  of  the 
American  people. 

And  right  now,  as  television  emerges  from 
the  laboratory  to  take  its  place  among  the 
accomplished  marvels  of  this  age  of  electricity, 
these  G-E  pioneers  are  once  again  creating,  not 
only  "More  Goods  for  More  People  at  Less 
Cost,"  but  also  MORE  AND  BETTER  JOBS 
AT  HIGHER  WAGES. 


G-E  research  and  engineering  have  saved  the  public  from  ten  to  one  hundred  dollars 
for  every  dollar  they  have  earned  for  General  Electric 


GENERAL  HI  ELECTRIC 


Next  Month— 


EDUCATION 


AMERICA 


TODAY'S  challenges  to  our  vast  education- 
al machinery,  the  biggest  business  in  the 
world  in  numbers,  cost,  and  influence: 

4  What  are  the  goals  of  American  educa- 
*  tion?  Are  they  adequate?  Should  we  re- 
vise them? 

With  frustrated  millions  in  other  countries 
lined  up  behind  the  dictators,  are  our 
millions  receiving  an  education  which  will  fit 
them  to  think  for  themselves  as  participating 
citizens  of  a  democracy? 

Can  we  cut  across  economic  and  racial 
barriers  and  really  provide  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  all  American  children? 
How? 

Edited  by  Beulah  Amidon,  associate  editor 
of  Survey  Graphic  in  the  field  of  education,  this 
special  number  will  include  articles  by— 

E.  C.  Lindeman  writing  on  the  goals  of 
education 

John  Chamberlain  on  our — as  yet — unregi- 
mented  millions  of  18  to  24  year  olds  out  of 
school  and  unable  to  get  jobs 

Eunice  Fuller  Barnard  on  pre-school  edu- 
cation— private  experiments  and  public  possi- 
bilities 


John  Tunis  on  new  col- 
lege experiments,  view- 
points, undertakings  which 
are  breaking  with  old  stereo 


SURVEY 


GRAPHIC 


—Special   Issue 

types,  bringing  the  colleges  closer  to  Amer- 
ican life 

Alvin  Johnson  on  adult  education  as  a 
democratic  necessity 

William  Allan  Neilson  on  teachers  and 
teacher  training — the  crux  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  education 

Farnsworth  Crowder  on  the  crossroads 
schools,  the  relative  chances  for  education  of 
the  children  of  rural  families  in  Nebraska, 
Kentucky,  and  California 

Ordway  Tead    on  freedom  in  education  - 
academic  freedom,  and  freedom  from  politics 
and  bureaucracy 

John  Palmer  Gavit  on  what  every  parent 
should  know 

Carson  Ryan  on  schools  for  tomorrow,  a 
look  at  current  trends  and  possibilities  and  a 
long  look  forward. 

As  in  all  issues  of  Survey  Graphic,  the  text  is 
supplemented  and  illuminated  with  scores  of 
photographs,  charts,  maps,  drawings. 

The  first  edition  of  our  last  special  number. 
"Calling  America,"  sold  out  two  weeks  after 
publication.  Although  we  are  nearly  doubling 
our  usual  print  order  for  this  number,  we  may 
again  underestimate  the  de- 
mand. Assure  yourself  of 
a  copy.  See  that  your  name 
appears  on  our  subscription 
list! 
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BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


The  Bell  System  cordially  invites  you  to  visit  its  exhibits  at  the  New  York   World's  Fair  anJ  the  Co/Jen  Gate  International  Exposition,  San  Francisco 
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The  Gist  of  It 


ON     THE     EVR     OF     INVESTIGATION     OF     THE 

activities  of  the  Associated  Farmers  by  the 
Senate  Civil  Liberties  Committee,  Richard  L. 
Neuberger  tells  why  this  militant  organiza- 
tion has  come  to  be  viewed  with  alarm  by 
small  farmers,  labor  unions  and  progressives 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  (Page  517).  From  his 
vantage  point  on  the  staff  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian,  Mr.  Neuberger  covers  West 
Coast  politics,  labor,  industry  and  agricul- 
ture for  The  New  York  Time!:,  and  con- 
tributes articles  to  Colliers,  The  Saturday 
E:  tiling  Post,  and  many  other  magazines. 
He  is  the  author  of  "Our  Promised  Land" 
(Macmillan;  $3),  a  popular  and  authori- 
tative interpretation  of  the  potentialities  of 
the  great  Northwest. 

IN  HIS  FIRST  Survey  Graphic  ARTICLE  SINCE 
his  appointment  last  year  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State,  A.  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  discusses 
our  credit  and  banking  problem  in  its  re- 
lation to  economic  progress  (page  522). 
His  book.  "The  Modern  Corporation  and 
Private  Property"  (with  Gardner  C.  Means) 
published  in  1932  has  been  the  source  of 
many  New  Deal  viewpoints  on  business 
and  finance.  A  member  of  the  original 
"Brain  Trust,"  he  has  been  frequently  on 
leave  from  Columbia  University,  where  he 
is  a  law  school  professor,  to  serve  as  spe- 
cial counsel  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  and  the  Railroad  Bankruptcy 
Act;  New  York  City  chamberlain,  and  a 
member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  Advisory 
Committee.  In  1918  he  filled  a  semi-diplo- 
matic post  on  the  American  Commission  to 
Negotiate  Peace  with  Germany,  and  later 
was  financial  adviser  to  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Cuba,  and  delegate  to  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of 
Peace  at  Buenos  Aires  ( 1936)  and  at  Lima 
(1938). 

THE     RESULT     OF     ONE      OF     THE      HAPPIEST 

,  combinations  of  author  and  subject  in  our 
editorial  experience  is  Fonrose  Wainwright's 
account  of  the  life  and  work  of  Caroline 
Snencer  among  the  Moros.  This  began  with 
Mrs.  Spencer's  adventure  at  Jolo  in  Survey 
G>afhic  for  August;  and  the  second  and  con- 
cluding instalment  (page  525)  spans  a  quar- 
ter century.  A  statement  on  the  Moro  Educa- 
tional Foundation  is  published  on  this  page 
at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Spencer. 

BOTH  WISCONSINITES,  CAROL  AND  CARLISLE 
Shafer  tell  the  story  of  a  Wisconsin  city 
that  refused  to  stay  down  when  knocked 
.iff  its  balance  by  hard  times  (page  532). 
Carol  Shafer  has  been  a  social  case  worker 
.  ind  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare.  Carlisle  Shafer  is  professor  of 
social  science  at  the  Stout  Institute,  Me- 
-lomonie,  Wis.,  and  writes  in  the  fields  of 
social  problems  and  history.  At  the  moment 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shafer  are  collaborating  on  a 
book  entitled  "Life,  Liberty  and  the  Pursuit 
;>f  Bread"  to  be  published  by  the  Columbia 
University  Press  this  fall. 

TO      OUR      MANY      READERS      WHO,       HAVING 

discovered  the  work  of  Otto  Neurath  in  our 
pages  seven  years  ago  and  at  all  too  infrequent 
ntervals  since  then,  often  ask,  "What's  Neu- 
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rath  doing  now?",  we  point  with  pride  to 
the  article  on  page  538.  Mr.  Kaempflfert  is 
science  editor  of  The  New  York  Times  and 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Science  Writers,  a  small  but  influential 
group  of  newspapermen  who  specialize  in 
reporting  or  commenting  on  scientific  ad- 
vances. In  September,  Knopf  is  bringing 
out  a  monumental  volume  by  Dr.  Neurath 
in  which  a  hundred  ISOTYPE  illustrations, 
reproduced  in  seven  colors,  will  form  a  part 
of  the  continuous  narrative — "Modern  Man 
in  the  Making"  ($2.95). 

SEPTEMBER  is  THE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVF.R- 
sary  of  the  birth  of  Henry  George,  the  mag- 
nificent crusader  who  inspired  such  men  as 


John  Dewey  and  George  Bernard  Shaw  and 
thousands  of  plain  men  and  women  through- 
out the  world.  It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  to 
examine  the  mark  he  has  made  upon  our 
time  as  well  as  his  own.  So  we  turned  to 
Harold  S.  Buttenheim,  well  known  authority 
on  civic  matters,  for  an  appraisal.  (Page  541.) 


The  Moro  Educational  Foundation 

IN  1914  CURTIS  J.  MAR,  AN  EDITOR  AND 
publisher,  who  had  been  associated  with 
Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter  of  New  York  in 
educational  and  philanthropic  undertakings, 
perfected  for  Bishop  Brent  a  national  or- 
(Continued  on  page  560) 
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The  shadow  cast   by  city   skyscrapers   across   the   farm  lands  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
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Who  Are  the  Associated  Farmers? 


by  RICHARD  L.  NEUBERGER 


As  the  La  Follette  Civil  Liberties  Committee  begins  its  West 
Coast  investigation  an  informed  Oregon  journalist  reports  on 
Associated  Farmers,  Inc.,  its  background,  growth  and  power  in 
three  states:  California,  Oregon  and  Washington. 


Economic  lesson  Number  1  of  the  past  twenty  years  is 
that  men  and  women  on  farms,  men  and  women  in  cities, 
are  partners. — PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  on  Labor  Day,  1938. 

NOT   SINCE   THE  "WOBBLIES"   OF   THE   I.   W.  W.  ROAMED  THE 

woodlands,  has  any  organization  in  the  Far  West  stirred 
such  savage  antagonisms  as  the  Associated  Farmers.  Al- 
ready those  antagonisms  have  had  consequences  of  na- 
tional significance.  Internecine  strife  has  been  promoted 
in  old  established  rural  groups.  On  the  Oregon  statute 
books  is  the  most  severe  anti-labor  law  ever  enacted  in 
America.  A  widening  schism  between  farm  and  urban 
voters  imperils  the  progressive  gains  which  have  been 
won  along  the  Pacific  seaboard.  Actual  violence  has  oc- 
curred in  some  communities,  with  vigilantes  pitted  against 
labor  unions.  The  malice  aroused  between  classes  may  not 
subside  for  a  generation. 

Within  the  past  year,  organized  labor  in  several  states 
has  lost  rights  gained  in  half  a  century  of  political  and 
economic  struggle.  The  technique  for  bringing  this  about 
has  been  provided  by  the  Associated  Farmers.  They  have 
demonstrated  that  labor  excesses  and  the  split  in  labor's 
ranks  can  be  made  the  basis  for  sufficient  public  resent- 
ment to  weaken  organized  labor.  Last  November  the  As- 
sociated Farmers,  capitalizing  on  a  swing  of  the  political 
pendulum  to  the  right,  put  through  a  law  in  Oregon 
which,  by  practically  forbidding  strikes  and  picketing,  re- 
duces unions  to  mere  fraternal  organizations.  This  has 
become  the  precedent  for  parallel  action  elsewhere.  Modi- 
fied versions  of  the  Oregon  law  have  been  enacted  in 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Pennsylvania.  Only  a  gover- 
nor's veto  kept  Idaho  out  of  this  category,  and  similar  bills 


have  appeared  in  the  legislatures  of  at  least  fifteen  other 
states. 

The  Associated  Farmers  are  as  important  as  a  symbol 
as  they  are  intrinsically.  They  represent  an  attempt  to  ac- 
complish two  purposes:  dividing  the  political  allegiance 
of  farm  and  city  voters;  and  convincing  large  numbers  of 
people  that  farmers  vociferously  demand  the  control  and 
suppression  of  labor  unions.  In  many  parts  of  the  Far 
West,  "rural"  organizations  are  at  work  along  this  line. 
Some  of  them  maintain  intermittent  contacts  with  the 
Associated  Farmers.  Others  follow  the  Associated  Farmers' 
methods  and  means,  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  which 
is  daubing  a  purely  rural  camouflage  on  forays  against 
the  trade  union  movement.  California,  the  periodical  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce  of  that  state,  considers  the  As- 
sociated Farmers  "the  rural  manifestation  of  farmer-em- 
ployers' efforts  to  keep  their  freedom  in  labor  matters." 
Frequently  this  alleged  defense  of  freedom  results  in  dan- 
ger to  the  liberties  of  other  people.  Associated  Farmers  in 
the  Imperial  Valley  recently  insisted  that  a  regional  di- 
rector of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  Ellis  E. 
Patterson,  the  lieutenant-governor  of  California,  not  be 
allowed  to  speak  at  the  county  fairgrounds  because  of 
their  "communistic  inclinations." 

Although  particularly  directed  at  the  CIO,  the  hostility 
of  the  Associated  Farmers  extends  to  all  bona  fide  labor 
organizations.  Neither  the  AF  of  L  nor  the  Railroad 
Brotherhoods  were  exempt  from  the  restrictions  of  the 
initiative  measures  which  the  Associated  Farmers  pushed 
in  all  three  Pacific  Coast  states  last  autumn.  A  leader  of 
the  Associated  Farmers  in  the  state  of  Washington  made 
no  qualifications  when  he  told  an  NLRB  examiner  that 
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When  strikebreakers  moved  the  lettuce  crop  in  a  typical  "factory  in  the  field"  in  California 


Wide   World 


the  methods  used  against  labor  organizations  may  be 
either  "legal  or  extra-legal."  The  same  individual  bragged 
to  a  meeting  of  Associated  Farmers,  "Just  our  intention 
and  the  formulation  (sic)  of  a  pickhandle  brigade  in  Selah 
put  the  scare  of  Christ  into  organizers  out  there."  On  some 
of  the  literature  of  the  Associated  Farmers  appears  the 
slogan:  "From  Apathy  to  Action." 

The  strategy  of  the  Associated  Farmers  is  premised  on 
the  fact  that  with  the  general  public  no  figure  is  more 
popular  than  the  man  who  grows  the  nation's  food  supply. 
He  epitomizes  qualities  highly  held:  perseverance,  thrift, 
sedulity,  temperance.  Cartoonists  portray  him  as  a  perspir- 
ing toiler  with  a  rugged  countenanced  In  a  world  in  crisis 
the  farmer  connotes  a  large  proportion  of  the  pleasant 
phases  of  life.  His  home  is  in  the  country  amidst  green 
fields.  The  lettuce  that  decorates  salads  and  the  strawber- 
ries which  pop  out  of  shortcake  are  raised  by  him.  Sel- 
dom is  he  looked  upon  as  radical  like  labor  or  greedy  like 
business.  More  than  any  other  artisan  or  worker,  the 
farmer  is  considered  the  typical  American. 

THIS    SITUATION    THE    ASSOCIATED    FARMERS    HAVE    EXPLOITED 

to  full  advantage.  By  using  the  farmer  as  an  emblem  of 
their  policies,  they  have  tried  to  impress  on  the  people  of 
the  West  that  resentment  against  labor  unions  stems 
straight  from  the  soil.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious. 
Political  deference  is  a  corollary  of  the  esteem  in  which 
the  farmer  is  held.  His  voice  is  listened  for  in  legislative 
hall  and  executive  mansion.  Voters  attempt  to  hear  it  on 
election  day.  It  is  highly  beneficial  for  any  cause  to  have — 
or  seem  to  have — a  preponderance  of  rural  support.  The 
political  potentialities  are  imaginable  if  extreme,  militant 
conservatism  along  the  Pacific  slope  seems  to  originate 
not  in  banks  and  utility  offices  and  counting  houses,  but 
out  on  the  countryside  where  apples  are  grown  and  cattle 
pastured.  The  Associated  Farmers  are  the  source  of  that 
origination.  In  Oregon,  for  example,  they,  rather  than  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  groups,  officially  and  publicly 
sponsored  the  bill  which  has  fettered  organized  labor. 

So  many  western  voters  have  been  induced  to  back  bills 
of  this  type  in  the  past  year  or  so  that  liberal  as  well  as 
labor  leaders  are  thoroughly  alarmed.  Perhaps  President 


Roosevelt  had  in  mind  the  Associated  Farmers'  persiste: 
attacks  on  labor  unions  when  he  chose  Labor  Day  of  19. 
to  declare,  "A  small  minority  is  trying  to  drive  a  wedgi 
between  the  farmers  on  one  hand  and  their  relatives  an 
logical  partners  in  the  cities  on  the  other."  Secretary  oi 
Agriculture   Wallace   has   urged   farmers   not    to   "allow 
themselves    to   be    used    as   cat's-paws    in    any   anti-labor 
front  secretly  sponsored  by  the  ultra-reactionary  industri 
interests."  The  U.S.  wage  and  hour  administrator,  El 
F.  Andrews,  recently  went  on  the  radio  to  describe  thi 
Associated  Farmers  as  "a  notorious  labor-busting  outfit  oi 
the  West  Coast,  which  is  largely  financed  by  the  chamber 
of  commerce  of  California,  big  public  utility  interests  and 
employers  opposed  to  organized  labor." 

And  as  these  words  are  written,  the  Senate  committee 
headed  by  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Jr.  has  just  been  allot* 
ted  $50,000  with  which  to  complete  an  investigation 
denials  of  civil  liberties  on  th^  Pacific  seaboard.  The  a; 
propriation  was  requested  by  President  Roosevelt  am 
advocated  by  Senators  from  states  where  the  Associated 
Farmers  have  been  active.  Lewis  Schwellenbach  of  Wash- 
ington and  Sheridan  Downey  of  California  introduced 
the  appropriation  bill,  which  had  the  support  of  the  Re- 
publican minority  leader,  Charles  L.  McNary  of  Oregon. 
The  Associated  Farmers  are  expected  to  be  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  probe.  A  cursory  survey  last  year  revealed,  ac- 
cording to  Marquis  W.  Childs  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch, that  "funds  provided  by  the  Industrial  Association 
helped  to  finance  the  Associated  Farmers."  Childs  claimed 
the  organization  was  promoting  "an  anti-union  drive  on 
the  coast."  The  Associated  Farmers  disputed  these 
charges.  Now,  fortunately,  there  will  be  a  complete  and 
thorough  investigation. 

Senator  La  Follette's  committee  will  discover  that  al- 
though the  Associated  Farmers  have  won  their  major  vic- 
tory to  date  in  Oregon,  they  had  their  genesis  in  Califor- 
nia and  are  a  product  of  that  state's  complex  agricultural 
economy.  Wage  earners  on-  the  great  industrialized  farms 
have  long  been  restless  over  low  wages,  seasonality,  bad 
housing.  For  decades  there  have  been  attempts  at  organi- 
zation and  flare-ups  of  violence.  Perhaps  Section  7-a  of 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  was  the  incipient 
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incident  of  the  present  movement:  it  stirred  laborers  in 
the  field  as  well  as  factory  to  a  consciousness  of  their  col- 
lective force.  In  the  autumn  of  1933  more  than  15,000 
cotton  pickers  went  on  strike  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
A  few  months  later,  farm  hands  and  migratory  workers 
were  trudging  picket  lines  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  many 
miles  to  the  south.  Some  of  these  men  and  women  had 
been  earning  less  than  75  cents  a  day.  A  federal  commis- 
sion found  them  living  in  "filth,  squalor  and  an  entire 
absence  of  sanitation."  Farm  workers  began  organizing 
in  other  parts  of  California.  Strikes  coincided  with  har- 
vest time. 

The  employers  of  farm  labor  were  jittery.  In  numerous 
instances  the  employers  were  powerful  corporate  and 
financial  interests;  farming  is  big  business  in  California. 
And  in  this  big  business  something  new  had  happened. 
In  a  state  that  produces  more  than  a  third  of  all  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  consumed  in  the  nation,  fortunes  had  been 
made  paying  pickers  12  cents  an  hour.  The  whole  set-up 
was  geared  to  a  peon  wage  scale.  Now  people  heretofore 
regarded  as  virtual  serfs  had  rebelled.  Of  thirty-seven 
agricultural  strikes  which  took  place  in  California  in  1933, 
at  least  twenty-nine  resulted  in  pay  increases  for  the  work- 
ers. The  wage  in  some  localities  was  boosted  to  25  cents 
for  an  hour's  labor  in  the  orchards. 

Other  changes  were  occurring  in  California.  Along  the 
waterfront  the  longshoremen  had  formed  a  strong  union. 
Already  their  leader  had  put  his  name  in  the  headlines, 
and  the  state  was  reading  for  the  first  time  about  Harry 
Bridges.  The  abandonment  of  submarginal  farms  in  the 
Middlewest  also  was  in  the  news.  Toward  the  sunset  clat- 
tered the  vanguard  of  thousands  of  nomads  from  the 
seared  and  blown  Dust  Bowl.  These  people  had  been 
ranchers  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas  and  the  Dakotas.  They 
could  not  be  kicked  around  like  wandering  Mexican  pick- 
ers who  would  docilely  drink  water  out  of  irrigation 
canals  and  sleep  in  tar-paper  shanties.  They  were  accus- 
tomed to  independence.  In  tourist  camps  all  over  the  state 
they  bolstered  the  courage  of  the  agricultural  laborers.  It 
was  the  heyday  of  the  New  Deal.  Upton  Sinclair  had 
started  the  EPIC  campaign  which  was,  to  make  him  Dem- 
ocratic nominee  for  governor.  In  a  Long  Beach  real  estate 
office,  an  elderly  physician  named  Townsend  talked  about 
pensions  of  $200  a  month. 

In  this  atmosphere  the  Associated  Farmers  were  incor- 
porated in  May  of  1934.  Groups  long  absolute  in  Califor- 


nia feared  their  sovereignty  was  jeopardized.  They  got 
ready  to  confront  the  menace  on  every  sector,  whether  the 
foe  consisted  of  old  people  clamoring  for  pensions,  an 
idealist  running  for  governor  or 'farm  labor  demanding 
more  pay.  "The  forces  which  threaten  business  stability 
in  California,"  warned  the  chamber  of  commerce,  "must 
be  met  with  concerted,  aggressive  action  if  business  is  to 
survive."  What  was  needed,  said  the  chamber,  was  "A 
United  Front  for  California."  The  Associated  Farmers 
comprised  the  rural  phase  of  the  mobilization. 

AFTER  THE  SERIES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  STRIKES  IN  1933,  THE 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  the  chamber  of  commerce 
had  recommended  a  permanent  group  to  conduct  "a  cam- 
paign of  education  and  assistance  in  the  farming  areas." 
Sporadic  organization  work  went  on  for  several  months 
before  the  Associated  Farmers  were  formally  established. 
Much  of  this  early  effort  had  been  concentrated  in  the 
Imperial  Valley.  The  chairman  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Associated  Farmers  was  Parker  Frisselle  of  Fresno,  a  di- 
rector of-  the  California  chamber  of  commerce.  The  per- 
sonnel seemed  more  distinguished  for  animosity  toward 
labor  unions  than  for  affinity  to  farmers.  In  the  salient 
position  of  executive  secretary  was  no  specialist  on  agri- 
culture, but  Guernsey  Fraser,  an  American  Legion  official 
conspicuous  for  condemnation  of  purported  radicals.  The 
Associated  Farmers  got  under  way  with  financial  con- 
tributions from  important  utility  corporations:  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  Santa  Fe  and  Union  Pacific  railroads  and  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company.  The  welfare  of  the 
farmer  was  discussed,  although  so  far  as  the  policies  of 
the  new  organization  were  concerned,  that  welfare  ap- 
peared to  be  exclusively  a  question  of  resisting  the  union- 
ization of  farm  workers.  The  reason  given  for  setting  up 
the  Associated  Farmers  was  that  "the  labor  controversies 
in  the  farming  areas  had  been  fomented  by  communists 
as  a  definite  part  of  Moscow's  program  to  change  the  form 
of  government  in  California." 

The  Associated  Farmers  had  early  opportunities  to  dem- 
onstrate their  effectiveness.  Strikes  continued  and  the 
organization  fought  them  grimly.  Once  in  a  while  the 
Associated  Farmers  stayed  in  the  background.  More  often 
they  moved  to  the  front  of  the  anti-labor  procession.  They 
were  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  great  agricultural 
strike  at  Salinas  in  1936,  where  a  large  proportion  of  the 
country's  lettuce  is  grown.  Local  peace  officers  were  ad- 
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In  the  elections  of  1938  the 
Associated  Farmers  were  a 
potent  force,  as  labor  and  em- 
ployers took  their  battle  to 
the  political  arena.  Right: 
Philip  Bancroft,  business  man 
and  substantial  farmer,  vice- 
president  of  Associated  Farm- 
ers of  California,  who  ran 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  —  and 
lost,  to  Sheridan  Downey. 
Left:  H.  L.  Shoemaker  of 
Hood  River,  Oregon,  presi- 
dent of  the  Associated  Farm- 
ers of  Oregon,  whose  organ- 
ization led  the  fight  for 
referendum  No.  316,  regulat- 
ing labor  unions,  —  and  won. 
(In  California  a  similar  regu- 
latory measure  was  defeated.) 
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vised  by  prominent  Associated  Farmers,  who  took  rooms 
in  a  downtown  hotel.  Male  residents  were  mobilized  to 
defend  law  and  order.  Numerous  Associated  Farmers  be- 
came special  deputies.  Vigilantes  marched  against  the  Cen- 
tral Labor  Council.  The  editor  of  a  conservative  newspa- 
per, Paul  Smith  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  went  to 
the  scene  of  the  strike  and  wrote  an  article  called  "It  Did 
Happen  in  Salinas." 

Success  brought  about  further  demands  for  the  services 
of  the  Associated  Farmers.  Not  long  after  the  Salinas  epi- 
sode, Colonel  Walter  E.  Garrison,  then  the  Associated 
Farmers'  president,  assumed  leadership  at  Stockton  in 
the  combating  of  a  strike  by  the  AF  of  L  Cannery  Work- 
ers' Union.  More  than  one  hundred  tear-gas  bombs  were 
thrown  at  the  picket  line.  Fifty  strikers  were  injured. 
Opposition  to  the  strike  was  depicted  as  emanating  from 
"outraged  farmers,"  despite  the  fact  that  the  strike  was 
directed  against  such  "outraged  farmers"  as  the  Stockton 
Food  Products  Company  and  other  processors.  In  his  re- 
cent book,  "Factories  in  the  Field,"  Carey  McWilliams  de- 
clares, "Stockton,  like  Salinas,  was  a  milepost  in  the  march 
of  the  Associated  Farmers  to  crush  union  labor  in  the 
fields  and  packing  plants."  Mr.  McWilliams  is  now  Cali- 
fornia commissioner  of  immigration  and  housing. 

THE    FIELDS    AND    PACKING    PLANTS    WHERE    THE    ASSOCIATED 

Farmers  have  battled  the  unions  are  part  of  America's 
most  fabulous  agricultural  empire.  Farming  in  California 
does  not  primarily  involve  the  individual  rancher  who 
tills  a  half  section  to  keep  his  family  in  food  and  cloth- 
ing. The  Golden  State  is  a  land  of  corporation  farming. 
Ranches  almost  as  vast  as  counties  are  controlled  by  ab- 
sentee owners.  Ten  percent  of  the  farms  of  California 
produce  53  percent  of  the  total  value  of  the  state's  agri- 
cultural products.  Two  percent  of  the  farms  have  25 
percent  of  the  acreage.  Of  all  the  farms  in  the  nation  with 
a  crop  worth  more  than  $30,000  annually,  36  percent  are 
in  California.  The  state  contains  44  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's large  scale  general  farms  and  60  percent  of  the  large 
scale  fruit  farms. 

These  farms,  so  expansive  they  are  marked  off  by  hori- 
zons rather  than  fence  posts,  frequently  earn  rich  profits. 
In  1936  dividends  on  the  preferred  and  common  stock  of 
the  California  Packing  Corporation,  which  hires  35,000 
men  and  women  at  seasonal  employment  in  the  fields, 
were  $2,059,256.  The  lush  valleys  of  the  state  are  the  source 
of  more  wealth  than  the  gold-pocketed  Sierras  that  first 
drew  the  pioneers  westward.  In  California  the  cash  in- 
come per  farm  is  triple  the  national  average.  The  Asso- 
ciated Farmers  have  been  concerned  in  protecting  this 
income  from  the  raids  of  farm  laborers.  Professor  Paul 
Taylor  of  the  University  of  California  has  indicated  that 
some  of  these  raids  may  not  be  without  economic  justi- 
fication; he  estimates  the  yearly  wage  of  the  typical  mi- 
gratory worker  at  approximately  $375.  Malnutrition  is 
often  an  occupational  disease  among  these  people. 

As  the  Associated  Farmers  increased  the  zeal  and  effi- 
ciency with  which  they  assailed  the  strikes  of  agricultural 
labor,  their  realm  was  extended  both  geographically  and 
politically.  Late  in  1937  units  of  the  movement  were 
formed  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  a  Pacific  Coast 
convention  took  place  at  San  Jose.  Colonel  Garrison  and 
others  corresponded  with  men  of  similar  ideas  in  Ne- 
vada, Arizona,  Minnesota  and  elsewhere.  Inquiries  were 
received  from  practically  every  state.  All  this  time  the 


Associated  Farmers  were  also  expanding  in  scope.  No 
longer  did  they  confine  themselves  to  repulsing  the  de- 
mands of  farm  workers.  They  began  vehement  criticism 
of  the  NLRB,  the  La  Follette  committee,  compulsory 
health  insurance,  the  wage  and  hour  administration,  the 
AF  of  L  and  the  CIO.  John  Steinbeck  was  accused  of 
being  in  hiding.  The  deportation  of  Harry  Bridges  was 
urged  so  strenuously  that  at  the  recent  hearing  on  Angel 
Island,  Dean  James  M.  Landis  took  cognizance  of  the 
Associated  Farmers  as  an  interested  party  to  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

FEW    RECOGNIZED    AUTHORITIES    ON    AGRICULTURE    EVER    HAVE 

been  connected  or  identified  with  the  Associated  Farm- 
ers. The  group  keeps  scant  records  on  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, rural  electrification,  county  roads  and  other  prob- 
lems vital  to  the  rank  and  file  farmer.  However,  there  is 
an  elaborate  card  index  file  on  alleged  radicals  and  for  a 
time  the  payroll  of  the  organization  was  decorated  with 
the  presence  of  Harper  Knowles,  an  official  of  a  San 
Francisco  stone  and  granite  company  who  claims  to  be  an 
expert  on  subversive  happenings.  At  the  Bridges  hearing, 
Knowles  admitted  exchanging  information  with  business 
and  industrial  leaders.  Before  the  Dies  committee,  this 
employe  of  the  Associated  Farmers  denounced  Culbert 
L.  Olson,  now  governor  of  California,  as  a  communist 
sympathizer. 

All  these  developments,  unimportant  alone,  attain  sig- 
nificance when  it  is  considered  that  the  Associated  Farm- 
ers not  only  are  looked  upon  by  many  people  as  a  100% 
farm  organization,  but  that  their  tactics  have  been  copied 
in  the  state  and  nation.  California  is  full  of  high  sounding 
groups  principally  interested  in  thwarting  the  aims  of  or- 
ganized labor.  There  is  Southern  Californians,  Inc.,  for 
example,  which  George  Creel  calls  a  "fund  raising  agency 
for  the  'industrial  freedom'  fight."  The  Women  of  the 
Pacific  are  also  active.  Theirs  is  the  "Housewives'  Cru- 
sade." The  Women  of  the  Pacific  announce  that  their 
"sole  purpose  is  to  keep  southern  California  clear  of  the 
labor  rackets."  To  accomplish  this,  they  would  incorpo- 
rate and  restrict  unions.  But  such  a  program  has  been 
promoted  most  successfully  by  the  Associated  Farmers. 
They  are  a  real  force  in  the  West.  Last  year  their  vice- 
president,  Philip  Bancroft,  polled  more  than  a  million 
votes  for  the  United  States  Senate,  losing  to  Sheridan' 
Downey— 1,080,000  to  1,325,000.  California  labor  leaders! 
think  that  was  a  close  call. 

Today  the  Associated  Farmers  have  about  30,000  mem- 
bers in  California.  The  membership  fee  is  one  dollar  a 
year,  plus  an  additional  dollar  for  each  $1000  paid  in 
wages  to  farm  workers.  Sometimes  the  fee  is  computed 
on  the  basis  of  one  cent  for  every  ton  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables a  farm  ships.  Headquarters  of  the  Associated 
Farmers  are  in  the  Russ  Building,  near  the  center  of  San 
Francisco's  business  and  financial  district.  This  is  a  long 
way  from  the  smell  of  sod.  Not  many  people  who  enter 
the  Russ  Building  push  a  plow  or  pitch  hay.  Practically 
all  the  biggest  corporation  farms  have  joined  the  organi- 
zation. So  have  a  lot  of  processors  and  packers.  The  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  has  just  brought  a  joint 
complaint  against  the  Associated  Farmers  of  Kings  Coun- 
ty and  the  J.  G.  Boswell  Company,  distributors  of  cotton 
and  cotton  by-products. 

But  some  genuine  small  farmers  are  members  of  the 
Associated  Farmers,  too.  One  reason  is  the  heavy  depreda- 
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Carey  McWilliams 


Harris  &  Ewing 
Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Jr. 


John    Steinbeck 


These  three  men  may  profoundly  affect  the  future  of  agricultural  labor  on  the  West  Coast.  Steinbeck's  "Grapes  of  Wrath"  has  made 
millions  of  people  care  about  the  people  who  follow  the  crops.  "Factories  in  the  Field,"  by  California's  commissioner  of  immigra- 
tion and  housing,  Carey  McWilliams,  has  documented  the  working  and  living  conditions  in  a  large  section  of  the  state's  industrialized, 
seasonal  agriculture.  The  La  Follette  committee  is  now  preparing  to  conduct  hearings  on  the  Associated  Farmers  in  the  early  fall 


ion  labor  unions  in  the  Far  West  have  committed  in 
ecent  years.  Another  is  the  fact  that  increased  payrolls 
requently  weigh  most  oppressively  on  the  modest-sized 
arms,  which  face  glutted  markets  with  little  reserve 
apital.  And  because  I.  W.  W.'s  in  the  earlier  days  and 
iie  communists  recently  were  undoubtedly  active  in  the 
armation  of  some  of  the  agricultural  unions,  fear  and 
nxiety  have  been  instilled  in  numerous  farmers;  this 
"ight  will  not  quickly  subside. 

UNDOUBTEDLY  GOVERNOR  OLSON  WAS  REFERRING  TO  THE 
jinall  ranchers  who  belong  to  the  Associated  Farmers  in  a 
lidio  speech  several  months  ago:  "The  farmers  of  Cali- 
krnia  should  analyze  their  own  farm  organizations,  both 
lal  and  pseudo,  and  their  own  farm  leaders,  real  and 
sieged,  and  find  out  with  whom  they  associate,  and  whom 
ley  really  represent." 

1  As  further  investigation  by  Senator  La  Follette's  com- 
littee  impends,  contradictions  become  more  evident  in 
le  behavior  of  the  Associated  Farmers.  "We  have  never 
kcepted  a  cent  from  anyone  not  a  farmer,"  a  spokesman 
Ir  the  group  told  a  California  legislative  hearing.  Yet 
parold  Pomeroy,  the  organization's  new  executive  secre- 
py,  frankly  admits,  "Twenty-five  percent  of  our  funds 
erne  from  industrial  interests  allied  with  agriculture." 
l/er  a  period  of  four  years,  this  "farm"  group  got  $6025 
pm  the  Southern  Pacific. 

fPomeroy  implies  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the  Associated 
|f  rmers  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  but  a  leader  of  the 
(*.sociated  Farmers  of  Washington  informed  an  NLRB 
eaminer  that  his  unit  was  definitely  affiliated  with  the 
/.sociated  Farmers  of  California.  Despite  Pomeroy 's  in- 
f'ence  that  he  knows  nothing  about  the  Associated 
Frmers  in  adjacent  states,  the  monthly  bulletin  he  helps 
ti  edit  snapped,  "We  happen  to  know  that  such  is  not 
tt  case,"  when  the  Associated  Farmers  of  Oregon  were 
aaised  of  being  a  camouflage  for  industry.  And  on  the 
Bor  of  the  Russ  Building  offices,  as  of  the  end  of  July, 
•peared  the  twin  legend  "Associated  Farmers  of  Cali- 
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fornia"  and  "Associated  Farmers  of  the  Pacific  Coast." 
Faith  in  democracy  is  constantly  affirmed  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Farmers.  Colonel  Garrison,  now  on  the  executive 
committee  and  for  a  considerable  time  their  president, 
insists  Americanism  is  his  paramount  interest.  Yet  in  a 
letter  made  public  by  the  Dies  Committee,  George  Death- 
erage  of  the  notorious  Knights  of  the  White  Camelia 
proposed  that  General  Moseley  lead  a  National  movement 
which  would  include,  among  others,  "Garrison  of  the 
Associated  Farmers — in  all,  men  who  are  heads  of  large 
groups  on  our  side  of  the  fence."  Carey  McWilliams 
charges  that  the  Associated  Farmers  have  frequently  spon- 
sored speeches  in  rural  districts  by  anti-Semites.  The  As- 
sociated Farmers  are  now  pushing  the  harsh  anti-alien 
legislation  which  has  been  disapproved  by  a  large  section 
of  the  conservative  press,  including  the  Herald  Tribune 
of  New  York. 

LAST  AUTUMN   THE  ASSOCIATED   FARMERS   TOOK  ON   A   MORE 

significant  as  well  as  a  more  ominous  aspect.  In  Oregon 
and  Washington  they  promoted — and  in  California  they 
helped  to  promote — laws  pointing  to  the  annihilation  of 
the  trade  union  movement  in  the  Far  West.  No  such 
severe  anti-labor  statutes  ever  had  been  enacted  before  in 
the  United  States.  They  were  proposed  as  initiative  meas- 
ures. One  of  those  measures  was  overwhelmingly  adopted 
in  Oregon.  Another  was  defeated  in  Washington  by  a 
slender  margin.  The  third  failed  in  California  by  a  more 
decisive  majority.*  The  Associated  Farmers  may  try  again 
in  the  two  states  in  which  they  were  beaten,  particularly 
if  the  AF  of  L  and  CIO  are  still  at  war  next  year.  Al- 
ready they  have  asked  the  Washington  legislature  to 
consider  the  bill  the  voters  (Continued  on  page  555) 

*  The  anti-labor  intiatiyc  passed  in  Oregon,  197,000  votes  to  147,500. 
The  initiatives  in  Washington  and  California  were  defeated  256,000  to 
236,000,  and  1,365,000  to  985,000  respectively.  Jurisdictional  warfare  be- 
tween the  A  F  of  L  and  CIO  was  more  violent  and  widespread  in  Oregon 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  West.  California  had  the  largest  proportionate 
labor  movement  of  all  three  Pacific  Coast  states.  There  also  may  be  some 
significance  in  the  fact  that  44  percent  of  the  people  of  California  live  in 
cities  with  more  than  75,000  population,  37  percent  of  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington and  only  31  percent  <;f  the  people  of  Oregon. 
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Will  the  Banks  Meet  the  Challenge? 


IDLE  MONEY,  IDLE  MEN  —  AND  THE  U.S.  MARKET 


by  A.  A.  BERLE,  JR. 


Can  our  banking  system  take  hold  where  government  lending  leaves 
off?  Yes,  says  Mr.  Berle,  if  bankers  are  willing  to  pioneer  in  financia 
methods  for  providing  us  with  some  of  the  plenty  within  our  reach; 
and  he  suggests  some  specific  fields  for  an  early  start. 


A  GOOD  PART  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TODAY    IS  RE-STUDYING 

its  economic  lesson.  Particularly,  we  are  re-studying  the 
difficult  field  of  banking,  credit  and  money.  We  are  right 
in  doing  this;  for  two  obstinate  economic  facts  stand  like 
cliffs  in  American  life.  You  see  them  at  every  turn;  diey 
are  silent,  unshaken  arguments  in  every  discussion. 

The  first  of  these  facts  is  that  we  moved,  a  decade  ago, 
from  what  is  loosely  called  "the  economy  of  scarcity," 
into  what  is  frequently  called  "the  economy  of  abund- 
ance." These  phrases  merely  conceal  a  simple  fact.  Up  to 
a  relatively  short  time  ago,  the  country  as  a  whole  did  not 
produce  easily  and  without  strain  enough  goods  to  take 
care  of  the  demanded  consumption.  There  was,  conse- 
quently, always  room  for  the  starting  of  new  businesses, 
which  would  produce  more  goods,  and  an  apparently 
indefinite  field  for  new  sources  of  supply.  Some  time 
recently,  probably  in  the  decade  between  1920  and  1930, 
we  crossed  the  Great  Divide.  The  combination  of  more 
machinery,  more  electric  power,  more  efficient  methods, 
more  factories  and  plants,  suddenly  put  us  in  a  position 
where,  if  we  ran  at  or  near  full  speed,  we  would  be 
producing  more  of  the  things  people  demanded  than 
would  satisfy  their  desires.  At  least,  we  could  produce 
more  than  would  satisfy  their  needs  as  represented  by  the 
effective  demand — which  is  the  economist's  jargon  for 
saying  that  we  could  make  more  things  than  our  people 
had  money  to  buy. 

The  second  fact  has  a  grimmer  aspect.  For  roughly 
eleven  years  (the  condition  seems  to  have  begun  in  1928, 
though  it  became  apparent  only  in  1929),  we  were  unable 
to  take  the  plain  supply  of  goods  and  services  which  we 
could  produce,  or  had  produced,  or  were  ready  to  produce, 
to  the  people  who  needed  them.  Year  by  year,  greater 
areas  of  need  developed  and  the  people  in  want  looked 
helplessly  at  greater  and  greater  supplies  of  goods  which 
they  could  not  get,  or  facilities  for  producing  things 
which  diey  wanted  and  did  not  have.  We  had  literally 
millions  of  people  under-clothed,  who  had  to  look  at  huge 
supplies  of  idle  cotton  in  warehouses  and  half  idle  textile 
plants.  Illustration  could  be  multiplied,  but  there  is  no 
point  in  it. 

These  two  jagged  peaks  sticking  out  of  our  American 
plain  present  a  singularly  challenging  outline.  You  can 
reasonably  ask  a  people  to  accept  hardship  when  there  is 
not  enough  to  go  round.  But  you  cannot  indefinitely  ask 
any  considerable  number  of  Americans  to  accept  pre- 
carious poverty  and  at  the  same  time  look  at  great  sup- 
plies, actual  or  potential,  so  to  speak  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street.  Someone  is  bound  to  say  that  there  is  something 
wrong  here;  that  a  sane  economic  system  ought  to  be 
able  to  develop  ways  and  means  for  getting  the  goods 
over  there  to  the  need  over  here;  and  to  do  so  without 
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violating  the  general  oudine  of  American  democracy 
the   process.   Once   that   question   is   asked — and   pretty 
much  everyone  is  asking  it — no  axiom  of  economics  can 
be  taken  for  granted.  Until  the  answer  is  found,  ever 
theory,    however    sanctified    by    time,    academics,    and 
respectable  opinion,  is  open  for  re-study.  The  particula 
subject  of  this  article  is  that  certain  classic  ideas  in  our 
banking  and  credit  system  must  now  come  up  for  exam- 
ination.  I    think    that    when   the  examination    paper 
handed  in  and  is  marked,  we  may  find  that  we  can  do 
good  many  things  which  have  not  yet  been  done;  that 
we  can  take  a  good  many  more  goods  and  services  fron 
one  side  of  the  road,  where  they  are,  to  the  other  side 
where  they  are  needed;  that,  in  a  word,  we  can  very  con- 
siderably   increase    the    useful    work    of    a    democratic 
economy. 

Before  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committ 
recently  (the  newspapers  call  it  the  "Monopoly  Investiga- 
tion"), the  writer  endeavored  to  state  the  proposition  in 
two  sentences:  "The  financial  system,  in  the  face  of  great 
need  and  adequate  elements  of  supply,  was  unable 
take  the  supply,  organize  it  into  production,  and  carry  it 
to  the  known  need.  So  long  as  this  fact  continues,  the  case 
in  favor  of  the  existing  financial  system  remains  unproved 
and  unconvincing." 


What  All  Americans  Need 
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IT  MAY  SEEM  CURIOUS  TO  COMMENCE  DISCUSSION  OF  MO] 

and  credit  and  banking  by  leaving  those  subjects  entirely 
on  one  side,  and  discussing  the  nature  of  human  need, 
instead.  Yet  that  is  where  I  suggest  that  we  begin.  The 
scientific  reason  for  this  is,  of  course,  terribly  simple: 
money,  credit,  banking  and  finance  are  not  ends  in  them- 
selves. They  are  merely  a  means  to  an  end;  and  the  end 
is,  ultimately,  the  satisfaction  of  human  desires  and 
human  needs.  This  is  what  a  financial  system  is  all  about 
For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  we  may  divide  die 
unsatisfied  needs  of  the  United  States  into  two  great 
classes.  There  are  the  needs  of  people  who  cannot  con- 
tribute to  production — that  is,  who  cannot  work,  or 
least  can  do  so  only  to  an  extremely  limited  extent, 
claims  of  the  people  in  this  situation  arise  either  out 
ordinary  and  decent  human  kindness  because  of  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  people  involved;  or,  in  an  infinitely  larger 
range  of  cases,  out  of  a  claim  on  decent  social  justice 
because  diey  have  already  given  to  society  everything 
they  could  and  are  entitled  to  be  taken  care  of.  Victims  of 
misfortune  such  as  disease  or  injury  cannot,  for  a  time  at 
least,  join  in  the  work  of  the  country,  and  ordinary 
humanity  demands  that  they  be  taken  care  of  until  they 
can.  The  steadily  growing  group  of  old  people  whose 
lives  have  been  lengthened  by  preventive  medicine  but 
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whose  working  days  are  over  have  a  claim  on  the  justice 
of  the  community,  which  took  whatever  they  could  give 
while  they  could  give  it,  and  therefore  is  obligated  to 
see  that  they  live  out  their  declining  years  in  peace  and 
reasonable  comfort.  We  may  take  these  as  typical  of  the 
needs  of  a  non-contributing  group.  The  other  great 
branch  of  needs  arises  from  the  fact  that  great  numbers 
of  people  who  are  quite  able  to  contribute  and  quite 
willing  to  do  so  find  no  opportunity  to  get  their  muscles 
or  their  brains  or  their  skill  into  action.  They  are  quite 
prepared  to  take  part  in  the  process  of  producing  goods 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street  and  of  carrying  them  to  this 
side;  but  they  are  told  that  it  cannot  be  done.  This  in  its 
way  is  less  dramatic  but  more  tragic  than  the  other  situa- 
tion, for  misfortune  and  old  age  are  at  least  parts  of  a 
normal  and  understandable  human  experience;  whereas 
the  human  mind  declines  to  accept  blank  frustration  as 
anything  except  stupid  and  irrational. 

With  equal  brevity  you  may  turn  from  the  people  who 
are  in  need,  to  the  kind  of  things  which  are  needed. 
Here  there  is  no  swift  description  which  will  serve; 
because  things  "needed"  go  not  by  absolute  standards,  but 
by  something  that  goes  on  in  people's  heads.  From  a 
coolie  standard  of  desire,  a  coolie  ration  of  rice  and  a 
few  rags  will  satisfy  need;  to  an  American,  the  things 
"needed"  include  the  materials  for  a  life  of  at  least  a 

:  degree  of  self-respect,  including  a  measure  of  aesthetic 
satisfaction.  We  try,  consciously,  to  educate  our  people  so 
that  they  will  "need"  more  things  to  satisfy  them,  taking 
in  a  whole  range  from  reasonable  diet  to  reasonable 

;  access  to  good  music.  To  the  extent  we  do  this,  we  con- 
sider we  have  made  progress  in  civilization.  In  conse- 

.,  quence,  I  am  going  to  short-cut  a  huge  and  possible 
quibble  about  the  word  "need"  and  assume  here  that 
the  things  needed  are  the  goods  and  services  appropriate 
to  at  least  a  decent  American  home,  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
Every  man,  of  course,  has  his  own  idea  about  what  he 

'  would  like  for  a  simple  but  decent  American  home;  yet 
you  will  find  that  while  each  idea  differed,  they  did  aver- 
age out.  In  any  case,  we  are  so  many  miles  from  even 
remotely  satisfying  that  standard,  that  we  can  leave  out 
quarrels  about  taste  until  after  we  have  satisfied  the  sub- 
stantials:  which  may  be  taken  to  be  a  decent  amount  of 

I  food,  a  decent  place  to  live  in,  a  decent  minimum  of 
rlothing,  a  decent  set  of  health  and  other  public  services, 

.land  at  least  a  bowing  access  to  the  cultural  facilities  of 
,  he  country  through  schools,  libraries,  art  galleries,  parks, 
I  -adio  programs,  and  so  forth. 

The  Problem  of  Idleness 

J'-IAVING  GOT  THAT  FAR,  WE  PROCEED  TO  THE  NEXT  ELEMEN- 

I  ary  job  of  a  democratic  economy,  which  is  to  satsify  all 

|  if  these  presently  unsatisfied  needs,  because  they  have  to 

lie  satisfied,  either  as  a  matter  of  humanity  or  as  a  matter 

•  if  justice,  or  both.  At  the  same  time  the  system  must 

nake  it  possible — indeed  must  require — that  all  of  the 

icedy  who  can  contribute  shall  have  the  opportunity  to 

!o  so,  and  shall  feel  the  obligation  to  do  so.  To  the  extent 

hat  this  finance  and  credit  and  monetary  system  has 

nything  to  do  with  that,  it  must  be  adapted  to  that  end. 

~echnically,  it  is  probably  possible  to  supply  most  of  the 

eedy  and  most  of  the  needs,  even  though  a  considerable 

art  of  the  American  public  is  left  in  dead  idleness.  But 

o  man  yet  has  been  happy  without  working,  without 

intributing,  without  feeling  that  he  is  a  part  of  civiliza- 
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tion.  Now  membership  in  a  family  or  a  club,  or  a  group, 
or  a  nation,  or  even  the  human  race,  comes  not  from 
drawing  things  out  but  from  putting  things  in.  It  comes 
from  contributing,  rather  than  from  drawing  unearned 
benefits.  You  can  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  from  any  man 
who  has  ever  been  on  a  "dole" — who  had  drawn  out, 
without  being  allowed  to  contribute.  Perhaps  some 
psychologist  can  tell  us  the  reason  for  it.  But  I  doubt  if 
anyone  will  dispute  the  fact. 

So  now  the  outlines  of  the  problem  begin  to  emerge. 
We  must  produce;  which  means,  if  we  are  going  to 
satisfy  the  needy  and  the  needs,  that  we  must  very  much 
increase  our  present  production.  In  doing  so,  we  must 
use  the  contributions  of  work,  energy  and  skill  from 
practically  everybody,  except  those  who  are  unable  to 
contribute  because  of  infancy,  physical  impairment,  or 
old  age.  The  question  is  how  this  job  is  to  be  done. 

Private  Initiative's  Job 

UP    TO    THE    TIME    WHEN    WE    CROSSED    THE    GREAT    DlVIDE 

between  a  scarcity  economy  and  that  ghastly  paradox,  the 
"economy  of  abundance,"  a  fixed  system  known  as  "pri- 
vate initiative"  had  been  trusted  to  do,  substantially,  the 
whole  job.  What  is  more  to  the  point,  the  system  had, 
substantially,  done  the  job.  This  does  not  mean  that  all 
the  work  of  the  country  was  done  by  private  initiative. 
That  never  was  true;  and  cannot  be  true,  in  a  modern 
state.  At  least  a  tenth  of  the  activities  and  actual  wealth 
of  the  country  has  at  all  recent  times  been  carried  on  and 
owned  by  some  part  of  government,  federal,  state  or  local. 
Roads,  police  stations,  bridges,  public  hospitals,  public 
parks,  sewers,  harbors,  etc.,  are  a  very  large  part  of  this 
process  we  call  production;  and  these  have  been  tradi- 
tionally and  increasingly,  matters  of  public  and  not  pri- 
vate initiative.  Sometimes  there  was  a  huge  struggle  as  to 
whether  a  particular  job  ought  to  be  carried  on  by  "pri- 
vate initiative"  or  by  "public  ownership."  The  political 
racket  kicked  up  when  cities,  in  general,  decided  to  own 
their  own  water  systems  instead  of  relying  on  private 
water  utility  companies,  was  very  much  like  the  row  over 
public  power  today;  and  changing  conditions  from  time 
to  time  suggest  that  some  particular  part  of  production 
belongs  in  public  instead  of  private  hands,  or  vice  versa. 
But  in  general  the  theory  of  private  initiative  has  been 
pursued. 

For  that  matter,  it  still  is  and  must  be  the  principal 
reliance  in  a  democratic  economy.  Production  is  a  whole 
spectrum  of  activities,  running  all  the  way  from  extreme 
individual  tasks,  such  as  writing  music  or  plays  (which 
no  government  ever  yet  did,  or  will  do,  with  even  a 
fighting  chance  of  doing  it  well)  to  providing  a  public 
health  system — which  no  private  operator  could  even 
think  of  undertaking.  In  between,  there  is  the  whole 
gamut  of  large  scale,  middle  scale  and  small  scale  opera- 
tions of  every  known  class  and  description  which  satisfy 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  individual  choices,  tastes, 
desires  and  needs,  all  of  which  have  their  place  in  a 
democratic  economy.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  noticed  that 
the  chief  difference  between  a  democratic  and  a  totali- 
tarian economy,  whether  communist  or  fascist,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  in  the  latter,  the  state  as  central  authority  makes 
the  choices — tells  people  not  to  try  to  get  what  they  want, 
but  to  accept  what  the  state  thinks  they  ought  to  want. 
Because  we  never  wish  to  get  into  this  latter  jam,  our 
whole  attempt  is  to  push  back  as  much  of  the  process  as 
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we  can  on  private  operation  and  private  initiative,  relying 
on  the  system  to  balance  itself  out. 

And  yet,  as  time  goes  on,  great  bodies  of  needs  arise 
which  private  initiative  has  not  satisfied.  The  classic 
example  in  the  United  States  is,  of  course,  housing.  We 
know  that  a  good  half  of  our  population  are  badly 
housed;  nearly  a  third  of  them  live  in  shelters  which  by 
no  possibility  match  up  to  the  standard  even  of  our 
mythical  "decent,  simple  American  home."  We  know,  for 
example,  that  private  initiative  today  can  build  houses 
only  for  that  group  which  lives  in  the  relatively  high 
income  brackets — for  the  economic  top  20  percent  of  the 
population.  We  know,  too,  that  in  low  cost  housing  and 
slum  clearance  private  initiative  has  simply  signed  off. 
It  knows  it  cannot  do  the  job;  and  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
(save  for  a  few  groups  which  make  a  business  of  buying 
and  rack-renting  outworn  tenement  houses)  has  got  over 
resenting  attempts  by  anyone  else  to  try  it. 

By  this  time  the  direction  of  at  least  an  attack  on  this 
huge  problem  of  unfilled  need  in  the  presence  of  produc- 
tion begins  to  appear.  Somewhere,  somehow,  we  must 
find  ways  and  means  by  which  the  process  of  production 
can  be  applied  to  these  needs;  by  which,  for  example, 
houses  can  be  constructed  for  the  bottom  and  the  middle, 
as  well  as  for  the  top  of  the  American  population.  We  can 
take  housing  as  a  symbol;  though  any  engineer  or  expert 
will  point  out  that  that  is  only  one  of  a  great  variety  of 
productions  that  we  need  if  we  are  to  move  towards  the 
ideal  of  an  economic  system  which  uses  substantially  its 
full  capacity,  which  makes  use  of  the  contribution  of  sub- 
stantially everyone,  and  which  satisfies  the  needs  of  liter- 
ally everyone  save  the  voluntary  outcast,  exile  or  criminal. 

Where  the  Money  Comes  From 

THE   METHOD  BY   WHICH   A   DEMOCRATIC  ECONOMY    PRODUCES 

is  called  "spending."  I  use  the  phrase  boldly,  though 
Stuart  Chase  says  I  mustn't,  because  people  are  afraid  of 
the  word  "spending" — because  it  has  been  used  by  the 
newspapers  in  an  endeavor  to  create  prejudice  against 
"public  spending."  But  perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  note 
that  nobody  ever  did  anything  in  the  United  States  except 
by  "spending" — at  least,  since  slavery  was  abolished. 
Private  initiative  "spends."  So,  for  that  matter,  do  coun- 
ties, cities,  states  and  the  federal  government.  There  is  no 
other  way — unless  we  are  to  try  foreign  experiments  with 
forced  labor  and  confiscated  materials.  The  totalitarian  and 
communist  states  do  use  this  method;  but  they  are  wel- 
come to  it,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  We  have  no 
desire  to  imitate. 

So  it  seems  that  any  use  of  the  productive  process 
means  some  kind  of  "spending"  and  that  immediately 
brings  to  the  fore  the  question :  Where  is  the  money  com- 
ing from? 

Here  we  come  to  grips  with  the  system  of  finance,  of 
credit  and  banking.  We  would  have  to  encounter  it,  in 
any  event,  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  economic  analysis;  but 
today  we  come  at  it  as  a  matter  of  politics  as  well,  for  the 
bulk  of  the  discussion  in  recent  months  has  raged  around 
the  conception  of  "public  spending";  one  group  asserting 
that  spending  was  somehow  essentially  sinful,  while  an- 
other group  asserted  that  in  view  of  conditions  it  was 
essentially  necessary.  The  attempt  of  this  paper  is  to 
strike  out  a  third  line,  namely,  to  suggest  that  if  we 
handle  our  banking,  our  credit  and  our  currency  system 
properly,  we  may  find  that  "spending"  may  be  either 
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public  or  private,  depending  on  the  necessities  of  the 
situation;  in  fact,  that  "spending"  is  no  more  an  issue 
now  than  it  was  in  1880,  or  1900,  or  1910,  or  1920,  or  1928. 

Let  us  tackle  the  area  of  private  initiative  first  and  see 
what  we  can  do.  Let  us  suppose  that  there  are  individual 
business  men  who  would  like  to  build  houses,  for  sale  or 
rent,  and  hope  to  make  a  profit  out  of  them;  that  they 
have  already  built  all  the  houses  that  the  most  prosperous 
fifth  of  the  country  can  comfortably  use,  and  therefore 
want  to  tackle  an  unfilled  need — the  need  of  the  middle 
and   lower  middle  classes.  They  do  not  say,  of  course, 
that  they  wish  to  "fulfill  a  need."  What  they  say  is  tha 
they  want  to  "find  a  different  market,"  which  is  a  busin 
man's  way  of  saying  the  same  thing,  provided  he  can  fin 
a  customer  in  that  market. 

Private   initiative,    represented    by    that   business    man 
must  first  ask  himself  the  question  where  he  is  going  t 
get  the  money  to  build  that  house.  He  has  been  used  t 
borrowing   it   somewhere,   usually  on   the  security  of 
mortgage  bearing  a  rate  of  interest  of  anywhere  from 
to  8  percent,  depending  on  the  part  of  the  country, 
us  suppose  that  he  has  already  access  to  4  percent  mon 
He  figures  the  cost  of  his  house,  and  the  4  percent  he  wil 
have  to  pay  to  the  bank  or  the  mortgagee,  adds  the  taxes 
and  expenses  and  so  forth  of  the  house;  then  he  figur 
out  the  rent  per  room  which  he  will  have  to  charge.  Th 
largest  single  cost  is  that  4  percent  interest  rate;  for,  i 
his  mortgage  is  to  run  twenty-five  years,  it  means  that 
has  to  repay  the  loan  twice  over,  once  in  principal,  and 
second  time  in  interest.  The  rent  he  will  charge  has 
take  that  into  account.  With  a  pencil  and  paper  he  figu 
out  the  needed  rent,  and  discovers  that  nobody  can  affor 
to  pay  that  rent  who  is  not  making  approximately  $ 
a  year — that  is,  in  the  top  20  percent  income  bracket 
If  there  are  enough  houses  at  that  price  already,  he  gives 
up   the   project   and    private   initiative    resigns    the    task. 
Let  Mayor  La   Guardia,  or  the  United   States  Housin 
Authority,  or   someone   else   tackle  it,   if  necessary;   t 
private  business  man  is  out  of  the  picture. 

But  if  we  could  work  out  a  banking  system  by  whi 
instead  of  having  to  pay  4  percent  for  that  money,  he 
had  to  pay  only  2  percent,  he  re-figures  his  rent  and  he 
can  build  and  rent  at  a  lower  price.  He  sees  a  new  range 
of  customers  opening  up.  Perhaps  he  can  build  some- 
thing which  a  man  making  $2000  a  year 'can  afford  to 
occupy.  He  has  "widened  his  market"  and  private  initia- 
tive finds  a  new  sector  to  occupy.  If  you  can  cut  the  cost 
of  the  money  down  to  one  percent,  the  market  is  still 
wider;  if  the  interest  rate  is,  theoretically,  zero,  he  can 
hit  a  very  large  group  indeed.  The  difference  between  the 
4  percent  interest  rate  and  a  nominal  interest  rate  o| 
say,  one-half  of  one  percent,  means  opening  up  a  hu 
additional  market;  means  meeting  a  real  additional  n< 
Incidentally  it  means  calling  into  action  a  whole  lot 
subsidiary  activity,  for  he  will  employ  workmen  (aga: 
asking  men  to  contribute  their  energy)  and  use  materials 
which  come  from  factories  which  in  turn  employ  men, 
and  so  on. 

There  will  be,  under  present  conditions,  a  sector  of  this 
"market"  (which  we  have  been  calling  "need")  which 
apparently  is  out  of  the  range  of  private  enterprise  on 
any  basis.  Genuine  low  cost  housing  and  slum  clearance 
work  is  on  this  basis  now.  Whether  because  materials  or 
other  costs  are  too  high,  or  for  some  other  reason,  even 
at  an  interest  rate  of  nothing,  (Continued  on  page  554) 
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Moro    vintas.    with    their    sails    of    many    colors,    skim    across    the    offshore    sea,    evidence    of 
the  beauty  which  Mrs.  C.  Lorillard  Spencer  of  Newport  and  New  York  found  in  Sululand 


Blue  Wings  Over  Sulu 

THE  SECOND  OF  TWO  ARTICLES 


by  FONROSE  WAINWRIGHT 


How  it  came  about,  in  the  big  community  room  on  Magic  Mountain,  that 
an  American  Catholic,  beloved  of  the  Catholic  Filipinos,  was  the  first 
governor  general  of  the  islands  to  sit  down,  man  to  man,  with  their  historic 
enemies,  the  Mohammedan  Moros.  How  back  of  this  lay  the  twenty-five 
years  an  American  Protestant  spent  in  her  mission  of  happiness.  And  how 
the  people  of  Jolo  may  again  welcome  the  mistress  of  Mt.  Talipao. 


IITTLE  PALM  TREE  ISLANDS  OF  THE  SULU  ARCHIPELAGO  CAME 
'it  of  the  morning  mist;  canoes  slipped  through  still, 
liver  water;  brown  boys  laughed  and  made  signs  that  if 
pnnics  were  thrown  they  would  dive  for  treasures.  Mrs. 

bencer  had  come  up  to  Zamboanga  to  meet  us  on  our 

ay  from  Manila  when  we  visited  her  in  the  Southern 

lands  in  1923  and  was  with  us  when  we  reached  Jolo. 

[On   the  dock   we   were   surprised   to   see   that   all   the 

nericans  were  wearing  side-arms;  this  seemed  strange 

:  view  of  the  friendly  brown  boys.    My  father  looked  at 

open  Ford  which  was  to  take  us  to  Indanan,  eight 

fries  in  the  back  country,  and  spoke  with-  some  anxiety 

an  army  officer,  saying  we  were  without  weapons  of 

ay  kind  whatever.  The  officer  turned  to  Mrs.  Spencer 

id  smiled.  "You  won't  have  to  bother  about  weapons," 
said,  "if  you  are  going  with  her." 

Later  we  were  to  hear  many  things  which  made  us  un- 
drstand  why  arms  were  worn,  but  as  we  passed  through 

tb  little  walled  town  of  Jolo  and  along  the  lonely  roads 

nhe  island  which  bears  the  same  name,  we  understood 
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also  what  the  officer  meant.  Dark-skinned  men  in  bright 
colored  headdresses  appeared  from  nowhere  to  stare  re- 
sentfully and  we  saw  sullen,  scowling  faces  lighten  as 
they  recognized  our  companion. 

In  1914,  people  both  in  Jolo  and  at  home  had  felt  that 
in  coming  to  the  country  of  the  Moros  Mrs.  Spencer  was 
courting  danger,  possibly  death.  They  thought  the  same 
thing,  when,  two  years  later  she  left  the  comparative  safe- 
ty of  the  port  with  its  patrolled  walls  and  soldiers'  bar- 
racks and  moved  to  the  palm-bordered  valley  of  Indanan, 
five  hundred  feet  above  sea  level,  eight  miles  in  the  in- 
terior and  wholly  out  of  reach  of  protection. 

People  wondered,  as  time  passed,  what  was  the  secret 
of  her  security — all  but  the  little  Moro  children  who  were 
quite  certain  it  was  her  "bluebirds,"  the  "hundreds  and 
hundreds"  she  had  brought  out  with  her  to  give  them, 
little  enamel  pins  which,  like  the  bluebird  in  Maeter- 
linck's play,  had  come  to  stand  for  happiness  to  them 
and  to  their  elders.  These  small  symbols  had  proved  open 
sesame  in  a  work  which  had  grown  to  such  proportions 
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Frank  Carpenter,  first  civil  governor  of  Moro  Province,  and  Mrs. 
a  group   of  Moros  on  the  opening  day  of  the  school,   1916.  Note 

that,  with  the  opening  of  Willard  Straight  Moro  Agri- 
cultural School  at  Indanan,  it  took  every  hour  of  her 
time  and  thought,  whether  she  looked  out  on  the  waters 
of  the  Sulu  Sea,  on  Narragansett  Bay,  or  on  the  oceans 
between  as  she  made  her  many  voyages  back  and  forth. 

At  THE  TIME  OF  OUR  VISIT  SHE  WAS  LIVING  ON  THE  SCHOOL 

grounds  at  the  end  of  an  avenue  of  palms— in  a  house 
built  of  wood  with  a  small  tower  at  either  end  and  a  gar- 
den of  tropical  flowers  and  shrubs,  planted  and  cared  for 
by  young  Moro  gardeners,  pupils  in  the  school. 

Her  living  quarters  were  on  the  second  story  and  were 
reached  by  crossing  a  wide  screened  porch,  furnished  in 
cane  with  gaily  patterned  straw  mats  on  the  floor.  I  still 


remember  the  delicious  taste  of  the  tropic 
fruit  and  excellent  coffee  as  we  ate  our 
breakfast  in  the  fresh  early  morning  air. 
The  living  room  inside  was  also  restfi:' 
and  lovely;  shelves  and  shelves  of  books 
every  description,  a  phonograph,  an  orga 
a  big  sofa  piled  with  pillows  and  bowls 
flowers  everywhere. 

On  the  ground  floor  was  another  screenec 
porch  where  Moros  waited  at  all  hours  o: 
the  day  to  see  the  Lady  of  the  House  anc 
bring  her  their  treasures;  some  as  gifts,  sor 
for  sale,  and  others  with  which  they  had 
thought  of  parting  but  wanted  her  to  see 
One  woman  brought  a  sarong  of  clear  ye1 
low  silk,  made  for  her  daughter's  wedding 
she  showed  it  to  Mrs.  Spencer,  saying  sirr 
ply,  "The  Angels  love  yellow,  you  know.' 
Problems  as  well  as  treasures  were  brough 
to   lay   before   her,   together   with   ills   and 
aches  of  every   description.     Here   on   the 
screened    porch    might    be    found   an    old 
woman   who  hoped  for  help  to  free  her 
son  from  prison;  a  married  couple  wanting 
their   dispute   settled;   another  old   woman   whose   hea 
was  set  on  building  her  shack  on  the  school  grounc 
Beside  them  might  be  a  mother  come  to  say  the  doct 
had  broken  the  needle  while  giving  serum  to  her  litt 
boy  and  that  he  was  very  ill;  a  neighbor  wanting  to  leav 
her  cow  on  the  school  grounds  all  night;  or  a  wife  wan 
ing  a  constabulary   permit  for  her  husband  to  carry 
barong. 

Several  years  after  our  visit,  a  teacher  in  the  school— 
E.  Gertrude  Lee,  who  is  now  on  the  staff  of  the  State 
Teachers'  College  at  Greeley,  Colo.— wrote  in  1927: 

One  must  be  on  the  ground  to  know  the  various  phases 
of  the  work  here.  .  .  .  How  I  wish  you  could  see  the  joy 
brought  to  Hasan  and  his  family  now  that  Mrs.  Spencer  hasl 


with 
flag 
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Moros  came  from  all  over  Sulu  to  enroll  their  sons  in  the  school.  A  frequent  visitor  was  Dicky-Dicky  (in  chair),  a  Datu  dwarf 
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secured  his  full  pardon  from  Governor  General   Wood.     It 
was  worth  all  the  effort  it  cost. 

.  .  .  and  later 

February   6 

The  mails  have  been  most  uncertain  and  my  letter  to  you 
has  not  been  mailed.  Since  writing  it,  we  have  seen  cause 
for  much  excitement  and  concern.  Datu  Tahil,  a  Moro  lead- 
er, in  expression  of  grievances  among  his  people,  called  many 
of  them  together  in  a  Moro  cotta  or  fort  where  they  remained 
for  several  days.  Finally,  the  constabulary  surrounded  and 
bombarded  the  cotta,  killing  men,  but  hor- 
rible to  relate,  women  and  children  also, 
ttie  leaders,  Tahil  and  Tahata,  escaped 
md  are  now  being  pursued  by  the  con- 
stabulary. (Princess  Tahata  was  educated 
it  the  University  of  Illinois.) 

As  they  seem  to  have  sympathizers  in 
ill  parts  of  the  island,  we  fear  further 
rouble.  But  do  not  worry  about  us  as  we 
lave  two  young  men  guards  at  night  since 
he  trouble  began  and  are  taking  common 
ense  precautions  in  the  day.  An  interest- 
ng  incident  happened  late  last  Sunday 
fternoon,  when  an  old  woman  told  us  to 
iang  up  a  Moro  "agrong"  which  she  had 
•rought  with  her,  and  to  ring  it  in  case  of 
'ecessity  so  that  all  the  Moros  around  could 
ear  it  and  would  come  to  our  assistance. 
)oes  not  this  show  how  Mrs.  Spencer  is 
:garded  by  our  neighbors? 

What  concerns  us  is  the  future  of  these 
zople  whose  interest  we  have  at  heart. 
Whatever  happens,  let  us  trust  it  will  be  a 
.leans  of  arousing  the  interest  of  the  "pow- 
ts  that  be"  to  a  realization  that  the  con- 
«tion  of  those  entrusted  to  bur  care  be 
htered.  You  know  once  they  surrendered 
leir  arms  and  now  have  no  means  of 
fotecting  themselves. 

LI  felt  that  you  should  know  the  true 
fcuation  here.  We  shall  keep  you  posted 
f  any  further  developments  arise.  I  shall 
pt  leave  Mrs.  Spencer  until  I  have  to  and 
fen  yet  am  trusting  she  will  return  with 
b  for  a  short  trip  somewhere  to  get  away 
kd  think  things  through.  .  .  .  After  he- 
re here  one  realizes  her  responsibility. 

February  10 

ljust  as  this  goes  to  mail,  I  am  glad  to 
kite  that  Datu  Tahil  has  surrendered.  We 
fce  for  peaceful  settlement  of  affairs  soon 
Iw  this  has  happened. 

IHEN  CAROLINE  SPENCER  RETURNED  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
JEe  in  1914,  she  carried  with  her  a  sense  of  defeat;  she 
Id  utterly  failed  in  an  important  undertaking  of  rescue 
i:l  reconciliation  on  behalf  of  Chief  Salihudin  and  his 
llavv  band  at  Pitogo.  [See  Survey  Graphic,  August  1939.] 
pt  she  carried  also  many  things  she  had  learned  from 
!>r  months  of  daily  association  with  Moros.  One  thing 
vvs  that  if  education  were  to  be  of  any  use  to  them  what- 
ever, it  must  be  of  the  sort  that  they  not  only  would  ap- 
piciate  but  that  they  really  wanted.  Nearly  all  Moros  farm 
uia  small  way  and  training  which  would  help  them  in 
w.at  they  were  already  engaged  seemed  the  most  useful 
ptl  sensible.  Therefore  an  agricultural  and  industrial 
scool  was  decided  upon  and  a  Moro  Committee*  formed 
^  Bishop  Brent  in  New  York. 
'.  Vhen  she  returned  to  Jolo  the  next  year  she  brought  the 
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news  that  one  of  the  dearest  dreams  of  her  sponsor,  Bishop 
Charles  Brent  of  the  Philippines,  was  to  be  made  a  reality; 
that  money  had  been  raised  in  the  United  States  for  such 
a  school.  In  appreciation  of  a  generous  gift  made  in  mem- 
ory of  the  late  Willard  Straight,  it  was  to  bear  the  name 
of  that  young  American  who  had  left  his  impress  on  the 
Orient;  and  after  much  conferring  with  enlightened  and 
influential  Moros,  and  with  Captain  Tiffany's  help,  the 
spot  selected  was  Indanan. 
And  in  good  time  as  that  is  reckoned  in  the  East,  seven 


E.  Gertrude  Lee  with  a  group  of  Moro  Camp  Fire  Girls  in  the  garden  outside  Mrs. 

Spencer's  house  at  the  school.    Below:  Although  community  singing  had  been  un- 

known  among  the  Moros,  with  their  native  love  of  music  Miss  Lee  soon  developed  an 

excellent  chorus  with  a  large  repertoire 


hundred  men,  women  and  children  from  all  parts  of  Jolo 
gathered  together  in  that  high  palm  bordered  valley  to 
feast  and  celebrate  a  great  occasion  in  the  history  of  their 
island:  the  opening  of  the  first  school  for  the  sons  of 
Moros.  Never  was  there  a  more  splendid  gathering  than 
the  one  under  the  old  trees  of  Indanan.  The  Sultan  was 
there  with  his  prime  minister,  Hadji  Butu,  and  Dayang- 
Dayang,  his  niece;  there  were  princes  and  princesses  of 
the  royal  blood  whose  pedigrees  went  back  further  than 
those  of  many  a  crowned  head  of  Europe  and  whose 
retinues,  arrayed  in  bright  colored  garments  of  raw  spun 
silk,  were  gorgeous  with  the  savage  beauty  of  tribal  splen- 
dor. In  contrast,  the  plain  light  colored  clothes  of  the 
Americans  were  strangely  conspicuous  as  Mrs.  Spencer, 
Bishop  Brent  and  their  fellow  workers  moved  about 


'This   committee    was    eventually   to   develop    into   the    Moro    Educational 
Foundation.    See  statement  on   page  515. 
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The  Record  of  an  Oral  Revolution 


S.     OMAR     BAGIS,     interpreter     for 
Mrs.  Spencer 

ON  May  26,  1923,  there  was  held 
at  the  Willard  Straight  Moro 
Agricultural  School,  Jolo,  P. I.,  the 
largest  meeting  of  Sulus  that  has  been 
recorded  for  many  years,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  huge  mass  meeting  that 
greeted  the  Wood-Forbes  Commission. 
The  meeting  was  held  at  the  instigation 
and  under  the  auspices  of  Mrs.  Caroline 
Spencer  of  U.S.A.  who  is  spoken  of 
throughout  the  western  half  of  Sululand 
as  "Our  American  Mother." 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to 
encourage  the  preservation  of  Moro 
teeth  by  the  elimination  of  filing,  black- 
ing and  betelnut  chewing.  Hence  it 
was  that  appeal  was  made  to  the  female 
population  rather  than  to  the  male. 

From  7  a.m.  till  3  p.m.  the  Sulus, 
arrayed  in  the  national  dress  of  every 
hue  and  texture,  came  streaming  into 
the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  school. 
Conservative  estimate  puts  the  number 
of  visitors  at  not  less  than  one  thou- 
sand. At  about  3  p.m.  the  highest 
provincial  authorities  arrived  on  the 
scene  together  with  Hadji  Butu,  the 
Moro  senator  for  Sulu,  and  other 
worthies. 

The  latter  opened  the  exercises  by  a 
short  exhortation  against  teeth  filing, 
staining  and  betelnut  chewing,  in  which 
exhortation  he  stated  that  if  a  Sulu 
wanted  to  get  married  in  Mecca  and 
some  other  countries  he  (or  she)  could 
not,  because  the  people  of  Mecca  or  of 
other  countries  would  think  that  the 
Sulu  people  had  been  eating  snake. 
Hadji  Usman,  a  chief  with  a  notable 
following,  came  on  with  a  short  ex- 
hortation to  the  same  effect  and  was 
followed  by  I  man  Sariol  (Moham- 


medan Priest)  in  a  strong  harangue  on 
the  needlessness  of  teeth  filing,  etc. 

Doctors  Garcia  and  Rodriquez  and 
Major  Livingston  P.  C.,  acted  as  judges. 
The  following  girls  displayed  the 
soundest  unfiled,  unstained  set  of 
teeth:  Sagula,  Hamilaya,  Asia,  Aisha, 
Albaiya. 

Dayang-Dayang  Hadji  Piandao, 
Princess  of  Sulu,  assisted  by  the  gov- 
ernor's wife,  then  distributed  prizes  in 
the  form  of  good  American  gold  coins, 
and  filled  the  hearts  of  the  recipients 
with  joy  for  the  doubloon  is,  to  a  Sulu 
lady,  more  appreciated  than  the  lucid 
pearl  of  her  sunny  Sulu  sea. 

The  meeting  was  considered  by  all 
a  great  success.  The  remarks  made  by 
Sulu  visitors  showed  that  they  do  not 
want  to  be  considered  "snake-eaters." 

One  cannot  help  admiring  the  moth- 
erly tact  and  love  of  Mrs.  Spencer  in 
extending  to  this  Sulu  nation  ideas  and 
influence  that  will  ripen  into  fruit  as 
the  school  of  which  she  is  foster-mother 
as  well  as  representing  the  Moro  Edu- 
cational Foundation. 

HADJI  USMAN,  educated  Moro,  a 
man  of  good  judgment  and  great 
influence. 

I"  WISH  to  say  to  you,  my  fellow- 
-*•  countrymen,  that  some  days  ago  1 
was  questioned  by  that  sage  American 
lady,  Mrs.  Spencer,  as  to  whether  the 
filing  of  teeth  is  a  part  of  the  religion 
or  is  merely  a  custom  of  the  Sulu 
nation.  Now  my  answer — as  I  am  a 
Hadji  and  the  Mohammedan  religion 
is  my  profession  and  especially  as  I 
have  seen  different  nations — the  Arab 
nation  in  Mecca  and  Medina,  head  of 
the  universal  Mohammedan  religion 
under  the  sun — and  I  have  seen 


Mohammedans  in  India  and  in  Turkey. 
I  will  answer: 

Now  according  to  tradition,  the  teeth 
of  our  Prophet  Mohammed  as  is  stated 
in  the  book  of  Maulud  called  "Mup- 
alajal  Asnan,"  were  fine  in  appearance, 
moderate  in  size,  as  broad  as  long,  of 
beautiful  taper  and  shining  like  parted 
pearls. 

Now,  this  is  my  answer  to  our  Amer- 
ican lady,  Mrs.  Spencer:  Tooth  filing 
does  not  enter  the  Mohammedan  re- 
ligion and  its  omission  does  not 
endanger  it.  It  is  merely  a  custom. 

HADJI  BUTU,  former  prime  min- 
ister of  the  Sultan  and  senator  from 
Sulu. 

OH,  my  respected  brethren,  listen  to 
the  few  words  I  have  to  say  to 
you  regarding  the  custom  of  our  an- 
cestors making  it  necessary  for  us  to 
file  the  teeth.  .  .  .  Let  us  put  away  this 
custom  of  ours  because  it  leads  us  to 
lower  our  dignity  before  other  nations 
and  we  become  disgraced  before  great 
people  that  are  friends  of  ours.  Where- 
fore, as  our  children  go  to  school,  boys 
and  girls,  let  us  learn  these  good  habits 
that  are  found  in  the  world.  Let  us 
then  not  have  their  teeth  filed.  More- 
over filing  teeth  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Koran  and  does  not  enter  into  our 
religion.  Arabs  do  not  file  their  teeth. 
If  a  person  goes  to  Mecca  having  had 
his  teeth  filed  he  will  rather  be  laughed 
at  by  the  people  there.  Consequently 
I  ask  you  why  what  the  Lord  made 
must  be  changed.  Therefore  we  must 
not  file  our  teeth  any  more  and  thereby 
show  our  respect  towards  our  friends 
and  those  that  love  us.  It  is  for  this 
that  Mrs.  Spencer  has  sacrificed  herself 
in  living  with  us. 


among  the  guests,  welcoming  them  and  at  the  same  time 
making  them  feel  that  the  school  was  theirs.  There  were 
games,  horse  racing,  speeches  oriental  in  their  richness  of 
phrase  and  imagery.  Many  were  the  compliments  ex- 
changed between  Moro  and  American,  and  genuine  the 
appreciation  expressed  to  those,  both  present  and  in  the 
United  States,  who  had  made  the  day  possible. 

The  morning  after  the  school  opened  to  receive  its 
first  pupils,  thirty  or  forty  small  boys  were  found  sitting 
cross-legged  on  their  narrow  cane  beds  in  the  dormitory, 
eyeing  each  other  inimically,  their  barongs  grasped  in 
strong  brown  hands.  They  were  the  sons  of  chiefs  and 
princes  and  of  tillers  of  the  soil  as  well.  The  school  was 
not  only  an  experiment  in  education;  in  local  eyes  it  was 
an  almost  unbelievable  demonstration  in  humanity  and 
democracy. 

From  the  day  of  the  celebration  the  Moros,  regardless 
of  class,  felt  in  truth  that  the  school  was  theirs;  that  its 


purpose  was  to  give  to  their  sons  the  opportunities  they 
would  never  have  had  otherwise;  opportunities  to  reajB 
and  write  and  speak  another  language  as  well  as  to  gau» 
knowledge  of  ways  to  make  their  earth  yield  and  prosper. 

There  were  classes  in  the  three  Rs  in  the  mornings  and 
in  carpentry,  printing  and  agriculture  in  the  afternoon 
Once  the  school  was  fully  under  way,  Mrs.  Spencer  f 
turned  to  the  United  States.  Again  people  said,  "She  wi| 
never  go  back."  They  were  to  say  that  less  and  less  posk 
lively  in  the  decades  that  followed.  Time  after  time  she 
returned  bringing  support  to  the  school;  and  each  time 
she  gained  a  larger  place  in  the  lives  and  hearts  of  tw| 
people  of  the  Sulu  Archipelago. 

The  spring  before  our  visit  to  Indanan,  something  that 
might  be  called  a  "project  in  dental  hygiene"  showed  as 
nothing  else  the  extent  of  Mrs.  Spencer's  influence— for 
time,  transition  and  honored  custom  had  all  to  be  over- 
come. This  is  told  best  in  the  testimony  quoted  above. 
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During  these  years  and  those  that  followed  while  Mrs. 
Spencer  was  living  on  the  grounds  of  the  Willard  Straight 
School,  an  amazing  change  was  occurring  in  the  Moros' 
attitude  toward  education.  They  began  to  demand  more 
and  more.  They  must  have  education  for  their  daughters 
as  well  as  for  their  sons;  there  must  be  more  schools  and 
still  more.  It  was  the  boys  who  had  learned  the  trade  of 
carpentry  at  the  Willard  Straight  School  who  built  the 
first  government  schoolhouses  and  the  first  thirty-five 
teachers  in  the  government  schools  were  graduates  of  the 
school  at  Indanan.  The  pride  of  the  Moros  was  great.  The 
schools  built  for  their  children  were  built  by  their  chil- 
dren and  taught  by  their  children.  No  question  now  of  un- 
believers putting  harmful  ideas  into  Moro  heads.  Someone 
living  in  Jolo  said  of  Caroline  Spencer,  "Like  her  blue- 
bird she  stands  to  the  Moros  for  happiness,  the  only  hap- 
piness most  of  them  have  ever  known." 

AFTER  NEARLY  FIFTEEN  YEARS'  RESIDENCE  AT  INDANAN,  MRS. 

Spencer  decided  to  move  further  into  the  country.  She 

hoped  eventually  to  be  able  to  build  a  girls'  school  and  in 

the  meantime  to  live  closer  to  the  Moro  families  and  learn 

]  more  of  their  problems.  She  bought  land  in  "untamed" 

country,  across  the  island  from  the  town  of  Jolo  and  built 

a  house  on  a  ridge  of  Mt.  Talipao,  an  extinct  volcano.  She 

had  been  there  but  a  short  time  when  the  Moros  began 

to  speak  of  it  as  "The  House  on  the  Magic  Mountain,"  for 

what  had  been  bleak  and  barren  of  all  growth  but  coogan 

.  grass  had  become  a  garden  spot.  Under  the  hands  of  Saji 

Alfad,  a  young  Moro  educated  at  the  school,  the  desert 

I  had  truly  blossomed  as  the  rose. 

From  the  site  could  be  seen  the  huge  forms  of  Bud 
I  Dajo  and  Bud  Bagsak,  the  two  most  beautiful  mountains 
I  in  Sulu.  Nonetheless  to  Caroline  Spencer  they  had  stood 
las  giant  and  eternal  monuments  to  cruel  courage  and 
•bloody,  needless  death.  For  centuries  it  had  been  the  cus- 
Jtom  for  Moros  to  collect  arms  and  store  them  in  the  cra- 
ters of  such  extinct  volcanoes.  In  times  of  stress,  they 
•gathered  with  their  families  in  these  strongholds  and,  thus 
•fortified,  fought  to  the  death.  Looking  at  Bud  Bagsak  and 
IBucl  Dajo  an  idea  had  come  to  Mrs.  Spencer.  Why  should 
lot  the  Moros  have  a  stronghold  of  another  sort;  a  spot 
f  neutral  and  friendly  ground  where  differences  could  be 
ettled  more  rationally  than  in  an  armed  cotta?  So  she 


n  the  summer  of  1926  at  Mrs. 
pencer's  residence  at  Indanan.  In 
oreground  in  white,  Governor 
iencral  Wood,  with  his  aides, 
dajor  Reed  and  Major  Malone. 
Top  of  stairway:  General  Dorey 
nd  Colonel  Stimson.  Wearing 
ez:  the  Sultan  of  Sulu.  On  stair 
inding:  Mrs.  Spencer  talking  with 
.  Wood.  Facing  the  Sultan: 
1iss  Lee.  (See  statement  page  515.) 
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built  her  living  quarters  on  the  second  floor  and  gave  up 
the  ground  floor  to  a  great  room  that  was  both  comforta- 
ble and  beautiful.  This  was  furnished  with  a  refectory 
table  and  highbacked  chairs  of  Spanish  leather  and  on 
the  floor  were  soft  colored  Eastern  rugs.  For  decoration 
she  used  Moro  brass  and  woodcarvings  as  well  as  bowls 
and  jars  of  ancient  Chinese  pottery  which  had  been  found 
in  the  Sulu  archipelago. 

At  one  end  of  the  room,  the  light  came  through  a  win- 
dow of  stained  glass,  showing  a  figure  of  Justice,  a  sym- 
bol with  which  many  Moros  became  familiar  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives  or  in  their  history.  Under  the  figure  of 
Justice  were  these  words,  "And  the  Earth  shall  be  filled 
with  the  glory  of  God  as  the  waters  cover  the  Sea." 

This  room  she  conceived  as  a  place  of  meeting,  a  com- 
munity room  where  Moros  could  gather  with  their  griev- 
ances and  desires  and  discuss  them  without  fear  or  favor. 
There  were  Americans  at  Jolo  of  course  who  felt  once 
more  that  Mrs.  Spencer  was  both  foolish  and  sentimental. 
It  was  strange,  they  said,  that  after  all  these  years  among 
the  Moros  she  had  gained  so  little  understanding  of  them 
as  to  think  they  would  avail  themselves  of  such  a  meeting 
place. 

However,  as  time  passed,  it  became  quite  clear  that 
after  all  she  had  learned  to  understand  the  Moros  and 
that,  furthermore,  they  had. learned  to  understand  her. 
Just  as  they  had  come  to  her  house  at  Indanan,  they  came 
now  to  this  house  on  the  Magic  Mountain,  day  after  day, 
to  the  one  person  they  felt  was  truly  interested  in  what 
concerned  them.  At  times  she  was  able  to  give  them  the 
help  they  needed,  at  other  times  to  intercede  with  the 
governor  in  their  behalf;  but  more  often  she  simply  cleared 
up  in  their  minds  the  things  that  bewildered  and  hurt 
them.  If  government  decisions  were  delayed,  as  they 
often  were,  she  explained  the  reason  why,  and  nearly  al- 
ways the  difference  between  understanding  and  misun- 
derstanding was  the  difference  between  contentment  and 
bitter  resentment. 

FOR    THE    FIRST    TIME    MoROS    WERE    BEGINNING    TO    HAVE    A 

sense  of  confidence  in  their  government.  Mrs.  Spencer 
decided  the  time  was  thus  ripe  for  a  ceremonial  opening 
of  the  community  room  when  in  April  of  1932  a  typhoon 
swept  the  Island  of  Jolo  and  wrecked  the  house  on  Mt. 
Talipao.  Through  some  strange  dispen- 
sation of  Providence  the  community  room 
with  its  stained  glass  window  was  un- 
touched but  the  kitchen  annex,  in  which 
Mrs.  Spencer  happened  to  be  when  the 
typhoon  struck,  was  completely  demol- 
ished and  the  Lady  of  the  House  pinned 
to  the  ground  by  a  huge  teakwood  beam, 
while  tons  of  debris  crashed  about  her  so 
that  she  was  entirely  buried. 

For  six  black  hours  she  lay,  praying 
that  death  would  free  her  from  agony. 
A  cruel  wind  tore  through  the  ruins 
and  screeched  above  the  devastation  it 
had  wrought.  Then  came  a  blessed  quiet; 
the  storm  had  ceased.  Somewhere,  not 
far  from  where  she  lay,  were  human 
voices.  Summoning  strength  that  she  did 
not  know  was  left  her,  Mrs.  Spencer 
called  out  so  that  her  own  voice  told 
where  she  lay  buried,  Other  hours  passed 
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if  which  she  remembered  nothing  for  she  had 
:ainted,  while  four  young  Moros,  aided  by  flashl- 
ights, dug  among  the  ruins  until  they  reached 
ler.  Even  then  they  could  not  free  her  until  they 
lad  laboriously  sawed  through  the  ironlike  wood 
)f  the  beam  which  pinned  her  body  to  the 
ground. 

When  consciousness  returned,  she  found  her- 
elf  lying  in  a  long  wicker  chair,  her  suffering 
>ody  carefully  covered  by  a  rain-sodden  Turk- 
sh  rug.  Once  again  she  could  hear  the  sound  of 
•oices.   The  only    words   she   could    understand 
vere  repeated  again  and  again,  "Allah,  Allah," 
nd  "Mrs.   Spencer,   Mrs.   Spencer."   Her   Moro 
>oys  were  praying  beside  her,  pleading  with  Al- 
ih  to  spare  the  life  of  their  "American  Mother." 
In  spite  of  dreadful  and  continued  pain  in  the 
ays  to  come,  she  did  not  realize  how  seriously 
tie  had  been  injured.  Five  months  later  X-rays 
iken  in  New  York  showed  that  her  arm  had  been  broken 
L  two  places  and  bones  in  both  feet  crushed.  Even  the 
pctors  thought  her  recovery  was  little  short  of  miracu- 
us.  There  was  seemingly  no  accounting  for  it.  Her  own 
mment  was,  "I  would  go  through  it  all  again  for  the 
ke  of  that  beautiful  prayer  to  Allah." 
"Now,"  people  said,  "she  can  never  go  back."  They  did 
it  understand  that  Mrs.  Spencer  and  the  people  of  Sulu 
d  lost  their  hearts  to  one  another  and  that  it  would 
l\e  more  than  broken  bones  to  come  between  them. 

AUGUST  1933,  SHE  FELT  SHE  WAS  STRONG  ENOUGH  TO 
urn  once  more  to  Jolo.  One  reason  she  was  anxious  to 
no  time  in  getting  back  to  the  island  was  that  she 
received  a  letter  from  a  Moro  giving  a  detailed  ac- 
nt  of  trouble  there  during  the  year  she  had  been  kept 
ay  and  saying  that  he  was  writing  her  on  behalf  of  an 
aw  named  Mohamud,  and  at  his  request.  Mohamud 
ged  that  she  return  that  he  might  surrender  to  her  for 
lad,  so  he  said,  no  faith  either  in  Filipinos  or  in  other 
ros,  but  was  sure  that  if  he  gave  himself  up  to  their 
merican  Friend"  he  and  his  followers  would  receive 
play. 

[onths  had  passed   between  the  time  the  letter   was 
tten  and  the  time  it  was  received,  months  more  be- 
Mrs.  Spencer  was  well  enough  to  return.  Had  it 
i  possible  she   would   have   sailed  for   the   Southern 
nds  the  moment  she  finished  reading  Moha- 
d's  appeal.  Over  the  span  of  nearly   twenty 
rs  it  brought  back  her  great  sadness  at  Sali- 
in's   death    in    similar   circumstances    at    the 
ds  of  his  American  pursuers, 
/hen   she  finally  arrived   in   Manila   another 
r  from  a  Moro  awaited  her: 
am  sorry  to  inform  you  about  the  death  of  Mo- 
ud  and  eleven  of  his  men  in  an  encounter  with 
constabulary    patrol,    under    the    command    of 
Jatenant  Julio  Barbarjera  who  himself  fell  with 
uof  his  men  of  which  I  am  sorry  for  them  espe- 
:ray   for  the   Lieutenant,  one  of  the   very   best   in 
>ui.  This  would  not  have  happened  had  you  start- 
id  arlier  from  America. 

lohamud   did   not   fight   and   did   not   want   to 
;:  with  the  constabulary  ever  since  he  sent  you 
vols   that   he  would   surrender  to  you   when   you 
:arr  back  to  Jolo.  Mohamud  often  sent  somebody 
o  Dur  friends  to  enquire  your  coming.  .  .   .  Upon 


Mrs.  Spencer's  house  after  the  typhoon  of  1932.    She  was  buried  under  the 
wreckage  in  the  foreground  for  six  hours 

hearing  of  your  coming,  orders  were  given  to  search  for  Mo- 
hamud and  his  men  and  get  them  dead  or  alive.  At  last 
Mohamud  fight — which  bring  to  an  end  any  good  hope. 

Had  the  constabulary,  the  headmen  and  some  of  the  in- 
fluential people  of  Sulu  work  hard  to  get  Mohamud  and  his 
men  alive  and  try  to  make  conferences  that  would  not  have 
happened;  and  Mohamud  and  Lt.  Barbarjera's  lives  would 
have  been  saved,  with  Allah  the  Compassionate,  the  Mer- 
ciful's  help. 

And  the  Manila  Bulletin  of  September  8,  1933,  said: 

Mrs.  C.  Lorillard  Spencer  of  the  Willard  Straight  Agri- 
cultural School  in  Indanan,  Jolo,  and  "the  best  friend  the 
Moros  ever  had"  returned  to  Manila  yesterday  on  the  S.S. 
President  Hoover.  She  had  left  the  Philippines  in  July 
1932,  broken  in  health  following  the  devastating  typhoon 
which  literally  wrecked  Jolo  last  year. 

With  tears  in  her  eyes,  Mrs.  Spencer  voiced  her  extreme 
regret  over  the  Mohamud  affair  last  Wednesday,  resulting 
in  the  death  of  seven  constabulary  men  and  twelve  Mo- 
ros. She  assumed  responsibility  to  an  extent  for  the  inci- 
dent since  she  is  convinced  she  could  have  averted  trouble 
had  she  returned  to  the  Philippines  sooner. 

Mrs.  Spencer's  attitude  in  the  matter  is  not  a  presump- 
tuous exaggeration  for  this  lady,  who  has  devoted  more 
than  twenty  years  to  the  uplift  and  welfare  of  the  Moros, 
wields  a  tremendous  power  in  the  Sulu  Archipelago.  On 
numerous  occasions  in  the  past  she  has  intervened  in  trou- 
ble between  the  authorities  and  Moros,  arranged  settlements 
and  prevented  bloodshed.  (Continued  on  page  557) 
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One  of  the  four  arches  of  welcome  on  the  return  to  Jolo  in  1933 
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A  Community  Creates  Real  Jobs 


by  CAROL  and  CARLISLE  SHAFER 

When  the  Allen-A  hosiery  mill  shut  down  in  Kenosha,  Wis.,  a  voluntary 
citizens  committee  got  busy  with  pencil  and  paper.  Two  years'  relief  costs 
alone  would  reopen  the  mill;  so  merchants,  lawyers  and  workers  joinec 
hands,  deciding  it  was  cheaper  to  finance  a  boom  than  a  depression. 


HUGE  TRUCKS  RUMBLED  UP  TO  THE  DOORS  OF  THE  ALLEN-A 
hosiery  factory  in  Kenosha,  Wis.  The  company  was  mov- 
ing to  Vermont  and  it  was  taking  part  of  its  machinery 
with  it.  Eight  hundred  employes  were  laid  off.  It  was 
March  1938,  when  business  indices  were  falling  all  over 
the  country,  and  Kenosha,  an  industrial  community  of 
50,000,  was  hard  hit.  The  Allen-A  mill  still  had  fine 
buildings,  intricate  hosiery  machinery,  willing  and  skilled 
workers,  but  there  was  no  capital  to  run  the  enterprise,  no 
sales  force,  no  market  outlet  and  no  one  willing  to  take 
the  risk  of  opening  the  plant.  The  workers  were  jobless 
and  worried.  Business  men  and  property  owners  gloomily 
anticipated  a  sharp  fall  in  community  purchasing  power, 
and  a  drop  in  real  estate  values. 

Then  a  few  business  and  laboring  men  caught  fresh 
hope.  Why  not  open  the  plant  through  community  effort? 
Why  not  get  a  government  loan,  sell  stock  to  citizens,  and 
set  Kenosha  men  and  women  to  work  making  full-fash- 
ioned hosiery  in  the  vacant  mill?  Business  and  labor  co- 
operated. Today  the  plant  hums  with  activity.  Over  550 
hosiery  workers  are  back  at  their  jobs  and  every  two 
weeks  their  pay  checks  amount  to  $22,000.  This  is  the 
story  of  how  one  community,  facing  economic  disaster, 
saved  itself  by  putting  skilled  and  eager  hands  back  to 
work  at  waiting  machines.  If  a  threat  to  American  democ- 
racy lies  in  the  eleven  million  unemployed,  then  Kenosha 
has  won  a  battle  for  democracy. 

A  hundred  years  ago  there  were  seven 
adventurous  travelers  who 


Shall 
It  Be 


took  a  chance  on  the  swamp  land  where  Pike  Creel 
runs  into  Lake  Michigan,  fifty-five  miles  north  of  th< 
little  town  of  Chicago.  They  marked  off  their  claims,  am 
established  a  first  settlement.  Today  Kenosha  is  knowr 
as  the  home  of  Simmons  beds,  Nash  cars  and  Kelvinators 
Cooper's  underwear,  Macwhyte  wire  rope,  Pirsch  fire  en 
gines,  American  Brass,  and  the  former  Allen-A  hosiery 
Almost  entirely  industrial,  Kenosha,  with  its  sixty-thra 
manufacturing  plants,  reacts  more  quickly  to  the  fluctua 
tions  of  the  industrial  market  than  its  neighboring  citiei 
of  more  diversified  economy.  The  closing  of  any  one  ol 
its  larger  factories  strikes  the  community  a  heavy  blow. 

KENOSHA  HAS  SOME  ADVANTAGES  OVER  "THE  AVERAGE  CITY"  it 
planning  and  putting  through  a  major  community  effort 
The  first  city  in  Wisconsin  to  adopt  the  city  manager 
council  form  of  government,  Kenosha  in  the  early  1928 
made  a  civic  plan.  Today,  unlike  most  cities  in  whid 
scattered  public  buildings  are  a  hodge-podge  of  Victoria! 
and  streamlined  architecture,  Kenosha  has  a  convenientl] 
located  civic  center  designed  for  beauty  as  well  as  effi 
ciency.  A  city  hall,  a  $1,500,000  highschool,  the  new  poj 
office,  Simmons  Memorial  Library,  the  Historical  am 
Art  Museum,  a  new  $1,125,000  court  house  "Erected  n 
the  People  of  Kenosha  County  to  the  Cause  of  Just  an) 
Capable  Government,"  the  large  Youth  Foundation,  am 
several  club  houses  are  all  harmoniously  planned  am 
situated  near  or  around  a  central  plaza. 

"Our  city  plan  is  90  percent  completed,"  Mr.  Laughlin 
the   city   manager   pointed  out   to   us   when   we   visit^ 
Kenosha,  in  the  spring  of  1939.  "Through  our  zoninj 
regulations  we  have  acquired  over  500  acres  or  abofl 
eighty-eight  parcels  of  parks  and  playgrounds.  We  als 
have  five  miles  of  improved  lake  front.  And  84  pcrcen 
of  it  is  all  paid  for." 

With  plans  already  on  paper  when  PWA  and  WP^ 
came  into  existence,  Kenosha  was  able  to  take  quid 
advantage  of   federal    aid    and    finish    many    project 
which   otherwise    would   have    remained    in    the   files 
This    planning,    these   buildings,    the    vocational   am 
orthopedic  schools,  the  well  equipped  police  and  fir 
departments,  and  the  many  other  services  cost  mone) 
Kenosha  residents  know  how  their  money  is  speni 
Every  year  the  city  council  sends  taxpayers  with  thei 
tax  bills  a  letter  explaining  the  activities  and  expend! 
tures   of   the  city   government,   what  it  has  accom 
plished  and  what  it  hopes  to  do.  Here  was  a  soli< 
experience  in  community  planning,  accomplishmen 
and  understanding. 

When  the  Allen-A  Company  formally  announcec 
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the  closing  of  the  Kenosha  mill  in  March  1938,  put  its 
plant  up  for  sale,  and  moved  its  offices  to  its  other  factory 
in  Bennington,  Vt.,  over  eight  hundred  people  were 
thrown  out  of  work.  There  were  no  other  jobs;  there 
was  no  chance  for  reemployment  in  Kenosha.  The  big 
plants  like  Nash  and  Simmons  were  already  working 
part  time.  The  WPA  quotas  were  filled.  Relief  costs  would 
inevitably  mount,  straining  an  overburdened  county  treas- 
ury. Already  1500  families  were  receiving  relief  in  Keno- 
sha  County  and  3400  workers  were  employed  on  WPA. 
The  county  board  estimated  that  the  tax  burden  would 
rise  $35,000  a  month  for  relief,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  number  of  taxpayers  would  of  course  decrease.  If 
only  the  factory  could  be  kept  in  operation  the  community 
would  be  saved  this  strain  on  morale  and  resources. 

THERE  WERE  HURRIED  MEETINGS  OF  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
local  branch  of  the  American  Federation  of  Hosiery 
Workers,  a  CIO  affiliate,  and  unofficial  conferences  of  the 
town's  leading  business  and  professional  men.  The  Allen- 
A  Company  could  not  be  persuaded  to  continue  opera- 
tions in  Kenosha.  No  individual  or  company  could  be 
found  willing  to  buy  and  reopen  the  plant.  Would  it, 
however,  be  possible  for  citizens  and  workers  to  open 
it  themselves  with  a  loan  from  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  or  some  other  governmental  agency? 
The  interested  business  men  and  the  leaders  of  the  union 
got  together  and  formed  a  voluntary  citizens  committee 
to  explore  ways  and  means  of  reopening  the  mill. 

This  citizens  committee  had  seven  members:  the  news- 
paper editor,  a  leading  attorney,  the  president  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  the  four  officers  of  the  hosiery 
union.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  man  who 
publicized  and  organized  its  efforts  is  Ralph  Kingsley. 
For  thirty  years  the  editor  of  the  Kenosha  Evening 
News  (Kenosha's  only  daily)  Mr.  Kingsley  knows  every- 
body and  everybody's  business.  His  comfortable  modern 
office  is  decorated  with  cups  and  plaques  given  him  in 
appreciation  of  his  various  community  services.  R.  P.  Cava- 
nagh was  the  group's  technical  expert.  A  slim  taciturn 
attorney,  very  much  a  part  of  Kenosha,  having  lived 
there  all  of  his  fifty-two  years  and  followed  his  father  in 
the  practice  of  law,  Mr.  Cavanagh  gave  weeks  of  skilled 
effort  to  the  legal  complexities  of  securing  the  loan  and 
forming  the  new  corporation.  The  president  of  the  local 
Full-Fashion  Hosiery  Workers  Union,  James  Willing- 
ham,  and  Walter  Morzfeld,  John  Manson,  and  Herbert 
Morzfeld,  members  of  the  union's  executive  committee, 
represented  labor  in  the  campaign.  The  seventh  mem- 
ber was  Elmer  Pedley,  president  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce. 

Although  the  Allen-A  Company  could  not  produce 
hose  at  a  profit  the  committee  members  believed  that 
it  could  be  done.  They  hired  an  experienced  hosiery 
engineer  who,  after  a  five  weeks'  study  of  rhe  plant, 
presented    production    estimates,   cost    analyses,    and 
other   data   encouraging   the   reopening   of   the   mill. 
Representatives  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  machinery 
appraised  and  checked  the  equipment.  Sales  represen-        S 
tatives  from  Chicago  and  New  York  were  confident 
that  the  product  would  have  a  ready  market  and 
presented  bids  for  handling  the  new  line  of  hosiery. 

The  next  steps  were  to  determine  the  cost  of  pur- 
chasing the  plant  and  the  amount  of  capital  neces- 
sary for  operation.  The  buildings  and  equipment 
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were  carried  on  the  Allen-A  books  at  $1,300,000  and  ap- 
praised now  by  real  estate  men  and  engineers  at  $1,000,- 
000.  The  Allen-A  Company  offered  to  sell  the  plant  for 
$500,000.  The  workers  offered  two  weeks  of  free  labor 
to  eliminate  the  first  payroll  and,  further,  to  work  at 
reduced  wages  for  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  prove 
the  venture  could  meet  its  obligations  and  make  a  profit. 

A  Business  Proposition 

ARMED  WITH  FACTS  AND  ESTIMATES  THE  COMMITTEE  DROVE 
down  to  the  district  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
office  in  Chicago  to  present  an  application  for  a  loan  of 
$700,000:  $500,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  plant  and 
$200,000  for  operating  expenses.  The  proposition  was  flat- 
ly rejected:  RFC  could  not  loan  money  for  the  purchase 
of  buildings  or  equipment.  The  new  corporation  was  not 
even  a  "going  concern,"  the  customary  RFC  requirement 
before  the  granting  of  a  loan. 

"We  were  not  discouraged,"  said  Mr.  Kingsley  in  a 
public  address,  "we  were  just  plain  mad.  All  the  talk  we 
had  heard  as  to  how  the  President  wanted  to  help  the 
working  man  get  back  to  work — how  the  President 
wanted  Congress  to  appropriate  so  many  billions  for  the 
relief  of  business,  and  they  turn  down  a  plain  business 
proposition  where  for  $700,000  we  could  put  800  people 
in  productive  work  who  otherwise  would  have  to  apply 
for  relief,  swelling  the  relief  rolls  of  Kenosha  County 
with  between  4500  and  5000  persons,  which  would  cost 
almost  that  much  within  two  years  time.  We  were  about 
ready  to  fight." 

The  next  day  the  committee  talked  with  Governor  Phil- 
ip La  Follette,  and  through  him  and  his  brother,  Senator 
Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Jr.  obtained  an  appointment  with 
the  national  heads  of  RFC.  On  April  5,  Mr.  Kingsley  and 
Mr.  Cavanagh  left  for  Washington.  "We  do  not  know 
whether  we  are  going  on  a  wild  goose  chase  or  not,"  said 
Mr.  Kingsley  before  boarding  the  train.  They  succeeded, 
however,  in  arousing  the  interest  of  Jesse  Jones,  chairman 
of  the  RFC,  and  of  Sam  Husbands,  chief  engineer,  who 
promised  an  investigation  by  RFC  experts. 

The  engineers  substantiated  the  committee's  facts.  Ten 
days  later  the  eagerly  awaited  telegram  from  RFC  ar- 
rived, but  it  threw  the  committee  into  abject  gloom.  RFC 
would  loan  money  for  operation  if  the  committee  could 
buy  the  plant,  in  other  words,  raise  $500,000. 
Kenoshans  were  back  where 
j^^^^.^^  they  started. 


Members  of  the  Full-Fashion  Hosiery  Workers  Union 
journeyed  to  Chicago  to  renew  the  appeal.  They  ob- 
tained a  half  promise  from  the  district  chairman  of  RFC 
that  if  the  community  would  pledge  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  perhaps  $250,000,  and  again  present  its  case  in 
Washington,  it  might  receive  further  consideration.  "We 
came  home  all  excited,"  Mr.  Willingham  said,  looking 
back  on  those  worried  times,  "we  thought  $250,000  would 
be  a  cinch,  but  we  soon  found  out  it  was  a  lot  of  money." 

Up  to  diis  point  the  committee  had  acted  on  its  own 
initiative  and  its  own  financial  resources.  The  time  had 
come  to  call  for  community  backing.  The  campaign 
opened  with  a  mass  meeting  in  the  highschool  auditorium 
on  April  28,  1938.  From  that  night  on,  the  reorganization 
of  the  hosiery  plant  was  not  the  project  of  a  voluntary 
committee,  but  of  all  Kenosha. 

Kenosha  Chooses 

OVER  A  THOUSAND  PEOPLE  ATTENDED  THE  FIRST  MASS  MEETING. 

Mr.  Kingsley  gave  a  day  by  day,  almost  an  hour  by  hour 
account  of  all  that  had  so  far  been  transacted  and  then 
appealed  for  contributions  to  a  fund  for  the  opening  of 
the  plant.  Every  giver  was  to  receive  stock  in  the  new 
corporation,  soon  to  be  formed.  But  Mr.  Kingsley  added, 
"I  do  not  want  any  person  to  sign  one  of  these  pledge 
blanks  unless  he  is  willing  to  pledge  the  amount  as  a  gift 
to  the  community."  He  warned  the  meeting  that  the  cor- 
poration would  not  be  able  to  discharge  its  debt  or  pay 
dividends  for  a  long  time,  but  argued  that  if  the  plant  was 
not  reopened  Kenosha  and  the  government  would  be  the 
losers.  Over  800  people  would  remain  jobless,  $20,000  to 
$25,000  was  being  lost  weekly  to  the  cash  registers  of 
town  merchants,  $30,000  to  $35,000  per  month  would  be 
added  to  relief  costs,  and  the  federal  government  would 
lose  $104,000  in  HOLC  loans  to  former  Allen-A  employes 
as  well  as  part  of  its  total  $7,344,181  loaned  in  Kenosha. 
If  the  plant  were  reopened  diere  would  be  "a  boom  for 
Kenosha  instead  of  a  'black  eye." " 

The  pledges  received  a  great  send-off  when  Mr.  Will- 
ingham rose  to  report  $29,635  contributed  by  330  of  the 
400  workers  present  at  a  union  meeting  that  afternoon. 
Subscription  blanks  were  distributed,  headquarters  an- 
nounced, and  the  drive  for  $250,000  in  three  days  was 
under  way. 

As  in  most  campaigns  the  three-day  time  limit  was  ex- 
tended. At  the  end  of  the  three  days,  $76,500  had  been 
pledged— $43,000  by  the  workers,  $33,000  by  others.  The 
deadline  was  stretched  to  eight  days.  Another  mass  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  Elks  Club  and  business  men  volun- 
teered to  solicit  every  business  place  in  town.  Two  union 
men  were  assigned  by  Mr.  Willingham  to  accompany 
each  solicitor.  The  county  board  of  supervisors  passed 
and  published  a  resolution  augmented  by  pertinent  relief 
facts  urging  support  of  the  campaign.  "At  first  we  thought 
we  might  even  be  able  to  appropriate  money  directly," 
explained  County  Board  Chairman  Tillman,  "but  we 
found  it  legally  impossible.  Yet  the  $400,000  extra  a  year 
it  would  cost  us  to  support  these  unemployed  on  relief 
would  be  enough  to  start  the  plant,  if  we  could  only  use 
it  for  that  project." 

The  most  effective  argument  used  in  the  drive  for 
funds  was  stated  in  an  Evening  News  editorial:  "Keno- 
shans  are  going  to  pay  one  way  or  the  other.  Either  they 
can  help  in  raising  this  fund  and  .  .  .  have  chances  to 
secure  a  return  of  this  money  several  fold  in  increased 


business  or  they  can  refuse  to  help  and  pay  in  decreased 
business,  increased  taxes  or  depreciation  of  their  prop- 
erty in  Kenosha."  The  community  as  a  whole  looked  at 
its  budget  and  saw  it  could  not  afford  not  to  contribute. 
"It  is  a  cold  business  proposition,  which  thus  far  many 
have  failed  to  realize,"  stated  the  editor. 

The  solicitors  were  diligent.  They  asked  so  forcefully 
for  funds  that  a  few  school  teachers  objected  to  the 
pressure  put  upon  them.  "We've  got  every  cent  that's 
loose,"  asserted  one  former  Allen-A  employe.  "Wouldn't 
you  get  out  and  husde  up  dough  to  save  your  job?" 
Clerks  gave  a  dollar,  factory  workers  even  borrowed 
money  to  add  to  their  subscriptions.  The  workers  had 
voluntarily  made  real  sacrifices — pledges  diat  meant  meat- 
less days,  making  old  clothes  "do,"  keeping  die  old  car 
in  the  garage,  skipping  the  weekly  movie,  putting  off 
Johnny's  visit  to  the  dentist.  But  except  for  two  $5000 
contributions  no  substantial  amounts  came  from  pros- 
perous factory  owners.  Only  $100,000  was  pledged  by  the 
second  deadline.  Everyone  was  disappointed. 

The  four  union  officials  now  set  off  for  Washington 
with  their  tabulations  and  arguments  to  have  one  more 
try  at  an  RFC  loan.  They  came  back  rejoicing,  for  pros- 
pects now  seemed  brighter.  A  new  offer  had  been  made 
by  RFC.  The  community  only  needed  to  raise  $50,000 
more.  The  RFC  had  offered  to  loan  $400,000  secured  by 
a  first  mortgage  on  the  enterprise.  The  corporation,  how- 
ever, must  first  be  organized  and  $150,000  must  be  sub- 
scribed by  Kenosha  for  stock.  The  committee  was  then 
able  to  persuade  the  Allen-A  Company  to  readjust  its 
first  conditions  of  sale.  It  agreed  to  take  $300,000  cash 
and  a  $200,000  second  mortgage  for  the  plant  and  equip- 
ment. 

So  a  fresh  campaign  was  launched.  Over  one  hundred 
business  men  met  in  the  First  National  Bank  buildir 
and  pledged  themselves  to  carry  die  new  appeal  to 
Kenosha.  They  had  a  two-fold  task:  to  replace  all  die  for- 
mer pledges  with  new  cash  subscriptions  for  stock  and  to 
secure  an  additional  $50,000.  Solicitors  soon  discovered 
that  pledging  is  always  easier  than  producing  the  dollar 
bills.  The  first  day  $13,000  came  in.  The  second  day  the 
total  reached  $32,000.  "The  committee  is  not  discouraged 
entirely,"  declared  Chairman  Kingsley.  The  third  day, 
$57,000  was  on  hand.  By  Friday  (and  the  third  deadline 
was  Monday)  only  $86,887.50  had  been  raised.  On  that 
day  $2500  had  been  subscribed  by  teachers,  janitors  and 
officials  of  Kenosha  schools.  The  final  report  was  held  off 
on  May  23  because  the  fund  was  still  insufficient.  "Un- 
less some  new  developments  materialize  within  the  next 
few  days,"  stated  the  committee,  "the  deal  is  entirely  off.'' 
"Bluntly  the  entire  project  will  go  by  default,"  warned 
an  editorial,  "unless  more  Kenoshans  become  awakened  to 
a  realization  of  their  responsibility  and  of  their  opportu- 
nity to  help  themselves  within  a  very  few  days." 

Then  the  Allen-A  Company  and  the  RFC  granted  a 
two  weeks  extension  of  time  and  the  citizens  committee 
once  more  pulled  themselves  together  and  with  less  fan- 
fare and  a  new  set  to  their  jaws  renewed  the  campaign. 
The  final  collection  reached  $103,500,  which  represented 
over  2000  subscriptions  ranging  from  $1  to  one  of  $7500 
which  came  in  at  the  end.  It  was  the  workers,  not  die 
business  interests  that  made  the  final  effort;  the  Hosiery 
Union  borrowed  without  collateral  $10,000  from  the  First 
National  Bank,  arranging  to  pay  it  back  through  a  5  per- 
cent wage  assignment.  Further,  (Continued  on  page  552) 
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Head 

9  in.  high;  cast  stone  #30 


John   B.   Flannagan 


Sculpture  Comes  into  the  Home 

The  Robinson  Galleries  Limited  Editions 


DO  you  remember  the  cultured  if  not  affluent  home  of  a 
generation  or  so  ago — on  the  walls  sepia  photographs  of 
imous  old  paintings,  on  the  library  table  a  cast  of  the  Winged 
'ictory? 

The  familiar  sepia  photograph  has  for  some  time  been  super- 
;ded  by  contemporary  prints  and  etchings,  good  color  repro- 
uctions,  even  paintings;  but  until  now  the  average  home  could 
ot  hope  to  own  a  piece  of  sculpture. 

Now  the  work  of  a  number  of  living  American  sculptors  is 
eing  sold  in  "limited  editions"  by  the  Robinson  Galleries  in 
lew  York.  An  edition  may  be  from  one  hundred  to  three 
undred  duplicates  of  the  model;  each  is  numbered  and  bears 
ic  sculptor's  signature.  Every  piece  is  available  in  hard  plaster 
id  in  at  least  one  other  medium,  such  as  cast  stone,  terra 


cotta,  and  solid  mahogany,  teak  and  walnut.    Prices  range  from 
#10  to  #97,   averaging  around   #25. 

Already  twenty  well-known  sculptors  are  creating  pieces  for 
the  Robinson  Galleries  Limited  Editions.  The  gallery  is  ex- 
perimenting with  modern  plastics,  metals  and  other  media  as 
well  as  working  for  varied  effects  in  color  and  texture  in  the 
materials  already  employed. 

'"T^OGETHER  gallery  and  sculptors  are  devoting  themselves 
•M-  to  the  venture,  not  for  commercial  advantage  but  because 
they  regard  it  as  a  great  step  towards  the  humanizing  of  an- 
other form  of  art.  Sculpture  is  getting  ready,  at  last,  to  come 
down  from  its  pedestal  in  the  public  building  and  join  the 
family  in  the  living  room. 


Antonio  Salemme 


Reclining  Nude 


8  in.  long;  terra  cotta  $30 


Child  and  Cat  William  Zorach 

14  in.  high;  plaster  $30,  cast  stone  $50 


Sleeping  Kitten  Alice  Decker 

8   in.   long;    mahogany   $15 


Seated  Girl  Maurice  Glickman 

13  in.  high;  plaster  $25,  cast  stone  $50 


Head  of  a  Little  Girl  Antonio  Salemme 

7  in.  high;  terra  cotta  $28 


Girl  with  Lute  Concetta  Scaravaglione 

12  in.  high;  plaster  $15,  cast  stone  $40 


crubwoman  Franc  Epping 

9  in.  high;  plaster  $10,  cast  stone  $30 


Angel  Fish  Margaret  Brassier  Kane 

25  in.  high;   mahogany  $85 


Facts  March  On -with  Neurath 


by  WALDEMAR  KAEMPFFERT 

In  September,  at  Harvard,  Otto  Neurath  will  indicate  to  a  learned  congress 
how  the  physical  and  social  sciences  may  be  unified.  Back  of  this  academic 
event  lies  the  story  of  a  remarkable  scholar  who  has  warred  against  ignorance 
in  a  worldwide  educational  campaign,  the  current  chapters  of  which  are 
here  told  by  the  science  editor  of  the  New  York  Times. 


IF  YOU  KNOW  DR.  OTTO 
Neurath  very  well  and  you 
have  painted  a  particularly 
effective  picture,  written 
an  outstanding  story,  per- 
formed an  appendectomy 
in  record  time,  condemned 
human  economic  and  so- 
cial folly  in  telling  words,  or  otherwise  conducted  your- 
self in  a  manner  that  sets  you  apart  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind you  are  sure  to  receive  a  congratulatory  letter  signed 
not  only  with  his  name  but  with  a  drawing  of  a  delighted 
elephant  presenting  a  bouquet.  The  elephant  also  appears 
when  Neurath  has  something  of  importance  to  convey 
about  the  world  or  himself.  If  some  plan  fails  for  uniting 
the  peoples  of  the  world  in  some  common  constructive 
enterprise,  trunk,  head  and  tail  droop  against  an  ominously 
setting  sun;  if  Neurath  has  published  a  new  book  on  the 
philosophy  of  science  or  the  social  function  of  invention 
the  trunk  waves  a  copy  aloft  in  triumph. 

He  is  amusing  and  symbolic,  this  elephant,  faintly  remin- 
iscent of  Whistler's  butterfly,  a  suggestive  counterfeit  pre- 
sentment of  Neurath  himself.  For  Neurath  is  a  jovial, 
energetic,  two  hundred  and  twenty  pound  colossus  of 
astounding  energy,  prolific  imagination,  enormous  read- 
ing, penetrating  intelligence,  generous  tolerance.  More 
than  a  playful  suggestion  of  what  Neurath  is  like  in  the 
flesh,  the  elephant  is  a  pictograph.  For  this  philosopher, 
sociologist,  economist  and  historian,  erstwhile  professor, 
authority  on  public  education  and  director  of  Vienna's  So- 
cial and  Economic  Museum  and  now  a  resident  of  the 
Netherlands  believes  in  pictographs  (isotypes  to  him) 
as  a  means  of  communication  and  above  all  of  educa- 
tion. 

As  conveyors  of  ideas,  pictographs  are  as  old  as  the  Cro- 
Magnon  Man.  But  the  isotypes  that  Neurath  has  in- 
vented are  as  new  as  television  and  streamlined  trains,  in 
the  sense  that  they  constitute  a  self-consistent  international 
pedagogic  language.  They  naturally  evolved  fifteen  years 
ago  out  of  a  scheme  of  visual  education  which  has  been 
so  widely  adopted  and  misapplied  in  every  country  that 
few  know  who  invented  it.  From  the  outset  isotypes  were 
as  carefully  designed  and  as  functional  as  a  carpenter's 
tools  and  deliberately  international  in  their  appeal,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  Neurath  thinks  not  nationally  but 
socially  and  writes  and  talks  not  to  promote  the  cause  of 
a  particular  country  or  people  but  an  idea  which  will  be 
as  useful  in  Japan  as  in  Patagonia. 

Despite  printing  presses,  despite  telephones,  cables,  ra- 
dios, which  have  brought  Europe  within  a  minute  or  two 


of  America,  language  is  a  formidable  obstacle  in  the  spread 
of  knowledge  internationally.  Even  nationally  it  has  its 
limitations.  The  technical  patter  of  the  engineer,  psychol- 
ogist, printer  and  sailor  must  be  learned  to  be  understood. 
But  a  picture?  Anybody  can  understand  that.  Provided 
it  is  the  right  kind  of  picture. 

What  isotypes  are,  readers  of  the  Survey  Graphic  were 
the  first  to  learn  in  this  country  seven  years  ago.  They  saw 
rows  of  human  silhouettes  compared  with  other  rows. 
Each  figure  stood  for  10,000  soldiers  or  20,000  steel  work- 
ers. Row  could  be  compared  with  row,  production  in 
1800  with  production  a  century  later.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking the  picture's  meaning.  A  new  way  of  presenting 
facts,  statistical  facts,  had  been  invented. 

Isotypes  are  now  so  widely  used  in  every  country  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  explain  the  fundamental  principle  on 
which  they  are  based.  What  is  not  so  generally  known  is 
that  they  lend  themselves  not  merely  to  the  presentation 
of  statistics,  as  many  suppose,  but  facts  of  any  kind.  But 
it  takes  a  man  of  Neurath 's  large  imagination,  scholar- 
ship and  creative  ability  to  see  how  a  fact  can  be  driven 
home  with  dramatic  force  yet  unemotionally.  And  a  naked 
fact  can  be  very  dramatic  in  Neurath's  hands. 

Neurath's  followers  have  never  evolved  from  the  stage 
of  presenting  statistical  facts  according  to  his  method, 
for  himself,  there  is  nothing  that  he  will  not  present  wit 
isotypes,  whether  it  is  the  evolution  of  the  steam  engine 
or  the  low  standard  of  life  in  a  medieval  town.  In  fact, 
Alfred  Knopf  is  to  publish  his  "Modern  Man  in  the  Mak- 
ing" this  autumn,  a  book  which  will  present  the  social 
evolution  of  the  human  species  with  text  and  isotypes  so 
amalgamated  that  the  reader  naturally  passes  from  word 
to  isotype  and  from  isotype  to  word,  almost  unaware  of 
the  transition  as  he  learns  how  humanity  swashed  back 
and  forth  between  Europe  and  Asia,  developed  trade 
routes,  rose  to  the  spiritual  necessity  of  building  churches, 
died  in  epidemics,  discovered  how  to  conquer  the  forces 
of  nature — all  with  the  object  of  showing  what  still  re- 
mains to  be  done  before  lasting  peace  and  happiness  can 
be  achieved. 


Rembrandt  in  Time,  Place,  Economic  Setting 

How   LIMITLESS    ARE   THE   POSSIBILITIES    OF    ISOTYPES    IN 

hands  of  a  creative  scholar,  free  from  academic  snobbery 
and  burning  with  the  desire  to  bring  knowledge  to  the 
masses,  was  never  better  exemplified  than  by  the  experi- 
ment which  was  recently  made  in  the  Hague  by  a  large 
department  store  known  as  "de  Bijenkorf"  (the  Beehive). 
Marts  of  that  kind  are  not  so  popular  in  the  Netherlands 
as  they  are  here.  How  could  the  tone  of  the  Beehive  be 
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raised  and  the  public  attracted?  Neurath  planned  a  Rem- 
brandt exhibition,  not  for  the  purpose  of  selling  Rem- 
brandt hats  or  Rembrandt  furniture,  but  of  interpreting 
Rembrandt  as  an  artist  influenced  by  social  circumstances 
and  of  explaining  his  technical  methods.  In  fifteen  min- 
utes an  intelligent  child  or  adult  was  to  absorb  more  in- 
formation than  a  three  hundred  page  book  or  half  a  day 
In  an  art  museum  could  impart. 

To  state  that  Rembrandt  was  the  son  of  a  miller  was 

>  iot  enough.  To  what  influence  was  he  subject?  Neurath 

prepared  an  isotype  chart  which  showed  at  a  glance  that 

Rembrandt  was  born  at  a  time  when  the  textile  industry 

I  vas  booming.  In  a  word  there  was  prosperity.  When  busi- 

icss  is  doing  well  education  flourishes.  So  Neurath  showed 

.  tudents  flocking  to  the  universities — blue  Dutch  students, 

'ed  foreign  students.  More  isotypes  left  no  doubt  that  the 

^niversities  were  at  their  height  in  Rembrandt's  time  and 

hat  they  declined  after  his  death. 

i    Prosperity  means  more  buildings,  both  public  and  pri- 


Rembrandt  en   zijn   familie 


ISOTYPE 
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vate.  Hence  new  walls  to  decorate  with  paintings.  But 
what  kind?  Not  altar  pieces,  because  the  Dutch  were 
Protestants.  Not  mythological  scenes  in  which  Venus  was 
wooed  by  Adonis,  because  they  appealed  to  aristocrats 
rather  than  solid  burghers.  These  Dutch  were  traders. 
They  wanted  portraits,  home  scenes,  landscapes.  The 
charts  made  it  plain  why  Rembrandt  chose  the  subjects 
that  he  did  or  rather  why  his  subjects  were  forced  on  him. 
Also  why  he  painted  many  more  portraits  than  religious 
pictures  or  landscapes. 

And  then  the  influence  of  the  wars  that  rocked  Europe 
at  the  time.  What  they  meant  to  Rembrandt  and  other 
Dutch  artists  was  shown  against  a  background  of  red  and 
pink — red  for  war,  pink  for  temporary  peace.  The  juxta- 
position of  colors  in  measured  areas  to  denote  time  made 
it  evident  that  the  wars  and  art  were  related  to  the  rise  of 
the  Dutch  East  and  West  India  and  other  companies 
organized  to  exploit  die  colonies.  More  prosperity,  hence 
more  money  for  merchant  princes  to  spend  on  pictures. 
From  all  of  which  Rembrandt  profited 
artistically  and  financially. 

But  what  of  Rembrandt  the  man?  His 
own  self-portraits  were  arrayed  to  speak 
for  themselves.  [See  accompanying 
chart.]  Here  he  was  in  1629,  a  promis- 
ing young  artist,  from  whose  counte- 
nance self-confidence  radiated.  Next  came 
the  famous  portrait  made  in  1635,  at  the 
height  of  his  fame  and  fortune.  The 
plumes  in  his  hat,  the  rich  attire,  the 
bold  look  in  his  eyes  proclaimed  the  suc- 
cessful artist.  With  the  self-portrait  of 
1657  it  was  apparent  that  good  fortune 
was  beginning  to  forsake  him.  His  dress 
was  simple,  his  face  careworn.  Then  came 
the  last  canvas,  painted  in  1669,  the  like- 
ness of  a  saddened,  disillusioned,  weary 
bankrupt. 

The  portraits  were  accompanied  by  ex- 
planatory isotype  charts  so  that  there 
would  be  no  mistaking  periods  and  the 
relation  of  art  to  prosperity  and  adver- 
sity. Green  were  the  isotypes  that  inter- 
preted the  works  of  Rembrandt's  youth; 
blue  those  that  illuminated  the  period 
that  ended  with  the  death  of  his  wife 
Saskia;  brown  those  that  related  to  his 
old  age.  That  economic  circumstances 
had  much  to  do  with  Rembrandt's  activi- 
ties was  brought  out  by  the  number  of 
his  pupils  at  different  times.  There  they 
were — gray  figures  in  rows,  very  numer- 
ous in  his  green  youth  and  at  the  height 
of  his  red  glory,  fewer  in  his  blue  period, 
utterly  absent  at  the  sad,  brown  end. 

Nor  was  Rembrandt's  technique  ig- 
nored. Photographs  of  the  self-portraits 
were  displayed  to  elucidate  the  change 
in  brushwork.  Also  such  details  as  a  pho- 
tograph of  a  living,  old  man's  hand.  Be- 
side it  the  hand  of  the  aged  Rembrandt 
himself,  very  impressionistic.  The  reason 
for  the  evolution  in  technique  was  evi- 
dent. The  years  and  Rembrandt's  growth 
as  an  artist  had  played  their  part. 
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But  even  this  was  not  enough.  The  public  had  to 
prove  that  it  was  drinking  in  the  facts  about  Rembrandt. 
First  the  question  of  period.  A  building,  a  ship,  a  paint- 
ing of  different  centuries  were  exhibited.  Did  they  belong 
to  the  same  period?  The  visitor  pressed  a  button  to  an- 
swer. "Right,  right,  right,"  came  a  voice  from  a  phono- 
graph, or  "wrong,  wrong,  wrong."  Was  this  particular 
canvas  painted  by  Rembrandt  or  not?  If  not,  before  or 
after  him?  More  button  pressing.  Approval  or  disap- 
proval, by  the  phonographic  voice. 

So  WITH   THE  CHARTS  WHICH   WERE   PREPARED   FOR  THE  NA- 

tional  Tuberculosis  Association  here  and  distributed  in 
5000  sets,  together  with  175,000  copies  of  a  pamphlet. 
They  have  driven  home  the  facts  about  tuberculosis  to  mil- 
lions. There  is  no  mistaking  the  function  of  the  lungs, 
the  manner  of  infection,  the  precautions  that  must  be 
taken  about  eating  and  drinking  from  contaminated 
dishes,  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  conquering 
what  was  once  a  dreadful  scourge  and  is  now  an  eradi- 
cable  blot  on  community  life.  And  so,  too,  with  the  iso- 
types  prepared  for  Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia,  a 
multivolumed  work  for  the  young.  The  isotypes  depict  the 
influence  of  machines  on  life,  of  ships  in  trade,  of  the  ma- 
chine on  work,  employment  and  leisure.  Facts,  facts, 
facts.  But  facts  made  interesting  by  focusing  the  attention 
on  essentials,  facts  that  burn  themselves  into  the  memory 
as  pictures  reduced  to  their  lowest  terms. 

The  purpose  of  this  whole  system  is  to  democratize 
knowledge.  Hence  the  "Visual  Thesaurus"  which  Neu- 
rath  has  in  preparation.  It  is  to  be  the  standard  picto- 
graphic  encyclopedia  of  the  common  people,  a  survey  of 
human  achievements  that  a  ditch  digger  will  grasp  as 
readily  as  a  child  learns  how  to  make  a  house  out  of 
building  blocks.  The  isotype  pictures  will  tell  their 
own  story  so  far  as  possible,  and  it  will  be  the  story  of 
human  thinking  in  our  times  rather  than  a  reference  book 
in  which  subjects  are  discussed  in  alphabetical  order.  Neu- 
rath  has  no  intention  of  competing  with  existing  encyclo- 
pedias, which  are  indispensable  in  running  down  dates 
and  learning  the  major  facts  about  a  technical  process  or 
the  history  of  a  country.  Neurath  is  a  synthesist.  His  ob- 
ject is  to  show  social  and  economic  relationships.  The 
work  done  in  interpreting  Rembrandt,  preparing  a  forth- 
coming exhibition  for  the  Beehive  on  the  "Turning 
Wheel"  (an  isotypic  survey  of  transportation),  illustrat- 
ing such  works  as  the  Compton  cyclopedia  and  gathering 
the  material  for  "Modern  Man  in  the  Making"  plays  its 
part  in  shaping  the  "Visual  Thesaurus." 

In  democratizing  knowledge  it  is  essential  that  science 
is  won  over.  The  laboratory  workers  constitute  a  modern 
priesthood  which  has  thus  far  held  itself  aloof  from  the 
world.  Here  they  are,  little  groups  of  specialists  studying 
infinitesimal  aspects  of  the  cosmos — biologists  experiment- 
ing with  fruit  flies  to  discover  the  mechanism  of  heredity, 
chemists  synthesizing  vitamins  and  hormones,  physicists 
splitting  atoms,  mathematicians  creating  new  relativistic 
universes.  They  pay  little  attention  to  one  another,  these 
specialists.  Yet  they  could  make  science  far  more  power- 
ful than  it  is,  socially  powerful,  if  they  could  be  brought 
together  in  some  comprehensive  union. 

There  is  not  much  use  in  appealing  to  the  scientists 
by  means  of  isotypes.  Besides  they  are  highly  trained  to 
understand  the  most  difficult  mathematical  equations  and 
complex  chemical  formulas.  What  separates  them  now  is 
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language.  Each  science  has  created  its  own  vocabulary 
and  uses  it  in  its  own  way.  Terms  may  be  identical,  but 
meanings  differ.  When  sociologists  talk  about  a  "free  peo- 
ple" and  physicists  about  "free  electrons"  they  are  not 
using  the  word  "free"  in  the  same  sense.  Where  a  psy- 
chologist speaks  of  "stimulus"  and  "reaction"  the  biolo- 
gist speaks  of  "cause"  and  "effect."  Yet  both  may  have 
the  same  sequence  of  events  in  mind. 

Here  Neurath  enters  the  field  of  philosophy,  especiall 
the  relation  of  logic  to  language.  How  is  this  problem 
be  solved  and  the  sciences  unified  for  their  own  good  ar 
that  of  society?  Rudolf  Carnap,  Charles  W.  Morris,  Be 
trand    Russell,   John   Dewey,   Neurath   and   others   ha\ 
organized  several  international  congresses,  which  disci 
the  philosophy  of  science  and  the  method  of  unificatior 
The  fifth  is  to  be  held  early  in  September  at  Harvard 
where  Neurath  himself  will  indicate  how  the  social 
ences  may  be  fused  with  the  physical  sciences. 

Congresses  reach  only  the  few  who  have  the  time  ar 
the  money  to  travel.  Hence  the  "Encyclopedia  for  the  UE 
fication   of   Science,"   which   the   University   of   Chica£ 
Press  is  now  publishing  under  the  editorship  of  Carnap, 
Morris   and   Neurath,  and   the   sponsorship  of   Bertrand 
Russell,  Niels  Bohr,  John  Dewey  and  others.  "It  is  like  att' 
onion"  Neurath  explains.  "There  are  shells  within  shel! 
Peel  off  one  and  you  come  to  the  next.  Yet,  like  an  onion 
they   constitute   a   whole."   Which,   more   prosaically 
pressed,  means  that  the  encyclopedia  is  published  in  par 
each  devoted  to  some  aspect  of  the  main  subject. 

Through  the  congresses  and  the  encyclopedia,  Neuratl 
and  his  friends  hope  to  do  as  much  for  science  as  for  til 
democratization  of  technical  knowledge. 

We  see,  then,  that  Neurath  stands  for  much  me 
than  an  ingenious  inventor  of  a  new  and  powerful  met! 
od  of  visual  education.  It  is  the  common  man  with  whom 
he  is  concerned.  Eighteenth  century  egalitarianism  freed 
the  worker  politically,  gave  him  a  vote.  But  the  real  bene- 
ficiaries were  the  middle  class  bourgeoisie,  and  this  he- 
cause  they  could  read  and  understand  the  political  and  ' 
philosophic  literature  of  egalitarianism.  The  printed  word 
has  been  a  great  force  in  the  cause  of  democracy,  butl 
is  not  enough  even  in  these  days  of  public  schools  and  ' 
cheap  magazines.  Some  mechanism  must  be  devised  to 
bring  science,  philosophy,  history,  sociology,  economics 
to  the  millions,  just  as  technology  has  brought  them  good 
clothes,  radio  and  motion  pictures. 

Looked    at    in    this    way    the    little    dwelling    in    the 
Hague    which    houses    Neurath's    International    Found* 
tion  for  Visual  Education  and  the  Mundaneum  ot   the 
Hague  is  one  of  the  most  important,  diligent  and  effi- 
cient  lighthouses   for   the   radiation  of   culture   in   exist- 
ence. With  Marie  Reidemeister,  Gerd   Arntx    (now  the 
director  of  a  printing  press),  Joseph  Scheer  and  Erwin 
Bernath,  devoted  collaborators   who  have  stood  by  him 
through  Austrian  crises  and  international  upheavals  thai 
rocked   Europe   and    wrecked   lives   and    business   enter- 
prises,  Neurath   does   his   work   with   the   serenity  of  I 
scholar,  yet  with  the  enthusiasm  oi  a  great  teacher.  Ont 
man  and  a  small  staff  filling  the  eyes  of  mankind  \vitl 
facts,    convinced    that   pictographs    are    more    importan 
than   machine  guns  in   the  onward   march  of  society- 
there  is  no  stranger  spectacle  than  this.  But  it  is  an  in 
spiring   spectacle   too.   It    takes   one   back    to    the   eight 
eenth  century  when  Dalembert  was  waging  a  similar  wa 
against  Bourbonism  and  ignorance  with  his  Encyclopedia 
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NEW   YORK    CITY.— THE    MAYORALTY    CAMPAIGN— A   HENRY    GEORGE    MEETING    ON    THE    EAST    SIDE. 


Henry  George:  Soothsayer  or  Seer? 


by  HAROLD  S.  BUTTENHEIM 

On  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Henry  George's  birth,  Mr.  Buttenheim 
examines  the  contribution  which  the  author  of  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
made  to  our  times  as  well  as  to  his  own. 


SJow  YOU'VE  GOT  IT.  OLD  HENRY  GEORGE  WAS  RIGHT, 
'gosh.  What  we  need  is.  .  ." 

A  radio  drama  on  housing  in  the  "Democracy  in 
ction"  series,  presented  on  June  4,  1939,  by  the  United 
tates  Office  of  Education  in  cooperation  with  Columbia 
roadcasting  System,  ended  with  these  words.  Earlier  in 
ris  historical  sketch  the  commentator  had  been  telling  of 
arious  attempts  in  the  1850s  and  thereafter  to  solve  the 
ousing  problem  by  adopting  building,  fire  and  sanita- 
on  codes.  "They  helped  end  the  worst  evils  but  they 
ailed  to  grapple  with  this  central  fact:  that  loans,  build- 
ng  management  and  taxes  imposed  certain  costs  upon 
he  landlord  which  poorer  tenants  could  not  meet." 

And  then  came  the  voice  of  Henry  George,  "speaking 
Imost  any  evening  in  New  York  City": 

"Answer  me  this!  What  makes  land  valuable?  Its 
trtility?  Its  beauty?  Its  ownership?  No!  People!  Many 

square  foot  of  land  on  Manhattan  Island  is  worth  more 
han  a  whole  section  beyond  the  Missouri  River.  Why? 
s  it  better  land?  Is  the  soil  richer?  Will  it  feed  more 
"icople?  You  know  it  won't.  The  soil  of  New  York  is 
•ocky,  sterile,  worthless.  Very  well,  then,  why  should  it 
:ost  more?  The  answer  is  people,  population!  People 
nake  land  valuable.  Then  why  shouldn't  the  people  reap 
he  benefits  they  create  rather  than  the  landowner?  Why 
ihould  they  not  enjoy  the  unearned  increment  for  which 
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they  and  they  alone  are  responsible?  I  tell  you,  my  friends, 
there  is  one  answer  and  one  alone — and  that  is  SINGLE 
TAX!  (Prolonged  Cheers)." 

The  drama  progressed  to  the  present  decade,  with  the 
housing  problem  still  unsolved,  and  ended  with  several 
voices  in  impassioned  discussion.  One  said  that  housing 
is  too  expensive,  another  blamed  low  wages,  a  third  urged 
public  subsidies,  a  fourth  wanted  only  private  ownership; 
labor  costs  were  condemned  by  another  voice,  and  just 
before  the  closing  words  that  suggested  our  present  theme 
came  the  confident  statement  by  another  voice: 

"You  can't  blame  labor.  The  same  conditions  prevailed 
before  a  union  was  ever  heard  of.  It  is  our  system  of  land 
taxation." 

IT  WAS  ON  SEPTEMBER  2,  1839,  IN  PHILADELPHIA,  THAT  THE 
future  philosopher-economist  was  born.  With  the  publica- 
tion of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  forty  years  later  his  voice 
began  to  be  heard  around  the  world;  but  the  years  that 
intervened  seemed  marked  much  more  by  poverty  than 
by  progress. 

Leaving  school  for  good  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  with 
less  than  five  months  of  highschool  education;  going  to 
sea  as  a  sailor  before  the  mast  in  1855;  learning  the 
printer's  trade  in  Philadelphia  in  1857;  arriving  in  San 
Francisco  "dead  broke"  the  following  year;  marrying  at 
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the  age  of  twenty-two;  striving  with  more  desperation 
than  success  during  the  next  eight  years  to  make  a  living 
for  his  growing  family  as  a  job  printer,  typesetter  and 
newspaper  reporter,  George  made  his  first  trip  to  New 
York  City  in  1869.  Seventeen  years  later  in  his  acceptance 
speech  for  the  New  York  mayoralty  nomination  he  wrote : 

Years  ago  I  came  to  this  city  from  the  West,  unknown, 
knowing  nobody,  and  I  saw  and  recognized  for  the  first  time 
the  shocking  contrast  between  monstrous  wealth  and  debas- 
ing want.  And  here  I  made  a  vow  from  which  I  have  never 
faltered,  to  seek  out,  and  remedy,  if  I  could,  the  cause  that 
condemned  litde  children  to  lead  such  a  life  as  you  know 
them  to  lead  in  die  squalid  districts. 

It  was  shortly  after  his  return  to  California  from  this 
early  visit  to  New  York  that  he  had  been  riding  one  day 
through  a  district  where  the  magic  boom  of  land  specula- 
tion had  filled  the  scrubby  countryside  with  a  feverish 
collection  of  land  offices  and  claim-jumpers.  George 
relates: 

Absorbed  in  my  own  thoughts,  I  had  driven  the  horse  into 
the  hills  until  he  panted.  Stopping  for  breath,  I  asked  a  pass- 
ing teamster,  for  want  of  something  better  to  say,  what  land 
was  worth  there.  He  pointed  to  some  cows  grazing  off  so  far 
that  they  looked  like  mice,  and  said:  "I  don't  know  exacdy, 
but  there  is  a  man  over  there  who  will  sell  some  land  for  a 
thousand  dollars  an  acre."  Like  a  flash  it  came  upon  me  that 
there  was  the  reason  of  advancing  poverty  with  advancing 
wealth.  With  the  growth  of  population  land  grows  in  value, 
and  the  men  who  work  it  must  pay  more  for  the  privilege. 
I  turned  back,  amidst  quiet  thought,  to  the  perception  that 
then  came  to  me  and  has  been  with  me  ever  since. 

These  words  George  R.  Geiger  quotes  in  the  biographi- 
cal chapter  of  his  massive  and  scholarly  book,  "The  Phil- 
osophy of  Henry  George,"  and  adds:  "In  the  East  he  had 
seen  the  problem;  in  the  West  he  thought  he  had  found 
the  solution."  "And  that  awakening,"  says  Lewis  Gannett, 
"made  Henry  George  a  flaming  crusader." 

George's  first  attempt  to  embody  what  subsequently 
came  to  be  known  as  the  single  tax  philosophy  in  book 
form  was  in  "Our  Land  and  Land  Policy,"  published  in 
1871.  In  1879  appeared  that  much  more  thorough  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  "Progress  and  Poverty."  Though  it  is 
a  heavy  volume  on  political  economy  and  ethics,  this  book 
proved  to  be  a  best  seller.  Millions  of  copies  were  bought, 
read  and  debated. 

After  the  publication  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  George 
entered  the  lecture  field  and,  in  many  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  spoke  to  great  crowds  attracted  by  the 
power  of  his  oratory  and  the  challenge  of  his  book.  Simul- 
taneously he  interested  himself  in  the  Irish  land  question 
and  in  1881  was  sent  to  Great  Britain  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Irish  World,  as  a  lecturer  and  correspondent.  From 
Ireland  he  made  several  trips  to  England  and  delivered 
numerous  lectures  in  that  country  and  Scotland.  He  re- 
turned to  America  in  1882  and  was  back  in  London  in 
January  1884,  opening  his  tour  with  a  great  meeting  in  St. 
James's  Hall. 

Indicative  of  George's  influence  in  Great  Britain,  then 
and  since,  was  the  establishment  in  London  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  for  Land  Value  Taxation  and  Free  Trade, 
an  organization  which  has  functioned  vigorously  ever 
since  and  which  publishes  an  ably  edited  monthly,  Land 
and  Liberty. 

Back  in  America  again,  George  published  his  "Protec- 
tion or  Free  Trade"  in  1886,  and  that  year  was  persuaded 
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to  run  for  mayor  of  New  York  as  candidate  of  the  United 
Labor  Party. 

His  opponents  were  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Democrat,  and 
young  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Republican.  Though  defeated, 
he  made  a  remarkable  run,  the  final  tally  of  votes  being: 
Hewitt,  90,552;  George,  68,110;  and  Roosevelt,  60,435.  By 
many  observers  Hewitt's  victory  was  credited  to  the  better 
counting  facilities  of  the  Tammany  henchmen. 

Further  writing  and  speaking  in  the  United  States 
were  interrupted  by  a  lecture  trip  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  in  1890,  and  finally  brought  to  a  close  in  1897 
by  his  death  four  days  before  a  New  York  mayoralty  elec- 
tion in  which  Henry  George  was  again  a  candidate. 

Dr.  Geiger,  in  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  his  bio- 
graphical chapter,  says:  "George  had  died  as  he  had 
wished  to  die — in  battle.  The  election  was  almost  forgot- 
ten in  the  city's  grief,  and  as  the  body  lay  in  state  all  of 
Sunday  in  the  Grand  Central  Palace  the  world  paid  its 
homage  to  the  power  of  sincerity.  One  hundred  thousand 
mourners  filed  before  his  bier,  while  another  hundred 
thousand,  unable  to  gain  admittance,  prayed  in  the  street 
outside,  and  the  vast  funeral  cortege  that  followed  the 
body  down  to  City  Hall  and  across  die  Brooklyn  Bridge 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  deepest  tributes  ever  paid  to  a 
private  citizen.  George  was  buried  in  Greenwood  Ceme- 
tery. On  his  stone  were  carved  these  words  from  'Prog- 
ress and  Poverty': 

"  'The  truth  that  I  have  tried  to  make  clear  will  not  find 
easy  acceptance.  If  that  could  be,  it  would  have  been  accepted 
long  ago.  If  that  could  be,  it  would  never  have  been  obscured. 
But  it  will  find  friends — those  who  will  toil  for  it;  suffer  for 
it;  if  need  be,  die  for  it.  This  is  the  power  of  Truth.'  " 

AND   WHAT   WAS   THIS   TRUTH   THAT  THE   FLAMING   CRUSADER 

tried  to  make  clear?  To  compress  his  major  proposal  into 
a  single  sentence:  Henry  George  advocated  the  abolition 
of  all  taxes — national,  state  and  local— except  one  single 
tax  levied  on  the  value  of  land,  irrespective  of  the  value  of 
improvements  in  or  on  it. 

For  a  brief  elaboration  of  this  proposal  and  of  its  philo- 
sophical basis — and  to  give  a  new  generation  a  taste  of 
George's  lucid  style — I  have  selected  quotations  from  sev- 
eral of  his  books:* 

Here  are  two  simple  principles,  both  of  which  are  self- 
evident: 

1.  That  all  men  have  equal  rights  to  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  elements  provided  by  nature. 

2.  That  each  man  has  an  exclusive  right  to  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  what  is  produced  by  his  own  labor. 

There  is  no  conflict  between  these  principles.  On  the  con- 
trary they  are  correlative.  To  fully  secure  the  individual  right 
of  property  in  the  produce  of  labor  we  must  treat  the  ele- 
ments of  nature  as  common  property.1 

Property  in  land,  like  property  in  slaves,  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  property  in  things  that  are  the  result  of  labor. 
Rob  a  man  or  a  people  of  money,  or  goods,  or  cattle,  and  the 
robbery  is  finished  there  and  then.  .  .  .  But  rob  a  people  of 
the  land  on  which  they  must  live,  and  the  robbery  is  con- 
tinuous. It  is  a  fresh  robbery  of  every  succeeding  generation 
— a  new  robbery  every  year  and  every  day;  it  is  like  the  rob- 
bery which  condemns  to  slavery  the  children  of  the  slave.2 

What   I,   therefore,   propose   as   the   simple  yet   sovereign 

*The  numeral  at  the  end  of  each  excerpt  indicates  its  source,  as  fol- 
lows: 'PROTECTION  OR  FREE  TRADE;  "THE  LAND  QUESTION; 
"PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY;  'SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.  All  of  these 
books  and  numerous  pamphlets  are  obtainable  at  low  cost  from  the  Robert 
Schalkenbach  Foundation.  30  East  29  Street,  New  York  City. 
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remedy  .  .  .  is — to  appropriate  rent  [ground  rent]  by  taxa- 
tion. ...  In  form,  the  ownership  of  land  would  remain 
just  as  now.  No  owner  of  land  need  be  dispossessed,  and  no 
restriction  need  be  placed  upon  the  amount  of  land  anyone 
could  hold.  For,  rent  being  taken  by  the  state  in  taxes,  land, 
no  matter  in  whose  name  it  stood,  or  in  what  parcels  it  was 
held,  would  be  really  common  property,  and  every  member  of 
the  community  would  participate  in  the  advantages  of  its 
ownership.3 

If  three  sons  inherit  a  ship  they  do  not  proceed  to  saw  her 
into  three  pieces;  nor  do  they 
agree  that  if  this  cannot  be 
done  equal  division  is  impos- 
And so  it  is  not 
in  order  to 


secure 


sible. 
necessary 

equal  rights  to  land  to  make 
an  equal  division  of  land. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  do 
is  to  collect  rent  for  the 
1  common  benefit.* 

The  tax  upon  land  values 

is  the  most  just  and  equal  of 
I  all  taxes.  It  falls  only  upon 

those  who  receive  from  so- 
ciety a  peculiar  and  valuable 

benefit,  and   upon   them   in 

proportion     to     the     benefit 

they  receive.  It  is  the  taking 

by   the  community,  for  the 

use   of   the   community,   of 

that  value  which  is  the  cre- 
•  ation   of  the   community.   It 

is    the    application    of    the 

common   property    to   com- 
mon      uses.       When       all 

[ground]    rent   is  taken   by 

taxation  for  the  needs  of  the 

community,    then    will    the 

equality  ordained  by  nature 

be  attained.  No  citizen  will 

have  an  advantage  over  any 

Dther  citizen  save  as  is  given 
Jby    his    industry,   skill,   and 

intelligence;    and    each    will 

obtain  what  he  fairly  earns.  Then,  but  not  till  then 
|  abor  get  its  full  reward,  and  capital  its  natural  return.3 

If  we  impose  a  tax  upon  buildings,  the  users  of  buildings 
Inust  finally  pay  it,  for  the  erection  of  buildings  will  cease 
mtil  building  rents  become  high  enough  to  pay  the  regular 
irofit  and  the  tax  besides.  If  we  impose  a  tax  upon  manu- 
factures or   imported  goods,  the  manufacturer  or   importer 
i  vill  charge  it  in  a  higher  price  to  the  jobber,  the  jobber  to 
he  retailer,  and  the  retailer  to  the  consumer.  Now,  the  con- 
umer,  on  whom  the  tax  thus  ultimately  falls,  must  not  only 
I  )ay  the  amount  of  the  tax,  but  also  a  profit  on  this  amount  to 
i  veryone  who  has  thus  advanced  it— for  profit  on  the  capital 
,  le  has  advanced  in  paying  taxes  is  as  much  required  by  each 
lealer  as  profit  on  the  capital  he  has  advanced  in  paying  for 
;oods.3 

The  way  taxes  raise  prices  is  by  increasing  the  cost  of  pro- 
luction,  and  checking  supply.  But  land  is  not  a  thing  of  hu- 
nan  production,  and  taxes  upon  rent  [of  land]  cannot  check 
upply.  Therefore,  though  a  tax  on  rent  compels  the  land- 
iwners  to  pay  more,  it  gives  them  no  power  to  obtain  more 
or  the  use  of  their  land,  as  it  in  no  way  tends  to  reduce  the 
upply  of  land.  On  the  contrary  by  compelling  those  who  hold 
and  on  speculation  to  sell  or  let  for  what  they  can  get,  a  tax 
>n  land  values  tends  to  increase  the  competition  between  own- 
rs,  and  thus  to  reduce  the  price  of  land.3 


Henry  George 


The  poverty  which  in  the  midst  of  abundance  pinches  and 
embrutes  men,  and  all  the  manifold  evils  which  flow  from  it, 
spring  from  a  denial  of  justice.  In  permitting  the  monopoli- 
zation of  the  opportunities  which  nature  freely  offers  to  all, 
we  have  ignored  the  fundamental  law  of  justice — for,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  when  we  view  things  upon  a  large  scale,  jus- 
tice seems  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  universe.  But  by 
sweeping  away  this  injustice  and  asserting  the  rights  of  all 
men  to  natural  opportunities,  we  shall  conform  ourselves 
to  the  law — we  shall  remove  the  great  cause  of  unnatural 
inequality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  power.  .  .  .3 


ALTHOUGH  THESE  EXCERPTS 
from  many  hundreds  of 
book  pages  can  do  but  par- 
tial justice  to  the  philosophy 
of  their  eloquent  author, 
perhaps  they  will  prove  pro- 
vocative of  further  reading. 
And  the  present-day  stu- 
dent, free  from  the  witchery 
of  the  prophet's  personal 
presence,  will  not  be  so  apt 
as  were  the  early  disciples 
to  assume  the  inspiration  of 
his  every  thought. 

If  he  had  had  the  advan- 
tages of  an  academic  educa- 
tion, George  would  doubt- 
less have  been  less  optimistic 
than  his  writings  indicate  as 
to  the  possibility  of  reform- 
ing the  world  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  the  single  tax. 
But  he  would  probably  have 
been  less  effective  also — and 
no  one  might  now  be  com- 
memorating the  centenary 
of  his  birth.  He  was  not,  of 
course,  the  first  economist  to 
advocate  land  value  taxation 
and  free  trade;  but  he  was 


Culver  Service 
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unquestionably  the  most  dramatic  and  popular  exponent 
of  these  reforms.  John  Dewey,  who  ranks  Henry  George 
as  one  of  the  world's  greatest  social  philosophers,  estimates 
that  "Progress  and  Poverty"  has  had  a  wider  distribution 
than  almost  all  other  books  on  political  economy  put 
together.  George  Bernard  Shaw  has  said  that  hearing  one 
lecture  by  George  had  "changed  the  whole  current"  of 
his  life. 

George's  power  as  a  crusader  sprang  from  his  profound 
belief  in  the  single  tax  as  a  fiscal  device  for  accomplishing 
a  great  ethical  reform.  In  the  failure  of  government  to 
recapture  the  economic  rent  of  land  he  saw  the  gap 
through  which  a  privileged  class  was  enabled  to  exploit 
the  toil  of  others.  Destroy  land  exploitation  and  the  at- 
tendant economic  ills  would  disappear.  But  as  I  have 
pointed  out  elsewhere  (The  Journal  of  Land  and  Public 
Utility  Economics,  February,  1935) : 

Had  Henry  George  been  born  a  half-century  later,  he 
would  have  lived  amidst  a  new  set  of  economic  conditions; 
he  would  have  seen  new  forms  of  exploitation,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  he  would  have  formulated  his  single  tax  doctrine. 
Collection  of  the  economic  rent  as  a  major  source  of  public 
revenues  might  have  been  advocated  as  an  essential,  but  not 
sole,  element  in  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  taxation  aiming 
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to  reach  all  privilege  and  anti-social  wealth  rather  than  mere- 
ly one  instance  of  it;  for  the  author  of  "Progress  and  Pov- 
erty," if  writing  today,  could  not  fail  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  conspicuous  fortunes  in  the  twentieth  century  derive  less 
than  formerly  from  land  ownership.  .  .  . 

If  Henry  George  were  writing  today,  is  it  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  he  would  include,  as  additional  elements  in  his 
scheme  of  taxation,  dependence  on  steeply  graduated  income 
and  inheritance  taxes,  to  the  end  that  existing  wealth  may 
contribute  adequately  to  the  support  of  government,  and  that 
there  may  be  a  beneficial  check  on  new  types  of  exploitation 
which  land  value  taxation  alone  could  not  reach? 

IN    WIDELY     SCATTERED    PARTS    OF    THE    WORLD — AUSTRALIA, 

New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  western  Canada,  and  else- 
where— partial  approaches  towards  the  single  tax  have 
been  made,  before  George's  time  or  since.  In  the  United 
States,  George's  teachings  have  been  propagated  with 
varying  degrees  of  intensity  during  the  last  half  century 
by  many  devoted  groups  of  disciples,  and  the  present 
decade  has  shown  greater  activity  in  this  direction,  I  be- 
lieve, than  any  other.  To  cite  two  instances: 

In  September  1932,  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State 
of  New  York  granted  a  provisional  charter  to  the  Henry 
George  School  of  Social  Science  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing fundamental  economics  and  social  philosophy.  This 
charter  was  made  absolute  in  July  1937.  From  January 
1933  to  June  1939,  the  school  reports  about  6000  graduates 
in  its  New  York  courses,  about  the  same  number  who 
have  completed  its  extension  courses,  and  about  1000  in 
correspondence  courses. 

During  the  current  decade  bills  for  varying  degrees  of 
land  value  taxation  have  been  introduced  in  the  legisla- 
tures of  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. Last  November  California  voted  on  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  abolish  sales  taxes  and  raise  the  bulk  of 
state  and  local  revenues  from  land  value  taxation. 

The  relation  of  the  taxation  problem  to  the  housing 
problem  is  a  phase  of  the  Henry  George  philosophy 
which  is  attracting  increasing  attention  in  current  efforts 
to  eliminate  urban  slums  and  to  provide  adequate  low 
rent  housing  for  families  of  low  income.  In  its  1937  pub- 
lication, "Our  Cities:  Their  Role  in  the  National  Econ- 
omy," the  National  Resources  Committee  said: 

State  and  local  authorities  should  consider  the  reduction  of 
the  rate  of  taxation  on  buildings  and  the  corresponding  in- 
crease of  such  rates  on  land,  in  order  to  lower  the  tax  burden 
on  home  owners  and  the  occupants  of  low  rent  houses,  and 
to  stimulate  rehabilitation  of  blighted  areas  and  slums. 

A  partial  application  of  this  principle  is  now  in  effect  in 
New  York  City  where,  under  a  local  law  signed  by  May- 
or La  Guardia  in  July  of  this  year,  a  property  owner  is 


The  legitimate  concern  of  governments  everywhere  should,  in 
our  view,  be  not  in  doing  things  for  people,  but  in  setting 
people  free,  under  equality  of  right  and  opportunity,  to 
do  things  for  themselves;  where  honest  toil  and  its  just  rewards 
will  be  opened  to  all,  and  where  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
emancipation  of  mankind  may  grow  to  glorious  attainments 
in  an  atmosphere  that,  in  the  language  of  Henry  George, 
"mill  make  war  the  possibility  of  a  past  age  and  turn  to  works 
of  usefulness  the  enormous  forces  now  dedicated  to  de- 
struction." 

— from  the  presidential  address  oj  the  late  Charles  O'Connor 
Hennessy.  be\ore  the  International  Conlerence  to  Promote  Land 
Value  Taxation  and  Free  Trade,  London,  1936. 


given  five  years'  tax  exemption  on  value  added  by  i 
provements  which  do  not  increase  the  cubic  content 
his  building. 

Why  is  it  that  the  single  tax  philosophy  has  nowhe 
in  the  world  been  adopted  in  its  entirety,  and  has  ha 
almost  no  effect  on  legislative  action — national,  state 
local — in  the  United  States?   For  Pittsburgh  and  Sera 
ten   are  perhaps  the  only   municipalities  in   the  Uniti 
States  where  improvements  are  legally  taxed  at  a  low- 
rate  than  land  values.  In  .these  two  cities,  by  act  of  t 
Pennsylvania    legislature,    taxes    for    municipal    purpo 
(but  not  for  county  or  school   purposes)   were  partial 
shifted  over  a  period  of  years  so  that  since  1924  the  ta 
rate  for  city  purposes  has  been  only  half  as  high  on  i 
provements  as  on  land  values.  The  answer,  I  believe, 
mainly  twofold:  failure  of  other  leaders  to  arise  with  t 
vision  and  the  fire  of  Henry  George;  and  the  fact  tha 
to  most  people,  the  very  term  single  tax  connotes  an  i 
possible  pinnacle. 

For  the  single  tax  to  work,  it  would  be  essential, 
course,  that  it  provide  ample  revenues  for  all  the  mult 
tudinous   current   expenditures  of  governmental   units 
national,  state  and  local.  Whether  it  would  have  done 
sixty  years  ago,  when  "Progress  and  Poverty"  was  wri 
ten,  may  be  debatable.  That  it  would  not  do  so  toda 
even  though  the  entire  economic  rent  of  land  were  r 
captured  for  public  purposes  must,  I  believe,  be  obvio 
to  anyone  who  will  study  the  best  estimates  available 
land  values  and  governmental  costs.  The  only  basis  £ 
thinking  otherwise  is  to  assume  that  the  adoption  of  t 
single  tax  would  abolish  poverty  and  war,  and  thus  r 
duce  governmental  costs  to  a  fraction  of  their  present  sta, 
gering  proportions.    Perhaps   that  assumption   would 
correct,  if  we  were  to  couple  with  it  the  impossible  b 
essential  corollary — that  the  entire  world  could  be  broughl 
to  adopt  the  single  tax  by  simultaneous  conversion. 

But  without  waiting  for  the  rest  of  the  world  to  act  and 
without  waiting  for  the  rest  of  the  United  States  to  act, 
any  one  of  our  forty-eight  states  could  adopt  by  gradual 
stages  not  the  single  tax,  but  a  scientific  system  of  lanJ* 
value  taxation  for  municipal  and  county  revenues  which 
would  bring  to  the  people  of  that  state  many  of  the  bene- 
fits set  forth  by  Henry  George. 

It  is  my  hope  that  it  will  not  be  many  years  before 
one  commonwealth  will  have  the  courage  and  vision  to 
try  this  experiment  of  allowing  its  local  governments  to 
finance  their  activities  from  the  fund  automatically  pro- 
vided therefor — the  land  values  and  ground  rents  which 
are  created  not  by  their  landowners,  but  by  natural  ad- 
vantages of  site,  the  presence  of  population  and  the  activi- 
ties and  services  of  government. 

If  we  may  assume  that  such  a  demonstration  would  be- 
so  successful  as  to  spread  gradually  to  all  the  states,  we 
might  assume  a  simultaneous  display  of  wisdom  in  abolish- 
ing all  types  of  taxes  which  handicap  business  and  need- 
lessly curtail  purchasing  power.  As  our  main  sources  of 
revenue  for  state  and   national  governments  we  would 
have  scientifically  graded  income  and   inheritance  taxes,-' 
and  thus  a  tax  tripod  would  be  erected  on  which  the  Unii 
ed  States  might  support  a  standard  of  permanent  welfa; 
worthy  of  emulation  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  If,  by  t 
process  of  letting  our  light  shine  among  men,  the  sin 
tax  should  prove  to  be  ultimately  attainable,  future  cen- : 
tenaries  of  the  birth  of  Henry  George  would  find  him  no 
longer  scorned  as  a  soothsayer,  but  honored  as  a  seer. 
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SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


THROUGH  NEIGHBORS'  DOORWAYS 


"Fo'  Who  It  May  Concern" 

by  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 

"DURIN'  THE  ARMY" — AS  G.A.R.  VETERANS  USED  TO  SAY  OF 
the  Civil  War,  though  this  anecdote  refers  to  the  unpleas- 
antness of  1914-18  preliminary  to  the  present  World  War — 
there  was  a  story  of  a  colored  doughboy  who,  like  innu- 
merable others  not  so  candid  about  it,  registered  extreme 
terror  every  time  a  German  shell  came  over  screaming  to 
burst  in  his  general  neighborhood.  To  whom  his  sergeant 
essayed  to  convey  contemptuous  reassurance: 

"Yo'  is  a  coward,  an'  yo'  ain't  got  no  sense.  Yo'  needn't 
pay  no  'tention  to  dem  screechers.  Any  shell  what's  goin' 
to  git  yo',  ain't  givin'  no  advance  notice;  yo'  cain't  heah 
dat  shell.  All  yo'll  know  about  dat  one  is  dat  suddenly  yo' 
ies'  ain't.  Yo'll  jes'  be  absolutely  absent.  Besides  an'  mo'- 
pveh,  dey's  jes'  one  shell  fo'  yo',  an'  it's  got  thereon  yo' 
oussnl  name  an'  present  residence.  Yo'  ain't  goin'  to  git  no 
Jther  man's  shell;  so  jes'  pull  yo'se'f  together  an'  keep  yo' 
shirt  on  ontwel  one  comes  over  addressed  pussnly  to 
to'se'f." 

"Ah  knows  all  'bout  dat,"  replied  the  private.  "Ah 
knows  mah  p'tic'lar  shell  has  got  mah  name  onto  it,  an' 
Kh  won't  git  no  shell  belongin'  to  nobody  else.  Dat  ain't 
nah  worry.  What  Ah's  sca'd  'bout  is  dem  babies  what 
jays,  'Fo'  Who  It  May  Concern'!" 

Which  anecdote  applies  quite  aptly  to  things  happening 
lif  late,  more  particularly  to  moves  of  the  United  States 
povernment;  in  form  polite  as  Alphonse  and  Gaston,  but 
pith  implications  of  a  character  decidedly  significant,  not 
lecessarily  to  say  ominous,  though  if  followed  through 
hey  are  of  that  order.  There  are  many  signs  that  those 
|who  it  may  concern"  fully  recognize  these  implications. 

UTSTANDING,   OF   COURSE,   IS   THE   NOTICE   SERVED  UPON   THE 

panese  Government  by  our  State  Department  of  our 
tention  to  abrogate,  after  the  six  months  interval  pro- 
ded  for  therein,  of  the  American-Japanese  commercial 
eaty  enacted  in  1911  under  the  Taft-Knox  administra- 
on.  The  action  derives  extra  importance;  first  from  the 
ct  that  it  ensued  immediately  upon  the  failure  in  Con- 
ress  of  the  legislation  designed  to  amend  the  so-called 
eutrality  Act,  with  implied  intention  to  facilitate  the  im- 
osition  of  an  embargo  upon  sale  of  war  materials  to  Japan, 
hat  failure  was  construed  in  Japan,  and  by  the  other 
ctator-ruled  governments,  as  indicating  a  continuance 
i  our  complacent  let-it-alone  policy  toward  their  adven- 
ires  in  aggression.  Second,  with  lightning-like  suddeness 

capped  the  long  series  of  seemingly  futile  protests  to 
ipan  against  the  abuses  by  the  Japanese  armed  forces  in 
hina  of  American  persons  and  property. 

The  Japanese  affect  to  be  greatly  startled  and  offended 
y  this  definite  action;  especially  by  its  suddenness,  and 
Jrutality,"  as  one  Tokyo  newspaper  put  it.  They  seem 
;  be  oblivious  of  their  own  far  more  sudden  abrogation 
y  force  of  the  Nine-Power  Treaty  in  which  they  and  we 
lared  with  others  the  guaranty  of  the  peaceful  integrity 
id  development  of  China.  Certainly  nobody  has  to  take 
om  the  Japanese  mouth  the  epithet  "brutal." 
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Beside  being  startled  and  offended,  they  are  scared;  for 
they  understand  all  too  well  that  behind  this  action  looms 
the  embargo  (virtually  forbidden  by  the  treaty  of  1911) 
which,  imposed  a  year  or  more  ago,  might  and  probably 
would  have  fatally  crippled  the  Japanese  invasion.  One 
Japanese  writer  bemoans  the  failure  of  their  gifts  of  dolls 
to  American  children  to  encourage  American  friendship 
for  Japan!  Well,  we  sent  some  dolls  to  them;  but  what 
is  more  important  just  now  is  that  we  have  sent,  first  and 
last,  nearly  all  of  the  airplanes  with  which  the  Japanese 
have  been  destroying  children  in  undefended  Chinese  vil- 
lages. In  1938  the  United  States  provided  77  percent  of  the 
world's  export  to  Japan  of  aircraft  and  parts;  66  percent 
of  the  petroleum  products  indispensable  to  their  opera- 
tion. Over  90  percent  each  of  the  steel,  scrap-iron  and 
copper  for  the  making  of  weapons  and  ammunition. 
From  the  beginning  we  have  been  by  a  large  preponder- 
ance (more  than  all  other  nations  put  together;  56  percent 
of  the  total)  the  chief  provider  for  Japan  of  all  the  materi- 
als of  war.  Great  Britain  comes  second  with  nearly  21  per- 
cent. The  contribution  of  the  ostensibly  sympathetic 
"Axis"  nations  has  been  almost  negligible.  In  other  words, 
while  squawking  about  the  Japanese  outrages  against  the 
Chinese  and  infractions  of  their  own  rights  and  interests, 
the  two  greatest  democratic  powers  have  continued  to 
supply  Japan  with  the  instrumentalities  with  which  to 
perpetrate  both!  We  are  indebted  to  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  (June  27,  1939)  for  the  accompanying  table, 
accepted  by  its  staff  correspondent  at  Washington,  Saville 
R.  Davis,  as  authentic,  from  government  statistics  col- 
lated by  the  Chinese  Council  for  Economic  Research.  It 
exhibits  startlingly  the  extent  of  our  complicity  in  Japan's 


U.  S.  Share 
Value  Percent 


How  We  Collaborated  with  Japan 

United   States'   share   in   world   exports   to  Japan   essential 

for    war   purposes    in    1938,    as   compiled    from    Government 

sources  by  the  Chinese   Council  for  Economic    Research: 
(Value  in  United  States  Dollars) 

World  Exports 
Commodity  Value 

Total $306,393,950 

Hides  and  skins 7,916,835 

Leather 528,369 

Scrap  rubber 14,864,069 

Petroleum  and  products* .     81,034,885 

Scrap  or  old  iron  and  steel     24,407,089 

Ferro-alloys 2,819,420 

Other  iron  and  steel  semi- 
manufactures       20,973,343 

Copper 24,385,546 

Aluminum 13,095,231 

Nickel 6,624,440 

Lead 4,613,888 

Zinc 2,794,622 

Metals  and  alloys,  not 
elsewhere  specified 321,711 

Automobiles,  parts,  etc.*.     18,635,299 

Metal-working  machinery*    36,448,527 

Internal  combustion  en- 
gines*        1,658,875 

Aircraft  and  partst 22,692,655 

Arms  and  ammunition . . .          696,186 

All  others! 21,882,960 


$171,574,167 

2,652,482 

44,676 

249,792 

53,135,672 

22,061,212 

2,331,979 

11,251,804 

22,163,778 

476,345 

157,317 

2,100,054 

26,768 


56.00 

33.50 

8.46 

1.68 

65.57 

90.39 

82.71 

53.65 

90.89 

3.63 

2.38 

45.52 

0.96 


319,566  99.33 

12,050,536  64.67 

24,454,707  67.09 

542,637  32.71 

17,454,477  76.92 

100,365  14.42 


*Including  shipments  to  Manchuria. 

"[Including    shipments    to    Manchuria.       United     States     figure    for 
1938  includes  shipments  to  Shanghai. 
{Includes  ores,  tin,  antimony,  mercury,  mica,  and  asbestos. 


establishment  of  the  "New  Disorder  in  Eastern  Asia." 

To  be  sure,  as  of  November  last,  in  accordance  with 
Secretary  Hull's  request  promulgated  in  May,  the  war- 
airplane  export  from  the  United  States  to  Japan  virtually 
ceased;  but  during  May  of  this  year  approximately 
$1,000,000  worth  of  ostensibly  peaceful  airplanes  and 
parts  went  from  here  to  Japan;  nobody  guaranteeing 
them  against  diversion  to  purposes  of  war. 

ANOTHER  THING,  LESS  IMPORTANT  BUT  OF  SIMILAR  SIGNIFI- 
cance,  is  the  behavior  of  our  Security  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission (popularly  known  as  "SEC")  toward  a  refunding 
of  outstanding  obligations  of  German  states,  municipali- 
ties and  corporations,  by  a  new  issue  of  bonds,  fractional 
certificates  and  coupons,  ostensibly  "guaranteed"  (what- 
ever that  may  mean)  by  the  German  Government;  to  be 
"paid"  in  lieu  of  real  money  to  American  holders  of  these 
"securities";  that  is,  to  people  who  have  loaned  money  to 
Germany.  The  actual  money,  if  any,  paid  in  German  cash 
(reichsmarks — call  it  cash  if  you  want  to)  by  these  bor- 
rowing entities  for  interest  and  amortization,  has  to  go 
to  the  German  Conversion  Office,  and  stay  there — the 
German  Government  doesn't  let  go  of  any  real  money. 
The  SEC,  whose  chief  function  is  to  protect  American 
holders  and  purchasers  from  bogus  and  bankrupt  securi- 
ties, in  accordance  with  the  law  under  which  it  operates 
demands  from  the  "guaranteeing"  German  Government 
information  calculated  to  disclose  its  own  at  least  theoreti- 
cal solvency — such  trifling  details  for  example  as  receipts 
and  expenditures,  classified  as  to  sources  and  purpose, 
amount  of  public  debt,  gold  and  foreign  exchange  posi- 
tion, and  so  on.  But  this  is  more  than  the  German  or  any 
other  dictatorship  vouchsafes  to  even  its  own  people; 
nobody  knows  what  its  lOU's  are  actually  worth;  an 
honest  financial  statement  would  be  devastating  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  However,  we  know  pretty  well  what 


Talburt  in  the  New  York  World-Telegram 
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the  promise  of  any  of  these  fellows  is  worth,  and  we  hav 
on  hand  already  a  sufficiency  of  printed  junk  withoi 
anything  behind  it.  As  the  farmer  in  the  dell  said  to  tr 
would-be  horse  buyer  who  offered  a  promissory  note 
"Nope;  I've  got  plenty  of  readin'-matter." 

ROME  AND  BERLIN  INSTANTLY  SHOWED  IN  RESPONSE  TO  T 
abrogation  of  the  American-Japanese  commercial  trea 
that  they  are  among  those  "who  it  may  concern."  The 
reaction  was  immediate  and  angry,  even  alarmed.  Clear 
they  read  the  obvious  meaning  of  it:  that  Uncle  Sam  h; 
many  "ways  short  of  war"  for  the  "quarantining  of  agn 
sors."    They    know — none    better — that    they    could 
strangled  almost  overnight  by  embargoes  attentively  ap 
plied   by   the  United   States,  Great   Britain  and  Frana 
Incidentally  this  action  dealt  I  think,  two  ways,  a  fata 
blow  to  the  possibility  of  definitive  military  alliance 
Japan  with  the  "Axis."  Japan  has  nothing  to  contribut 
thereto.  Fast  bleeding  to  death  in  its  Chinese  adventur 
and  its  "little  war"  with  Russia  on  the  Mongolian  borde 
it  faces  a  fatal  stoppage  of  the  American  supplies.  Eve 
without  that,  it  has  nothing  substantial  with  which 
the  Orient  to  aid  any  Axis  enterprise  in  Europe.  Some 
thing  like  despair  reeks  in  the  Tokyo  reports  that  Japa 
seeks  membership  in  the  "Axis."  On  the  other  hand,  th 
Japanese  idea  that  something  would  be  gained  by  Japa 
is  illusory.  Hitler  and  Mussolini  have  no  resources  of  men 
armaments  or  treasure  to  contribute  to  Japan.  Just  now 
the  much-vaunted  Italian  army  maneuvers  have  proved 
"bust,"  and  were  terminated  twenty-four  hours  ahead 
schedule  because   they   demonstrated   that  however  fo 
midable    the    Italian   soldiery   may   be   against   unarm 
people  like  the  Abyssinians  and  Albanians  they  are 
washout  in  the  face  of  real  military  opposition — even  of 
Italians.    The    British    have    regained    their    temporarily 
imperilled   control  of   the   Mediterranean.   Underground 
gossip  in  Paris  and  London  is  to  the  effect  that  Hitler 
regards   Italy   as   a   liability   rather    than    an   asset— w 
take  on  another  in  the  Orient? 

Furthermore,  the  effect  of  the  American  treaty  acti 
upon  British  public  opinion,  in  its  rising  resentment 
Japanese  anti-British  performances  in  China,  may  easily 
lead  to  Britain's  denunciation  of  its  own  commercial 
treaty  with  Japan.  Meanwhile,  the  American  action  has 
greatly  encouraged  the  Chinese  in  their  resistance. 

These  two  activities  of  the  American  Government  witlj 
reference  to  Japan  and  Germany  exemplify  the  great 
resources  of  the  executive  in  foreign  affairs  under  the 
tariff  and  other  powers  already  conferred  upon  it  not  only 
by  the  Constitution  but  by  specific  legislation.*  And 
the  response  of  American  public  approval  in  this  Japanese 
business  gives  to  "who  it  may  concern"  new  evidence  that 
even  amid  an  intensely  bitter  domestic  political  struggle 
the  American  people  will  stand  behind  their  President  in 
almost  any  international  controversy.  Any  outsiders  rely- 
ing upon  our  domestic  politics  to  palsy  the  hand  of  the 
Administration — any  administration — are  under  delusion. 
Especially  in  the  cases  of  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan, 
toward  all  and  each  of  whom  at  this  moment  American 
public  opinion  is  far  more  hostile  than  it  was  against 
Germany  in  1914. 

*  There  is-  of  course  voluminous  literature  on  this  subject;  but  for  tte -•' 
ordinary  reader  I  commend  the  Foreign  Policy  Association's  publication, 
"The  President's  Control  of  Foreign  Policy,"  by  James  Frederick  Green. 
Clear  and  satisfying  itself,  it  also  cites  outstanding  authorities.  Foreign 
Policy  Reports,  April  1,  1939;  vol.  xv.,  No.  2.  20  pp.,  price  25  cents  post- 
paid of  Survey  Graphic. 
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Readers  Wanted 


by  LEON  WHIPPLE 


POCKET  BOOKS:   Ten  Titles.  Published  by  Robert  F.  deGraff.  Price  25 
cents  a  volume. 

THE  READER'S  OBSERVER,  a  monthly.   Published  by  The  Cooperative 
Book  Club.  $1  a  year. 

LETTERS  CAN  INFLUENCE  LIFE,  IN  THE  LARGE,  ONLY  IF  THE 
letters  are  wanted  by  millions  of  people,  and  are  easy  to  pro- 
cure. This  truism  sums  up  the  present  wisdom  of  those  con- 
cerned about  getting  good  books  to  plain  people:  we  must 
create  the  desire  to  read,  and  invent  a  universal  distribution 
system  to  the  grass  roots.  Neither  exists — to  the  degree  neces- 
sary to  fulfill  our  faith  in  a  democracy  based  on  an  informed 
citizenry.  Our  people  do  read  newspapers  and  magazines — 
the  figures  prove  this — and  their  circulation  blankets  the 
land.  But  for  the  reading  of  books,  out  of  which  must  come 
the  background  and  culture  not  provided  in  periodicals, 
there  is  no  steady  and  natural  desire  beyond  certain  levels, 
and  surprisingly  little  is  done  to  create  this  desire.  Again, 
our  publisher-bookseller-literary  system  of  distribution  serves 
many  parts  of  the  nation  admirably,  but  it  leaves  other  im- 
portant parts  almost  untouched  by  books,  principally  because 
there  is  no  money  to  support  either  book-outlet  or  library. 

We  need  not  be  discouraged  by  this  strange  outcome  of 
years  of  effort.  We  do  need  to  revise  our  axioms.  One  is 
that  when  you  have  taught  everybody  to  read  and  sent  mil- 
lions to  highschool  and  college,  you  have  made  them  read- 
ers for  life.  That's  an  illusion:  you  have  to  go  on  with  more 
adult  education   for  reading,   even   to  taking  the   curse  off 
books  put  on  them  by  the  required  reading  in  many  schools. 
Another  is  that  everybody  can  get  books  conveniently.  Some 
cannot.  Another,  that  the  traditional  literary  kind  of  book  is 
what  plain  people  want — or  ought  to  want.  New  forms  of 
print  and   pictures  may   have   to  be  invented   to  suit  their 
l  tastes.   We  are,   happily,   experimenting  with   fresh   ways   of 
•securing  interest  without   sacrificing  values.  The  entire  de- 
feign  of  the  new  axioms,  you  see,  must  be  to  create  a  mass 
[audience  to  take  advantage  of  the  perfect  mass  production 
[machine — the  printing  press. 

Consider  the  cheap  book,  in  the  25  to  75-cent  range.  The 
readers  we  seek  must  have  cheap  books  if  they  are  to  have 
nny.  We  can  produce  cheap  books,  the  proof  runs  from  the 
Iramous  Everyman's  Library  to  the  recent  National  Home  Li- 
fcrary  and  Modern  Age  Books.  But  only  if  you  can  sell  them 
In  a  volume  of  25,000  or  50,000  copies  per  title.  The  next 
third  of  the  problem  is  the  perfection  of  a  distribution  sys- 
tem that  will  put  books  to  hand  everywhere.  The  final  third 
is  the  whole — the  creation  in  millions  of  folks  of  the  desire 
lo  read  books,  and  buy  books.  That's  the  rub,  and  the  chal- 
cnge. 

Robert  de  Graff  offered  this  summer  the  first  ten  titles  of 

•  he  Pocket  Book  series,  unabridged  reprints  of  modern  and 

| 'lassie  best  sellers  at  25  cents.  The  excellent  list  reflects  Mr. 

k  ie  Graff's  wide  experience  in  selling  low  priced  books  by 

he  million,  and  is  craftily  conceived  to  appeal  to  literary  tastes 

viih   Shakespeare's   tragedies,    "Wuthering    Heights,"   "The 

Bridge  of  San   Luis  Key,"  and   Butler's  "The  Way  of  All 

7lesh,"  and  to  the  popular  taste  for  self-culture  with  Miss 

kande's  "Wake  Up  and  Live!"  and  for  entertainment  with 

'Lost  Horizon,"  Dorothy  Parker's  "Enough  Rope,"  an  Agatha 

Christie  mystery,  and  Thorne  Smith's  "Topper."  There  are  no 

*•  lew  books,  or  any  of  direct  social  or  educational  purpose,  but 

|  he  first  task  is  to  gather  a  lot  of  readers  for  support,  and  then 

I  lip  in  a  book  or  so  for  education  in  democracy. 


These  Pocket  Books  reveal  the  expert's  approach  to  the 
problem  of  creating  readers  and  securing  mass  distribution. 
He  depends  primarily  on  the  books:  they  are  readable  in 
format  and  type  face,  and  bound  in  an  agreeable  dura-gloss 
cover  bearing  a  colored  picture.  This  cover,  the  digest  size, 
and  the  price  are  clearly  intended  to  tempt  people  to  buy  a 
book  instead  of  a  magazine  for  subway  or  train  reading.  They 
may  bridge  a  habit-gap  that  needs  bridging.  They  are  porta- 
ble and  cheap  enough  to  give  away  or  even  throw  away  and 
so  may  help  to  break  up  the  complex  that  makes  a  book  a 
kind  of  investment  that  must  be  stored,  willy-nilly. 

Literature  is  not  exactly  a  matter  of  cubic  inches,  but  lots 
of  people  may  be  inclined  to  start  a  library  when  they  dis- 
cover you  can  put  about  100  Pocket  Books  on  a  Five-Foot 
Bookshelf  instead  of  the  conventional  50.  Mr.  de  Graff  has 
put  "Topper,"  "Lost  Horizon,"  and  "Wuthering  Heights" 
on  his  list,  I  am  sure,  with  an  idea  of  hooking  up  with  the 
interest  aroused  by  screen  productions  of  these  novels.  Read- 
ing should  be  made  an  organic  part  of  our  general  culture. 
That  it  can  be,  a  sale  of  30,000  copies  of  the  Bronte  classic 
proves.  Angles  like  these  need  our  attention  if  we  are  to  en- 
large our  reading  audience. 

Pocket  Books  will  be  distributed  through  the  regular  chan- 
nels, and  through  drug  and  cigar  stores,  if  possible  through 
the  five-and-tens,  and  on  newsstands  that  now  offer  only 
magazines.  The  enterprise  and  the  first  titles  are  promising, 
and  we  hope,  along  with  William  Lyon  Phelps,  H.  L. 
Mencken,  and  Alvin  Johnson  that  Mr.  de  Graff  will  be  jus- 
tified in  his  "faith  in  the  pent-up  American  demand  for  genu- 
inely good  and  enduring  books  at  irresistibly  low  prices,  with 
almost  literally  universal  distribution."  If  we  cannot  agree 
with  Will  Durant's  declaration  that  there  are  thirty  million 
people  in  America  who  want  to  buy  good  books,  we  hope 
Mr.  de  Graff's  plan  will  begin  to  create  them. 

THE    CONSUMERS    COOPERATIVE    IS,    BY    NATURE,    AN    AGENCY    FOR 

our  purposes.  Co-ops  exist  in  communities,  especially  rural 
ones,  that  other  book-outlets  do  not  reach;  and  their  mem- 
bers are  potential  readers,  intelligent  and  open-minded — as 
their  membership  proves.  As  Harold  Laski  says,  they  should 
sell  books  just  as  naturally  as  they  sell  soap  and  tools.  That 
they  can  is  shown  by  the  success  of  The  Cooperative  Book 
Club,  established  in  November  1937.  In  1938  it  handled 
$18,000  worth  of  books,  and  in  1939  its  business  with  some 
1800  members  who  have  purchased  the  $2  share,  will  ap- 
proach $40,000.  A  15  percent  savings  rebate  was  paid  mem- 
bers on  their  last  year's  purchases.  The  club  will  provide 
any  book  from  any  publisher,  to  individual  members  or 
through  about  100  book-buying  groups  plus  50  unions  and 
churches. 

The  education  of  readers  is  reaching  the  grass  roots.  The 
local  co-op  is  encouraged  to  appoint  a  book  chairman  to  carry 
out  an  intensive  program  that  puts  books  on  the  shelves, 
teaches  members  to  buy  them,  and  establishes  co-op  lending- 
libraries.  The  wholesale  organizations  are  beginning  to  carry 
books.  And  to  guide  readers  the  club  publishes  the  excellent 
Reader's  Observer,  one  of  the  best  review-digests  of  current 
literature  we  know  of.  Its  editorial  committee  recommends 
each  month  35  to  50  new  and  interesting  books,  soundly  ap- 
praised. In  short,  this  non-profit-making  institution  is  tack- 
ling the  main  job,  as  envisaged  by  its  wise  director,  Stanley 
Walker,  that  of  making  readers. 

The  club  is  extending  its  usefulness  in  a  significant  way 
through  its  Book  Cooperative  for  Libraries  that  is  now  help- 
ing about  100  libraries  of  all  types  to  spread  their  budgets  by 
combining  their  purchasing  power.  It  can  give  the  library 
a  27  percent  discount  on  general  books,  and  12J/2  percent 


on  texts.  Under  the  going  system  wherein  three  jobbers 
control  90  percent  of  the  |20  million  annual  sales  to  libraries, 
certain  large  libraries  received  28-33  percent  discounts,  many 
from  20  to  25  percent,  and  many  with  small  buying  power 
get  less.  If  the  Library  Co-op  could  reach  sales  that  would 
earn  the  46-50  percent  discount  the  jobber  gets  from  pub- 
lishers, it  might  pass  on  37^  percent  to  the  libraries  and 
still  cover  its  operating  costs.  These  are  all  the  club's  own 
figures.  One  more  is  that  its  sales  to  libraries  per  month 
tot  up  to  about  $8000. 

The  value  of  this  service  to  small  libraries  is  clear:  it  means 
more  books  for  library  readers.  The  root  of  the  club's  inter- 
est in  helping  libraries  is  in  the  plain  facts,  as  presented  by 
the  American  Library  Association.  About  53  million  people 
in  America  and  30  percent  of  our  3000  counties  are  without 
library  service,  and  in  twenty  states  this  is  true  for  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  population.  That  is  something  to  think 
about  when  you  hear  talk  about  the  challenge  to  democracy. 

To  meet  that  challenge  we  must  open  up  every  channel 
that  helps  carry  the  truth  to  the  citizen — through  publishers 
and  booksellers,  cheap  book  enterprises,  cooperative  modes  of 
distribution,  the  library.  All  are  useful,  but  only  if  folks 
want  to  use  them.  Our  principal  task  is  to  make  more  people 
want  to  read  good  books. 

Listen  to  the  Land 

THESE  ARE  OUR  LIVES:  as  told  by  the  people  and  written  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Writers'  Project  of  the  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion in  North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Georgia.  University  of  North 
.Carolina  Press.  Edited  by  W.  T.  Couch.  421  pages.  Price  $2  postpaid  of 
Survey  Graphic. 

YOU  HAVE  SEEN  THEIR  FACES  AS  THEY  STAND  ABOUT  THE  FACTORY 

gates,  serve  you  across  the  quick  lunch  counter,  climb  from 
shiny  Buicks  in  front  of  white-columned  mansions,  or  look 
up  from  tobacco  hoeing  as  your  auto  whirrs  across  the  sun- 
baked fields  of  the  Southeast. 

"What  do  these  people  think?"  you  ask.  "What  makes  up 
their  lives?"  Shelves  of  fiction  and  piles  of  statistics  and  soci- 
ological studies  somehow  fail  to  give  answers  that  satisfy. 
You  want  to  listen  to  the  land,  get  something  that  comes 
directly  from  the  people.  So  you  kid  the  service  station  man, 
cajole  the  tourist-home  keeper,  double  tip  the  shine  boy  to 
get  their  stories.  And  occasionally  one  sentence  from  them 
makes  understandable  the  feeling  of  a  people  as  does  no  nov- 
elist's thousand  pages  or  statistician's  charts. 

Out  of  this  common  experience  the  Federal  Writers'  Proj- 
ect has  developed  an  exciting  new  method  of  recording  sec- 
tional characteristics.  By  adapting  the  client  interviewing 
methods  that  are  the  stock-in-trade  of  social  workers  to  their 
broader  needs,  a  technique  has  been  produced  which  may  be 
as  important  in  its  own  field  as  is  the  "Living  Newspaper" 
developed  by  the  Federal  Theatre  Project  for  the  drama. 

"The  idea,"  explains  editor  W.  T.  Couch  in  his  admirable 
preface,  "is  to  get  life  histories  which  are  readable  and  faith- 
ful representations  of  living  persons,  and  which,  taken  to- 
gether, will  give  a  fair  picture  of  the  structure  and  working 
of  society."  In  collecting  the  thirty-five  stories  which  make 
up  this  first  volume,  "the  first  principle  has  been  to  let  the 
people  tell  their  own  story."  The  writer  listens,  records  and 
edits.  It  is  as  simple  as  that.  There  is  no  attempt  to  make  the 
subject  of  the  study  "typical"  of  the  economic  or  occupational 
group  he  represents.  Speech  is  given  in  the  original  idiom 
with  no  attempt  to  point  up  quaintness.  Prejudices  and  irrele- 
vances are  given  without  comment  or  explanation.  Yet  what 
comes  out  of  this  matter-of-factness  has  the  richness  and 
drama  of  fiction. 

As  a  North  Carolinian  I  was  pleased  to  find  included 
peculiar  types  of  character  and  points  of  view  about  which 
few  outsiders  know  and  which  still  fewer  understand.  I  mean 
the  thrifty,  silent,  independent  Negro  farmer  who  seems 
more  kin  to  one  of  Balzac's  French  peasants  than  to  an  Uncle 
Remus  or  a  John  Henry.  I  mean  the  young  men  in  the  small 
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towns  who  save  half  the  twelve-dollars-a-week  they  get 
cotton  mills  and  still  believe  with  all  their  hearts  that  if  the 
work  overtime  someday  they  will  be  the  boss.  Few  outside 
will  believe  the  story  of  the  seventeen-year-old  boy,  chokir 
his  life  away  in  the  steam  room  of  a  mill,  who  defends 
employer  and  in  all  sincerity  excuses  his  anti-union  attitud 
by  saying,  "this  is  a  Christian  factory."  Equally  puzzling 
those  outside   the   Bible   belt   will   be  the   adventures   of  t 
native  born  labor  organizer.  He  succeeded  where  experts  fron 
the  North  failed  because  he  preached  unionism  as  a  new 
ligion  rather  than  a  rational  solution  for  economic  probleri 

For  all  we  have  heard  in  recent  literature  about  the  growt 
of  "class  consciousness"  and  "race  solidarity"  in  the  Sout 
there  are  but  two  hints  of  anything  like  this  in  the  thirty-fiv 
stories.  Even  these  are  discouragingly  confused.  Instead,  ther 
is  a  passionate  hunger  for  the  land.  That  longing  for  "a  littl 
piece  of  ground  of  my  own,"  often  called  the  hallmark 
nineteenth  century  agrarianism,  is  as  strong  among  the  mil 
hands  and  skilled  craftsmen  twenty  or  thirty  years  away  fro 
the  land  as  it  is  among  the  sharecroppers.  Twenty  years 
agricultural  bankruptcy  seems  to  have  affected  it  little.  Ther 
is  more  than  economics  at  its  roots. 

One  would  like  to  hear  from  more  business  men,  middle 
class  housewives,  mill  managers.  .  .  .  These  lacks  are  recog- 
nized by  Mr.  Couch  in  his  preface  and  he  promises  to  co| 
rect  them  in  the  best  way  possible — by  publishing  a  secon 
volume  of  lives. 

The  important  thing  is  this.  In  a  single  volume  the  Feder 
Writers'  Project  has  caught  the  very  tang  and  texture  of  th 
Southeast.  In  readability  and  literary  excellence  "These 
Our  Lives"  ranks  with  the  best  that  has  come  from  the 
states.  In    authenticity  it  creates  a  new  comparative  standard 
New  Yorlf  GEORGE  C.  STONE 

Two  Kinds  of  "Inside"  Stories 

WHEAT    AND'  SOLDIERS,    by    Corporal    Ashihei    Hino.    Translated 

Baroness  Shidzue  Ishimoto.    Farrar  &  Rinehart.   191   pp.  Price  $2. 
INSIDE  ASIA,  by  John  Gunther.  Harper.  599  pp.  Price  $3.50. 
Prices   postpaid   of   Survey    Graphic. 

"WHEAT  AND  SOLDIERS"  is  THE  FIRST  PRINTED  PRODUCT  OF 
the  Sino-Japanese  war  that  is  literature.  With  conspicuo 
absence  of  even  implied  propaganda,  the  book  opens  a 
vista  on  the  mud  of  China's  battlefields,  the  vista  of  the  Ja] 
nese  soldier.  The  puzzle  of  the  Japanese  soul,  which  seems 
be  composed  of  heterogeneous  elements,  is  solved  in  a  s 
prisingly  human  fashion.  The  nondescript,  anonymous  s 
dier  who  fights  for  an  Emperor  of  equal  anonymity,  turns  01 
to  be  a  human  being,  with  nerves,  hopes  and  fears.  In  mon* 
mental  simplicity,  the  Japanese  author  gives  a  picture  of  the 
war  as  he  has  seen  it,  and  the  soldier  becomes  a  poet  with  a 
most  unusual  ability  to  convey  the  tender  vibrations  of  his 
anxious  heart.  The  charm  of  this  book  lies  in  the  revelation 
of  a  human  heart  beneath  the  khaki  uniform:  this  heart  re- 
mains Oriental,  and  there  are  slight  but  touching  passages 
to  prove  it.  "Many  times,  I  have  seen  a  man  stand  erect  and 
salute  before  leaving  the  side  of  a  dead  horse,"  he  says.  Thii 
book,  with  its  strong,  implied  appeal  for  peace,  deserves  a 
lasting  place  among  the  top-ranking  products  of  interna- 
tional literature. 

Mr.  Gunther,  who  is  one  of  the  outstanding  experts  on 
European  affairs  and  who  had  a  reputation  to  risk,  has  tried 
his  hand  on  Asia.  Those  who  have  admired  his  trenchant 
analysis  of  European  affairs  and  who  expect  to  learn  "all 
about  Asia"  will  be  disappointed.  There  is  the  usual  inter- 
esting array  of  anecdotes  and  biographical  facts.  But  the  vast- 
ness  and  complexity  of  Asia  left  the  author  not  a  little  be- 
wildered. Searching  for  a  way  out,  he  treats  Asia  as  just 
another  continent,  categorically  denies  the  existence  of  an 
"Asiatic  mind,"  and  talks  about  Gandhi,  Chiang,  and  promi- 
nent Japanese  as  though  they  were  counterparts  of  Chamber- 
lain, Goebbels,  Masaryk.  Such  statements  as  "the  Japanese 
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lack  tact,"  the  Chinese  "closely  resemble"  the  Viennese, 
Gandhi  "almost  vanquished"  the  British  Empire,  are  super- 
ficial and  misleading.  The  book,  with  its  encyclopedic  com- 
pilation of  facts,  neglects  to  present  the  background  of  social 
fermentation  and  poverty.  As  for  the  latter,  Mr.  Gunther  ex- 
plains that  "a  cause  of  this  is  the  shockingly  high  birthrate." 
There  is  much  of  interest  in  this  book,  which  fails,  however, 
to  live  up  to  its  title. 
New  Yor^  ERNEST  O.  HAUSER 

Isolationism  vs.  "Pacific"  Idealism 

AMERICA  AND  THE  STRIFE  OF  EUROPE,  by  J.   Fred  Rippy.  Uni. 
vi'rsity  of  Chicago  Press.   264  pp.   Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 


is  A  HANDY  AND  AUTHORITATIVE  LITTLE  BOOK  ON  AMERI- 
can  foreign  policy  since  the  time  of  Washington.  The  author, 
professor  of  American  history  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
traces  the  American  public's  twin  ideals  through  the  decades: 
peace  and  democracy.  At  times  the  pair  run  parallel  courses, 
Jie  finds,  but  under  certain  conditions  they  are  at  odds.  In 
1917,  for  example,  the  pacifists  (or  rather,  some  of  them  like 
Woodrow  Wilson)  fought  for  peace  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy.  This  was,  in  itself,  a  contradiction. 

Mr.  Rippy  is  especially  good  on  the  Yankee  imperialists 
pf  the  Spanish  War  era  and  its  aftermath.  He  offers  a  re- 
strained yet  merciless  analysis  of  the  militant  peacemaker, 
[Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  a  far  more  sympathetic  picture  of 
l:he  gentler  follower  of  Tolstoy,  William  Jennings  Bryan.  His 
Study  of  Bryan  and  international  Bryanism  is  perhaps  the 
nigh  point  of  the  volume.  Wilson,  he  believes,  occupied  a 
tnid-ground  between  the  Rough  Rider  and  the  Commoner, 
linworldly  but  a  two-fisted  crusader. 

He  also  contrasts  American  isolationism  with  the  "pacific" 
Idealism  which  has  precipitated  the  United  States  into  foreign 
Ivars,  and  may  do  so  again,  neutrality  legislation  notwith- 
Itanding.  On  the  whole,  he  seems  to  lean  to  the  isolationists, 
lif  which  Bryan  of  course  was  one.  Our  meddling  idealists, 
lie  says,  "will  have  the  backing  of  exiles  from  Germany  and 
•Austria,  supported  by  friends  powerful  in  finance  who  have 
Ihe  possession  of  facilities  for  molding  American  public 
Ipinion.  .  .  .  Men  of  ideals  follow  messiahs;  they  have  always 
lollowed  them.  Men  with  vested  interests  will  follow  them 
fco,  especially  when  interests  and  ideals  converge.  This  is  the 
flight  of  the  isolationists." 
Mastings-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  ROGER  SHAW 

Itotha  on  the  Fact  Film 

DOCUMENTARY   FILM,   by   Paul    Rotha.    Norton.    320   pp.    Price   $3.75 
I'-'.^tpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

WHEN  THE  ENGLISH  EDITION  OF  THIS  DEFINITIVE  BOOK  WAS 

Irst  published  in  1936,  the  documentary  film  was  technically 

fcimature.   Striving   to   dramatize   social   fact   to   educational 

•urpose,  it  was  not  yet  sure  how  to  do  the  job.  Most  of 

lie  problems  faced  by  documentary  makers  at  that  time  were 

wm   problems.   It  was   natural,   therefore,  that  the  original 

Bition  of  Paul  Rotha's  book  reflected  the  indecisions  of  men 

•ho,  under  difficult  conditions   of   sponsorship  and   produc- 

fcn,  were  trying  to  hammer  out  a  technique  which  would 

•terest  Hollywood-saturated  audiences  in  films  about  the  real 

•odd.  "Documentary  Film"  is  in  large  part  devoted  to  an 

laalysis  of  production  methods  and  technical  approaches.  It 

I  :so  contains  a  historical  outline  of  the  development  of  the 

i'ctual  film  and  an  appendix  of  documentary  directors  and 

icir  principal  films.  But  it  is  not  confined  to  the  specialist. 

shows  with  clarity  that  problems  which  seem  only  tech- 

ical  and  pertaining  to  the  medium'  have  their  roots  in  the 

>cial  subjects  the  documentary  is  trying  to  express.  In  this 

;   nse,  as   Rotha   says,   documentary   film   most   truly   reflects 

|>e  modern  world;  its  inadequacies  as  much  as  its  eloquences 

i  re  those  of  education,  and  of  living,  everywhere  today. 

i   The  new  chapter  which  Rotha  has  written  for  the  Ameri- 

.im  edition  gives  his  book  even  wider  reference.  In  the  last 


three  years  the  documentary  film  has  become  famous  and 
influential;  it  has  achieved  the  power  to  establish  "a  con- 
tinuing living  contact  between  the  individual  and  the  vast 
drama  of  giant  forces  in  which  he  too  inconsequently  wan- 
ders." It  has  achieved,  also,  the  power  to  incite  blind  emo- 
tion. And  its  makers,  after  all  their  work,  are  asking  them- 
selves to  which  of  these  purposes  it  shall  be  put.  This  choice 
has  long  lain  in  wait  for  workers  in  every  medium  of  expres- 
sion; it  is  now  upon  them.  The  answer  for  documentary  is 
implicit  throughout  this  book.  It  is  summed  up  by  John 
Grierson  in  the  preface:  "Some  will  take  the  path  of  parti- 
san excitement.  We  shall  have  pretty  pictures  of  pennants 
flying  and  guns  popping  and  rhetoric,  the  jingling  harness  of 
expression  will  be  the  keynote  of  their  films.  Others  will 
resist  this  defeat.  The  best  work  the  documentary  film  has 
done  has  been  to  describe  the  work  of  workmen,  the  work 
of  scientists  and  organizers  in  peacetime  pursuits,  and  the 
great  work  of  social  reconstruction  which  is  going  on  even 
while  the  maniac  armies  march  over  us.  These  others  will 
attempt  to  maintain  this  progress.  .  .  .  They  will  insist  that 
the  propagation  of  ideas  must  not  depart  from  the  deeper 
needs  of  public  education;  and  keeping  their  roots  in  this 
continuing  reality,  they  cannot  fail,  sometimes,  to  be  poets." 
New  Yor^  RICHARD  GRIFFITH 

A  Significant  Book  Reissued 

IMPERIAL  GERMANY  AND  THE  INDUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION, 
by  Thprstein  Veblen.  Viking  Press.  340  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey 
Graphic. 

THIS    BOOK    FIRST      APPEARED    IN     1915    AND    IS    NOW    BEING    RE- 

issued.  Lewis  Mumford  in  his  book  "Men  Must  Act"  has  said 
that  it  gives  what  is  "still  the  best  picture  of  the  residual  bar- 
barisms in  German  civilization,  the  soil  out  of  which  Nazism 
grew."  It  is  not  an  easy  book  to  read.  It  is  reticent,  never 
intruding  its  own  opinions.  But  as  a  most  intelligent  study  of 
the  intellectual  and  social  background  of  the  German  way  of 
life  under  William  II,  as  a  book  of  great  perspicacity,  it  mer- 
its attention. 

Veblen  shows  how  "modern"  Germany  (and  Japan  is  a 
very  similar  case)  has  been  produced  by  the  combination  of 
a  nearly  unbroken  medievalism  of  the  institutional  scheme 
with  the  new  technology  of  industrial  civilization.  Whereas 
England  and  America  are  on  the  road  towards  democracy — 
still  only  on  the  road  to  it  and  full  of  surviving  and  newly 
developing  impediments  on  that  road — Germany  and  Japan 
have  not  yet  started  on  that  road.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
waging  a  determined  war  on  everything  related  to  the  ways 
of  democracy.  In  a  dispassionate  manner,  as  highly  critical 
of  capitalistic  democracy  as  of  feudal  imperialism,  Veblen 
makes  clear  the  fundamental  differences  between  the  West- 
ern ways  of  life  and  Germany's,  their  utter  incompatibility 
and  long  standing  conflict. 
Smith  College  HANS  KOHN 

Economic  and  Political  History 

THE  BRITISH  COMMON  PEOPLE  1746-1938,  by  G.  D.  H.  Cole  and 
Raymond  Pdstgate.  Knopf.  588  pp.  plus  index.  Price  $4  postpaid  of 
Survey  Graphic. 

IN   THE   PREFATORY   NOTE   THE   AUTHORS   STATE   THAT   "THE   BOOK 

is  intended  to  cover  the  history  of  the  common  people  in  its 
political  and  economic  aspects."  That  there  is  need  for  such  a 
book  no  one  can  doubt.  The  present  volume  is,  therefore, 
welcome;  but,  while  it  has  many  merits,  it  is — one  must  con- 
fess— somewhat  disappointing. 

Its  scope  is  limited,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  English  rather 
than  the  British — but  that  was  probably  a  wise  limitation. 
The  term  "common  people"  is  nowhere  defined  but,  in  fact, 
the  book  deals  with  the  laboring  class  (generally,  though  not 
always,  with  industrial  laborers)  as  a  distinct  group  with  a 
definite  entity  rather  than  with  it  as  a  loose  collection  of 
many  individuals.  Furthermore,  as  the  prefatory  note  indi- 
cates, the  social  aspects  of  the  people  are  almost  entirely  omit- 
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ted.  These  two  limitations — treatment  exclusively  in  terms  of 
a  group  and  the  omission  of  social  aspects — may  be  neces- 
sary, but  the  result  is  certainly  to  leave  the  reader  with  a 
feeling  of  unreality  and  possibly  with  false  impressions. 

Certain  attitudes  of  the  authors  also  tend  to  create  false 
impressions.  For  example,  it  is  their  tendency  to  blame  certain 
political  leaders  for  not  making  possible  ten  forward  steps, 
thus  obscuring  the  fact  that  these  individuals  did  make  pos- 
sible one  forward  step — this  is  especially  true  in  the  treatment 
of  Bright  and  Gladstone  (Shaftesbury,  by  contrast,  is  praised 
for  the  very  moderation  for  which  others  are  condemned). 

Here  and  there  enthusiastic  language  seems  to  indicate 
greater  development  of  worker  organizations  than  the  cold 
figures  reveal. 

Certain  mistakes  of  fact  and  also  of  interpretation  some- 
what mar  the  narrative:  the  date  of  the  Campbell-Banner- 
man  ministry  (incidentally  Lloyd-George  did  not  act  that 
time,  as  is  stated,  because  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer);  the 
date  (more  serious,  since  it  affects  the  explanation  given)  of 
the  last  election  before  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1867;  the  moderate  Trades  Union  leaders  of  about  1875  are 
called  less  representative  than  the  Radicals,  whereas  the  entire 
recital  of  events  indicates  that  the  moderates,  while  possibly 
wrong,  were  representative. 

The  real  causes  of  disappointment  arise,  perhaps,  from 
the  very  virtues  of  the  book.  For  the  most  part  the  authors 
are  fairly  impartial,  and  not  particularly  stimulating.  They 
are  also  brief  and  quite  inclusive — and,  therefore,  necessarily 
superficial.  The  book  does  not  thoroughly  or  satisfactorily  an- 
swer many  of  the  questions  it  raises  nor  does  it  stimulate. 
It  should  prove  of  most  interest  and  value  to  non-specialists 
with  some  knowledge  of  British  geography  and  history. 
Columbia  University  GEORGE  WOODBRIDGE 

Fleeing  Through  Florida 

FLIGHT  INTO  OBLIVION,  by  Alfred  Jackson  Hanna.  Illustrated  by 
John  Rae.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.  306  pp.  Price  $2.75  postpaid  of 
Survey  Graphic. 

PROFESSOR  HANNA,  OF  ROLLINS  COLLEGE,  PROBABLY  KNOWS 
more  than  any  other  living  person  about  the  history  as  well 
as  the  geography  of  Florida;  therefore  the  hair-raising  adven- 
tures of  the  Confederate  Cabinet  in  getting  out  of  the  coun- 
try through  the  swamps  and  waterways  down  there  after  Ap- 
pomatox,  the  fall  of  Richmond  and  the  collapse  of  the  Con- 
federacy were  very  much  his  meat.  He  has  cooked  it  well.  It 
is  a  work  of  first  class  scholarship  upon  a  subject  hitherto 
neglected;  with  full  and  painstaking  documentation  from  first- 
hand sources.  It  contributes  finely  to  the  sweeping  away  of 
the  ancient  but  still  somewhat  surviving  bitterness  between 
North  and  South;  disposing  once  for  all  of  the  legends  of  a 
rascally  personal  looting  of  the  Confederate  treasury  by  the 
fleeing  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  colleagues.  Incidentally,  it  is 
a  stirring  tale  well  told  for  the  lover  of  adventure  yarns,  and 
full  of  material  for  movie  action.  I  hope  Professor  Hanna  re- 
served his  moving  picture  rights! 

JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 

Neighbor  Mexico 

A  HISTORY  OF  MEXICO,  by  Henrv  Bamford  Parkes.  Houghton,  Mif- 
Hn.  432  pp.  Price  $3.75  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

ONE    OF    THE    DIFFICULT    LESSONS    WE    SHOULD    LEARN    FROM    RE- 

cent  events  in  Europe  is  the  imperative  need  of  understand- 
ing our  neighbors.  In  view  of  the  unsolved  problems  in  the 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  problems 
misunderstood  and  misinterpreted  in  our  newspapers,  it  is 
vital  that  we  make  the  attempt  to  understand  why  the  Mexi- 
can people  and  the  Mexican  government  behave  as  they  do. 
In  this  attempt  we  have  hitherto  had  little  assistance  from 
serious  writers,  and  almost  none  from  historians. 

H.  B.  Parkes  has  now  written  a  comprehensive,  calmly 
balanced,  and  eminently  readable  history  of  Mexico.  Without 
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neglecting  the  theories  of  Mexico's  pre-history,  he  has  ad- 
mirably concentrated  his  attention  on  the  period  from  the 
Conquest  to  the  tumultuous  and  fruitful  presidency  of  La- 
zaro  Cardenas.  It  is  history  based  on  comprehensive  study  of 
present-day  Mexico,  drawing  on  documents  and  books  avail- 
able only  in  Mexico,  and  even  there  with  difficulty — and  with 
full  realization  that  Mexico  cannot  be  discussed  as  if  it 
were  not  adjacent  to  the  United  States  and  across  a  narrow- 
ing ocean  from  Spain,  France,  England,  Germany  and  Italy. 
It  is  a  social  as  well  as  a  political  history.  Mr.  Parkes  men- 
tions battles  and  emperors,  but  does  not  forget  their  causes 
and  effects. 

The  story  of  Mexico's  colonial  and  national  existence  is  sc 
full  of  color,  of  absurd  outcroppings  and  stranded  atolls,  that 
it  can  easily  be  read  as  romance.  Mr.  Parkes  has  not  omitted 
its  fascination.  But  he  leaves  the  reader  with  definite  ideas 
of  how  the  Mexican  nation  was  created,  what  effect  geogra- 
phy, economics,  human  nature  and  religion  have  had  on  it. 
His  final  note  is  hopeful — but  not  propagandistic.  "A  Hisi 
of  Mexico"  is  a  distinguished  addition  to  the  very  few 
umes  of  useful  writing  on  Latin  America. 
New  Yor^  HERBERT  WEINSTOCK 

Negroes  in  the  Labor  Movement 

BLACK  WORKERS  AND  THE  NEW  UNIONS,  by  Horace  R.  Caytor 
and  George  S.  Mitchell.  University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  473  pp. 
Price  $4  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS  VOLUME  IS  A  TIMELY  WEAPON  IN  THE  WAR  AGAINST  RACIAI 

intolerance,  as  it  gives  the  reader  a  hitherto  unavailable  in 
sight  into  the  attitudes,  emotions,  and  opinions  of  Negrc 
workers  toward  trade  unions.  The  authors  excel  in  theii 
personal  interviews  with  Negro  workers  in  the  iron  and  sti 
mills,  meat-packing  plants,  railroad  car  shops,  and  in 
Birmingham  district  generally.  Those  that  join  the  union 
why  and  those  that  stay  out  give  their  reasons,  mostly 
on  their  own  experiences.  The  verbatim  interviews  gatherec 
in  the  North  and  South  have  the  cumulative  effect  of  beinj 
an  interview  with  an  entire  race.  The  study  gives  such  a  luck, 
understanding  of  Negroes  as  race-conscious  human  bein 
and  as  workers  that  it  should  be  required  reading  for 
trade  unionists,  particularly  field  organizers.  The  stu 
based  upon  field  work  mainly  completed  early  in  1935, 
fresh  reading  today  because  it  grasps  the  universal  charac 
istics  of  the  racial  relations  between  Negroes  and  white  wo 
ers  in  industry.  In  their  efforts  to  bring  the  study  up  to  i 
however,  the  authors  relied  upon  secondary  research, 
result,  for  example,  the  account  of  the  Negro  steelwork 
part  in  the  Little  Steel  strikes  does  them  an  injustice, 
from  refusing  "almost  in  a  body  to  join  the  union  or  ti 
strike"  Negro  steel  workers  participated  in  the  most  crucia 
phases  of  the  strike  in  large  numbers,  and  in  notable  in 
stances  few  of  them  were  on  the  company's  side. 

The  study  is  not  confined  to  the  Negro  alone  but  to  th 
working  force  as  a  whole  to  give  an  "adequate  perspective. 
The  accounts  of  the  organizational  history  and  developmen 
of  the  new  industrial  unions  are  well  handled  as  backgrouni 
to  portray  the  racial  picture,  although  somewhat  weak  a 
trade  union  history.  Employers  are  responsible,  in  the  mair 
for  making  the  picture  what  it  has  been,  because  they  hav 
taken  advantage  of  the  Negro  workers  by  introducing  ther 
into  industry  at  critical  times — either  when  the  labor  marke 
was  expanding  or  white  workers  were  on  strike.  In  additior 
certain  of  the  old  line  craft  unions  have  aggravated  the  rac 
prejudice  thus  engendered  by  employer  tactics.  The  resul 
has  been  mutual  suspicion,  strained  relations,  and  person? 
tension  between  Negro  and  white  workers  that  made  effec 
ive  collaboration  in  trade  unions  difficult,  if  not  impossibl 
This  explosive  situation  in  Negro  and  white  communities  i 
industrial  towns  was  utilized  by  open  shop  industry  as 
front  line  trench  in  its  battle  against  unions.  The  new  indui 
trial  unions  have  had  to  break  through  this  trench  to  estal 
lish  themselves,  and  as  a  consequence  Negro  workers  enjoy 
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position  of  equality  and  prestige  in  these  unions  to  which  they 
are  justly  entitled. 

In  our  basic  industries,  therefore,  the  new  industrial  unions 
under  the  CIO's  leadership  probably  represent  the  most  po- 
tent force  for  the  removal  of  hatred  and  prejudice  and  the 
restoration  of  harmony  and  good  will  between  man  and 
man,  Negro  or  white.  This  changed  situation,  according  to 
the  authors,  has  even  improved  the  Negro  workers'  status  in 
AF  of  L  unions.  The  authors  conclude  their  study  with  a  "Pro- 
gram for  Negro  Labor"  that  "will  secure  the  effective  incor- 
poration of  Negroes  into  the  trade  union  movement."  While 
a  weakening  of  tolerance  generally  is  taking  place  this  study, 
and  the  program  with  which  it  concludes,  deserve  attention. 

HAROLD  J.  RUTTENBERG 
Steel  Workers  Organizing  Committee,  Pittsburgh 

The  Women 

WOMEN  AND  THE  REVOLUTION,  by  Ethel  Mannin.  Dutton.  314  pp. 
Price   $3   postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

ETHEL  MANNIN  HAS  LONG  BELIEVED  THAT  WOMEN  CAN  ONLY 
be  made  genuinely  free  through  social  revolution,  and  in 
this  book  she  has  gathered  together  an  arresting  galaxy  of 
militant  women  to  bear  witness  to  her  thesis.  American  wo- 
men will  find  the  word  "revolution"  a  hurdle,  and  may  re- 
coil from  the  dedication  to  Emma  Goldman,  but  for  those 
who  can  survive  these  first  reflexes  she  offers  a  rich  reward. 
Her  gallery  of  portraits  contains  some  of  the  most  fascinating 
women  in  the  history  of  the  conflict  for  emancipation.  She 
does  not  analyze  them  profoundly,  so  as  to  reveal  the  psycho- 
logical factors  which  may  explain  their  zeal  for  revolution- 
ary martyrdom.  That  is  not  her  objective.  She  tells  of  these 
women  to  prove  her  point,  that  the  freedom  of  women  can 
only  be  won  by  extreme  action. 

This  is  a  handbook  for  those  who  are  disillusioned  by  the 
slower  evolutionary  processes  of  extending  freedom.  She 
divides  it  into  three  parts:  the  first  giving  the  meaning  and 
nature  of  revolution  in  its  relation  to  women;  the  second  and 
most  absorbing  bringing  to  life  the  chosen  revolutionary 
women  of  the  past  and  present,  including  Spain  and  China; 
and  the  third  setting  forth  her  argument  that  social  revo- 
lution will  change  the  problems  affecting  women,  war,  mar- 
riage, divorce,  religion.  This  is  the  most  provocative  section, 
and  few  readers  will  remain  indifferent  to  it.  They  may  be 
roused  from  lethargy  to  agreement  or  to  dissent.  But  they 
will  not  sustain  a  low  blood  pressure.  This  is  a  thoroughly 
courageous  and  fervent  book. 

New  Yorl^  BETTY  GRAM  SWING 

More  About  R.  L.  S. 

STEVENSON    AT    SILVERADO,    by    Anne    Roller    Issler.    Caxton.    247 
pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

To   THE   EXISTING   LORE   ON    R.L.S.    LOVERS    OF    STEVENSON    WILL 

want  to  add  this  charming,  nostalgic  book.  Here  we  see  the 
frail,  thoughtful  bridegroom  with  his  energetic,  unconven- 
:ional  Fanny,  living  gaily  through  the  summer  in  an  old 
bunkhouse  near  an  abandoned  silver  mine.  The  old  phono- 
graphs that  illustrate  the  book  have  been  collected  by  the 
luthor  from  the  albums  of  Stevenson's  neighbors,  or  their 
descendants.  Tales  of  Napa  Valley  are  filled  with  the  spirit 
}f  the  Old  West:  roaring  stagecoaches,  rough  pioneers,  booms 
md  ghost  towns  and,  best  of  all,  the  plain  folksy  people 
whom  Stevenson  came  to  know  and  love.  Mrs.  Issler  has 
aut  down  with  painstaking  care  all  the  influences,  both  scenic 
md  human,  that  might  have  colored  Stevenson's  later  writ- 
ng.  But  the  little  book  is  not  in  any  way  a  critique;  it  is  a 
:riendly,  sentimental  journey  with  the  Stevensons  in  1880. 
Vfrs.  Issler  has  done  a  labor  of  love,  and  made  it  very  much 
vorth  doing. 

V«</    Yorl^  HlLDEGARDE    FlLLMORE 


Shoulders  are  sagging 
in  Gas  Tank  Alley 

Families  come  big  in  Gas  Tank  Alley.  Wages  come  small.  And  life 
falls  hard  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  must  cook  and  clean  and  wash. 

You  can't  change  the  families;  nor  the  wages.  But  one  way  you 
can  help  these  weary  housewives  is  to  show  them  how  to  lighten  their 
housekeeping  tasks.  Of  course,  when  it  comes  to  washing  and  clean- 
ing, Fels-Naptha  Soap  will  do  that  very  thing. 

For  Fels-Naptha  brings  extra  help  that  even  slim  purses  can  well 
afford.  The  extra  help  of  two  brisk  cleaners — good  golden  soap  teamed 
with  plenty  of  naptha.  Together,  they  loosen  dirt  and  get  things  clean 
without  hard  rubbing — even  in  cool  water. 

Though  this  particular  point  may  be  of  little  interest  to  the  house- 
wives of  Gas  Tank  Alley,  you'll  appreciate  the  fact  that  Fels-Naptha 
is  kind  to  hands.  Every  big  bar  contains  soothing  glycerine. 

FELS-NAPTHA 

THE    GOLDEN    BAR   WITH    THE    CLEAN    NAPTHA    ODOR 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

To  assure  uninterrupted  delivery  of  copies,  subscribers  to  Survey 
Graphic  who  plan  to  change  their  address  are  requested  to  give 
us  three  weeks'  notice  and  the  old  address  as  well  as  the  new.  Write 
to  the  Circulation  Department,  Survey  Graphic,  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York  City. 


and  the  pursuit  of 


HAPPINESS 


How  the  restoration  of  your  natural  right  to  the  equal  use 
of  the  earth  will  obtain  for  you  the  full  amount  of  what 
you  fairly  earn  and  bring  about  the  complete  realization 
of  the  American  principle,  "the  right  of  all  men  to  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness" — that  is  the  story  of 

PROGRESS  &  POVERTY 

By  HENRY  GEORGE 


Through  years  of  blistering  con- 
troversy, "Progress  and  Poverty" 
has  emerged  triumphant — its  logic 
unimpaired,  its  economic  premises 
unrefuted.  In  justice  to  yourself, 
you  should  read  this  most  extraor- 
dinary book. 

$1.00  Per  Copy 
Postpaid 

Order    direct   from   publishers 

ROBERT  SCHALKENBACH 
FOUNDATION 

30     EAST    29th     STREET.     NEW     YORK 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC,) 
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A   COMMUNITY   CREATES   REAL   JOBS 

(Continued  from  page  534) 


the  union  offered  to  buy  the  remaining  $36,500  of  the  pre- 
ferred stock  by  an  additional  10  percent  wage  assessment. 
With  the  $113,500  in  cash  and  the  $36,500  promised  by  the 
union  (making  the  required  $150,000)  the  committee  again 
presented  their  case.  Their  proposal  was  accepted.  On  June 
7  they  announced,  "The  opening  of  the  plant  is  assured." 

The  Working  Agreement 

FROM    THE    END    OF    THE    CAMPAIGN     IN     JUNE    TO    THE    ACTUAL 

opening  on  November  15  the  committee  was  busy  with  nego- 
tiations, legal  transactions  and  preliminary  plans.  Mr.  Cava- 
nagh  spent  weeks  in  this  complex  drudgery.  "Once  1  got 
started  I  had  to  see  it  through,"  he  remarked.  "It  was  worth- 
while in  spite  of  all  the  hard  work,  but  I  wouldn't  do  it  over 
again  for  less  than  $25,000."  A  corporation  was  set  up  called 
the  Kenosha  Full-Fashion  Mill,  the  three  community  repre- 
sentatives and  the  four  union  leaders  of  the  citizens  commit- 
tee elected  themselves  the  common  stockholders  and  the 
board  of  directors.  All  the  contributors  to  the  fund  were  given 
6  percent  non-cumulative  preferred  stock.  Richard  Edge,  an 
experienced  man  from  a  hosiery  mill  in  Charleston,  Tenn., 
was  hired  as  general  manager  and  the  Roy  Bartels  Company 
took  over  the  sales  outlet.  The  RFC  granted  an  extension  of 
time  from  three  to  eighteen  months  for  the  first  required 
payment  of  $20,000.  The  Allen-A  Company  agreed  to  give 
the  committee  an  option  to  pay  off  the  second  mortgage  of 
$200,000  for  $100,000  cash  any  time  within  the  next  two  and 
a  half  years.  The  union  agreed  to  still  further  wage  conces- 
sions when  it  offered  to  take  more  stock  after  its  first  pledges 
were  paid  in  order  to  pay  for  the  second  mortgage  within 
that  time.  On  September  1  the  final  papers  of  incorporation 
were  filed  in  Madison  and  Kenosha.  The  capital  stock  was 
to  consist  of  52,500  shares  as  follows: 

(1)  1250  shares  of  class  A  common  stock  at  $1  a  share  limited  to  3 
percent   dividend   under   any   circumstances.   The   holders   of   this   stock 
control   the  company   as   they  alone  have   voting  rights.   The   board   of 
directors  consisting  of  the  citizens   committee  and   the  company   presi- 
dent (President  Edge  was  given  one  share)  own  this  stock.  Mr.  Kings- 
ley   and    Mr.   Cavanagh   hold   the   majority   of   stock.   The   four   union 
representatives  own   500  shares  among  them.  This  stock  can  never  be 
sold.  Should  one  of  the  present  board  members  die  or  wish  to  be  re- 
lieved of  his  stock  before  it  finally  is  cancelled   the  board  of  directors 
itself   will   designate   his   successor.    Hence    the   control   remains   in   the 
hands  of  a  few  and  although  the  workers  are  always  to  be  represented 
on  the  board  they  are  not  in  command.  The  corporation  is  "definitely 
not  a  cooperative."   "We  thus  obtain  more   efficient  management,"  ex- 
plained Secretary-Treasurer  Cavanagh. 

(2)  50,000    shares   of   6    percent   non-cumulative   preferred    stock   at 
$5   a   share.   This   stock   carries   no   voting   rights.   It   is   owned   by   the 
original    subscribers    and    the    workers    who    are    steadily    acquiring    it 
through   wage   assignments   as   they   work. 

(3)  1250   shares  of  class   B   common   stock  at  S100,   with   no   limit 
on   dividends.   So   far   none   of  this   stock   has   been   issued.   It  can   be 
sold  only  by  action  of  the  board  of  directors  at  par  or  more,  either  for 
cash  or  for  services  performed.  The  general  manager  and  sales  organi- 
zation will  be  paid  in  part  with  this  stock.  Until  all  the  class  B  stock 
is  sold  or  granted  for  services  the  class  A  stockholders  will  remain  in 
power.  When  all  of  it  is  bought  up,  the  class  A  common   stock  will 
be   completely   cancelled   and   the   control   will   pass   into   the   hands  of 
the  owners   of  this   class   of   stock.   "Whoever   will   have   $125,000   in- 
vested in  this  company  has  a  right  to  run  it  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
step  out,"   explained   Mr.   Cavanagh. 

The  night  before  the  final  transfer  of  the  loan  from  RFC 
the  Register  of  Deeds  office  force  in  Kenosha  worked  all 
night  copying  and  filing  the  legal  papers  connected  with  this 
transaction.  A  last  minute  snag  had  also  been  found  in  the 
title  to  the  property  and  that  involved  a  feverish  tracing  of 
hitherto  unknown  descendants  of  a  possible  claimant.  At  the 
last  hour  it  was  discovered  in  Kenosha  that  some  of  the  pa- 
pers had  been  left  in  Milwaukee  nearly  forty  miles  away. 
There  was  only  an  hour  to  secure  them  and  leave  for  Chi- 


cago. But  the  impossible  was  accomplished.  The  papers  were 
signed  and  Kenosha  had  its  loan  of  $400,000. 

Eight  months  after  the  shutdown  machines  again  rumbled 
and  shook  the  big  building.  Workers  were  rehired  with  the 
consent  of  the  union  upon  the  basis  of  their  past  efficiency 
records,  though  seniority  rights  and  stock  ownership  were 
given  some  consideration.  Most  of  the  workers  taken  on 
owned  stock  in  the  new  corporation;  in  any  case  each  would 
begin  to  acquire  it  with  his  first  pay  check.  A  maximum  out- 
put of  30,000  dozen  pairs  of  hose  a  month  is  expected,  and 
at  present  the  plant  has  orders  for  several  months  ahead. 
"Kencrest"  is  the  trade  name  used,  but  most  of  the  hose  is 
sold  under  the  special  names  of  the  various  jobbers  and  chain 
stores  taking  the  product. 

In  April  1939,  546  workers  were  employed  at  the  new 
mill.  They  work  forty  hours  a  week  earning  from  $16  to 
$45  a  week  minus  their  wage  assessments.  The  "leggers," 
those  who  knit  the  legs  of  the  hose,  running  an  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  unit  machine,  are  earning  $30  to  $40.  The  foot- 
ers, considered  the  most  highly  skilled,  get  as  much  as  $45 
for  their  forty-hour  week.  Maintenance  men,  sorters,  and  oth- 
ers who  have  a  minimum  of  40  cents  an  hour  get  $24  or  less. 
Yet  with  the  voluntary  reductions  of  10  percent  lor  the  $36,- 
500  of  preferred  stock  and  the  5  percent  for  the  bank  loanJ 
their  wages  are  only  slightly  lower  than  piece  rates  of  hosier* 
workers  in  nearby  cities,  and  are  above  the  national  averagl 
for  the  industry.  Two  weeks  of  free  labor  meant  genuini 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  workers. 

The  mill  has  a  closed  shop,  all  its  workers  belonging  to 
the  American  Federation  of  Hosiery  Workers.  The  company 
recently  signed  a  three-year  wage  agreement  with  the  national 
union.  The  relationship  between  union  and  management 
seems  very  cooperative.  "The  union  doesn't  contest  the  own 
ership  of  the  plant,"  said  the  union  president.  "We  wish  onlj 
to  own  enough  stock  to  be  on  the  board  of  directors."  Soml 
of  the  rank-and-file  workers,  it  is  true,  are  not  completely 
satisfied.  They  did  not  like  the  original  wage  reduction,  anl 
they  think  the  wage  assignments  will  continue  "too  longJ 
One  unskilled  low  paid  worker  informed  us  with  a  shrug  ol 
his  shoulders,  "They  say  we  won't  have  so  much  taken  ofl 
after  July  first,  but  who  knows?  I  hope  not;  I  ain't  gettinB 
too  much  now."  Nearly  all  of  the  Kenosha  people  and  worlB 
ers  to  whom  we  talked,  however,  were  enthusiastic  about  thl 
new  company.  The  superintendent  of  the  plant,  Mr.  Fin 
maurice,  said,  "It's  a  wonderful  thing!  The  employes  have  • 
double  reason  to  work  now  and  the  outlook  is  excellent* 
The  union  president  was  confident  of  the  plant's  success.  "Vm 
have  really  accomplished  something  unique.  Naturally  everj 
one  is  happy.  Nearly  300  were  on  relief  or  WPA,  and  nom 
we're  working."  The  Kenosha  story  is  in  heartening  contraB 
to  the  forced  wage  assignment  racket  in  irresponsible  "ru« 
away  shops"  set  up  in  communities  advertising  "low  wagefl 
and  "docile  labor." 


WITH  THE  KENOSHA  FULL-FASHION  MILL  A  GOING  CONCE^H 
the  whole  town  takes  pride  in  the  achievement.  It  seems  to 
have  revived  and  unified  community  spirit. 

Kenosha  celebrated  the  opening  of  the  plant  with  a  festiwJ 
Victory  Dance.  Everyone  came;  the  east  wing  of  the  milB 
main  building  rang  with  music  and  gaiety,  a  prelude  to  the 
clatter  and  roar  of  the  knitting  machines  that  would  be  heard 
in  the  morning.  The  same  evening,  radio   station   WOR  of  , 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  granted  Kenosha  a  scroll  of  award  anjfl 
broadcast  the  story  of  its  achievement.  The  workers  of 
nosha    had   schemed   and    sacrificed    to   maintain   their   jofl 
business  men  too  gave  time  and  money  to  help  protect 
purchasing  power  of  the  workers  and  hence  their  own 
come,  citizens  united  to  maintain  industry  and  production 
their  city,  and  the  federal  government  invested  in  a  plan  KM 
promote   economic   prosperity.   This   community   met   unem- 
ployment with  the  only  lasting  solution — real  jobs. 
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Dawn  on  the  Mont-aux- 
Sources,  Drakensberg 
National  Park,  Natal. 


The  gardens  at  top  of 
Adderley  Street,  Capetown 


Right,  Victoria  Falls 


BECKONS 


•  South  Africa  lures  with  fascinating 
sights  and  unforgettable  thrills;  Majes- 
tic Victoria  Falls,  Kruger  National  Park, 
world's  greatest  game  reserve;  the 
Zimbabwe  Ruins,  the  Valley  of  a 
Thousand  Hills,  native  life  in  Zululand, 
the  gold  mines  of  Johannesburg  and 
diamond-famed  Kimberley. 

The  Cape  Province,  too,  has  many  at- 
tractions, among  them  the  100-mile 
Marine  Drive,  the  scenic  "Garden 
Route,"  and  the  Cango  Caves.  And 
there  are  glorious  mountains  and  miles 
of  golden  beaches!  Interesting,  also,  are 
Pretoria,  seat  of  the  Government, 
Bloemfontein,  rich  in  historical  associa- 
tions, and  thriving  Port  Elizabeth. 
Sunny  South  Africa,  with  its  blue  skies 
and  wonderful  climate,  is  a  land  of  all- 
year-'round  outdoor  sport.  Modern 
transportation  facilities  take  you  any- 
where with  comfort.  The  hotels  are 
excellent,  and  South  African  hospitality 
is  renowned. 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

The  most  interesting  travel  land 

See   any   leading  travel  or  tourist  agent 

for    full    information. 


TRAVELERS  NOTEBOOK 


rorting  Maharajahs! 

BABLY   NO  MORE   INTERESTING  TRAVEL  JOB  EXISTS  THAN  THAT 

.  N.  Wagner,  F.R.G.S.,  ace  courier  for  Thos.  Cook  & 
whose  specific  role  it  is  to  escort  the  Maharajahs  of  India 
n  they  travel  abroad.  Mr.  Wagner  is,  just  now,  in  the  en- 
age  of  H.H.  the  Maharajah  of  Tripura,  who  has  arrived 
is  first  visit  to  the  United  States  after  traveling  widely  in 
ape. 

>uring  twenty-five  years  with  the  firm,  Mr.  Wagner  has 
aged  45,000  miles  a  year,  visited  literally  every  country  on 
face  of  the  globe  and,  during  1938,  he  traveled  352  days 
of  the  365  with  his  royal  clients.  For  Maharajahs  love  to 
el — and  one  or  the  other  of  them  does  travel,  with  all 
cultural  and  good  will  aspects  that  the  word  implies,  al- 
t  constantly!  • 

cting  as  courier  to  a  Maharajah  entails  plenty  of  respon- 
ity.  The  Maharajah  of  Tripura,  for  example,  has  56  pieces 
jggage  for  himself  and  his  party,  although  this  is  a  mod- 
number  compared  with  the  128  to  416  pieces  of  which 
k's  courier  has  occasionally  had  charge.  But  Mr.  Wagner's 
has  many  pleasant  aspects.  At  the  end  of  a  trip  with  His 
hness  the  Nawab  of  Rampur,  he  flew  back  to  spend  three 
nths  at  the  Nawab's  Palace,  tiger-shooting  as  the  guest  of 
["Maharajah.  He  cites  also  the  democratic  attitude  of  his 
pent  client,  the  Maharajah  of  Tripura,  of  whom  he  says: 

N  Highness  is  keenly  interested  in  the  United  States,  for 

llch  he  entertains  a  great  admiration.  He  has  the  greatest 

pathy  and  understanding  for  American  traditions  and  cus- 

;,  and  having  met  so  many  delightful  American  friends  in 

ape,  is  keen  to  meet  them  again  in  their  own  country." 

(In  answering  advertisements 


Unlike  many  travel  men,  Cook's  expert  spends  his  vacation 
not  on  a  "busman's  holiday"  but  in  his  native  Swiss  Alps. 
One  of  the  originators  of  the  winter  sports  vogue,  he  is  espe- 
cially fond  of  skiing  and  curling. 

Cycling  Sightseers 

SITA,  THE  STUDENTS  INTERNATIONAL  TRAVEL  ASSOCIATION, 
has  become  almost  synonymous  with  the  idea  of  a  bicycle 
tour.  Over  a  thousand  students  and  teachers  have  traveled 
abroad  as  members  of  a  SITA  Bicycle  Tour  and  hundreds  of 
others  on  special  SITA  cycling  itineraries.  It  is  this  experi- 
ence with  all  different  types  of  groups  and  personalities  that 
has  made  it  possible  to  perfect  these  tours  to  an  almost  unbe- 
lievable degree. 

It  has  been  rather  interesting  to  observe  the  development  of 
the  idea  of  cycling  in  Europe.  Back  in  the  almost  dim  era  of 
1934,  it  was  necessary  to  convince  people  by  every  possible 
manner  and  means  that  cycling  was  neither  silly  nor  juvenile. 
It  was  difficult  to  make  them  believe  that  everyone  in  Europe 
cycled  or  that  they  would  neither  be  run  over  nor  find  dis- 
tances too  great.  Today  the  idea  of  a  cycle  trip  abroad  is  ac- 
cepted as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  worthwhile  ways 
of  seeing  Europe. 

All  SITA  bicycle  tours  are  not  alike.  Each  one  offers  its 
own  special  characteristics,  besides  a  different  itinerary. 

Magna  Carta  at  the  Fair 

THE  MAGNA  CARTA,  THE  WORLD'S  MOST  FAMOUS  DOCUMENT 
asserting  the  rights  of  man,  is  one  of  the  exhibits  at  the  New 
York  World's  Fair.  It  was  drawn  up  in  1215,  and  among 
other  things  it  assured  trial  by  jury  and  the  principle  that  a 
ruler  can  not  tax  a  people  without  their  consent.  It  inspired 
many  parts  of  the  American  Constitution  and  has  affected 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  millions  of  people. 
please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC} 
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a  private  operator  cannot  build  a  house,  rent  it  and  get  his 
money  back  with  a  reasonable  profit.  At  this  point,  private 
initiative  is  out  of  it  for  fair;  and  if  the  need  is  to  be  met, 
some  other  kind  of  initiative  must  come  in. 

It  is  fashionable  in  some  circles  to  get  excited  whenever 
non-private  initiative  has  to  be  called  in.  There  is  fear  that 
this  is  "socialization"  or,  in  the  words  of  my  old  friend, 
Hugh  Johnson,  "advanced  communism."  We  need  not  bother 
here  to  answer  the  argument;  when  you  draw  a  glass  of  water 
at  the  nearest  tap,  you  are  using  a  public  initiative  process, 
and  no  one  yet  in  America  has  drunk  "communism"  with  his 
glass  of  water.  Actually,  there  happens  to  be  in  the  United 
States  an  immense  amount  of  public  initiative  which  today  is 
extremely  active.  A  couple  of  generations  ago  we  had  to  rely 
on  the  great  private  Titans — Harriman,  Vanderbilt,  Rocke- 
feller and  their  contemporaries — to  construct  wealth  in  the 
United  States.  No  one  quite  knows  why  they  did  it;  they  had 
partly  a  desire  to  make  money,  but  probably  still  more  a 
driving  desire  to  do  big  things  and  be  big  and  powerful  men. 
So  far  as  that  goes,  no  one  quite  knows  what  drives  a  Lilian 
Wald  to  organize  a  public  health  service,  or  a  Mayor  La 
Guardia  to  reconstruct  the  services  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
or  a  Lilienthal  to  administer  the  electric  power  of  the  TVA. 
To  an  economist,  it  does  not  really  matter.  A  La  Guardia  in 
New  York,  or  a  Lilienthal  in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  is  just  as 
much  an  economic  Titan  as  was  old  Harriman;  and  the 
wealth  he  constructs  is  just  as  real. 

It  follows  that  a  banking  and  credit  system  today  ought  to 
be  so  constructed  that  it  will  supply  money  at  a  rate  and  in 
a  fashion  making  it  possible  for  all  of  these  kinds  of  initia- 
tive to  operate  in  the  widest  possible  "market."  If  this  means 
supplying  money  at  varying  rates,  from  commercial  interest 
where  there  is  a  commercial  profit  involved,  down  to  a  nomi- 
nal interest  rate  approximating  zero,  where  you  are  dealing 
with  an  obviously  public  job  like  a  hospital,  then  that  is  the 
thing  we  have  to  do.  If  this  means  likewise  that  we  have  to 
revise  our  notions  about  banking,  then  revised  they  must  be. 
If  we  have  to  learn  to  run  a  part  of  our  banking  system  on 
the  basis  that  its  business  is  to  supply  money,  and  only  sec- 
ondarily to  use  the  interest  rate  to  provide  profits  for  stock- 
holders, then  we  just  have  to  learn  it;  and  that  is  all  there 
is  to  it.  Naturally,  the  aim  should  always  be  to  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  existing  banking  mechanisms  which 
serve  existing  private  initiative  within  its  existing  "market." 
What  we  cannot  do,  in  the  face  of  the  two  ugly  economic 
facts  noted  at  the  beginning,  is  to  say  that  some  millions  of 
Americans  must  stay  idle  in  the  face  of  an  obvious  supply, 
because  the  existing  banking  mechanism  cannot  evolve  to 
meet  the  new  situation. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment,  and  that  of  a  number  of 
other  students  of  monetary  theory  and  banking,  that  the  job 
could  be  done  and  can  be  done  without  too  great  difficulty. 

Let  me  emphasize,  in  passing,  my  personal  belief  that  the 
existing  banking  profession  ought  itself,  if  it  values  its  own 
safety,  to  construct  and  put  into  operation  such  additions, 
and  do  it  soon.  The  banking  system  has  been  the  target 
(often  unjustly,  in  view  of  its  history)  of  a  great  deal  of 
criticism  which  more  recently  has  caused  it  to  be  personalized 
as  a  kind  of  dim  but  devouring  devil.  You  find  this  theme 
repeatedly,  for  instance,  in  John  Steinbeck's  "Grapes  of 
Wrath,"  a  current  best  seller.  A  generation  of  Americans,  par- 
ticularly in  the  West,  is  growing  up  to  believe  that  the  banker 
is  its  natural  enemy,  because  of  the  fact  that  farmers,  busi- 
ness men,  workmen,  local  governments  and  larger  govern- 
ments who  wish  to  act  see  money  which  makes  action  possi- 
ble lying  around  in  the  bank.  They  cannot  get  it,  except  at 
interest  rates  and  on  terms  which  they  cannot  meet.  If  this 
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feeling  is  not  met  constructively,  it  will  emerge  as  a  convul 
sive  political  and  social  movement. 

IT    MUST    BE    REL/JTIVELY    PLAIN    THAT    THE    MORE   WE    ARE    ABL1 

to  make  capital  available  at  low  rates  and  on  practicable  terms 
the  more  private  initiative  we  open  up.  If  our  builder  can 
not  construct  houses  for  the  middle  class  and  the  middle  clas 
wants  houses,  it  will  eventually  demand  that  the  governmen 
construct  houses;  and  (politics  being  what  they  are)  will  ge 
them.  If,  therefore,  friends  of  private  initiative  really  want  tc 
see  private  business  expanded  (I  do,  though  I  think  certail 
fields  probably  are  very  nearly  lost  to  private  initiative  al 
ready),  then  their  first  concern  ought  to  be  to  give  to  the  un 
used  private  initiative  in  the  country  a  wider  opportunity 
to  get  into  action.  In  many  lines  of  endeavor,  such  as  housing 
certain  small  businesses,  certain  kinds  of  public  utilities,  tin 
lower  the  interest  rate,  the  greater  the  opportunity. 

And  in  the  public  services,  where  private  profit  is  out  o: 
the  picture  in  any  event,  there  is  even  greater  reason  for  ac 
tion.  In  New  York  City,  for  example,  where  I  happen  tx 
know  the  situation,  we  have  a  need,  or,  if  you  choose,  j 
"market,"  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  work  and  materials  a 
this  moment.  New  York  will  need,  in  the  next  few  years 
according  to  the  best  survey  available,  $428  million  to  keg 
our  hospital  plant  approximately  in  its  present  state  of  effi- 
ciency. It  will  need  at  least  a  couple  of  hundred  millions  mor< 
to  construct  sewage  disposal  plants  and  eliminate  the  uncivi- 
lized pollution  of  New  York  Harbor.  It  is  only  part  way 
along  on  a  civilized  public  playground  program;  and  it  has 
only  barely  glanced  at  the  eternal  issue  of  slum  clearance 
Yet  New  York,  as  cities  go,  is  far  ahead  of  most  communi- 
ties in  the  country.  If  the  reader  happens  to  come  from  out- 
side New  York,  let  him  jot  down  a  list  of  the  services,  build- 
ings and  things  he  knows  are  needed  in  his  town,  with  ap- 
proximate estimates  of  the  "spending"  needed  to  provide 
them.  Then  let  him  recollect  the  idle  factories,  the  unem- 
ployed, the  business  men  who  would  like  to  do  more,  bul 
cannot;  and  remember  that  it  is  now  perfectly  possible  with- 
in the  range  of  choice  and  technique,  to  add  to  the  existing 
banking  system  so  that  the  estimates  of  cost  which  are  the 
main  obstacle  can  be  largely  met.  The  thing  can  be  done. 
What  is  needed  is  the  will  to  do  it. 

WHILE  WE  ARE  WAITING,  OF  COURSE,  PRESSURES  TO  GI:T  SOME 
of  this  unused  ability  into  action  are  going  steadily  on.  Since 
the  authority  over  credit  making  mechanism  rests  with  the 
United  States  Government,  the  pressures  will  bear  heavily 
on  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  If  nobody  else  can 
"spend,"  the  federal  government  can,  at  least  for  a  long  time. 

This,  though  better  than  no  answer  at  all,  is  not  a  wholly 
happy  solution.  When  the  government  has  to  "spend"  direct- 
ly it  naturally  controls;  and  Americans  do  not  like  the  idea 
of  a  government  which  controls  all  phases  of  economic  activ- 
ity. Yet  that  is  exactly  the  price  of  failing  to  modernize  the 
banking  system;  and  we  will  ba  well  advised  if  we  handle 
our  money  and  credit  so  that  initiatives  other  than  the  gov- 
ernment, whether  of  private  business  men,  or  of  communi- 
ties, or  of  semi-private  agencies  such  as  local  authorities,  can 
take  over  and  meet  their  own  problems  in  their  own  way. 
Plainly,  the  millions  of  unemployed  are  not  going  to  go  un- 
supported; plainly,  old  age  is  not  going  to  forego  its  pen- 
sions; plainly,  business  is  not  going  to  run  indefinitely  at  half 
speed.  If  no  better  way  can  be  found  than  by  government 
spending,  these  combined  pressures  will  force  the  govern- 
ment to  spend.  Indeed,  it  must  do  so.  But  that  situation  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  continue. 

A  democracy  which  is  expert  in  handling  its  currency  and 
its  credit  mechanism  has  in  its  hand  the  key  which  will  re- 
lease a  vast  new  sector  of  economic  activity,  both  public  and 
private,  as  the  community  may  care  to  determine.  It  ne 
only  the  determination  to  get  at  the  job. 
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!    rejected    so   narrowly. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  Associated  Farmers  con- 
fronted a  situation  far  different  from  that  in  California. 
There  are  not  many  corporation  farms  along  the  Columbia 
River.  Thousands  of  ranchers  in  Oregon  and  Washington 
are  desperately  poor.  Their  average  annual  income  is  ap- 
proximately  half  that  of  the  farmers  of  California.  A  lot  of 
these  farmers  in  the  Northwest  have  no  electricity.  Some  of 
them  live  deep  in  the  wilderness  on  old  logging  roads.  Oth- 
ers strain  their  backs  stump-ranching  hills  which  the  lumber 
•  industry  has  stripped  bare.  Oregon,  in  spite  of  vast  natural 
resources,  ranked  twenty-fifth  among  the  states  in  per  capita 
income  in  1935;  California  was  fourth. 

To  such  farmers  there  had  to  be  some  appeal  other  than 
antagonism    to    the    unionization    of    agricultural    workers. 
Many  of  the  ranchers  of  Oregon  and  Washington  never  get. 
sufficient  cash  in  their  wallets  to  employ  a  solitary  hired  man, 
let  alone   a    whole   crew   of    harvest   hands.   The   Associated 
Farmers    adapted    their    strategy    to    local    conditions.    They 
,  warned  the  farmers  that  Dave  Beck  of  Seattle,  the  ruthless 
teamster  boss  of  the  region,  would  force  them  to  hire  union 
truckdrivers  to  haul  their  produce  to  market.  They  said  that 
future  waterfront  strikes  would  hold  up  seed  shipments  and 
prevent   spring  planting.  In   all    this   there  was  just  enough 
truth  to  gain  the  Associated  Farmers  an  audience.  A  num- 
ber of  Beck's  men,  in  organizing  commercial  truckers,  had 
harassed  farmers  transporting  their  own  crops.  And  the  mari- 
time   picket    lines    of    1934    and    1936    had    inconvenienced 
ranchers  expecting  consignments  of  seed,  fertilizer  and  farm 
implements.    At    Portland    the    Associated    Farmers    made    a 
good  story   better.  They   first  arranged   for  newspaper   pho- 
tographers to  be  present,  and  then  defended  themselves  with 
pitchforks    against    a    hypothetical    sortie    of    teamsters.   The 
Oregonian  declared  that  the  incident,  which  occurred  at   a 
warehouse,  was  phony  and  the  men  involved  exhibitionists. 
But  the  Associated  Farmers  enlisted  a  few  members  and 
were  ready  for  political  and  economic  action  in  the  North- 
west. The  paucity  of  their  numbers  was  revealed  when  they 
ittempted  to  name  the  officers  of  the  Oregon  Grange,  the 
Diggest  farm  organization  in  the  state.  The  candidates  of  the 
Associated  Farmers  were  vanquished  by  a  two-to-one  major- 
ty.  The  Grange  election,  a  statewide  referendum  of  all  mem- 
5ers,  was  extraordinary  for  the  outside  meddling  which  oc- 
:urred.  Anti-labor  newspapers  advised  the  Grangers  to  vote 
:or  the  Associated  Farmers'  selections.  The  most  vociferous 
)f  these  was  the  Corvallis  Gazette-Times,  which  commended 
-filler  for  ridding  Germany  of  Albert  Einstein. 

To  understand  what  has  happened  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ngton,  it  is  necessary  to  know  that  the  Granges  there  are 
>redominantly  liberal  in  contrast  to  the  generally  conserva- 
ive  National  Grange.  For  years  the  Granges  in  those  states 
lave  worked  closely  with  organized  labor.  Grange  officials 
lave  endorsed  legislation  guaranteeing  and  amplifying  labor's 
ights.  Labor  has  fought  for  public  power  laws  to  get  the 
armers  cheap  electricity  from  the  Columbia  River.  This 
eciprocal  relationship  made  Oregon  and  Washington  na- 
ional  pace-setters  in  the  enactment  of  power  and  labor  legis- 
ation.  The  Associated  Farmers  have  attempted  to  end  this 
mutuality  of  interest. 

Last  year  was  a  propitious  time  to  seek  political  retribu- 
ion  against  organized  labor  in  the  Northwest.  This  was 
.•specially  true  in  Oregon,  where  the  unions  had  been  guilty 
>f  stupid  strategy  and  foolish  blunders.  Bloody  tiffs  between 
\F  of  L  and  CIO  lumberjacks  had  closed  down  many  saw- 
nills.  The  AF  of  L  boycotted  CIO  lumber,  and  logging 
amps  were  as  silent  as  a  wasteland.  More  than  a  hundred 
eamsters  had  been  arrested  and  charged  with  vandalism  and 
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other  crimes.  Dave  Beck's  chief  lieutenant  in  Oregon,  Al 
Rosser,  had  been  sentenced  to  twelve  years  in  the  peniten- 
tiary for  arson.  The  books  of  the  Teamsters'  Union  had 
been  found  to  be  confused  and  bungled,  and  $42,000  could 
not  be  accounted  for  properly.  Teamster  "Goon  squads"  had 
intimidated  business  men,  beaten  up  CIO  loggers  and  de- 
stroyed property.  Elaborate  price-fixing  deals  with  laundries, 
breweries,  bakeries  and  groceries  rigged  up  the  cost  of  bread 
and  other  necessities.  Harry  Bridges,  the  CIO  leader,  had 
answered  the  AF  of  L  marauding  with  intemperate  speeches 
approving  the  class  struggle.  Bridges,  an  alien  himself,  ap- 
pointed another  alien,  Harold  J.  Pritchett  of  the  timber 
workers,  to  be  his  chief  subaltern  in  the  Northwest. 

Among  the  general  public  there  was  more  resentment  and 
animosity  against  organized  labor  than  ever  before  in  Ore- 
gon's history,  and  probably  with  more  cause.  The  Associated 
Farmers  immediately  capitalized  on  the  situation.  They  be- 
gan circulating  petitions  for  an  initiative  measure  restricting 
virtually  all  trade  union  activities.  The  law  meant  the  hog- 
tieing  of  labor  in  the  state.  William  Green  of  the  AF  of  L 
said  it  jeopardized  every  union's  actual  existence.  The  Ore- 
gonian described  the  proposal  as  containing  "vengeful  pro- 
visions restrictive  of  the  rights  of  workers  as  American  citi- 
zens." But  the  law  was  put  over,  a  feat  accomplished  by  per- 
suading a  majority  of  the  voters  that  the  measure  repre- 
sented the  aims  and  aspirations  of  Oregon's  farmers.  The 
electorate,  blinded  by  its  irritation  over  labor's  blunders  and 
excesses,  was  shrewdly  led  to  swallow  the  most  extravagant 
propaganda. 

Nearly  all  of  the  literature  promoting  the  bill  referred  to  it 
as  "the  Farmers'  measure."  The  phrase  was  used  continually. 
"The  Farmers'  measure,  the  Farmers'  measure,  the  Farmers' 
measure," — the  people  of  Oregon  saw  that  on  billboards, 
handbills,  leaflets  and  stickers.  They  heard  it  over  the  radio 
and  from  meeting  rostrums.  The  key  folder  of  the  Associa- 
ted Farmers  was  headed:  "Facts  about  the  Farmers'  Measure, 
316  X  Yes!"  On  early  morning  broadcasts  synthetic  cowboys 
yodeled  "Clementine"  and  "Home  on  the  Range,"  and  pro- 
fessional entertainers  conversed  in  backwoods'  drawl  about 
the  rural  sentiment  manifesting  itself  for  "the  Farmers' 
measure."  Advertisements  in  Portland  newspapers  called  on 
the  people  of  the  city  to  keep  faith  with  the  hinterland.  "Let's 
all  of  us,"  urged  a  reactionary  former  mayor  of  Portland, 
"accept  the  challenge  of  the  65,000  farmers  behind  this  anti- 
racket  bill." 

"You  People  in  Portland  Wake  Up!"  exclaimed  one  of  the 
advertisements  of  the  Associated  Farmers.  "A  vote  of  316  X 
Yes  on  the  November  ballot  is  your  opportunity  to  join  with 
the  farmer  in  correcting  abuses."  This  and  other  announce- 
ments were  prepared  by  one  of  the  largest  advertising  agen- 
cies in  the  Far  West.  The  Associated  Farmers  had  expert  as- 
sistance. The  attorney  for  the  Portland  Industrial  Relations 
Association  managed  their  headquarters.  Their  lawyers  were 
— and  are — Dey,  Hampson  and  Nelson,  general  counsel  for 
the  Southern  Pacific  Lines.  The  Oregon  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers solicited  funds  for  this  impressive  array  of  talent. 
During  the  campaign,  organized  labor  tried  to  point  out 
the  real  antecedents  and  backing  of  the  sponsors  of  the  in- 
itiative. "The  organization  known  as  the  Associated  Farm- 
ers," said  D.  E.  Nickerson,  secretary  of  the  Oregon  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  "is  not  a  genuine  organization  of  Ore- 
gon farmers,  but  largely  an  organization  promoted,  financed 
and  organized  by  large,  bitterly  anti-labor  corporate  employers 
of  the  Pacific  Coast."  Such  accusations  the  Associated  Farmers 
of  Oregon  seldom  bothered  to  refute  in  the  campaign.  They 
merely  intensified  their  pleas  for  support  of  "the  Farmers' 
measure."  This  conduct  seemed  patterned  after  the  technique 
that  once  a  falsehood  gets  a  head  start,  the  truth  confronts 
a  difficult  pursuit.  Sometimes  it  never  catches  up  at  all.  And 
the  Associated  Farmers  had  infinitely  more  money  to  push 
(Continued  on  page  556) 
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"the  Farmers'  measure"  than  the  labor  unions  could  raise 
to  refute  this  claim. 

Election  day  the  voters  in  Oregon's  cities  were  certain  the 
65,000  farmers  on  the  last  frontier  wanted  the  law  passed. 
The  farmers  themselves  had  been  assured  most  of  their  coun- 
try neighbors  were  in  favor  of  the  proposal.  "The  Farmers' 
measure"  was  adopted — in  the  words  of  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch,  "the  most  drastic  anti-labor  law  on  the  nation's 
statute  books."  The  paper  said,  "The  law,  in  its  more  drastic 
phase,  virtually  abolishes  the  right  to  strike."  Collier's  edi- 
torialized, "Looked  at  calmly,  the  Oregon  law  is  a  bad  one; 
it  goes  too  far."  But  on  the  books  the  law  remains,  limiting 
strikes,  boycotts,  political  campaigns  and  practically  all  other 
efforts  in  which  labor  unions  customarily  engage. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  fact  that  this  law  received 
more  substantial  majorities  in  cities  and  towns  than  in  many 
precincts  inhabited  primarily  by  dirt  farmers.  The  circum- 
stances are  emphasized  by  this:  farmers  were  least  deceived 
of  all  by  the  propaganda  about  "the  Farmers'  measure"; 
and  many  working  people  in  Oregon's  urban  areas  are  dis- 
gusted with  the  racketeering,  violence  and  ideological  strife 
which  have  split  labor's  ranks.  "The  wallop  that  organized 
labor  took  at  the  last  election  in  Oregon,"  warns  the  Grange 
Bulletin,  "should  cause  the  two  labor  factions  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  find  a  solution  of  their  grievances  against  each 
other." 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  anti-union  initiative,  Oregon  has 
learned  some  interesting  data  about  "the  Farmers'  measure" 
and  the  Associated  Farmers.  Labor  mustered  $10,059  to  op- 
pose the  proposal.  The  "farmers"  had  $40,404  with  which  to 
promote  it.  Only  a  few  hundred  dollars  of  this  latter  amount 
can  be  traced  to  rank  and  file  farmers.  Practically  all  the 
money  spent  by  the  Associated  Farmers  was  put  up  by  a 
nebulous,  unincorporated  organization  known  as  the  "Oregon 
Business  Council."  This  outfit  has  defied  orders  from  the 
secretary  of  state  and  the  state  attorney  general  to  make 
known  the  identity  of  its  contributors.  Conservative  newspa- 
pers have  demanded  a  grand  jury  investigation  of  the  whole 
affair.  The  Oregon  Voter,  weekly  organ  of  business  and 
finance,  has  said  the  episode  "cannot  be  condoned  on  any 
ground  of  civic  decency."  The  small  portion  of  the  Associated 
Farmers'  receipts  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state  shows  just 
how  questionable  is  the  organization's  100%  rural  atmosphere. 
Money  was  donated  by  such  typical  "farmers"  as  the  Kay 
Woolen  Mills,  the  Valley  Packing  Company,  the  Weyer- 
haeuser Lumber  Company,  the  Chadwick  Hotel  and  the 
Schultz  Motor  Company.  This,  indeed,  will  be  a  fertile  field 
for  the  La  Follette  committee's  investigators.  The  AF  of  L 
in  Oregon  has  filed  a  court  action,  under  the  state  corrupt 
practices  act,  alleging  that  some  of  the  wealthiest  individuals 
of  the  Northwest  have  concealed  financial  contributions  made 
to  the  Associated  Farmers. 

NOW  THAT  THE  VOTERS  OF  OREGON ANGERED  BY  THE  BEHAVIOR 

of  labor,  and  hoodwinked  by  the  behavior  of  the  Associated 
Farmers — have  enacted  America's  sternest  anti-labor  statute, 
what  has  been  the  result? 

Union  gains  have  ebbed  away.  Picket  lines  which  did  not 
vanish  at  the  mere  threat  of  invoking  anti-labor  law  have 
been  dispersed  by  court  injunctions.  Wage  cuts  have  been 
acquiesced  in  by  unions  virtually  helpless  to  do  otherwise. 
Labor  in  the  state  has  lost  much  of  its  vigor  and  morale. 
Living  standards  have  been  imperiled.  Longshoremen  were 
forbidden  to  picket  as  a  protest  against  several  of  their  mem- 
bers being  discharged  for  union  activity.  Dan  Tobin,  inter- 
national president  of  the  teamsters,  complains  that  unions  in 
Oregon  are  handcuffed.  The  labor  editor  of  the  San  Fran- 


cisco Chronicle,  Arthur  Eggleston,  says  that  employers  ii 
California's  neighboring  state  to  the  north  "are  already  tear 
ing  up  collective  bargaining  agreements." 

Like  a  dagger,  the  Oregon  anti-union  law  is  simple  bu 
deadly.  No  strike  is  legal  unless  it  takes  place  between  ar 
establishment  and  an  absolute  majority  of  its  employes.  Thii 
means  craft  unions  are  almost  powerless  to  strike,  becausi 
seldom  does  any  craft  constitute  a  majority  in  a  plant.  It  i< 
dubious,  for  example,  whether  it  would  even  be  possible  foi 
all  the  employes  of  a  chain  of  retail  stores  in  Oregon  to  gc 
on  strike.  Most  of  the  chains  have  stores  in  other  states  and 
the  Oregon  employes  are  only  a  minority  of  all  the  people 
on  the  payroll. 

Jurisdictional  strikes,  too,  are  outlawed.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  an  employer  recognizing  one  percent  of  his  crew 
as  a  company  union,  thus  making  any  strike — even  with  99 
percent  of  his  workers  arrayed  against  him — a  Jurisdictional 
matter  and  consequently  illegal.  The  law  also  forbids  any 
strike  over  union  recognition.  Boycotts,  direct  or  indirect,  arc 
banned  and  labor  cannot  publish  a  blacklist.  Unions  can  only 
raise  funds  for  "legitimate  requirements"  and  the  courts  can 
determine  what  "legitimate  requirements"  happen  to  be.  By 
neither  direct  nor  indirect  methods  can  a  man  be  hindered 
from  working  for  any  firm  which  wants  to  hire  him.  Labor 
lawyers  claim  this  makes  it  a  crime  to  urge  a  person  by  wor<j 
of  mouth  not  to  be  a  "scab."  The  provisions  of  the  law  against 
boycotting  are  so  all-inclusive  that  when  Chinese  syrup* 
thizers  in  Oregon  recently  picketed  shipments  of  scrap-iron 
to  Japan,  numerous  attorneys  and  newspapers  suggested  they 
were  violating  the  anti-labor  law.  Courts  can  enforce  this 
bristling  statute  through  permanent  injunctions. 

The  deception  practiced  by  the  Associated  Farmers  even 
crept  into  the  phraseology  of  the  measure  itself.  A  portion 
of  Section  2  terms  it  a  misdemeanor  to  obstruct  "the  lawful 
buying,  selling,  transporting,  receiving,  delivering,  manu- 
facturing, harvesting,  processing,  handling  or  marketing  of 
any  agricultural  or  other  products."  The  reference  to  agricul- 
ture is  superfluous.  It  adds  no  legal  force  or  effect  to  the 
bill.  It  was  inserted  only  to  perfect  the  disguise  of  "the  Farm- 
ers' measure." 

A  YEAR   AGO   MOST  POLITICAL    EXPERTS   DID    NOT   BELIEVE   SUCH  A 

law  could  be  passed  in  the  United  States.  The  country  was 
thought  to  have  progressed  too  far  socially.  Now  the  experts 
know  differently.  Some  of  them  claim  that  the  Communist 
Party,  as  well  as  the  numerous  racketeers  in  certain  unions, 
must  share  partial  blame  for  the  retrogression  represented  by 
the  Oregon  Law. 

Labor  in  California  and  Washington,  the  Associated  Far» 
ers  have  not  yet  been  able  to  vanquish;  but  in  Oregon  the 
outlook  is  dark.  Some  of  the  West's  key  unions  are  under 
a  yoke.  This  includes  the  stevedores  along  the  waterfront, 
the  fishermen  who  pull  tuna  from  the  Pacific  and  Chinook 
salmon  from  the  swift  Columbia,  the  loggers  in  the  tir  and 
pine  forests.  And  there  is  not  much  hope  for  early  relief. 
A  special  circuit  court  in  Portland  has  just  upheld  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  law.  The  Oregon  supreme  court  will 
probably  do  likewise.  State  tribunals  take  their  cue  from  the 
election  returns.  The  Oregon  Labor  Press,  weekly  AF  of  L 
publication,  recently  predicted  that  labor's  best  chance  of' 
rescue  was  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Undoubtedly  at  least  a  year  will  pass  before  the  Oregon 
anti-labor  statute  is  studied  by  the  country's  highest  tribunal. 
During  that  interim,  virtually  all  progressive  labor  legislation 
remains  suspended  in  the  state.  The  Norris-La  Guardia  act' 
and  the  Wagner  act  are  practically  brushed  aside  so  far  as 
Oregon  is  concerned.  What  will  the  Supreme  Court  ulti- 
mately do?  One  circumstance  disturbs  the  lawyers  for  both 
AF  of  L  and  CIO.  The  court  has  traditionally  allowed  the 
states  great  latitude  in  legislative  experimentation.  Will  the 
highest  tribunal  view  this  law  as  legitimate  experimentation? 
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And  how  much  weight  will  be  given  the  fact  that  the  anti- 
labor  law  was  adopted  at  a  general  referendum? 

Differences  between  management  and  labor,  which  the 
Oregon  measure  symptomizes,  are  often  decided  in  bitter 
fashion  on  the  West  Coast.  The  region  is  still  close  to  the 
frontier.  Unscrupulous  tactics  are  not  rare. 

The  Bridges  controversy  is  merely  a  single  ingredient  in 
i  the  political  and  economic  brew  which  simmers,  along  the 
Pacific  seaboard.  Out  of  that  cauldron  has  come  Bridges  as 
.one  extreme,  and  the  Associated  Farmers  as  the  other.  In 
California  there  are  families  of  fabulous  wealth,  and  mi- 
gratory farm  families  averaging  $375  a  year.  Steinbeck  has 
not  exaggerated.  A  visit  to  a  camp  of  Dust  Bowl  refugees 
proves  the  authenticity  of  his  novels.  The  Associated  Farm- 
ers have  opposed  Farm  Security  Administration  colonies  for 
these  wanderers.  They  say  they  do  not  want  the  federal  gov- 
prnment  "tyrannizing  over"  dozens  of  local  committees. 
>trangely  enough,  this  resistance  has  not  applied  to  the 
yrannical  influence  of  the  federal  government's  crop  reduc- 
i  ,ion  bounties. 

Both  the  ideas  and  technique  of  the  Associated  Farmers 
^ire  spreading.  As  Wisconsin's  legislature  adopted  a  version  of 
he  Oregon  anti-labor  statute,  the  Cooperative  Builder  de- 
jlared,  "The  Wisconsin  Council  of  Agriculture  is  being  used 
>y  industrialists  for  putting  over  an  anti-union  law."  In  nu- 
nerous  regions  the  Associated  Farmers — and  organizations 
ike  them — have  weakened  the  political  alliance  between 
treet  and  countryside.  That  alliance — always  shaky — breaks 
ip  fast;  in  1936  the  New  Deal  carried  Oregon  nearly  three 
,T  one;  in  1938  the  anti-labor  law  was  adopted. 

The  Oregon  Law  and  the  group  which  sponsored  it  com- 
•rise  a  warning  which  America — and  the  labor  movement 
]  ,i  particular — cannot  afford  to  ignore. 
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N   BOTH    SIDES,   IT   HAD   BEEN   HARD   FOR  THE  OLD   BLOODY  ORDER 

change,  "yielding  place  to  new."  Yet  that  was  the  promise 
the  year  that  succeeded.  On  March  4,  1934,  the  sun,  shin- 
g   through   the    stained   glass    window   of   the   community 
x>m  on  the  Magic  Mountain,  lighted   not  only   the  figure 
Justice  but  many  other  figures  as  well.  Seated  at  the  end 
the  room  was  the  new  governor  general  of  the  Philippines 
d    beside   him    sat   General    Frank   Parker    of   the   United 
ates  Army.  Squatting  on  mats  on  the  floor  were  Maharajas, 
atus,  Panglimas,  Special  Agents,  Municipal  District  Presi- 
ntes  and   Vice-Presidentes,  each  in  his  brilliant  best;  gor- 
ous  head   turbans  and   sashes,   skintight  trousers   trimmed 
th  gold  buttons,  ivory  and  gold-handled  krises  and  betel- 
lit  boxes  of  silver  and  gold. 

They  had  all  come  at  Mrs.  Spencer's  invitation,  to  speak 

teely    together — the    representatives    of    the    United    States 

fovernment  and   the  representatives  of  the  people  of  Sulu. 

was  the  first  time  such  a  thing  had  been  attempted  with- 

t  surveillance  by  constabulary  officer  on  the  one  hand,  or 

lipino  official  on   the  other. 

In  Mrs.  Spencer's  guest  book  are  the  signatures  of  those 
>\ho  took  part  and  these  words: 


March   4,   1934 

'  >nc    \  car  ago   today   the   people  of  the  United   States  met   in   Wash- 
T   their    common    welfare;    today    the    Moro    people    have    met 
uler  the  benevolent  roof  of  Mrs.  Spencer  for  the  same  purpose. 

FRANK   MURPHY 


s.  Spencer  herself  wrote  to  an  intimate  friend: 


I 
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NOW  READY! 

Revised  Editions  of 
These  Buying  Guides 


"FURS"  and  "HOME  HEATING" 


IHESE  newly  revised  editions  of  two  important  Better 
Buymanship  booklets  will  help  you  get  more  for  the  money 
you  spend  on  furs  and  home  heating.  Both  guides  have  just 
been  reworked  from  cover  to  cover  and  contain  the  latest 
dependable  information. 

Know  what  you  buy 

"Furs"  answers  such  questions  as  these:  How  and  when 
should  the  fur  be  bought?  What  important  points  should  be 
considered  when  buying?  How  can  one  tell  when  a  fur  coat 
is  properly  made?  Which  furs  give  the  most  service  for  the 
money?  How  should  furs  be  cleaned  and  cared  for?  The  in- 
formation in  this  impartial  booklet  will  help  you  get  maxi- 
mum value  for  your  money  whether  you  are  buying  a  fur 
garment  or  merely  a  coat  trimmed  with  fur. 

"Home  Heating"  discusses  the  choice  of  fuel  and  fuel 
burning  equipment,  tells  how  to  compare  fuels  and  how  to 
reduce  fuel  costs.  It  gives  the  features  of  different  heating 
plants  and  tells  how  to  select  a  heating  system.  One  chapter 
helps  answer  the  question:  Can  I  afford  air  conditioning? 

One  booklet  sent  free 

Both  booklets  are  profusely  illustrated.  You  are  invited  to 
send  for  one  free  copy  of  either  volume  you  choose.  It 
will  introduce  you  to  the  Library  of  Consumer  Education 
in  case  you  are  not  already  acquainted  with  this  widely  used 
series  of  buying  guides.  Why  don't  you  send  the  coupon  now? 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

CORPORATION  and  Subsidiaries 

Headquarters:  919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

"Doctor  of  Family  Finances" 

...one  of  America's  leading  family  finance  organizations  with  251  branches  in  161  c 


Research  Dept.  SG-9,  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  CORPORATION 
919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  the  new  edition  of  the  one  Better 
Buymanship  volume  I  have  checked.  Also  a  list  of  the  other  titles  in  your 
Library  of  Consumer  Education. 

D  Furs  D  Home  Heating 

l-.very  day  of  the  twenty-five  years  I  lived  among  the  Moros  was 
cd  to  the  brim;  some  with  pure  adventure,  others  with  revealing 
mpses  of  beautiful  brave  souls  under  dusky  skins.  But  I  suppose 
:-re  comes  a  moment  in  nearly  everyone's  life  when  they  can  truth- 
(Continued  on  page  558) 
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fully  say  with  Simeon  of  old,  "Now,  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace," 
because  some  very  precious  desire  has  been  fulfilled  far  beyond  ex- 
pectation. 

That  time  came  for  me  on  the  fourth  of  March,  when  Frank  Mur- 
phy, governor  general  of  the  Philippines,  first  visited  Sulu  and  the 
first  meeting  was  held  in  the  community  room. 

At  another  time  she  wrote: 

I  was  glad  when  I  heard  him  (Governor  Murphy)  speak  of  the 
Moros  as  "a  very  religious  people."  They  are;  and  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  it  has  been  such  a  joy  to  live  among  them,  in  spite  of  hard- 
ships and  disappointments,  is  their  simple  faith  in  a  beautiful  unseen 
world  peopled  with  angels. 

If  faith  is,  as  Paul  defined  it,  "an  evidence  of  things  unseen,"  the 
Moros  are  far  ahead  of  many  of  us  in  realizing  it.  Because  Governor 
Murphy  understood  that  they  were  religious,  and  respected  them  for  it, 
accounted  for  much  of  his  success  with  them.  I  believe  they  also  recog- 
nized and  respected  him  as  a  sincerely  religious  man. 

There  seems  to  be  a  bond  between  truly  religious  people  whether 
they  be  Christian,  Mohammedan  or  few,  which  draws  them  together 
so  that  although  each  worships  God  in  his  own  way  and  works  and 
prays  in  his  own  way  that  God's  Kingdom  may  come  on  earth,  they 
are  able  to  meet  in  spirit. 

So  it  was  that  a  Catholic  governor  general  of  the  Philip- 
pines met  with  understanding  the  Mohammedan  spokesmen 
of  the  people  of  Sulu,  in  the  house  of  the  Protestant  "Friend 
of  the  Moros." 

A    FEW    MONTHS    AFTER   THIS    MEETING   THE    SERIOUS    ILLNESS   OF 

someone  very  dear  to  Mrs.  Spencer  was  to  make  it  necessary 
for  her  to  be  absent  from  the  land  of  the  Moros  for  a  longer 
time  than  ever  before.  In  spite  of  the  many  letters  from  her 
Moro  friends,  begging  her  to  return  to  them,  she  has  been 
unable  to  do  so  these  last  five  years.  Even  when  they  realized 
as  the  years  passed,  that  the  hope  of  her  return  must  be  in- 
definitely renewed,  they  have  never  ceased  to  think  of  her  or 
to  honor  her. 

Iman  Mali,  presidente  of  the  Parang  District,  speaking 
to  the  students  and  alumni  at  the  opening  of  the  Willard 
Straight  School  in  1937,  said: 

My  Grandsons: 

I  am  now  a  sick  old  man  hardly  able  to  carry  on  my  work,  but  I  am 
eager  and  able  to  appear  before  you  to  speak  briefly  of  our  American 
friend,  Mrs.  Spencer. 

She  has  been  our  generous  friend  for  as  many  years  as  most  of  these 
students  have  lived.  She  it  was  who  showed  us  the  way  to  become 
enlightened  and  educated  and  to  do  our  duty  as  people  of  Sulu.  I  re- 
member how  she  lived  here  with  us,  how  she  gave  help  to  all  who 
needed  it  and  how  she  aided  us  to  defend  our  rights  against  injustice 
and  wrong.  ...  I  knew  Mrs.  Spencer  when  1  was  a  young  man  .  .  . 
she  showed  me  the  true  way  to  serve  my  people  and  my  God. 

And  you,  young  men,  who  have  life  before  you  should  take  en- 
couragement from  her  example  and  seek  to  always  see  and  know  the 
truth.  ...  As  long  as  the  school  shall  exist  I  shall  serve  it  and  .>up- 
port  it  with  all  my  might  and  power. 

His  was  the  tribute  of  a  Mohammedan  priest  to  the 
Christian  lady  who  showed  him  how  to  serve  his  people  and 
his  God.  And  there  were  other  tributes  from  Mohammedan  to 
Christian  which  showed  religion  as  a  bond  rather  than  a 
barrier.  Only  a  short  time  ago  the  faithful  Saji  wrote: 

My  dear  Ma'am: 

I  am  fasting.  It  is  now  the  12th  day  of  the  fast  in  this  month  of 
Ramadan.  There  are  18  days  more  to  go.  I  am  including  your  son  and 
you  in  my  daily  prayers  that  Allah,  the  Merciful,  will  help  you  in  your 
daily  lives  and  bless  you.  With  our  love  and  respect, 

Sincerely, 
SAJI 

Other  Moro  friends  have  written,  often  hoping  to  entice 
her  back  with  descriptions  of  her  home  in  Sulu.  But  though 


she  could  not  return  to  them,  her  thoughts  have  been  con« 
stantly  with  them,  and  everything  that  happens  in  their  land 
is  important  to  her. 

IN  MARCH  1938,  PRESIDENT  MANUEL  QUEZON  OF  THE  NEW 
Philippine  Commonwealth  appointed  Ombra  Amilbangsa— 
Sultan  of  Sulu — as  governor  of  the  Island  of  Jolo  and  he 
was  installed  with  colorful  ceremony.  There  was  great  pride 
and  rejoicing  among  enlightened  leaders  who  felt  the  appoint- 
ment to  be  a  victory  and  recognition  of  Moro  ability  to  co- 
operate and  govern.  Yet  there  was  no  Moro  more  deeply 
stirred  than  this  American,  living  thousands  of  miles  across 
the  world. 

To  Mrs.  Spencer,  Sultan  Ombra  Amilbangsa's  appoint- 
ment as  the  first  Moro  governor  since  the  American  occupa- 
tion was  far  more  than  a  picturesque  item  of  news;  more, 
even,  than  the  proof  of  the  progress  of  a  people.  To  her  its 
significance  was  both  universal  and  personal;  the  justifica- 
tion of  a  deep  and  abiding  faith;  a  rewarding  aspect  of  thstt 
adventure  which  had  begun  more  than  twenty-five  years 
before. 

Her  feeling  was  shared  by  an  American  army  officer  who 
had  fought  in  the  battle  of  Bud  Bagsak  and  who  was  stt* 
tioned  in  the  Southern  Islands  when  Mrs.  Spencer  first 
came  there  in  1914.  These  paragraphs  are  from  a  recent  letter: 

For  centuries  the  Moros  of  Jolo  have  been  considered  the  most  irrecon- 
cilable, the  bravest  and  fiercest.  They  have  always  been  their  own 
masters.  Their  influence  was  at  times  felt  as  far  north  as  Manila.  Their 
tiny  island  was  never  entirely  subdued.  England  and  Spain  paid  money 
annually  to  the  Sultans  of  Sulu  who  lived  at  Jolo,  for  guarantee  of 
their  friendship.  Even  the  American  rifles  only  subdued  them  tempo- 
rarily until  they  could  find  a  new  way  to  strike  back. 

On  practically  every  island  inhabited  by  Moros,  the  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  followers  of  Allah  have  shown  very  little  advancement 
since  the  American  occupation  of  the  Philippines.  They  resist  sending 
their  children  to  schools;  very  few  roads  exist;  they  live  as  they  dtt 
four  hundred  years  ago. 

Jolo  alone  stands  out  since  1913  as  the  one  example  of  what  can 
be  accomplished. 

Since  the  Sultan  and  Hadji  Bum  first  gave  their  support  to  Bishop 
Brent  and  Mrs.  Spencer  there  has  been  steady  advancement.  First  the 
sewing-school,  then  dispensaries,  instruction  in  sanitation,  education 
against  cholera.  Then  the  big  step,  the  Willard  Straight  Agricultural 
School.  From  it  sprang  spontaneously  all  the  schools  in  Sulu,  bringing 
with  them  enlightenment  and  progress. 

For  twenty-five  years  the  Moro  leaders  have  depended  on  Mrs.  SpenCfT 
to  help  them  in  their  troubles.  They  have  faithfullv  followed  her  guid- 
ance. Her  happy  spirit  and  genuine  affection  for  the  Morns  con- 
tributed greatly  to  her  success  in  converting  the  fiercest,  most  w.irlikt 
pirates  the  world  has  ever  known  to  the  principles  of  the  Golden  Rule, 

In  so  doing  she  has  brought  the  longest  period  of  peace,  happiness, 
prosperity  and  enlightenment  the  Moros  of  Sulu  have  ever  known. 

AND   FOR   A   QUARTER  CENTURY,  SINCE  THE   DAY  WHEN   CAROLINE 

Spencer  first  sailed  into  the  little  harbor  of  Jolo,  a  faint 
sound  can  be  heard  above  the  sound  of  the  wind  in  the 
palms  and  the  alang-alang  trees.  Many  do  not  hear  it  and 
many  who  hear  it  do  not  know  what  causes  it;  but  it  is  said 
that  the  Moros,  who  speak  of  the  rainbow  as  "the  Flag  of 
the  Angels"- — and  who  in  spite  of  their  history  of  irreconcil- 
able fierceness  have  faith  in  a  "beautiful  unseen  world" — rec- 
ognize it  as  the  gentle  fluttering  of  bluebirds'  wings. 

No   WONDER   THAT   RECENTLY,   WHEN    MRS.    SPENCER    WAS   ASKED 

if  ever  she  would  return  to  the  Philippines,  her  mind  was 
made  up: 

"Yes,  I  am,  please  God,  going  back  to  my  Moros.  Prob- 
ably in  October  .  .  .  but  I  am  not  going  just  for  a  visit. 
There  where  my  work  is,  I  hope  to  remain  until  I,  or  rather 
my  body,  is  laid  at  rest.  .  .  .  The  Moros  know  it  is  my  wish 
to  die,  if  I  cannot  live,  among  them." 
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THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Higher  personnel  requirements  in  both  public 
and  private  social  agencies  have  increased  the 
opportunities  of  employment  for  well-qualified 
persons  with  professional  training.  The  School 
offers  a  basic  training  in  social  work  which  pre- 
par.es  students  for  positions  in  public  and  private 
fields.  Field  work  is  arranged  in  both  tax- 
supported  and  voluntary  agencies. 

Courses     and     field     work     in     administrative 
aspects  of   public  welfare   are   available   for 
advanced  students. 


Catalogues    trill   be   mailed   upon   request. 


122   East  22nd  Street 
New  York  N.  Y. 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

A     Graduate     Professional     School     Offering 

Courses  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Master  of 

Social  Science. 

Academic    Year    Opens    July,    1940 

SMITH  COLLEGE  STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 
Contents  for  September.    1939 

The  Cooperative  Work  of  a  Child  Guidance  Clinic 
and  a  Family  Agency Harriet  Naylor 

The  Later  Social  Adjustment  of  a  Group  of  Border- 
line Defective  Delinquents  Trained  at  the  Oak 
School Frances  Sisishy 

Jewish  Parents  in  a  Child  Guidance  Clinic:  A  Study 
of  Culture  and  Personality Ruth  Tenenbaum 

The  price  of  single  number!  of  Volumes  I  to  VIII 
t»  II  each;  Volumes  $1.  All  other  single  numbers 
ordered  after  publication  date  will  be  75c  each; 
Volumes  $3. 


For  further  information  u'rite  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


PROGRESSIVE  SCHOOL 


Hessian  Hills  School 

Croton-on-Hudson,    New    York 

A    modern    school    in    the    country 

one    hour    from    New    York    City. 

Day  and  Boarding.   Coeducational.  Nursery  thru  9th  Grade. 


Visitors  welcome  by  appointment. 


Write  for  catalog. 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


YALE  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

A  Profession  for  the  College  Woman 

Thirty-two  months'  course  provides  intensive  and  basic  experi- 
ence in  the  various  branches  of  nursing.  Leads  to  degree  of 
Master  of  Nursing.  A  Bachelor's  degree  in  arts,  science  or 
philosophy  from  a  college  of  approved  standing  is  required  for 
admission.  For  catalogue  address 

The  Dean,  Yale  School  of  Nursing,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


FOR  THOSE  ON  A  BUDGET 


CHRISTODORA  HOUSE 

Residence  for  Men  and  Women 

601  East  9th  Street,  New  York 

Corner  Avenue  B — on  10  Acre  Park 


Rooms  with  complete  service — $7.00  up  weekly. 
Meals  optional  —  Breakfasts  at  25c,  Dinners  from  55c. 


NO 
TIPPING 


Budgeteers  appreciate  the  absence  of   "extras" 
that   drain   the  purse — you   can   plan  ! 


WILEY     COLLEGE 

MARSHALL,  TEXAS 

DEVOTED  to  higher  education  for  Negroes,  offers  a  medium 
through  which  philanthropy  has  a  real  opportunity  to  make  an 
investment  that  will  pay  perpetual  dividends  in  gratitude  and 
social  betterment. 

Student-Aid  funds  are  the  prime  need  of  this  institution. 
Inquiries   answered    promptly. 
M.    W.    DOGAN,    President 


FREE  Correspondence  Course  in 

FUNDAMENTAL    ECONOMICS 
AND    SOCIAL    PHILOSOPHY 

p 
Write   for   descriptive   booklet    G 

HENRY  GEORGE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Chartered  by  University  of  State  of  New  York 
JOHN   DEWEY,   Honorary  President 


30  East  29th   Street 


New   York   City 


The  Associated  Farmers 

Don't  miss  our  Bulletin,  "The  Associated  Farmers."  Be  among 
the  first  to  have  factual  and  unprejudiced  revelations  and 
analyses  of  this  and  other  powerful  propagandas.  Join  the 
Institute  and  receive  its  regular  Bulletins  plus  Special  Studies 
for  personal  use,  lectures  and  group  and  club  discussions. 

One  year  of  Propaganda  Analysis,  Monthly  Bulletini  plus  Special  Studies 
___^^^^^__  —52-  Bound  Volume  I  of  first  16  Bulletins — $2. 

I  Group   Leader's  Guide  for  schools  and   study  groups 

SplCJal  Offer    I       — *2-    Special  Combination,  All  Three— $3.50. 

Institute   tor   Prspatsnda   Analysis.    Dept.   8—  ISO    Morninnide    Dr.,    New   York. 
G   Enroll    me    at    s    Subscriber- Member,     send    Mll»    nut    12    Bulletins    plus    Speiltl 


Subscriber- Member. 
Studies.   I   enclose  $2.00. 
G   Enroll     ms    SI    a    Subscriber-Member. 
three    Publication!.     I   enclose   S3.5L 


Send    your    Special    Combination    si    all 


Name 

(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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HERE  YOU 
WILL  FIND 

CHARM, 
QUIET    AND 
THE    FINEST 
OF  FOOD. 


Relax  In  this  charming  old  Colonial  Inn. 
Enjoy  the  mellow,  friendly  comfort  of 
the  large  rooms — each  one  individually 
furnished  with  authentic  antiques  ... 
Join  as  for  a  memorable  luncheon  or 
dinner  at  the  water's  edge.  .  .  .  Superb 
food,  tastefully  served  in  a  truly  captivat-  \ 
Ing  environment. 

Afternoon   tea  and   light   menus  at   the 
Old  Mill. 

Especially   Attractive   Rates 
Write  for  Booklet  S 

The  Silvermine 

The    Galleries 


l'/i    milei    north    of    Merritt     P«rkw«y 
SILVBRMINE,    NORWALK,    CONN. 

Phone:    Nor  walk    88 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SALARIED    POSITIONS 

Hen  .  .  .  $2,500  to  115,000  .  .  .  Women 
Our  confidential  system  (hiding  your  identity) 
works  for  you ;  serves  to  increase  your 
salary ;  promotes  you  for  high-salaried  ex- 
ecutive positions  at  moderate  cost ;  if  you 
have  earned  $2,500  or  more,  can  prove  it,  write 
for  valuable  information.  No.  43  Executive's 
Promotion  Service,  Washington,  D.C. 

WANTED:  Couple  to  take  complete  charge  of 
country  home.  Responsibility  and  depend- 
ability equally  important  with  quality  of 
service.  Personal  integrity  of  both  parties  to 
agreement  to  be  respected.  Reply  P.  O.  Box 
354,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


Beautiful   assorted    (Christmas   Greeting   folders) 

with  envelopes — fifty  for  $1.50.  Highest  grade 
$3  for  50.  Scripture  text  Christmas  folders  40 
for  $1,85.  Your  name  printed  on  each  or 
omitted.  Order  early  for  printing.  Nichols 
&  Company,  Rockmart,  Georgia. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


JOHN  DANIELS :  author  of  Cooperation :  A n 
A  merican  Way  and  other  books ;  experience 
and  interests  broadly  educational,  including 
research,  teaching,  lecturing,  organization, 
administration,  public  and  international  re- 
lations ;  Harvard,  M.A.  1904 ;  seeks  construc- 
tive work.  Address :  56  Irving  Place,  New 
York. 


Publicity  Man,  social  work  training.  Highest 
references.  Energetic,  age  25.  Community 
chest,  newspaper,  radio  experience.  Travel 
anywhere,  do  anything  interesting.  7600 
Survey. 

Experienced  Settlement  and  Institutional  Execu- 
tive, woman  of  unusual  ability,  enthusiasm, 
culture — wants  position  where  modern  methods 
are  desired.  Excellent  references.  7578  Survey. 

Thoroughly  experienced  worker,  executive  in 
boy's  work  field,  with  ingenuity  and  imagi- 
nation, organizing  ability,  college  graduate, 
high  record  of  performance.  7588  Survey. 

Part  time  work  in  or  near  New  York.  Long  suc- 
cessful experience  in  boy's  work  field.  7589 
Survey. 


OFFICE  MANAGER :  Skilled  Executive :  12 
years  industrial  experience,  3  years  organiza- 
tion (publishing),  complete  charge  finances, 
quantity  mailings,  promotion,  personnel,  7599 
Survey. 


WANTED  to  exchange  experience,  ability, 
loyalty,  honesty,  and  efficiency  as  an  accoun- 
tant and  office  manager  in  a  social  agency, 
for  a  reasonable  salary  and  congenial  sur- 
roundings. 7596  Survey. 


Woman,  30,  employed,  college,  seven  years 
public  and  private  relief  experience,  wishes 
rural  position  New  England  or  New  York. 
7598  Survey. 


SECRETARY.  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 
Twelve  years  legal,  medical,  business,  social 
experience.  Bryn  Mawr,  A.B.  Mature.  Ade- 
quate salary.  Box  7601. 


AVAILABLE 

Thoroughly  experienced  EXECUTIVE  in 
Institutional  Child  Care  and  Recreational 
activities,  desires  connection  with  forward 
looking  organization.  Best  of  references. 

7583  SURVEY 


THE  BOOK  SHELF 


SUPERVISION  IN  SOCIAL  GROUP  WORK 

by    Sidney    J.    Lindenberg 

Foreword  by  Professor  Arthur  L.    Swift 
A    clear,     sane,    and    practical    guide    to    effec 
supervision.     It    is    a    tool    for    the    us£   of 
social    workers,    group    leaders,    and    settlement, 
neighborhood    house    workers.    Gives    step -hy- step 
trriiHkm     of     the     actual     processes     involved,        " 
through    the    process    of    orienting    leaders,    and 
t  rates    the    effective    handling    of    typical 
Cloth    $1.50. 

ASSOCIATION     PRES 
347    Madison  Avenue  New  Ywrk.   I 


THE  BIBLIODISIACS  BOUQU 

a  treasure  house  for  bibliophiles,  will 
sent  free  to  all  book  lovers  who  ap; 
for  it. 

THE  ARGUS  BOOK  SHOP,  INC 

333    South    Dearborn    Street,   Chicago.   III. 


-  OUT-OF-PRINT  and  Hard-to-Find   Books. 

supplied:  llio  family  and  town  hiitorte*.  magailo* 
back  numbers,  etc.  All  lubjects,  til  languages.  Send 
Ul  your  lint  of  wants — no  obligation.  Wp  repott 
promptly.  Lowest  prlret  (WE  ALSO  BUY  OLD 
BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES.) 

AMERICAN    LIBRARY    SERVICE 
—  117   West   48th    St.  Otpt.    E  New   York  Ch> 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  pat  I 
which   professional   nurses   take    in    the   bette  j 
ment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  lihntry.  $8. 
a  year.    50   West  60   Street,   New   York.  ]•] 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


-. 

AUTHORS"  ""RESEARCH"  "BUREAU. 

Fifth    Avenue.    New    York.   N.    Y. 

LANGUAGES  | 


SPEAK  ANY  LANGUAGE 

by    our  self-taught   method* 

37   I.anguagea 
Send   for   Lilt   S 

SCHOENHOF  BOOK  CO. 
387  Washington  Street  Bosti 


ganization — the  National  Committee  for  the 
Moro  Wards  of  the  Nation.  Bishop  Brent 
was  president,  and  actively  associated  with 
this  organization  were  many  distinguished 
men  and  women  who  had  the  vision  to  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  Bishop  Brent's 
opportunity  to  educate  carefully  selected 
Moro  boys  to  become  leaders  of  their  peo- 
ple, the  only  Mohammedans  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag. 

Mrs.  Nathaniel  Bowditch  Potter,  asso- 
ciated with  Bishop  Brent's  church  work  in 
Boston  for  many  years  prior  to  his  becom- 
ing the  first  Episcopal  Missionary  Bishop  of 
the  Philippines,  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
Moro  School  project  from  the  beginning,  and 
all  preliminary  organization  meetings  were 
held  at  her  residence  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Mar  is  the  executive  secretary  and 
has  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  nad  charge 
of  the  school  administration  for  Bishop  Brent 
and  the  board  of  trustees  and  the  raising  of 
the  annual  budget  funds  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions. 

When  Bishop  Brent  died  in  1929,  Mrs. 
Potter  became  his  successor  as  president  of 


THE  GIST  OF  IT 

(Continued  jrom  page  515) 


the  Moro  Educational  Foundation.  The  title 
of  the  organization  "National  Committee  for 
the  Moro  Wards  of  the  Nation"  was  changed 
to  "The  Moro  Educational  Foundation"  in 
1922,  when  the  organization  was  incor- 
porated. For  the  past  sixteen  years,  its  head- 
quarters have  been  located  at  475  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City. 

Members  of  the  board  of  trustees  are 
Mrs.  Nathaniel  Bowditch  Potter,  Mrs. 
Leonard  K.  Elmhirst,  Dr.  Livingston  Far- 
rand,  W.  Cameron  Forbes,  Joseph  C.  Grew, 
Greville  Haslam,  Rev.  Charles  A.  Jessup, 
Charles  F.  R.  Ogilby,  John  T.  Pratt,  Jr., 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Charles  P.  Taft.  II.  J. 
Mayhew  Wainwright.  Advisory  board: 
Dwight  F.  Davis.  Gano  Dunn,  General  James 
Guthrie  Harbord,  George  Wharton  Pepper, 
Mrs.  C.  Lorillard  Spencer. 

The  school  has  had  five  headmasters.  The 
first,   who  served   for  ten  years,   was  James 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC. 
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R.  Fugate,  assisted  by  A.  Dale  Reilly.  1 
Fugate,  after  leaving  the  school,  L^H 
governor  of  the  Moro  Province,  P.  ^H 
successor  was  Leo  A.  Meyette,  who  ^B 
as  headmaster  for  seven  years,  and  wasj 
ceeded  by  W.  Carr  Hooper,  who  retirtH 
headmaster  this  year.  The  present 
is  Robert  M.  Dickson,  an  experieno 
cator. 

Before    Bishop    Brent    died    he 
the  hope  that  if  his  friends  felt  hi 
of    a    memorial    that    the    Moro    Sc 
founded    be    made    that    memorial, 
undertaking  was  very  close  to  his  heaflfl 

When    Gencr.il    \\\HK!    visited    the   sdlO 
for  the  last  time   in   the  summer  of   1926,  )l 
parting  words  to  Mrs.  Spencer  were:   '1 
worry,   all   will   be   well."    If   that  prophe 
comes   true   in   the   future,    as    it   has  in  * 
past,   it  will    be  due  to   the  continued  i 
est  and   support  of  generous  Americ 

Plans  are  now  being  perfected  f< 
Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  Dinner  Obsi 
of  the  School,  which  will  be  held  at  ti 
Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel,  New  YorkjH 
in  November. 
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NEW  HARPER  BOOKS 

of  Practical  Appeal  to  Survey  Readers ! 


DON'T   KILL 
THE  GOOSE 

BY  RYLLIS  A.  AND  OMAR  P.  GOSLIN 

Authors  /if  "filch   Man.  Poor  Man" 

A  triumph  in  popular  depiction  of  economic  ills. 
Presents  the  story  of  the  American  standard  of  li\  inn 
to  the  average  man  in  a  dramatic  and  powerful  wax. 
Through  the  use  of  simple,  forceful  text  and  numer- 
ous animated  charts,  this  book  turns  serious  fact  into 
stirring  social  episodes     tells  what  people  earn,  what 
l.liey  can  buy  with  their  money  and  how  they  .an 
buy   more.   Features   an   ap- 
praisal of  six  major  proposals 
for  recovery  which  help  the 
reader  to  think  indi'iirndcnlly 
on  issues  vitally  affecting  his 
ability  to  earn.  With  39  pic- 
\     I' 
S2.50 


PENSIONS  OR 
PENURY? 

By  SHERIDAN  DOWNEY 

.Senator  .from  California 

This  book  sounds  the  battle  cry  of 
a  movement  that  daily  grows  louder 
and  more  insistent — adequate  Fed- 
eral pensions  for  our  senior  citizens. 
Filoquent.  persuasive,  it  presents  in 
a  cogent,  valid  form  the  reasons 
why  the  Federal  government  must 
soon  provide  a  satisfactory  solution. 

SI. 00 


AGRICULTURE 
IN  MODERN  LIFE 


WHO  GETS  THE  MONEY? 

By  WALTER  RAUTENSTRAUCH 

Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering,  Columbia  University 

Who  does  get  the  money?  Why  do  they  get  it?  And  what 
relation  of  this  question  to  the  present  dislocation  between  employment, 
production  and  consumption?  Here  an  industrial  engineer  describes  in 
simple  language  and  in  terms  of  familiar  experiences  the  problem  of  our 
national  economy  from  the  point  of  view  of  how  the  "national  house- 
keeping" can  be  conducted  with  plenty  for  all.  A  complete  rewriting 
of  the  author's  book  by  the  same  title  published  in  1V3  t. 

MASTERS  OF  THEIR  OWN  DESTINY 

The  .Story  of  the  Antigonith  Movement  of  Adult  Education  Through 
Economic  Cooperation 

By  M.  M.  COADY 

Director  of  Intension,  SI.  Francis  Xavier  University 

The  dramatic,  constructs 
of  the  development  of  the  coopera- 
tive movement  in  Nova  Sod  in.  cen- 
tering about  the  leadership  supplied 
through  the  adult  education  move- 
ment of  St.  Francis  Xavier  Uni- 
versity. How  marketing  and  hujing 
through  cooperative  societies  sup- 
plied economic  training  to  local 
citizens,  improved  the  standard  of 
life  and  fostered  a  democratic,  co- 
operative spirit  in  communities,— 
is  told  simply  and  vividly.  Everyone 
interested  in  the  cooperative  move- 
ment, in  the  rehabilitation  of  small 
localities,  in  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  religious  influence  in  social 
action,  will  find  here  a  hearteninf 
record  of  progress. 


REVOLUTION 
IN   LAND 

Uv  CHARLES  ABRA.MS 


Consnllnnl  /«  U.S.  Housing  Authority 

A  thoroughly  fresh  analysis  of  why  access  to  the 
land  is  so  expensive — for  homes,  farms  and  every 
use.  This  clarion  call  for  a  new  national  policy  on 
land  control  may  well  prove  to  be  for  our  day  what 
"Progress      and       Poverty" 
was    for    its.    Every     social 
worker  will  have  to  consider 
this    penetrating    study     of 
how  to  get   land  into  wider 
use  for  social  ends.         53.00 


By  DR.  O.  E.  BAKER,  RALPH  BORSODI,  AND  M.  L.  WILSON 


what's 

on  agricuTture'as  a 'comnierciai  enterprise  is  destroying  the  vastly  more 
satisfying  conception   of  agriculture   as   a  way   of  life.  53-50 

CALLING  AMERICA 

EDITED  BY  RAYMOND  GRAM  SWING 

The  bound  edition  of  the  famous  special  number  of  The  Survey 
Graphic.  A  limited  number  of  this  historic  document  is  still  available. 
"...  a  grand  production."— ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT.  ".  .  .  Remark- 
able.''—^^ York  Times.  "The  best  assemblage  of  material  designed 
to  wake  up  Americans  to  the  magnitude  of  the  current  threat  to  de- 
mocracy."—HARRY  ELMER  BARNES.  In  board  binding  $1.00 


HUNGER  AND  HISTORY 

By  E.  PARMALEE  PRENTICE 


Read  this  novel  and  scholarly  approach  to  the 
history  of  civilization — an  examination  of  the  food 
supply  down  through  the  ages  showing  the  effect  of 
want  and  abundance  on  the  human  mind.  Fas- 
cinating facts  culled  from  ancient  writings  show 
the  relation  between  hard  times  and  hard  govern- 
ments, between  famine  and  war,  between  depressions  ^ 
and  dictatorships. 

UNANIMOUSLY  ACCLAIMED! 

".  .  .  thorough,  scholarly  and  highly  engrossing . . ." 
—  New  York  Post. 

"...  a  fabulous  abundance  of  interesting  ma- 
terial, presented  with  the  clarity  and  precision  of  the 
best  scholarship." — New  York  Times. 

".  .  .  embroidered  with  rich,  human  details,  un- 
known to  most  of  us  .  .  ." — Survey  Graphic  $3.00 


HARPER  AND  BROTHERS 


...    at  your  bookstore.     Or  on  approi-al  fron 

49  EAST  33rd  STREET,  NEW  YOR* 
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40  cents 
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They  Call  It  "Yankee  Ingenuity 


"^T^HERE  ought  to  be  some  better  way  ..." 
JL  says  Bill  Merrill.  And  it  bothers  him  so 
much  that  he  has  to  do  something  about  it. 
That's  the  kind  of  a  fellow  he  is.  During  his  39 
years  with  General  Electric  he  has  been  finding 
"better  ways" — and  you  and  I  have  benefited. 
That's  why,  today,  he  is  head  of  the  Works 
Laboratory  at  the  G-E  Schenectady  plant. 

How  have  we  benefited?  Well,  for  example,  by 
better  and  cheaper  paper,  because  Bill  helped  in 
many  ingenious  ways  to  apply  electricity  to 
paper-making.  During  the  War,  he  helped  Uncle 
Sam  out  of  a  hole  by  showing  him  how  to  cast 
anchor  chain  by  the  ton  instead  of  forging  it  a 
link  at  a  time.  His  ideas  helped  us  get  better 


refrigerator  cabinets,  replacing  wood  with  steel, 
and  a  brand-new  way  to  eliminate  garbage,  by 
the  Disposall,  or  "electric  pig,"  that  macerates 
kitchen  waste  and  washes  it  down  the  sewer. 
"Yankee  ingenuity?"  Bill  hails  from  Maine! 

In  General  Electric  there  arc  hundreds  of  men 
who,  like  Bill  Merrill,  are  developing  new 
products,  finding  ways  to  improve  and  make  all 
products  less  expensive.  It's  these  "Bill  Merrills," 
along  with  thousands  of  skilled  workers  through- 
out industry,  who  make  it  possible  for  you  and 
me  to  have  more  of  the  things  we  want  and 
need — comforts  and  conveniences  unknown  a  few 
years  ago.  Bill's  slogan,  too,  is  More  Goods  for 
More  People  at  Less  Cost. 


G-E  research  and  engineering  have  saved  the  public  from  ten  to  one  hundred  dollars 
for  every  dollar  they  have  earned  for  General  Electric 


GENERAL  W  ELECTRIC 


Other  Federation   Publications  of 
Especial  Interest 

DESIGN  &  THE  IDEA 

by  Allen  Tucker 

A  clear,  entertaining  and  thoroughly  delight- 
ful exposition  on  design,  Allen  Tucker's  little 
book  is  an  acknowledged  masterpiece. 

It  is  a  book  which,  we  believe,  has  a  place 
in  any  library,  for  its  fundamental  interest, 
its  basic  importance,  and  its  rare  quality. 

•  CASE  BOUND  $1 

PORTRAITURE: 

FROM  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE 
PRESENT 

by  E.  M.  Benson 

The  history  of  portraiture  from  prehistoric 
to  modern  times;  its  beginnings  and  why  even 
today  it  is  the  most  persistent  subject  matter 
For  art. 

Seventy-seven  illustrations  embrace  prac- 
lically  all  media:  cave  drawings,  sculpture, 
tainting,  miniatures,  graphic  arts,  photog- 
•aphy,  the  moving  picture. 

•  CASE  BOUND    $1.35 

ART  SCHOOL 
DIRECTORY 

Students,  parents,  teachers  and  schools,  and 
ibraries  all  welcome  the  publication,  in  an  in- 
xpensive  volume,  of  a  complete  directory  of 
America's  professional  art  schools,  colleges 
.nd  universities  with  art  departments. 

All  salient  facts  are  given  for  each  school 
—courses,  tuition,  degrees  and  credits,  re- 
(iiirements,  terms,  enrollment,  heads  of  de- 
lartments,  and  so  forth.  What's  more,  there 
<  a  list  of  fellowships  and  scholarships  in  art, 

rid  special  indexes  of  architectural  and  sum- 
tier  schools. 

•  CLOTH  BOUND  $1.75  (No  School  Discounts) 


ft  "Today,  it  is  generally  recognized  that  to  any  well-rounded  home, 
school  or  library,  An  is  a  necessity'''' 

And  the  Beautiful 

MAGAZINE  OF  ART 

is  America's  Most  Distinguished — 

and  Most  Interesting — Art  Periodical 

To  YOU,  if  you  are  interested  in  the  arts — and  to  those  schools  or  libraries 
which  recognize  that  art  is  a  necessity — the  rich  Magazine  of  Art  will  be 
an  indispensable  possession.  Not  only  indispensable,  but  a  source  of  great 
pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

Each  year,  for  instance,  the  Magazine  brings  you  from  800  to  900  superb 
illustrations,  of  all  the  arts.  It  is  literally  a  picture  gallery  in  itself — and 
a  gallery  of  amazing  breadth  and  scope. 

In  appearance,  the  Magazine  is  a  work  of  art.  Large  in  size — 9xl2J4 
inches — its  design  is  fresh,  its  paper  and  printing  extraordinary. 

But  the  Magazine  of  Art  is  more  than  a  beautiful  publication.  It  has 
substance,  vitality.  In  its  pages,  you  will  see  recorded  the  significant 
events  of  art  activity,  and  the  swiftly-moving,  absorbing  story  of  the  art 
of  our  time.  Well-balanced,  the  Magazine  gives  you  the  great  art  of  the 
past,  with  the  art  of  the  present. 

Come,  discover  the  Magazine  of  Art 
for  yourself.  You  have  a  real  pleasure  in 
store  for  yourself. 

Take  advantage  of  the  special  intro- 
ductory offer  for  new  readers. 


SPECIAL 


MAGAZINE  OF  ART 

5Q£  THE  COPY    «     $5  THE  YEAR 
PUBLISHED  MONTHLY 

Use  this  convenient  coupon  .  .  . 


Introductory  Offer 

You  are  invited  to  try  the  Maga- 
zine for  the  next  three  months  at 
a  special  introductory  rate  of  SI — 
a  saving  of  50^  on  the  single  copy 
price.  And  if  you  aren't  delighted, 
your  money  will  be  refunded.  Use 
the  convenient  coupon  below. 


THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 
BARR  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Send  me  the  following,  for  which  I  enclose  my  remittance: 

(     )   The  Magazine  of  Art  for  the  next  three  months,  at  your  special  rate  of  $1 
(     )   Art  School  Directory,  at  $1.75 
(     )    Design  and  the  Idea,  at  $1 
(     )    Portraiture,  at  $1.35 
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CONSUMERS 

UN  I  ON  Reports 


We  use  it  as 


religiously  as  the  Bible 


"We  hardly  buy  anything  without  consulting 
either  the  Buying  Guide  or  the  Reports." 

Phrases  like  these  are  heard  repeatedly  from  subscribers  to 
Consumers  Union  Reports  and  Consumers  Union's  Buying 
Guide. 

Why? 

Because  these  publications  are  in  fact  Bibles  for  consum- 
ers. Cutting  through  the  maze  of  conflicting,  exaggerated, 
and  often  fraudulent  claims  made  by  advertisers,  they  get 
to  the  truth  about  products,  help  shoppers  to  make  sub- 
stantial savings  on  their  purchases.  How?  By  taking  com- 
peting brands  into  the  laboratory,  subjecting  them  to  rigor- 
ous, impartial  tests,  reporting  the  results  in  terms  of  brand 
names. 

What's  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Reports?  You'll  find  a 
resume  below. 


DO  SANITARY  CONDITIONS  AT  THE  NEW 
YORK  WORLD'S  FAIR  MEASURE  UP  TO  WHAT 
YOU  HAVE  A  RIGHT  TO  EXPECT  IN  A 
"WORLD  OF  TOMORROW"? 

Consumers  Union  technicians  went  to  the  Fair,  investigated 
sanitary  conditions,  bought  samples  of  refreshments,  tested 
them,  reported  the  in-some-respects  startling  facts. 


WHAT'S  BEHIND  THE  GOVERNMENT'S  SEN- 
SATIONAL MOVE  AGAINST  GOOD  HOUSE- 
KEEPING MAGAZINE  AND  ITS  FAMOUS 
"SEAL  OF  APPROVAL"? 

In  a  precedent-shattering  action,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission charges  Good  Housekeeping  magazine  with  "mis- 
leading and  deceptive"  advertising  practices.  In  an  unusu- 
ally interesting  article,  Consumers  Union  gives  you  the 
background  for  these  charges,  forecasts  the  probable  effects. 


ARE  YOU  GETTING  YOUR  MONEY'S  WORTH 
FROM  THE  RAILROADS? 

In  the  third  of  a  series  of  articles  showing  how  consumers 
pay  the  railroads  too  much  for  too  little,  Consumers  Union 
describes  the  failure  of  Federal  regulation. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  BEST  BUYS  IN  AUTO  RADIOS, 
MAYONNAISE,  MEN'S  SOCKS,  CANNED 
PEARS? 

Results  of  laboratory  tests  on  the  above  products  are 
given.  Dozens  of  leading  brands  are  rated  by  name  as 
"Best  Buys,"  "Also  Acceptable,"  and  "Not  Acceptable." 


MEDICAL  AND  HOSPITALIZATION  PLANS 

Dr.  Henry  Sigerist,  distinguished  Johns  Hopkins  professor, 
analyzes  the  need  for  health  services  in  the  first  of  a  series 
of  articles  by  noted  authorities,  designed  to  tell  the  con- 
sumer how  to  obtain  or  purchase  adequate  health  care. 


Only  three  dollars 

A  year's  membership  in  Consumers  Union  brings  you 
twelve  monthly  issues  of  the  Reports  and  a  copy  of  the 
1939  Buying  Guide — a  288-page  handbook  to  intelligent 
buying  rating  close  to  2,500  products.  Properly  utilized, 
membership  can  enable  you  to  make  substantial  savings  on 
your  purchases — from  $50  to  $300  a  year  in  an  average 
family. 

The  cost?  Only  $3  a  year — less  than  6c  a  week  or  less  than 
you  pay  for  your  daily  newspaper  or  a  year's  supply  of 
soap.  To  enroll  and  receive  the  current  Reports  and  the 
1939  Guide  at  once  simply  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon 
below. 

TO  COME  -  Reports  on  MOVIE  CAMERAS,  VACUUM 
CLEANERS,  MILK,  1940  RADIOS  and  AUTOMOBILES, 
WASHING  MACHINES,  ELECTRIC  SHAVERS,  COFFEE, 
etc. 


CONSUMERS  UNION  of  United  States,  Inc. 

17  UNION  SQUARE  W.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 

I  hereby   apply  for  membership  in   Consumers 
Union.    I  enclose  : 

Please  send  me  CONSUMERS  UNION 
Reoorts  for  one  year  and  the  annual 
BUYING  GUIDE. 

for  two  years.  Q^]|J7for  three  years. 


D 


I    agree    to    keep    confidential    all    material    so 
designated. 


SIGNATURE 
ADDRESS     . . 
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OW  that  war  is  declared  in  Europe  the 
need  for  current,  objective  analysis  of  propaganda  is  of  vital  importance  to  Americans  if  we 
are  to  serve  America's  best  interests.  Responsibility  for  this  rests  squarely  upon  the  shoulders 
of  our  adult-minded,  critically-thinking  citizens. 

Our  monthly  bulletins  will  reveal  the  sources,  agencies  and  subtle  techniques  used  in  the 
propaganda  that  floods  us  from  the  warring  capitals  of  Europe;  as  well  as  from  within  the 
United  States. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  his  fireside  talk  of  September  3rd,  warned  the  American  people  to 
beware  of  those  who  "talk  in  terms  of  glittering  generalities"  and  urged  "the  utmost  caution 
to  distinguish  between  accepted,  verified  fact  on  the  one  hand  and  mere  rumor  on  the  other." 
In  his  message  to  the  National  Youth  Administration  on  September  7th  he  emphasized  the 
need  for  straight  thinking  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  youth  of  this  country  will  not  suc- 
cumb to  false  propaganda  and  urged  the  establishment  of  "citadels  of  truth." 

To  help  the  intelligent  citizen  defend  himself 
against  false  propaganda  and  serve  as  a  "citadel  of 
truth"  in  this  crisis  in  Europe  the  Institute  will  en- 
deavor to  determine  the  true  and  false  in  propagandas 
emanating  from  the  capitals  of  warring  nations,  and 
from  within  our  own  borders.  We  agree  heartily  with 
the  president. 

Send  $2  today  for  your  subscription  to  PROPA- 
GANDA ANALYSIS,  beginning  with  the  current  issue, 
and  receive  FREE  a  copy  of  The  Fine  Art  of  Propa- 
ganda— A  Study  of  Father  Coughlin's  Speeches. 

The  supply  of  this  analytical  document  of  the 
Propagandist  •  Priest's  impassioned  speeches,  is 
limited,  so  send  in  the  coupon  now  to  be  assured  of 


Educators  and  Economists  Comment  On 
PROPAGANDA      ANALYSIS 

Stuart  Chase  says:  "May  I  congratulate  you  on 
a  magnificent  job?  Please  keep  my  name  on 
the  mailing  list  of  the  Institute." 
Holland  D.  Roberts,  Stanford  University,  says: 
"We  are  finding  your  Institute  and  its  mate- 
rials of  major  importance  to  us." 

The  Fine  Art  of  Propaganda,  which  you  will 
receive  FREE  with  your  subscription  to 
PROPAGANDA  ANALYSIS  gives  an  amazing 
and  searching  analysis  of  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful propagandas  ever  foisted  on  the  American 
people.  It  is  factual,  unbiased,  revealing,  in- 
tensely interesting. 


INSTITUTE  FOR  PROPAGANDA  ANALYSIS 
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Las  i  1        A  Non-Profit  Educational  Organization 
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THE  AUTHOR  OF  A  GREAT  DEAL  OF  THE   MA- 

terial  which  Fortune  and  Time  have  pub- 
lished on  the  "Background  for  War,"  John 
Chamberlain  is  also  a  leading  literary  critic 
and  social  commentator.  In  his  middle  thir- 
ties, he  has  retained  a  deep  interest  in  the 
problems  of  American  youth;  yet  gauges 
them  by  the  mature  standards  of  a  historian. 
His  article  (page  579)  might  well  be  de- 
scribed as  "Background  for  Revolution"- — 
unless  we  can  find  real  jobs  for  youth,  and 
America  again  stands  for  opportunity. 

IN    A    CROSS-SECTION    OF    AMERICAN    EDUCA- 

tion,  we  examine  the  very  core  first  of  all — 
the  kindergarten  and  nursery  school.  The 
wonders  wrought  in  an  Iowa  orphanage  are 
full  of  meaning.  Eunice  Fuller  Barnard  uses 
them  as  a  yardstick  of  our  progress,  and  our 
failures,  in  employing  what  we  know  about 
flexible  young  minds  and  characters.  Mrs. 
Barnard  is  educational  director  of  the  Al- 
fred P.  Sloan  Foundation,  a  college  trustee, 
mother  of  a  college  student,  and  a  special 
contributor  on  educational  subjects  to  the 
New  York  Times.  (Page  587) 

NEXT,  AN  OVER-ALL   LOOK   AT  PUBLIC  GRADE 

and  highschools,  through  the  eyes  of  My- 
ron M.  Stearns  (page  592).  Mr.  Stearns  is 
the  author  of  a  number  of  popular  books  on 
schools,  and  was  one  of  the  first  interpreters 
of  progressive  education  to  the  general  pub- 
lic-— in  the  pages  of  Collier's,  Harper's  and 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

THERE  WERE  HARVARD  MEN  WHO  WERE 
shocked  when  John  R.  Tunis  made  a  statis- 
tical survey  ("Was  College  Worth  While?") 
of  the  present  status  of  the  alumni  of  his 
Class  of  1912 — just  as  college  administra- 
tors in  many  quarters  were  embarrassed  when 
Mr.  Tunis,  some  years  earlier,  exposed  the 
professionalization  of  college  athletics,  and 
lifted  sportswriting  to  a  new  plane.  Now 
(page  595)  he  records  some  promising  de- 
velopments on  the  campus. 

TWO   COLLEGE   DEANS  AIR   THE    PEDAGOGICAL 

controversy  now  agitating  the  collegiate 
world.  Scott  Buchanan,  dean  of  St.  John's 
College,  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  carries  an 
academic  lance  for  the  educational  theory 
usually  identified  with  Robert  M.  Hutchins 
of  Chicago  (page  598).  Max  McConn,  de- 
fender of  the  John  Dewey  philosophy  of 
learning  by  doing,  is  dean  of  Washington 
Square  College,  New  York  University. 

A    BOARD    MEMBER    AND    FREQUENT    COUN- 

selor  of  Survey  Associates  appraises  adult 
education  (page  601).  Alvin  Johnson  might 
be  described  as  the  "compleat"  educator. 
At  Yale,  where  he  was  director  of  general 
studies  for  the  graduate  school ;  at  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research,  of  which  he  is 
director ;  at  the  University  in  Exile,  of  which 
he  is  founder,  he  has  never  lost  sight  of 
the  democratic  goal  of  education. 

IN  THE   FOUR  PRECEDING  ARTICLES  WE   HAVE 

followed  the  student,  almost  literally,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave.  It  is  never  too  soon, 
or  too  late,  to  learn.  Now  we  turn  for  a 
closer  view  of  some  of  the  obstacles  to  equal 
educational  opportunity — first  in  terms  of 
the  economic  handicaps  of  many  sections  of 
the  country  (page  604).  Farnsworth  Crow- 
der,  who  takes  us  on  a  pilgrimage  of  pov- 
erty, is  an  ex-teacher,  now  a  well-known  jour- 


Ruth    Marshall   Billikopf 

A  MAJOR  FACTOR  WHICH  HAS  MADE  POS- 

sible  this  Education  Number  of  Survey 
Graphic  is  the  Ruth  Marshall  Billikopf 
Memorial  Fund.  Dr.  Horace  N.  Kallen 
of  the  New  School  for  Social  Research, 
who  shares  our  admiration  of  this  gen- 
erous life,  writes  of  Mrs.  Billikopf  as  a 
close  friend: 

"Few  issues  were  so  close  to  her 
heart  and  mind  as  education  as  it  is  here 
envisaged.  Her  concern  over  the  edu- 


cation of  free  men  in  a  free  society 
came  to  her  early  in  life.  Two  of  the 
many  public-spirited  enterprises  to  which 
she  gave  much  of  herself  in  the  years 
before  her  death  in  1936  were,  charac- 
teristically, the  Council  on  Household 
Occupations,  which  is  concerned  with 
a  great  group  often  unprivileged  and 
exploited;  and  the  Oak  Lane  Country 
Day  School,  which  is  concerned  with 
the  education  of  young  children.  The 
teaching  of  drawing  and  painting  and 
sculpture  was  a  special  and  personal 
interest  which  culminated  in  her  signifi- 
cant participation  in  the  foundation  of 
the  Tyler  School  of  Fine  Arts,  now  in- 
corporated in  Temple  University. 

"Mrs.  Billikopf's  mother  died  when  she 
was  a  young  girl.  As  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  a  distinguished  father  and  only 
sister  of  three  brothers,  Ruth  Marshall 
took  over  the  tasks  of  tendance  and  man- 
agement which  are  a  woman's  role  in  a 
household  of  men.  School  and  college 
became  incidental  to  that  major  task.  Her 
marriage  to  Jacob  Billikopf  of  Phila- 
delphia enlarged  but  did  not  alter  this 
pattern  of  her  interests.  All  her  brave, 
busy,  short  young  life,  she  kept  in  the 
background,  seeking  to  make  smooth  the 
way  for  others,  strangers  as  well  as  in- 
timates. Her  means  were  sufficient,  not 
ample;  but  she  gave  generously  to  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  persons  as  well 
as  to  causes,  and  always  anonymously." 


nalist,  frequent  contributor  to  Survey  Graph- 
ic, with  special  knowledge  of  schools  and 
tax  problems. 

TEACHERS  ARE  FAR  FROM  EQUAL  IN  ABILITY, 
too,  we  discover  in  one  of  the  most  chal- 
lenging articles  ever  written  on  the  subject. 
William  Allan  Neilson  has  seen  a  long  pro- 
cession of  teachers  come  and  go  during  his 
career  as  one  of  the  country's  most  distin- 
guished educators.  This  summer,  when  he 
retired  as  president  of  Smith  College,  he 
broke  his  plans  for  rest  to  write  for  this 
number.  (Page  610).  Just  as,  last  Christ- 
mas, he  interrupted  a  brief  holiday  in  the 
South  to  contribute  "Minorities  in  our 
Midst"  to  the  "CALLING  AMERICA"  num- 
bei — evidence  of  his  interest  and  concern  in 
the  problems  which  Survey  Graphic  explores. 

IN  SEQUENCE  TO  DR.  NEILSON'S  DISCUSSION, 

James  Reid  Parker,  essayist  and  himself  a 
teacher,  draws  a  composite  picture  of  the 
most  important  young  woman  in  the  coun- 
try— the  public  school  teacher.  (Page  614) 

A  SOUTHERNER  AUDITS  THE  COST  TO  NORTH 

and  South  of  race  discrimination  in  educa- 
tion (page  615)  and  makes  some  recommen- 
dations. Gould  Beech  is  an  Alabama  news- 
paperman who  has  been  an  editorial  writer 
for  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  and  the  Bir- 
mingham News.  He  has  held  a  Julius  Ro- 
senwald  Fund  fellowship  for  graduate  study 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

WHAT  CAN  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS  DO  TO 
improve  educational  efficiency  and  at  the 
same  time  insure  academic  freedom?  We  turn 
for  an  answer  to  a  distinguished  editor  and 
economist,  who  is  president  of  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education  in  New  York  City  (page 


619).  Ordway  Tead  is  an  editor  of  Harp 
Bros.,    and    the    author    of    a    number 
books,  mainly  in  the  field  of  industrial  ma 
agement.  His  latest  volume  (1937)   is  "T 
Case  for  Democracy." 

K.  N.  LLEWELLYN  STUDIED  IN  GERMANY  , 
well  as  at  Yale,  and  thereby  brings  sped 
insight  into  the  theme  which  he  discuss 
so  vigorously:  mass  production  of  enlightc 
ment  (page  621).  He  is  now  on  the  facul 
of  the  Columbia  Law  School. 

WILFRID  JONES,  A  NEW  YORK  ARTIST  w* 
has  contributed  many  covers  to  Surv 
Graphic,  gives  us  a  provocative  drawin 
(Page  623) 

WE    KNOW    MORE    ABOUT    EDUCATION    TH/ 

we  have  ever  generally  applied,  says  W.  0 
son  Ryan,  in  an  article  which  describes  t 
schools  we  can  have  if  we  want  them  (pa 
624).  Dr.  Ryan  tallies  up  the  findings  of 
number  of  important  studies.  From  his  vi 
tage  point  at  the  Carnegie  Foundation  1 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching  he  has  ( 
served  striking  developments  in  the  edu< 
tion  field. 

SUMMING  UP,  IN  AN  ARTICLE  WHICH  BRIN 
the  meaning  of  this  special  number  home  • 
every   parent,   John  Palmer   Gavit,   associ; 
editor,   contributes   a  special  version   of 
regular    department,     "Through    Neighbc 
Doorways."  Mr.  Gavit  writes,  as  a  rule, 
affairs  commonly  called  foreign;   his  preS'i 
article  is   as   pertinent  as   any  discussion  \ 
Real poli tik.   (Page  627). 

LEON  WHIPPLE,  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR,  wur  \ 
a  critic's  footnote.  (Page  630) 
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NEXT 
MONTH- 

4  special  section  on 

PROPAGANDA 

[  T  7"  AS  there  ever  a  time  when  a  thor- 
'  ough  understanding  of  propa- 
anda  technique  was  more  essential  than 
)day?  When  facts  are  suppressed,  dis- 
ced and  exaggerated  how  can  you 
jrm  sound  opinions — unless  you  spot 
ropaganda  and  accept  it  for  what  it  is 
•orth? 

Next  month  Survey  Graphic  will  pub- 
sh  a  special  section  on  the  illuminating 
iscussion  of  propaganda  held  at  the 
7illiamstown  Institute  for  Human  Re- 
.tions.  The  discussion  of  "Propaganda 
-Good  and  Bad — for  Democracy,"  will 
e  analyzed  by  Clyde  R.  Miller,  secretary 
'  the  Institute  for  Propaganda  Analysis. 

Contributors  to  that  institute  whose 
oinions  will  be  presented  include 
ranklin  Dunham,  vice-president,  Na- 
onal  Broadcasting  Company;  Frank 
jngdon,  president,  University  of  New- 
^k;  Freda  Kirchwey,  editor,  The  Na- 
,-m;  Professor  Harold  Lasswell,  Wil- 
:im  Alanson  White  Psychiatric  Foun- 
ution,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Fannie 
jurst,  novelist;  Howard  Dietz,  public- 
s' director,  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer ; 
lofessor  Richard  Lewis,  Glendale  Jun- 
ir  College ;  Roger  W.  Straus,  New  York 
hsiness  man ;  Arthur  Robb,  editor,  Edi- 
t*  and  Publisher. 

/LSO- 

/n  analysis  of  the 

f.  Y.  REGENTS'  INQUIRY 

1I7HAT  the  New  York  Regents 
found  in  their  Inquiry  into  the 
Garacter  and  Cost  of  Education — analy- 
s  of  a  much-discussed  report,  with 
p:tographs. 
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"THESE  ARE 
OMINOUS  TIMES"- 

began  Raymond  Gram  Swing  in  "Calling  America,"  the  February 
issue  of  Survey  Graphic  which  went  into  three  editions  totaling 
90,000.  In  his  keynote  article  Mr.  Swing  predicted  a  European 
war  within  a  year,  pointed  out  that,  fortunately,  we  were  bene- 
ficiaries of  a  time  lag  which  he  implored  us  to  use  to  strengthen 
our  American  democracy. 

"Calling  America"  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  treatment 
of  this  theme  by  Survey  Graphic.  "Schools:  The  Challenge  of 
Democracy  to  Education"  is  published  in  logical  sequence  for,  in 
the  words  of  President  Roosevelt,  "Democracy  cannot  long  stand 
unless  its  foundation  is  kept  constantly  reinforced  through  the 
processes  of  education." 

Six  months'  work  has  gone  into  "Schools"- — effective  team  play 
by  educators,  editors  and  authors.  To  get  the  widest  possible 
audience  for  this  discussion  of  issues  so  important  to  our  future, 
and  our  children's  future,  can  we  count  on  your  help? 

For  Your  Part— 

• — will  you  put  "Schools"  into  the  hands  of  active  men  and  women  in 
your  community?  A  distribution  that  would  really  count  would  include 
members  of  your  school  board,  superintendents,  principals,  teachers,  col- 
lege faculty  and  students,  your  clergyman,  your  mayor,  leaders  in  your 
women's  clubs,  P.  T.  A.  and  other  discussion  groups,  and  parents  who 
take  a  lively  interest  in  our  times.  Instead  of  the  regular  price  of  40  cents 
a  copy,  you  may  have  four  copies  for  only  $1  (or  better,  more  at  the 
same  rate)  which  we  will  mail  to  different  addresses,  if  you  wish. 

— and  for  your  part,  too,  will  you  take  the  special  five  months  for  $1 
subscription  card  enclosed  with  this  issue  and  enlist  one  new  reader?  This 
is  the  most  effective  way  we  know  to  assure  the  steady  growth  of  a  sub- 
scription list  composed  of  intelligent  readers  who,  like  yourself,  want  to 
understand  the  social  and  economic  developments  of  our  times. 

Our  original  print  order  for  "Calling  America"  underestimated  the  de- 
mand by  25,000  copies.  We  have  increased  our  usual  print  order  for 
"Schools"  but  again  we  may  be  too  conservative.  To  make  sure  you  get 
your  copies  order  today! 


SG10/39 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC,  112  EAST  19  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

fj  I  wish  four  copies  of  your  October  issue  for  the  dollar  I  enclose,   fj  Send  them 
to  me.   OR  D  Send  them  to  the  names  and  addresses  attached. 

Q  Enter  the  name  below  as  a  5  months  subscriber,  beginning  with  "Schools,"  for 
the  dollar  I  enclose.    (Offer  to  new  subscribers  only.) 

Name . 

Address 
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Over  Here 


t>OK    FROM    THE    EUROPEAN    HEADLINES    TO    THE    YOUTH    OF 

•merica.  Down  village  Main  Streets  and  country  lanes, 
p  rural  school  buses  and  city  street  cars,  by  bicycle  and 
le  family  auto,  the  girls  and  boys  of  the  United  States  are 
p  to  school  today.  Tonight,  singing,  whistling,  laughing, 

tatting,  they  will  swarm  home  again.  They  have  never 

fcn  gas  masks.  You  do  not  have  to  wave  goodbye  to 
pm,  with  such  courage  as  you  can  muster,  as  they  are 

ifvacuated"  to  relative  safety  from  air  raid  and  bombard- 
fcnt.  If  a  plane  drones  above  them,  that  is  only  the  over- 
t^ht  from  the  coast,  the  mail  plane  to  Chicago,  the  desert 
dctor  on  an  emergency  case.  While  fear,  horror,  pain, 
linger  are  today's  teachers  for  children  overseas,  for  thir- 

•  million  young  Americans,  school  goes  on. 

|  The  dread  fact  of  a  world  at  war  throws  into  relief  the 
pole  picture  of  education.  Here  is  the  source  of  present 
pure  in  our  adult  world  and  the  sole  hope  of  ultimate 
ftory — not  the  sterile  defeats  and  gains  of  war,  but  the 
irinitely  slower  and  more  difficult  retreats  and  triumphs 

•  man's  struggle  toward  civilization.  Education,  only  a 
p.t  of  which  goes  on  in  the  schoolroom,  prepares  us,  well 
4'badly,  for  the  choices  the  generation  must  make. 

5y  what  failure  in  the  educational  process  are  young 
£ople  turned  out,  so  insecure  and  so  undiscriminating 
At  they  flock  to  rabble-rousers?  What  educational  gaps 
k  in  hate  and  prejudice?  What  quickens  curiosity? 
St^ngthens  integrity?  Distinguishes  truth  from  propa- 
Jada?  Encourages  neighborliness  and  good  will?  Turns 
Bpwledge  and  training  into  the  stuff  of  action? 

JlE    DICTATORS    HAVE    THEIR    ANSWERS.   THEY    HAVE    DEVISED 

areducation  to  warp  young  and  old  alike  to  their  goals. 
Inthe  long  view — but  the  times  obscure  the  long  view. 

Vhat  are  the  American  answers?  What  are  we  trying 
ijodo  through  the  schools  we  keep?  What  is  our  goal 
fo  the  hugest  system  of  public  education  in  the  world? 
Miat  is  the  purpose  of  its  enormous  expenditures  of  time, 
fcfirt,  and  money?  Are  the  schools  equal  to  their  task — 
He  to  condition  docile  followers,  but  to  educate  free  men  ? 

Vith  every  month  of  1939,  these  questions  have  taken 


on  fresh  urgency.  Last  February,  in  our  "Calling  Ameri- 
ca" issue  we  strove  to  help  turn  outrage  and  protest  at 
terror  abroad  into  positive  lines  of  thought  and  action  to 
strengthen  our  democracy  at  home.  Here,  with  war  crash- 
ing in  Europe,  we  bring  the  same  challenge  to  education. 

We  begin  our  exploration  with  major  problems.  First, 
a  critique  of  inadequate  aims  and  a  resolute  facing  of 
democracy's  goals.  Second,  the  tragic  failure — yours  and 
mine — inherent  in  the  fact  of  idle  youth,  four  out  of  ten 
not  in  school,  jobless,  ready  tinder  for  demagogues. 

Next,  this  number  shows  the  current  school  scene — the 
big-business  totals  of  capital  invested,  operating  budget, 
personnel,  numbers  enrolled;  the  gap  between  the  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  children's  needs  and  what  we  do  for 
children;  the  old  patterns  and  the  new  trends  in  the 
grades,  in  the  highschools  and  the  colleges;  adult  educa- 
tion in  terms  of  democratic  opportunity. 

Any  such  review  reveals  where  we  must  take  hold,  if 
schools  are  to  measure  up  to  the  responsibility  we  lay 
upon  them.  There  are  the  millions  of  children  condemned 
by  the  poverty  of  their  families  and  their  communities  to 
inadequate  schooling,  or  to  no  schooling  at  all.  There  are 
the  children  of  the  Negro  minority,  handicapped  by  racial 
as  well  as  economic  discrimination.  The  head  of  a  school 
board  shows  how  the  problem  of  academic  freedom  is 
related  to  the  problem  of  administrative  efficiency.  A  great 
educator  raises  the  "permanent  question"  of  teachers — 
how  to  find  and  equip  them,  how  to  protect  childhood  and 
youth  from  mishandling  by  the  inept  and  ill-trained. 

Finally,  this  issue  offers  some  clues  to  how  to  teach  the 
millions  to  think  for  themselves;  to  the  "next  steps"  needed 
in  the  schools;  and  to  the  part  which  parents  and  the  com- 
munity at  large  should  play  in  the  process  of  education. 

Here  are  concerns  more  enduring  than  military  com- 
muniques and  diplomatic  moves.  For  the  strengths  and 
the  weaknesses  of  the  democratic  way  of  life  lie  within 
our  borders,  not  outside.  Mightier  than  armies  with  ban- 
ners, the  quiet,  undramatic  forces  of  education  are  the 
safeguards  of  freedom,  tolerance,  human  growth. 

BEULAH  AMIDON 
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The  Goal  of  American  Education 


by  EDUARD  C.  LINDEMAf* 

The  difference  in  aim  between  education  in  the  United  State 
and  education  in  a  dictatorship  reflects  two  conflicting  answer 
to  man's  oldest  and  most  haunting  question:  What  is  life  for 
Hence  we  turn  to  a  philosopher  to  chart  the  direction  of  ou 
educational  efforts. 


AMERICAN  EDUCATORS  TODAY  FIND  THEMSELVES  IN  CHARGE  OF 
a  vast  machine  which  tends  to  grow  bigger  and  bigger 
and  costs  more  and  more.  And  now  they  are  being  asked 
by  those  whose  labor  furnishes  its  fuel  where  the  machine 
is  going,  what  it's  for.  The  most  startling  single  fact  con- 
cerning America's  educational  Gargantua  is  this:  those 
who  guide  and  manipulate  it  have  lost  or  mislaid  their 
compass;  they  cannot  agree  on  the  goal  for  which  the  in- 
strument is  to  be  used. 

Some  educators  say,  for  example,  that  the  purpose  of 
education  is  to  equip  individuals  with  knowledge  and 
skills  capable  of  being  turned  into  a  source  of  livelihood. 
The  adjective  which  they  automatically  place  before  edu- 
cation is  vocational.  Another  set  of  individuals  insist  that 
the  chief  objective  of  education  is  to  produce  patriots,  and 
hence  they  use  their  favorite  noun  as  an  adjective  and 
speak  with  confidence  about  citizenship  education.  Still 
other  theorists  appear  to  believe  that  the  function  of  edu- 
cation is  to  fill  the  pupils'  minds  with  all  that  has  been 
considered  good  and  true  and  beautiful  and  classical  and 
thus  make  them  cultured.  To  enhance  the  scientific  habit 
of  mind,  to  increase  researches,  and  in  general  to  augment 
the  number  of  facts  about  the  universe  is  also  taken  by 
some  to  be  the  main  object  of  education.  Their  preferred 
adjective  is  scientific.  If  each  of  these  purposes  is,  taken  by 
itself,  too  partial,  is  it  not  then  feasible,  say  some,  to  make 
combinations  and  thus  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conception 
of  educational  ends?  Thus,  it  may  be  said  that  the  pur- 
pose of  education  is  to  equip  people  to  earn  a  living,  to 
participate  in  government,  to  enjoy  literature  and  the  arts 
and,  if  possible,  to  contribute  to  man's  increasing  store  of 
tested  knowledge.* 

Current  discussions  of  educational  goals  seem  to  me  to 
have  reached  a  stage  of  utter  confusion.  If  there  appears 
any  tendency  at  all,  it  seems  to  lead  in  the  direction  of  a 
scholastic  department  store.  Every  pressure  group  appears 
to  feel  free  to  insist  that  the  schools  carry  its  goods,  that 
is,  include  the  goals  which  the  group  itself  seeks.  One 
should  not  be  surprised  therefore  to  discover  that  our  edu- 
cators, especially  school  administrators,  are  becoming  ex- 
ceedingly timid;  they  are  the  victims  of  pressure  organi- 
zations whose  leaders  have  no  competence  in  the  field  of 
education.  If  this  process  continues,  education  itself  will 
be  finally  perverted. 


*A  World  Congress  on  Education  for  Democracy  was  recently  con- 
vened at  Columbia  University.  Its  various  seminars,  led  by  Teachers 
College  professors,  have  rendered  a  report  in  which  it  is  stated  that  edu- 
cation should  be  for  citizenship,  for  economic  life,  for  personal  and  fam- 
ily relations,  for  ethics  and  religion,  etc.,  but,  thank  heaven,  the  con- 
ferees were  unwilling  to  commit  themselves  definitely  except  to  insist 
that  education  is  for  democracy.  But,  what  is  democracy?  At  this  point 
these  conferees,  like  the  builders  at  Babel,  found  themselves  speaking 
strange  tongues. 
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This  is  an  appropriate  moment  to  raise  the  question  < 
educational  goals.  I  shall  begin  my  share  of  this  task  b 
suggesting  a  more  specific  criticism  of  the  more  con 
monly  stated  goals  of  education,  namely,  its  vocation! 
patriotic,  cultural  and  scientific  purposes. 

The  Schools  and  Man's  Work 

IT  IS   FAIR  TO   ASSUME  THAT  THERE  HAS   ALWAYS   BEEN  SOM 

vocational  content  in  all  of  modern  education.  Certain!] 
higher  education  has  always  aimed  at  producing  pread 
ers,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  in  later  years  technologists  c 
various  sorts.  But  it  has  also  been  assumed  that  even  thi 
professional  education  included  incentives  other  than  thos 
from  which  sustenance  was  to  be  derived.  During  th 
second  phase  of  the  so-called  Industrial  Revolution  some 
thing  new  and  strange  happened  to  public  education  botl 
in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  and  of  course  als 
in  Germany.  Hitherto,  young  people  had  learned  tha 
vocations  principally  in  two  ways:  in  doing  chores  a 
home,  and  as  apprentices.  This  was  too  slow  for  i 
rapidly  expanding  industrial  system  and,  besides,  wh] 
should  industry  pay  for  the  training  of  its  workers  whci 
public  schools  stood  ready  to  accept  the  responsibility? 
am,  of  course,  aware  that  ordinarily  it  is  stated  that  ou 
public  schools  were  vocationalized  in  terms  of  benefits  ti 
the  workers.  And  vocational  education  did  benefit  th 
workers — up  to  a  certain  point.  It  inducted  them  into  t& 
factory  system  ait  an  early  age  and  eliminated  the  kfflj 
period  of  low  paid  apprenticeship.  If  the  leaders  of  Indus 
try  had  been  wise  enough  to  "plow  back"  the  excess  it 
profits  which  accrued  from  these  savings  in  the  form  of  i 
constantly  increasing  wage,  the  consequence  might  havi 
been  on  the  whole  a  good  one.  But  what  really  happena 
precipitated  the  great  dilemma  of  the  twentieth  century 
Industry  became  more  and  more  technical  and  more  am 
more  efficient,  thus  requiring  less  and  less  training  for  it 
employes;  and  its  excess  profits  were  used  for  purposes o: 
expanding  its  plant,  or  for  investments  in  expanding  otha 
producing  units.  Wages  did  of  course  rise  during« 
period  of  industrial  expansion,  then  they  lagged  more  am 
more.  Net  result:  the  current  situation  in  which  indus 
tries  either  closed  down  altogether  or  operated  at  a  frac 
tion  of  productive  capacity;  the  majority  of  workers  wh« 
are  employed  earn  barely  enough  to  maintain  a  decen 
standard  of  living,  or  they  supplement  inadequate  or  par 
time  wages  through  public  relief;  profits  for  industry,  ii 
most  cases  at  least,  diminish;  in  the  meantime  the  publi 
school  system  is  obliged  to  carry  the  burden  of  its  ex 
pensive  plants  and  is  submerged  in  ever-mountinj 
debts. 

SURVEY  GRAPHK 


THE  ABOVE  IS  NOT  A   PRETTY   PICTURE,  BUT  IT  IS,   I  BELIEVE, 

a  true  one.  I  do  not  believe  that  public  school  education 
should  be  primarily  vocational  in  purpose.  Perhaps  in  an 
economic  society  based  chiefly  upon  private  enterprise,  the 
responsibility  for  training  industrial  workers  belongs 
definitely  to  those  who  expect  to  derive  private  profits 
from  the  undertaking,  namely,  industrialists,  business  men 
and  investors.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  mat  public  educa- 
tion should  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  vocations 
as  such.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  public 
schools  should  deal  with  vocations  as  institutions,  as  value, 
and  as  parts  of  man's  integral  adjustment  to  the  whole  of 
experience.  Schools  might  even  furnish  opportunities  for 
/ounger  pupils  to  "taste"  some  of  the  major  operations  or 
ikills  involved  in  various  occupations,  not  as  preliminaries 
o  careers,  but  rather  as  ways  of  understanding  the  rela- 
ionship  between  labor  and  learning,  or  as  modes  of  relat- 
ng  practice  with  theory.  And,  certainly,  schools  should 
.onduct  studies  in  the  field  of  industry  and  commerce  in 
>rder  to  enable  students  to  understand  their  place  in  mod- 
•  :rn  civilization. 


'atriotism  Cannot  Be  Taught 

'ATRIOTISM,  WHICH  is  A  VARIETY 

•f  loyalty,  is  a  worthy  trait;  he 

vho  lacks  it  is  in  a  sense  iso- 

ited,  even  bereft.  But,  it  can- 

ot  be  taught.  No  amount  of 

mphasis  upon  citizenship  in  public  schools,  no  amount 

f  flag  saluting  and  oath-of-allegiance  repetition  will  pro- 

uce  citizens  with  a  genuine  sense  of  loyalty  to  their  coun- 

:y.  In  fact,  these  may  be  the  very  means  for  destroying 
I  atriotism  by  making  it  a  cult  instead  of  a  living  reality. 
<  'atriotism  means  love  of  one's  land,  and  love  of  one's  land 

Dmes  from  a  certain  kind  of  experience.  Our  America  is 

resumably  striving  toward  democracy  which  means  that 
:  ic  people  exercise  ultimate  power  and  participate  in  de- 
|  rrmining  the  quality  of  their  government  and  their  lives. 
| '.,  then,  schools  could  furnish  students  with  opportunities 
I  )r  learning  the  practices  and  habits  of  democratic  living, 
fach  students  would,  no  doubt,  become  genuine  patriots, 
j'ut,  if  patriotism  is  taught  from  textbooks  and  expressed 
( '.  rituals  while  all  the  major  decisions  affecting  student 
4fe  are  made  arbitrarily  by  the  elders  in  authority, 
I  itriotism  will  become  a  shallow  creed,  a  thin  garment  in- 

•ipable  of  withstanding  anti-democratic  onslaughts, 
(lence,  I  conclude  again  that  the  schools  do  have  some 

jsponsibility  towards  patriotism  but  that  this  can  never 
[fc  the  central,  organizing  goal  of  an  educational  system. 

'ihools  can  deal  with  the  conditions  which  give  meaning 
jt  love  of  one's  land,  but  they  cannot  give  pupils  a  sense 
|<  true  patriotism. 

Culture   as   Escape 

(HE   TRADITION   OF   LIBERAL  EDUCATION   HAS   EXERCISED  VERY 

Itle  influence  upon  the  giant  system  of  public  education, 
k  roots  lie  far  back  in  human  experience,  while  the  mod- 
<n  public  school  systems  came  like  a  mushroom  growth 
torn  the  fresh  new  soil  of  industrial  expansion.  Now  that 
'e  have  a  badly  oriented  public  school  system  on  our 
hnds  and  see  with  increasing  clearness  that  it  costs  far  too 
mch  in  terms  of  its  product,  many  educators  are  propos- 
ig  that  we  begin  once  more  to  orient  the  schools  towards 
alture.  One  hears  over  and  over  these  days  a  more  in- 
stent  claim  for  literature  and  the  arts  as  the  basic  ma- 
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"/  hope  educators  will  not  make  the  mistake  of 
assuming  that  education  is  FOR  democracy.  In 
reality,  education  of  the  highest  type  IS  democracy 
because  individual  development  or  growth  can 
only  take  place  in  a  free  society  ..." 


terial  for  a  satisfying  educational  experience.  I  have  a 
genuine  sympathy  for  this  claim  and  certainly  I  should 
feel  more  hopeful  about  the  future  of  America  if  the 
products  of  its  public  schools  were  capable  of  compre- 
hending man's  cultural  inheritance  instead  of  being 
equipped  merely  to  take  their  appointed  and,  for  many, 
monotonous  places  in  factories  and  business  offices.  But 
I  fear  that  the  modern  culture  seekers  are  being  lured  into 
a  neat  mechanism  of  escape.  Now  that  the  "hard"  world 
of  industry,  science,  technology  and  business  seems  to 
have  lost  some  of  its  former  prestige  and  the  highly 
commercialized  education  which  served  this  world  has 
diminished  in  honor,  many  educators  are  glancing  back- 
ward to  a  time  when  education  was  imagined  to  be  an 
exploration  of  goodness  and  truth  and  beauty  (espe- 
cially for  their  own  sakes).  They  have  become  self-con- 
scious about  culture  and  a  trifle  penitent  over  the  ma- 
terialistic interpretation  of  education.  But  I  suspect 
those  who  become  too  self-conscious  about  culture. 
They  seem  to  think  that  it  is  diere  somehow,  that  others 
have  it,  that  it  would  be  nice 
if  the  masses  could,  too.  Cul- 
ture, after  all,  comes  from  the 
commonest  possessions  of  men, 
from  'hearts  and  hands  and 
minds  striving  for  a  sense  of 
fitness,  of  order,  and  of  whole- 
ness. It  happens  automatically 

wherever  people  are  natural  and  unaffected.  And  when 
people  use  culture  as  a  specific  topic  of  conversation  it  in- 
variably means  that  they  don't  have  it,  or  that  they  have  a 
guilty  feeling  about  having  neglected  it.  From  my  point 
of  view,  culture  is  something  people  do,  not  something 
they  study  in  books;  culture  is  a  way  of  being  related  to 
the  world  and  to  one's  fellows,  and  it  comes  from  experi- 
ence. Education  can,  of  course,  foster  culture  and  help 
create  an  environment  in  which  its  naturalness  may  flour- 
ish but  it  cannot  "give"  culture.  I  greatly  fear  that  if 
modern  public  schools  start  out  to  furnish  culture  to  their 
pupils,  the  main  result  will  be  the  creation  of  more  easy 
channels  of  escape  for  the  soft-hearted  or  the  half-defeated. 

Limitations  of  the  Scientists 

THOMAS  HUXLEY  AND  MANY  OF  HIS  DISCIPLES  BELIEVED  THAT 
modern  education  could  be  satisfactorily  oriented  by 
utilizing  science  as  its  center.  They  assumed,  as  did  re- 
ligionists before  them  with  respect  to  religion,  that  if  a  pre- 
occupation with  science  were  fostered,  pupils  would 
naturally  and  methodically  move  outward  toward  the  cir- 
cumference which  includes  all  of  man's  interests.  Educa- 
tion through  the  sciences  might  seek  its  validity  in  at  least 
three  contexts,  namely:  it  would  most  certainly  be  mod- 
ern; it  would  tend  to  train  the  senses  and  all  of  man's 
capacities  for  observation;  and  it  would  cultivate  in  the 
student  a  love  of  truth.  If  these  were  valid  assumptions, 
the  consequence  would  seem  to  be  that  our  trained  scien- 
tific men  and  women  would  now  represent  the  best  in 
human  personality,  in  culture,  and  in  social  experience. 
Unhappily,  this  result  has  not  followed.  Our  scientific 
men  and  women  do  not  assume  a  full  share  of  responsi- 
bility towards  questions  of  human  value,  civil  govern- 
ment, and  those  issues  of  freedom  which  so  deeply  con- 
cern personal  growth.  The  exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of 
Albert  Einstein  for  example,  are  noteworthy,  but  they  are 
nevertheless  exceptions.  Oyer  (Continued  on  page  574) 
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against  these  exceptions  must  be  placed  the  great  army  of 
scientific  specialists  who  evidence  no  desire  to  participate 
in  the  solution  of  the  social  problem,  or  when  they  do  so, 
usually  in  belated  fashion,  are  so  frequently  found  on  the 
side  of  reaction  and  repression. 

The  Challenge  of  Democracy 

ONE  OF  THE  LAST  OF  THE  MEDIEVAL  SCHOLASTICS,  WlLLIAM 

of  Occam  by  name,  wearied  no  doubt  by  the  ideological 
debates  of  his  time,  invented  an  intellectual  device  which 
he  called  "the  law  of  parsimony,"  now  more  commonly 
known  among  philosophers  as  Occam's  razor.  The  basic 
principle  of  Occam's  soolled  law  may  be  stated  thus: 
in  seeking  explanations  one  should  not  assume  the  exist- 
ence of  anything  which  is  not  necessary  to  the  explana- 
tion. Our  perplexed  generation  certainly  has  need  of  such 
an  instrument  and  nowhere  so  sorely  as  in  the  realm  of 
education. 

I  assume  that  the  correct  manner  of  using  Master  Oc- 
cam's razor  is  to  strive  for  clarification  by  making  a  lim- 
ited number  of  affirmations  or  "strokes."  This  is  an  ex- 
perimental process  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  discov- 
ering whether  or  not  the  razor  is  adequately  edged. 
Departing  abruptly  from  my  figure  of  speech,  I  begin  by 
assuming  that  education  does  not  need  for  its  explana- 
tion many  and  diverse  goals.  There  is  but  one  supreme 
and  constant  goal  which  may  be  appropriately  joined  to 
the  word  education,  namely  the  harmonious  development 
of  personality,  "the  nurture  of  the  human  spirit."  There 
may  be  many  subsidiary  goals  which  enjoy  a  short-time 
span  of  attention,  but  it  is  a  grievous  error  to  confuse 
these  minor  strivings  with  the  major  purpose  of  education. 
This  same  principle  may  be  applied  to  all  the  primary 
disciplines:  the  goal  of  law  is  justice,  the  goal  of  medicine 
is  health,  the  goal  of  religion  is  salvation,  the  goal  of  art 
is  beauty,  the  goal  of  science  is  truth,  and  the  goal  of 
education  is  individual  growth.  At  given  moments  in  his- 
tory each  or  all  of  these  disciplines  may  place  emphasis 
upon  an  immediate  minor  objective  because  a  crisis  may 
have  arisen,  but  in  doing  so  it  also  does  well  to  keep  its 
gaze  fixed  steadily  upon  its  permanent  end.  I  see  many 
reasons  for  the  current  excitement  about  education  and 
democracy,  for  example,  and  although  I  feel  very  sure 
that  the  basic  goal  of  education  is  not  democracy,  I  can 
understand  why  so  many  of  my  contemporaries  think  so; 
they  have  an  emotional  fondness,  in  some  cases  a  genuine 
loyalty,  for  democracy  and  they  know  it  is  disappearing 
throughout  their  world.  In  other  words,  they  are  fright- 
ened. 

I  must  now  anticipate  my  critics  who,  having  detected 
that  I  have  oversimplified  my  equation,  will  begin  asking 
some  embarrassing  questions,  the  first  of  which  is  likely 
to  be:  Yes,  but  the  individual  does  not  develop  in  a  vacu- 
um; whatever  else  your  "human  spirit"  is,  it  needs  food 
and  shelter  and  cannot  be  nurtured  by  its  own  aspira- 


"The  basic  question  concerns  the  nature  of  education  with  no 
qualifying  adjectives.  What  we  want  and  need  is  education 
pure  and  simple,  and  we  shall  make  surer  and  faster  progress 
when  we  devote  ourselves  to  finding  out  just  what  education 
is  and  what  conditions  have  to  be  satisfied  in  order  that  educa- 
tion may  be  a  reality  and  not  a  name  or  a  slogan." — 
Concluding  paragraph  in  "Experience  and  Education"  by 
John  Dewey. 


tions.  I  know  only  one  method  for  replying  to  this  criti- 
cism and  that  is  to  utilize  another  clarifying  figure  of 
speech.  Land  surveyors  use  the  term  "triangulation" — an 
orientation  by  means  of  three  specific  points  on  the  earth's 
surface.  It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  one  will  not  know 
where  to  go  if  he  starts  from  one  point  and  knows  noth- 
irtg  about  any  other  point.  A  line  drawn  between  only 
two  points,  moreover,  gives  no  sense  of  direction.  When 
I  insist  that  individual  development  is  the  only  valid  goal 
of  education  I  do  not  mean  by  this  statement  to  imply 
that  the  individual  involved  is  in  any  sense  absolute:  he 
is,  indeed,  part  and  parcel  of  at  least  two  contexts  of  con- 
tinuity which  condition  his  development  and  from  which 
he  cannot  escape.  These  are  the  other  two  points  in  the 
triangulation  which  are  needed  in  order  to  furnish  a  sense 
of  direction  for  education,  and  they  are  his  physical  and 
his  social  environments.  The  basic  purpose  of  education 
is  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  all  the  latent  capacities  of 
the  individual,  and  these  capacities  can  express  them- 
selves in  two  important  ways — by  making  the  material 
world  and  the  social  world  more  amenable  to  his  needs. 

LET  us  NOW  DETERMINE  HOW  THIS  PRINCIPLE  APPLIES  TO 
the  current  situation  in  American  education.  Our  edu- 
cators live  and  function  in  a  social  environment  which 
is  by  declaration  and  profession  democratic.  One  of  the 
tenets  of  democratic  doctrine  is  that  stability  can  be 
achieved  only  when  the  basic  needs  of  all  the  people  con- 
stituting that  society  are  expanding  and  are  finding  in- 
creased satisfaction.  A  society  of  this  type  might  then  be 
called  progressive;  and  if  public  education  were  instru- 
mental in  directing  human  development  in  this  general 
direction,  it  might  likewise  be  called  progressive.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  public  education  in  a  professedly  demo- 
cratic society  should  become  an  ally  of  class  interests  and 
function  in  such  manner  as  to  increase  the  difficulty  of 
satisfying  the  needs  of  all  the  people,  it  would  soon  lose 
its  sense  of  direction.  I  believe  that  this  is  precisely  what 
has  happened  in  our  country.  Education  has  lost  its  wayg 
its  orientation  with  respect  to  democracy  has  been  wanir 
these  many  years.  Educational  leadership  now  consis 
of  three  major  divisions:  those  who  do  not  believe 
democracy  and  do  not  practice  it  but  have  not  yet 
courage  to  say  so;  those  who  believe  in  democracy  bu 
do  not  practice  it;  and  those  who  are  striving  valiant 
to  bring  their  belief  in  democracy  and  educational  pr 
tice  into  alignment.  Only  the  last-named  may  be  truste 
Only  those  who  have  experienced  democracy  can  be  loya 
to  its  values.  It  thus  happens  that  the  more  alert  educator 
of  our  time  are  striving  for  reorientation  with  respect 
democracy  and  they  are,  I  believe,  engaged  in  a  needf 
enterprise.  I  hope  they  will  not  make  the  mistake 
assuming  that  education  is  for  democracy.  In  reality,  edu 
cation  of  the  highest  type  is  democracy  because  individu 
development  or  growth  can  only  take  place  in  a  free 
society,  that  is,  a  society  in  which  the  choices  of  indi- 
viduals count  for  something.  The  enlightened  educator 
therefore  believes  in  democracy  because  he  knows 
tyrannical  societies  crush  the  human  spirit  and  reduc 
the  individual  to  the  level  of  mere  means  to  be 
for  the  arbitrary  ends  of  rulers. 

Our  early  American  educators  were  not,  by  the  way, 
thus  confused.  Listen,  for  example,  to  Edward  Mansfield 
speaking  in  1851: 
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If  America  has  presented  anything  new  to  the  world,  it  is 
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A  new  form  of  society;  if  she  has  anything  worthy  to  pre- 
serve, it  is  the  principles  upon  which  that  society  is  institu- 
ted: hence  it  is  not  a  Grecian  or  a  Roman  education  we  need 
— it  is  not  one  conceived  in  China,  Persia,  or  France.  On  the 
contrary,  it  must  have  all  the  characteristics  of  the  American 
mind,  fresh,  original,  enterprising;  embarrassed  by  no  arti- 
ficial barriers,  and  looking  to  a  final  conquest  over  the  last 
obstacles  to  the  progress  of  human  improvement. 

Horace  Mann  in  his  famous  lecture  [1839]  on  "The 
Necessity  of  Education  in  a  Republican  Government" 
uttered  this  solemn  warning: 

If  we  maintain  institutions  which  bring  us  within  the 
action  of  new  and  unheard-of  powers,  without  taking  any 
corresponding  measures  for  the  government  of  those  powers, 
we  shall  perish  by  the  very  instruments  prepared  for  our 
happiness. 

The  third  point  of  our  triangulation  must  now  be  util- 
ized. I  do  not  understand  why  American  educators 
should  be  confused  about  their  relationship  to  democ- 
racy, nor  do  I  see  why  they  should  not  be  able  to  think 
with  equal  clarity  about  the  responsibility  which  educa- 
tion bears  toward  the  physical  environment,  the  world  of 
science,  technology,  and  industry.  It  is  at  present  appar- 
ent to  any  sensible  man  that  millions  of  American  citi- 
zens are  economically  insecure  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  surrounded  by  actual  and  potential 
abundance.  No  educator  who  cares  about  the  develop- 
ment of  human  personality  can  avoid  this  ugly  circum- 
stance. If,  again,  this  educator  lives  in  a  society  which 
is  by  declaration  and  profession  democratic,  he  will  be 
obliged  to  face  this  dilemma  in  a  definite  way.  He  cannot 
assume,  for  example,  that  there  is  but  one  specific 
solution  for  this  situation  and  that  all  who  do  not  agree 
with  his  selected  solution  are  by  that  token  intellectually 
inferior  or  morally  suspect.  The  democratic  method  con- 
tains no  either-ors,  no  absolute  rights  and  wrongs. 

The  believer  in  democracy  proceeds  as  the  scientist 
does:  he  invents  instruments  for  determining  the  direc- 
tion in  which  he  wishes  to  move,  instruments  perhaps 
not  as  accurate  as  the  scientist's  but  with  the  same  end  in 
view.  If  he  desires  to  go  towards  democracy,  he  will  not 
assume  that  any  one  figure  on  his  meter  is  an  absolute 
point  to  be  sought;  he  will  know  that  93  degrees  on  a 
thermometer  is  important  because  it  is  lower  than  94  and 
higher  than  92.  But  the  moment  he  attaches  absolute  sig- 
nificance to  92  his  willingness  to  experiment  will  dwin- 
dle, his  orientational  field  will  shrink,  and  finally  he  will 
become  the  victim  of  man's  most  sickening  fallacy — the 
assumption  that  any  one  individual's  sense  of  Tightness 
is  so  absolute  that  he  is  justified  in  "liquidating"  all  who 
disagree.  The  educator  in  a  professedly  democratic  soci- 
ety should  not  be  stymied  by  the  economic  problem.  If 
he  wants  democracy  and  if  he  believes  that  personality 
can  grow  only  under  democratic  conditions,  then  he 
will  also  want  a  democratic  solution  for  the  economic 
dilemma.  This  gives  him  his  sense  of  direction.  He  now 
knows  that  only  those  proposals  for  economic  reform 
which  promise  a  wider  distribution  of  wealth  and  a  fuller 
participation  of  citizens  in  economic  judgments  need  to 
be  examined,  since  only  proposals  of  this  variety  conform 
to  democratic  conceptions  of  human  needs. 

It  should  be  inserted  that  there  are,  patently,  other 
solutions  for  the  economic  problem  and  some  of  these 
may  be  more  effective  and  certainly  more  simple  of 
achievement  than  the  democratic  way.  But  those  who 
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advocate  these  other  ways  should  not  pretend  to  believe 
in  democracy,  nor  should  they  utilize  democratic  doctrine 
as  an  orientational  point  of  reference. 

Those  Americans  who  have  little  or  no  stake  in  own- 
ership of  property  are  now  striving  by  various  collective 
means  to  secure  a  larger  share  of  the  national  income. 
They  are  employing  a  characteristically  democratic  in- 
strument for  this  purpose,  namely,  trade  unionism.  There 
are,  of  course,  other  tools  available  for  this  purpose  but 
these  other  methods  can  be  inaugurated  at  present  only 
by  means  of  revolution.  Hence,  it  is  not  difficult  for  the 
adherent  of  democracy  to  make  his  choice,  to  determine 
the  direction  in  which  he  wishes  to  move:  he  is  auto- 
matically in  favor  of  the  peaceful  way  offered  by  trade 
union  principles. 

One  additional  illustration  from  the  economic  sphere 
should  suffice  to  make  my  position  quite  clear.  No 
economic  system  will  ever  function  perfectly,  nor  even 
satisfactorily,  over  a  long  period  of  time.  When  its  faults 
accumulate  there  will  be  sudden  or  gradual  stoppages; 
the  various  parts  of  the  whole  will  fail  to  function  in 
integrated  fashion,  the  production  of  wealth  will  de- 
crease, and  workers  will  be  forced  out  of  employment. 
Those  who  believe  in  democracy  will  know  how  to  act 
under  these  circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  if  unem- 
ployment relief  becomes  a  necessity,  they  will  devise  meth- 
ods which  will  cause  the  least  loss  of  personal  dignity  to 
the  unemployed;  they  will  strive  to  keep  unemployed 
persons  at  work  on  projects  which  have  social  utility 
and  which  will  allow  the  workers  to  develop  skills.  In 
the  second  place,  they  will  formulate  a  wide  variety  of 
experiments  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  how  the  in- 
adequacies of  the  existing  system  may  be  overcome;  in 
other  words,  they  will  utilize  the  occasion  for  learning 
purposes. 

Schools  for  the  People 

ALL  THIS  IS  TO  BE  UNDERSTOOD  AS  APPLYING  TO  GENERAL  EDU- 

cation  and  not  to  the  sum  total  of  the  enterprises  com- 
monly called  educational.  In  a  democracy,  which  is  a 
form  of  striving  toward  an  ideal,  there  will  always  be  a 
wide  variety  of  educational  agencies.  It  would  be  strange 
if  the  case  were  otherwise,  for  in  one  sense  democracy 
and  education  are  convergent  ideals.  I  have  stated  that 
the  supreme  goal  of  general  education  is  the  harmonious 
arid  progressive  development  of  the  individual,  and  I 
have  added  that  this  goal  implies  on  the  part  of  the  edu- 
cator a  lively  and  persistent  taking  into  account  of  every- 
thing which  conditions  the  individual's  growth,  particu- 
larly his  social  and  physical  environments.  This  is  the 
type  of  education  which  should  take  place  in  the  schools 
of  the  people,  schools  supported  by  their  labor  and  de- 
signed to  meet  their  needs.  Education  of  this  variety  is, 
by  definition,  democratic. 

But  a  democratic  society  is  never  exclusive.  It  will  tol- 
erate and  even  invite  variations.  Resting  as  it  must  upon 
the  solid  rock  of  freedom,  a  democracy  will  go  so  far  as 
to  allow  private  educational  institutions  to  function  on 
behalf  of  anti-democratic  goals.  A  democracy  will  be  pre- 
pared, using  Thomas  Jefferson's  language,  "to  tolerate 
any  error  so  long  as  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it." 
Hence  in  a  democracy  will  be  found  schools  with  the  sin- 
gle purpose  of  equipping  their  students  for  vocational 
and  professional  competence,  schools  designed  to  indoc- 
trinate or  propagandize  their  pupils  with  preconceived  and 
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untested  ideas  and  values,  and  schools  which  aim  no  high- 
er than  to  furnish  students  with  the  elementary  tools  of 
traditional  subject  matter.  This  mixture  of  educational  en- 
deavor will  not  endanger  democratic  societies  so  long  as 
the  responsible  educators  keep  their  minds  focused  upon 
the  main  desideratum,  which  is  human  personality.  Here 


they  will  be  in  good  company,  for  have  not  all  the  great 
educators  including  Socrates,  Herbart,  Arnold  of  Rugby, 
Mark  Hopkins,  Froebel,  Alcott,  and  Dewey  begun  and 
ended  with  this  consideration?  And  has  not  education  al- 
ways lost  its  way  when  seduced  through  acceptance  of  ex- 
ternal goals? 


Some  Educators  Define  Their  Goals 


...  to  develop  ...  to  equip  .  .  . 

GENERAL:  TO  GIVE  THE  INHERITED  POWERS  OF  MIND  AND  TEM- 
perament  the  chance  to  develop  so  that  they  will  help  rather 
than  hinder  the  life  of  the  individual  in  his  society. 

SPECIFIC:  to  arouse  interest  in  and  understanding  of  the  fac- 
tual world,  including  the  student  himself;  to  arouse  interest 
in  and  understanding  of  the  potential  world,  including  the 
student  himself;  to  equip  the  student  with  the  tools  of  com- 
munication, exploration  and  invention;  to  develop  habits  of 
thinking,  working,  and  playing  together;  to  develop  appre- 
ciation of  beauty  and  sensitivity  to  suffering;  to  develop 
habits  of  initiative  and  self-help;  to  awaken  a  thinking  con- 
sideration of  conflicting  points  of  view;  to  develop  a  habit  of 
suspending  judgment  until  the  facts  are  in. 

H.    A.    Overstreet 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  College  of  the  City  of  New  Yor/( 

.  .  .  self-sustaining  persons  .  .  . 

OUR   FOUNDERS    BELIEVED   THAT   SELF-RESPECTING,   SELF-SUPPORT  - 

ing,  independent,  educated  citizens  with  well  established  local 
responsibilities  for  government  could  be  united  together  into 
an  effective  national  organization.  We  want  self-sustaining 
persons  who  with  maturity  will  become  responsible  for  the 
building  up  of  families,  who  will  add  to  the  accumulated 
material  and  cultural  wealth  which  has  been  stored  up  by 
labor  and  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  endeavors  of  our  citi- 
zens and  which  becomes  a  possession  of  the  nation.  This  is 
what  we  are  driving  at  in  education  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  individual  and  of  our  democracy. 
President,  Stanford  University  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur 

.  .  .  individual  mind  and  character  .  .  . 

IN  VIEW  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  BELIEF  IN  THE  WORTH  AND  POTEN- 

tialities  of  the  individual,  it  seems  to  me  that  education  in  a 
democracy  should  more  than  elsewhere  devote  itself  to  the 
development  of  the  individual  mind  and  character,  with  es- 
pecial reference  to  the  positive  and  creative  qualities.  Under 
present  conditions — and  perhaps  for  as  long  a  time  as  we 
can  foresee — the  individual  also  needs  certain  means  of  de- 
fense. He  needs  to  be  taught  to  analyze  statements,  to  be 
skeptical  of  authority  which  will  not  reveal  the  bases  of  its 
pronouncements,  and  to  be  able  to  recognize  reliable  sources 
of  fact. 
President,  Radcliffe  College  Ada  L.  Comstock 

.  .  .  individual  responsibility  .  .  . 

IF  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE — YOUTH  AND  ADULTS — ARE  TO  UN- 
derstand  and  appreciate  democracy  and  be  able  to  participate 
effectively  in  its  functioning,  education  must  recognize  the 
following  goals:  the  attainment  of  educational  opportunity 
for  all;  continuous  education  on  the  part  of  all  people;  an 
appreciation  of  the  democratic  values  involved  in  the  civil 
liberties;  a  recognition  of  the  futility  of  war  as  a  method  of 
settling  disputes  within  a  nation  and  among  nations;  a  recog- 
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nition  of  the  value  of  facts  and  the  habit  of  facing  them  real- 
istically; the  necessity  for  practice  in  using  the  democratic 
procedure,  in  educational  institutions  as  well  as  in  public 
life;  complete  observance  of  all  the  principles  of  civil  liberty 
when  conflicts  of  opinion  occur.  Finally,  democracy  postulates 
individual  responsibility.  Education  must  prepare  individuals 
to  accept  that  responsibility  willingly,  and  must  see  that  the 
average  citizen  has  the  knowledge  and  ability  necessary  to 
acquire  information  and  to  act  on  it  in  a  realistic  and  un- 
prejudiced manner. 
Minnesota  State  Commissioner  of  Education  John  Rockwell 

...  a  habit  of  tolerance  .  .  . 

THE    CITIZEN    OUGHT    TO    KNOW    SOMETHING    OF    THE    NATIONAL 

life  and  the  part  he  could  play  in  it.  He  should  have  an 
understanding  of  cultural  background  and  racial  heritages, 
of  government  and  the  social  order.  In  school  and  in  college 
he  should  become  acquainted  with  the  procedures  and  atti- 
tudes of  democratic  usage.  Along  with  this  there  is  the  need 
to  establish  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  student  a  habit  of 
tolerance  and  consideration  for  others.  The  maintenance  of 
health  is  another  goal.  In  pursuing  his  studies,  the  student 
should  develop  skills  in  the  use  of  books,  libraries,  and  labo- 
ratories. 
President,  University  of  Kentucky  Frank  L.  McVey 

.  .  .  every  child  .  .  . 

1.  To  DEVELOP  IN  EVERY  CHILD  PHYSICA1    AND  EMOTIONAL  WELI/J 

being. 

2.  To  guide  every  child  to  a  personally  and  socially  satisfyir 
fulfillment  of  his  own  individual  development  pattern. 

3.  To  help  every  child  to  acquire  adequate  mastery  of 
means  of  social  intercourse,  means  which  include  the 
tional  parts  of  the  three  R's,  and  the  most  commonly 
knowledge  and  concepts  of  our  culture. 

4.  To  give  to  every  child  a  realization  that  his  well-bein 
is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  well-being  of  his  commu 
nity,  his  state,  his  nation,  and  of  humanity  the  world  over. 

Carleton  W.  Washbu 
Superintendent  of  Schools,   Winnetka,  III. 

.  .  .  making  democracy  work  .  .  . 

IT    IS    OF    COURSE    MUCH    EASIER    TO    DEFINE    THE    OBJECTIVES 

education  in  a  totalitarian  state  than  in  a  democracy  whi 
gives  full  rein  to  individuality.  A  synthesis  at  a  higher  levi 
is  required  for  democracy. 

In  my  judgment  the  ideal  of  a  liberal  arts  education  as 
envisaged  by  the  founders  of  the  Colonial  colleges  is  valir1 
today:  the  release  of  the  full  powers  of  the  individual  L 
acquaintance  with  the  three  great  divisions  of  human  e* 
perience,  the  humanities,  the  social  sciences,  and  the  natural 
sciences,  so  that  the  individual  may  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
problems  of  the  day  the  techniques  and  knowledge  of  these 
fields  of  learning. 
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The  liberal  arts  education  has  suffered  because  the  object- 
e  as  usually  expressed  has  been  too  vague  and  pedantic  to 
can  much  in  practice.  The  teaching  of  the  subjects,  which 

reality  bear  directly  upon  life,  therefore  tends  to  become 
ademic  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word.  I  propose  that  the 
ijective  of  the  liberal  arts  education  be  sharpened  and  tied 
ore  directly  to  life  by  defining  it  in  more  concrete  terms 
an  is  usual. 

This  goal  I  suggest  be  preparation  for  making  democracy 
ork,  democracy  to  be  defined  in  its  widest  sense.  This  defini- 
)n  would  not  exclude  any  of  the  major  fields  now  em- 
>died  in  the  curriculum.  It  would  give  direction  to  instruc- 
m  and  study,  and  would  greatly  increase  the  effectiveness 

education   by  compelling  more  attention  to  using  one's 
lucation  in  solving  the  problems  of  life. 
•esident,  Princeton  University  Harold  W.  Dodds 

.  .  intelligent  participation  .  .  . 

EMOCRACY    IS    FOUNDED    UPON    THE    ASSUMPTION    THAT    THERE 

e  certain  values  in  life  that  are  inherent  in  life  itself.  The 
larter  of  our  Democracy  asserts  that  these  values  are  three 
number:  life  itself,  liberty  to  live  that  life  according  to 
Le's  own  judgment,  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  one's  own 
sor.  Since  the  individual  is  also  a  member  of  a  social  order, 
nflicts  in  interpreting  these  values  necessarily  arise.  The 
!nction  of  government  such  as  ours  is  therefore  to  secure 
•>tice  for  each  individual.  In  educating  boys  and  girls  for 
lelligent  participation  in  the  democratic  order,  it  is  essen- 
;il  that  they  be  given  an  understanding  of  these  principles 
imselves,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  that  bears  most  clearly 
>  those  principles. 

James  Madison  Wood 
V°sident,  Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Mo. 

>1  .  the  right  method  .  .  . 

IE  GOAL  OF  AMERICAN  EDUCATION,  IT  SEEMS  TO  ME,  HAS  BEEN 
(host  exclusively  the  enlargement  of  vocational  content  at 
:h  trade  school  as  well  as  at  the  professional  level.  In  bring- 
ill  about  a  better  balance,  the  pendulum  must  not  be  allowed 
fltwing  to  the  other  extreme. 

[The  solution  lies  in  more  emphasis  on  method  rather  than 
}fsubject  matter.  The  right  method  is  the  scientific  method 
•eh,  if  coupled  with  sensitivity  to  human  values  of  freedom 

B  individuality,  will  save  our  civilization  from  irresponsi- 
)t technologists  who  lend  themselves  too  readily  to  exploita- 

E  and  dictation.  Scientific  humanism,  as  this  doctrine  has 
:*ie  to  be  known,  is  an  unfailing  resource  of  the  democratic 

mector,  Cooper  Union  Edwin  S.  Burdell 

•  ..  understanding,  appreciation,  knowledge,  ideals  .  .  . 

•CATION    IN    OUR    DEMOCRACY    SHOULD    SEEK    TO    DEVELOP    UN- 

(•itanding,  appreciation,  knowledge,  and  ideals. 

I  Education  should  give  pupils  an  understanding  of  the 
wind  in  which  they  live;  their  relations  to  other  people; 
•ocracy  both  as  a  theory  of  government  and  a  way  of 

L  Education  should  encourage  appreciation  of  the  mean- 

iqfeof  liberty  and  its  proper  exercise;  the  feelings  and  rights 

!    hers;  cooperation  with  others  as  essential  to  the  advance- 

ofct  of  the  general  welfare;  the  consent  of  the  governed  as 

a-fbsis  for  the  acts  of  government. 

-  Education  should  provide  knowledge  of  the  events  and 
moements  in  history;  the  problems  of  today;  the  essential 
fac  on  which  the  solution  of  these  problems  will  ultimately 
resl 

4  Education  should  help  pupils  to  set  up  worthy  ideals;  a 
socty  in  which  none  shall  be  so  rich  or  so  poor  as  to  be 
iboe  or  below  a  reasonable  standard  of  comfort  and  culture; 
J  p  itical  slate  of  mind  in  which  all  voters  and  social  groups 


seek  the  general  welfare  rather  than  selfish  advancement;  a 
situation  in  which  every  person  with  sufficient  training  and 
experience  desires  to  support  himself  and  those  dependent 
upon  him  and  is  able  to  find  opportunity  to  do  so;  a  world 
in  which  disagreements  between  nations  are  settled  by  con- 
ference and  agreement  rather  than  by  bluster  and  war. 

Ben  G.  Graham 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

.  .  .  along  class  lines  .  .  . 

Is  AMERICA  DEVELOPING  A  SOCIAL  CLASS  SYSTEM  WHICH  RESTRICTS 
and  narrows  social  interaction  and  prevents  the  fullest  inter- 
communication of  citizens?  If  so,  is  this  not  inconsistent  with 
the  ideals  of  social  democracy?  Can  education  do  anything 
about  it?  To  what  extent  are  children  being  educated  by 
their  parents  and  even  by  their  teachers  along  class  lines? 
Are  the  social  patterns  set  in  "snob  schools"  and  "charm 
schools"  being  imitated  by  the  highschools?  Is  it  one  of  the 
fundamental  motivations  for  education  to  rise  in  the  social 
class  hierarchy?  These  questions  indicate  roughly  one  line  of 
thinking  which  I  am  sure  is  quite  relevant  to  this  purpose. 

Mark  A.  May 
Institute  of  Human  Relations,  Yale  University 

...  to  make  free  men  .  .  . 

WE  LIBERALS  HAVE  ERRED,  I  SUSPECT,  THROUGH  ASKING  TOO  LIT- 

tle.  We  have  asked  what  animals  and  small  children  want, 
but  not  what  free  men  and  women  require.  We  have  not  de- 
manded, as  our  ancestors  did,  both  for  themselves  and  their 
children,  a  mind  free  from  ignorance,  an  awakened  imagi- 
nation, and  a  disciplined  reason,  without  which  we  cannot 
effectually  use  our  other  freedoms  or  even  preserve  them. 

Fortunately,  there  are  books  that  record  for  us  the  delib- 
erations of  men  who  outgrew  childhood,  who  knew  how  to 
weigh,  to  balance  choices,  to  decide.  These  books  are  models 
of  analysis,  in  which  issues  are  clarified  so  that  real  choices, 
deliberate  choices,  can  be  made. 

And  there  are  laboratory  instruments  which  teach  us  to 
measure,  to  compare,  to  discriminate,  to  combine,  to  under- 
stand. The  intellectual  arts  that  liberate  the  mind  liberalized 
and  humanized  our  fathers,  and  their  fathers  before  them. 
They  can  make  free  men  out  of  our  children,  teach  them  to 
live  in  a  liberal  democracy,  and  to  make  real  choices  after 
due  deliberation. 
St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md.  Stringfellow  Barr 

.  .  .  civic  responsibility  .  .  . 

EDUCATIONAL  OBJECTIVES  MAY  FALL  INTO  FOUR  GREAT  GROUPS: 
the  objectives  of  self-realization;  the  objectives  of  human  rela- 
tionship; the  objectives  of  economic  efficiency;  the  objectives 
of  civic  responsibility.  .  .  .  The  school  is  only  one  of  the 
many  educational  influences  in  these  various  fields  of  human 
life.  Its  responsibility  extends  to  all  of  these  areas,  but  in  some 
areas  the  weight  of  education  rests  on  the  school  more  exclu- 
sively than  in  others.  The  role  of  the  school  is  especially 
definite  in  preparing  for  civic  responsibility.  It  must  concern 
itself  with  loyalty  to  society  as  a  whole  rather  than  to  the 
political  manifestations  of  society  as  revealed  in  any  single 
institution.  Vested  control  of  this  function  by  the  political 
State  leads  to  dictatorship.  The  field  of  human  relationship  is 
shared  by  the  school,  the  home,  and  the  rest  of  the  environ- 
ment. Education  in  the  field  of  self-realization  or  personal 
development  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  a  duty  of  the 
schools  although  much  of  this  responsibility  necessarily  in- 
heres in  the  home  and  the  church.  Under  modern  economic 
and  industrial  conditions,  preparation  for  economic  efficiency 
is  largely  a  function  of  the  school. — From  "The  Purposes  of 
Education  in  American  Democracy,"  prepared  by  the  Edu- 
cational Policies  Commission.  Suggested  by 

John  W.  Studebaker 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
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Dur  Jobless  Youth:  a  Warning 


by  JOHN  CHAMBERLAIN 

We  have  seen  in  our  time  the  revolution  of  dispossessed  youth 
in  Europe,  where  anything  seemed  better  —  to  live,  and  march, 
and  die  for  —  than  existence  without  meaning.  Can  we  give  our 
young  people  a  real  stake  in  life  before  it  is  too  late?  This  grave 
question  is  put  to  educators,  and  all  responsible  leaders  in  Amer- 
ican life,  by  one  of  our  best  informed  and  most  sympathetic 
younger  writers. 


HAVE  A  FRIEND,  LET  US  SAY  HIS  NAME  IS  JoE  CAIRNS,  WHO 

>ed  to  work  in  an  office  down  the  corridor  from  me. 
wo  years  ago  Joe  was  an  office  boy,  a  bright  one  who 
id   hopes  of   writing.   He   had   been,  at   an   incredibly 
juthful  age,  both  an  organizer  for  the  CIO  in  eastern 
ennsylvania  and  a  communist,  and  as  an  office  boy  he 
ok  a  deeply  earnest  interest  in  the  local  chapter  of  the 
merican  Newspaper  Guild.  Joe  regarded  me  as  a  be- 
ighted  liberal,  a  person  with — maybe — a  good  heart  but 
•ith  just  a  little  too  much  income  to  stay  put  on  the 
idical  side  of  the  fence.  I  used  to  have  fun  arguing  with 
>e.  You  could  actually  get  him  on  the  subject  of  his 
alitical  affiliation,  for  he  was  quite  willing  to  admit  that 
>mmunists  in  Russia  had  scant  regard  for  civil  liberties, 
>r  political  democracy,  or  for  the  legal  traditions  of  those 
ountries  which  Professor  George  Catlin  has  lumped  to- 
cther  under  the  larger  heading  of  "Anglo-Saxony."  But 
;t  always   returned  stubbornly   to   the  same  point.  "A 
*ung  fellow's  got  to  believe  that  his  life  is  coming  to 
>mething,"   he   used   to  say.  "This  economic   system  is 
ever  going  to  spread  out  enough  to  take  us  all  in.  You 
berals,  the  New  Deal  and  all  that,  can  give  us  some- 
ijing.  But  only  enough  to  make  us  ask  for  more.  If  we 
Jcceed   in  getting  a  living  wage  by   reformist  political 
leasures,  why  should  we  be  content  to  stop  there?" 
Thus  argued  Joe  Cairns  for  a  few  months  after  he  had 
icased  to  be  an  office  boy.  He  was  despairful  at  the  time 
ever  making  the  grade  as  a  magazine  writer,  although 
education  had  been  sufficient  to  arouse  his  sustained 
•iosity  about  a  great  number  of  things.  But  slowly  the 
>pair  ebbed.  Joe's  new-found  confidence  did  not  alter 
beliefs,  but  you  could  sense   change  of  emphasis  in  his 
ly  living.  "You  know,"  he  said  one  day,  "I've  never 
own  a  big  personality  on  the  communist  Left.  They're 
too  wrapped  up  in  the  class  war;  they  haven't  time  to 
come  broad  human  beings."  Joe  had  left  the  Communist 
rty;  its  demands  on  time  and  energy  were  getting  in  the 
y  of  both  education  and  vocation.  But  he  still  retained 
his  old  interest  in  the  Newspaper  Guild. 
The  story  of  Joe  Cairns  is  not  offered  as  typical  of  mod- 
:  out-of-school  youth;  indeed,  Joe  is  about  as  a-typical 
he  could  be.  To  begin  with,  he  is  an  intellectual  and 
New  Yorker,  which  puts'  him  in  a  very  small  minority 
once.  Second,  he  has  been  a  communist.  But  Joe's  story 
instructive,  for  it  dramatizes  the  difficulty  of  pinning 
uth  down.  Had  a  sample  test  interviewer  caught  Joe 
a   truthful   mood  two  years  ago  he  would  have  put 

One  of  democracy's  stop-gap  answers  to  jobless 
young  men   is  the   CCC 


him  down  as  a  radical  anti-democrat  who  subscribed  to 
all  the  rigmarole  about  "boring  from  within."  Had  he 
caught  Joe  last  spring  he  would  have  discovered  a  per- 
son whose  beliefs  were  in  a  state  of  flux.  And  two  years 
from  now — just  where  will  Joe  be  then?  It  all  depends  on 
how  things  break  for  Joe  in  his  chosen  vocation. 

Since  Joe  became  a  communist  at  a  tender  age,  we  can 
assume  that  he  was  badly  educated  in  the  values  of  democ- 
racy. But  his  story  illustrates  the  weaknesses  of  the  theory 
that  correct  education  is  what  is  necessary  to  bind  youth 
firmly  to  the  democratic  scheme  of  things.  If  Joe  gets  the 
breaks,  if  the  economic  system  expands  in  the  future  to  give 
him  pride  of  place,  his  youthful  communism  will  prob- 
ably be  forgotten  in  spite  of  his  education.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  economic  system  continues  to  contract,  Joe 
will  probably  go  back  to  his  communism — or  to  some  more 
inchoate  form  of  anti-democratic  radicalism.  But  the  point 
to  be  made  here  is  that  other  young  people  who  have  had 
democratic  values  drilled  into  them  from  birth  will  be 


The  NYA  has  enabled  many  young  people  to  earn  enough  to  stay  in  school 


with  Joe,  too.  Education  is  a  weak  bulwark  for  democ- 
racy if  democracy  can't  deliver  the  goods  in  the  form  of 
jobs,  a  future,  or  just  plain  hope. 

The  other  evening  I  heard  Phil  La  Follette,  former 
governor  of  Wisconsin,  say  that  a  definite  fault-line  of 
character  divides  youth  from  age  in  the  United  States. 
Phil  implied  that  our  out-of-school  youth  is  unstable,  apa- 
thetic (but  maybe  preparing  to  move  in  a  hurry),  and 
unable  to  derive  much  comfort  from  slow  parliamentary 
attempts  at  meliorism.  Sidney  Hillman  made  light  of 
Phil's  fears  that  a  psychic  "explosion,"  a  crise  des  nerfs,  is 
necessarily  coming  to  America  sometime  in  the  Forties, 
but  Sidney  Hillman  was  obviously  thinking  in  terms  of 
mature  clothing  workers,  all  of  whom  have  certain  skills 
— or  at  least  a  pattern  of  remembered  daily  activity  upon 
which  to  build  a  political  program.  Phil's  rebuttal  was 
this:  given  five  more  years  of  a  contracting  or  even  a 
static  capitalism,  then  young  people  who  have  no  pat- 
tern of  remembered  activity  will  simply  stampede.  They 
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won't  go  radical  in  a  way  to  please  social- 
ists or  neo-socialists;  for  they  will  lack 
the  trade  union  discipline  that  is  needed 
for  old-line  socialist  or  reformist  political 
activity.  Phil  La  Follette  is  obviously 
right  when  he  says  that  a  trapped  gen- 
eration will  "explode."  And  the  expb 
sion  will  come,  as  it  came  in  Italy  and 
Germany,  regardless  of  education.  (Nott 
to  readers:  for  "explosion"  read  fascist! 
if  you  like.) 

But  suppose  our  economic  systea 
rocks  along,  with  production  picking  up 
In  that  case,  out-of-school  youth  doe 
offer  a  real  current  challenge  to  eduoj 
tors.  There  must  be  educational  oppof 
tunities  to  take  up  the  slack  of  a  tempo 
rary  period  of  unemployment;  thea 
must  be  education  in  vocational  skills 
Above  all,  there  must  be  education  ft 
sharpen  youth's  faculty  to  see  a  job  where  no  job  has  eve 
existed  before.  Such  education  does  not  necessarily  mea 
putting  youth  back  into  highschool  or  college.  But  it  doe 
involve  the  creation  or  expansion  of  night  schools,  voca 
tional  schools,  and  alert  vocational  guidance.  And  dea< 
end  jobs  must  be  accompanied  with  training  on  the  siA 
for  other  jobs. 

What  Youth  Is  Doing 

No  CENSUS  HAS  BEEN  TAKEN  SINCE  1930.  BuT  IT  IS  A  REASON 

able  guess  that  there  are  20,500,000  young  people  in  d 
United  States  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty 
four.  Of  these,  some  ten  million  are  in  school.  Of  the  U 
million  plus  that  have  quit  school,  mostly  for  economii 
reasons,  some  seven  million  have  either  full  time  or  par 
time  jobs  (with  a  majority  working  full  time),  and  son* 
three  million  are  just  hanging  around.  The  unemploy 
ment  among  out-of-school  youth  may  be  figured  thus  t 
be  around  40  percent  (including  the  time  spent  on  t) 
sidelines  by  those  with  only  partial  employment).  Alii 
which  means,  of  course,  that  out-of-school  youth  has  tl 
highest  unemployment  of  any  age  level  in  the  country. 
To  know  whether  the  schools  have  done  their  part  i 
preparing  young  people  to  make  the  best  of  a  period  t 
offers  only  partial  employment  to  some  and  mere  hop 
for  employment  to  a  good  many  more,  we  must  someho 
get  inside  the  collective  mind  of  a  whole  generation.  I 
a  word  of  caution  is  in  order  before  we  go  explonnj 
Since    youth    is   evanescent,    since    its    problems   becomi 
merged  with  the  adult  problems  of  a  whole  economy, 
whole  civilization,  in  pretty  short  order,  the  achievema 
of  getting  inside  the  collective  mind  of  a  generation  rr 
not  be  worth  very  much  three  years  hence.  Back  in  li 
for  example,  we  had  a  boy  and  girl  tramp  problem,  w 
thousands  of  kids  in  their  late  'teens  and  early  twentie 
taking  to  the  road  and  the  hobo  jungle.  Had  a  samp!' 
test  been  taken  at  the  time,    we  might  have  predicted  tl 
worst  for  our  young  people:  with  one  in  twenty  grown 
up  entirely  outside  the  social  system  (as  some  of  the  moi 
inflamed  guesses  had  it),  the  .dice  certainly  seemed  load< 
against  our  traditional  democracy  of  opportunity.  ( 
would  have  been  quite  justified  on  the  basis  of  a  1! 
sample  test  in  shaking  one's  head  over  the  failure  c 
social  system  that  could  not  keep  young  people  in  schoo 
or  even  off  the  brake  beams  of  the  through  freights. 

SURVEY  GRAPHI 


Yet  the  period  of  the  "wild  children"  lasted  only  for  a 
jbrief  moment.  Things  are  better  now  than  they  were  in 
3,  even  for  young  people.  As  we  shall  see,  the  CCC  and 
the  National  Youth  Administration  have  thrown  life-lines 
to  the  most  desperate  cases.  And  what  with  FERA  and 
|WPA  and  AAA  and  Social  Security,  homes  have  ceased 
fco  break  up.  "We  have  bought  ourselves  time  to  think," 
haid  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  That  goes  for  youth,  too. 

A  Sample  of  American   Youth 

'VVHAT,     THEN,     IS     YOUTH     THINKING?      WHEN     I     SEE     AN 

pghteen-year-old  listening  hour  after  hour  as  the  radio 
rentertainment"  drools  on,  or  when  I  watch  Bobby  Riggs 
playing  one  of  his  typically  lackadaisical  tennis  matches. 
I  doubt  that  youth  is  thinking  at  all.  But  this  is  obviously 
the  prejudice  of  an  old  gaffer  in  his  thirties;  after  all,  Bob- 
j;y  Riggs  does  manage  to  win  important  tournaments 
Ijgainst  smart  players.  Back  in  1936  and  1937  the  Ameri- 
ian  Youth  Commission  of  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
lation  interviewed  some  13,500  young  people  between  the 
jges  of  sixteen  and  twenty-four  in  the  state  of  Maryland. 

Vhat  emerges  from  the  report  of  the  commission,  "Youth 
rell  Their  Story,"  is  a  picture  of  a  generation  whose  group 
Jersonality  is  somewhat  recessive  and  apathetic.  But,  un- 
derneath the  protective  coloration  of  diffidence,  the  youth 
f.  the  Maryland  sample  have  ideas  that  are  just  as  well 
jefined  as  Riggs'  tennis  game.*  Two  out  of  three  are  con- 
(rnced  that  wages  are  generally  too  low,  which  would 
fern  to  indicate  that  the  underconsumption  theory  of  a 
Altering  capitalism  (the  theory  that  has  been  most  assidu- 
osly  popularized  by  the  New  Deal)  has  sunk  in.  The 
luth  that  is  least  inclined  to  regard  general  wages  as 
•D  low  are  the  farm  boys,  but  these,  nevertheless,  are  the 
lost  inclined  to  consider  their  own  wages  too  low.  Again, 
•is  would  seem  to  argue  a  high  degree  of  receptivity  to 
k  principle  of  parity  of  purchasing  power  for  agricul- 
Ire.  Twenty  years  ago  individual  youths  might  have 
gjmbled  about  their  own  particular  rewards,  but  would 
fcy  have  complained  about  wage  scales  as  a  whole  ?  One 
Binders. 

|But  how  are  wages  to  be  raised  from  the  farm  boy's 
fcdian  weekly  average  of  $8.44  and  the  city  boy's  average 
•$13.82?  Again,  youth's  answer  here  is  more  or  less  the 
fcwer  of  the  New  Deal:  40  percent  believe  in  govern- 
|nt  regulation  of  wages  (and  a  surprising  number  of 
Ang  people  approved  of  the  NRA),  while  22 
ifcent  think  labor  unions  could  turn  the  trick, 
tjly  10  percent  believe  in  "individual  effort,"  and 
were  4  percent  is  for  a  "new  economic  system." 
Smuch  for  the  extremes  of  rugged  individualism 

n  communism. 

h  would  be  easy  to  argue  from  these  figures 

fc  a  fair  majority  of  young  people  are  for  the 
ihocratic  "social  service"  state.  Well,  they  are 
—id  they  aren't.  They  share  the  fundamental 
nuerican  distrust  of  "isms,"  but  they  believe 
pernment  should,  in  Leon  Henderson's  words, 
d  what  it  takes."  On  the  other  hand,  they  tend 
sne  cynical  about  the  suffrage.  Fifty-five  per- 
*t  consider  that  candidates  are  elected  to  office 
01  reasons  of  "political  pull,"  or  "money,  graft 
di<  bribery."  Seventeen  percent  answered:  "Po- 

»c  the  sake  of  brevity  I  will  use  the  present  tense  in  dis- 
*ag  the  Maryland  sample  [See  "Youth  Goes  Round  and 
B  19381  Berkley  Bruere  in  Surrey  Graphic, 


j  • 
Vocational   training  in  the  CCC  sometimes  leads  to  jobs 

litical  machine."  Only  5  percent  believe  that  "personality" 
can  elect  a  candidate  to  public  office. 

Is  it  paradoxical  that  this  youth  that  is  cynical  about 
democratic  processes  can  also  believe  in  government  regu- 
lation of  wages  and  hours,  central  administration  of  relief 
(90  percent  regard  relief  as  a  valid  concern  of  Washing- 
ton), and  government  regulation  of  child  labor?  Perhaps 
it  is.  Or  perhaps  it  merely  proves  that  American  youth  is 
pragmatic,  willing  to  let  the  "crooked"  politicians  vote 
(under  penalty  of  removal  from  office)  for  legislation  that 
will  benefit  the  masses.  After  all,  one  can  regard  one's 
ward  boss  as  a  double-dyed  rascal,  and  one's  Senator  as 
a  fathead  and  still  prefer  them  to  the  self-chosen  "elite" 
of  a  dictatorship. 

"Give  Us  Security" 

ON  THE  BASIS  OF  THE  MARYLAND  SAMPLE  TEST,  YOUTH  ITSELF 

considers  economics  to  be  the  essence  of  the  "youth  prob- 
lem." Two  thirds  of  the  sample  voted  "economic  security" 
as  "youth's  own  problem,"  and  almost  60  percent  think 
"economic  security"  is  synonymous  with  the  "youth  prob- 
lem in  general."  "Education,  vocational  choice"  trails  far 
behind  as  a  chosen  category;  only  13  percent  voted  for 
this  as  "youth's  own  problem."  In  other  words:  "Give  us 
jobs,  and  we'll  let  the  education  follow  in  due  course." 
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And,  in  the  CCC,  the  job  itself  often  is  an  education 
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How  representative  is  the  Maryland  sample?  The  state 
itself  offers  a  pretty  good  cross-section  of  American  con- 
ditions as  a  whole:  its  westernmost  tip  is  hill  country; 
its  northern  and  central  counties  consist  largely  of  slightly 
rolling  farm  lands,  like  those  of  southeastern  Pennsylva- 
nia or  south  central  Ohio;  its  Calvert  County,  where  to- 
bacco is  raised,  has  a  distinct  southern  flavor  and  many 
Negroes ;  its  "eastern  shore"  gets  its  living  from  salt  water 
and  from  truck  farming;  its  city  of  Baltimore  is  both  a 
manufacturing  center  and  a  port;  and  its  Prince  George 
County  is  a  suburb  of  the  national  capital  at  Washington. 
In  all  these  regions  people  are  divided  pretty  much  as  else- 
where into  poor  and  well-to-do,  unprivileged  and  privi- 
leged, educationally  retarded  and  college  bred.  Possibly 
the  "old  American"  character  of  most  Maryland  regions 
gives  a  "100  percent  American"  touch  to  the  Maryland 
survey  that  would  not  be  found,  say,  in  an  equivalent 
sample  for  New  York  State  or  Massachusetts.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  the  Maryland  sample  percentages  con- 
form to  national  percentages;  and  we  can  take  the  word 
of  accredited  statisticians  that,  as  sample  tests  go,  the  Mary- 
land survey  is  entirely  trustworthy. 

THE  MARYLAND  SAMPLE  DOES  NOT  PROVE  THAT  OUR  "DEMOC- 
racy  of  opportunity"  is  functioning  for  youth;  children 
from  the  poorest  families  tend  to  get  the  worst  jobs  and, 
moreover,  they  tend  to  stay  in  the  worst  jobs.  Class  tends 
to  perpetuate  class,  an  American  reality  that  clashes  with 
traditional  American  theory.  And  the  least  privileged 
groups  tend  to  produce  the  most  children,  meaning  that 
there  are  more  and  more  of  a  given  helpless  class  to  be 
gripped  by  the  economic  vise.  To  break  this  vicious  circle 
of  economic  determinism,  the  American  Youth  Commis- 
sion advocates  "more  efficient  educational,  vocational  and 
recreational  programs  for  all  youth."  Certainly  youth 
itself,  on  the  basis  of  the  Maryland  sample,  is  not  overly 
enthusiastic  about  existing  educational,  vocational  and  rec- 
reational opportunities.  Young  people  who  manage  to  stay 
in  school  until  they  are  eighteen  do  discover  that  educa- 
tion helps  in  job-getting.  But  the  employment  and  the 
income  of  a  young  person's  father  profoundly  affect  the 
amount  of  schooling  that  a  given  youth  is  likely  to  receive. 
Here,  again,  we  find  the  vicious  circle  of  economic  de- 
terminism working.  The  selective  principle  behind  the 
recruiting  of  highschool  and  college  students  is  distinctly 
not  intellectual;  it  is  almost  entirely  economic.  As  for  vo- 
cational guidance  in  school,  it  proves  helpful  insofar  as 
there  is  any;  70  percent  of  the  young  people  who  have  re- 
ceived this  guidance  are  grateful  for  it.  But  in  most  schools 
there  is  no  attempt  at  vocational  guidance;  according  to 
the  Maryland  report,  "when  all  the  youth  including  those 
now  in  school  are  considered,  one  still  finds  that  only  six- 
teen out  of  every  hundred  have  received  what  they  con- 
sider helpful  vocational  guidance  from  their  schools." 
Looking  beyond  the  Maryland  sample,  we  discover  from 
the  studies  of  Carter  Goodrich  and  other  sources  that  vo- 
cational opportunities  appear  most  plentifully  where  they 
are  least  needed,  and  vice  versa.  The  Great  Plains  region, 
the  coal  plateaus  of  the  southern  Appalachians,  the  old 
Cotton  Belt,  all  have  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths — 
and  the  fewest  jobs,  the  poorest  schooling,  and  the  least 
adequate  vocational  guidance  in  the  country.  The  richest 
agricultural  regions  tend  to  have  the  best  agricultural 
schools;  in  marginal  farming  regions,  where  it  takes  a  skil- 
ful man  to  get  a  living  from  the  soil,  the  young  and  aspir- 


ing farmer  finds  the  most  difficulty  in  acquiring  skills, 
And  when  the  surplus  population  of  the  Ozark-Appala- 
chian  plateaus,  the  old  Cotton  Belt  and  the  Great  Plains 
region  is  drained  into  the  cities,  where  there  is  an  excess 
of  deaths  over  births,  it  finds  itself  at  a  disadvantage  in 
competing  with  urban  youth  that  knows  the  way  around. 

Ugly  Alternatives 

IN  CERTAIN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  YOUTH  HAS  SOLD  ITSELF 
into  state  slave-service  for  a  pittance.  As  Hans  Kohn  says, 
the  "great  personal  and  creative  appeal  of  autonomous 
freedom  and  human  comradeship  which  distinguished 
.  .  .  the  pre-war  period"  is  lost.  In  Russia,  five  million 
young  people  in  the  Komsomols  are  under  the  strict  milin 
tary  discipline  of  the  Communist  Party.  But  youth  musj 
eat,  and  if  democracy  can't  provide  jobs,  then  democratic 
youth  may  be  expected  to  go  the  way  of  German,  Italian 
and  Russian  youth. 

Democracy's  stop-gap  answer  to  the  challenge  of  un« 
employed  out-of-school  youth  has  been  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  and  the  National  Youth  Administration. 
Ever  since  1933,  the  CCC  has  been  taking  young  mea 
from  families  on  the  public  relief  rolls  and  placing  them 
— an  over-all  number  of  at  least  350,000  at  any  given  time 
since  1935 — in  forestry,  park,  and  soil  erosion  camps.  Thi 
CCC  is  voluntary,  but  a  candidate  must  enroll  for  a  minfc 
mum  service  of  six  months.  According  to  Howard  Oxley, 
50,000  illiterate  boys  learned  to  read  and  write  in  CCB 
camps  between  1933  and  1937.  Some  300,000  more  coi 
tinued  elementary  schooling,  200,000  studied  highschool 
subjects,  and   50,000  took  college  subjects.  Vocationally, 
the  CCC  is  limited;  but  it  has  turned  out  young  men  with 
a  useful  knowledge  of  soil  conservation,  road  building, 
forestry,  automobile  mechanics,  carpentry,  furniture-mak- 
ing, and  cooking.  Not  a  few  youthful  truck  drivers  in  pri- 
vate industry  owe  their  jobs  to  CCC  apprenticeship.  The 
National  Youth  Administration,  set  up  in  June  of  193 
has  not  had  the  funds  to  take  care  of  more  than  a 
fraction  of  the  young  people  who  are  unemployed  or 
able  to  afford  vocational  school  or  college.  But,  for  a 
hundred  thousand  boys  and  girls,  it  has  helped  to  prft 
vide  work  on  locally  sponsored  projects,  and  its  pay  checks 
have  enabled  a  number  of  young  people  to  continue  their 
education  on  at  least  a  part  time  basis.  Residence  projects, 
which  are  really  cooperative  schools,  have  resulted  in  a 
few  young  people  learning  how  to  become  farmers,  seaB 
stresses  and  stenographers. 

But  with  three  million  and  more  out-of-school  youth 
waiting  around  for  something  to  turn  up,  the  opportuni- 
ties for  temporary  employment  and  limited  vocational 
training  offered  by  CCC  and  NYA  are  obviously  not 
enough.  Our  mass  production  economic  system  demands 
higher  skills  from  fewer  people,  whereas  our  school 
system  has  been  giving  better  cultural  training  in  recent 
years  to  more  people.  This  results  in  a  scissors,  the  two 
blades  of  which  open  to  create  an  ever  kirger  area  of  dis- 
content in  between.  When  more  and  more  of  the  discon- 
tented find  themselves  with  time  on  their  hands  and  no 
way  to  pay  for  the  enjoyments  of  the  good  life  which 
school  has  led  them  to  demand,  we  are  likely  to  discover 
ourselves  with  an  ugly  and  morose  younger  population— 
a  population  widi  latent  potentialities  for  political  evil. 
Nothing  much  is  being  done  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
such  a  phenomenon;  and  our  do-nothingism  in  this 
spect  is  the  measure  of  our  democratic  failure. 
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Ihe  Nation's  Biggest  Business 


ONE 


OUT  OF  4 
PERSONS 
GOES  TO  DAY  SCHOOL 


EER  figures  have  their  own  drama,  and  the  amounts  spent, 
numbers  involved,  the  capital  investment  represented  by 
ierican  educational  effort  make  it  the  most  impressive 
along  on  this  continent.  Using  1935-6  statistics,  the  latest 
viable,  the  annual  cost  of  public  elementary  and  secondary 

union  (exclusive  of  capital  outlay  and  interest)  totals  $1,656,- 

"8'38.  This  is  an  increase  of  9.3  percent  over  1934-5,  a  drop 
ti).l  percent  under  the  peak  year  of  1930.  There  are  26,- 

798   pupils    enrolled    in    these    public    schools.     In   addition, 

«  are  2,638,775  pupils  in  private  and  parochial  schools, 
.1,227  regular  students  in  1628  colleges  and  universities.  The 
'[•school  population  of  30,214,100  means  that  one  American 

it  f  four  is  a  full  time  student  in  school  or  college. 

C  the  thirty  million  regular  students,  more  than  90  percent 
•Ji  public  institutions.  Of  the  2,638,775  attending  private 
istiitions,  2,387,748  are  in  the  7929  parochial  schools  of  the 
atlilic  Church. 

Te  public  elementary  and  highschools  have  870,963  teachers, 
neifth  of  them  men,  four  fifths  women.  To  these  must  be 
ddJ  54,531  administrative  officers,  supervisors  and  principals; 
'1,43  teachers  in  private  and  parochial  schools;  110,000  mem- 
•ersDf  college  faculties — a  total  of  1,126,987.  Clerical  workers 
nd:he  maintenance  force  for  buildings  and  grounds  are  not 
nclded  in  this  figure.  The  average  annual  salary  of  teachers, 
irinipals  and  supervisors  in  public  schools  is  $1283.  This 
iT«r?e  masks  a  wide  range — from  $504  in  Arkansas  to  $2414  in 
<Ie»York.  The  total  annual  salary  payment  to  elementary 


and  highschool  teachers,  administrators  and  supervisors  is 
$1,146,460,400. 

In  1936,  U.S.  Steel  had  222,372  employes;  General  Motors, 
230,572.  Thus  the  combined  forces  of  these  two  giant  cor- 
porations were  little  more  than  half  as  large  as  the  number  of 
public  grade  and  highschool  teachers.  Salaries  and  wages  paid 
out  by  General  Motors  in  1936  amounted  to  $384,153,022;  by 
U.S.  Steel,  to  $338,866,121 — a  combined  total  of  $723,019,143, 
compared  to  $1.1  billion  to  the  educators. 

In  numbers  and  cost,  education  tops  major  public  as  well 
as  private  undertakings.  For  example,  in  1935,  the  "grand 
total"  of  the  army  (regulars,  National  Guard  and  reserves)  was 
440,788 — about  a  third  of  the  teaching  personnel.  The  1936 
public  school  costs  of  $1.6  billion  far  exceed  the  year's  dis- 
bursements for  pensions,  $374,407,169;  as  well  as  the  total 
cost  of  the  navy  for  new  construction,  maintenance,  shore-station 
improvements,  marine  corps — $440,604,669.  They  top  the  total 
federal  income  tax  receipts,  individual  and  corporation,  which 
for  the  same  year  were  $1,099,230,382. 

The  most  significant  recent  change  in  American  education 
was  the  shift  in  the  number  of  schools  between  1934  and  1936, 
a  decrease  of  4000  elementary  schools,  an  increase  of  900  public 
highschools,  and  increases  of  about  50  public  and  200  private 
institutions  of  higher  education.  These  changes  express  the 
change  in  the  age  of  the  population.  They  also  reflect  the  de- 
pression experience — years  during  which  youth  has  been  unable 
to  get  jobs,  and  so  has  stayed  on  in  school. — B.  A. 
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Each  symbol  represents  25  dollars 

PICTORIAL  STATISTICS,  INC  TOTAL  VALUE: 


The  capital  invested  in  this  biggest  business  in- 
cludes not  only  $6.7  billion  in  public  school 
buildings  and  equipment  but  also  huge  sums 
in  the  property  and  endowments  of  private 
schools,  colleges,  universities,  and  professional 
schools— a  total  of  $12,353,084,000. 


6.7  BILLION  DOLLARS 


The  growing  school  enrollment,  decade  by  < 
cade,  represents  a  growing  population,  an  i 
creasing  emphasis  on  education.  But  even  t 
day  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  natioi 
youth  do  not  go  beyond  the  grades;  fewer  th 
3  percent  get  into  college. 
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Teachers  in  the  United  States  have  more  than 
doubled   in   numbers  since   1890. 

Since  1920,  the  proportion  of  men  in  the 
teaching  profession  has  steadily  increased.  The 
average  of  20  percent  today  ranges  from  10  per- 
cent in  Vermont  to  35  percent  in  Utah.  Most 
of  the  higher  salaried  supervisory  and  admin- 
istrative positions  are  now  held  by  men. 


The  length  of  the  school  term  reflects  in- 
qualities  of  opportunity — economic  and  racial. 
The  term  for  Negro  schools  in  1936  was  146 
ays;  for  white  schools,  167.  In  the  urban 
rhools  of  the  nation,  the  term  averaged  181.6 
lays;  in  rural  schools,  163.9  days. 


.ENGTH  OF  SCHOOL  YEAR,  1935-1936 

(19  NORTHERN  AND  WESTERN    AND  11   SOUTHERN  STATES) 
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STATE  EXPENDITURE  PER  SCHOOL  AGE  CHILD 
IN  RELATION  TO  AVAILABLE  REVENUE,  1935 


BASED  on  a  model  tax  system  pro- 
posed by  the  National  Tax  Asso- 
ciation, this  chart  compares  the  ability 
of  the  states  to  raise  funds  for  educa- 
tion with  actual  expenditures  for  the 
schools.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  states 
of  meager  resources  that  most  of  them 
rank  near  the  top  in  the  effort  they 
make  to  provide  funds  for  schools.  De- 
spite this  effort,  they  rank  at  the  bottom 
in  the  quality  of  schooling  provided. 

While  the  amounts  provided  vary 
greatly,  they  do  not  differ  as  much  as 
the  ability  to  spend.  The  figures  on 
which  this  chart  is  based  show  that 
about  20  percent  of  the  children  live  in 
states  where  more  than  $75  per  child 
could  be  provided  without  heavier-than- 
average  taxes;  but  another  20  percent 
live  in  states  where  not  more  than  $25 
per  child  could  be  provided  without  ex- 
cessive effort. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  rev- 
enue available  averages  $51.77  per  child, 
and  ranges  from  $147.85  in  Delaware 
down  to  $12.21  in  Mississippi. 

Differences  in  school  expenditure  are 
reflected  in  buildings  and  equipment, 
and  also  in  teachers'  salaries,  length  of 
school  term,  size  of  classes,  transporta- 
tion, curriculum. 


50  '00 

DOLLARS  PER  CHILD  5.17  YEARS  OF  AGE 
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TWO  OUT  OF  FIVE  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

ARE  OVER  THIRTY  YEARS  OLD 


OVER  30  YEARS  OLD 


LESS  THAN  30  YEARS  OLD 


Each  building  represents  20  percent  of  all  school  buildings 
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Before  Reading  and  Writing 


by  EUNICE  FULLER  BARNARD 

"We  must  prevent  the  first  bending  of  our  next  generation 
twigs  if  we  are  to  have  the  strength  of  a  broad,  straight  forest 
growth."  Why,  then,  asks  this  expert,  are  nursery  schools  still 
the  least  accepted  part  of  our  school  system? 


NURSERY  SCHOOLS,  SAID  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE 
cgislature  recently,  serve  only  as  an  excuse  for  mothers 
o  shirk  their  rightful  duties,  and  to  "desert  the  home  for 
he  bridge  table."  Not  all  his  confreres  would  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  so  strongly.  But  in  the  matter  of  per- 
nitting  schools  for  two-to-four-year-old  babies  to  be 
ncluded  in  the  sacred  confines  of  the  public  education 
ystem,  they  stood  firmly  by  his  side.  Overwhelmingly 
hey  voted  against  allowing  local  school  boards  even  to 
pend  their  own  money  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  stand  of  these  New  Yorkers  is  probably  typical 
f  the  majority  attitude  in  the  United  States  today.  Most 
vmericans  still  see  education  as  inseparably  intertwined 
f'ith  books.  The  only  kind  they  regard  as  worthy  of 
ublic  support  is  that  which  takes  place  between  the  ages 
f  six  and  twenty-one  in  the  traditional  schools  and  col- 
:ges. 

Any  sort  of  training  before  and  after  those  set  limits — 

dult  education,  nursery  schools,  even  kindergartens  for 

lildren  from  four  to  six — is  viewed  more  or  less  as  a 

:ad  and  a  frill."  It  is  the  last  thing  the  hard-headed  citi- 

,  :n  wishes  to  add  to  the  school  budget  when  times  are 

pod.  It  is  the  first  he  snips  off  when  times  are  bad.  He 

-as  the  uneasy  feeling  that  it  cannot  be  legitimate  "edu- 

«tion." 

Take  kindergartens.  As  an  educational  idea  these  half- 
j«y  "schools"  for  four-to-six-year-olds  are  over  a  century 
«d.  For  more  than  half  that  time  they  have  been  ardently 
ushed  in  all  parts  of  this  country  by  devoted  citizen 
pups  and  by  educators  generally.  To  some  extent  in 
eery  state  and  in  practically  all  large  cities  they  have 
bcome  part  of  the  public  school  system.  Yet  everywhere, 
vth  the  depression,  they  were  among  the  first  classrooms 
t  be  closed.  Only  last  summer  in  New  York  City,  where 
eucation  is  more  handsomely  supported  probably  than 
aywhere  else  in  the  world,  the  first  proposal  for  a  school 
hdget  cut  was  the  shutting  of  some  thousand  kindergar- 
tns.  The  second  proposal  was  the  closing  of  the  evening 
siools  and  other  services  for  adults.  Only  at  the  last  mo- 
rsnt  was  enough  counter  sentiment  aroused  to  prevent  or 
a  least  to  postpone  the  sacrifice. 

Yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  when  the  educational  con- 
tbutions  of  our  time  come  finally  to  be  appraised,  the 
cvelopment  of  pre-school  and  of  adult  education  may 
lid  all  the  rest.  It  is  a  paradox  that  the  very  areas  of 
eucation  in  which  in  the  past  twenty  years  Americans 
rve  made  the  greatest  discoveries  and  shown  the  greatest 
Udership  are  still  the  least  accepted  parts  of  our  vaunted 
siool  system.  On  the  question  of  pre-school  education, 
eiecially,  the  opinions  of  the  man-in-the-street  and  of 
rost  educators  are  even  today  completely  at  loggerheads. 

For  already  in  hundreds  of  universities  and   research 


laboratories  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  are 
educators  ardently  convinced  that  the  spread  of  the  new 
understanding  and  training  of  the  very  young  child  is  an 
indispensable  first  step  in  developing  citizens  fit  for 
democracy.  Day  by  day,  they  say,  we  are  gaining  more 
scientific  evidence  to  prove  the  old  Jesuits  correct  in  their 
contention  that  the  education  the  child  gains  in  the  first 
seven  years  is  a  determining  factor  in  his  life. 

The  conviction  has  been  growing  in  two  ways:  theo- 
retically, through  the  increasing  experiments  showing  the 
importance  of  early  environment;  and  practically,  through 
the  nursery  school's  twenty  years'  experience  in  devising 
a  more  favorable  environment  and  better  techniques  for 
childhood  education. 

In  no  field,  perhaps,  has  education  ever  submitted  itself 
so  completely  to  the  laboratory  approach,  nor  have  so 
many  simultaneous  major  investigations  been  going  on 
from  coast  to  coast.  That  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  fas- 
cination of  the  subject,  touching  as  it  does  the  age-old  rid- 
dle as  to  the  relative  influence  of  heredity  and  environ- 
ment. At  any  rate,  in  Iowa,  Chicago,  New  York,  New 
Haven,  Minnesota,  Toronto,  and  even  Callander,  Ontario, 
Ph.Ds  are  training  their  microscopes,  motion  picture  cam- 
eras, sound-recording  apparatus,  tests  and  stop-watches 
as  never  before  upon  the  baby.  Ultimately  their  amazing 
results  may  be  shouted  loudly  and  clearly  enough  for 
even  legislators  to  hear. 

The  Wonders  Wrought  in  an  Iowa  Orphanage 

TAKE,  FOR  EXAMPLE,  THE  THREE-YEAR  STUDY  JUST  COMPLETED 
by  researchers  from  the  University  of  Iowa.  There  in  an 
understaffed,  ill-equipped,  incredibly  crowded  orphanage 
they  showed  the  transformation  that  could  be  wrought  in 
little  children  of  low  intelligence  and  low  societal  status 
merely  by  giving  them  nursery  school  training  six  hours 
a  day.  It  was  a  "controlled  experiment."  That  is,  twenty- 
one  orphanage  children  from  eighteen  months  to  five 
years  of  age  were  sent  to  nursery  school,  while  twenty- 
one  others  matched  in  age,  sex,  mental  ability  and  physi- 
cal state  were  kept  under  regular  orphanage  conditions. 

Perhaps  no  more  unpromising  lot  of  youngsters  ever 
faced  a  nursery  school  teacher.  To  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses they  were  a  collection  of  little  savages,  cowed  and 
dulled  by  regimentation  and  long  restraint.  They  had  had 
none  of  the  ordinary  experiences  of  childhood  in  home 
or  community.  They  had  no  clothes  or  possessions  of 
their  own,  and  had  rarely  played  with  toys.  By  turns  they 
were  apathetic  and  defiant.  Their  speech  was  mumbling 
and  monotonous.  In  the  crowded  orphanage  with  noth- 
ing to  do  they  were  accustomed  just  to  sit,  or  to  amuse 
themselves  by  taking  off  and  throwing  their  shoes. 

The   nursery   school   world   with   slides,   swings,  sand, 
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Odenheimcr  photo  courtesy  of  Harriet  Johnson  Nursery  School 
Nursery  school  children  have  the  fun  and  satisfaction  of  creative  play 

blocks,  clay,  crayons,  picturebooks  and  paints  was  at  first 
completely  baffling  to  the  group  assigned  to  it.  They  had 
little  idea  what  to  do  save  to  break  and  tear.  Teaching 
them  independence  in  the  ordinary  routines  of  toilet  and 
dressing  was  a  long  process.  It  was  still  more  difficult  to 
bring  them  to  the  point  of  constructive  and  imaginative 
play,  to  habits  of  cooperation,  intellectual  curiosity  and 
readiness  to  learn. 

Not  one  of  the  investigators  or  teachers,  however,  was 
prepared  for  the  ultimate  results.  At  the  end  of  the  three 
years,  the  divergent  environments  appeared  actually  to 
have  sealed  the  lifetime  fate  of  many  children  in  both 
groups.  Most  of  'those  who  had  remained  in  the  non- 
stimulating  orphanage  all  day  retrogressed  in  intelli- 
gence. Some  who  had  been  rated  as  normal  on  mental 
tests  became  definitely  feebleminded  and  were  commit- 
ted to  suitable  institutions.  In  social  competence,  personal 
adjustment,  general  information  and  motor  control  they 
ranked  pitifully  far  below  their  age  level  on  standard 
tests. 

In  contrast,  the  nursery  school  group,  even  though  they 
had  had  to  share  many  of  the  adverse  orphanage  condi- 
tions, made  gains.  Substantially  they  became  a  normal 
group  in  intelligence  and  behavior.  "Taken  all  in  all,  the 
pre-school  exerted  a  profound  influence  upon  the  children 
during  the  period  of  enrollment  and  probably  in  a  num- 
ber of  instances  changed  the  whole  tenor  of  their  later 
lives,"  the  investigators  reported.  "Some  of  the  children 
were  made  placeable  in  foster  homes  who  almost  certainly 
otherwise  would  have  been  doomed  to  commitment  to  an 
institution  for  the  feebleminded." 

So  obvious  was  the  difference  between  the  two  groups 
of  children  that  even  before  the  final  tests  were  made  the 
orphanage  staff  had  decided  to  reorganize  its  whole  pro- 
gram to  give  every  child  the  benefit  of  nursery  school 
methods.  "Throughout  the  study,"  writes  Professor  George 
D.  Stoddard,  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  "there  is  sub- 
stantial support  for  those  who  regard  young  children  as 
truly  plastic,  and  very  little  for  those  who  place  great 
reliance  upon  the  inner  forces  of  heredity  as  determiners 
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of  the  rate  and  extent  of  development." 
The  Iowa  study  is  striking  because  it  shows 
statistically  what  even  a  modicum  of  nursery 
education  can  do  for  children  of  low  capacity 
reared  otherwise  under  most  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances. A  more  popular  example  of  the 
effects  of  scientific  child  nurture,  which  has  al- 
ready had  its  influence  on  millions  of  parents 
throughout  the  world,  is  the  case  of  the  Dionne 
quintuplets.  Here  were  puny  premature  babies 
born  apparently  without  a  chance  and  weighing 
at  one  time  less  than  two  pounds  apiece.  Daugh- 
ters of  a  poverty  stricken  farming  country,  they 
were  retarded  in  every  aspect  of  development. 

What  We  Have  Learned  How  to  Do 

TODAY,  FIVE  YEARS  LATER,  THANKS  TO  MEDICAL, 
nursing,  psychological  and  nursery  school  care 
of  a  high  order,  they  are  heavier,  taller,  more 
robust,   more   cooperative  and  better   adjusted 
socially  than  the  average  child  of  their  age.  They 
are  even  larger  and  better  developed  than  their 
sister  next  older,  who  started  normally.  Alert, 
active  and  resourceful,  they  have  a  remarkable 
sense  of  order  and  of  habit  routines. 
Some  of  the  new  experiments  seem  to  show  that  early 
environment  may  modify  a  child's  character  more  than 
it  does  his  physique.  A  biologist,  a  psychologist,  and  a 
statistician  of  the  University  of  Chicago  who  for  a  decade 
have  made  exhaustive  measurements  of  twins  now  be- 
lieve that  to  be  the  case.  "Physical  characteristics  are  least 
affected  by  the  environment,"  they  reported  recently,  "in- 
telligence is  affected  more;  educational  achievement  still 
more;  and  personality  or  temperament,  if  our  tests  can 
be  relied  upon,  the  most.  This  finding  is  significant,  re- 
gardless of  the  amount  of  the  environmental  influence." 
Other   investigators   offer    scientific   evidence    that    th 
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;hild's  personality  is  largely  molded  by 
liis  infant  experiences  beginning  in  the 
very  cradle.  Dr.  Margaret  E.  Fries,  a 
New  York  psychiatrist,  for  example, 
has  records  and  even  motion  pictures 
:o  show  how  parents'  emotional  slants 
react  on  a  baby.  Working  with  die  Well 
Baby  Clinic  of  the  New  York  Infirm- 
iry  for  Women  and  Children  she  has 
:onducted  detailed  studies  of  children 
From  birth  to  nine  years  of  age.  Ten- 
iions  or  conflicts  in  a  mother's  life  come 
Dut  in  the  rough  or  gentle  way  she  han- 
dles even  her  newborn  child.  Dr.  Fries 
las  found,  for  instance,  that  the  mother 
tvho,  in  her  anxiety,  slaps  her  baby  be- 
:ause  he  does  not  nurse  properly,  is  seen 

0  be  setting  up  in  his  small  nervous 
system  an  unpleasant  association  with 
•ating.  If  this  is  repeated  and  not  early 
prrected,  it  sometimes  results  not  only 
n  making  the  child  a  feeding  problem 
>ut  in  giving  him  a  generally  negative 

Attitude.  Later  he  may  become  the  schoolroom  rebel  and 
he  truant. 

1  Gradually,  through  researches  such  as  these,  educators 
nd  psychiatrists  are  beginning  to  discover  some  of  the 
yays  in  which  a  child's  personality  is  made  or  marred, 
joon  they  believe  we  can  begin  to  apply  this  knowledge 
s  accurately  to  building  sound  habits  and  character,  as 

;n  the  past  generation  we  have  applied  dietary  and  medi- 
al discoveries  to  achieving  a  new  standard  of  child  health, 
iust  as  we  know  that  cod  liver  oil  prevents  rickets,  so 
\vc  may  sometime  be  able  to  say  that  a  consistently  calm 

nd  affectionate  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  mother  may 
irevent  certain  types  of  behavior  problems.  We  have 
pen  the  pale,  ailing,  rickety  babies  of  yore  yield  to  the 
psy,  sturdy  crop  of  today.  Tomorrow  we  may  see  our 

/hiny,  obstinate  youngsters  replaced  by  smiling,  coopera- 
ge girls  and  boys. 

I  Toward  this  consummation  parent  education  and  the 
jursery  school  are  expected  to  lead  the  way.  In  small, 
mattered,    more    or    less    inadequately    financed    centers 
[iroughout  this  country  and  England,  the  nursery  school 
las  been  working  at  die  task  for  twenty  years.  With  the 
Id  of  pediatricians,  psychologists,  sociologists,  nurses,  ar- 
jaitects,   little  by   little   it   has  been   evolving   generally- 
i^reed-upon  standards — standards  of  space  and  equipment 
1st  suited  to  toddler  develop- 
jient,  standard  programs  of  al- 
Jrnating     activity     and     rest, 
jsindard  ways  of  achieving  de- 
frable    habits    and     attitudes, 
Imdard  means  of  dealing  with 
Ithavior  problems.  Nearer  and 

r.irer  every  year  it  comes  to 
Discovering    die    subtle     tech- 

iques     of     stimulating     each 
•tiby    nature    to    realizing    its 

<vn  best  possibilities.  Through 

lial  and  error,  through  metic- 

lously   recorded    observations 

ad  experiments,  a  new  science 

t  personality-development  is  in 
rte  making. 
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Not  all  nursery  schools  of  course  are  of  this  painstaking, 
scientifically  minded  sort.  There  are  plenty  of  fly-by-night 
pre-school  ventures,  hastily  organized  by  a  few  parents  or 
by  some  commercially  intentioned  individual  with  no  real 
light  or  leading.  But,  in  general,  nursery  school  directors 
and  teachers,  as  pioneers  in  a  new  profession,  are  persons 
of  high  devotion  and  long  training.  A  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  them  than  of  the  nation's  elementary  or  high- 
school  teachers  hold  master's  and  doctor's  degrees,  accord- 
ing to  a  survey  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 
One  reason  for  this  unusual  preparation  is  doubtless 
the  fact  that  many  nursery  schools — no  less  than  seventy- 
seven  by  the  last  government  count — are  used  as  labora- 
tories in  colleges  and  universities.  Sometimes  these  are 
organized  almost  wholly  for  research,  sometimes  for 
teacher-training,  and  again  for  parental,  or  pre-parental 
education.  About  a  third  of  all,  including  many  outside 
the  colleges,  have  a  research  aim. 

A  still  larger  number  are  private  tuition  schools  of  one 
kind  or  another  for  a  relatively  privileged  class;  others 
are  philanthropies  sponsored  by  day  nurseries  or  social 
settlements;  and  a  few  are  demonstration  centers  in  the 
regular  public  school  system. 

A  new  type  which  is  rapidly  increasing  in  popularity 
is  the  nursery  school  created  to  serve  the  tenants  of  a 

single  city  apartment  house  or 
housing  development.  One 
such  serves  the  colored  resi- 
dents of  Harlem  River  Houses 
in  New  York  City,  a  govern- 
ment low  rent  project.  Another, 
with  four  spacious  rooms  ac- 
commodating over  a  hundred 
children  at  a  charge  of  5  cents 
a  day,  is  a  feature  of  the  twelve- 
block  community  of  Williams- 
burg,  a  public  housing  develop- 
ment in  Brooklyn. 

An  enthusiastic  writer  in  the 
Architectural   Record   recently 
asserted  that  today  no  commu- 
(Continued  on  page  645) 
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There  is  a  nap  in  the  middle  of  each  nursery  school  day 
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Learning  at  First  Hand 


Photographs  by  Helen  M.  Post 


Travel  groups  are  an  extension  of  community  study — visits  to 
nearby  farms,  factories,  docks,  city  departments.  They  broaden 
firsthand  study  beyond  the  home  town  to  other  ways  of  living 
and  working.  Last  year  an  appropriation  from  the  Alfred  P. 
Sloan  Foundation  enabled  young  people  from  the  Lincoln 


School  of  Columbia  University's  Teachers  College  to  visit  the 
Appalachian  steel  and  coal  regions,  where  they  talked  with 
operators  and  with  workers  and  their  families.  In  turn,  a  group 
of  students  from  the  West  Virginia  mining  region  visited  N 
York  and  Washington  to  find  out  about  urban  problems. 


Above:  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  Demon- 
stration Highschool  students  (miners' 
children)  in  New  York  City.  Right: 
Morgantown  students  on  a  tug  in  New 
York  Harbor 

Opposite:  A  Pursglove,  W.Va.,  miner 
exhibits  his  safety  lamp  to  students 
from  the  Lincoln  School,  New  York 
Bottom:  Lincoln  boys  and  girls  at  a 
large  steel  plant  near  Pittsburgh 
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"Subjects"  or  Children? 


by  MYRON  M.  STEARNS 

Twenty-two  million  boys  and  girls  —  that  is  the  stake  we  have 
in  the  elementary  and  highschools  of  the  United  States!  Mr. 
Stearns  measures  the  inadequacies  of  the  schools  —  against 
their  difficulties  and  achievements,  their  old  traditions  and  newer 
discoveries  —  and  indicates  where  all  of  us  (teachers,  parents, 
plain  citizens)  can  take  hold. 


"To  guide  the  education  of  another  person  puts  upon  the 
educator  the  two-fold  obligation:  first,  he  must  strive  to  be 
sensitive  to  that  person's  potentialities  for  day-by-day  growth 
in  living;  second,  he  must  be  alert  to  bring  within  the  learn- 
er's reach  the  best  possible  facilities  for  the  growing."- 
Third  Yearbook  of  the  John  Dewey  Society. 

DURING  THE  LAST  HALF  CENTURY  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
have  undergone  two  far-reaching  changes — one  in  ob- 
jectives, and  one  in  methods.  To  evaluate  fairly  the  pres- 
ent depressing — or,  if  you  prefer,  rose-hued — picture  that 
American  public  elementary  and  secondary  schooling  pre- 
sents, it  is  necessary  to  understand  them,  and  keep  them 
in  mind. 

Unless  they  planned  to  become  ministers,  lawyers,  doc- 
tors or  teachers,  pioneers  needed  from  "schooling"  only 
reading,  writing  and  'rithmetic.  At  home,  on  the  farm,  in 
the  woods,  they  learned  to  shoot,  to  plow,  to  keep  house, 
to  listen,  to  think  and  talk,  to  handle  horses,  and  conceal 
their  emotions.  For  the  small  minority  planning  to  enter 
the  profession,  the  three  R's  served  as  an  adequate  stepping- 
stone  to  the  academies  where  one  was  initiated  into  Latin 
and  Greek,  the  outer  mysteries  of  Learning.  But  by  1890, 
people  were  crowding  into  cities.  Instead  of  being  asked 
merely  to  teach  boys  and  girls  how  to  read,  write  and  fig- 
ger,  schools  were  asked  to  take  charge  of  their  develop- 
ment. They  were  expected  to  assist  in  forming  habits,  to 
impart  skill,  to  stimulate  initiative,  resourcefulness  and 
independence  of  thought. 

It  was  a  tremendous  order,  and  as  yet  the  schools  have 
not  been  able  to  fill  it.  They  teach  little  girls  and  boys  to 
read,  without  being  able  to  teach  them  how  to  detect 
whether  or  not  the  book  or  statement  or  advertisement 
they  are  reading  is  reliable.  For  the  last  fifty  years,  how- 
ever, they  have  been  attempting  valiantly  to  accept  their 
new  and  infinitely  greater  responsibility. 

Along  with  this  there  has  come  the  other  less  obvious 
but  almost  equally  unsettling  change:  the  gradual  accept- 
ance of  the  theory  of  evolution.  As  Clarence  Day  put  it  in 
"This  Simian  World":  "Are  we,  or  are  we  not,  simians? 
It  is  no  use  for  any  man  to  try  to  think  anything  else 
out  until  he  has  decided  first  of  all  where  he  stands  on 
that  question.  ...  It  is  in  ethics,  economics,  art,  educa- 
tion, philosophy. 

"For  example,  in  education  we  have  in  the  main  two 
great  systems.  One  depends  upon  discipline;  the  other  on 
exciting  the  interest.  The  teacher  who  does  not  recognize 
or  allow  for  our  simian  nature  keeps  little  children  at 
work  for  long  periods  at  dull  and  dry  tasks.  Without 
some  such  discipline  he  fears  that  his  boys  will  lack 
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strength.  The  other  system  believes  they  will  learn  more 
when  their  interest  is  roused.  .  .  ." 

With  the  first  realization  that  old  time  schools  were 
unable  to  handle  child  development,  there  came  great  in- 
novations: classes  in  physical  training,  then  in  manual 
training  (at  first  called  "Sloyd"  after  one  of  its  early 
advocates),  then  domestic  science,  finally  vocational 
courses  of  many  kinds — typewriting,  commercial  art,  elec- 
tric wiring.  On  top  of  these  came  so-called  frills:  music, 
painting,  modelling,  basket  weaving,  folk  dancing.  Vast 
technical  schools  sprang  into  existence,  one  after  another, 
to  compete  for  students  against  the  "classical"  course.  Vo- 
cational guidance  began  to  receive  more  and  more  atten- 
tion. 

That  even  these  increasing  efforts  to  expand  public 
schools  to  fit  the  new  developmental  requirements  were 
grossly  inadequate  is  evidenced  by  the  rise  of  great  outside- 
of-school  activities  and  movements:  YMCA  and  YWCA 
gymnasiums,  in  almost  continuous  demand  by  big  classes 
of  boys  and  girls  in  the  early  Physical  Culture  days;  the 
Hoy  Scouts  of  America,  now  grown  to  more  than  a  mil- 
lion members;  Girl  Scouts  with  half  a  million;  Camp 
Fire  Girls  with  a  quarter  million;  Boys'  Clubs;  4-H  Clubs. 
One  and  all  attempted,  and  are  still  attempting,  to  assist 
development  in  ways  which  advanced  educators  now  feel 
lie  largely  within  the  province  of  the  schools. 

Progress  and  Projects 

IT    WAS    ONLY    TWENTY-FIVE    YEARS    AGO    THAT   THE   EARLY   RE- 

volts  of  Horace  Mann,  Colonel  Francis  Parker  and  John 
Dewey  flowered  in  dozens  of  experimental  or  "progress- 
ive" schools  and  methods  springing  up  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Different  teaching  techniques,  representing  various 
phases  of  the  shift  from  the  "discipline-the-childrtn-of- 
heaven"  to  the  "interest-the-young-monkeys"  theory,  vied 
with  the  introduction  of  new  courses  in  the  curriculum. 
In  1918  the  Progressive  Education  Association  was  formed, 
bringing  together  a  number  of  leaders  in  experimental 
work. 

Inaugurating  one  of  the  major  departures  from  tradi- 
tional teaching  concepts,  Frederick  Burk  of  San  Francisco 
began  pointing  out,  about  1910,  that  each  child  differed 
from  every  other,  and  that  lock-step  methods  of  education, 
requiring  all  children  to  keep  smoothly  abreast  on  the 
march  through  readers  and  spellers  and  arithmetic  books, 
were  unjust  as  well  as  injurious.  Forcing  mentally  slow- 
paced  children  to  keep  step  with  their  fleeter  companions, 
forcing  the  gifted  to  wait  for  the  laggards,  was  all  wrong. 
Stigmatizing  fall-behinds  as  failures  sometimes  scarred 
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.eir  whole  lives.  Here  and  there — at  Detroit,  in  Los  An- 
gles, presently  at  Winnetka,  111.— Burk's  followers  began 
I  work  out  methods  of  "individual  instruction." 
.Another  far-reaching  innovation — at  Dalton,  Mass., 
sudents  were  allowed  new  latitude  in  handling  assign- 
jents.  Within  reasonable  limitations  they  could  take  their 
ivn  time,  consult  their  own  references  and  teacher-ad- 
isers,  develop  their  own  methods,  work  singly  or  in 
ijoups.  Various  adaptations  of  this  particular  experimental 
irocedure  were  used  in  many 
regressive  schools,  here  and 
>road. 

The  "Project  Method"  of 
ijhool  work,  emphasized  by 
•hn  Dewey,  with  whole 
foups  of  children  learning 
|  rough  cooperation  on  a  sin- 
Be  project — putting  on  a  little 
jay,  studying  the  geography 
C  a  foreign  country,  planning 
kid  enjoying  a  natural  history 
•cursion,  or  even  dividing  up 
(•single  arithmetic  assignment 
•was  adopted  more  and  more 
•  dely. 

I  Still  another  type  of  experi- 
ipntation  came  out  of  the 
mio  Valley  where  Herman 
Shneider  of  Cincinnati,  de- 
nting the  wide  gap  between 
dssrooms  and  life,  evolved  a 
Stp-and-go  system — giving  his 
Sudents  classroom  instruction 
fr  a  certain  length  of  time, 
ttn  for  an  equal  length  of 
Bie  letting  diem  work  in 
Sires  or  factories,  then  instruct- 
m  diem  again.  In  sixty  or 
lire  highschools  his  example  was  promptly  followed. 

pere  and  there,  also — in  special  classes  at  Los  Angeles, 
ira  "tough  boy"  school  at  Milwaukee — sympathetic  an- 
alsis  combined  with  better  teaching  methods  showed 
wat  wonders  sometimes  can  be  wrought  with  backward 
cjldren  who,  while  bright  enough,  are  emotionally  mal- 
jjjusted. 

But  die  overwhelming  majority  of  schools  continued  in 
air  usual  ways— following  tradition  as  far  as  possible, 
yjlding  ground  to  new  ideas  only  when  they  were  com- 
piled to;  highschools  clinging  tenaciously  to  the  Latin 
ap  Greek  of  their  "classical"  courses,  elementary  schools 
taking  askance  at  anything  that  seemed  to  be  breaking 

I  far  away  from  their  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
gtgraphy,  history,  spelling  and  grammar.  Against  the 
Aservative  background  the  experimental  "progressive" 
stools  were  isolated  exceptions. 

•Vith  this  quick  review  to  help  us,  we  can  examine  and 
ira  measure  appraise  our  public  schools  of  today. 

Vtthin  the  Public  Schools 

FlST  OF  ALL  WE  ARE   CONFRONTED  BY   THE  FACT  THAT  THE 

rak-and-file  of  American  public  schools  are  still  distress- 
ir;ly  unequal  to  the  great  responsibility  that  has  been  laid 
inn  them.  Nine  chances  out  of  ten  Jimmy  Jones,  age  ten, 
$ds  himself  enmeshed  in  studies  that  seem  to  him  for 
h  most  part  both  obscure  and  unconnected  with  any- 
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thing  except  school  itself.  Although  he  goes  to  school  in 
a  great  building  that  is  much  better,  probably,  than  the 
school  his  parents  attended,  his  teachers  don't  understand 
him,  with  his  particular  problems  and  emotional  adjust- 
ments, much  better  dian  his  parents'  teachers  understood 
them.  As  he  struggles  through  successive  grades  his  fadier 
and  mother  may  at  times  exclaim  over  his  school  books 
— history  and  geography  and  civics  all  smoothly  rolled 
together,  perhaps,  into  social  science.  Such  an  improve- 


Detroit  children  learn  the  three  R's  plus  cooperation  and  courtesy  in  their  store  "project" 


ment!  But  there  is  little  discernment,  on  the  part  of  his 
social  science  teacher,  that,  for  example,  his  fear  of  failure 
and  public  ridicule  is  making  Jimmy  more  and  more 
self-conscious  and  jumpy,  more  prone  to  the  very  failure 
he  dreads.  While  in  externals  his  fine  school  is  far  ahead 
of  its  humbler  predecessor  of  1890,  it  is  basically  equipped 
to  do  little  more  than  pass  along  a  certain  amount  of  rou- 
tine information  that  may  eventually  prove  useful.  When 
it  comes  to  developing  initiative  and  confidence  and  inde- 
pendence of  thought  it  is  still  almost  helpless. 

Next,  again  on  the  dark  side,  we  find  that  in  the  long, 
barely  perceptible  shift  from  the  children-of-hcaven  to  the 
evolved-from-monkeys  theory,  certain  intangible  values 
appear  to  have  been  lost.  There  was  something  in  the  drill- 
and-discipline  routine  that,  in  spite  of  its  shortcomings, 
made  for  self-mastery.  Just  where  the  values  have  been 
misplaced  or  lost  along  the  line,  no  one  seems  to  know; 
the  evils  of  the  old  school  hardships  were  obvious  enough. 
But  so  are  the  disadvantages  of  other  extremes. 

Our  third  point  of  interest  is  that  the  ferment  of  ex- 
perimentation, so  much  in  evidence  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago,  appears  to  have  quieted  down.  It  is  being  sup- 
planted by  more  methodical  research  carried  along  with 
better  knowledge  of  what  the  other  fellow  has  already 
done  or  is  doing,  frequently  with  the  aid  of  large  financial 
grants  from  this  or  that  educational  foundation.  The  "in- 
dividual instruction,"  for  example,  of  twenty  years  back, 
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has  now  become  amalgamated  with  certain  aspects  of  the 
Dalton  Plan  of  that  same  period,  together  with  various 
other  phases  of  an  improved  technique.  Instead  of  each 
child  crawling  or  streaking  along  at  his  own  individual 
rate  of  speed,  it  is  now  considered  advantageous  to  keep 
age-group  children  advancing  together,  with  additional 
assignments  and  opportunities  for  extra  activity  planned 
for  those  able  to  accomplish  more  than  their  duller  com- 
panions. A  whole  class  once  more  advances  together,  but 
not  in  close  formation  or  lock  step;  the  nimbly  paced  have 
a  chance  to  range  farther  afield  and  pick  more  flowers. 

A  fourth  observation  is  that,  while  the  distance  may  not 
be  quite  so  great  as  it  was  during  the  height  of  the  ex- 
perimental era,  the  lag  between  advanced  "better  schools" 
and  the  tail-enders — between,  even,  the  leaders  and  the 
ranks — is  still  tremendous,  and  seemingly  inexcusable. 

Fifth,  we  find  that  there  is  still,  as  there  was  ten  years 
ago  and  twenty  years  ago  and  forty  years  ago,  an  enor- 
mous gap  between  the  classrooms  and  life  outside  the 
school.  Even  teachers  of  vocational  courses  are  for  the 
most  part  trained  only  as  teachers,  and  know  little  enough 
of  actual  practices  in  the  very  trades  they  teach.  Most 
teachers  today  are  fairly  well  equipped  to  impart  infor- 
mation about  arithmetic,  history  and  classroom  behavior, 
but  with  relatively  few  exceptions  they  are  poorly 
equipped  to  give  much  information  or  practical  help  con- 
cerning the  one  subject  in  which  their  charges  are  most 
actively  interested  and  with  which  they  are  most  vitally 
concerned — life  itself. 

Summing  up,  then,  we  find  thousands  of  fine  school 
buildings  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  still  inadequate- 
ly equipped  teachers,  attempting  to  solve  a  still  almost  in- 
soluble problem  far  beyond  their  ability:  the  problem  of 
assisting  and  developing  each  child  in  their  charge  toward 
a  confident,  constructive,  and  reasonably  happy  life  as  an 
individual  and  as  a  member  of  the  community.  School 
costs  have  gone  up,  but  school  accomplishments  have  not 
infrequently  failed  to  go  up  with  them. 

What  We  Can  Do  for  Our  Schools 

THERE  ARE  FORTUNATELY  CERTAIN  GREAT  ASSETS  THAT  ARE 
steadily  increasing  in  present-day  public  schools.  Most 
encouraging  of  all  is  this:  children,  with  their  problems 
of  growth  and  development,  are  each  year  better  under- 
stood. Not,  necessarily,  better  than  by  the  sympathetic  and 
intuitive  teacher  of  any  period,  but  far  better  than  the 
general  teaching  techniques  of  even  half  a  century  ago 
made  allowance  for.  Vocational  courses  are  being  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  non-academic  youth  formerly  caught  in  a 
program  they  could  neither  use  nor  understand. 

While  the  activity  in  experimental  work  is  for  the  most 
part  neither  as  dramatic  nor  as  obvious  as  it  was  a  couple 
of  decades  ago,  there  is  plenty  of  it  still  going  on.  At  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  elementary  schools  under  the  direction  of 
Jane  Driver  have  been  concentrating  on  various  ways  of 
building  better  individuality.  In  the  state  school  programs 
of  California  and  Kansas,  at  the  Lincoln  School  of  Colum- 
bia University's  Teachers  College,  at  the  Ethical  Culture 
School  in  New  York,  and  a  number  of  others,  teachers 
and  pupils  have  been  freed  from  rigid  subject  matter 
requirements  to  enable  them  to  plan  work  cooperatively. 
A  few  schools  like  the  Fox  Meadow  School  at  Scarsdale, 
N.  Y.,  work  out  their  programs  with  complete  democ- 
racy. In  some  schools  travel-study  groups  have  allowed 
this  class  or  that  to  see  and  study  the  steel  industry  at 
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Pittsburgh,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  farm  life  i: 
rural  New  England,  the  national  government  in  Wast 
ington.  Schools  at  Brockton,  Mass.,  at  Pasadena,  Cal.,  i 
Denver,  at  Glencoe,  111.,  allow  parents  as  well  as  teachei 
and  pupils  to  participate  in  shaping  school  plans  an 
policies. 

Specific  examples  of  this  type  could  be  cited  almof 
indefinitely.  They  mean  that,  although  the  wave  may  n 
longer  be  at  its  crest,  experimentation — and  sounder,  mor 
practical  experimentation — is  still  rolling  steadily  forwar( 
And  finally,  a  second  generation  of  progressive  school  boosi 
ers,  demanding  innovations  and  improvements,  has  hi 
gun  to  come  along:  children  who  themselves  grew  up  ii 
progressive  schools,  parents  now,  are  insisting  that  thet 
children  be  taught  in  at  least  equally  progressive  way: 
"The  time  is  ripe,"  says  Dr.  Harold  Rugg  of  Teachei 
College  and  the  Walt  Whitman  School  in  New  Yori 
City,  "for  a  sweeping  forward  movement  in  education. 

But  to  an  outsider  at  least  three  things,  as  yet  entire! 
or  largely  non-existent,  seem  necessary  if  this  additions 
awakening,  this  great  new  forward  movement  in  publi 
elementary  and  secondary  education  is  to  be  brought  abou 
within  any  reasonable  length  of  time. 

The  first  is  some  central  clearing  house  or  agency- 
possibly  an  expanded  U.  S.  Office  of  Education— througl 
which  information  concerning  leading  educational  meth 
ods  can  be  authoritatively  evaluated  and  widely  distribu 
ted  for  the  benefit  of  laggard  school  systems. 

To  some  extent,  the  Progressive  Education  Association 
although  itself  largely  an  experimental  and  research  or 
ganization,  is  attempting  to  do  this.  So  is  the  John  Dewe 
Society.  The  Progressive  Education  Association  has  per 
haps  10,000  members.  The  more  conservative  Nationa 
Education  Association,  representing  to  a  greater  extent  tb 
rank-and-file  of  public  school  teachers  and  administra 
tors,  has  200,000.  The  combined  Parent-Teacher  Associ 
ations  have  a  membership  of  between  two  and  three  mil 
lions.  The  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  whicl 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  schools,  has  over  two  millior 
members.  But  they  are  working,  in  the  main,  independ 
ently,  with  little  correlation. 

A  second  great  and  as  yet  unsolved  problem  is  to  brinj 
the  schools  closer  to  life,  to  bridge  the  gap  between  th< 
classroom  and  reality.  Herman  Schneider's  early  attempi 
to  do  this  in  Cincinnati  has  by  now,  after  carrying  a  wav< 
of  its  so-called  "cooperative"  technique  along  into  the  col 
leges,  largely  spent  its  force.  For  the  most  part  teacher; 
are  trained  by  teachers,  and  lead  lives  strikingly  sheltered 
from  the  rougher  currents  outside  school  walls.  A  certain 
amount  of  improvement  may  be  noted  in  the  fact  that 
here  and  there,  chiefly  in  the  arts,  "professionals"  are  be- 
ing brought  in — painters,  musicians,  dancers — who  have 
succeeded  in  their  chosen  fields,  rather  than  as  teachers. 
But  by  and  large  our  public  schools  still  lack  almosi 
entirely  the  apprenticeship  element — pupils  learning  from 
already  successful  masters. 

Third,  and  most  important  of  all,  if  we  arc  to  have  with- 
in our  time  the  greatly  improved  schools  that  are  so  des- 
perately needed  if  democracy  itself  is  to  survive,  there 
will  have  to  be  a  demand  for  them.  Parents  all  over  the 
country  must  learn  about,  and  insist  upon,  better  school- 
ing for  their  children  than  most  of  them  now  receive. 

"The  education  of  parents  in  what  schools  can  and 
should  be,"  says  Dr.  Rugg,  "is  almost  as  important  as  the 
education  of  teachers  and  of  the  children  themselves." 
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New  Leaven  on  the  Campus 


by  JOHN  R.  TUNIS 

One  young  American  in  ten  goes  on  to  college  —  sometimes  to 
the  "good  adventure"  of  new  vision  and  exploration;  some- 
times to  a  narrow  routine  of  courses  and  credits.  Firsthand 
critique  by  a  journalist. 


1ERICAN   HIGHER  EDUCATION  TODAY  IS  IN  A  STATE  OF  FLUX 

ad  change.  In  many  institutions  located  all  over  the 
hiited  States  experiments  of  different  kinds  are  under 
1  <ay.  Without  attempting  to  be  exhaustive  or  complete,  I 
sail  attempt  in  this  article  to  describe  some  of  the  more 
hportant  changes  which  are  taking  place  in  those  col- 
Iges  and  universities  that  do  not  appear  to  be  subject  to 
te  caustic  comment  of  Professor  Harold  J.  Laski  that  in 
te  United  States  "the  emphasis  in  education  is  too  much 
o  buildings  and  far  too  little  on  men." 
A  survey  entitled  "Changes  and  Experiments  in  Lib- 
<al  Arts  Education,"  prepared  by  Kathryn  McHale  with 
;  number  of  collaborators,  and  printed  in  the  Thirty- 
irst  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Hucation,  lists  seventy-six  colleges  and  universities  as 
Ir  apart  in  their  aims  as  Swarthmore  and  the  University 
c  Idaho,  Yale  and  Antioch,  which  are  sponsoring  changes 
ad  experiments  in  modern  education.  This  study  was 
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published  in  1932.  Since  then  the  number  of  experimenters 
must  have  doubled.  No  one  can  say  the  colleges  of  the 
United  States  are  not  in  there  trying. 

These  experiments  can  be  roughly  divided  into  two 
kinds:  administrative  and  educational.  The  principal  de- 
velopments on  the  administrative  side  are  two:  the  rise 
of  the  junior  college,  and  the  increased  attention  in  many 
institutions  of  learning  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
student. 

One  of  the  first  institutions  to  experiment  with  the  two- 
year  course  was  Bradford  Junior  College  of  Bradford, 
Mass.,  founded  in  1902,  followed  by  Butler  College  of 
Tyler,  Tex.,  in  1905.  The  idea  of  a  publicly  supported  ju- 
nior college  originated  in  California,  where  the  Fresno 
Junior  College  was  started  in  1910,  and  that  of  Bakers- 
field  in  1913.  The  number  grew  rapidly  after  the  war. 
By  1931,  there  were  four  hundred  junior  colleges  in  the 
United  States,  by  1939  over  five  hundred,  with  fifty-seven 
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in  California  alone.  There  probably  will  be  close  to  six 
hundred  as  you  read  these  lines. 

A  junior  college  is  an  institution  which  gives  high- 
school  graduates  instruction  paralleling  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years  of  a  four-year  college.  There  are  private, 
sectarian  and  publicly-supported  junior  colleges,  with  the 
last  named  growing  most  rapidly.  Some  junior  colleges 
are  little  more  than  finishing  schools,  but  the  majority  are 
educational  institutions  which  as  a  rule  furnish  some  sort 
of  vocational  training  and  where  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond year  the  student  is  graduated  degreeless.  Some  stu- 
dents continue  their  intellectual  pursuits  in  a  college  or 
university,  others  go  to  work.  A  substantial  percentage  of 
junior  college  girls  marry  shortly  after  graduation. 

This  conception  of  a  college  course  lasting  only  two 
years  and  giving  a  certificate  on  graduation  but  no  de- 
gree is  still  sufficiently  novel  in  this  conservative  land  to 
shock  the  alumni  of  the  orthodox  four-year  college.  The 
president  of  one  eastern  liberal  arts  institution  writes  me 
that  the  junior  college  "serves  merely  to  illustrate  the 
chaotic  thinking  common  among  'educators.' "  However, 
so  fast  is  the  junior  college  idea  taking  hold  that  Presi- 
dent Ernest  H.  Wilkins  of  Oberlin  believes  that  "in  twen- 
ty-five years  the  four-year  college  will  represent  an  excep- 
tional rather  than  a  normal  type  of  institution." 

Moreover,  as  President  Wilkins  points  out,  there  is 
in  many  colleges  a  growing  tendency  to  divide  the  low- 
er and  upper  halves,  a  development  which  he  terms  "the 
entering  wedge,  from  which  splitting  is  likely  to  result 
eventually."  It  is  obvious  that  if  this  trend  continues,  as 
many  anticipate,  the  universities  of  the  United  States  will 
become  like  European  universities,  admitting  students  at 
the  end  of  their  sophomore  year  for  severe  scholarly  dis- 
cipline or  for  professional  study.  This  tendency  is  most 
clearly  realized  today  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  where 
the  senior  college,  completely  detached  from  the  junior 
college  which  comprises  the  first  two  years,  is  combined 
into  a  unit  with  the  graduate  schools.  Students  continue 
beyond  the  junior  level  only  with  faculty  approval. 

THIS  SAME  TREND,  NOTICEABLE  IN  THE  TWO-YEAR  COURSE  AT 

the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  in  the  General  Col- 
lege at  the  University  of  Florida,  as  well  as  in  such  con- 
servative eastern  colleges  as  Williams  and  Princeton,  has 
been  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  in  recent  years  eco- 
nomic pressure  has  forced  many  undergraduates  to  drop 
out  after  two  years  and  go  to  work.  All  this  hastens  the 
growth  of  the  junior  college  which  at  present  has  a 
definite  place  in  the  educational  system,  and  must  certain- 
ly be  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  developments  since  1900. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  four-year  colleges, 
instead  of  "splitting"  the  course,  have  been  working 
toward  an  integration  which,  often  crossing  departmental 
divisions,  gives  the  student  a  related  four-year  experience. 
In  many  instances,  an  individual  program  is  worked  out 
for  each  student  with  his  "major"  interest  as  its  core,  a 
secondary  concentration  in  a  field  of  "minor"  interest  akin 
to  it  and,  usually,  a  certain  amount  of  "required"  familiar- 
ity with  other  areas  of  knowledge.  Thus  the  student  whose 
chief  interest  is  French  language  and  literature,  must 
"take"  some  courses  in  pure  science  and  in  the  social 
sciences  before  qualifying  for  a  degree.  The  aim,  of  course, 
is  to  avoid  narrow  specialization  in  these  formative  years, 
while  allowing  for  differences  in  individual  tastes,  apti- 
tudes and  ambitions. 
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Education  for  the  Individual 

AND   THIS   IS   EVIDENCE    OF   THE   SECOND    IMPORTANT   CHANGE 

on  the  administrative  side,  the  increase  in  individualized 
education.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  state  the  change 
as  the  increased  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
student.  It  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  that  the  col- 
lege exists  for  the  student,  not  the  student  for  the  col- 
lege. Only  those  who  groped  their  way  more  or  less 
blindly  through  a  large  college  and  now  see  the  same 
place  through  the  eyes  of  their  children  can  appreciate 
how  great  is  this  change.  Things  move  slowly  in  academic 
circles.  It  took  three  hundred  years  for  Harvard  to  de- 
velop its  House  Plan.  Nevertheless,  the  old  "take  it  or 
leave  it"  attitude,  the  easy  view  that  the  college  adminis- 
tration owed  little  or  nothing  to  the  student  beyond  the 
chance  to  profit  by  what  the  college  offered,  has  changed 
almost  everywhere. 

The  average  person  thinks  of  the  Harvard  House  Plan, 
if  he  knows  about  it  at  all,  as  an  agreeable  system  where- 
by the  three  upper  classes,  or  such  of  them  as  are  able, 
live  in  Houses.  So  it  is.  But  the  plan  conceived  by  former 
President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell  was  really  built  around 
the  tutorial  system  and  started  long  before  the  House  Plan 
was  put  into  effect.  Today  a  student  at  Harvard  has  an 
adviser  to  counsel  and  guide  him  in  his  freshman  year. 
He  enters  the  tutorial  system  proper  in  his  sophomore 
year  when  he  is  assigned  to  a  tutor.  These  tutors  have 
studies  and  sometimes  living  quarters  in  the  Houses.  Ob- 
viously anyone  in  a  House  where  a  tutor  is  accessible 
should  receive  a  measure  of  personal  Attention,  certainly 
more  than  in  most  large  colleges,  and  indeed  more  than 
in  many  smaller  ones,  too. 

There  is  dissatisfaction  with  the  House  Plan.  Like 
everything  educational,  it  is  subject  to  criticism  and  also 
to  development  and  change.  One  hears  reports  which  ap- 
pear to  be  true  that  there  are  not  enough  tutors,  that 
the  system  of  freshman  advisers  apparently  leaves  a  good 
many  gaps.  An  extreme  case,  I  hope,  was  that  of  one  stu- 
dent who  told  me  that  he  saw  his  adviser  only  twice  in 
his  entire  freshman  year,  and  then  only  by  appointment 
made  through  a  secretary  several  weeks  in  advance.  Yet 
the  record  is  impressive.  In  1914  the  number  of  freshmen 
at  Harvard  dropped  for  scholastic  difficulties  amounted 
to  15  percent  of  the  class.  By  1930  this  number  had  fallen 
to  10  percent.  Last  year  only  nine  freshmen  from  a  cla» 
of  six  hundred  left  college  at  midyears  for  this  reason. 
True,  better  selection  methods  enter  into  this  result,  but 
attention  to  the  needs  and  problems  of  the  individual 
student  must  have  been  a  factor  as  well. 

Tutorial  guidance  in  some  form  is  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gram of  many  colleges  today,  and  of  state  universities  as 
well.  In  Kentucky,  for  example,  twenty  faculty  members 
act  as  student  advisers,  and  there  is  a  tutorial  system  with 
weekly  conferences  for  part  of  the  undergraduate  body. 
Lawrence  College  in  Appleton,  Wis.,  has  an  admirable  tu- 
torial system;  so  has  the  University  of  Buffalo;  so  has 
Princeton  where  the  tutor  is  called  a  preceptor  and  meets 
students  in  groups  of  six  or  seven  instead  of  individually. 
Syracuse  has  a  week  in  midwinter  in  which  sophomores 
meet  with  faculty  members  for  assistance  in  determining 
their  major  fields  of  study,  and  many  other  institutions 
give  special  faculty  help  at  this  point. 

Higher  education  for  women,  having  fewer  traditions 
by  a  good  many  centuries  than  higher  education  for  men, 
has  kept  a  more  experimental  and  flexible  attitude  right 
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li  through  its  relatively  short  history.  For  this  reason,  if  for 
i  no  other,  women's  colleges  all  over  the  country  have 
j  pioneered  in  individual  attention  to  the  student,  and  tried 
I  ideas  and  methods  with  a  freedom  not  characteristic  of 
|  'masculine  institutions.  Some  of  the  women's  colleges  have 
I  shaped  their  entire  scheme  on  the  theory  of  "individu- 
fcalized  education,"  notably  some  of  the  newer  colleges. 
fThus  at  Bennington,  in  Vermont,  which  opened  its  doors 
I  to  its  first  class  in  1932,  the  administration  thinks  in  terms 
I  of  the  girl  herself  rather  than  of  classes  and  groups;  and 
I  much  of  die  academic  work  is  carried  on  not  by  lectures 
'  and  recitations,  but  by  personal 
{conference  with  tutors  ("coun- 
[  sellers"  is  the  Bennington 
I  term).  Sarah  Lawrence  College 

in  Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  has  a  com- 
I  parable  program.  Stephens,  a  junior  college  in  Columbia, 

Mo.,  is  another  institution  which  studies  the  personal 
I  needs  and  interests  of  the  student  in  far  more  detail  than 
|  do  most  colleges  for  men.  Women's  colleges,  notably 
I  Smith,  have  arranged  for  groups  of  students  to  spend 
l:heir  junior  year  in  study  abroad.  Some  colleges  have 
!  *one  farther  dian  odiers  in  devising  courses  dealing  with 
|  problems  of  home  management,  child  care  and  child  psy- 
i  rhology,  family  finance,  and  so  on,  especially  planned  for 
I  he  young  woman  who  looks  forward  to  a  career  as  home- 

•  naker  and  parent. 

What  College  Presidents  Say 

I  F  YOU  WILL  TAKE  THE  TROUBLE,  AS  I  HAVE  RECENTLY  DONE, 

i  o  question  one  hundred  college  presidents  as  to  what 

hey  consider  the  chief  development  in  education  in  the 

!  Jnited  States  in  recent  years,  sixty  will  reply  that  the 

i  rend  at  present  is  to  "educate  for  life."  They  don't  all  use 

•  he  same  phrase.  Some  describe  it  as  "the  tendency  to 
;  ecognize  vocational  education   as  an  aspect  of  liberal 
i  ulture,"  or  "the  recognition  of  social  obligations  of  our 
I  ducational  institutions  in  a  democracy."  Others  term  it 
I  the  trend  toward  the  utilitarian,"  or  "away  from  liberal 
{ tudies  and  in  the  direction  of  vocational  work."  A  few 
I  residents  state  frankly  that  today  many  of  our  colleges 

re  trying  to  "fit  young  people  to  earn  a  living." 
As  you  would  expect,  this  vocational  trend  or  influence 
,  as  gone  farther  in  general  in  die  state  universities  than 
!  i  the  older  liberal  arts  colleges.  Now  and  then  one  finds 
college  which  has  met  the  problem  squarely.  At  Antioch 
ic  student  may  elect  the  "cooperative  plan,"  and  alter- 
:  ate  five-week  periods  of  study  at  the  college  with  five 
•eeks  of  employment  off  the  campus.  The  Antioch  au- 
lorities  believe  with  John  Dewey  that  experience  has  real 
iucational  value.  In  most  colleges  die  vocational  prob- 
•m  is  not  dealt  with  as  directly  as  at  Antioch. 
President  Robert  M.  Hutchins  of  die  University  of 
•hicago,  is  die  chief  spokesman  of  the  group  which  de- 
lores  the  vocational  trend  in  education.  He  also  cites 
:he  triviality,  futility  and  confusion  of  most  programs 
ow    masquerading    as    higher    education."    If    you    go 
irough  university  and  college  catalogues,  you  may  find 
a  little  difficult  to  contradict  him.  In  accredited  insti- 
itions,  students  may  join  die  fellowship  of  educated  men 
y  taking  courses   in  Life  Saving  at  the  University  of 
rizona,  Advanced  Boxing  at  Stanford,  First  Aid  and 
[assage  at  the    University  of  Akron,  Dude  Ranching  at 
te  University  of  Wyoming,  Tap  Dancing  at  North- 
•estern,  die  Technique  of  Tennis  and  Baseball  at  the 


"The  real  Battle  of  the  Colleges  is  not  being 
fought  out  in  any  stadium.  The  battleground  is 
the  minds  of  the  college  students." 


University  of  Missouri,  Marriage  and  the  Kingdom  of 
God  at  Temple. 

An  entirely  different  point  of  view  is  represented  by 
President  Hutchins  and  diose  institutions  like  St.  John's 
College  in  Maryland  which  have  been  influenced  by  die 
new  program  at  die  University  of  Chicago.  If  you  ask 
President  Hutchins  what  die  University  of  Chicago  is, 
he  may  reply  as  he  did  in  a  recent  statement,  by  telling 
you  what  it  is  not:  "We  do  not  favor  an  education  di- 
rected to  making  die  student  an  effective  member  of  a 
political  party.  We  do  not  favor  an  education  designed  to 
fit  the  student  into  the  contem- 
porary world.  We  don't  like  the 
contemporary  world.  He  [die 
student]  will  not  be  able  to  do 
much  to  change  it,  if  all  that  we 
have  taught  him,  assuming  we  could,  is  how  to  make  a 
living  in  die  contemporary  world.  We  do  not  favor  an 
education  devoted  to  body  building  and  social  graces.  We 
do  not  favor  an  education  diat  promotes  what  we  abhor  or 
one  that  turns  a  university  into  a  waiting  room  in  which 
a  student  must  consume  his  time  in  harmless  triviality 
until  he  can  go  to  work." 

What  sort  of  education  does  he  believe  in,  then?  While 
in  the  long  view  he  may  seek  the  same  goals  as  his  oppon- 
ents, he  differs  from  diem  as  to  how  a  college  should 
go  about  the  job  of  turning  out  a  well  equipped  young 
modern.  His  way  is  to  have  students  concentrate  upon  the 
classics,  to  study  die  great  books  and  dioughts  of  the  ages. 
He  favors  an  institution  where  in  his  third  year  the  student 
"studies  metaphysics,  die  science  of  first  principles.  He 
would  study  the  social  sciences,  which  are  practical  sciences, 
and  natural  science  which  is  the  science  of  man  and  na- 
ture, and  he  would  study  all  diree  in  relation  to  one 
anodier.  The  student  would  study  them  widiout  voca- 
tional aim." 

There  you  have  it.  The  real  Battle  of  die  Colleges  is 
not  being  fought  out  in  any  stadium.  The  battleground 
is  the  minds  of  die  college  students.  The  battle  is  be- 
tween those  who  advocate  direct  "preparation  for  life," 
and  those  who  hold  diat  a  liberal  arts  college,  on  its  own 
or  a  university  campus,  should  be  a  place  where  students 
are  taught  to  diink.  As  Dr.  Hutchins  puts  it,  "The  col- 
lege exists  to  teach  its  students  to  think — to  think  straight 
if  possible — but  to  think  always  for  themselves." 

Credits  and  Other  Criteria 

THIS     SHORT    AND     NECESSARILY     INADEQUATE     SUMMARY     OF 

the  principal  experiments  in  higher  education  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  today  would  be  incomplete  without  brief  men- 
tion of  other  phases — hardly  less  important — that  can 
merely  be  touched  upon.  One  finds  all  over  die  country, 
in  private  colleges  and  in  state  universities,  a  raising  of 
entrance  and  graduation  requirements.  One  finds,  and  by 
one  I  mean  myself,  diat  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  be- 
come a  student  and  much  more  difficult  to  graduate  from 
our  poorer  educational  institutions  as  well  as  our  good 
ones  than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  Instruction  every- 
where has  improved.  More  demands  are  made  upon  stu- 
dents. The  average  secondary  school  senior  in  1914  would 
have  been  almost  helpless  before  the  College  Board  exami- 
nations of  1939.  A  look  at  a  set  of  today's  College  Boards 
will  not  be  flattering  for  any  college  graduate  over  the  age 
of  thirty-five. 
Another  development  in  (Continued  on  page  655) 
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How  Can  We  Be  Taught  to  Think? 

Here  two  deans  argue  an  eternal  question.  Do  not  be  mistaken,  theirs  is 
not  a  mere  campus  debate.  The  issue  is  part  of  the  long  struggle  for  human 
fulfillment,  and  concerns  us  all. 


I.  Back  to  First  Principles 

To    AN    INCREASING    NUMBER    OF    PEOPLE    THE    LAST    TWENTY 

years  have  appeared  to  be  tending  towards  a  vaguely 
defined  crisis  in  education.  There  must  be  some  dark  and 
massive  thing  to  engage  the  attention  of  such  diverse 
minds  as  Thorstein  Veblen,  Robert  Hutchins,  Irving 
Babbitt,  and  Abraham  Flexner.  The  smirk  that  lurks  in 
Veblen's  title,  "The  Higher  Learning  in  America,"  be- 
comes an  open  guffaw  in  Hutchins'  later  version  of  the 
same  theme,  and  the  economist's  analysis  of  the  elective 
system  is  summarized  in  the  university  president's  Bibli- 
cal quotation  to  the  effect  that  the  love  of  money  is  the 
root  of  all  evil.  The  shift  in  emphasis  is  important;  those 
who  concur  in  what  Hutchins  has  written  smell  the  love 
of  money  and  prestige  in  most  of  the  going  educational 
concerns,  and  with  him  they  seek  the  books,  including  the 
Bible,  that  will  put  order  into  education. 

If  it  were  not  for  Charles  Eliot  and  John  Dewey  we 
would  not  at  present  be  able  to  see  the  crisis  as  clearly  as 
we  do.  No  one  would  accuse  them  of  the  love  of  money 
or  prestige;  nevertheless  they  have  made  it  possible  and 
necessary  for  their  followers  to  view  education  today  as  an 
investment  for  quick  profit  only  and  the  root  of  evil  is 
now  in  full  view. 

The  elective  system  was  introduced  at  Harvard  about 
two  generations  ago.  The  intention  behind  it  was  good; 
something  had  to  be  done  to  revive  learning  in  American 
colleges.  Charles  Eliot  hoped  that  the  natural  sciences 
would  do  that  by  their  intrinsic  interest  and  worth  and 
by  their  demands  on  the  older  and  dying  disciplines. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  they  brought  life  with  them,  but 
with  this  life  they  brought  things  that  had  given  them 
place  and  power  in  the  modern  world — research,  utility, 
specialization,  and  salesmanship.  It  was  an  accident  that 
their  triumphant  vehicle  was  that  academic  model  of  the 
market  place,  the  elective  system.  The  first  effect  was  to 
raise  the  question  concerning  each  academic  subject: 
"What  is  its  use?"  The  answers  came  in  terms  of  profes- 
sional training.  The  classicist  became  a  professor  of  phil- 
ology; the  mathematician,  a  statistician  or  engineer;  the 
historian,  philosopher,  and  literary  critic,  purveyors  of  cul- 
ture. Each  of  these  also  became  the  producer  and  promo- 
ter of  his  subject  matter.  And  just  as  each  faculty  mem- 
ber made  and  sold  his  commodity,  so  faculty  members 
were  made  and  sold  by  graduate  schools.  In  many  senses 
liberal  arts  and  liberal  artists  became  professionalized. 

The  effect  on  the  students  was  subtler  but,  in  the  end, 
equally  spectacular.  In  the  first  place  the  student  was  en- 
couraged to  be  free  from  the  prescriptions  of  the  old  clas- 
sical training  and  to  raise  questions  of  interest  and  utility 
in  connection  with  his  choices  among  the  professionalized 
subject  matters.  After  a  short  period  of  wide  open  elec- 
tives  during  which  there  was  no  direction  from  student 
or  from  teacher,  the  graduate  schools  took  over  and  pre- 
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scribed  block  electives.  The  student  on  coming  to  college 
was  quickly  oriented  before  the  array  of  professions  and 
vocations,  invited  to  choose  his  career  then  and  there,  and 
finally  led  to  the  nearest  prerequisite  which  in  turn  de- 
termined his  major  which  in  turn  entailed  a  decent  de- 
gree of  distribution.  Both  degrees  and  courses  increased 
in  number  to  satisfy  the  new  demands. 

Academic  administration  became  a  kind  of  interstate 
commerce  commission  to  limit  the  power  of  professorial 
monopoly  to  restrain  trades.  First  it  established  credits 
and  rates  of  "interest";  becoming  desperate  it  issued  paper 
money  in  the  form  of  semester  hours.  These  were  ex- 
changed for  immature  notes  called  in  by  examinations. 

JOHN  DEWEY  SAW  THAT  THERE  WAS  NONSENSE  IN  ALL  THIS 
pseudo-utility  and  that  it  was  spreading  downward  into 
the  secondary  and  primary  schools.  The  sciences  had  not 
been  humanized  by  their  life  in  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities; the  classics  and  humanities,  which  alone  of  all  aca- 
demic subject  matters  could  have  humanized  them,  had 
been  killed  long  before.  John  Dewey  chose  to  humanize 
and  liberalize  the  utilities,  and  he  did  this  by  appeal  to  a 
comprehensive  metaphysics  of  human  action  and  experi- 
ence. By  one  subtle  shift  in  language  he  redefined  the 
whole  educational  enterprise.  He  substituted  the  word 
intelligence  for  intellect,  and  with  this  as  a  translation 
formula  he  found  knowledge  in  action,  theory  in  practice, 
learning  in  doing  and  making.  It  was  the  right  thing  for 
a  wise  man  and  a  philosopher  to  do,  but  his  followers 
got  from  "Democracy  and  Education"  only  the  "lower 
learning  in  America."  John  Dewey  was  transferring  all 
that  mattered  in  the  ancient  liberal  arts  to  the  useful  arts. 
and  that  can  be  done  by  a  good  liberal  artist,  but  the 
apprentices,  not  being  liberal  artists,  cannot  see  intellect 
in  intelligence,  knowledge  in  action,  theory  in  practice, 
and  learning  in  doing  and  making.  In  final  effect  John 
Dewey  has  allowed  the  promoters  of  the  elective  system 
to  confirm  the  latter-day  consequences  of  Eliot's  elective 
system.  We  thus  have  on  our  hands  a  full  blown  anti- 
intellectual  educational  philosophy  today,  an  anomaly  in 
educational  theory  and  practice  and  a  serious  threat  to  our 
social  and  political  survival. 

The  anomaly  and  the  failure  in  the  elective  system  and 
in  progressive  education  consist  in  the  affirmation  thai 
tree  will  and  good  habits  are  non-intellectual.  The  verba. 
trick  in  translating  intellect  into  intelligence  led  to  self 
contradiction  and  nonsense  which  were  not  detected  be 
cause  of  a  growing  distrust  of  the  intellectual  processes  ir 
social  and  political  life.  The  fallacious  rhetoric  has  gone 
far  beyond  the  intentions  of  its  authors. 

We  should  learn  from  this  experience  that  it  is  unwisf 
to  let  the  phrases  of  the  reformer  blind  us  to  the  substan 
tial  tradition  within  which  the  reforms  occur.  For  in 
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stance  we  should  not  allow  our  present  concern  with  the 
importance  of  the  intellect  to  commit  the  converse  fallacy 
of  denying  the  validity  of  the  elective  system  and  the 
ancient  truth  that  men  learn  by  doing.  We  should  rather 

j  be  concerned  to  find  the  proper  supports  and  functions 
of  free  choice  and  practice  in  the  educational  process.  It 

1  seems  to  some  of  us  that  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  redis- 
cover the  intellect  and  to  set  up  a  system  of  learning  in 
which  faith  in  the  intellectual  process  may  recover. 
Those  holding  this  point  of  view  are  further  persuaded 

'  that  this  recovery  cannot  be  brought  about  without  some 
of  the  devices  that  were  thrown  away  when  they  were 
examined  and  found  to  be  hoaxes.  There  is  no  doubt  that 

;  the  ancient  languages  and  mathematics  were  scholastic 
hoaxes  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  that 
in  the  elective  system  they  remain  hoaxes  and  become 
less  and  less  scholastic.  On  the  other  hand  with  some  at- 
tention to  their  genuine  properties  and  some  reconstruc- 
tion of  their  original  functions,  they  are  still  the  best  me- 
dium in  which  the  intellectual  processes  may  be  practiced. 
We  therefore  have  returned  to  the  memorizing  of  para- 
digms and  the  manipulation  of  mathematical  symbols.  If 
we  were  doing  only  this  we  would  be  the  perpetrators  of 
a  new  hoax.  Therefore  with  these  mediums  as  supports 
we  have  dared  to  go  directly  to  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  liberal  arts,  works  in  which  the  highest 
functions  of  both  linguistic  and  mathematical  symbols  are 
spectacularly  exhibited.  Students  in  such  a  program  learn 
by  doing  what  the  masters  of  the  liberal  arts  did,  and  find 
that  free  will  gains  in  power  and  range  of  alternatives  as 
they  follow  the  powerful  intellects  of  their  race  and  tra- 
dition, present  as  well  as  past. 

It  is  only  when  the  older  linguistic  and  mathematical 
devices  as  well  as  the  utilities  and  specialties  are  left  by 
themselves  or  insulated  from  their  traditional  context  that 
they  are  dangerous  and  deadening.  Therefore  the  pro- 
gram demands  that  the  elective  system  be  replaced  by 


the  required  four-year  course.  Required  reading,  required 
writing,  and  required  mathematical  practice  supply  the 
wider  field  and  the  needed  material  within  which  the 
fundamental  intellectual  arts  may  be  practiced.  Choice  is 
exercised  between  real  alternative  projects,  and  doing 
leads  to  learning  because  the  fundamental  subject  matter 
of  education  is  genuine  and  there  is  some  awareness  or 
memory  of  the  integrated  pattern  of  the  liberal  arts. 

With  a  radical  attempt  at  restoration  of  the  traditional 
patterns  and  the  recovery  of  faith  in  the  intellectual  proc- 
esses, there  is  hope  of  renewing  the  attack  on  the  con- 
temporary sciences  and  bringing  them  into  the  circle  of 
the  liberal  arts.  Integration  should  take  the  place  of  elec- 
tion at  the  start  at  least,  and  theory  and  the  making  of 
theory  should  take  control  of  the  learning  arts.  The  first 
result  should  be  precision  and  thoroughness  in  discourse, 
with  a  consequent  increase  in  the  sustaining  powers  of 
the  imagination.  The  laboratory  can  play  a  double  role 
in  this  revival.  Manual  skills  supply  patterns  for  the  imag- 
ination and  imitate  the  intellect;  they  should  therefore 
be  cultivated  with  the  linguistic  and  mathematical  skills. 
Having  achieved  stability  and  security  in  the  elementary 
grammatical  and  operational  matters,  we  can  hope  to  as- 
similate the  new  and  progressive  knowledges  from  the 
natural  and  social  sciences.  These  sciences  have  been  the 
intellectual  and  cultural  problem  for  three  centuries.  Eliot 
and  Dewey  recognized  this,  and  we  are  merely  taking  up 
the  attempt  at  solution  where  they  left  off. 

Such  a  program  means  more  required  language,  more 
required  mathematics,  more  required  laboratory  exercises, 
and  more  required  dialectic  in  higher  education.  Educa- 
tors like-minded  with  me  are  convinced  that  nothing  less 
will  be  adequate  to  the  problems  that  we  face  in  the  con- 
temporary world.  Democratic  republics  started  from  a 
faith  in  the  intellectual  process;  they  do  not  continue  if 
the  faith  and  the  implied  disciplines  disappear. 


II.  In  the  Current  of  Modern  Life 


by  MAX  McCONN 


ONE  OF  THE  MAJOR  PROBLEMS  OF  EDUCATION  AT  EVERY  LEVEL 

relates  to  the  degree  to  which  the  school  and  its  activities 
must  be  and  ought  to  be  segregated  from  the  general  life 
of  the  community. 

Some  degree  of  segregation  there  must  necessarily  be: 
some  designation  of  a  place  where  the  processes  of  teach- 
ing and  learning  may  be  carried  on,  and  some  allocation 
of  time  which  teachers  and  students  may  devote  to  those 
processes.  Without  so  much  of  segregation  we  do  not 
have  a  school  at  all,  only  apprenticeship. 

But  historically  nearly  every  type  of  school  has  tended 
to  emphasize  this  necessary  separateness,  to  draw  more 
and  more  apart,  to  carry  its  sequestration  to  the  feasible 
extreme.  This  has  been  particularly  true  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  remains  so  today. 

Consider  the  ideal  American  liberal  arts  college,  still 
our  most  typical  and  most  potent  agency  of  higher  learn- 
ing, as  conceived  by  the  majority  of  educated  men  and 
women  in  this  country.  That  ideal  institution — approxi- 
mated by  many  of  our  "leading  colleges" — is  situated  in 
a  semi-rural  college  town,  safely  remote  from  industry  and 
commerce  and  from  the  homes  of  all  but  a  very  few  of 
the  students  enrolled.  Preferably  it  is  for  men  only  or  for 
women  only.  It  accepts  chiefly  candidates  who  can  afford 
at  least  $4000  for  the  expenses  of  a  four-year  program 
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(the  exceptions  consisting  of  a  necessarily  limited  group 
holding  scholarships).  It  provides  a  curriculum  of  which 
the  primarily  general  characteristic  is  that  of  being  "purely 
cultural";  this  phrase  has  been  defined  or  at  least  ampli- 
fied a  great  many  times  with  considerable  eloquence,  but 
from  these  many  definitions  and  amplifications  there 
emerges  only  one  point  on  which  there  is  complete  agree- 
ment, and  that  point  is  negative:  purely  cultural  means 
non-vocational,  non-utilitarian.  In  addition,  this  ideal  col- 
lege provides  a  very  intense  "college  life,"  comprising 
many  varied  recreations;  one  major  result,  if  not  the  ob- 
ject, of  which  is  to  confine  the  thoughts  and  interests  of 
the  students  closely  to  the  college  and  the  campus  even 
during  their  leisure  hours. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  as  an  agency  of  sequestration 
this  college  is  indeed  ideal.  It  successfully  segregates  its 
students  from  ordinary  domestic  life,  hopefully  from  sex, 
from  general  contact  with  persons  who  are  not  in  some 
degree  privileged,  and  from  all  but  the  most  pallid  aware- 
ness of  the  economic  and  social  turmoil  of  modern  life. 

Quite  naturally  this  institution  finds  itself  under  fire  at 
the  present  time  and  is  presenting  numerous  apologies 
and  rationalizations.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  challenging 
is  that  which  has  been  offered  by  President  Hutchins  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  If  one  can  accept  President 
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Hutchins'  major  premise,  namely,  that  the  classical  and 
medieval  philosophers,  with  a  very  little  help  from  some 
moderns,  have  constructed  a  "science  of  first  principles," 
eternally  adequate  for  the  solution  of  all  problems  under 
all  conditions,  and  that  this  already  perfected  "science  of 
first  principles"  should  constitute  the  exclusive  corpus  of 
general  higher  education,  then  we  may  well  agree  that 
the  sequestration  of  the  liberal  arts  college  and  its  curricu- 
lum from  the  rest  of  modern  life  should  be  maintained 
and  should  even  be  carried  to  further  extremes,  as  he  pro- 
poses. But  a  great  many  of  us  find  ourselves  incapable 
of  accepting  that  major  premise,  and  so  we  may  be  dis- 
posed to  brush  aside  President  Hutchins'  rationalization, 
along  with  many  feebler  ones,  and  to  account  for  the 
liberal  arts  college  in  terms  of  its  historical  descent. 

IT  IS  SUFFICIENTLY   WELL  KNOWN  THAT  OUR  COLONIAL  COL- 

leges,  the  prolific  progenitors  of  our  whole  collegiate 
brood,  were  carefully  copied  after  certain  English  colleges 
which  were  semi-independent  residential  and  teaching  in- 
stitutions within  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  that  those  English  colleges  were  originally 
founded  for  the  training  of  clerics.  That  an  institution 
founded  to  train  boys  for  the  monastery  and  the  priest- 
hood should  adopt  the  principle  of  sequestration  is  thor- 
oughly understandable;  their  students  were  designed  for 
a  life  of  celibacy,  of  divorcement  from  all  domestic  ties, 
of  non-participation  in  industry  and  commerce;  their  pro- 
fession required  that  they  be  set  apart  from  other  men. 

By  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  when  the 
English  college  was  transplanted  to  our  eastern  seaboard, 
the  original  basis  for  the  principle  of  sequestration  was 
somewhat  weakened.  By  that  time  the  English  colleges 
were  educating  gentlemen's  sons,  some  for  the  (non-celi- 
bate) priesthood  of  the  Established  Church,  more  for  the 
career  of  lay  members  of  the  ruling  class,  including  the 
duties  of  justice  of  the  peace,  master  of  fox  hounds,  and 
quite  often  member  of  Parliament.  But  these  gentlemen's 
sons  were,  of  course,  considered  a  group  apart  from  the 
common  herd,  to  be  educated  for  a  life  apart,  on  aristo- 
cratic if  not  religious  grounds,  so  there  was  still  justifica- 
tion for  some  degree  of  segregation.  At  any  rate  the  prac- 
tices of  a  sequestered  education  were  continued,  and  we 
took  them  over  bodily. 

It  comes  to  this,  that  the  effective  reason  why  many 
leading  colleges  in  the  United  States  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury do  not  admit  women  is  that  the  English  colleges  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  were  designed  to 
train  members  of  a  celibate  profession;  and  the  effective 
reason  why  an  American  liberal  arts  college  in  1939  may 
not  without  defilement  include  vocational  or  utilitarian 
subjects  in  its  program  is  that  the  English  colleges  of  the 
fourteenth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries  were  preparing 
boys  either  for  the  priesthood  or  for  the  life  of  a  ruling 
leisure  class. 

It  seems  to  a  good  many  of  us  that  this  chain  of  causa- 
tion, by  tradition  and  inertia,  may  well  be  broken  at  about 
this  point;  that  the  conditions  of  our  time  and  the  lives 
ahead  of  our  students  demand  the  opposite  of  sequestra- 
tion in  their  higher  education;  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  source 
of  danger  in  our  democratic  life  that  our  colleges  con- 
tinue to  maintain  this  ancient  tradition  of  aloofness. 

But  what,  if  anything,  can  be  done  about  it?  Is  any- 
thing being  done  about  it  anywhere? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  moderately  encour- 
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aging.  Of  course  a  college  located  in  a  more  or  less  remote 
college  town  cannot  very  well  move  its  campus  and  build- 
ings into  some  more  typically  modern  area.  (In  this  mat- 
ter and  in  having  students  who  continue  normal  family 
relationships  while  in  college,  the  newer  municipal  insti- 
tutions have  advantages  which  they  should  not  deprecate 
but  capitalize.)  But  any  college  can  permit  and  require  its 
students,  as  a  part  of  their  education,  to  make  extensive 
and  fruitful  contacts  with  typical  dominant  phenomena 
of  our  own  day,  such  as  industry,  invention,  trade,  and 
politics.  At  least  two  ways  of  doing  this  have  been  de- 
vised, by  Antioch  College  and  Bennington  College. 

Under  Antioch 's  Cooperative  Plan  the  students  spend 
half  their  time,  in  five-week  or  ten-week  periods,  at  dieir 
studies,  and  corresponding  periods  working  at  some  paid 
job  outside,  each  job  being  held  by  a  pair  of  students  in 
alternation.  The  jobs  have  been  in  factories,  in  department 
stores,  on  construction  projects,  on  newspapers,  in  schools, 
in  social  service  agencies,  wherever,  in  fact,  the  staff  of 
the  Extramural  School,  who  both  place  students  and 
visit  them  at  their  work,  have  been  able  to  find  oppor- 
tunities for  valuable  experience.  The  purpose  of  the  An- 
tioch plan  is  not  to  enable  poor  students  to  work  their 
way  through  college  nor  to  put  students  in  line  for  jobs 
after  graduation,  though  it  often  does  both  these  things 
incidentally.  The  objective  is  strictly  educational:  to  avoid 
sequestration;  to  socialize  the  college  experience. 

Bennington  seeks  exactly  the  same  object  through  its 
winter  work  period,  two  months  out  of  each  college  year, 
which  the  girls  spend  in  jobs,  paid  or  unpaid,  in  the  fields 
of  their  major  specialization  in  college — jobs  in  factories, 
stores,  newspaper  and  magazine  offices,  publishing  houses, 
libraries,  museums,  schools,  social  service  agencies. 

Such  provision  for  students'  active  participation  in  the 
world's  work,  as  an  integrated  part  of  their  educational 
experience,  constitutes  probably  the  most  effective  feasible 
way  of  socializing  that  experience,  and  will  almost  cer- 
tainly become  more  common  as  time  goes  on. 

BUT    ASIDE    FROM    SUCH    FUNDAMENTAL    INNOVATIONS    MUCH 

can  be  done  just  with  the  curriculum.  Here  we  need,  and 
are  beginning  to  get,  a  more  generous  offering  of  courses 
dealing  specifically  with  the  applications  of  academic  the- 
ory in  many  fields  to  the  concrete  problems  of  modern 
life:  poverty,  crime,  war,  disease,  insanity,  and  the  like. 
On  every  campus  the  students  clamor  for  such  courses, 
and  they  are  right.  We  need  also  to  recognize,  and  are 
beginning  to  recognize,  that  there  are  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  vocations  other  than  teaching  (journalism,  business, 
public  administration,  social  service,  personnel  service, 
chemistry,  geology,  for  example)  the  needed  preparation 
for  which  lies  mainly  in  the  various  fields  of  the  estab- 
lished liberal  arts  program;  that  the  arts  colleges  should 
therefore  formulate  programs  pointed  towards  these  voca- 
tions, composed  for  the  most  part  of  courses  already 
offered,  with  such  modicum  of  new,  semi-technical  courses 
as  may  be  needed  in  each  case;  and  that  by  this  procedure 
they  will  gready  enhance  the  interest  of  most  of  their  stu- 
dents in  all  their  work,  and  will  in  considerable  measure 
escape  the  psychological  sequestration  of  a  curriculum 
which  makes  a  merit  of  having  no  "practical"  goal. 

Such  developments,  away  from  sequestration  and  in 
the  direction  of  socialization,  would  seem  to  be  essential 
if  our  liberal  arts  colleges  are  to  play  their  part  in  our 
emergent  new  education  for  life  in  a  democracy. 
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After  School  and  College 


by  ALVIN  JOHNSON 


What  Thomas  Jefferson  foresaw  is  now  only  too  clear  —  the 
one  safeguard  of  our  Constitution  is  an  intelligent  electorate. 
Here  the  director  of  the  New  School  for  Social  Research  de- 
scribes adult  education  as  an  essential  democratic  bulwark, 
shows  its  present  limitations  and  its  potential  strength. 


iDULT    EDUCATION    IS    BUT    A    NEW    NAME    FOR    A    VERY    OLD 

:tivity.  In  its  broadest  sense  it  is  as  old  as  western  civi- 
zation. 

Socrates  and  his  disciples,  Artistotle  and  his  "academy" 
jkre  essentially  adult  educational  groups  of  an  extremely 
nigh  order.  Under  the  good  emperors  the  better  class 
lomans  formed  innumerable  groups  devoted  to  the  study 
f  literature,  philosophy  and  history.  With  the  collapse 
':  Rome  all  education  went  into  eclipse,  but  aduk  edu- 
lation  revived  again  under  the  Renaissance.  Indeed,  the 
renaissance  may  be  regarded  as  a  golden  age  of  adult 
ilucation,  when  men  of  whatever  age  undertook  to  mas- 
.Ir  Greek,  Greek  literature,  art,  philosophy.  Through  early 
lodern  times  the  rising  merchant  class  in  every  important 
4ty  worked  assiduously  to  educate  themselves,  in  order 
I  confront  a  decadent  aristocracy  with  the  superior  cul- 
iire  of  the  self-made  man.  Such  groups  as  gathered 
jound  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  Voltaire,  Adam  Smith  were 
lerely  outstanding  examples  of  a  widespread  tendency, 
fcnjamin  Franklin  and  the  American  Philosophical  Soci- 
«y  offer  a  brilliant  instance  of  an  aduk  educational  move- 
ment destined  to  have  the  farthest  reaching  political  con- 
squences.  This  society  was  one  of  the  powerful  factors 
laking  for  intercolonial  unity  and  hence  for  independ- 
^ce.  One  may  follow  this  adult  educational  movement 
Own  to  our  times  in  the  lyceums  and  forums  with  their 
sect  libraries  and  their  lecture  programs. 
What  characterized  adult  education  down  to  recent 
dcades  was  its  limitation  to  select  classes  in  society,  the 
astocracy,  the  prosperous  merchant  class,  in  America 
fc  rising  professional  and  business  classes.  There  were 
ideed  apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  university 
ttension  and  such  organizations  as  the  American  cor- 
eipondence  schools  and  Chautauquas,  which  appealed 
Mthe  masses.  But  even  here  the  object  of  adult  education 
«s  to  raise  its  beneficiaries  to  a  higher  class,  economically 
olat  least  culturally.  A  true  exception  did  indeed  appear 
i]  the  Danish  folk  school,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
•sing  of  die  intellectual  and  cultural  level  of  the  un- 
pvileged.  Other  exceptions  were  to  be  found  in  certain 
bor  colleges  and  less  formal  educational  organizations. 
Sll  other  exceptions  were  the  teaching  classes  in  college 
sttlements,  the  Americanization  work  carried  on  in  more 
o  less  desultory  fashion.  Down  to  the  World  War,  how- 
c*r,  adult  education  was  by  and  large  an  upper  class 
advity,  designed  consciously  or  unconsciously  to  improve 
ad  consolidate  the  position  of  the  privileged. 

The  outcome  of  the  war  was  or  seemed  to  be  a  tri- 
U:iph  of  democracy  over  autocracy.  And  the  question 
evry  democratic  statesman  and  educator  asked  himself 
Vs  this:  Are  the  masses  equipped  educationally  to  assume 
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the  responsibilities  of  power?  In  the  simpler  world  of 
nineteenth  century  America  we  had  assumed  that  a  com- 
mon school  education,  a  fair  degree  of  literacy,  however 
acquired,  would  adequately  equip  the  average  man  for 
the  exercise  of  his  duties  as  a  citizen.  There  was  nothing 
metaphysical  about  the  choice  between  a  reliable  candi- 
date and  a  tricky  one;  between  an  economical  state  ad- 
ministration and  a  progressive  one;  between  a  policy  of 
protection  and  a  tariff  for  revenue.  The  World  War 
dragged  into  die  light  an  endless  series  of  problems  for 
which  one  was  not  adequately  prepared  by  the  spelling 
book  and  long  division,  or  even  by  manual  training  and 
the  vast  variety  of  "progressive"  items  later  superadded 
upon  the  common  school  curriculum.  And  the  war  awak- 
ened die  country  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  the 
''melting  pot"  had  not  worked  well  enough  to  make  a 
homogeneous  nation,  and  much  interest  centered  in  adult 
education  in  English  and  American  institutions,  both 
dirough  the  public  schools  and  through  private  agencies. 

Workers'  Education 

AWARENESS  OF  THE  NEED  FOR  ADULT  EDUCATION  FOR  THE 
masses  appeared  earlier  in  Europe  than  in  America.  In 
the  first  years  after  the  war  Alfred  Mansbridge  succeeded 
in  organizing  a  powerful  movement  for  adult  education 
among  the 
working  classes 
of  England.  In 
republican  Ger- 
many and  Aus- 
tria  ,  "people's 
universities" 
were  launched 
in  many  cities 
for  die  specific 
purpose  of  edu- 
cating the  work- 
e  r  s.  European 
countries  recog- 
nized that  under 
the  new  order  of 
things  labor  as 
a  class  was  to 
play  a  much 
more  important 
part  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the 
state.  Hence 
some  provision 

From  shops  to  campus.  A  summer  school 
ing    Class    educa-      for    workers    held    in    a    southern    college 
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Above:  Labor  studies  economics  at  a  class  in  Hudson  Shore  Labor  School 
Below:    Continuation    study    for    old    grads,    University    of    Minnesota 


tion  was  necessary.  Such  institutions  were  as  a  rule  domi- 
nated by  a  working  class  philosophy,  liberal  socialist  in 
Germany,  liberal  labor  in  England.  In  the  United  States, 
a  Workers'  Education  Bureau  was  set  up  in  the  early 
twenties  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  as  a  clearing  house  for  labor  educational  projects. 
In  the  same  period  of  democratic  enthusiasm  Brook  wood 
Labor  College  was  launched,  and  Commonwealth  College 
in  Arkansas.  At  a  somewhat  later  date  workers'  summer 
schools  were  founded  by  professional  educators:  the  Bryn 
Mawr  Summer  School  for  Women  Workers,  the  Pacific 
Coast  School  for  Workers,  the  School  for  Workers  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  (discontinued  by  the  present  state 
administration),  the  Southern  Summer  School  for  Work- 
ers, the  Summer  School  for  Office  Workers.  Several  of 
these  have  been  associated  with  the  Affiliated  Schools  for 
Workers,  a  labor  education  service. 

Labor  adult  education  in  America  has  developed  a 
character  differing  in  some  essentials  both  from  the  gen- 
eral adult  education  movement  and  from  labor  adult 
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education  abroad.  America  has  not  accepted 
labor  as  a  class,  but  labor  as  a  function;  and 
workers'  education — with  the  exception  of  a 
few  organizations  under  European  influence 
— is   functional  rather  than  class  education. 
Its   aim   is   primarily    to   equip   the   worker 
not  with  a  class  ideology  but  for  active  work 
in  the  organization.  Hence  the  study  of  la- 
bor history,  forms  of  organization,  collective 
bargaining,  parliamentary  law,  public  speak- 
ing, looms  large  in  the  program.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  recognized  that  a  vital  organi2 
tion  cannot  be  based  on  economics  alone,  bu 
that  the  rising  leaders  of  labor  must  also 
trained  to  organize  entertainment,  direct  in 
terest  in  labor  art,  labor  drama,  and  the  lik 
Thus  the  workers  education  movement  tend 
to  broaden  without  ceasing  to  be  function 
The  movement,  like  all   adult  educatic 
suffers    under    the   handicap   of   inadeqv 
financing,    although    some    unions,    not; 
the  International  Ladies  Garment  Worke 
have  within  their  means  contributed  ge 
ously  to  education  for  the  last  twenty  ye 
Other    handicaps    are    the    lack    of    traine 
teachers,  the  shortage  of  appropriate  liter 
ture,    the    limited    time    of    the    employ 
worker,  and  above  all,  the  curtailment  of  i 
WPA  workers'  education  program  so  ere 
ively  developed  by  Hilda  W.  Smith. 

Education  vs.  "Conditioning" 

THE  MAIN  AMERICAN  ADULT  EDUCATION  MOV 
ment,  after  coquetting  briefly  with  the  Eu 
pean  idea  of  class  education,  took  its  star 
upon  the  traditional  American  assumptu 
of  a  classless  society.  It  assumed  that 
only  laborers  and  farmers,  but  also  busi 
and  professional  men  were  inadequat 
equipped  by  school  and  highschool  and 
lege  to  form  secure  judgments  upon 
present  and  emerging  political  and 
issues  of  the  times.  It  assumed  that  with 
rapid  advance  of  technology  a  more  abum 
living  could  be  assured  to  all,  and  leisure 
the  wide  masses  of  the  population  to  enjoy  art  and  music 
and  drama  made  technically  accessible  by  the  cinem.i  and 
radio,  by  new  methods  of  reproduction  of  paintings,  by 
the  development  of  libraries  and  the  growth  of  periodical 
literature.  It  assumed,  too,  that  in  a  period  of  rapid  eco- 
nomic evolution  hosts  of  men  and  women  would  find 
their  old  occupations  disappearing  and  would  desperai 
need  the  intellectual  flexibility  necessary  for  readjusi 
to  new  occupations.  Finally  it  assumed  that  an  enriched 
world  could  afford  a  new  conscience  with  respect  to  the 
old  problem  of  the  handicapped,  for  whom  life  could  be 
made  much  more  tolerable  in  an  understanding  environ- 
ment. Such  problems  obviously  are  unsuitable  for  class 
education.  They  concern  every  class  in  the  American 
democracy,  and  adult  education,  it  has  been  generally 
conceded,  should  be  broad  enough  in  spirit  to  appeal  to 
all  classes. 

A  new  impulse  to  the  adult  educational  movement 
arose  out  of  the  development  of  the  totalitarian  states.  To 
all  appearances  Russia,  Italy  and  Germany  have  educa- 
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fed  not  only   their  youth  but,  to  a  notable 
Extent,  their  adult  population  to  an  accept- 
ance of  the  principles  on  which  those  govern- 
fnents  stand.  The  question  therefore  has  been 
:requently  raised  whether  a  democracy  can 
;urvive  in  competition   with   totalitarianism 
vithout  making  an  equal  effort  to  educate 
:;11  its  people  in  its  fundamental  principles. 
This  question  is  presented   here  only  as  it 
>ears  upon  the  aggregate  of  forces  making 
pr  general  acceptance  of  the  necessity  of  de- 
•eloping  adult  education.  It  may,  however, 
ifC  remarked  that  it  is  one  thing  to  educate 
nen,  or  rather  condition  them,  to  the  accept- 
!  nee  of  doctrines  handed  down  from  above, 
jnd  quite  another  thing  to  educate  them  as 
I  fee  men,  as  primary  sources  contributing  to 
j  ,ie  policies  and  doctrines  that  are  ultimately 
j)  dominate  in  the  seat  of  government.  Adult 
Ipnditioning  may  be  sufficient  for  a  dictator- 
flip;  adult  education,  a  far  more  complica- 
I  ;d  matter,  is  alone  sufficient  for  a  democracy. 

'he  Fixed  Adult  Mind 


The  WPA  as  an  adult  educator:  Above:  Americanization  class  for  new  citizens 
Below:    millionth    man    taught    to    read    and    write    in    the    literacy    program 


I  M    THE    TWO    DECADES    SINCE    ADULT    EDUCATION 

lecame  an  object  of  general  interest  in  Amer- 

i  .a,  much  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 

mits  to  the  efficiency  of  adult  education.  Is 

le  adult  mind  sufficiently  plastic  to  the  im- 

ressions  involved  in  learning?   A  series  of 

eperiments  conducted  by  Professor  Edward 

;1  Thorndike  of  Columbia   University   has 

<tablished  conclusively  that,  given  an  open 

wind  and  willingness  to  learn,  the  capacity 

iir  learning,  after  reaching  a  maximum  in 

te  early  twenties,  declines  slowly  for  many 

nars  and  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable  in 

te  fifties  or  even  later.  These  results  bear 

fit  common  experience  which  presents  ex- 

-anples  on  every  hand  of  complicated  and 

dficult  processes  of  learning  carried  through 

sccessfully   by   men   of  relatively   advanced 

yars.  A   favorite   example   is   that  of  Dom 

1dm,  last  emperor  of  Brazil,  who  learned 

'nskrit  at  eighty. 

The  difficulties  encountered  by  the  adult  educator  do 

{fit  arise  out  of  the  absolute  deterioration  of  the  adult 

lind,  but  out  of  die  resistance  of  ingrained  prejudices 

ad  preconceptions  to  new  ideas  and  lack  of  ambition  to 

crry  through  difficult  and  perhaps  painful  thought  proc- 

eses.  At  thirty  a  man  has  probably  fairly  fixed  ideas  on 

sch  matters  as  individual  rights,  the  proper  sphere  of 

pvernment,  the  qualities  of  the  several  races  he  comes  in 

cntact  with;  on  problems  in  literature,  music,  art,  archi- 

tture  and  a  host  of  other  issues  of  civilization.  Whence 

tese  ideas  were  derived  he  probably  does  not  know.  They 

sam  to  him  to  be  parts  of  the  original  make-up  of  his 

rind  and  personality.  In  many   instances  diey  are  an- 

cored  in  his  personal  interest.  Thus  the  conception  of 

"rofit"  may  represent  one  idea  to  a  business  man  and 

elite  another  idea  to  a  labor  leader — both  ideas  equally 

"f.ed  and  tenacious.  The  conception  of  racial  inferiority 

my  be  held  very  stubbornly  by  men  who  profit  from 

.R-mbership  in  the  master  race.  One  could  multiply  in- 

s  nces.  Preconceptions  based  upon  self-interest  are  apt  to 
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ramify  in  directions  often  difficult  to  trace  as,  for  exam- 
ple, a  detestation  for  modern  music  on  the  ground  of  a 
fancied  relation  to  political  radicalism.  Probably  the  great 
bulk  of  obstructive  preconceptions  has  no  basis,  direct  or 
indirect,  with  personal  interest  but  is  picked  up  from  the 
social  environment. 

Preconceptions  apart,  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to 
adult  education  consists  in  the  methods  of  common  think- 
ing. To  the  average  man  the  single  instance  counts  as  the 
precedent  counts  with  the  lawyer.  Neither  layman  nor 
lawyer  is  trained  to  weigh  the  single  instance  against  the 
multitude  of  incidents  and  thus  to  develop  a  balanced 
judgment. 

American  Progress  Up  to  Now 

THE  METHODS  OF   ADULT  EDUCATION  ARE  STILL  IN   PROCESS  OF 

evolution.  The  forum  has  been  widely  employed  both 
under  public  and  private  auspices.  Under  Commissioner 
of  Education  Studebaker,  a  number  of  experiments  were 
made  with  citywide  forum  (Continued  on  page  642) 
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Crossroads  Schools 


by  FARNSWORTH  CROWDER 

A  great  "L"-shaped  shadow  lies  over  the  educational  map  of 
the  U.S.A. — down  from  the  Midwest  and  across  the  South 
where  schools  are  below  the  national  average.  But  there  are 
harsh  inequalities  elsewhere.  In  the  story  of  four  brothers  and 
their  children,  Mr.  Crowder  shows  what  all  this  means — to  them 
and  to  us. 


Passages  from  the  letter  of  a  fourteen-year-old  midwestern 
girl  to  a  friend:  "Last  year  we  thought  we  were  hard  up  be- 
cause school  closed  April  first.  This  year  1  guess  we  aren't 
going  to  have  school  at  all.  ...  7  guess  I'll  have  to  give  up 
my  plan  to  ta\e  highschool,  with  the  school  closed.  I  feel 
lil(e  crying  every  time  I  see  it  with  the  doors  and  windows 
boarded  up.  .  .  .  Do  you  thinly  you  could  get  on  without  a 
school  or  even  a  set  of  bool(s?  Grace  has  the  arithmetic  VIII 
and  1  have  the  grammar.  .  .  .  For  all  of  us  that  go  to  the 
parsonage  there  is  one  history  bool^.  .  .  .  It  stops  before 
the  war  but  1  guess  there  hasn't  been  much  since  then  but 
trouble  and  I  don't  need  a  boo\  to  learn  about  that" 

THE  REMARK   SO    OFTEN    PASSED   UPON    CHRISTIANITY    MIGHT 

be  used  in  defense  of  universal  public  education  in  the 
United  States:  Let's  not  condemn  it  until  we  have  tried  it. 
Those  who  engage  (as  who  does  not)  in  larruping  the 
schools  should  be  reminded  occasionally  that  the  schools 
have  not  had  a  fair  show  with  the  majority  of  our  adult 
citizens.  It  has  been  figured  that  if  die  75  million  of  them 
were  parcelled  into  average  groups  of  seventy-six  indi- 
viduals, two  only  would  be  college  graduates,  ten  high- 
school  graduates,  thirty-two  elementary  school  graduates 
and  the  remaining  thirty-two  graduates  of  nothing.  It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that  such  schooling  as  many 
of  the  seventy-six  received  was  had  years  ago  in  a  world 
which — given  the  pace  of  recent  historic  change — seems 
almost  antediluvian. 
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But  whatever  the  measure  and  quantity  of  dieir  formal 
schooling,  we  can  be  quite  sure  that  die  majority  of  the 
75  million  wish  they  had  had  more  of  it.  For  we  Ame 
cans  play  beautifully  into  the  hands  of  the  Alfred  Adlc 
psychology  which  holds  man's  chief  driving  force  to 
the  desire  for  advancement  and  superiority;  and  as  an  it 
strument  of  that  desire  we  rate  schooling  very  high.  Th 
blacksmith's  son  widi  a  college  degree  can  become  presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  Bank. 

Schooling,  we  believe,  furthers  die  individual  welfare 
furthers  the  national  welfare  and  supplies  occupation  an 
amusement  for  an  economically  sterile  childhood, 
credo  is  vulnerable  to  attack,  but  for  our  purposes  he 
we  must  let  it  stand.  We  take  off  from  the  general  prop 
sition  that  it  is  good  to  have  education  and  have  it 
abundantly.  And  we  then  ask:  Where  do  we  have 
cation   (meaning  schools)  and  where  do  we  have  it 
anything  like  abundance? 

Many  would  say  we  have  it  in  abundance  nowhe 
because  it  is  the  wrong  kind.  But  we  must  speak  re 
tively  and,  so  speaking,  we  come  to  two  conclusions: : 
that  there  are  sections  of  the  nation  (chiefly  prosper 
metropolitan  suburbs  and  small  cities)  which  supply  pi 
lie  education  in  abundance;  but,  second,  that  unive 
public  education — first  grade   dirough  highschool- 
not  yet  exist  generally  over  die  United  States. 

This  is  not  to  say  diat  thousands  of  children  volu 
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F  S  A  photo 

"It  if  everybody's  business  and  the  Republic's  concern,  that  our  population    reservea   are    being   drawn    from    the   crossroads — and 
from  crossroads  schools  such  as  this."  Not  fifty  years  ago,  but  in  the  great  "L"  today 
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tarily  quit  school  before  the  twelfth  grade;  it  is  to 
say  something  a  lot  worse— that  thousands  of 
children  can't  finish  the  eighth  grade,  let  alone 
:he  twelfth,  even  if  they  want  to.  There  isn't  any 
:ighth  grade  or  twelfth  grade  to  finish.  Or  even 
there  is,  the  quality  of  instruction  offered,  in 
lumberless  cases  is,  by  all  standards,  of  too  poor 

*t  quality  to  rate  as  education. 

During  1935-36,  in  over  30,000  school  districts 
laving  about  three  million  children,  the  school 

i -ear  fell  short  of  completion  by  an  average  of 
hree  months  per  school.  Some  2400  schoolhouses 
rere  locked  up  entirely  and  at  least  five  times 
hat  many  more  would  have  been  locked  up  if  the 
sachers  employed  had  demanded  full  payment 
f  their  salaries — or  else. 

The  National  Education  Association  estimated 
lat  (1935)  1,400,000  pupils  were  sitting  daily  in 
•.hoolhouses  condemned  as  unsafe  or  unsanitary; 
lat  another  million  were  attending  classes  in 

nch  makeshift  quarters  as  tents,  abandoned  lodge 

klls,  stores,  churches  and  theaters;  and  that  yet  a  half 
lion  more  were  attending  but  half  a  day  because  of  the 

asence  of  any  space  big  enough  to  accommodate  entire 

(irollments  all  at  once. 

EveQnJn™UCih  a  relatively  blooming  year  as  1930,  there 
00,000  American  boys  and  girls  (seven  to  thirteen) 


,  __.-      r  .L  Shahn  f  or  F  S  A 

hese  young  southerners  will  scatter  to  other  states,  as  have  the  Burlesons 

£10  were  not  in  school  at  all,  for  the  most  part  either 
b:ause  they  were  in  neighborhoods  too  poor  to  provide 
wools  or  because  they  were  themselves  too  poor  to  attend, 
s  would  seem  to  indicate  800,000  children  being  de- 
pived  of  the  most  elementary  qualification  of  electors  in 
i  lemocracy— the  ability  to  read  the  ballot.  And  to  their 
Knber  must  be  added,  of  course,  those  other  hundreds 
iousands  of  future  citizens  of  the  republic  receiving 
•  most  meager  of  educational  services— in  all,  at  least  a 
Tk       a1'  American  children  of  elementary  school  age. 
e  do  we  find  this  underprivileged  fourth?  Why 
aye  they  no  schools  or  only  very  poor  ones?  How  grave 
i  latter  is  educational  poverty?  And  whose  business  is  it? 

Joool  Children  of  Four  Brothers 

INSIDER  THE   BURLESON  CLAN.   PROLIFIC  AND  TOUGH,   IT 

Rained   itself   in    a   southern   mountain    county  'for 

feerations.  Its  concentration  was  not  broken  until  the 
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Dav,d   Burleson's   boys,   these   children   go   to   a   consolidated   school 

first  World  War  drew  four  of  the  boys  overseas.  All  re- 
turned, but  only   two   to   the  old   familiar  mountains. 
Allyn  accompanied  an  army  buddy  to  California  where 
he  became  an  able  automobile  mechanic  and  a  settled 
family  man  with  two  children.  Brother  David  drifted 
about  after  his  discharge,  finally  came  to  rest  as  a  sugar- 
beet  hand  in  a  town  in  western  Nebras- 
ka,   where   he    married   and   fathered 
three  boys. 

In  California,  Allyn,  Jr.,  has  gone 
through  junior  college  and  is  well  em- 
ployed. Daughter  Jane  is  out  of  high- 
school  in  another  year.  In  Nebraska, 
David's  three  boys  dropped  highschool 
in  their  first  or  second  years.  One  is 
now  a  Piggly-Wiggly  clerk  in  Colo- 
rado. The  two  other  boys  work  season- 
ally for  Great  Western  Sugar. 

The    two    Burlesons    who    returned 
from  service  to  the  family  hills  of  Ken- 
tucky also  are  family  men,  with  ten 
children  between  them.  None  has  fin- 
ished  highschool;   probably  none  ever 
will.  Six  of  the  ten  are  boys.  Two  are 
struggling  along  as  tenant  farmers  on 
poor  land.  Two  have  gone  north  as 
Toledo  factory  hands.  And  the  two  youngest  are  unem- 
ployed on  the  bum  out  west.  Of  the  four  girls,  one  mar- 
ried in  her  teens,  three  remain  hopefully  waiting  at  home. 
Allyn  s  two  California  children  have  had  almost  twice 
as  many  hours  in  school  as  any  two  of  their  Nebraska 
cousins,  three  times  as  many  hours  in  school  as  any  two 
of  their  Kentucky  cousins  of  comparable  age. 

Now  the  variations  pointed  up  by  these  cases  are  not 
special  and  peculiar  ones  confined  to  three  branches  of 
the  Burleson  family;  they  are  general  and  comprehensive 
variations  which  hang  on  geography  and  which  involve 
thousands  of  families  in  separated  and  educationally  iso- 
lated sections  of  the  country. 

Look  at  Allyn  with  only  two  children  as  against  David 
in  Nebraska  with  three  and  the  southern  brothers  with 
five  each.  The  ratio  of  children  to  adults  is  typical  of  their 
localities.  Thus,  every  1000  adults  in  the  eleven  south- 
eastern states  have  an  average  of  603  children  (five  to  sev- 
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enteen)  under  foot.  This  is  in  contrast  to  496  children 
per  1000  adults  in  David's  prairie  northwest  and  to  only 
336  children  per  1000  adults  on  Allyn's  Pacific  coast.* 
This  means  that  the  southern  Burlesons  have  an  educa- 
tional burden  over  20  percent  heavier  than  David's  in 
Nebraska  and  nearly  80  percent  heavier  than  Allyn's  in 
California.  For  the  purposes  of  child  care  and  education, 
the  down-south  brethren  need  resources  considerably 
larger  than  either  David  or  Allyn. 

There  is  another  difference:  Allyn  lives  in  a  large  met- 
ropolitan suburb,  David  in  a  small  town,  the  other  two 
in  the  country.  Allyn  is  representative  of  big  city  America, 
where  there  are  only  348  children  per  1000  adults,  David 
of  small  town  America  where  there  are  413  children  per 
1000  adults  and  the  southern  brothers  of  rural  farm  Amer- 
ica with  675  children  per  1000  adults. 

In  other  words,  the  nation's  heaviest  educational  loads 
are  fixed  on  the  southern  and  the  rural  farm  populations, 
the  lightest  loads  on  the  big  cities  of  the  North  and  West. 

But  this  is  only  part  of  the  story  and  half  the  grief. 

A  consolidated  school  in  an  Indiana  town  with 
bus   service   to   surrounding   villages   and 
farms    means    better    schooling 
at  little  increase  in  cost 


4  truck  for  both  pleasure  and  business. 

The  varying  fortunes  of  diese  brothers  is  a  fairly  accu- 
rate reflection  of  the  socio-economic  context  in  which  they 
have  chosen  to  live.  California  is  one  of  the  richest  Ameri- 
can states;  Nebraska  stands  in  a  middle  position;  Ken- 
tucky is  relatively  poor.  Half  the  farms  in  the  Burlesons' 
highland  area  are  under  fifty  acres  in  area.  Erosion,  lov 
fertility  and  hillside  location  give  them  a  scanty  yr1- 
In  the  lowlands  cotton  belt  of  neighboring  states, 
breakdown  of  the  traditional  rural  economy  has  cause 
a  shrinkage  of  income  and  taxable  wealth.  Nebrask 
under  the  buffeting  of  year  after  year  of  depression  and 
drought,  has  lost  wealth,  income  and  farm  population; 
has  effected  large  public  economies  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state's  school  children. 

Sections  predominantly  ag- 
ricultural  which,   as 
they  are  now 
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Those  with  the 
heaviest  burdens  laid  up- 
on them  have  the  weakest  backs. 
Again  the  Burlesons  provide  examples. 
Allyn  of  California,  with  two  children,  makes  around 
$2400  annually.  David  of  Nebraska  is  lucky  to  make  $750 
cash  supplemented  by  a  Jersey  cow,  a  flock  of  chickens 
and  summer  garden  sass.  The  two  down-south  brethren 
(1935-38)  average  each  about  $400  annual  cash  income. 
Allyn  is  buying  a  five-room  modern  house,  drives  a  '37 
Plymouth.  David  rents  an  old  five-room  house,  with  elec- 
tricity but  no  inside  plumbing,  drives  a  '34  Chevy  pick- 
up. The  two  Kentucky  mountain  boys  have  considerably 
improved  their  holdings  with  rehabilitation  loans,  but 
they  still  have  an  average  of  only  3^  rooms  per  family, 
no  electricity,  no  plumbing.  They  share  an  old  Dodge- 

*  This  high  ratio  of  children  to  adults  down  south  is  assignable  only  to 
a  limited  degree  to  the  Negro  population.  In  several  states  there  are  pro- 
portionately more  white  than  colored  children. 


exploited  by  mi 
and  abused  by  the  weath 
er,  scarcely  will  keep  their  people  i 
bread  and  shoes,  cannot  be  expected  to  kee 
their  overabundance  of  children  in  adequate  school- 
houses  under  competent  teachers.  And  this  is  the  situatior 
as  we  find  it  throughout  a  large  part  of  rural  America 
particularly  in  the  South  and  in  the  tier  of  prairie  states 
northward  from  Oklahoma  across  the  Dakotas. 

Given  their  large  educational  loads  and  their  compara- 
tively weak  economic  backs,  these  sections  support  pretty 
much  the  sort  of  schools  we  would  expect  them  to  si 
port.  They  buy  such  education  as  they  are  able  to  buy.  .< 

Allyn's  California  children  never  have  lived  more  tj 
two  miles  from  their  schools,  always  have  been  abk 
reach   them  over   concrete   and   asphalt.  Their   southe 
cousins  have  been  as  much  as  fifteen   miles   from  the 
schools   (without  bus  service)   and  have  always  travel 
to  and  fro  over  dirt  and  gravel  roads  or  paths  throug! 
the  woods. 

In  California  (where  but  17  percent  of  all  schools ' 
one  room)  Allyn's  children  have  gone  to  well  equipped 
educational  plants;  in  Nebraska  (where  75  percent  of  t 
buildings  are  one  room)  David's  boys  have  attended  ti 
consolidated  town  school;  the  cousins  of  Kentucky  (where 
70  percent  of  the  buildings  are  (Continued  on  page  636) 
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Education  Can't  Be  Better  Than  the  Teachers 


by  WILLIAM  ALLAN  NEILSON 

How  can  we  select  and  train  the  teacher  of  "personality  and 
zest?"  How  can  we  reward  the  able  teacher  and  at  the  same 
time  how  can  we  get  rid  of  "dead  wood"?  We  must  find  the 
answers  to  these  questions,  says  this  great  educator,  "if 
democracy  is  to  be  saved  by  education." 


EXCEPTION  MIGHT  BE  TAKEN  TO  THE  ABSOLUTE  AND  DOGMATIC 
tone  of  the  sentence  which  forms  the  title  of  this  article. 
One  might  draw  attention'  to  conspicuous  examples  of 
self-taught  men,  and  to  the  insistence  of  some  modern 
theorists  that  all  education  is  self-education.  These  objec- 
tions are  not  without  foundation.  There  are  men  and 
women  endowed  with  such  intellectual  curiosity  and  per- 
sistence that  they  will  find  mental  nourishment  in  the  most 
barren  surroundings,  but  such  individuals  are  not  those 
who  raise  the  problems  of  education  in  a  democracy.  As 
to  the  second  point,  even  if  it  be  granted  fully,  there  re- 
mains the  question  of  how  to  stimulate  the  desire  for  self- 
education  and  how  to  steer  the  individual  so  as  to  prevent 
waste  of  time  and  energy. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  deny  the  importance  of  the  topics 
discussed  in  the  preceding  articles.  All  are  important,  all 
deserve  careful  consideration.  But  the  closer  one  comes  in 
observation  and  experience  to  the  actual  process  of  edu- 
cation, the  more  one  is  convinced  that  the  crux  of  the 
problem  is  the  difficulty  of  finding  or  training  good  teach- 
ers and  enough  of  them.  Every  school  principal,  every  col- 
lege president  is  aware  that,  whatever  may  be  said  about 
unemployed  teachers  or  excess  of  supply  over  demand,  it 
is  all  but  impossible  to  select  a  staff  thoroughly  adequate 
in  personality,  equipment  and  zest. 

The  Equipment  of  the  Teachers 

WHAT  ARE  THE  CHIEF  QUALITIES  THE  DEFECTS  OF  WHICH 
stand  out  as  reducing  to  the  present  unsatisfactory  level 
the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  in  our  schools  and  colleges? 
These  vary  in  the  different  types  of  institution  and  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  students,  but  some  run  through 
our  whole  system.  First  stands  personality.  The  stimula- 
tion of  youth  to  learning  demands  sympathy,  vivacity, 
and  devotion — a  belief  that  the  task  is  worth  putting  into 
it  all  one's  energies.  Next  comes  general  culture,  intellec- 
tual and  social.  The  teacher  must  himself  be  a  cultivated 
person.  Then  comes  the  equipment  in  special  knowledge 
of  the  subject  taught;  and,  finally,  expertness  in  the  de- 
vices that  have  been  contrived  for  rousing  interest,  for 
presenting  information,  and  for  evoking  thinking. 

Why  are  so  many  of  these  qualities  lacking  in  a  large 
proportion  of  our  teachers?  Again  the  answer,  or  the  dis- 
tribution of  emphasis  in  the  answer,  varies  according  to 
the  type  of  institution.  Our  primary  schools  are  mainly 
staffed  by  young  women  many  of  whom  find  teaching 
the  most  genteel  occupation  by  which  they  can  support 
themselves  till  they  get  married.  It  is  a  stop  gap,  and  their 
hearts  are  not  in  it.  They  have  got  their  certificates  on. 
tests  that  prove  nothing  about  sympathy  or  vivacity  or 
devotion,  but  chiefly  on  their  power  to  restate  in  examina- 
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tions  the  maxims  they  have  been  taught  in  the  normal 
school  and  their  ability  to  apply  with  moderate  success 
these  maxims  in  their  practice  teaching.  Very  many  of  them 
come  from  families  that  have  no  background  of  culture, 
and  the  courses  that  profess  to  supply  such  a  background 
have  been  largely  devoted  to  how  to  teach  a  subject  rather 
than  to  the  subject.  The  same  is  true  of  many  courses  that 
are  supposed  to  give  them  knowledge  of  special  subjects. 
The  technique  of  conducting  a  class  exercise  is  the  main 
object  and  chief  result  of  normal  school  training.  Their 
vocabulary  is  limited  and  rneir  speech  often  atrocious. 
Many  of  these  defects  might  be  overcome  in  the  course  of 
time,  but  the  majority  abandon  the  profession  after  three 
or  four  years,  to  be  succeeded  by  other  raw  recruits.  The 
situation  is  partly  saved  by  the  minority  of  able  and  con- 
scientious women  who  have  really  adopted  the  profession, 
but  this  minority  is  pitiably  small. 

The  public  highschools  fare  somewhat  better  than  the 
primary  schools.  A  large  proportion  of  their  teachers  have 
graduated  from  liberal  arts  colleges,  and  more  of  them 
have  chosen  teaching  as  a  permanent  career,  presumably 
because  they  have  some  natural  taste  for  it.  They  have  a 
wider  general  cultural  basis  and  more  thorough  training 
in  the  special  subjects  they  teach.  But  the  general  level  is 
far  from  satisfactory.  Superintendents  are  to  a  large  extent 
drawn  from  the  teachers'  colleges,  and  in  these  the  stress- 
ing of  technical  professional  training  as  opposed  to  gen- 
eral culture  or  genuine  scholarship  casts  a  blight  over  the 
profession.  The  private  secondary  schools  are  free  from 
this  particular  influence,  and  more  stress  is  laid  on  general 
cultivation  and  social  experience  in  choosing  teachers.  The 
old  finishing  school  for  girls,  with  its  emphasis  on  social 
"accomplishments"  is  almost  gone,  and  survives  mainly 
for  the  preparation  of  debutantes  from  the  families  whose 
daughters  are  too  rich  to  be  educated.  The  growth  of  the 
women's  colleges  has  now  made  it  possible  for  girls  to 
have  the  advantages  previously  reserved  for  their  broth- 
ers, so  that  the  preparatory  schools  for  the  two  sexes  are 
now  much  on  a  par.  This  type  of  school  is,  on  the  whole, 
well  staffed,  and  its  chief  clanger  lies  in  the  risk  of  its 
becoming  a  forcing  house  for  candidates  for  entrance  to 
college   and    in    so   doing   stunting   the    initiative   of  its 
teachers. 


WHEN  WE  REACH  THE  COLLEGE  FACULTIES,  THE  EMPHASIS 
on  technical  professional  education  has  disappeared  almost 
too  completely,  for  it  is  difficult  to  induce  the  graduates 
from  the  liberal  colleges  and  universities  who  constitute 
these  faculties  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  results  of  re- 
search in  the  science  and  art  of  education.  The  unproved 
assumption  of  most  college  teachers  is  that  since  they  are 
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trained  in  their  special  subject  they  must  be  able  to  teach 
it.  Too  often  they  are  lacking  in  the  other  qualities  we 
have  listed — in  personality,  in  breadth  of  general  culture, 
and  in  the  art  of  teaching.  If  one  should  inquire  of  pro- 
fessors in  the  graduate  schools  where  these  men  are  trained 
as  to  why  so  few  of  them  are  first  class,  one  would  prob- 
ably be  told  that  the  fault  was  in  the  material  with  which 
the  graduate  schools  have  to  work.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  men  who  go  on  to  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  be- 
long to  the  class  of  industrious  mediocrities  who  have 
headed  their  classes  in  college  by  virtue  of  hard  work 
and  good  memories — but  also  because  they  had  not  the 
imagination  or  the  vitality  to  tempt  them  to  indocility. 
Here  again,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  a  respectable 
amount  of  erudition  there  is  no  guarantee  of  sympathy 
or  vivacity. 

The  professor  in  the  graduate  schools  is,  however,  him- 
self a  specialist  and  does  not  as  a  rule  accompany  his 
•ecommendation  of  a  man  who 


It  is  evident  that  considerations  such  as  these  all  tend 
to  draw  into  the  profession  a  large  proportion  of  timid 
and  unimaginative  persons  to  whom  moderate  comfort, 
a  moderate  competence,  moderate  security  are  the  reward 
for  a  moderate  amount  of  moderately  conscientious  drudg- 
ery. Against  the  dead  weight  of  this  mass  of  mediocrity 
the  gallant  minority  of  able  and  devoted  teachers,  en- 
dowed with  enthusiasm  and  initiative,  will  have  to  strive 
if  democracy  is  to  be  saved  by  education. 

The  Problem  of  Security — and  Efficiency 

IN    THE    TEACHING    PROFESSION,    AS    THROUGOUT    ALL    CLASSES 

and  countries,  the  question  of  security  has  in  recent  years 
assumed  a  highly  conspicuous  place.  The  economic  basis 
for  this  phenomena  is  sufficiently  obvious  and  need  not 
be  discussed  here;  but  it  is  important  to  note  its  peculiar 
importance  for  the  problem  with  which  we  are  dealing. 
There  have  been  in  the  past  and  there  are  still  in  too 
many  systems  and  institutions 


las  done  well  in  his  specialty     «7,  should  be  possMe  to  create  an  esprit  de  corps      grave   abuses   in  the  matter  of 
Wth  any  comment  on  the  can-     ln  fhe  profession  which  would  make  the  ioafer      appointments,       reappomtments 
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acutely  uncomfortable,  and  to  devise  a  method 


general 

mtlook  or  aesthetic  sensitive- 
less.  Especially  in  the  natural 
ciences  is  it  the  case  that  the 
emptation  to  early  and  intense 

.penalization  has  led  to  the  neglect  of  humanistic  inter- 
ests and  has  produced  a  specialist  capable  of  training 
!>ther  specialists,  but  ill-adapted  to  educating  youth  be- 
iween  seventeen  and  twenty-two. 


by  which  the  principal  or  president  could  call  o.n 
the  staff  . . .  for  aid  in  dealing  with  the  inefficient." 


Teachers  Are  the  People  They  Are 

HAT  ARE  THE   FACTORS  THAT  DETERMINE  WHO  SHALL  FORM 

he  teaching  profession  in  America  ?  I  have  already  spoken 
f  the  inducement  offered  by  primary  schools  to  young 
irls  who  pretend  to  no  vocation  but  want  a  means  of 
[arning  a  livelihood  till  they  find  someone  else  willing  to 
jo  it  for  them.  This  situation  suggests  that  the  profession 
too  easy  to  enter  and  not  attractive  enough  to  continue. 
.  severer  scrutiny  of  normal  school  and  teachers'  college 
jandidates  would  eliminate  a  considerable  proportion  of 
pose  who   will   never  be  successful  teachers.  To  many 
'ho  have  not  yet  entered  the  profession  there  is  an  at- 
raction  in  the  long  vacations  and  what  seem  short  hours; 
d  in  some  cases  there  is  offered  the  opportunity  for  a 
j  ep  up  in  the  social  level.  And  many,  though  not  enough, 
lire  attracted  by  the  joy  that  the  born  teacher  has  in  his 
j'ork,  by  the  satisfaction  that  the  right  person  finds  in 
Ijealing  with  young  and  plastic  minds,  and  by  the  oppor- 
Imity  for  a  service  to  society  unsurpassed  in  importance. 
|  These  are  positive  factors.  Of  the  negative  ones  among 
fce  most  important  is  the  fact  that  compared  with  busi- 
es, law,  and  medicine,  the  teaching  profession  has  few 
kid  meager  prizes.  We  may  think  it  lamentable  but  it  is 
ue   that   the   prevailing   spirit   of   American   life   deters 
'  nhitious    and    able    youth    from    entering   a    profession 
here,  by  the  accepted  standards,  he  can  never  attain  more 
uin  what  seems  to  him  a  second  or  third  rate  success. 
i  most  school  systems  there  is  not  enough  difference  be- 
vcen  the  minimum  and  maximum  salary,  and  the  max- 
num  is  reached  too  soon.  Nor  is  the  modest  pecuniary 
rward  the  only  factor.  The  social  position  occupied  by 
le  teacher  is   respectable  but  not  highly   distinguished. 
finsion  systems  are  now  widespread,  so  that  a  fair  degree 
security  for  old  age  is  often  guaranteed. 
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and  promotions.  Social,  religious 
and  political  influence,  family 
relationships,  personal  likes  and 
dislikes,  and  many  other  forces 
that  ought  to  have  no  bearing 

in  such  matters  have  made  or  destroyed  teaching  careers 
on  all  levels  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  graduate  pro- 
fessional school.  It  was  natural  and  inevitable  that  there 
should  come  into  existence  organizations  of  teachers  which 
might  serve  as  a  check  to  these  tendencies,  and  that  a  main 
concern  of  such  organizations  should  be  security  of  tenure. 
Some  of  them  have  been  extremely  effective.  The  Asso- 
ciation of  American  University  Professors  has  not  merely 
exposed  (and  in  some  cases  corrected)  a  large  number  of 
instances  of  unfair  dismissal,  but  has  instilled  a  whole- 
some fear  of  exposure  into  the  minds  of  tyrannically  dis- 
posed college  and  university  presidents.  The  right  of  free 
speech  is  now  freely  conceded  in  most  respectable  institu- 
tions and  is  professed  by  all. 

Security  of  tenure  for  the  able  and  efficient  teacher,  as 
long  as  he  remains  able  and  efficient,  is  wholly  desirable. 
But  to  assure  it  to  all  teachers  after  a  certain  length  of 
service  and  without  any  condition  except  abstinence  from 
theft,  adultery,  or  murder,  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
education.  The  greatest  problem  of  the  educational  ad- 
ministrator, greater  even  than  that  of  the  finding  of  good 
teachers,  is  the  problem  of  getting  rid  of  dead  wood.  For 
good  teachers  do  not  always  remain  good.  A  man  or 
woman  who  has  reached  middle  age  in  a  profession  in 
which  normal  promotion  has  indicated  proficiency,  and 
in  which  life  tenure  is  guaranteed,  will  in  many  cases  be 
tempted  to  relax  unless  other  forces,  internal  or  external, 
stimulate  to  continued  development.  The  necessary  repe- 
tition called  for  by  each  succeeding  student  generation 
makes  for  the  digging  of  ruts  from  which  after  a  time 
escape  is  difficult.  Of  course,  the  ideal  corrective  is  the 
keeping  of  the  teacher's  own  interests  alive  and  expand- 
ing so  that  he  will  always  be  keen  for  experiment  and 
improvement.  But  if  this  does  not  happen,  if  he  surren- 
ders to  routine  and  becomes  duller  and  duller  in  class, 
and  more  and  more  addicted  to  bridge  or  billiards  after 
hours,  what  is  to  be  done?  In  the  more  elementary  insti- 
tutions attempts  are  made  in  many  states  to  stimulate 
progressive  development  by  making  promotion  depend  on 
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TRAINING  OF  SCHOOL  TEACHERS,  1930-1931 
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TRAINING  OF  WHITE  AND  NEGRO 

ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS,  1930-19: 


4  YEARS  OF 
HIGH  SCHOOL 
OR  LESS 


These  charts  show  the  amount  of  education  and 
training  with  which  teachers  on  various  levels 
are  equipped.  But,  as  Dr.  Neilson  makes  clear, 
this  is  a  purely  quantitative  measure  and  can- 
not be  viewed  with  complacency.  The  quality  of 
education  as  well  as  the  amount  determines  the 
preparedness  of  the  teacher,  her  resources  for 
her  important  task.  The  comparison  between 
white  and  Negro  teachers  underscores  an  impor- 
tant aspect  of  present  racial  discrimination  in 
education;  and  figures  on  teachers'  salaries  (op- 
posite) bring  home  not  only  the  meager  rewards 
of  the  profession,  but  also  a  significant  differ- 
ence between  rural  and  city  schools. 
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the  taking  of  courses  in  summer  schools  and  the  like, 
and  on  other  evidence  of  "alertness."  The  results  are 
often  pitiful,  but  the  plan  at  least  shows  consciousness  of 
the  problem.  On  the  college  and  university  level  the  abuse 
of  security  is  probably  greater  than  in  the  schools,  but  no 
policy  adequate  to  deal  widi  it  seems  to  have  been  evolved. 
The  problem  of  the  relation  between  security  and  effi- 
ciency has  become  perhaps  the  outstanding  social  problem 
jf  our  time  and  affects  almost  all  classes  and  occupations, 
(t  is  all  die  more  incumbent  upon  die  teaching  profession 
:o  lead  in  its  solution. 

This  solution  does  not  seem  to  be  promised  by  the  ten- 
dency to  organize  on  the  model  of  die  trade  union  or  in 
ictual  affiliation  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
t  is  no  reflection  upon  the  honorable  nature  of  die  trades 
>r  upon  die  form  of  organization  diey  have  found  it  nec- 
ssary  to  adopt,  to  insist  on  die  difference  between  a  trade 
nd  a  profession.  The  latter  implies  as  central  an  ideal 
lement.  Demands  for  fair  compensation  and  decent 
rorking  conditions  should,  of  course,  be  insisted  upon; 

ut  if  teachers'  unions  should  produce  on  the  public  the 
npression  that  such  things  are  their  main  concern  radier 
lan  the  successful  training  of  the  young  in  intelligence 
nd  character,  die  prestige  of  the  profession  is  gone.  If 
caching  is  to  be  only  one  more  arena  in  which  profits  and 
iargaining  arc  the  chief  interests,  it  will  be  treated  in  die 
lime  spirit  by  the  employing  authorities  and  it  will  at- 
iact  less  dian  at  present  the  altruistic  and  adventurous 
oirits  dial  have  been  its  pride  in  die  past. 

From  all  diese  facts  and  considerations  two  general 
^inclusions  emerge,  one  which  concerns  the  general  pub- 
i  and  one  the  teachers  themselves.  The  first  is  that  die 
^satisfactory  level  of  personnel  throughout  our  whole 
jiucational  system  is  in  part  due  to  our  failure  to  offer 
Efficient  inducements  to  attract  to  die  profession  in  large 
limbers  men  and  women  with  die  proper  abilities  and 
prsonalities.  There  are  some  states  in  which  primary 
tachcrs  are  paid  less  than  $200  a  year  and  diere  are  none 
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where  the  remuneration  can,  by  any  criterion,  be  regarded 
as  lavish.  Odier  disadvantages  have  been  touched  on.  The 
public  must  be  awakened  to  die  supreme  importance  of 
educadon  and  to  the  fact  diat  handsome  highschool  build- 
ings and  adiletic  equipment  are  not  enough.  They  must 
cease  to  tolerate  pull  and  politics  in  the  careers  of  the 
teachers,  and  must  realize  diat  popularly  elected  boards  of 
laymen  are  not  equipped  to  deal  with  professional  ques- 
tions. It  is  not  difficult  to  find  out  what  is  die  matter. 
The  Regents'  Inquiry  of  die  State  of  New  York,  and 
especially  Professor  Judd's  report  on  "Preparation  of 
School  Personnel,"  give  a  thoroughly  documented  picture 
of  conditions  in  our  richest  state  and  propose  a  number 
of  promising  remedies.  If  those  citizens  who  realize  the 
unparalleled  importance  of  die  training  of  die  young  for 
the  future  of  the  country  will  study  the  results  of  this  In- 
quiry and  insist  on  die  carrying  out  of  its  recommenda- 
tions, die  consequence  will  spread  over  the  whole  nation. 
But  this  requires  interest,  intelligence  and  generosity. 

As  to  those  conclusions  which  affect  the  teachers  diem- 
selves,  action  is  required  both  by  individuals  and  by  organ- 
izations. Professor  Judd's  suggestion  diat  teachers'  associ- 
ations should  be  called  in  council  by  die  educational 
audiorities  as  is  done  in  England  is  worthy  of  serious 
consideration.  We  need  to  avoid  policies  which  would 
line  up  die  teachers  and  die  public  audiorities  as  repre- 
senting  opposing   interests,    and    to   encourage    policies 
which  will  lead  to  the  pooling  of  experience  in  die  com- 
mon interest.  Some  things  the  teachers  themselves  alone 
can  cure.  The  problem,  already  discussed,  of  the  teacher 
who  goes  stale  or  lazy  or  allows  himself  to  become  ab- 
sorbed in  outside  interests  at  the  expense  of  his  students 
should  not  be  dealt  with  widiout  the  judgment  of  his 
fellows.  It  should  be  possible  to  create  an  esprit  de  corps 
in  the  profession  which  would  make  die  loafer  acutely 
uncomfortable,  and  to  devise  a  method  by  which  die 
principal  or  president  could  call  on  the  staff  or  their 
representatives   for  aid   in  dealing  with   the  inefficient. 
Some  such  device,  difficult  though  it  would  be  in  com- 
munities as  closely  knit  as  faculties,  would  guard  against 
the  influence  of  personal  animosides  in  die  administra- 
tion, and  would  tend  to  cultivate  die  sense  of  cooperation 
for  a  common  purpose.  For  faculties  are  like  trees  that 
need  pruning  as  well  as  nourishment,  free  space  and  sun. 
The  limits  of  a  single  article  have  made  it  impossible 
to  deal  here  with  die  varying  conditions  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent state  and  city  systems  of  the  country.  There  are 
doubtless  instances  where  die  criticisms  passed  do  not 
apply  and  odiers  where  they  have  been  absurdly  weak. 
But  die  effort  has  been  made  to  consider  factors  and  con- 
ditions which  exist  generally  if  not  universally  through- 
out the  country,  and  to  call  attention  to  die  indisputable 
fact  diat  no  physical  equipment,  no  curriculum,  no  form 
of  organization  will  achieve  the  purposes  of  education 
without  fit  personnel.  The  problem  of  providing  such 
personnel   is   stupendous   since   the   number   of   teachers 
needed  is  to  be  counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  But 
it  is  decentralized,  and  while  some  remedies  lie  in  the 
attitude  of  our  population  as  a  whole,  odiers  can  be  ap- 
plied locally  and  individually.  There  is  no  citizen  who 
cannot  in  some  way  help  in  the  solution  of  what  may  be 
regarded  as  our  greatest  permanent  problem,  if  he  takes 
an  intelligent  and  sympathetic  interest  in  those  instances 
and  aspects  diat  are  presented  by  die  locality  in  which 
he  lives  and  the  school  to  which  he  sends  his  child. 
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The  All- American  Teacher 


by  JAMES  REID  PARKER 

Dr.  Neilson  has  given  us  an  educator's  picture  of  the  American 
teacher.  Now  comes  a  well  known  essayist  with  a  composite 
portrait  of  Miss  Cora  Rambert.  Not  typical  of  the  creative  leaders 
of  her  profession;  but  statistically  she  is  of  "average"  age,  back- 
ground, marital  status,  education,  salary,  tenure,  reading  habits, 
ambition  and  religion.  And  she  remains  "one  of  the  most 
important  persons  in  the  United  States  ..." 


MOST    PEOPLE    SUPPOSE    THAT    CoRA    RAMBERT    IS    TEACHING 

school  because  she  wants  to,  but  this  isn't  the  case.  If  she 
weren't  going  to  marry  Hugh  Clayton  in  a  couple  of  years, 
which  is  what  she  plans  to  do,  she'd  like  to  be  a  hostess 
on  one  of  those  big  transcontinental  airliners.  On  account 
of  the  interesting  people  you  meet.  Movie  stars  and  pro- 
ducers, for  instance,  and  all  the  New  York  celebrities.  But 
although  Cora  at  twenty-three  is  of  average  prettiness  and 
has  the  pleasant  knack  of  getting  along  well  with  practi- 
cally everyone  she  comes  across,  she  isn't  beautiful  enough 
for  Hollywood,  and  she  knows  it.  Moreover,  she  couldn't 
really  get  an  airliner  job,  even  if  she  tried  to,  because  of 
her  height.  Cora  is  five  feet  seven  and  a  half,  and  they 
have  restrictions  about  things  like  that.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  really  wants  to  marry  Hugh,  who  has  an  interest  in  a 
good-sized  filling  station  and  is  working  as  hard  as  he  can 
to  buy  out  Harold  Swanzey,  who  wants  to  sell.  So  Cora 
keeps  on  teaching.  She's  had  her  job  for  two  years,  and 
expects  to  stay  at  it  for  about  two  more.  Muskalong  isn't 
a  wealthy  town — few  prairie  towns  are — its  board  of  edu- 
cation pays  Cora  eleven  hundred  a  year,  and  out  of  that 
she  has  to  save  as  much  as  she  can  to  help  Hugh,  who 
says  "it  wouldn't  look  right"  for  her  to  keep  on  teaching 
after  they  marry. 

There  were  a  lot  of  things  that  contributed  to  Cora's 
going  into  teaching.  Her  father  died,  for  one  thing.  Mr. 
Rambert  had  been  a  carpenter  in  Bakeless,  which  is  about 
twenty  miles  from  Muskalong,  on  Route  36.  Compared 
to  Muskalong's  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  who  are  fond 
of  referring  to  their  town  as  "a  hub,"  the  five  hundred 
people  of  Bakeless  are  rather  quiet  and  easy-going.  Cora's 
mother  was  very  thankful  when  she  secured  the  appoint- 
ment as  postmistress.  Mrs.  Rambert  would  have  hated  to 
leave  Bakeless,  and  she  had  planned  for  Cora,  who  always 
got  good  marks  in  school,  to  "go  away  to  college"  and 
take  the  two-year  course  that  would  yield  her  a  teaching 
certificate.  The  sudden  breaking  of  Cora's  "as  good  as  an 
engagement"  to  Roy  Bakeless,  whose  father  was  the  most 
important  man  in  town,  reinforced  this  decision. 

The  properties  of  the  Gammidge  State  Teachers'  Col- 
lege are  not  in  themselves  very  impressive.  There  is  the 
Clara  Cooper  Hoffman  Memorial,  a  square  wooden  build- 
ing, lavishly  adorned  with  scrollery  and  curleycues,  which 
formerly  had  been  a  private  dwelling.  In  addition,  there 
are  factory-like  brick  buildings  which  leave  something 
to  be  desired  as  up-to-date  dormitories,  commons,  and 
"instruction  halls."  The  grounds  are  treeless,  save  for  a  few 
scrub  oak  and  cottonwoods  and  a  lone  catalpa.  Of  the  late 


Mrs.  Hoffman's  shrubbery,  only  five  forsythia  bushes  and 
a  flowering  syringa  remain.  There  is  no  gymnasium,  no 
college  theater,  no  recreational  equipment  of  any  sort.  At 
Gammidge,  they  turn  out  teachers  penny  plain,  not  tup- 
pence colored.  The  school  employs  no  dietitian,  and  th 
housekeeper's  imagination  is  bounded,  or  very  nearly, 
dried  apples,  dried  prunes,  dried  kidney  beans,  cornmea 
pot  roast,  rice  and  tapioca.  Cora  survived  this  Spart; 
fare. 

SHE   ALSO   SURVIVED   THE    CURRICULUM,   WHICH    IN    HER  CA 

was  translatable  as  English,  her  "principal  field,"  at 
history,  her  "second  main  field,"  supplemented  by 
man,  psychology,  and  education  in  almost  equal  dos 
The  first  subject  she  specialized  in,  not  because  she  ha 
ever  been  passionately  in  love  with  the  world's  great  wril 
ing,  but  simply  because  she  was  literate  in  a  modest  way 
(In  Mrs.  Rambert's  words,  "Cora  writes  such  a  good  le 
ter — so  newsy.  She  makes  you  see  things.")  In  more  plac 
than,  this  prairie  state,  to  be  articulate  almost  automatic 
ally  destines  a  young  unmarried  woman  for  teaching, 
is  a  qualification  which  is  offered  far  more  often  tha 
either  enthusiasm  or  congenital  aptitude,  since  teachin 
is  a  second  choice  for  a  majority  of  the  girls  who  go  inl 
the  profession.  In  Cora's  case,  teaching  was  second  choic 
in  lieu  of  marriage  to  Roy  Bakeless;  in  the  case  of 
retta  Middendorf,  her  roommate,  it  was  second  to  radk 
singing.  Both  girls  regarded  it  as  a  stop-gap,  but  they  were 
realistic  enough  not  to  indicate  this  on  the  application 
forms  they  filled  out  early  in  their  second  year  and  hope- 
fully deposited  with  the  dean. 

The  thing  that  bewildered  and  worried  Cora  more  than 
anything  else  while  she  was  at  Gammidge  was  the  group 
of  courses  in  "teacher-training"  that  she  was  required  to 
take.  She  wasn't  at  all  good  at  figures,  and  the  whole 
paraphernalia  of  pedagogical  efficiency — the  graphs,  the 
charts,  the  norms,  the  medians,  the  clock  hours,  the  semes- 
ter hours,  and  all  the  rest  of  it — never  failed  to  make  her 
dizzy,  an  Alice  in  a  mathematical  wonderland.  They  tried 
hard  at  Gammidge  to  be  au  courant  with  the  latest 
"trends"  in  education,  the  newest  shoptalk,  the  most  re 
cent  patter.  But  very  little  of  it  was  related  to  the  flesh 
and-blood  business  of  the  schoolroom  in  which  Cora  wa: 
shortly  to  find  herself.  That  little  manifested  itself  almos 
entirely  in  Professor  Belknap's  single  semester  course  ir 
child  psychology,  and  one  phrase  alone  remained  in  Cora' 
mind  by  the  time  her  training  was  finished.  "A  teache 
should  always  stand  when  she  is  (Continued  on  page  644' 
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Because  there  is  no  school,  this  half  literate  mother  does  her  best  for  her  children  at  home 


Schools  for  a  Minority 


by  GOULD  BEECH 

To  Americans  north  and  south  this  Alabama  journalist  pre- 
sents the  picture  of  race  discrimination  in  education  —  a  failure 
of  democracy  with  economic,  social  and  political  repercussions 
throughout  our  national  life. 


BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON,  WHO  STILL  CONTRIBUTES  AT  LEAST 
one  quotation  to  every  discussion  of  Negro  education, 
once  observed  that  it  was  "too  great  a  compliment  to 
attribute  to  the  Negro  child  the  ability  to  gain  equal  edu- 
cation for  one  dollar  to  every  seven  spent  on  the  education 
of  die  white  child."  Thirty  years  have  not  altered  the  fact 
which  inspired  the  observation.  And  yet  even  against  such 
handicaps,  the  Negro  race  has  advanced  in  little  more 
than  three  generations  from  80  percent  illiterate  to  better 
than  80  percent  literate — a  heartening  measure  of  capacity 
to  make  bricks  with  such  straw  as  there  is. 

In  the  plantation  area  of  the  South  or  in  the  teeming 
slum  districts  of  Harlem,  the  Negro  boy  or  girl  finds  that 
color  determines  in  varying  degree  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  educational  opportunity.  It  may  be  a  15-to-l  differ- 
ence in  the  outlay  per  child  enrolled,  as  in  some  Missis- 
sippi Delta  and  South  Carolina  Tidewater  counties;  or  it 
may  involve  only  comparisons  in  the  age  and  attractive- 
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ness  of  school  buildings  and  the  relative  ability  of  teach- 
ers, as  in  New  York  or  Chicago.  It  may  be  that  the  Negro 
child  attends  mixed  schools  in  California,  Illinois  or  Con- 
necticut, and  is  the  victim  of  individual  discriminaton  on 
the  part  of  teachers  or  fellow  pupils.  But  in  the  case  of  all 
but  a  negligible  portion  of  this  one  tenth  of  our  popula- 
tion, there  is  a  difference. 

Educational  discrimination  is  only  one  phase  of  the 
Negro's  economic,  political  and  social  status,  but  it  is  per- 
haps the  most  vital  standard  by  which  his  participation  in 
American  life  is  measured. 

Outside  of  the  eighteen  states  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia where  segregation  is  mandatory  by  law,  the  Ne- 
gro's role  in  education  varies  considerably.  In  most  nordi- 
ern  metropolitan  centers,  there  is  a  de  jacto  segregation 
based  upon  residence  in  restricted  districts,  and  in  some 
parts  of  New  Jersey,  Ohio  and  Illinois  by  administrative 
action  regardless  of  residence.  In  some  of  the  cities  in  these 
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An  abandoned  church  (Ala.),  an  old  tenant  house  (N.C.) 
are  makeshift  school  buildings  for  Negro  girls  and  boys 


I 


OLD  AND  NEW 


Examples  of  progress:  two  Rosenwald  schools,  modern,  at- 
tractive, adequate  both  as  schools  and  community  centers 
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and  other  northern  states — usually  where  they  constitute  a  minor 
ity — Negro  pupils  attend  mixed  schools  and  in  individual  in 
stances  may  be  found  leading  their  classes  and  being  elected  t< 
student  offices.  However,  mere  attendance  in  mixed  schools  i 
not  at  present  a  guarantee  that  the  lot  of  individual  Negro  stu 
dents  is  happy. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  minorities  in  the  American  educa 
tional  system  would  properly  deal  with  the  Negro  in  the  Nortl 
more  thoroughly,  and  would  include  the  Japanese  and  Chinesi 
of  the  West  Coast,  Indians,  and  various  immigrant  groups.  Bu 
it  is  with  the  Negro  in  the  South  that  this  discussion  is  primaril] 
concerned,  and  more  specifically  with  the  eleven  states  of  th 
Southeast  in  which  some  nine  of  the  thirteen  million  Negroes  o 
the  United  States  live.  It  is  here  that  their  numbers,  their  poverty 
their  political  impotence  and  the  extent  of  prevailing  discrimina 
tions  present  a  challenge  which  goes  to  the  roots  of  Americai 
democracy. 

The  factual  background,  which  must  take  into  account  th 
relative  poverty  of  the  region  may  be  summed  up  in  genera 
terms : 

The  Southeast  has  12  percent  of  the  nation's  wealth  with  whicl 
to  educate  25  percent  of  the  nation's  children. 

These  eleven  states  rank  uniformly  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  ii 
every  significant  quantitative  index  of  education — per  capita  ex 
penditures,  teachers'  salaries,  length  of  term,  etc. 

Yet  in  percentage  of  per  capita  wealth  and  percentage  of  pub 
lie  revenues  devoted  to  education,  these  states  rank  uniforml; 
high.  (If  Mississippi  devoted  its  entire  tax  income  to  educatioi 
it  would  then  approximate  national  standards.) 

For  each  dollar  spent  on  the  education  of  the  average  child  ii 
the  nation,  the  South  spends  50  cents  for  each  of  its  white  chil 
dren,  14  cents  for  each  of  its  Negro  children. 

While  the  region  as  a  whole  spends  approximately  one  fourtl 
the  amount  for  each  Negro  child  that  it  does  for  each  white  chile 
there  is  a  considerable  variation  from  state  to  state.  The  ratio  i 
more  than  l-to-9  in  Mississippi,  l-to-8  in  Soudi  Carolina. 

In  expenditures  for  buildings,  school  equipment,  transport^ 
tion,  vocational  education  and  libraries,  discrimination  is  eve 
more  marked. 

Until  recently  public  educational  opportunity  on  the  colle^ 
level  for  southern  Negroes  has  been  largely  confined  to  teache 
training.  Public  graduate  and  professional  training  comparab 
to  opportunities  for  white  students  in  public  universities  ar 
colleges  has  been  non-existent. 

In  addition  to  these  discriminations  in  formal  education,  tl 
adult  southern  Negro  finds  himself  barred  from  such  adva 
tages  as  lecture  courses,  concerts,  theaters,  and  not  infrequenl 
from  public  libraries  and  museums. 

Within  the  Southeast  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  Negro  schoc 
ranging  from  a  few  city  highschools  which  approximate  t 
facilities  for  whites,  to  the  "schools"  in  the  plantation  area, 
this  area  the  country  school  for  Negroes  is  frequently  not  a  sch< 
building  at  all  but  a  church,  the  lodge  hall  of  a  burial  society,  ' 
an  abandoned  tenant  shack,  sometimes  without  heat,  windo' , 
or  the  most  primitive  sanitation.  In  such  schools  pupils,  rangi ; 
in  age  from  six  to  eighteen  or  older,  sit  on  rude  benches  or  ( • 
carded  church  pews.  They  lack  blackboards,  writing  mater* 
and  adequate  books.  Some  states — and  the  number  is  increasin;  •- 
now  provide  textbooks  for  Negro  schools.  Though  these  are  t 
to  be  hand-me-downs,  they  are  far  better  than  no  books.  But  i 
hundreds  of  rural  Negro  schools  there  is  absolutely  no  teach  I 
material  except  a  few  old  readers  (usually  primers  or  first  re  .- 
ers)  which  pass  from  hand  to  hand.  Due  to  differences  in  ba  - 
ground  and  in  educational  opportunity,  including  irregular  :• 
tendance  because  of  poor  health,  undernourishment,  insuffici  t 
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clothing,  and  the  demands  of  farm  work,  almost  half  of 
all  Negro  pupils  in  the  South  are  enrolled  in  the  first  and 
second  grades. 

But  even  with  meager  equipment  and  short  school 
terms,  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  teachers  succeed  in 
imparting  the  rudiments  of  schooling  to  their  pupils. 
Speaking  of  the  quality  of  instruction,  one  county  official 
complained  that  "it  is  hard  to  get  good  Negro  teachers." 
There  is  at  least  partial  explanation  for  this  in  the  average 
annual  wage  of  $300  for  Negro  teachers  prevailing  in  his 
state.  In  many  counties  salaries — while  school  is  in  session 
— are  approximately  the  same  as  wages  for  urban  cooks, 
who  have  the  additional  security  of  year-round  work. 
Salary  schedules  of  southern  Negro  teachers  range  from 
40  to  75  percent  of  those  prevailing  for  white  teachers  of 
the  same  qualifications. 

When  Negroes  Can't  Vote 

BY  NO  MEANS  ALL  OF  THE  SCHOOL  PLANTS  ARE  SUBSTANDARD. 

There  are  several  thousand  rural  Negro  communities 
with  attractive  and  adequate  buildings.  In  the  movement 
to  provide  such  facilities,  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund  has 
played  an  important  role.  Through  gifts  totaling  $5  mil- 
lion, this  foundation  stimulated  the  construction  of  school- 
houses  and  homes  for  teachers  valued  at  six  times  that 
amount,  most  of  them  for  Negroes.  These  gifts  encour- 
aged contributions  from  Negro  and  white  individuals  and 
from  state  and  local  governments.  Negroes  raised  approxi- 
mately 44  percent  of  the  total  outlay  of  $30  million,  white 
individuals  and  public  moneys  combined  made  up  40  per- 
cent, and  the  Fund  gave  16  percent.  So  strong  is  the  tra- 
dition that  good  schools  are  Rosenwald  schools,  that  new 
structures  are  sometimes  given  the  name  even  though  the 
Fund,  which  has  recently  discontinued  this  phase  of  its 
activities,  had  no  share  in  the  undertaking. 

Philanthropy  has  played  an  important  part  in  other 
aspects  of  education,  particularly  Negro  education.  The 
"Jeanes  teacher,"  subsidized  partially  from  funds  set 
aside  in  the  will  of  Anna  T.  Jeanes, 

•  acts  in  a  supervisory  capacity  over  the 
:  schools  in  her  county,  directs  money-rais- 
;  ing  campaigns  and  serves  as  a  commu- 
'•-  nity  leader.  The  "state  agents  for  Negro 

education,"  who  are  white  officials  at- 
tached to  state  departments  of  education, 

.  serve  in  general  administrative  capaci- 

:  ties  and  as  spokesmen  for  the  needs  of 
Negro  education.  Their  salaries  are  usual- 

v  ly  paid  by  the  General  Education  Board 
(Rockefeller).  The  Slater,  Phelps-Stokes, 
Peabody,  Dillard  and  Carnegie  funds 

:ii  also  have  played  a  helpful  part,  as  have 

,,  various  religious  organizations,  outstand- 

\  ing  among  them  the  American  Mission- 

,j  ary  Association  of   the   Congregational 

.  Church.  It  is  expected  that  within  a  few 

j  years  the  resources  of  the  major  founda- 

.  tions  active  in  supporting  Negro  educa- 

,,  tion  will  be  exhausted.  Already  there  has 

j(  been  a  sharp  decline  in  aid  from  these 

[j  sources,  as  well  as  from  religious  bodies. 
Southern  education  traditionally  has 

ij  been  looked  upon  as  a  county  and  a 

;  school  district  responsibility.  The  same 

*  attitude   which  condones   differences   in      Students  at  work 


educational  opportunity  for  rich  and  poor  individuals  also 
has  applied  to  rich  and  poor  districts.  Various  gerryman- 
dering devices  have  been  employed  in  laying  out  school 
districts  to  escape  the  sharing  of  educational  advantages 
with  the  Negro  and  with  the  whites  who  own  little 
property. 

The  issue  of  public  education  in  the  South  before,  dur- 
ing and  since  Reconstruction  has  been  one  of  poverty  vs. 
property,  with  large  taxpayers  preferring  to  send  their 
children  to  tutors  or  private  academies  rather  than  pro- 
vide adequate  public  schools  open  to  all.  As  late  as  the 
1920s  there  was  widespread  opposition  to  accepting  high- 
schools  for  whites  as  a  public  responsibility.  The  middle 
class  whites,  who  compose  the  pro-educational  forces,  have 
not  included  the  Negro's  needs  in  their  demands  for  ex- 
pansion of  school  facilities.  In  many  instances  the  Negro 
has  been  a  victim  of  neglect  rather  than  opposition,  being 
left  behind  in  the  intense  struggle  for  improvement  in 
white  education.  The  convening  of  a  southern  legislature 
today  is  inevitably  the  signal  for  a  fight  over  additional 
taxation  for  schools. 

Without  minimizing  either  the  extent  or  the  serious- 
ness of  racial  discrimination,  it  should  be  recognized  that 
race  is  not  the  sole  factor  in  school  inequalities.  Most  Ne- 
groes are  in  the  low  income  strata;  to  a  large  extent  they 
live  in  rural  areas,  though  this  is  changing.  There  are  also 
wide  differences  between  expenditures  for  whites  from 
county  to  county.  In  Alabama,  for  instance,  more  money 
is  spent  upon  the  education  of  Negro  children  in  the  in- 
dustrial region  than  upon  white  children  in  some  of  the 
poorer  rural  counties.  Discrimination  based  upon  poverty 
is  no  more  in  keeping  with  the  American  ideal  than  dis- 
crimination based  upon  race;  but  it  is  certainly  more  uni- 
versal. Wherever  the  Negro's  present  status  is  based  upon 
economic  discrimination  or  rural-urban  differentials,  the 
problem  ceases  to  be  one  of  race.  It  affects  white  tenants 
and  unskilled  laborers  as  well  as  Negroes. 

In  some  counties,  where  the  school  superintendent  is 


in  a  science  laboratory  at  Morehouse  College,  Atlanta  University 
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elected  by  popular  vote,  successful  candidates  may  be 
openly  anti-Negro.  In  a  Georgia  plantation  county  with 
a  predominantly  Negro  population,  the  superintendent 
served  for  twenty  years  without  providing  a  single  addi- 
tional schoolroom  for  Negroes  from  county  funds.  In  an 
Alabama  county  the  superintendent  served  for  a  quarter- 
century  without  making  any  improvement  in  the  school 
facilities  for  Negroes.  In  both  of  these  counties,  as  well  as 
in  many  others,  it  has  been  an  open  practice  to  divert 
funds  allocated  by  the  state  for  Negro  schools  to  the  sup- 
port of  white  schools — the  whites  do  the  voting,  they  are 
the  ones  to  be  pleased. 

The  States  Come  into  Action 

SINCE  1930,  THERE  HAS  BEEN  A  DECIDED  TREND  TOWARD  \ 
greater  measure  of  financial  and  administrative  responsi- 
bility by  the  state.  With  the  levying  of  sales  taxes  for  edu- 
cation and  the  setting  up  of  "equalization  funds,"  the  rel- 
ative status  of  the  Negro  has  improved.  State  officials  are 
endeavoring  to  cut  down  the  differences  between  eco- 
nomic levels  as  well  as  to  reduce  those  prevailing  between 
Negro  and  white. 

North  Carolina,  while  unfortunately  not  typical,  pro- 
vides examples  of  progress  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  other  southern  states.  The  number  of  Negroes 
enrolled  in  accredited  public  highschools  in  this  state  rose 
from  3500  in  1923  to  35,000  in  1938,  a  ten-fold  increase  in 
fifteen  years.  Nearly  a  third  of  the  increase  took  place  in 
the  abnormally  hard  times  from  1933  to  1938.  In  the  same 
state,  Negro  enrollment  in  publicly  supported  colleges 
grew  from  109  in  1923  to  2435  in  1938. 

State  commissions  were  set  up  in  North  Carolina  in 
1933  and  again  in  1938,  to  make  studies  of  Negro  educa- 
tion in  the  state.  The  1938  commission  outlined  a  program 
for  future  development  which  included  the  provision  of 
accredited  consolidated  highschools  for  Negroes  wherever 
the  number  of  pupils  justified  it;  a  progressive  decrease 
in  the  differentials  between  salaries  for  Negro  and  white 
teachers;  a  building  program;  expansion  of  facilities  for 
vocational  education  and  the  addition  of  libraries  and  lab- 
oratory equipment;  and  the  development  of  graduate  and 
professional  courses  in  Negro  colleges. 

That  there  was  conviction  behind  the  recommendations 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  recent  action  of  the  state 
board  in  distributing  an  appropriation  of  $269,000  set 


aside  by  the  legislature  under  the  broad  provision  that  it 
be  used  for  "increasing  teachers'  salaries."  Of  this  amount 
$117,000  has  been  allocated  to  help  equalize  Negro  and 
white  salaries,  the  remainder  for  increases  in  specific  classi- 
fications regardless  of  color. 

Under  Alabama's  state  "minimum  school  program," 
the  salary  schedule  for  Negro  teachers  has  been  set  at  75 
percent  of  the  prevailing  rates  for  white  teachers.  If  the 
counties  comply  with  the  provision,  and  there  are  pros- 
pects that  they  will,  the  state  would  outrank  any  other 
in  the  South  in  this  particular. 

In   Virginia,   prevailing   discriminations   are  being  at- 1 
tacked  by  Negro  teachers,  who  have  considerable  support 
from  whites.  The  movement  has  centered  on  the  Aline 
Black  case,  a  suit  brought  in  Norfolk  to  test  the  legality 
of  salary  differentials  based  on  race. 

Higher  Education — the  Southern  Picture 

MANY  OF  THE  INADEQUACIES  OF  THE  NEGRO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
are  reflections  of  the  inadequacies  of  college  facilities. 
State  supported  colleges  for  Negroes,  with  minor  excep- 
tions, have  been  confined  to  teacher-training  and  agricul- 
tural and  trades  courses.  Until  recently  there  has  been  a 
total  lack  of  graduate  and  professional  training  in  these 
colleges  and  a  tendency  to  apply  the  name  "college"  to 
many  private  institutions  more  properly  described  as  pre- 
paratory schools.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  mo 
notable  educational  opportunities  for  southern  Negro 
have  been  provided  by  privately  supported  institution 
which  do  not  grant  degrees  or  seek  college  rating.  Ou 
standing  among  these  is,  of  course,  Tuskegee  Normal  ar 
Industrial  Institute  (Alabama)  which  has  afforde 
schooling  and  vocational  training  for  thousands  of  amb 
tious  students,  and  produced  some  of  the  Negroes'  mo 
forceful  and  influential  teachers  and  leaders. 

Following  a  survey  in  1932  which  disclosed  that,  of  til 
one  hundred  colleges  for  Negroes  in  the  South,  only 
were  doing  grade  A  work,  the  major  foundations  COB 
tributing  to  Negro  education  decided  to  concentrate 
the  development  of  four  centers  of  graduate  and  profe 
sional  training.  Howard  University  in  Washington,  D.  i 
is  maintained  by  the  federal  government.  At  Nashville, 
there  has  been  a  continuing  development  of  Meharry 
Medical  College  and  Fisk  University,  the  latter  maintain- 
ing graduate  departments  in  the  (Continued  on  page  640) 


Lack  of  opportunity,  not  ability,  is  the  reason  thousands  more  young  Negroes  do  not  march  in  such  academic  processions  as  this 
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Administration  and  Freedom 


by  ORDWAY  TEAD 

The  schools  face  the  test  of  all  the  agencies  of  democracy:  Can 
their  administration  be  freed  from  control  of  special  interests — 
political,  economic,  intellectual,  bureaucratic?  The  president  of 
the  Board  of  Higher  Education  of  New  York  tells  how  school 
management  becomes  both  more  efficient  and  more  free. 


THIS  COUNTRY  PUBLIC  OFFICIALS  ALWAYS  HAVE  BEEN  TOL- 

ated  as  necessary  evils.  Freedom  has  been  viewed  as  lati- 
de  for  each  individual  to  do  pretty  much  as  he  pleased. 
ut  the  increasing  complexities  of  the  skyscraper  age 
quire  a  less  naive  view.  Administration  today  is  recog- 
zed  as  a  major  necessity,  and  with  that  goes  the  realiza- 
on  that  administration  may  and  often  must  run  athwart 
srsonal  and  group  claims  to  self-determination.  Good 
[ministration  and  reasonable  personal  freedom,  we  now 
now,  have  to  be  reconciled  by  conscious  effort.  To  har- 
onize  the  competing  claims  in  this  necessary  alliance  is 
ot  a  spontaneous  process.  It  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
m  of  making  democracy  not  a  mere  verbal  aspiration 
ut  a  going  reality. 

Education  is  not  exempt  from  this  difficulty,  for  school 
^ministration  has  become  an  elaborate,  complicated,  and 
ghly  professionalized  process.  There  are  thorny  problems 
freedom    in    this    field,    involving    all   the    interested 
oups:  How  shall  we  get  sound  educational  administra- 
on,  and  at  the  same  time  take  fair  account  of  the  desires 
taxpayers,  parents,  teachers,  students?  Can  educational 
ministration    reconcile    competent    management    with 
ncern  for  personal  integrity  and  for  the  growth  of  every- 
ne  involved  in  the  educational  process? 
These  questions  are  encountered  at  every  level  of  edu- 
itional  operation,  and  in  both  public  and  private  institu- 
ons.  In  their  particulars,  such  questions  have  to  do,  for 
sample,  with  such  familiar  difficulties  as  the  amount  of 
oney  to  be  spent  and  its  allocation;  what  goes  into  the 
jrriculum  and  what  is  crowded  out;  teachers'  qualifica- 
ons;  the  freedom  of  the  teacher  as  pedagogue  and  as 
tizen;  the  undue  influence  exercised  directly  or  indirectly 
pressure  groups,  including  donors;  the  petty  tyrannies 
professional    inertias    of   administrators;    the   relative 
Jthority  of  the  interested  groups  in  policy  making — nor 
oes  this  exhaust  the  list. 

But  such  problems  as  these  influence  both  the  quality  of 
dministration  and  the  reality  of  freedom.  They  determine 
iducational  effectiveness.  That  their  solution  has  common 
•ements  is  the  nub  of  my  discussion.  I  believe  that  a 
Hef  reexami  nation  of  four  concepts — democracy,  educa- 
t>n,  administration,  freedom — will  reveal  operating  inter- 
Cations  which  are  often  ignored: 

Democracy  is  here  viewed  as  an  attitude  toward  life  and  a 
'ay  of  living.  Its  ideal  is  a  regard  for  human  beings  and 
teir  growth  as  the  most  valuable  ends  in  society;  its  methods 
x  the  processes  of  associated  living  and  working  which  have 
idividual  welfare  as  a  central  concern.  Implicit  in  the  demo- 
atic  idea  are  certain  ways  of  going  about  its  task:  the  use  of 
rpresentative  conference;  shared  responsibilities;  specific  con- 
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sent;  acknowledgment  of  the  rights  of  minorities;  free  chan- 
nels of  expression  and  communication,  including  forms  of 
worship. 

Education  is  the  organized  effort  of  society  to  enable  youth 
to  grow  in  information,  understanding,  skill,  and  in  the  ca- 
pacity to  participate  fruitfully  in  human  association — it  being 
assumed  that,  fundamentally,  self-realization  and  social  use- 
fulness are  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  personal  fulfillment. 

Administration  is  a  process  of  direction,  oversight,  co- 
ordination, and  stimulation  in  an  agency  designed  to  carry  out 
some  agreed  purpose,  with  economy  and  effectiveness  in  the 
means  employed  (material  and  personal)  and  with  all  possible 
regard  for  the  claims  of  the  individuals  involved. 

Freedom  is  a  relationship  in  human  affairs  allowing  each 
individual  to  develop  his  capacity  for  a  self-expression  which 
has  creative  social  meaning,  without  trespassing  on  similar 
opportunities  for  odiers.  The  achievement  of  such  interrelated 
personal  freedoms  requires  some  individual  limitations  which 
are  both  inevitable  and  difficult,  but  which  need  not  stifle  self- 
expression  arising  out  of  genuine  differences.  As  Kipling  has 
said,  "Inasmuch  as  freedom  is  indispensable,  so  liberty  is  im- 
possible, to  men  of  honor." 

Who  Should  Administer  the  Schools? 

SEVERAL  GENERAL  TRUTHS  WHICH  THROW  LIGHT  ON  THE  AD- 
ministration  of  education  emerge  from  these  definitions. 

A  democratic  society — or  one  striving  so  to  be — pre- 
sumably directs  its  educational  processes  to  the  purpose 
of  developing  individuals  who  can  function  in  that  way  of 
life.  People  are  educated  in  respect  to  any  purpose  when 
they  have  experienced  it  sufficiently  at  firsthand  to  desire 
its  fulfillment  as  their  own.  That  is  to  say,  they  learn 
democracy  by  having  the  chance  to  act  democratically  and 
finding  it  good. 

Our  own  society,  despite  many  evidences  of  democratic 
intent,  has  developed  special  interests  which  seek  to  ob- 
tain and  hold  power  (economic,  political,  intellectual)  in 
ways  that  cut  across  democratic  aims.  Insofar  as  such 
groups  gain  a  hold  on  schools  and  colleges,  the  education- 
al process  is  likely  to  impart  information  and  attitudes 
which  are  lukewarm,  if  not  positively  hostile,  to  the  demo- 
cratic goal.  The  kind  of  education  our  children  get  thus 
depends  on  where  the  balance  of  power  rests.  Realism  here 
is  the  first  step  toward  freedom. 

The  situation  presents  a  genuine  dilemma,  for  while 
we  may  have  as  good  an  educational  system  as  we  deserve, 
given  our  confusion  as  to  purposes  and  methods  of  con- 
trol, yet  until  we  have  better  education  more  generally 
distributed  it  is  difficult  to  clarify  and  improve  existing 
educational  aims  and  techniques.  Only  the  pioneering 
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efforts  of  numerous  leaders,  each  contributing  some  new        be  shaped.  The  justice  and  adequacy  of  the  final  formula- 


element,  can  destroy  this  vicious  circle.  The  circle  is  in 
fact  weakening,  for  we  know  that  education  improves  and 
can  continue  to  do  so.  But  to  view  any  one  educational 
system  as  the  greatest  single  force  for  social  reorganiza- 
tion, seems  to  me  unrealistic.  Better  education  can  lift  our 
democracy  to  new  levels;  but  democracy  cannot  be  gen- 
erated by  fiat  or  by  the  imposition  of  one  pattern,  how- 
ever desirable,  upon  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
land. 

A  final  generalization  is  that  the  kind  and  quality  of 
administration  determines  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 
If  the  goal  of  education  in  this 
country  is  individual  growth, 
then  the  administration  must 
contribute  to  that  aim.  Good 
administration  is  not  "efficient" 
oversight  in  some  mechanical 

sense.  Only  that  administration  is  good  which  helps 
school  or  college  consistently  to  progress  toward  the  ful- 
fillment of  its  purpose.  Democratic  institutions — educa- 
tional as  well  as  political — thus  require  democratic  ad- 
ministration, even  though  there  is  disagreement  today  as 
to  what  that  implies  in  detail.  Given  the  need  for  educa- 
tional administration  to  function  in  harmony  with  edu- 
cational policy,  it  is  obvious  that  the  present  sharp 
division  between  the  two  is  artificial.  A  more  natural  ar- 
rangement would  be  to  have  school  administrators  rotate 
between  executive  and  teaching  duties,  rather  than  be- 
come professionalized  superintendents  and  principals. 

The  Educational  Bureaucracy 

IT  IS  NOW  POSSIBLE  TO  PULL  TOGETHER  THE  THREADS  OF  THIS 

analysis,  and  see  more  definitely  the  relationship  between 
administration  and  freedom.  Democratic  control  and  ad- 
ministration, developing  their  methods  by  experimenta- 
tion, have  come  by  different  routes  to  the  same  point. 
Under  the  accepted  democratic  principle,  all  the  interests 
involved  in  an  organization  must  have  a  voice  in  fixing 
policy  and  method.  Under  the  accepted  principle  of  ad- 
ministration, the  interests  of  the  organization  are  soundly 
forwarded  only  when,  in  advance  of  action,  the  majority 
of  the  interested  individuals  or  groups  agree  on  what  is 
to  be  done. 

In  education,  these  two  principles  are  much  too  in- 
frequently applied.  Yet  only  through  their  application  is 
it  possible  to  reconcile  administrative  effectiveness  and  a 
reasonable  measure  of  personal  and  group  freedom.  Har- 
mony between  educational  policy  and  day-to-day  prac- 
tice calls  for  representative,  coordinated  control.  Here, 
too,  is  the  solution  for  the  vicious  circle  earlier  described, 
because  with  experts,  citizens  and  practitioners  in  repre- 
sentative conference,  there  is  a  chance  to  consider  change 
and  to  try  the  new. 

Let  us  examine  these  principles  as  applied  to  current 
issues. 

Every  educational  budget  is  a  thorny  problem,  made 
sharper  by  the  long  depression.  It  represents  a  major  item 
in  any  city  or  state  budget;  the  results  of  the  outlay  are 
intangible;  rules  of  permanent  tenure  make  school  costs 
more  inflexible  year  by  year;  the  criteria  for  appraising 
new  proposals  are  vague.  Finally,  taxpayers,  public  finance 
officers,  parents,  educational  staffs  all  look  at  school  costs 
from  a  different  angle,  and  while  these  divergencies  must 
be  taken  into  account,  some  over-all  public  policy  has  to 
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"The  inertia  of  school  systems  today  is  a  far  more 
serious  threat  to  democracy  than  any  radical  ideas 
which  a  jew  teachers  may  cherish" 


tion  depends  in  large  part  on  the  use  of  the  principle  of 
representation.  A  board  of  education  which  itself  includes 
many  viewpoints  and  which  initiates  its  budget  with  the 
help  of  school  staffs  and  the  proper  civil  service  agency, 
plus  a  committee  of  the  legislative  body  to  review  pro- 
posed expenditures,  by  this  process  lessens  the  danger  of 
arbitrary  and  ill-informed  action. 

Even  more  controversial  than  the  budget  is  the  bu- 
reaucratic influence  of  those  who  have  vested  interests  in 
all  the  administrative  posts,  from  janitor  to  school  super- 
intendent or  college  president.  Precedent,  routine,  order 
giving,  conformity,  subservience 
— in  short,  stultification — can  thus 
lay  a  deadening  hand  upon  die 
whole  educational  process.  The 
inertia  of  school  systems  today 
is  a  far  more  serious  threat  to 

democracy  than  any  radical  ideas  which  a  few  teachers 
may  cherish.  Both  inside  and  outside  the  system,  powerful 
influences  seek  to  preserve  the  educational  status  quo. 
Freedom  and  flexibility  in  administration  and  in  teaching 
can  only  be  secured  through  making  a  place  for  new  as 
well  as  for  accepted  ideas. 

If  the  schools  made  more  general  use  of  the  procedures 
of   self-government,   innovators   would   have   at  least  a 
chance  to  be  heard.  And  without  scattering  the  necessary 
executive    responsibility,    representative    councils    would 
mean  that  teachers  had  an  active  share  in  shaping  and  re- 
shaping policy.  While  this  does  not  guarantee  flexibility, 
it  is  a  long  advance  beyond  the  usual  school  situation  in 
which  the  word  of  the  superintendent,  the  principal,  or 
the  chairman  of  the  school  board  is  the  word  of  the  law. 
It  must  be  admitted  at  once  diat  the  voice  of  organized 
teachers  in  the  control  of  education  is  not  an  unmixed 
blessing.  While  teachers'  associations  and  teachers'  unions 
under  wise  leadership  can  do  much  to  protect  the  schools , 
from   unwise  legislative  or  inept  parental  interferem 
under  shortsighted  leadership  they  can  become  more 
live  in  advancing  the  immediate  self-interest  of  teacher 
than  in  safeguarding  or  improving  the  quality  of  educa 
don.  In  a  complicated  society  only  strong  professional 
organizations   can   provide   a   platform   for   professional 
opinion  and  give  it  prestige.  But  experience  proves  that 
such  bodies,  whether  independent  or  affiliated,  are  not 
always  disinterested.  To  demonstrate  their  usefulness  tc 
individual  members  or  to  protect  the  job  security  of  th< 
group,  teachers'  organizations  have  on  occasion  taken  < 
narrow  and  selfish  view  of  their  purposes  and  rights. 

The  remedy  for  "teachers'  lobbies"  is  not  less  repre 
sentation  but  more — more  discussion  and  conference  ii 
representative  groups  at  the  level  of  the  advisers  to  th 
superintendent  of  schools  (or  college  president),  at  th 
level  of  die  school  board  (or  college  trustees),  and  at  th 
level  of  committees  of  the  legislative  body  which  stand 
as  the  budget  authorizing  agency  for  public  educatior 
If  in  some  localities  the  teachers'  groups  are  better  01' 
ganized  from  the  "pressure"  standpoint  dian  parents  an 
other  taxpayers,  the  fault  is  not  with  the  teachers.  On  th 
other  hand,  the  danger  of  their  overreaching  themselvi 
cannot  be  ignored.  But  it  seems  probable  that  if  teache 
shared   more   closely   in    policy    formation,    their   cffo 
would  tend  to  be  less  self-seeking  and  more  creative. 

In  modern  society,  professional  association  must  al 
serve  as  an  instrument  for   (Continued  on  page  64! 
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Yes,  It  Takes  Mass  Production 


by  K.  N.  LLEWELLYN 

Can  educational  formulas  be  devised  "like  Butterick  patterns,  for 
mass  use  by  the  just  plain  folks  of  our  educational  machine?" 
Given  the  funds,  the  schools,  the  teachers,  can  we  teach  people 
by  the  millions  to  be  discriminating,  to  recognize  propaganda, 
to  make  intelligent  choices?  This  educator  describes  two  ways, 
not  borrowed  from  Europe,  with  which  we  might  begin. 


THE  JOB   IS   THE   EDUCATION    OF   AN   ENTIRE   DEMOCRACY   FOR 

democracy.  Knowing  what  a  pretty  good  education  for 
democracy  would  be  like,  if  we  had  it,  is  a  good  deal  like 
knowing  how  nice  it  would  be  to  split  the  atom  if  we 
could  split  it.  We  have  a  few  hundred  or  a  few  thousand 
men  and  women  who  actually  manage  something  of  such 
education  for  five  times  or  ten  times  their  own  number  of 
youngsters.  But  that  is  a  good  deal  like  having  a  num- 
ber of  laboratories  where  a  few  atoms  get  split — at  a  cost 
.vhich  makes  atom-splitting,  or  education  for  democracy, 
in  experiment,  a  luxury  product,  a  procedure  only  for 
;killed  professionals  seeking  less  to  teach  than  to  learn. 
Fine  rarities  are  fine  things.  But  a  democracy  is  a  mass 
hing.  The  character  of  a  democracy  is  determined  in  part 
>y  its  transcendent  individuals;  but  it  is  determined  vastly 
nore  by  the  nature  of  its  masses.  Can  the  needed  educa- 
tion be  put  on  a  mass  production  basis?  Can  it  handle 
:nd  channel  into  growth  and  freedom  children  not  by  the 
core  or  the  hundred  or  the  thousand,  but  by  the 
nillion? 

That  is  the  issue,  and  there  is  no  use  ducking  either 
he  issue  or  its  implications.  An  authoritarian  system  can 
nd  does  handle  a  moderately  effective  shaping  of  its 
hildren  by  the  million.  Whatever  troubles  Russia  has  to- 
lay,  the  generation  of  young  Russians  have  lost  Tsarist 
lussia  forever.  Whatever  troubles  Germany  has  or  will 
iave,  the  young  Germans  are,  as  a  people,  being  effec- 
ively  made  into  a  different  people  from  that  of  pre-Hitler 
lays.  In  each  case  the  managers  of  the  education-mill 
nay  fail  of  their  precise  objectives;  but  in  each  case  the 
onditioning  of  the  young  is  proceeding  fast,  in  relatively 
.omogeneous  directions,  by  schooling,  by  regimented  or- 
anizations  for  the  young,  by  control  of  the  printed  and 
poken  word,  by  elimination  of  competing  stimuli  and 
ihibition  of  undesired  lines  of  response. 
That  is  the  competition  which  democracy  is  up  against, 
understand  this  issue  of  Survey  Graphic  to  rest  on  the 
ssumption    that    democracy    is    not    as    yet   adequately 
quipped  to  meet  that  competition;  that  it  needs  changes 
i  the  character  of  its  mass  and  of  its  masses,  if  it  is  to 
urvive  such  competition,  let  alone  be  more  worthwhile 
3  itself;  that  our  democracy  needs  new  lines  of  education 
n  a  scale  which  will  produce  effective  change.  I  share 
uch  a  conviction  myself.  Anyone  who  shares  it  will  have 
3  face  the  implications. 

The  first  implication  is  the  need  for  considerable  re- 
linking about  the  machinery  of  the  needed  education. 
Conscious  education — and  that  is  what  is  here  under  dis- 
ussion — is  done  by  people.  People  operating  on  a  large 
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scale  have,  thus  far  in  man's  history,  had  to  work  in  pat- 
terns. Whether  there  ever  will  be  a  large  enough  number 
of  folk  capable  of  intuitive  and  artistic  guidance  of  young- 
sters along  continuously  reshaping  experimental  lines,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  know;  perhaps  a  proper  education  for 
democracy  will  some  day  uncover  unsuspected  wealth  of 
such  ability.  But  at  least  for  the  next  generation  our 
teachers  will,  to  95  or  99  percent,  be  just  others  from 
among  our  people  who  have  themselves  gone  through 
the  type  of  education  which  many  of  us  see  as  insufficient. 
Those  teachers  will  therefore  need  patterns  to  learn  from 
and  to  rely  on  for  guidance;  they  will  need  fairly  clear, 
fairly  simple,  fairly  standardized  patterns,  which  call  for 
no  high  intelligence  or  art  to  use. 

Truth-Detector  for  Amateurs 

BUT    CAN     PATTERNS     OF     FORWARD-LOOKING     EDUCATION     BE 

devised,  Butterick-patterns  for  mass  use  by  the  just  plain 
folks  of  our  educational  machine?  My  answer  is,  yes.  But 
that,  in  turn,  calls  for  some  rethinking  of  the  objectives 
of  an  education  for  democracy. 

There  is,  for  example,  a  fairly  widespread  ideal  among 
forward  looking  educators  about  training  young  people 
to  get  at  the  facts,  and  to  make  up  their  own  minds 
about  the  meaning  of  the  facts.  That  ideal  has  a  touch  of 
validity.  The  validity  lies  in  the  definite  desirability  of 
inculcating  an  interest  in  such  facts  as  a  person  can  get, 
and  in  the  desirability  of  not  accepting  any  particular 
authority  in  blind  tribute  to  it  or  to  authority  as  such. 
But  this  touch  of  validity  is  bound  up  in  a  single  lump- 
ideal  and  slogan  with  a  vast  absurdity,  and  with  a  sad 
nearsightedness.  The  absurdity  lies  in  the  conception  that 
in  matters  social  or  technical — in  any  matters  beyond  the 
scope  of  personal  finger-and-eye  experience — any  of  us 
can  get  even  an  approximate  firsthand  acquaintance  with 
"the  facts."  Our  very  "facts"  are,  regularly,  taken  on  au- 
thority. They  must  be.  Scientists'  authority,  newspapers' 
authority,  textbooks'  authority,  neighbors'  authority.  And 
our  facts,  too,  are  changeable  and  shift,  from  day  to  day 
and  year  to  year;  atoms,  and  space,  and  maps,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution,  refuse  to  stay  what  we  once 
knew  they  were.  Our  facts  are  therefore  simply  the  more 
solid,  and  sometimes  the  more  lasting,  among  the  opin- 
ions we  accept  and  rely  on. 

The  nearsightedness  in  the  "make  up  your  own  mind" 
ideal,  on  the  other  hand,  lies  in  failing  to  connect  up  the 
true  goal  of  education  about  "the  facts"  with  the  true 
goal  of  education  as  to  judgment-making  in  political,  or 
social,  or  economic  matters.  For  both  in  getting  "the  facts" 


and  in  forming  a  judgment  about  what  it  is  wise  or  good 
to  do  or  to  try  to  get  done,  or  about  how  to  get  the  wise 
or  good  thing  done,  the  problem  of  the  bulk-folk  in  a 
democracy,  of  those  folk  whose  education  is  the  educa- 
tion of  the  democracy  for  democracy — that  problem  is  not 
one  of  a  person's  making  up  his  own  mind,  but  it  is  one 
of  building  up  intelligent  choice  among  the  offered  opin- 
ions and  solutions.  Any  opinion  or  solution  is  indeed  to 
be  weighed  somewhat  in  terms  of  its  seeming  substance, 
and  whether  it  seems  to  make  sense.  But,  even  more,  it 
will  be,  and  it  should  be,  weighed  in  terms  of  who  is 
offering  it. 

Effort  to  get  die  facts  and  to  think  for  oneself  is  indeed 
a  vital  part  of  education,  and  the  unleashing  of  such  ef- 
fort is  a  vital  goal.  That  is  sound.  But  it  is  unsound  to 
overlook  the  plain  truth  that  such  effort  gets  us  just  up 
to  the  point  of  making  our  own  choice  among  competing 
authorities  about  both  what  the  facts  are  and  what  to 
think  about  them.  One's  own  choice  of  authorities,  made 
intelligently  and  honestly,  makes  good  democracy.  It  is 
not  only  the  best  that  can  be  had;  it  is  also  enough.  It  is, 
moreover,  the  kind  of  thinking  which  in  the  favored  of 
the  Lord  brings  out  leadership  and  brings  that  leadership 
to  maturity. 

In  regard  to  this  problem,  I  submit  that  one  very  simple 
pattern  is  available,  ready  for  use  by  any  teacher  with  any 
normal  pupil;  a  pattern  the  repetitive  use  of  which  well 
nigh  compulsively  inculcates  over  the  years  a  workable 
degree  of  critique  upon  competing  authorities,  and  well 
nigh  forces  some  inquiry  into  why  a  given  authority  is  to 
be  trusted.  The  pattern  is  this,  to  be  used  from  kinder- 
garten through  into  adult  education:  every  statement  of 
"truth"  holds  as  an  essential  term  the  introductory  phrase: 
"X  says  that  .  .  .";  and  no  "truth"  is  known,  or  is  to  be 
remembered,  if  that  vital  term  is  not  part  of  its  statement 
and  memory.  "My  geography  book  says  that  Albany  is  the 
capital  of  New  York."  "Warren's  History  says  that  Colum- 
bus discovered  America."  "The  Deodont  ad  says  that  Deo- 
dont  whitens  the  teeth."  "Mr.  Smithers  says  that  stealing  is 
naughty."  "The  Bugle  says  Japan  is  a  menace."  "Candi- 
date Loud  says  that  Senator  Louder  is  a  liar."  That  "facts" 
and  "truths"  of  wisdom  (or 
unwisdom)  can  be  mastered  so, 
and  can  be  remembered  in  this 
very  fashion,  our  own  pre- 
literate  culture  bears  potent 
witness.  Our  loss  of  the  habit 
of  tagging  the  saying  with  the 

sayer  dates  from  an  intervening  period  when  more  print 
could  be  trusted,  moderately,  than  can  be  trusted  now. 
The  recapture  of  the  simple  pattern  which  once  ran: 
"Uncle  Eben  always  said  .  .  ."  is  in  these  days  of  multiple 
and  interest-serving  voices  the  one  technique  capable  of 
mass-inculcation  which  can  move  a  whole  people  from 
blind  credence  and  helpless  groping  into  forced  conscious 
choice. 

You  have  to  choose,  when  two  "truths"  with  differing 
tags  of  source  oppose  each  other.  You  have  to  think  criti- 
cally, when  two  conflicting  "truths"  with  a  single  source- 
tag  meet  in  your  memory.  You  may  even  be  moved  by 
source-tags  to  start  asking  why  any  particular  source  puts 
out  the  kind  of  "truths"  it  does.  All  of  which  is  no  pan- 
acea, nor  any  road  to  development  of  a  Utopia.  It  is  only  a 
line  of  action  simple  enough  and  unmistakable  enough  for 
use  by  very  ordinary  teaching  personnel  among  very  ordi- 


"  Wherever  lines  of  conflicting  interest  appear,  the 
individual  proceeds  to  find  himself  a  'We-group,' 
big  or  little,  and  lines  up  with  it  against  the 
respective  'Others' " 


nary  pupils  to  produce  quite  indirectly  and  even  in  th 
absence  of  artistic  instruction  a  level  of  selection  amoni 
offered  "truths"  and  leaders  which  at  present  is  by  m 
means  ordinary;  to  produce  mass-wise  not  the  desirabl 
level  of  critical  thinking,  but  a  materially  higher  lev* 
than  we  have.  Preaching  of  democracy  is  good.  It  i 
needed.  The  ideal  and  its  beauty  need  to  be  instilled  am 
to  be  made  vivid  and  to  be  kept  alive.  But  preaching  i 
not  enough.  We  need  techniques. 

We — and  Those  Others 

LET    ME    SET   ONE    MORE    PROBLEM    OF    TECHNICAL   EDUCATIOi 

for  modern  democracy,  a  commonplace  problem  enougl 
but  a  neglected  one;  and  one  whose  answer  is  also  to  b 
found,  if  at  all,  along  similar  lines  of  simple,  mass-usabl 
techniques  of  indirect  effect.  A  survival-danger  to  demoi 
racy  is  divisiveness.  A  survival-condition  of  democracy 
that  the  way  of  flat  suppression  of  the  rival  or  conflictin 
group  be  adopted  only  as  an  utter  and  last  resort.  Now,  i 
my  observation  does  not  mislead  me,  the  carry-over  c 
the  ethics  and  working  attitudes  learned  in  the  childhoo< 
face-to-face  group  into  the  affairs  of  the  larger  societ 
works  moderately  well  so  long  as  the  individual  comes  t 
view  any  larger  group  among  his  later  contacts  as  a  "W< 
group"  of  which  he  is  a  responsible  part,  rather  than  a 
an  "Others-group"  of  which  he  is  no  part.  Wherever  line 
of  conflicting  interest  appear,  the  individual  proceeds  t 
find  himself  a  "We-group,"  big  or  little,  and  lines  up  wit' 
it  against  the  respective  "Others."  Through  family,  neigl 
borhood,  community,  race,  religion,  section,  party,  worl 
group,  "class,"  or  what  have  you,  I  repeat,  the  ethics  ani 
attitudes  of  the  face-to-face  group  carry  over  moderate! 
well,  for  most,  over  most  of  the  time,  into  this  whol 
range  of  a  person's  later  "We-groups."  The  point  abou 
this  is  that  it  just  happens;  it  requires  no  particular  extn 
instruction  or  labor  in  adaptation;  it  is  as  close  to  a  na 
ural  process  as  any  phenomenon  of  society.  With  it,  hov 
ever,  goes  what  is  no  less  a  natural  phenomenon:  thei1 
are  other  ethics  and  other  attitudes  learned  and  ready,  ff 
any  "Others-group";  and  every  "We-group"  implies  i\ 
"Others-group."  They  are  outsiders;  they  are  the  enenr' 

they  are  not  like  us,  and  we  c;  j 
and    will    believe    anything 
them. 

This  is  a   matter  which  orj 
conscious  instruction  can  aba) 
which  only  conscious   planni 
and  working  of  an  adjustme  I 

machinery  can  lessen.  It  is  the  root  of  deep  divisive  hat 
and  deep   divisive  hates   are  luxuries   democracies  th 
days  can  ill  afford.  The  matter  focuses  up  thus:  no  groi 
at   odds    have   ever,   taken   in   the   large,  played   whcj 
clean;  and  if  one  ever  had,  it  still  would  by  its  rival  h;j 
been  seen  as  using  dirty  play.  Now  when  a  person  of  <f 
group  is  found  doing  dirt,  and  we  condemn  him  (assij 
ing  that  we  do,  instead  of  thinking  that  is  as  good  | 
They  deserve,  anyhow)  we  do  it  with  a  fine-flavored  baj 
ground  of  knowledge  of  how  untypical  he  is  of  Us.  ' 
regret,  then  we  forget;  it  is  he,  not  We,  who  is  that  v>\ 
But  when  any  one  of  an  "Others-group"  plays  dirty,  of 
obnoxious,  he  promptly  typifies  the  whole,  and  They,  I 
of  Them,  are  remembered  and  stigmatized  by  what  il 
lone  one  did.  Bad  faith,  underhandedness,  violence,    f- 
ruption — it  needs  but  rumor  of  a  single  case  to  make  tl  f- 
into  lasting  marks  of  Them   (Continued  on  page  (. ') 
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THE  CONSTANT  BOMBARDMENT 
Democracy's  dilemma:  to  learn  how  to  choose 


Schools  for  Today— and  Tomorrow 


by  W.  CARSON  RYAN 

Schools  alone  cannot  fit  us  to  face  life  and  solve  a  world  crisis 
in  human  relations.   But  even  in  the  midst  of  emergency,  sa> 
this  dynamic  educational  leader,  we  can,  if  we  will,  apply 
findings  of  the  scientists  in  human  behavior  in  ways  that,  it 
school  and  out,  will  help  make  for  a  better  tomorrow. 


IN  A   WORLD  REVERTING  TO  WAR'S  SAVAGERY,  AMERICAN  EDU- 

cation  must  concern  itself  more  and  more  with  human 
beings  as  individuals;  particularly  with  their  needs  and 
possibilities  as  members  of  a  society  whose  basic  task  it  is 
to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  ways  in  which  men  may 
live  together  and  work  together  fruitfully.  This  means 
taking  into  account  every  conceivable  developmental  agen- 
cy that  exists  or  can  be  provided  in  the  community,  not 
the  school  alone;  and  it  calls  for  a  kind  of  "school"  (if 
school  is  to  be  the  name  of  our  educational  enterprise  of 
the  future)  that  has  to  do  actively  with  all  of  human  liv- 
ing and  not  simply  with  the  curiously  restricted  areas  of 
conventional  schools  and  school  systems. 

A  Return  to  Early  Purposes 

SOME    PEOPLE   THINK    OF   THIS    KIND  OF    EDUCATION    AS   SOME- 

thing  new  and  radical.  As  I  read  the  history  of  education, 
it  is  not  new  at  all.  To  a  greater  or  less  degree  it  has  char- 
acterized all  forms  of  training  devised  by  human  societies 
through  the  ages,  repeatedly  becoming  stereotyped  and 
requiring  to  be  born  again  with  each  new  realization  of 
fundamental  needs — as  wittily  and  sharply  described  in 
that  all-too-little  appreciated  educational  classic  of  our  day, 
Harold  Benjamin's  "Saber-tooth  Curriculum."  The  lead- 
ers in  the  American  common  school  a  century  or  more 
ago  had  much  the  same  concept  of  an  all-round  devel- 
opmental education  that  we  know  is  needed  today — 
though  they  had  few  of  the  scientific  or  economic  re- 
sources we  have  for  making  it  a  reality.  Those  who  har- 
bor the  mistaken  notion  that  the  early  American  public 
school  was  intended  by  its  founders  to  be  only  a  "three 
R's  school"  should  read  again  Henry  Barnard's  1850  vol- 
ume on  the  normal  schools.  Barnard  and  his  contempo- 
raries knew  that  the  three  R's  were  not  "fundamentals," 
but  tools;  they  expressed  vigorously  the  same  distress  we 
in  our  time  feel  at  the  verbalism  of  formal  schools,  and 
they  demanded  an  education  that  was  not  too  exclusively 
"intellectual" — as  Cyrus  Peirce,  head  of  the  first  Massa- 
chusetts normal  school  of  1839  put  it — but  one  rather  that 
would  give  adequate  attention  to  the  health  and  happiness 
of  children  and  youth.  Many  of  their  statements  read  as  if 
they  were  taken  from  the  most  modern  books  on  mental 
hygiene  or  the  curriculum. 

The  fact  is,  as  Eduard  C.  Lindeman  has  repeatedly 
pointed  out,  that  we  soon  "got  off  the  track"  in  our  plans 
for  providing  an  effective  education  for  democracy.  In 
thus  departing  from  the  fundamental  early  American 
purposes  we  eventually  managed  to  establish  an  educa- 
tional provision  that,  while  reaching  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  children  and  youth  of  the  nation  with  some 
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kind  of  schooling,  and  achieving  some  markedly  goo 
results,  is  still  not  only  notoriously  unequal  in  its  benefii 
among  different  parts  of  the  population,  but  is  seriousl 
deficient  in  respect  to  individual  and  social  needs  and  cal 
for  renewed  emphasis  on  human  purposes  as  over  again 
such  accepted  externals  as  buildings,  quantitative  teacher 
training  requirements,  and  the  mechanics  of  school  ad- 
ministration. 

At  least  twice  during  the  nineteenth  century,  as  Ernest 
Oertel  has  reminded  us  in  his  "Towards  a  New  Philoso- 
phy of  School  Administration,"  American  educators  were 
confronted  with  the  necessity  of  deciding  between  early 
American  ideals  in  education  and  the  supposed  needs  of 
school  management  as  typified  in  rigid  grades  and  classes. 
And  on  both  occasions — to  the  detriment  of  future  Amer- 
ica— the  narrower  views  of  the  organizers  and  stratifiers 
prevailed  over  those  of  the  idealists  who  were  more  con- 
cerned with  children  than  with  mechanisms.  Oertel  was 
speaking  mainly  of  public  elementary  schools.  A  similar 
conflict  took  place  in  higher  education  when  Gilman  at 
Jolms  Hopkins,  Hall  at  Clark,  and  Harper  at  Chicago 
made  their  great  start  at  a  university  education  designed 
to  meet  the  real  needs  of  their  day  and  stressed  individual 
students  rather  than  machinery,  only  to  have  their  prin- 
ciples subverted  by  lesser  leaders  who  imitated  the  degrees 
and  other  paraphernalia  of  graduate  schools  at  the  expense 
of  the  creative  philosophy  and  procedure  for  which  th< 
pioneers  fought.  Now  we  are  again  faced  with  the  task 
of  making  education  significantly  valuable  for  society,  a 
a  time  when  the  whole  question  of  the  worth  of  the  indi 
vidual  human  personality  and  the  need  for  utilizing  i 
cooperatively  for  the  common  good  has  become  a  battl 
issue  round  the  world. 

Education  and  Human  Behavior 

INCREASINGLY  IN  RECENT  YEARS  WE  HAVE  BEGUN  TO  REALIZ 
the  necessity  of  applying  to  the  problems  of  human  b 
havior  something  like  the  scientific  method  we  have  a| 
plied  to  the  material  side  of  our  civilization.  Some  wr 
read  this  article  may  recall  the  meeting  of  a  universi 
group   in   New  York  several  years  ago   when   a  disti 
guished  physicist,  scheduled  to  make  an  address  on  tl 
contributions  of  science  to  everyday  life,  surprised  me 
of  his  audience  when  he  said  almost  nothing  about  t 
marvelous   inventions  of  our  day   but  made   an   imp: 
sioned  plea  for  scientific  understanding  of  human  bein; 
on  the  ground  that  without  comparable  advance  in  t 
human  field  scientifically  derived  mechanisms  would  prc 
our  undoing.  Some  social  and  spiritual  leaders  had  be 
saying  this,  or  something  like  it,  for  a  long  time,  but  hi 
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was  one  of  the  men  in  the  physical  sciences  saying  it. 
Many  other  scientists  have  been  making  similar  state- 
ments in  recent  years.  And  one  is  tempted  to  quote  on 
every  possible  occasion  the  words  of  R.  L.  Duffus,  written 
before  the  present  emergency: 

If  man  were  only  on  man's  side!  Floods  and  droughts, 
hurricanes  and  dust  storms,  famines  and  pestilence,  touch 
him  but  lightly  in  these  latter  days,  except  when  he  has  know- 
ingly transgressed  a  law  of  nature.  He  has  the  means  to  avoid 
or  overcome  them.  It  is  the  failure  of  man's  relations  with 
man  that  is  pestilential,  that  drowns,  starves,  stifles  and  de- 
stroys. This  is  the  problem  and  crisis  of  our  time. 

It  certainly  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  elaborate  the 
need  indicated  by  these  statements.  War,  insanity,  crime, 
all  the  illnesses  that  symbolize  our  failure  to  help  human 
nature  and  human  relations — everywhere  we  see  the  dis- 
astrous effects.  Yet  society  has  put  forth  little  constructive 
effort  in  this  tremendously  significant  field.  Education — or- 
ganized education,  at  least — 
has  been  singularly  negligent 
in  accepting  any  responsibility 
for  it.  The  early  American 
view,  if  adhered  to,  should 
have  led  to  a  program  in  the 
schools  of  direct  usefulness 

on  the  human  side.  From  time  to  time  there  have  been 
attempts  to  make  education  more  real,  but  they  did  not 
stick,  and  the  schools  have  become  more  and  more  for- 
malized. Recently  mental  hygiene  has  again  brought  to 
the  fore  the  possibilities  in  the  area  of  human  behavior, 
but  unfortunately  the  steps  so  far  taken  have  been  largely 
on  the  initiative  of  social  workers,  health  leaders,  or  en- 
lightened laymen,  rather  than  of  the  educators.  We  have 
had  an  encouraging  growth  in  child  guidance  clinics,  in 
the  use  of  school  psychiatrists  and  visiting  teacher  service, 
and  in  schools  for  young  children  with  a  better  philosophy 
of  child  activity;  but  so  far  not  much  of  the  understand- 
ing that  has  come  from  these  forces  or  from  educational 
philosophers  has  made  its  way  into  the  everyday  work  of 
the  schools.  Just  as  the  work  in  health,  while  placed  high 
in  the  lists  of  educational  objectives  for  many  years,  has 
'been  a  long  time  in  getting  adequate  recognition  in  com- 
parison with  the  so-called  "regular  subjects,"  so  anything 
that  goes  even  deeper  into  human  behavior  than  physical 
well-being  of  children  and  youth  has  had  a  difficult  time 
in  getting  accepted  as  an  integral  part  of  the  ordinary 
education. 

We  have  been  particularly  handicapped  for  some  years 
by  the  slowness  of  the  psychologists — especially  those 
working  in  education — in  pulling  together  for  actual  use 
the  contributions  of  the  various  sciences  that  underlie  un- 
derstanding of  human  behavior.  Indeed,  we  have  been 
especially  unfortunate  in  that  the  second  and  third  rank 
leaders,  as  often  happens,  have  gone  off  so  completely 
into  types  of  measurement  technique  that  have  to  do  with 
"intelligence"  (in  a  somewhat  restricted  meaning  of  that 
term)  and  "achievement" — by  which  they  mean  achieve- 
ment largely  in  the  academic  skills  and  in  factual  memo- 
rization. These  are  useful  as  far  as  they  go,  but  they  have 
little  to  do  with  basic  problems  of  personality.  One  very 
competent  psychologist  of  our  time  has  pointed  out  that 
students  preparing  to  teach  in  the  past  thirty  years  have 
had  less  dynamic  preparation  for  their  work  than  it  was 
possible  to  get  under  McCosh  at  Princeton  many  years 
ago,  since  under  recently  prevailing  conditions  they  have 
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.  .  .  in  the  modern  program  of  education  for 
wholesome,  democratic  living,  the  school  must  not 
only  meet  needs  it  has  never  met  before  but  it 
must  work  with  many  other  groups.  ..." 


had  almost  exclusively  those  matters  in  educational  psy- 
chology that  were  presumed  to  be  subject  to  easy  objective 
measurement,  and  have  had  no  help  in,  for  example,  the 
whole  field  of  the  emotions. 

It  is  because  of  this  unfortunate  situation  in  the  teach- 
ing of  psychology  that  findings  like  those  of  the  Iowa 
Child  Welfare  Station  with  respect  to  the  "intelligence" 
scores  of  foster  children  are  so  important.  They  call  our 
attention  to  the  limitations  of  the  whole  intelligence  meas- 
urement concept  as  accepted  by  so  many  school  men  and 
the  general  public,  and  force  us  to  consider  some  of  the 
other  elements  in  human  life  that,  whether  conveniently 
measurable  or  not,  are  of  so  much  greater  importance  than 
"intelligence"  in  the  conventional  sense.  It  is  not,  of  course, 
that  "intelligence"  of  a  sort  is  not  needed  in  the  world 
and  in  education,  but  that  it  is  only  one  of  many  elements, 
and  in  any  case  needs  to  be  understood  in  a  realistic  rather 
than  an  academic  sense.  "Perhaps  never  in  history  has 
there  been  so  crucial  a  case  for 
emphasis  upon  the  development 
of  intelligence,"  say  V.T.Thayer, 
Caroline  Zachry  and  Ruth  Ko- 
tinsky  in  the  recent  report  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Reorganiza- 
tion of  Secondary  Education  of 
the  Progressive  Education  Association,  "if  intelligence  be 
taken  to  mean  insight  into  the  ramified  complexities  of 
modern  life  and  the  inclination  and  ability  to  bring  order 
and  value  out  of  them."  But  they  also  say:  "A  concentra- 
tion upon  intellectual  training  which  ignores  the  intimate 
and  subtle  interrelationships  between  intellectual  function- 
ing and  the  emotional  and  social  life  of  the  individual  is 
increasingly  recognized  as  inadequate." 

What  is  urgently  needed  here,  if  education  is  to  deal  at 
all  effectively  with  problems  of  human  behavior,  is  a  func- 
tioning knowledge  of  the  various  sciences  that  are  con- 
tributing to  our  means  of  helping  human  beings  to  handle 
themselves  as  individuals  and  as  members  of  the  social 
group.  Institutions  preparing  teachers  are  most  conspicu- 
ously in  need  of  improvement  at  this  point,  but  part  of 
the  difficulty  is  that  the  contributions  from  anthropology, 
psychology,  psychiatry,  child  development,  mental  hygiene, 
and  various  other  fields  have  never  been  brought  together. 
There  is  some  indication  that  more  psychologists  are  be- 
coming interested  in  this  integrating  of  scientific  material 
on  human  growth  and  development;  and  of  immediate 
help  in  this  task  should  be  the  recently  inaugurated  work 
of  one  of  the  chief  divisions  of  the  Commission  on  Teacher 
Education  which,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Daniel  Pres- 
cott  and  a  staff  of  representative  psychologists,  sociologists, 
and  child  development  workers,  is  undertaking  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  the  compilation  of  contributions  in  this 
field  as  the  basis  for  better  education  of  teachers. 

OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  WORKERS,  SCHOOL  AND  NON-SCHOOL,  ARE 
almost  equally  in  need  of  the  help  that  can  be  given  in 
this  area  of  better  understanding  of  human  behavior. 
School  social  workers  (visiting  teachers),  nursery  school 
teachers,  and  some  of  the  more  recently  trained  workers 
in  parent  education  and  education  for  family  life  have 
had  psychological  preparation  more  nearly  in  accord  with 
what  is  needed,  but  they  are  likewise  handicapped  by  the 
relative  inaccessibility  of  important  materials  and  the  lack 
of  opportunity  for  training.  Workers  in  adult  education, 
YMCA,  YWCA,  Scouting,  and  other  forms  of  group 
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work  have  not  been  much  better  off  than  teachers  in  their 
preparation  until  recently,  but  some  of  them  have  per- 
force gone  more  carefully  into  a  dynamic  psychology  as 
basic  to  their  work,  and  in  a  few  cases  superior  leadership 
is  now  coming  from  this  direction.  In  the  various  levels 
of  school  education  there  is  still  a  wide  variety  of  under- 
standing, miseducation,  and  ignorance,  with  a  consider- 
able spread  of  a  better  philosophy  and  practice  among 
teachers  of  young  children  the  country  over,  weakening 
decidedly  in  psychological  insight  in  the  upper  years  of 
the  elementary  school  and  in  the  junior  highschool,  with 
occasional  glimpses  of  understanding  at  the  college  level 
and  almost  none  in  the  senior  highschools,  where  (with 
a  few  honorable  exceptions)  any  understanding  of  educa- 
tion as  having  to  do  with  the  way  adolescents  grow  and 
develop  and  make  their  way  into  real  life  is  practically 
unknown,  and  "subjects"  are  still  enthroned. 

There  are  many  indications,  however,  that  we  are  soon 
to  get  much  more  valuable  help  from  the  school  in  this 
highly  important  area  of  understanding  human  behavior. 
The  health  volume  of  the  notable  New  York  Regents' 
Inquiry  into  the  Character  and  Cost  of  Public  Education 
puts  mental  hygiene  in  a  most  conspicuous  place  in  the 
program,  virtually  identifying  the  objectives  of  mental 
hygiene  with  those  of  education,  and  arguing  that  the 
schools  offer  the  most  promising  opportunity  for  develop- 
ing mental  health.  A  very  cordial  reception  was  given  to 
the  recent  report  of  the  American  Council  on  Education 
dealing  with  "Emotion  and  the  Educative  Process,"  which 
definitely  puts  responsibility  for  emotional  control  upon 
education.  And  the  report  of  the  Thayer  Commission  al- 
ready referred  to  insists  that  all  of  secondary  education 
needs  to  be  reconsidered  in  terms  of  the  needs — not  only 
intellectual,  but  personal,  social,  emotional,  aesthetic — of 
adolescents  faced  with  new  problems  in  the  present  situ- 
ation. "The  supreme  mission  of  secondary  education  at 
this  time,"  says  this  report,  "is  to  help  young  people  find 
themselves  anew  in  their  personal,  social,  and  economic 
relationships,  and  to  develop  a  working  philosophy  of 
values  which  will  give  meaning,  zest,  and  purpose  to 
their  living." 

But  perhaps  the  most  encouraging  fact  about  any  efforts 
to  strengthen  the  human  side  of  life  through  education  is 
the  accumulation  of  scientific  evidence  as  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  human  beings.  For  a  period,  especially  when  cer- 
tain forms  of  "intelligence  testing"  were  being  misinter- 
preted by  the  schools,  it  was  the  fashion  to  accept  sharp 
divisions  of  ability  among  children  and  to  allot  educa- 
tional opportunities  accordingly.  This  practice  tended  to 
perpetuate  a  narrow  academic  type  of  schooling,  since 
what  was  most  easily  measured  tended  to  be  retained, 
while  more  important  things— music  and  art,  for  exam- 
ple— were  likely  to  continue  to  be  neglected.  Recent  evi- 
dence has  been  substantially  helpful  in  showing  (without 
necessarily  comparing  the  concept  of  difference  in  so-called 
native  intelligence)  that  the  experiences  through  which 
human  beings  go  affect  them  tremendously;  that  good 
surroundings  and  rich  educative  experiences  make  dif- 
ferences that,  within  limits  at  least,  vitiate  the  findings  of 
the  tests  and  open  the  door  of  hope  to  vast  numbers  of 
individuals  who,  during  the  period  of  undue  reliance 
upon  tests,  would  have  been  subject  to  what  Dr.  Bagley 
used  to  call  "educational  determinism"  and  would  have 
been  rejected  for  needed  further  education.  And  we  have 
begun  to  understand  that  "individual  differences"  are  not 
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only  important  in  the  areas  of  "intelligence"  and  school 
"achievement,"  but  that  they  operate  in  every  aspect  of 
living,  including  a  number  that  for  most  of  the  world's 
best  social  purposes  are  far  more  significant  than  those 
usually  emphasized  in  schools.  Once  education  really 
thinks  of  individual  children,  youth,  and  adults  as  sepa- 
rate personalities,  each  one  really  different,  and  each 
therefore  calling  for  separate  consideration,  there  will  be 
more  likelihood  that  human  beings  will  have  a  chance  at 
the  kind  of  development  each  needs  to  have  to  be  of 
maximum  use  to  himself  and  to  society.  Instead  of  being 
too  much  concerned,  as  many  schools  still  are,  with  "fail- 
ing" children  and  youth,  they  will  be  using  every  effort 
to  build  on  their  possibilities,  reinforced  by  scientific  evi- 
dence that,  if  given  half  a  chance,  people  can  do  much 
more  than  they  are  usually  considered  capable  of  doing. 

For  a  Living  School  Program 

IT  SEEMS  CLEAR  THAT  IF  EDUCATION,  FROM  WHATEVER  SOURCE, 

is  to  help  human  beings  realize  on  their  capacities  to 
develop  effectively  as  individuals  and  as  members  of  the 
social  group,  it  will  have  to  meet  at  least  two  require- 
ments conspicuously  lacking  in  conventional  schools:  it 
will  have  to  deal  with  important  areas  of  living  not  ordi- 
narily dealt  with  in  the  schools,  genuine  human  concer 
of  work,  health  in  every  aspect,  personality,  human  re 
tions,  music  and  the  creative  arts  (for  these  are  the  re 
essentials);  and  it  will  have  to  deal  with  them  on  a  pa 
ticipating  basis,  with  children  and  youth  (adults,  too,  f 
that  matter)  doing  things  rather  than  merely  reading  an 
writing  about  them. 

These  two  requirements  sound  elementary  enough,  sur 
ly,  yet  they  constitute  perhaps  the  most  neglected  princ 
pies  in  everyday  education.  If  they  were  followed,  schoo 
could  not  possibly  be  as  artificial  and  remote  as  they 
nearly  always  are. 

The  New  York  Regents'  Inquiry  Report,  after  recor 
mending  "general  science,  human  relations,  communi 
life,  world  history,  general  mathematics  and  the  arts,"  f 
secondary  schools,  demands  that  these  broad  fields 
knowledge  be  presented  "in  the  ways  in  which  they  ,-; 
generally  encountered  in  life  and  work,  and  not  as  sem 
ter  hours  for  college  entrance."  Then,  after  a  reminder 
the  desirability  of  review  in  certain  basic  skills,  the  rep 
urges  the  school's  "responsibility  for  character  educati< 
not  by  multiplying  rules  and  discipline,  but  by  establi 
ing  student  activities,  developing  a  knowledge  of 
great  ethical  literature  and  standards  of  mankind,  ;  i 
above  all  by  furnishing  inspiring  leadership  in  scho  ' 

It  is  significant  that  so  many  of  the  truly  great  edi  i- 
tional  achievements  in  history  have  been  brought  aboui  y 
people  who  went  beyond  the  stereotyped  school,  setif 
up  kinds  of  training  that  grew  out  of  actual  needs  I 
insisting  upon  direct  participation  as  the  only  effec't 
way  of  carrying  them  through.  When  Sheldon  Jacl.m 
in  the  nineties  went  to  the  rescue  of  the  impoveri:ld 
natives  of  Alaska  he  could,  as  he  himself  said,  have  tc.tn 
the  easy  path  of  simply  feeding  them  permanently  «d 
making  them  forever  dependent.  In  that  case,  the  "  u 
cation"  of  the  Alaskan  Eskimo  would  no  doubt  hav<K- 
come  harmless  and  ineffective  schooling  in  imitatio^ 
the  ordinary  continental  type  with  no  relation  to  Ala  an 
life.  Instead,  Dr.  Jackson  chose  to  help  the  natives  e  ll> 
lish  their  own  economy  through  the  use  of  reindeer,  i 
he  made  it  the  job  of  the  schools  (Continued  on  page  'A 
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The  Beginnings  and  the  Ends . . . 


by  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


In  lieu  of  Mr.  Gavit's 

regular  monthly  department 

"THROUGH  NEIGHBORS'  DOORWAYS" 


Summing  up,  Mr.  Gavit  drives  home  the  message  of  this  special 
number  with  a  challenge  to  every  American  parent  —  to  those 
who  condition  our  reflexes,  fix  our  ways  of  regarding  our- 
selves and  our  neighbors  "long  before  any  pedagogue  is  aware 
of  our  existence." 


!  WHATEVER  MAY  HAVE  BEEN  THE  BONUS  OF  TIME  AND  ENERGY 

>  credited  to  my  account  by  the  advances  of  medical  sci- 

lence  since  I  was  born,  I  verily  believe  I  have  expended 

|  most  of  it,  with  limited  success,  in  contending  with  things 
suffered,  imposed,  "inculcated"  —  and  absorbed  unawares 
—  at  the  hands  and  under  the  influence  of  my  well-intend- 

{  ing  but  often  mistaken  "elders,"  in  my  little  childhood. 

j  Also  in  making  up  belatedly,  laboriously,  to  some  extent 
tor  their  unwitting  sins  of  omission;  acquiring  things 

i  psychologically,   morally,   belonging   to   that   period,   my 

3  need  of  and  right  to  which  they  did  not  realize;  on  the 
other  hand  shedding  with  great  difficulty  things  perverse 
which  they  might  have  prevented  had  they  known  how, 
but  did  not  see  me  acquiring.  .  .  .  All  because  they  had 
so  inadequate  an  idea  of  what  or  why  they  were  doing 
and  not  doing  things  to  and  about  me. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me:  in  respect  of  general  intelli- 
gence and  impeccable  intentions,  never  anywhere  were 
oarents  better  than  mine;  indeed,  all  of  those  concerned 
in  my  up-bringing  did  the  best  they  knew.  Yet,  "every 
day  in  every  way"  I  trip  over  the  fact  that  had  we  footvn 
how,  among  us  we  could  have  done  a  vastly  better  job 

-.  in  the  making  of  Me! 

They  did  the  best  they  knew.  There's  the  rub.  It  takes 
i  lot  of  knowing.  Once  long  ago  I  called  to  the  attention 
jl  the  late  Dr.  L.  Clark  Seelye,  the  then  retired  first  presi- 
lent  of  Smith  College,  the  priceless  opportunity  in  that 

,::  md  other  women's  colleges  for  some  training  of  young 
ivomen  for  the  one  profession  which  most  of  them  cer- 
;iinly  would  follow  —  that  of  motherhood. 
"Quite  superfluous!"  he  scorned.  "All  they  need  to  do 

:  :s  to  observe  and  emulate  what  their  own  parents  do  with 
;  :hem  and  their  little  brothers  and  sisters." 

Praise  be,  it  is  somewhat  better  now.  Under  Neilson, 
•Mnith  has  seen  the  light;  even  then  Vassar  already  had 
nade  a  beginning.  Other  colleges,  especially  in  the  West, 

set  lave  grasped   the   opportunity.    But   just   so,   upon    Dr. 

[sjseelye's  theory,  the  old  ignorance,  the  blunders,  perver- 
ities,  malfeasances,  misfeasances,  nonfeasances  in  what  is 
,  low  called  "conditioning  reflexes"  have  been  perpetuated 
the   ancient   rule-of-thumb;    handed    down   "even 


,g|anto  the  third  and  fourth  generation"  of  parents  who, 
lowever  well-meaning,  do  not  understand  their  job. 

There  is  a  German  saying,  I  do  not  know  to  whom  at- 
ributable:  Man  kjmn  nicht  vorsichtig  genug  in  der  Wahl 
seiner  Eltern  sein.  Which  being  freely  interpreted  sug- 
gests that  one  cannot  be  too  careful  in  the  selection  of 
:hose  who  are  to  condition  his  reflexes.  Nothing  among 
.he  inscrutable  doings  and  omissions  of  the  Almighty  is 
"nore  incomprehensible  to  me  than  the  casual,  hit-or-miss 
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fashion  in  which  "elders"  are  allowed  to  happen  to  per- 
fectly good  children. 

After  one  of  his  lectures  in  Chicago  I  heard  a  woman 
ask  Col.  Francis  Wayland  Parker,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
American  educators: 

"How  early  can  I  begin  the  education  of  my  child?" 

"When  will  your  child  be  born?" 

"Born?"  she  gasped.  "Why,  he  is  already  five  years  old!" 

"My  goodness,  woman!"  he  cried,  "don't  stand  here  talk- 
ing to  me — hurry  home — already  you  have  lost  the  best 
five  years." 

There  is  a  geometrical  increase  in  the  obduracy  of 
mental,  moral  and  physical  acquisitions  as  we  go  back 
in  time.  Yesterday's  lessons  uproot  easily;  those  that  stick 
incorrigibly  are  the  ones  interwoven  with  the  fiber  of  the 
seedling. 

Democracy  Begins  in  the  Cradle 

LATELY  WE  HAD  AT  TEACHERS  .COLLEGE  IN  NEW  YORK  AN 
elaborate  and  brilliantly  attended  Conference  on  Educa- 
tion for  Democracy,  at  which  things  of  varying  degrees 
of  wisdom  were  pontificated.  It  contributed  perhaps  to 
the  interest  in  the  part  schools  and  schooling  play  and 
might  play  in  the  instruction  of  American  youth  to  pre- 
pare them  for  participation  in  social  and  political  life.  As 
usual  in  such  gatherings  the  preponderant  emphasis  was 
upon  the  organized  system  of  "indoctrination,"  by  curric- 
ula and  purposeful  teaching.  All  well  enough,  no  doubt, 
but  .  .  .  little  attention  was  devoted  to  that  period  in 
which  both  education  and  democracy  begin;  in  which 
irremediably  for  good  and  all,  trends  of  life  and  essentials 
of  character  are  set  up  in  all  of  us— long  before  any  peda- 
gogue is  aware  of  our  existence. 

Democracy  is  not  merely  or  primarily  a  system  of  gov- 
ernmental organization.  Neither  is  it  a  creed.  Rather  is 
it  a  spirit,  a  way  of  regarding  ourselves  and  behaving 
toward  our  neighbors;  a  fashion  of  getting  along  to- 
gether, among  people  so  impelled  from  within  and  so 
habituated  to  the  practice  of  that  impulse  that  the  appro- 
priate mechanisms  for  incarnating,  effectuating  and  per- 
petuating it  spontaneously  create  and  sustain  themselves. 
No  system  will  work  democratically  with  individuals  who 
are  not  democratic  in  spirit.  The  business  of  initiating, 
nurturing  and  cultivating  that  spirit  belongs  to  the  first 
few  years  of  life.  It  is  in  that  period  that  one  acquires  the 
primary  attitudes  that  will  continue  as  long  as  he  lives. 
Oh,  yes,  they  can  be  modified,  in  occasional  instances 
revolutionized — that  indeed  is  one  of  the  most  important 
tasks  of  education — but  practically  it  is  in  great  measure 
"fishing  behind  the  net";  working  against  the  current. 
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Nobody  knows  when  "mind"  begins.  That  "the  foetus 
belongs  to  psychology"  was  suggested  by  Perez  more  than 
a  half  century  ago.  In  his  "Infancy  and  Human  Growth," 
Dr.  Arnold  Gesell,  director  of  the  Yale  Psycho-Clinic,  re- 
marks that  "birth  is  but  a  punctuation  mark  in  a  develop- 
mental continuum."  Waiving,  however,  if  only  for  lack 
of  space,  conjecture  in  the  as  yet  unexplored  field  of  pre- 
natal psychology,  we  can  at  least  note  the  obvious  fact  that 
all  the  potentialities  of  human  development  abide  in  the 
fertilized  egg;  also  that  when  a  child  is  born  he  possesses 
not  only  an  immense  amount  of  indispensable  physical 
knowledge  (if  you  please  "inherited" — whatever  that  may 
mean) ;  but  also  a  considerable  quality  of  personal  charac- 
ter displayed  in  individuality  of  behavior.  Nothing  is  more 
commonplace  in  the  observation  of  babies  than  that  from 
the  word  "go"  they  differ— in  character. 

"Only  a  Baby—" 

At  BIRTH  THE  BRAIN  IS  MUCH  NEARER  ITS  ADULT  DIMENSIONS 

than  any  other  organ.  The  covering  cortex,  to  which  com- 
monly mental  processes  are  referred,  attains  its  full  thick- 
ness at  about  fifteen  months;  by  die  age  of  six  years  the 
brain  has  reached  virtually  its  mature  bulk.  Dr.  Gesell 
asserts  further,  from  observation  of  innumerable  infants, 
diat  never  afterward  does  human  mental  growth  pro- 
ceed so  rapidly — "so  prodigiously  and  dramatically" — as 
during  the  first  two  years  of  infancy.  Precisely,  that  is, 
when  he  is  "only  a  baby"  .  .  .  for  whose  care  and  hourly 
companionship — yes,  for  whose  primary  education  in  all 
that  the  term  means — ordinarily  almost  any  reasonably 
well-meaning,  clean  and  decent  individual  is  deemed  suf- 
ficient; even  though  as  concerns  intellectual  furnishing 
she  may  know  barely  "enough  to  go  in  out  of  the  rain." 
I  am  quite  aware  that  diere  is  growing  up  a  profession 
of  trained  "baby  nurses,"  worthy  of  all  respect  and  praise, 
though  available  only  for  the  well-to-do;  and  of  the  ex- 
istence of  numerous  day  nurseries  and  nursery  schools, 
but  all  these  are  relatively  few,  and  their  stress  is  usually 
upon  physical  care.  It  remains  generally  true  that  pre- 
cisely during  the  period  when  he  is  learning  more  and 
faster,  and  would  profit  more  by  the  right  l^ind  of  skilled 
observation  and  guidance,  the  infant  is  left  to  his  own 
devices,  to  come  through  as  best  he  may  under  the  con- 
stant, too  often  repressive  and  frustrating  tutelage  of  an 
intellectual  dud. 

The  mother  who,  in  deference  to  what  she  is  pleased  to 
call  "social  obligations" — as  if  she  could  have  a  greater 
social  obligation  than  her  own  live  child — or  in  pursuit 
of  her  "career"  or  her  own  self-indulgence,  or  perhaps 
with  utmost  reluctance  and  starved  aching  heart  under 
dire  economic  necessity,  chooses  or  is  compelled  to  abdi- 
cate and  farm  out  her  natural  job  of  participating  in  her 
baby's  swift  and  astounding  development,  misses  one  of 
the  most  thrilling  and  spiritually  rewarding  of  human  ex- 
periences. The  father,  in  most  cases  handicapped  by  pre- 
occupation with  his  employment,  who  regards  his  child 
as  "women's  business"  and  waits  for  an  "interesting  age," 
is  cheated  of  something  he  never  can  regain. 

But  hold!  Perhaps  these  parents  are  little  if  any  better 
furnished  for  this  business  than  the  average  hit-or-miss 
"nurse."  What  if  all  three  are  equally  ignorant?  Well, 
I've  known  it  to  happen.  Fitness  for  child  training  seldom 
is  a  gift  of  God,  though  many  seem  to  think  it  such.  One 
setting  out  to  raise  roses  or  dogs  does  not  feel  himself 
miraculously  endowed  with  knowledge  of  how  to  do  it. 
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Parenthood,  actual  or  by  proxy,  is  die  most  difficult  and 
intricate  of  the  skilled  professions;  sadly  few  are  thos 
otherwise  than  biologically  equipped  for  it.  Aside  fror 
the  technical  aspects,  no  endowment  of  mind  is  too  mud 
for  die  hour-by-hour  guidance  and  information  of  a  child 
mind,  opening  like  a  flower.  It  requires  vastly  more  diar 
modier-love,  good  intentions,  random  meddlings  anc 
clucking  solicitude,  to  avert  that  most  dreadful  of 
practices,  die  spoiling  at  the  outset,  of  a  perfectly  gc 
human  being. 

The  Foundation  of  "Common  Sense" 

WiTH   HIS   FIRST   IMPRESSIONS,  CONSCIOUS  AND  UNCONSCIOU 

far  earlier  dian  ordinarily  is  realized,  one's  educatio 
commences.  Then  begins  the  crystallization  of  Characte: 
the  manifestation  and  development  of  Personality,  whi 
utmost  possible  flowering  is  the  whole  purpose  of  edu 
tion.  Then  begins  to  concenter  the  fundamental  and  dier 
after  increasingly  unalterable  nexus  of  "instinctive"  habii 
of  reaction  to  experiences:  to  comfort  and  discomfor 
gratification  and  disappointment;  the  basic  fears  and  prej 
udices,  likes  and  dislikes,  habitual  "behaviors."  Then,  by 
the  increasingly  expert  use  of  those  tools  of  awareness — 
senses  of  smell,  taste,  touch,  hearing,  sight — he  acquin 
and  augments  his  realization  and  understanding  of  en 
vironment,  of  all  die  qualities  of  materials  and  objec 
to  be  observed  and  handled  and  utilized.  This  is  the  foun 
dation  of  "common  sense,"  obtainable  in  no  other  wa 

During  these  first  few  most  impressionable  years,  from 
the  atmosphere  in  which  he  lives,  by  "inculcation,"  but 
even  more  by  example  and  imitation,  the  little  child  picks 
up — indifferent  whether  it  be  English,  Chinese,  Czech  or 
Choctaw — not  only  his  "mother-tongue"  and  basic  vocab- 
ulary, but  tones,  accents,  inflections.  Also  his  attitude 
toward  others:  control,  if  any,  of  his  temper;  degree  of 
unselfishness  and  consideration  of  his  brothers,  sisters, 
playmates;  of  self-reliance,  personal  courage  or  cowardice; 
of  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility,  teamwork,  justice  and 
fair  play;  his  snobberies,  including  race  prejudice  ...  all 
these  the  basis  of  whatever  later  may  be  both  his  personal 
"manners"  and  the  quality  of  his  citizenship.  Here  is  the 
raw  material  of  democracy — or,  by  perversion,  of  the  other 
thing — in  the  primal  seed-bed,  the  home.  It  is  far  on  its 
way  before  any  school  teacher  ever  sees  the  child.  The 
Nazis  and  Fascisti,  like  the  Church  long  before  them, 
make  no  mistake  in  seizing  upon  the  cradle. 

From  there  on  the  process  is  continuous.  The  "stream 
of  consciousness"  is  one  stream,  from  source  to  sea.  There 
is  a  time  in  its  career  as  a  rill  when  with  a  twig  or  a  peb- 
ble you  can,  so  to  speak,  decide  whether  it  shall  flow  into 
the  Arctic  Ocean  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  but  every  mile 
of  further  progress  increases  the  task  of  engineering  t< 
change  its  course.  There  really  is  no  such  thing  as  "chilr 
psychology,"  any  more  than  there  is  "old  person  psychol 
ogy";  the  infant  is  a  complete  person  on  his  way  to  ok 
age;  whereat  arrived,  he  still  will  be  an  infant,  still  grop 
ing,  though  far  more  slowly,  toward  some  understandings 
of  "what  it  is  all  about." 

The  president  of  a  well  known  college  explained  to  me 

"The  Higher  Education  is  that  which  begins  when  on 
takes  command  of  his  own  mind  and  begins  to  think  fo 
himself — to  develop  intellectually  on  his  own." 

Why,  bless  the  man — that  is  what  has  been  going  on  a 
least  ever  since  the  person  was  born!  Haven't  we  bee 
hearing  just  now  that  a  fellow  does  more  cogitating  "o 
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his  own"  before  he  is  two  years  old  than  he  ever  does 
again?  That  is  a  child's  principal  business  in  life — explor- 
ing, experimenting,  inquiring.  Finding  out  about  things 
and  trying  to  make  sense  out  of  them.  The  only  think- 
ing worthy  of  the  name  that  anybody  of  any  age  ever 
does  is  "for  himself" — even  though  he  may  not,  perhaps 
dare  not,  disclose  his  thoughts  to  anybody  else,  because 
there  are  orthodoxies,  traditions,  routines,  respectabilities, 
despotisms  of  one  kind 
or  another  that  cannot 
endure  being  thought 
about,  much  less  dis- 
cussed. The  individual 
starts  out  thinking,  re- 

[  searching,     discussing, 

i  for  all  he's  worth;  and 

»  to  suppress  or  at  least 
silence  him  you  have 

(  to    snub,    discourage, 

.  smother,  bully  or  kick 

i  it  out  of  him.  Grant- 
ing, as  I  do  enthusias- 
tically, that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  eman- 
cipating a  mind  from 
these  enslavements — 
to  the  glory  of  the 
real  teachers  all  along 
the  line — granting  also 
that  it  can  be  done 
only  under  the  palla- 
dium of  liberty  and 
real  democracy;  never- 
theless generally  speak- 
ing under  any  system 
or  technique,  nobody 
"begins  to  think  for 
himself"  at  eighteen, 
Dr  twenty-eight  ...  or 
eighty.  If  he  hasn't 
been  doing  it  all  his 
life,  he  never  will. 
Once  a  tyranny,  gov- 
ernmental or  domestic — potentate  or  parent,  or  over- 
standardized  educational  system — has  warped  or  sup- 
pressed it,  'there  ordinarily  is  no  cure.  He  stays  that  way, 
an  intellectual  robot,  affording  support  and  material  for 
superstitions  and  dogmas  about  the  "I.Q." 

Why? 

LET  us  VISION  THE  INDIVIDUAL  OF  NORMAL  MIND  AS  STAND- 
ing  and,  as  it  were,  climbing,  at  the  center  of  an  ever- 
widening  circle  of  knowledge,  looking  out  upon  the  area 
circumscribed  by  his  horizon,  which,  however  limited, 
comprehends  at  all  times  potentially  the  whole  purview 
of  human  experience,  memory,  conjecture  and  imagina- 
tion. In  spite  of  the  divisions,  "subjects,"  into  which  men 
of  classifying  mind  for  convenience  have  arbitrarily  sub- 
divided the  sum  total  of  things,  they  overlap,  mingle, 
interweave  and  interrelate  inextricably;  every  "subject" 
i"  some  extent  merges  in  every  other.  No  one  can  really 
understand  any  of  them  without  some  comprehension 
of  all  of  the  others.  This  is  increasingly  apparent  as  dis- 
,  covery  demolishes  the  old  bulkheads  between  biology, 
chemistry,  physics  and  astronomy;  between  geography, 
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sociology,  economics  and  history;  between  science  and 
industry — with  philosophy  and  religion  shot  through  them 
all.  Over  the  whole  field  the  investigating  mind  of  the 
child  ranges  naively,  seeing,  handling,  "meddling,"  ask- 
ing questions — amazingly  fundamental  questions  to  tax 
the  resources  of  the  wisest  savant.  He  knows  nothing 
about  "subjects";  he  is  unaware  of  any  distinction  between 
"pre-school"  and  "higher."  .  .  .  His  slogan  is  "Gee,  look 

at  everything!  What  an 
interesting  place!  Tell 
me  about  this,  and  this, 
and  this.  Why?  Why? 
What  for?"  The  range 
of  his  curriculum  is  all 
inclusive.  As  the  libra- 
ries classify  it:  • 

Religion  and  Philoso- 
phy— Where  did  I  come 
from?  Who  and  what  is 
behind  it  all?  Why  must 
I  be  good"?  What  is  be- 
ing "good"?  What  be- 
comes of  people  when 
they  "die"?  Did  I  live 
before,  and  shall  I  live 
again? 

Science  —  Counting, 
comparison  of  numbers, 
sizes,  quantities,  quali- 
ties; wonder  about  the 
moon,  the  stars;  the 
make-up  of  things; 
stones,  plants,  animals — 
how  will  this  caterpillar 
get  to  be  a  butterfly? 

Useful  Arts — How  is 
this  made?  Who  makes 
it?  What  is  it  for?  Can 
I  see  them  making  it?  I 
want  to  make  things. 

Fine  Arts  —  Drawing 
and  painting  (indispen- 
sable aids  to  observation 
and  memory,  and  to  nar- 
rative and  explanation), 
cultivation  of  esthetic 
taste  in  choice  of  colors 
and  forms;  helping  to 
beautify  the  home;  interest  in  pictures;  love  and  practice  of 
music;  drama — "let's  pretend,  and  act  that  story." 

Philology — What  does  this  word  mean,  and  why  does  it  mean 
that?  How  do  they  say  it  in  Italian?  How  do  the  Chinese  laun- 
drymen  understand  each  other?  Why  mustn't  I  say,  "I  haven't 
went"? 

Sociology — Myself  and  the  neighbors;  purposes,  obligations 
and  mutual  relationships  of  this  family  and  all  the  families;  the 
school;  the  policeman,  the  mayor;  what  is  a  "government"? 
How  did  the  policeman  get  to  be  boss,  and  why  do  firemen 
try  to  save  other  people's  houses? 

Economics — Where  does  father  get  his  money?  What  is  a 
"bank"?  Why  does  the  shopkeeper  give  me  candy  for  this  piece 
of  paper?  Why  does  milk  cost  more  than  it  did  yesterday? 

History — "Once  upon  a  time".  .  .  .  Who  lived  here  before 
we  did,  and  where  did  they  come  from? 

Literature — All  the  books.  Read  them  to  me;  let  me  read 
them. 

General  Worlds — The  encyclopedia,  the  dictionary.  Where 
can  we  find  out  about  what  we  don't  know? 

Education,  even  in  the  more  formal  sense  of  the  term, 
must  envision  all  the  fields  at  any  moment,  up  to  the 
measure  of  experience  and  (Continued  on  page  634) 
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"With  his  first  impressions,  conscious  and  unconscious,  far  earl- 
ier than  ordinarily  is  realized,  a  child's  education  commences" 
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spiritual  husbandry.  The  mind  and  the  heart  are  the  city  we 
must  defend.  To  ask  one  generation  to  suffer  this  catharsis 
twice  is  asking  much;  we  must,  therefore,  take  advantage  of 
each  thin  barrier  against  the  loss  of  faith  in  life  itself.  The 
radio  responded  to  a  natural  feeling  for  sanity  when  it  went 
back  to  its  routine  of  sports  and  music,  having  announced 
impossible  tragedy.  The  coming  of  this  war  is  a  picture  of 
men  listening,  seeing  the  same  peaceful  moon  that  had  been 
spoken  of  over  blacked-out  cities,  praying  that  the  obscure 
delays  foretold  a  chance  of  peace,  perceiving  finally  that  the 
empty  censored  words  were  the  first  shadows  of  the  fog  of 
war,  the  end  of  hope. 

Now  we  must  find  faith  to  go  ahead.  The  duty  of  Ameri- 
cans is  clear:  to  render  what  humane  services  we  can;  to  set 
to  work  anew  to  conserve  and  perfect  a  democratic  way  of 
life  in  this  nation  that  will  uproot  the  causes  of  conflict  at 
home,  and  perhaps  prove  a  guide  to  other  peoples;  to  seek 
now  a  plan  for  an  international  order  that  will  make  the  peace 
we  shall  someday  come  to  again  more  than  another  interlude 
between  wars.  The  present  duty  of  education  is  to  prepare 
youth  for  these  tasks,  but  first  to  preserve  the  faith  of  youth 
in  life  at  all.  To  save  the  very  springs  of  being  will  take  a 
kind  of  courage,  never  asked  of  men  before.  We  older  teachers 
cannot  forget  that  we  were  neither  wise  nor  good  enough  to 
learn  from  experience  how  to  stop  war.  Youth  may  decide 
to  take  no  counsel  from  those  who  have  shown  no  title  for 
giving  counsel.  And  if  they  spare  us  by  placing  the  burden  on 
the  nature  of  human  life,  they  may  ask  the  simple  question: 
"What  is  the  use  of  bearing  and  rearing  children  in  such  a 
world?" 

Our  first  need  then  is  an  embargo  on  despair.  We  shall 
need  a  censorship  against  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  that 
principal  enemy.  Morale  will  win  the  war,  they  say,  but  even 
more  morale  will  win  the  peace.  Let  those  who  can  find  no 
hope  keep  silent,  or  pass  on.  The  rest  of  us  can  write  one 
article  of  faith  in  our  hearts — "Life  can  be  made  good  by 
men" — and  discipline  ourselves  not  to  corrupt  the  will  of  the 
children.  I  do  not  know  how  one  is  to  withstand  the  idiocy 
of  this  event,  or  the  numb  sense  that  this  has  all  happened 
before,  or  endure  the  news  of  death  and  suffering  among 
men,  or  contemplate  the  destruction  of  European  culture,  or 
most  of  all  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  some  will-to-evil  in 
men  that  we  cannot  conquer  because  we  do  not  know  what 
it  is.  No  one  dares  prescribe  the  judgments  or  will  for  a 
single  other  human  today.  But  on  these  inner  battlefields  we 
shall  live  or  perish;  and  to  fortify  our  faith  we  may  well  seek 
what  help  we  can  find  in  books.  They  have  served  us  before. 
Literature  is  the  great  register  of  men's  faith. 

"I  BELIEVE"  is  A  TITLE  THAT  REFLECTS  OUR  PURPOSE.  HERE  ARE 
the  personal  credos  of  twenty-one  eminent  men  and  women, 
dated  1939.  Seventeen  additional  contributors  to  a  like  collec- 
tion published  in  1931  called  "Living  Philosophies"  also  com- 
ment on  what  changes  the  decade  has  brought  to  their  affirma- 
tions of  faith.  Most  of  the  seventeen  stand  by  their  original 
professions,  but  they  record  new  emphasis  as  the  result  of 


events,  and  new  confusion  and  perhaps  fear.  The  essays,  with 
an  introduction  and  biographical  notes  by  Clifton  Fadiman, 
constitute  a  profoundly  useful  symposium. 

In  a  week  they  have  become  history.  The  invitation  in  1931 
was  "to  give  a  spiritual  and  intellectual  last  will  and  testa- 
ment to  our  generation — an  invaluable  legacy  to  thoughtful 
readers  everywhere."  It  seems  now  indeed  a  legacy  from  one 
age  to  another,  and  with  values  not  foreseen.  For  we  now 
need  doubly  the  elements  of  wisdom  and  inspiration  to 
found  in  the  words  of  men  like  Havelock  Ellis,  Thomas 
Mann,  Albert  Einstein  and  John  Dewey.  And  for  the  future 
we  need  to  examine  with  painful  attention  our  recent  think- 
ing to  discover  what  errors  or  false  beliefs  may  have  mis 
guided  us,  and  helped  bring  on  the  present  conflict.  Posterity 
may  say:  "Well,  here  are  their  alleged  leaders,  and  here  their 
axioms;  and  here  is  the  evidence  they  were  blind,  or  ignorant, 
or  cowardly." 

Posterity  may  say  we  trusted  too  much  in  the  intellect,  and 
misjudged  the  advance  mankind  has  made  toward  guiding 
life  by  reason.  These  contributors  were  selected  because  of  "a 
common  faith  in  the  reason  of  man."  We  need  that — and 
something  more.  I  turned  first  to  the  younger  men,  with  the 
humility  that  befits  the  time.  They  should  have  fresher  truth. 
But  to  me  they  seem  somehow  too  intellectual,  mathematical- 
minded,  with  faith  in  salvation  through  new  forms  of  econ- 
omy or  science,  concerned  with  methods.  Their  values  seem 
local  and  temporary,  in  spite  of  their  good  will  and  wide 
knowledge.  The  elders  have  reached  a  broader  humanism: 
Franz  Boas  through  his  ethnological  wisdom  with  its  calm 
denial  of  any  doctrines  of  race  or  national  superiority;  Have- 
lock  Ellis  through  his  acceptance  of  harmonious  conflict  be- 
tween inevitable  opposites;  Santayana  through  his  naturalism 
that  embraces  both  a  radical  transcendentalism  and  a  frank 
and  sane  materialism.  Such  a  recognition  of  two  sides  may 
be  the  first  step  toward  the  reconciliation  we  seek,  and  prevent 
us  from  being  betrayed  by  "ideologies"  of  the  state  or  econ- 
omy. The  book  might  have  helped  by  including  the  beliefs 
of  Russians,  Germans,  Italians,  perhaps  of  Hindus  and  Mo-  ' 
hammedans. 

Personally,  I  found  comfort  in  the  restrained  mysticism  of 
Jacques  Maritain  and  Jules  Romains,  doutbless  because  I 
need  the  assertion  of  spiritual  values  in  a  world  that  clearly 
cannot  survive  on  material  values.  Comfort  is  also  in  the 
main  motifs  that  appear  over  and  over  in  these  creeds:  faith 
in  life  as  life  and  in  the  hope  of  progress;  in  its  vast  and  in- 
teresting diversity;  in  the  need  to  protect  this  diversity  by 
liberty;  in  the  possible  uses  of  social  and  physical  science; 
in  a  final  defense  of  the  individual  and  denial  of  every  totali- 
tarian falsehood.  These  are  good  faiths  with  which  to  face 
war.  Here  is  no  despair. 


NOR   IS  THERE  IN   CHARLES   MfiRRIAM's   BRILLIANT   EXAMINATION 

of  "The  New  Democracy"  versus  "The  New  Despotism."  Ii' 
too  is  a  kind  of  testament — the  mature  summary  of  a  grea 
expert  on  political  forms,  of  such  breadth  and  knowledge  tha 
it  might  almost  have  been  written  for  a  manual  on  the  con 
flict.  The  two  systems  are  weighed  with  a  judicial  clarity  an< 
a  completeness  of  statement  that  buttress  faith,  for  the  axiom 
of  democracy  can  stand  the  most  penetrating  scrutiny.  W  • 
have  an  outline  of  main  themes  of  which  the  details  are  nc 
given  because  they  have  become  organic  in  the  author' 
thought.  The  very  style  is  of  an  elegant  simplicity  that  testifie 
to  the  years  of  patient  and  scientific  thinking. 

We  cannot  digest  such  an  over-all  manual.  Read  it — to  fin 
stated  the  assumptions  of  democracy.  They  are  the  digni' 
of  man,  the  perfectibility  of  mankind,  the  need  to  besw 
mass  gains  on  the  masses,  the  righteousness  of  government  1: 
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reading,  time-saving  monthly  magazine. 

In  the  Author's  Own   Words 

You  do  not  get  mere  digested  high- 
lights of  books.  You  get  lengthy,  gener- 
ous abridgments  in  the  author's  own 
words,  capturing  the  full  flavor  of  the 
original.  Each  Omnibook  version  equals 
100  book  pages  in  word  content. 


Size  S</2  in.  by 
11%  in.  Each  is- 
sue equals  500 
book  fiafes  in 
word  content. 


Authors  enthusiastically  endorse  Omni- 
book versions  oj  their  own  books.  Says 
Marquis  James,  author  of  The  Life  oj 
Andrew  Jackson:  "Omnibook  is  really  a 
revelation."  Says  Paul  I.  Wellman,  au- 
thor of  Jubal  Troop:  "You  keep  the 
spirit  of  a  book  as  well  as  its  essential 
story." 

Readers  tell  us  they  have  gained  many 
times  Omnibook's  small  cost  in  greatly 
increased  entertainment  and  a  big  fund 
of  information. 

Wide  Range  oj  Books 

Look  over  the  list  on  this  page  of 
typical  best-sellers  which  Omnibook  has 
already  brought  subscribers  in  author- 
ized abridgments  —  it's  your  best 
guarantee  that  reading  Omnibook  will 
prove  enjoyable,  important,  timely  — 
that  Omnibook  alone  can  keep  you  up 
to  date  in  your  reading  at  a  great  saving 
in  cost. 

Note  the  wide  variety  of  fields  covered. 
Each  issue  presents  the  heart  of  leading 
books  of  fiction,  current  affairs,  biog- 
raphy, humor,  history,  science. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

Simply  Mail  Coupon 

Try  Omnibook  at  our  risk.  Fill  out  the  coupon 
today  and  mail  it  to  us  without  money.  We  will 
at  once  send  you  the  current  issue,  containing  the 
heart  of  five  best-sellers.  Read  it  from  cover  to 
cover — atid  then  if  not  delighted,  tell  us  so  within 
10  days  and  your  subscription  will  be  cancelled. 
If  you  are  delighted,  say  nothing,  we  will  bill  you 
for  $5,  which  entitles  you  to  the  next  12  monthly 
issues  of  Omnibook,  containing  60  best-sellers  in 
this  new,  convenient,  abridged  form.  (That's  less 
than  ten  cents  each!)  Here  is  the  coupon. 


'~j3r** 

?"v 


OMNIBOOK,  Inc.,  Dept.  SG. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  the  latest  Omnibook,  containing  authorized 
abridgments  of  five  outstanding  books.  If  1  am  not  de- 
lighted with  it,  I  will  >o  advise  yen  within  ten  day*, 
Otherwise  you  may  bill  me  for  12  months  of  Omnibook 
Service  at  the  yearly  subscription  price  of  only  $5. 


Na 


Address    .  -  .  . 
City 


State 
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COMMITTEE  ON  ACADEMIC  FREEDOM 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 

ESTABLISHED    1924 

Has  defended  in  the  courts  scores  of  cases  of  teachers  and 
students  disciplined  for  their  views  on  public  questions ; 
fought  in  the  legislatures  teachers'  loyalty  oath  laws,  com- 
pulsory flag  saluting  and  compulsory  Bible  reading  and  other 
bills  as  violations  of  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  Committee  welcomes  names  of  all  interested  citizens 
to  receive  its  bulletins  and  printed  material  and  to  assist  in 
its  campaigns. 

Address: 

E.  C.  LINDEMAN,  Chairman 
Suite    702  31   Union    Square,    W.  New    York   City 

Among  the  other  members  of  the  Committee  are  Prof.  George 
S.  Counts,  Prof.  Henry  Pratt  Fairchild,  Dr.  William  H.  Kil- 
fatrick,  Prof.  William  E.  Dodd,  President  William  Allan  NtU- 
mn,  and  Dr.  Mary  E.  Woolley. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF 
CHRISTIANS  AND  JEWS 

300  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Offers  a  program  of  education  for  justice,  understand- 
ing, goodwill  and  cooperation  among  Catholics,  Jews 
and  Protestants.  Welcomes  correspondence  with  edu- 
cators regarding  speakers,  materials  and  methods. 

Professor  Arthur  H.  Compton,  University  of  Chicago 
Professor  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes,  Columbia  University 
Roger  W.  Straus,  New  York 

National  Co-Chairmen. 

President  Henry  Noble  MacCracken,  Vassar 
Homer  J.  Buckley,  Chicago 
James  N.  Rosenberg,  New  York  City 

Co-Chairmen,  Advisory  Committee. 
Address  Inquiries  to: 
DR.   EVERETT   R.  CLINCHY,  Director 


THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  FAMILY  LIVING 

(Formerly:    Chicago   Association    for  Child   Study   and 
Parent    Education) 

Parent  Education  Youth  Education  for  Family  Living 

Marriage  and  Family  Counseling 

Resource  in  child  guidance,   marriage  and   family   relations: 
Staff  of  speakers,  group  leaders  and  counselors 
Conferences,  courses,   institutes,  study  groups 
Pamphlets  and  visual  materials 
Monthly  News  Letter  and  Book  Service 
Library  and  functional  bibliographies 


Membership:  $3.00  per  annum 


220  South  State  Street 


Chicago,  111. 


"Quality  Protected  Through  Consumer  Ownership" 

specializing   in   purchasing   the 

BEST  BUYS  &  RECOMMENDATIONS 

of  STATE  EXPERIMENTAL  STATIONS 
CONSUMER  TESTING  AGENCIES 

BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS 
MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL  ASSOCIATIONS,  etc. 

In   both   personal    articles   and    household    goods 
AT  COOPERATIVE  SAVINGS 

Please  write  for  free  leaflet  or  send 
lOc  for  Illustrated  booklet,  "Con- 
sumers Aid."  Also  64  pp.  catalog 
Illustrating  hundreds  of  nationally  ad- 
vertised products  that  can  be  purchased 
at  cooperative  benefits,  20c. 

CONSUMERS  MAIL-ORDER  COOPERATIVE,  inc.,  125  west  asm  St.,  N.  Y.  c. 


consent,  and  the  hope  of  consciously  directed  peaceful  change. 
Each  of  these  is  tested  for  its  validity;  and  while  there  is  no 
assertion  that  they  have  been  realized  in  deed,  there  is  the 
decision  that  they  can  work,  and  promise  a  good  life,  not  to 
be  attained  under  any  other  state  form.  They  can  meet  such 
a  crisis  as  the  present,  and  survive.  They  need  criticism,  and 
will  change;  but  they  will  never  be  supplanted  by  the  new 
despotism,  based  on  false  axioms  and  illusory  promises.  The 
new  despots  will  fall  because  they  have  no  sanction  either  in 
the  consent  of  their  people,  or  in  their  own  superior  gilts. 
This,  I  think,  is  Mr.  Merriam's  conclusion.  We  are  fortunate 
to  have  precisely  this  volume  at  this  time  as  a  basis  for  faith. 

Maury   Maverick's  book  has  taken  on  a  new  timeline 
first  because  it  gives  in  handy  form  the  documents  of  ou 
democracy,  from  Magna  Carta  to  the  federal  Constitution 
and  second,  because  the  sharp  and  homespun  interpretatio 
of  their  meaning  and  value  in  popular  terms  will  direct  our 
minds  to  the  preservation  of  our  liberties.  Do  not  think  they 
will  subsist  now  without  defense.  Already  abroad  they  are  set 
aside,  and  at  home  there  is  talk  of  the  need  for  control  and 
censorship.  Yet  if  we  are  to  advance  one  step  beyond  our 
present  folly,  we  must  have  the  utmost  freedom  of  discussic 
Without  that  there  can  be  no  faith  in  the  future,  for  unde 
standing  will  again  be  wanting. 

Even  good  books  are  slender  reeds  for  faith  to  rest  on. 
They  are  empty  unless  implemented  by  the  spirit.  To  cherish 
the  spirits  of  our  children  so  that  they  may  find  the  will-to- 
hope  is  our  first  duty;  to  find  the  courage  for  that,  our  final 
need. 

Weather  Reports — Before  Europe's  Storm 

LET  THE  RECORD   SPEAK,   by   Dorothy  Thompson.   Houghton,   Mifflin. 

408  pp.  Price  $2.75. 

JUGGERNAUT,  by  Albert  Carr.  Viking.   531    pp.   Price  $3. 
DEMOCRACY    TODAY    AND    TOMORROW,    by    Eduard    Benes.    Mac- 

millan.  244  pp.    Price  $3. 

NO  COMPROMISE,  by  Melvin  Rader.  Macmillan.  403  pp.  Price  $3.50. 
GERMANY  RAMPANT,  by  Ernest  Hambloch.  Carrick  &  Evans.   297  p|) 

Price  $2.50. 

STEP  BY  STEP,  by  Winston  Churchill.  Putnam.  323  pp.   Price  $4. 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS,  by  Anthony  Eden.   Harcourt,  Brace.   366  pp.   Pric  • 

$3.50. 

DIPLOMACY,  by  Harold  Nicolson.  Harcourt,  Brace.  264  pp.  Price  $2. 
All   prices  postpaid  of   Survey   Graphic 

LOOKING  OVER  THE  CROP  OF  BOOKS  ON  THE  TOTALITARIAN  CHAI 
lenge  to  democracy  whose  publication  coincided  with  the  oui 
break  of  the  European  war,  the  reviewer  finds  himself  in  th; 
position  of  a  man  who  studies  the  weather  reports  of  the  la:' 
week  when  the  typhoon  is  already  roaring  outside.  They  a , 
saw  it  come;  and  the  actual  outbreak  proves  that  those  wh. 
kept  saying  that  it  was  "inevitable"  were  not  unduly  alarmis 

To  study  Dorothy  Thompson's  political  weather  reports  : 
the  light  of  the  present  crisis  is  an  educational  experience.  "L 
the  Record  Speak"  is  a  compilation  of  her  columns  (writu 
for  the  New  Yor/^  Herald  Tribune  since  1936),  with  a  fe 
speeches  and  some  new  material  thrown  in. 

With  courage  and  with  vigor,  Miss  Thompson  applied  t 
yardstick  of  her  opinions  to  the  day's  news;  and  as  her  op: 
ions  were  solid,  permanent,  and  refreshingly  aggressive,  th( 
selected  writings  are  more  than  extemporaneous  flashes.  M! 
Thompson's  conviction,  presented  with  the  pungency  of ' 
ceterum  censeo,  is  that  Hitler  is  the  one  great  danger  to  civ 
zation  and  to  peace. 

Last  year,  after  Munich,  she  wrote:  "This  peace  has  be 
established  on  lawlessness,  and  can  only  maintain  itself  by  f 
ther  lawlessness.  .  .  .  This  is  peace  without  virtue.  Therefc  1 
it  is  not  peace — but  the  initiation  of  a  terrific  world  crisis.' 

But  in  the  midst  of  the  present  storm,  it  is  of  importance  > 
know  how  other  storms  formed — and  passed.  In  "Jug£;- 
naut,"  Albert  Carr  reveals  the  inside  story  of  dictatorship  i 
the  modern  world,  giving  close-ups  of  seventeen  autocrats  si '! 
Richelieu.  As  Mr.  Carr  sees  it,  there  are  three  kinds  of  <  • 
tators:  dynasts,  revolutionaries,  crisis-men.  Hitler  is  a  cri- 
man."  The  most  valuable  contribution  of  this  book  is  e 
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careful  analysis  of  the  social   forces   that   made  and  broke 
I    dictators. 

Eduard  Benes  ("Democracy  Today  and  Tomorrow")  also 
.  looks  back  to  the  history  of  democracy.  The  issue  has  changed: 
the  original  struggle  for  political  democracy  is  superseded  by 
1  the  new  struggle  for  social  and  economic  democracy.  Benes 
fr  was  the  last  president  of  free  Czechoslovakia,  and  whatever  he 
^  has  to  say  about  the  "reasons  for  the  decline  of  the  European 
1  democracies,"  we  can  take  it  from  him.  It  is  encouraging  to 
I  hear,  from  so  unimpeachable  an  authority,  that  the  present 
I  war  will  not  mean  the  end  of  European  civilization.  "Modern 
:  human  civilization,"  he  asserts,  "cannot  be  destroyed." 

In  his  well  documented  study  ("No  Compromise"),  Pro- 

i    fessor  Rader  of  the  University  of  Washington  brings  out  the 

,    point  that  it  is  "either  we  or  they."  He  traces  the  development 

of  totalitarian  ideologies  back  to  their  sources  in  Germany 

'    (Hegel,  Spengler)  and  elsewhere,  and  with  scientific  clarity 

answers  the  question  of  why  this  ideology  is  unacceptable.  His 

book  was  meant  as  a  call  to  arms,  despite  the  obvious  "risks 

and  obligations  of  unified  resistance."  The  author  knew  that  it 

"would  be  folly  to  suppose  that  there  are  not  great  dangers 

and  great  penalties  in  surrender  and  perpetual  retreat." 

Ernest  Hambloch,  British  diplomat  and  correspondent 
("Germany  Rampant"),  adds  weighty  reasons  to  the  thesis 
that  a  conciliatory  attitude  toward  Nazi  doctrines  would  not 
have  worked.  The  doctrines  of  Hitlerism  are  not  a  product  of 
Hitler.  They  are  a  product  of  Germany.  For  "the  German 
adores  his  military  machine.  He  makes  sacrifices  for  it.  The 
German's  adoration  for  the  machine  that  catches  him  up  Is 
hysterical.  The  German  immolates  himself  on  the  altar  of  mil- 
itarism." And,  Mr.  Hambloch  adds,  he  has  done  so  in  the  past. 
There  are  profound  observations  on  Germany's  "Economic 
Militarism,"  and  good  chapters  on  Nazi  psychosis  before 
the  Nazis. 

Winston  Churchill's  book  ("Step  by  Step")  came  out  a 
month  before  he  entered  Britain's  war  cabinet  as  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty.  This  book  contains  the  oratory  of  a  political 
back  seat  driver.  Mr.  Churchill  knew  that  the  road  along 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  attempted  to  drive  did  not  lead  to 
peace.  And  he  never  hesitated  to  say  so — in  plain,  blunt,  vig- 
orous English.  Did  he  know  that  he  would  have  to  leave  the 
back  seat  and  move  over  to  take  the  controls?  "If  the  Nazi 
Dictator  had  the  time  to  study  English  history,"  he  says  in  the 
chapter  "The  Crunch,"  "he  would  see  that  on  more  than  one 
famous  occasion  this  island  has  lost  great  military  advantages 
by  its  intense  reluctance  to  be  involved  in  continental  strug- 
gles, and  has  yet  in  the  end  led  the  way  to  victory." 

Anthony  Eden's  collected  speeches  in  Parliament  and  else- 
where ("Foreign  Affairs")  are  a  timely  expression  of  the  kind 
of  British  positivism  that  has  always  been  more  popular  in  this 
country  than  in  Great  Britain.  Anthony  Eden,  the  "brilliant 
young  man,"  became  the  exponent  of  those  British  forces  that 
attempted  to  push  the  Chamberlain  Government  into  action. 
"It  is  with  the  great  democracies  of  Europe  and  America  that 
our  natural  affinities  must  lie.  We  must  stand  by  our  concep- 
tion of  international  order,  without  which  there  can  be  no  last- 
ing peace."  Mr.  Eden's  speeches  reflect  a  personality  that  pre- 
fers action  to  diplomatic  phrases. 

Harold  Nicolson  has  written  an  interesting  and  timely  hand- 
book on  the  routine  of  diplomacy.  The  reader  learns  all  about 
how  to  become  a  diplomat — and  how  to  be  one.  There  are 
spicy  quotations,  such  as  this  ominous  bit  from  Machiavelli: 
"There  are  two  methods  of  fighting,  the  one  by  law,  the  other 
by  force;  the  first  method  is  that  of  men,  the  second  of  beasts; 
but  as  the  first  method  is  often  insufficient,  one  must  have  re- 
course to  the  second." 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  books  will  be  "timely" 
i   even  after  the  present  storm  has  passed,  for  they  don't  just 
say  that  democracy  must  win,  they  say  why. 
New  York  ERNEST  O.  HAUSER 


Anti-Fascism 

is  NOT  ENOUGH! 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  CREDIT  MOVEMENT 
ADVANCES  A  4-POINT  FIGHTING  PROGRAM 
FOR  THE  REGENERATION  OF  AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY. 

1.  An  Economic  Invention 

"If  we  can  find  an  invention,"  Stuart  Chase  says,  "or  a  series 
of  inventions,  to  conquer  unemployment  without  piling  up  a 
mountain  of  debt,  we  shall  be  as  immune  to  foreign  isms 
and  ideologies  as  an  iron  dog  to  rabies  .  '.  .  inventors  must 
find  a  method  which  will  permit  Americans  to  buy  back  what 
they  can  make."  The  series  of  economic  inventions  proffered 
by  Social  Credit  in  1919  fills  the  requirements.  The  National 
Credit  Account,  Compensated  Price,  and  National  Dividend 
will  not  increase  debt,  will  pay  off  old  debt,  will  enable 
Americans  to  buy  all  they  produce. 

2.  Economic  Democracy 

No  catch-phrase,  economic  democracy  means  increased  com- 
mand by  the  individual  over  his  environment.  Increased 
command  is  reflected  in  two  ways:  1)  higher  standard  of 
living  (ability  to  buy  more  goods)  and  2)  greater  oppor- 
tunity (wider  choice  in  employment  or  enterprise). 

3.  The  Leisured  State 

Social  Credit  stands  for  a  Free  Association  of  Individuals  that 
is  aiming  at  becoming  a  Leisured  State  in  a  Power  Age. 
Education  would  be  financed  by  National  Credit  on  a  debt- 
free  basis,  thus  removing  financial  barriers  to  improved 
schools  and  improved  teaching  service. 

4.  A  New  World  Order 

War  is  the  outcome  of  forced  competition  for  foreign  trade. 
Orthodox  finance  means  "Export  or  Die!" — Hitler.  Debt-free 
credit  for  home  consumption  means  Import  and  Live!  Debt- 
free  national  economy  leads  to  lasting  peace  and  an  era  of 
complementary  trading  and  voluntary  cooperation. 


[-Social  Credit!  What  Is  It?,  sent  free  on 
request,  is  an  attractive  two-color  folder  out- 
lining the  economics,  politics,  social  objec- 
tive and  multiform  activities  of  the  American 


Social  Credit  Movement.     Yours  for  the  ask-      , 
ing.     Use  the  coupon  below  and  in  addition   ' 
A  New  Attack  on  Antisemitism,  a  demonstra- 
tion   that   the    money   question   is   not    racial, 
_  will  be  posted  to  you. 


The  American  Social  Credit  Movement  invites  inquiries 
from  Americans  who  are  seeking  new  measures  for  the  new 
limes  .  .  .  to  stop  the  dictators. 

Social  Credit  Is  Coming 


.MAIL     TODAY. 


AMERICAN    SOCIAL    CREDIT    MOVEMENT 
214  East  18  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SG-10-39 


Please  send  me   Social   Credit!     What   Is   It? 


Name 
Address 


This  coupon  is  good  for  one  copy  of  A  New   Attack  on 
Antisemitism   by   Gorham   Munson 
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JUST  OUT! 

Revised  Editions  of  these  Helpful  Guides 

"FLOOR  COVERINGS"  and 
"ELECTRIC  VACUUM  CLEANERS" 


Sample  volume  sent  free 


Here,  in  two  handy  booklets,  is  what  you  should  know  when 
buying  two  important  home  necessities.  Just  revised  from 
cover  to  cover,  these  two  Better  Buymanship  booklets  con- 
tain the  latest,  dependable  information  on  floor  coverings 
and  electric  vacuum  cleaners. 

Many  questions  answered 

In  "Floor  Coverings"  you  will  find  answers  to  such  questions 
as  these:  How  can  I  judge  quality  and  value  in  rugs  and 
carpets?  What  makes  a  rug  wear?  How  much  do  underlays 
increase  durability?  What  are  the  types  of  weaves?  What 
must  one  look  for  in  Orientals?  What  are  the  guides  to  se- 
lecting linoleums? 

"Electric  Vacuum  Cleaners"  tells  how  to  choose  a  cleaner 
for  efficiency  and  durability.  It  describes  the  different  types 
of  vacuum  cleaners  and  gives  eleven  important  rules  for 
getting  the  most  effective  results  from  any  cleaner.  With  the 
information  in  this  booklet,  the  buyer  of  a  cleaner  can  decide 
how  much  attention  to  pay  to  competitive  claims. 

Either  booklet  sent  free 

You  are  invited  to  send  for  one  free  copy  of  either  volume  you 
choose.  It  will  introduce  you  to  the  Household  Library  of 
Consumer  Education  in  case  you  are  not  already  acquainted 
with  this  widely  used  series  of  buying  guides.  (Additional 
copies  are  supplied  for  mailing  costs  only.)  Why  don't  you 
send  the  coupon  now? 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

CORPORATION   and  Subsidiaries 

Headquarters:  919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

"Doctor  of  Family  Finances'' 


...on*  of  America's  leading  family  finance  or  a  a 


Jzationt  with  251  branches  in  161  cities 

I 


Research  Dept.  SG-10,  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  CORPORATION 
919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  the  new  edition  of  the  one  Hetter 
Buymanship  volume  I  have  checked.  Also  a  list  of  the  other  titles  in  your 
Library  «f  Consun 


umer  Education. 
D  Floor  Coverings 


D  Electric  Vacuum  Cleaners 


Name.. 


Address,.. 
City. 


..Statr 


THE  BEGINNINGS  AND  THE  ENDS  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  page  629) 


capacity.  The  horizon  must  always  be  a  full  circle,  whether  at 
three  years,  or  thirteen,  or  thirty,  or  three-score-and-ten.  There 
is  and  ever  will  be  no  end  to  The  Beyond;  the  horizon  keep 
moving  out  as  we  climb;  but  the  subject  matter  of  discovery 
and  reflection  remains  the  same;  even  though  acquaintance 
with  it  broadens  and  increases  in  detail  and  particularized  in- 
tensity as  one's  own  tastes,  aptitudes  and  circumstances  requir 
him  to  specialize  in  certain  segments  of  the  area. 

The  war  between  totalitarianism  and  democracy  is  not  pri- 
marily between  forms  of  government,  but  is  at  bottom  the  old 
irreconcilable  conflict  between  fundamental  ideas  as  to  the 
nature,  value  and  purpose  of  individuality;  of  what  educa- 
tion is  and  why;  and  who  it  is  that  is  being  educated.  It  is 
futile  to  expect  by  any  process  of  compulsion  or  mere  propa- 
ganda to  derive  democracy  from  people  trained  in  their  child- 
hood to  be  either  despots  or  robots,  or  to  tolerate  or  believe 
in  the  desirability  of  either.  The  issue  at  last  is  between  learn- 
ing and  indoctrination.  The  difference  is  antipodal — between 
being  encouraged  and  guided  in  thinking,  and  being  com- 
manded what  to  think. 

The  measure  of  intelligence  of  any  organism  whatever, 
from  amoeba  to  primate,  is  (within  the  inherent  limitations 
of  its  pattern)  that  of  its  capacity  for  and  achievement  of 
appreciative  awareness  of  its  environment,  and  of  self-con- 
sciousness and  self-management  in  its  contacts  and  relation- 
ships therewith.  Human  education,  then,  must  be  the  devel- 
opment and  training,  by  all  means  and  experiences,  of  its 
instruments  and  potentialities  for  discovery,  realization,  effect- 
ive, purposeful  response  and  self-expression  ...  of  the  whole 
conscious  person,  to  the  end  of  self-knowledge  and  self-con- 
trol, which  together  constitute  in  the  largest  significance  at 
once  the  means  and  the  goal  of  education. 

This  is  the  task  and  opportunity  and  privilege  presented 
by  the  baby  at  his  mother's  breast.  I  fully  concur  in  the  credo 
of  the  birth-controllers,  that  no  woman  should  be  compelled 
to  bear  a  child  if  she  doesn't  want  to.  But  if  she,  and  her 
man,  do  have  the  temerity  deliberately  to  bring  into  the 
world  a  new  citizen,  they  take  upon  themselves  and  are  ac- 
countable for  a  tremendous  responsibility,  calling  for  all  they 
have  or  can  by  any  means  command  of  intelligence  and  devo- 
tion; more  particularly  for  the  utmost  within  their  reach  of 
preparation  for  the  task.  What  they  do  and  fail  to  do  greatly 
conditions  all  that  comes  after,  going  far  to  determine  what 
this  new  Personality  will  contribute  to  his  neighborhood,  his 
country  and  to  the  world. 
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to  carry  not  only  this  training  but  other  community  respon- 
sibilities as  they  developed,  with  the  result  that,  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  Alaskan  native  education  was  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  what  education  could  do  when  intelligently 
applied  to  life  situations.  The  great  work  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  4-H  clubs  is  a  conspicuous 
instance  of  changing  economic  life  through  direct  training 
of  youth.  Some  of  the  Negro  education  in  the  South,  at  its 
best,  deservedly  has  been  ranked  higher  by  those  who  have 
known  it  than  most  corresponding  forms  of  education  for 
whites — because  it  was  developed  out  of  urgent  human  needs 
and  was  carried  through  by  men  like  Armstrong,  Washing- 
ton, and  Moton  who  understood  what  education  based  on  a 
sound  philosophy  of  relatedness  to  life  could  do  for  a  people 
desperately  in  need  of  adjustment  to  a  new  situation.  The 
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best  work  done  recently  under  federal  leadership  at  Arthur- 
dale  and  elsewhere — and  some  of  it  is  unsurpassed  for  edu- 
cational pioneering — has  been  in  the  same  fine  tradition, 
with  an  even  keener  awareness  of  what  happens  to  people 
as  .the  result  of  all  the  forces  of  the  community,  including 
the  school.  The  same  principles  of  reality  and  direct  partici- 
pation in  life  experiences  are  observable  in  such  successful 
enterprises  as  the  play  schools  of  the  Child  Study  Association 
of  New  York,  the  art  work  at  Children's  House  in  Detroit, 
and  the  work  service  camps  for  youth  recently  established 
by  the  Society  of  Friends  and  other  groups — to  mention  only 
a  few;  they  were  likewise  operative  in  the  recently  liquidated 
New  College  venture  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  they  are  largely  responsible  for  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  the  summer  workshops  for  teacher  educa- 
tion sponsored  at  various  universities  this  past  summer  by 
the  Progressive  Education  Association. 

The  School  and  Other  Agencies 

PROBABLY  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  SINGLE  POINT  THAT  WILL  HAVE 
to  be  understood  if  educational  needs  of  the  future  are  to  be 
met  is  that  the  schools  alone  cannot  do  the  whole  job,  even 
if  they  become  different  kinds  of  schools.  What  we  have  is  a 
complicated  task,  affecting  every  area  of  human  living;  and 
for  it  we  need  a  type  of  community  cooperation  and  coordi- 
nation (using  the  word  "community"  in  more  than  the  local 
sense)  that  involves  all  possible  developmental  agencies. 

That  school  officials,  hitherto  not  clear  as  to  their  oppor- 
tunities and  responsibilities  in  this  matter,  are  at  last  begin- 
ning to  see  what  may  be  done  is  illustrated  by  a  recent  pub- 
lication on  "Social  Services  and  the  Schools"  issued  by  the 
Educational  Policies  Commission,  a  body  working  under  joint 
direction  of  the  National  Education  Association  and  the 
American  Association  of  School  Administrators.  In  this  pub- 
lication the  commission  recognizes  social  service  policies  as 
of  the  utmost  importance,  recommends  that  school  boards  be- 
come public  education  authorities  "with  a  viewpoint  broad 
enough  to  encompass  all  public  educational  activities,  both  in 
and  out  of  school,"  suggests  possible  unification  of  library 
and  recreational  services  with  education,  utilization  by  the 
school  of  socially  trained  attendance  workers,  guidance  coun- 
selors, and  the  child  guidance  clinic,  and  "coordination  of 
educational  service  with  social  services  rendered  by  other 
public  and  private  agencies."  Always,  of  course,  there  is  the 
problem  of  initial  responsibility.  On  the  one  hand,  the  school 
tends  to  be  isolated,  reluctant  to  work  with  other  agencies;  on 
the  other,  it  tends  to  monopolize  what  it  considers  to  be  its 
"unique"  function.  Even  this  enlightened  Educational  Poli- 
cies Commission  report  opens  with  the  statement  that  "school 
officials  are  continually  called  upon  to  make  decisions  regard- 
ing the  relationships  of  public  education  to  other  social  agen- 
cies," whereas  some  of  us  are  quite  clear  that  a  better  way  to 
state  it  would  be  that  "the  community  is  constantly  called 
upon  to  make  decisions  regarding  the  relationships  of  all 
social  services,  including  public  education."  In  some  commu- 
nities— Madison,  N.  J.,  for  example — the  schools  have  shown 
that  they  can  take  the  lead  in  initiating  community  organi- 
zation in  behalf  of  youth  without  in  any  way  subtracting 
from  the  independence  and  initiative  of  the  other  social 
agencies  with  which  they  cooperate.  There  will  be  more  of 
this  as  we  move  along  in  social  understanding. 

The  schools  will  have  to  give  up  their  isolation,  however, 
for  a  partnership  with  health  and  other  agencies  in  the  com- 
munity. They  will  have  to  recognize  that  in  the  modern  pro- 
gram of  education  for  wholesome,  democratic  living,  the 
school  must  not  only  meet  needs  it  has  never  met  before  but 
it  must  work  with  many  other  groups — the  family,  first  of 
all,  in  full  recognition  of  the  direct  educational  task  parents 
have  in  facilitating  the  growth  and  development  of  children. 
(Continued  on  page  636) 
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Preparation  of  teachers  and  school  administrators  will  need 
to  be  much  changed  to  accord  with  this  responsibility  fo 
meeting  the  needs  of  human  beings  in  a  democratic  way 
life.  At  no  point  have  we  departed  further  from  the  Amer 
can  beginnings  of  a  century  ago  than  in  our  education 
teachers.  And  our  school  administrators  will  have  to  learn 
as  many  of  the  younger  ones  are  beginning  to  learn,  that  ad 
ministration  (whether  of  schools  or  of  any  other  social  enter 
prise)  has  no  right  to  exist  of  and  for  itself,  but  only  as 
means  of  bringing  about  what  society  creates  the  enterpris 
for — the  development  and  welfare  of  human  beings.  Mor 
and  more,  too,  society  will  place  this  educational,  develop 
mental  task  aheaJ  of  its  present  unnecessary  preoccupatic 
with  individual  money-earning  in  the  narrow  sense,  drawing 
upon  its  expanded  economic  power  to  provide  goods  and  serv 
ices,  and  putting  a  first  lien  on  these  for  general  human  we 
fare  rather  than  individual  benefit.  . 

All  this,  of  course,  if  we  are  able  to  put  our  resources  int 
human  beings  instead  of  war. 
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one  room)  have  gone  to  one  and  two-room  cabins  and  to  a 
five-teacher  highschool  in  a  village  fifteen  miles  from  home. 
With  so  many  schools,  small  and  inaccessible,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  in  Kentucky,  on  an  average  day,  about  25  out  of  every  100 
pupils  enrolled  will  be  absent;  that  of  every  100  enrolled 
only  13  will  be  in  highschool;  and  that  in  many  a  remote 
district,  20  percent  of  the  children  seven  to  fifteen,  and  65 
percent  of  those  sixteen  to  twenty  will  not  be  in  school  at  all. 

Insofar  as  education  is  measurable  in  terms  of  money  spent  J 
for  it,  education  may  be  said  to  follow  the  dollar.  The  aver-j 
age  value  of  sites,  buildings  and  equipment  per  child  in 
tendance  is  $438  in  California,  $309  in  Nebraska  and  $13 
in  Kentucky.  Average  annual  running  expenses  show  simila 
differences:   $115  per  pupil  in  California,  $65  in  Nebrask 
and  $40  in  Kentucky.  These  expenditures  are  of  course 
fleeted   in   salaries   paid   to   teaching   staffs:    average   anni 
salaries  in  California  stand  at  about  $1800,  in  Nebraska 
$780  and  in  Kentucky  at  $590. 

Variations  of  this  kind  mean  variations  in  the  amount  am 
quality  of  educational  service  given.  Allyn's  California  chil 
dren  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  most  of  the  "frills"  dea-1 
to  the  heart  of  modern  pedagogy — health  education,  musi<; 
art,  dramatics,  mental   testing,  vocational  guidance,  and  s 
on.  Their  teachers  have  had  to  meet  relatively  high  qualif ' 
cations,   have   been   well   paid   and   are,   for   the   most   par 
young  and  progressive.  Their  southern  cousins'  rural  teacl 
ers  have  been  lucky  to  earn  $50  a  month,  and  luckier  still  i 
collect  it  in  something  better  than  warrants  or  scrip  cashab' 
at   large  discounts. 

Teaching  through  purely  rote  exercises  is  too  commc 
everywhere  to  suit  many  educators.  In  numberless  rural  an 
village  schools — starved  for  funds,  shy  on  texts,  equipmei 
and  capable  teachers,  and  dominated  too  often  by  conserv 
tive  lay-boards — learning  by  dull  and  deadly  drill  is  tl' 
dull  and  deadly  educational  fare. 

The  enriched  curriculum,  learning  through  observatu 
and  participation,  attention  to  science  and  a  changing  wor 
— in  a  word  most  of  the  devices  and  methods  that  vitali 
the  better  schools — are  unknown  or  unavailable  to  tens  v 
thousands  of  country  and  small  town  children.  And  there  ai 
a  lot  of  these  children.  Almost  half  the  pupils  and  over  h: 
the  total  teaching  staff  of  the  nation  are  located  in  the  cou 
try  and  small  country  towns. 

Theoretically,  a  splendid  case  can  be  made  out  for  the  o 
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room  rural  school,  with  a  really  alive,  trained  and  interested 
teacher  giving  her  time  in  the  form  of  individual  attention 
to  a  handful  of  children.  The  practical  question  is  whether 
teachers  up  to  the  opportunity  can  be  hired  and  held  for  $50 
a  month.  Or  perhaps  there  is  no  question  about  it;  they  can't 
be  hired  and  held.  A  trained,  able,  experienced  person  may 
be  reduced  to  rural  teaching  but  will  hardly  aspire  toward 
it.  For  where  can  he  see  in  it  the  chance  to  maintain  a  decent 
standard  of  living,  gain  professional  improvement  and  occupy 
a  place  in  society  satisfactory  to  an  ambitious  ego? 

Fortunately  for  rural  children,  their  participation  in  the 
varied  work  and  realities  of  the  life  and  economy  of  their 
farm  homes  and  communities  gives  them  training  and  values 
which  the  most  progressive  educators  might  find  exemplary. 

Wide  as  they  are,  the  differences  in  educational  opportu- 
nity which  exist  might  be  far  wider.  The  range  in  wealth 
per  child  (six-seventeen)  is  from  $3000  in  the  poorest  states 
to  over  $23,500  in  the  wealthiest — a  ratio  of  about  1  to  8. 
Differences  as  between  school  districts  within  a  given  state 
may  be  even  wider.  In  Iowa,  for  instance,  the  richest  dis- 
trict has  275  times  as  much  wealth  per  child  as  the  poorest. 

Yet,  comparable  spreads  in  actual  educational  opportunity 
do  not  exist.  For  he  who  must  carry  the  heavier  load  on  the 
weaker  back  is  likely,  simply  because  he  must,  to  put  forth 
a  greater  effort.  This  is  the  case  generally  with  the  less  able 
states  and  school  districts  the  country  over.  The  President's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Education  remarked  that:  "It  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  states  of  low  financial  ability  that  with  few 
exceptions  they  rank  at  the  top  in  the  percentage  of  their 
income  devoted  to  schools." 

But  the  greater  effort  is  not  enough — and  there's  the  rub. 
The  very  states  and  districts  which  try  the  hardest  provide 
the  poorest  education.  By  themselves,  unaided,  they  can  do 
no  other. 

A  few  years  ago  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  sought  to 
determine  for  the  forty-eight  states  what  percent  of  their 
total  state  and  local  revenues,  under  a  model  tax  plan,  each 
would  need  to  support  an  average  program  of  public  educa- 
tion. Mississippi,  it  was  found,  would  have  to  devote  its  entire 
revenue  to  schools,  thus  having  nothing  left  over  for  other 
governmental  services.  In  almost  every  state  there  are  dis- 
tricts which,  though  they  turned  over  their  entire  tax  reve- 
nues to  schools,  could  not  provide  an  educational  program 
even  approaching  those  in  more  prosperous  districts. 

Localism,  state  and  district,  is  the  financial  weakness  of 
the  American  public  school  system:  it  is  the  joker  which  tends 
to  turn  democracy's  noble  talk  of  "equality  of  opportunity" 
into  a  wry  boast.  In  amount  and  adequacy  of  schooling,  Al- 
lyn's  urban  California  children  have  been  privileged  well 
above  David's  small  town  Nebraska  boys,  and  both  flights 
above  their  rural  Kentucky  cousins.  Yet  all  of  them  are  Amer- 
ican youths,  and  all  of  them  have  doubtless  heard  many 
resounding  tributes  to  American  equality  of  opportunity. 

A  tribute  to  an  ideal  is  one  thing,  to  an  accomplished  real- 
ity is  another  thing:  mixing  them  up  is  one  sure  route  to 
disillusionment.  Equality  of  educational  opportunity  is  an 
ideal  yet  to  be  realized  in  the  United  States. 

Consolidation  of  small  independent  districts  has  been  pro- 
ceeding for  years.  In  some  rural  parts  of  the  country,  little 
units  are  so  numerous  that  there  are  two  or  three  school 
board  members  to  boss  each  teacher.  Rightly  planned  and 
correlated  with  transportation  facilities,  consolidation  has  been 
a  blessing  in  many  such  sections.  But  it  is  a  half  measure; 
for  a  group  of  struggling  little  crossroads  districts,  reorganiz- 
ing their  system  and  pooling  their  lean  resources,  do  not 
necessarily  constitute  themselves  an  adequate  educational 
agency.  They  may  still  be  too  poor. 

Certain  private  organizations,  such  as  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board,  the  Jeanes  and  the  Rosenwald  Funds,  have  done 
(Continued  on  page  638,) 
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Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

says : 

"This  very  remarkable  report  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York  may  well  prove  to  mark  the 
new  and  latest  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  educational  system  of  the  Empire 
State." 
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splendid  work  for  rural  schools,  notably  in  the  South. 

Now  consolidation  and  private  aid  are  to  the  good.  But 
equalization  of  educational  opportunity  on  a  wide  scale, 
being  largely  a  problem  of  equalizing  the  costs  of  schools,  is 
a  governmental  problem.  Among  districts  within  a  state, 
state  assistance  is  one  answer;  as  among  the  several  states, 
federal  aid  is  the  only  answer. 

State  participation — meaning  monies  flowing  through  the 
state  treasury  and  out  to  the  districts — is  calculated  to  ease 
local  property  tax  burdens  and  to  equalize  school  costs  by 
adjusting  taxation  to  ability  to  pay.  In  more  and  more  states, 
distribution  of  funds  is  being  made  on  the  basis  of  some 
measure  of  local  educational  loads,  such  as  the  number  of 
children  or  the  number  of  teaching  units.  At  present,  roughly 
a  fourth  of  the  nation's  total  public  school  fund  comes  out  of 
state  treasuries.  This  is  fine,  but  there  is  a  wide  range  of  va 
ations  and  the  fact  that  a  few  systems,  such  as  those  in  De! 
ware,  North  Carolina  and  Arizona,  are  almost  wholly  sti 
supported  on  something  like  an  equitable  basis,  is  faint  a 
solation  and  no  help  to  such  backward  sisters  as  Nebras! 
Kansas,  Colorado  and  Oregon,  which,  as  states,  contribui 
almost  nothing  to  their  public  schools. 

Necessary  as  it  is,  however,  state  participation  is  not  enough, 
for  even  though  it  were  universal,  educational  opportunit 
would  vary  widely;  the  poor  state  would  still  be  poor  and  i 
schools  with  it. 

What  then  remains  for  our  crossroads  school  but  fede 
aid? 

As  policy  and  practice,  in  the  form  of  land  grants  for 
cation,  it  is  as  old  as  the  nation.  That  the  enormous  endo' 
ments  of  public  lands  for  schools  have  been  so  wantonly  di 
pated  by  the  states  does  not  relieve  the  federal  govern: 
of  responsibility;  quite  the  contrary. 

There  has  been  a  federal  Office  of  Education  since  18i 
Direct  grants  to  states  for  agricultural  experiment  statioi 
for  the  land  grant  colleges,  for  home  economics  extension 
service  and  vocational  education  have  put  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  the  picture.  And  educational  service,  in  connec- 
tion with  various  emergency  programs  since  1933,  has  mai 
Uncle  Sam  an  energetic  schoolmaster. 

Grants  and  loans,  WPA  labor  and  materials  for  school 
construction  and  repair  have  run  (1937)  to  over  $500  million. 
Direct  student  aid  on  a  work  basis  has  helped  close  to  a  hali 
million  young  people  to  stay  in  school.  The  CCC  camps  have 


nave 

brought  educational  opportunity  to  nearly  two  million  boys 
Last  year  186,000  rural  children  were  enabled  to  attenc 
school  as  a  result  of  rehabilitation  loans  made  to  their  par 
ents.  Two  millions  have  gone  back  to  school  in  classes  con 
ducted  by  unemployed  teachers  working  for  WPA. 

In  1937,  the  President  asked 'a  committee  of  citizens  am 
educators  for  a  report  on  the  whole  subject  of  federal  rels 
tions  to  local  conduct  of  education.  He  got  it  a  year  later, 
shelf  of  expert's  pamphlets  and  a  set  of  recommendation: 
Said  the  committee: 

"We  must  deal  .  .  .  with  a  situation  in  which  for  Amer 
can  youth  opportunity  is  a  birthright  attached  to  certai 
families  and  certain  geographic  areas.  A  child  born  in  tho: 
favored  places  has  opportunity  plus;  one  born  outside  h.- 
opportunity  minus. 

"For   equalization    purposes,   the   most   efficient   taxes  a . 
federal  graduated  taxes  on  incomes  and  estates  .  .  .  collect' 
chiefly  in  the  richer  areas.  By  ...  appropriation  the  moni 
then  raised  can  be  transferred  to  the  areas  of  need. 

"The  necessities  of  the  people  require  the  federal  gover 
ment  to  assume  increasing  responsibilities  for  education  . 
by   providing  services  of  information,  research  and   lead' 
ship  ...  by  (engaging)   in  the  direct  operation  of  mix 
welfare  and  educational  enterprise  (such  as  the  CCC)  a:. 
finally  by  (providing)  financial  assistance  ...  in  order  tl 
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opportunities  may  be  greater  and  .  .  .  more  suitably  dis- 
tributed." 

This  recommendation  was  expanded  in  detail,  proposing 
allocation  of  funds  to  such  purposes  as  general  aid,  teacher 
training,  school  construction,  adult  education,  library  ex- 
pansion, and  so  on.  It  suggested  the  amounts  that  should  be 
unade  available,  ranging  from  $40  million  to  begin  with,  up 
ito  |140  million  after  six  years. 

In  supporting  its  alarm  over  the  gross  inequalities  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  and  in  justifying  its  recommendations, 
the  committee  used  some  arresting  alarmist  language: 

"The  traditional  public  concern  for  education  ...  is  now 
of  more  importance  than  at  any  previous  time  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  .  .  .  The  need  for  personal  competence  and 
civic  understanding  is  far  greater  than  ever  before.  .  .  .  The 
need  for  able  leadership  at  all  levels  from  the  locality  to  the 
nation  is  now  so  great  that  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the 
encouragement  of  talent  wherever  we  may  find  it. 

".  .  .  Our  country  cannot  succeed  if  a  majority  of  the 
citizens  are  indifferent  to  the  public  interest.  .  .  .  Democ- 
racy calls  for  a  continuous  intelligent  attention  to  the  common 
problems.  .  .  .  Within  the  limits  of  practical  action  and  avail- 
able resources,  the  nation  should  see  to  it  that  the  next  step  is 
taken  to  give  all  the  people  opportunity  to  develop  their 
capacities  ...  for  their  own  benefit  individually  and  for  the 
best  interest  of  the  country  as  a  whole." 

Everybody's  Business  and  the  Republic's  Concern 

To    SAY    THAT    "ALL    THE    POSSIBILITIES    OF    A    DEMOCRACY    REST 

squarely  upon  education"  is  not  the  same  thing  as  saying 
that  they  rest  wholly  on  the  schools,  for  there  are  many  other 
educational  agencies.  But  the  public  school  as  an  organ  of 
democratic  government  is  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
democratic  physiology. 

With  Minnesota's  Ernest  Lundeen,  we  can  wonder  where 
"[the  citizen's]  understanding  of  national  problems,  the  abil- 
ity to  decide  issues  intelligently  and  choose  competent  lead- 
ers" are  to  come  from  when  we  have  four  and  a  half  million 
absolute  illiterates  plus  millions  more  of  "functional  illiterates." 

It  is  possible  that  Allyn  Burleson  in  California  might  an- 
swer: "What  is  all  this  alarm  to  us  out  here?  We're  doing 
all  right  by  our  children.  If  my  brothers  in  rural  Nebraska 
and  Kentucky  can't  do  as  well,  that's  too  bad,  of  course- — • 
for  them.  But  what  am  I  to  do  about  it?  Shouldn't  those  of 
us  who  can  afford  better  schools  keep  them  and  keep  them 
good,  to  make  up  for  deficiencies  in  other  places?" 

To  this,  the  crossroads  schools  of  America  could  answer: 
Our  deficiencies  will  become  your  deficiencies,  because  our 
children  are  coming  over  to  live  in  your  yard. 

Schooling  is  not,  in  its  effects,  an  exclusively  local  matter. 
Two  of  the  cousins  whose  education  was  neglected  in  Ken- 
tucky have  become  citizens  of  Ohio;  two  others  are  looking 
for  places  to  catch  on  in  California. 

An  analysis  of  school  enrollments  in  three  Missouri  towns 
revealed  pupils  present  from  thirty-nine  other  states.  This 
fact  of  internal  migration  makes  the  status  of  education  in 
any  section  a  concern  of  all  other  sections.  The  movement 
from  farm  to  city  during  the  twenties  produced  a.  decline  of 
a  million  in  total  farm  population.  Depression  checked  the 
rural-urban  shift  for  a  while,  but  it  is  on  once  more.  About 
60  percent  of  this  movement  to  town  was  from  farms  in  the 
South — from  the  very  sections,  that  is,  where  schooling  is  the 
least  adequate. 

With  their  birthrate  what  it  is,  most  cities  and  at  least 
seven  of  the  richest  states  must  look  to  the  rural  Midwest  and 
South  as  the  incubators  and  schools  of  future  citizens. 

It  is  everybody's  business  and  the  Republic's  concern  that 
our  population  reserves  are  being  drawn  from  the  crossroads, 
from  the  most  economically  depressed,  educationally  under- 
privileged section  of  the  land. 


Education  — 
The    Armor    of    Democracy? 

The  aims  of  education,  centered  upon 
democracy;  and  improved  school  prac- 
tices, based  upon  modern  psychology, 
are  presented  in: 

Principles  of 

DEMOCRATIC  EDUCATION 

By  William  Bruce,  State  Normal  School,  Nev  York. 
382  pp.,  5!/2  x  8  in.,  #2.50 

This  book  - 

1.  Exposes  and  resolves  conflicting  ideas  con- 
cerning education  that  are  often  kept  under 
cover,  or  treated  as  irreconcilable  opposite?. 

2.  Translates  into  the  language  of  the  under- 
graduate   the    theories    and    researches    of 
world-famous  educators. 

3.  Describes    teaching    devices,    and    presents 
methods   that   produce  well-organized   dis- 
cussion and  democratic  sharing  of  responsi- 
bility among  students. 


The  contribution  of  education  to  the 
solution  of  social  problems,  is  pre- 
sented in — 

EDUCATION  IN  A  DEMOCRACY 

By    Alonzo    F.    Myers,    New    York    University;    and 

Clarence  O.  Williams,  The  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

434   pp.,   5'/2    x   8  in.,  #3.00 

Surveys  the  educational  implications  of  con- 
temporary social,  economic,  and  political  prob- 
lems. Education  is  treated  as  a  social  force,  with 
emphasis  on  the  responsibility  of  the  school  as 
society's  main  educational  agency.  The  topics 
are  approached  with  the  purpose  of  raising  ques- 
tions concerning  the  fundamental  issues  involved. 
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— often  almost  wholly  misunderstood  by  the  adult 
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child's  mental  and  emotional  unfolding,  its  obstacles 
and  its  imperative  needs  during  the  critical  forma- 
tive years.  #2.50 
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social  sciences  which  are  of  exceptional  quality  judged  by  an 
standards.  At  Atlanta,  where  there  had  been  five  privati 
colleges  for  Negroes  working  independently,  a  program  01 
consolidation  and  coordination  has  resulted  in  a  division  o! 
fields  of  activity  among  the  various  units  grouped  aroun 
Atlanta  University,  which  offers  graduate  and  professiona 
training  only.  In  New  Orleans,  too,  a  program  of  coordina 
tion  has  been  worked  out  in  the  new  Dillard  University. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Cou 
in  the  Lloyd  Gaines  case  has  important  bearings  on  gradual 
training   for   Negroes.   A  number  of   southern   and    borde 
states,  including  Missouri  where  the  suit  was  instituted,  hav 
been  granting  fixed  sums  to  qualified  Negro  residents  to  ta' 
graduate  or  professional  courses  in  states  having  no  "col 
line."  The  appropriations  for  this  purpose  were  seldom  adi 
quate  from  the  standpoint  of  individual  students  or  of  thi 
total  demand.  The  Supreme  Court  held  that  such  arrange- 
ments were  not  a  valid  substitute  and  that  the  state  had  two 
alternatives:  it  could  admit  qualified  students  to  white  insti- 
tutions or  provide  equal  accommodations  for  Negroes. 

The  chief  effect  of  the  Gaines  case  thus  far  has  been  to 
increase   graduate   and    professional   opportunities   at   a   few| 
existing  Negro  institutions. 

In  any  evaluation  of  the  progress  of  the  South  in  provid- 
ing graduate  and  professional  work  for  Negroes,  it  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  graduate  work  for  whites  in  most  of  these 
states  is  still  in  the  formative  stage.  South  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  graduate 
work  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  is  practically  unknown  in 
state  institutions.  There  are,  for  whites,  law  schools,  two- 
year  medical  schools  and  graduate  work  on  the  A.M.  level 
supported  at  public  expense.  The  intense  rivalry  among  the 
public  colleges  and  normal  schools  within  each  state  adds  to 
the  disadvantage  of  Negro  colleges  in  the  quest  for  funds. 

Attention  has  been  focused  upon  dollars  and  cents  differ- 
entials, but  there  is  a  growing  consciousness  of  a  type  of  dis- 
crimination which  cannot  be  measured  in  such  terms.  It  has 
to  do  with  the  content  of  education,  both  Negro  and  white. 
From  the  first  grade,  whether  he  is  reading  stories  of  fairy 
princesses,-  Biblical  characters,  or  George  Washington,  the 
Neero  child  comes  in  contact  only  with  white  heroes  and 
heroines.  The  curriculum,  which  has  been  identical  with  that 
of  the  white  schools  until  recently,  has  not  given  him  the 
emotional  security  which  familiarity  with  the  contributions 
of  his  race  to  American  history  would  afford.  For  example, 
he  has  not  known  (nor  have  his  white  neighbors)  that  Ne- 
groes fought  and  died  for  freedom  at  Bunker  Hill  and  on 
many  other  Revolutionary  battlefields. 

Few  white  southerners  today  have  ever  heard  a  classroom 
discussion  of  the  Negro  comparable  to  discussions  of  Indians, 
immigrants,  or  other  American  groups.  In  this  respect  as  in 
some  others,  however,  there  has  been  a  heartening  change 
for  the  better.  During  the  last  six  years  all  southern  states 
have  undertaken  a  revision  of  the  courses  of  study  and  meth- 
ods of  instruction  in  their  public  schools.  In  the  programs  of 
the  various  states,  the  study  of  race  relations  is  now  recog- 
nized as  an  essential  responsibility  of  education. 

For  two  decades  the  Southern  Commission  on  Interracial 
Cooperation  has  been  paving  the  way  for  this  change  through 
the  preparation  and  distribution  of  more  than  a  million  pam- 
phlets,  the   sponsorship  of  interracial   institutes   for  teacher;: 
and  the  publication  of  its  research  materials.  Several  hun 
dred  schools  and  fifty  or  more  colleges  now  include  objective 
material  on  the  Negro  in  their  courses  of  study,  and  the 
versity  presses  of  North  Carolina  and  Oklahoma  have  taki 
the  lead  in  publishing  books  by  and  about  the  Negro  for  usi 
in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  both  races. 
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What  course,  if  any,  is  likely  to  gain  for  the  Negro  a 
;reater  relative  opportunity  in  the  educational  system?  The 
nore  effective  education  of  the  white  population  is  resulting 
n  changes  and  will  continue  to  do  so  at  an  accelerated  pace. 
Jut  deeply  rooted  folkways  and  attitudes  are  not  subject  to 
asy  reeducation.  Nor  can  the  desired  end  hinge  only  upon 
egislation  and  court  decisions.  Progress  will  include  changes 
n  a  thousand  fronts — many  of  them  seemingly  minor  in 
mportance  and  involving  concessions  on  the  part  of  local 
chool  boards,  changes  in  the  personnel  of  state  administra- 
lons,  and  the  actions  of  Negroes  in  their  individual  commu- 
ities. 

Such  a  ruling  as  that  handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court 
n  the  Gaines  case  represents  at  most  a  theoretical  recognition 
f  the  Negro's  status  as  a  citizen.  Its  usefulness  depends  upon 
ic  manner  in  which  it  is  applied  and  implemented.  A  policy 
•hich  would  work  successfully  in  the  border  states  might 
ave  the  effect  of  delaying  progress  in  the  Deep  South — in- 
eed  its  application  there  might  result  in  serious  losses. 

Prof.  Charles  S.  Thompson  of  Howard  University,  in  the 
earbook  issue  of  The  Journal  of  Negro  Education,  outlines 
eps  toward  a  more  effective  utilization  of  existing  facilities, 
le  submits  that  the  philosophy  and  administration  of  Negro 
istitutions  must  be  drastically  changed,  and  cites  the  presence 
i  some  of  them  of  an  atmosphere  of  dogmatism  and  un- 
emocratic  suppression.  He  concludes  that  "any  real  pro- 
ram  of  improvement  will  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which 
ic  superior  brains  of  the  race  are  corralled,  developed,  and 
ilisted"  in  a  long  range  process  of  development. 

As  James  Weldon  Johnson  emphasized  in  his  "Negro 
mericans,  What  Now?",  every  Negro  is  a  salesman  of  his 
ice.  What  is  true  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  in  this  respect  is 
ren  truer  of  the  South,  which  still  is  not  wholly  convinced 
at  Negroes  either  can  or  should  be  educated. 

an  the  Country  Afford  Ignorance? 

ECOND   ONLY   TO  THE   HARDSHIPS    IMPOSED   UPON    THE   NEGRO    IS 

e  hardship  laid  upon  the  whole  South  by  its  failure  to  pre- 
ire  this  third  of  its  population  to  make  a  maximum  con- 
ibution  to  the  development  of  the  region.  Given  the  oppor- 
inity,  the  Negro  would  be  able  to  assume  a  far  greater  share 
f  the  responsibility  of  providing  social  services  for  himself 
;id  for  others.  The  new  emphasis  upon  health  services,  old 
?e  pensions,  aid  to  dependent  children  and  mothers,  and 
le  like,  will  exact  an  increasing  toll,  a  toll  which  should  be 
<stributed  over  as  great  an  area  as  possible.  In  addition,  the 
.egro  could  and  would  contribute  more  adequately  to  such 
l-racial  necessities  as  law  enforcement  and  highways. 
Even  ignoring  questions  of  humanitarianism  and  simple 
jstice,  economic  considerations  are  compelling.  Negroes  re- 
lain  the  custodians  of  almost  half  the  South's  farm  land 
ad  more  than  half  of  its  children.  Soil  erosion  and  hook- 
orm  refuse  to  recognize  the  color  line,  as  do  certain  of 
leir  by-products — inefficiency,  ignorance,  and  dependency, 
•nd  as  the  welfare  of  the  South  is  dependent  upon  oppor- 
tnity  for  the  Negro,  so  indirectly  is  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
The  mouthings  of  sectional  demagogues,  South  or  North, 
iould  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  necessity  of  federal 
;bsidies  for  education.  If  there  is  to  be  any  far-reaching  im- 
fovement  in  educational  opportunity  for  the  present  genera- 
bn  in  the  rural  South,  black  and  white,  such  help  will  be 
isential.  As  long  as  the  working  population  of  the  South 
imains  backward,  the  region  will  continue  to  be  a  doubtful 
;set  (or  even  a  liability)  economically,  and  at  times  politically. 
There  will  not  be  any  immediate  or  widespread  demand 
>r  a  federal  program  designed  to  aid  rural  education,  since 
lose  who  would  be  most  benefited,  Negro  and  white,  are 
(articulate  and  politically  impotent.  Is  not  the  failure  of 
lese  groups  to  be  alert  and  aggressive  in  their  own  interests 
•'idence  enough  of  the  precarious  position  they  now  occupy 
i  the  democratic  processes? 
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by 
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Can  the  words  "happiness"  and  "morals" 
be  spoken  in  the  same  breath? 

Ralph  Habas  says  "Yes!"  and  lays  down  the 
up-to-the-minute,  compelling  reasons  why  we 
want  to  do  the  right  thing  by  society  and  by 
ourselves! 

HENDRIK  WILLEM  VAN  LOON,  in  his  com- 
mon-sense introduction  to  this  common-sense 
boots  says,  "Ralph  Habas  belongs  to  that  rapidly 
increasing  group  of  people  who,  exasperated 
by  the  fatalistic  view  of  our  destiny,  have  at  last 
undertaken  to  do  something  about  it!" 

The  most  exciting  treatment  since  THE  REVOLT 
OF  MODERN  YOUTH!  $2.50 
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of 

EDUCATION  FOR  DEMOCRACY 

The    Proceedings    of    the    Congress    on    Education    for 

Democracy     held     in     August     at     Teachers     College, 

Columbia  University. 

No  more  important  problem  faces  civilization  than  the 
defense  and  advance  of  democracy — no  more  important 
problem  faces  America  than  the  education  of  the  citizen. 
To  effect  an  interchange  of  ideas  between  the  public  and 
the  schools,  the  Congress  brought  together  representatives 
of  national  lay  groups  and  educators  to  discuss  these 
problems.  Its  major  meetings  were  planned  with  the 
following  themes:  Democracy  and  Its  Challenge, 
Democracy  in  Other  Lands,  Democracy  at  Work,  and 
Democracy  Moves  Forward.  At  sixteen  seminars,  small 
groups  of  lay  and  professional  delegates  discussed  special 
phases  of  the  problem  of  educating  for  citizenship  in  a 
democratic  society. 

The  book  contains,  in  addition  to  the  addresses  given  at 
the  public  sessions,  reports  by  chairmen  of  the  seminar 
groups. 

$2.50  postpaid 

Bureau  of  Publications 

Teachers  College  Columbia  University 
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organizations,  intended  to  educate  the  whole  electorate.  Par- 
ticularly the  Des  Moines  forums  attracted  national  attention 
and  led  to  a  considerable  activity  in  founding  forums  unde 
both  public  and  private  auspices.  The  small  discussion  group 
with   trained  leadership  has  many  ardent  advocates  among 
adult  educators.  Courses  of  lectures,  isolated  or  in  group 
have  been  widely  employed.  The  use  of  the  radio  as  a  mean 
of  reaching  multitudes  of  learners  is  being  tried  out  in  many 
institutions  with  apparent  success.  The  Office  of  Educatio 
program,  "Immigrants  All — Americans  All,"  and  the  Town 
Meeting  of  the  Air  have  been  particularly  effective.  Both  NE 
and   CBS  are  experimenting  extensively   with  adult  educa 
tional  programs.  Such  films  as  "The  River"  and  "The  Plov 
that  Broke  the  Plains"  have  educated  millions  of  American 
on  the  subject  of  soil  conservation.  The  public  library  through 
its  readers'  advisory  service  succeeds  in  many  instances 
directing  reading  along  systematic  educational  lines.  Unive 
sity   extension   and   the   correspondence   schools   continue 
reach  wider  circles  of  adults  by  the  methods  that  have  been 
tried  out  through  half  a  century. 

While  the  number  of  adults  reached  by  one  educational 
agency  or  another  runs  high  into  the  millions,  adult  educa- 
tion in  America  is  still  far  more  an  aspiration  than  an  achieve- 
ment. Compared  with  other  forms  of  education  it  is  very 
inadequately  financed.  As  a  consequence  it  is  ill  equipped. 
For  many  adults,  visual  education  is  vastly  more  effective 
than  education  through  books  or  lectures,  but  there  are  no 
resources  anywhere  for  making  and  presenting  an  adequate 
supply  of  appropriate  films.  The  teaching  personnel  is  inade- 
quate both  in  numbers  and  in  training.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  art  of  instructing  adults  differs  widely  from  that  of 
instructing  children  and  adolescents,  yet  in  public  adult 
education  the  main  reliance  is  upon  teachers  drawn  from  the 
public  school  system  without  demonstrated  qualifications 
for  the  work.  Textbook  material  specially  designed  for  the 
adult  learner  scarcely  exists. 

The  most  serious  weakness  of  adult  education  in  this  coun- 
try is  the  lack  of  clearly  defined  objectives  and  the  conse- 
quent fluctuating  interest  of  the  adult  student.  Highschool 
and  college  students  are  held  to  attendance  by  the  prospect 
of  diplomas.  The  adult  student  has  no  such  reward,  or 
fancied  reward,  before  him.  He  is  likely  to  join  a  forum  or 
discussion  group  with  fine  enthusiasm  and  attend  faithfully 
for  a  time.  Presently  his  interest  flags;  his  attendance  be- 
comes irregular  and  finally  he  drops  out. 

The  same  difficulty  in  maintaining  continued  attendance 
is  encountered  by  institutions  basing  their  educational  work 
upon  lecture  and  discussion  courses.  Even  so  long  establishec 
an  institution  as  the  New  School  for  Social  Research  in  New 
York  City  finds  every  year  among  its  registered  student: 
nearly  two  thirds  who  are  taking  work  for  the  first  time. 

In  view  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  adult  educations 
problem,  the  necessity  of  breaking  down  prejudices  and  pre 
conceptions  before  real  education  can  take  effect,  such  brie 
and  fluctuating  effort  can  produce  only  very  modest  educa 
tional  results.  This  conclusion  would  be  discouraging  if  w. 
were  dealing  with  a  fully  developed  service.  But  adult  edi 
cation  in  its  present  phase  is  so  new  that  it  is  not  at  all  astor 
ishing  that  it  has  not  as  yet  gained  a  strong  hold  upon  ir 
following. 

The  uncertainty  of  objectives,  methods,  limitations  pointc 
to  the  necessity  of  forming  an  organization  which  migl 
bring  together  the  workers  in  the  adult  educational  field  f< 
discussion  and  mutual  criticism  and,  more  importantly,  f< 
mutual  moral  support  in  the  face  of  the  difficulties  encou; 
tered  in  the  building  of  a  new  educational  service.  To  th 
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end  the  American  Association  for  Adult  Education  was 
founded  in  1926,  with  a  permanent  staff  and  provisions  for 
annual  meetings,  both  regional  and  national,  made  possible 
by  generous  grants  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation.  The  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  American  Association  has  been  one  of  in- 
clusiveness,  accepting  non-commercial  adult  educational  work 
under  whatever  guise  as  worthy  of  sympathetic  study  and  en- 
couragement. The  association  publishes  the  Journal  of  Adult 
\Education  as  a  clearing  house  for  experience  in  the  field,  and 
has  recently  engaged  in  the  publication  of  a  series  of  studies 
[of  various  forms  of  adult  education.  One  who  has  followed 
the  development  of  adult  education  since  the  formation  of 
the  association  must  agree  that  much  that  was  vague  and  un- 
i  certain,  in  objective  and  method,  is  gradually  clearing  up 
under  the  helpful,  non-coercive  pressure  of  the  association. 

To  Live  and  to  Learn 

GRADUALLY  THE  GENERAL  PUBLIC  is  COMING  TO  UNDERSTAND 
the  importance  of  adult  education  in  a  democratic  civiliza- 
l  tion.  As  this  understanding  deepens,  an  increasing  number 
of  persons  are  drawn  to  such  adult  educational  agencies  as 
are  available.  If  many  students  are  quickly  wearied,  there  are 
more  and  more  who  lay  out  for  themselves  organic  courses 
of  lectures  or  of  reading  and  pursue  them  faithfully  year 
after  year.  Although  two  thirds  of  the  registered  students 
of  the  New  School  may  fail  to  return  after  completing  the 
single  course  that  attracted  them,  there  are  in  the  other  third 
many  who  are  proceeding  systematically  with  a  program  re- 
lated to  their  general  interests. 

An  adequate  system  of  adult  education  can  be  built  up 
only  very  slowly.  As  in  the  early  history  of  all  other  forms 
of  education  more  importance  attaches  to  sound  foci  than 
I  to  wide  flung  activities  based  on  hastily  devised  programs. 
Such  sound  foci  we  see  gradually  developing.  One  that  ap- 
pears to  have  great  promise  is  the  public  library,  which  sets 
I  out  with  the  tradition  of  friendly  cooperation  that  is  essential 
:  :o  adult  education.  The  public  library  is  often  well  equipped 
ilready  for  education  in  art.  With  some  extension  of  plant  it 
would  be  the  natural  repository  of  educational  films  and  the 
natural  place  for  courses  based  on  them.  Through  extramural 
Drganization  the  library  would  be  quite  capable  of  extending 
idult  education  through  the  community.  Another  focus  is  the 
trorum,  permanently  organized.  Another  one  is  the  church. 
.,  \dult  education  organized  in  connection  with  regular  schools 
ind  colleges  appears  capable  of  healthy  development.  In  our 
.  arger  cities  we  shall  no  doubt  have  more  institutions  set  up 
specifically  to  carry  on  adult  education  in  all  its  forms. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  the  present  stage  adult  edu- 
ration  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  rigid  standardization,  for  close 
sfficial  regulation.  While  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  time 
.vill  come  when  the  continued  education  of  the  adult  will  be 
-ecognized  as  a  legitimate  part  of  public  education,  it  would 
x  unfortunate  if  adult  education  were  taken  over  prema- 
:urely  by  boards  of  education.  It  must  find  its  own  methods, 
Dbjectives,  principles  by  a  long  and  varied  process  of  trial 
ind  error. 

Some  may  ask  whether  the  results  of  adult  education  are 
worth  the  cost.  One  might  as  well  ask  whether  the  benefits 
sf  democracy  are  worth  the  cost.  Without  a  rising  level  of 
:ducation,  particularly  that  of  mature  persons,  the  mainte- 
nance of  democracy  in  an  increasingly  complicated  world 
becomes  more  and  more  difficult.  Thomas  Jefferson  saw  clear- 
ly that  the  fundamental  bulwark  of  our  Constitution  is  the 
intelligent  electorate.  So  today  we  see  clearly  that  through- 
out the  world  constitutions  embodied  merely  in  legal  forms 
disappear  over  night.  Our  own  Constitution  has  stood  the 
tests  of  a  century  and  a  half  because  it  has  behind  it  an  elec- 
torate that  by  and  large  is  intelligent.  The  future  of  our 
democracy  turns  on  our  ability  to  maintain  and  raise  this 
general  level  of  intelligence.  That  is  the  mission  of  adult 
education. 
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Unemployment  is   perhaps  the  greatest  issue 
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facing  the   country  today.    Yet  almost  unbe- 

lievable confusion  prevails  as  to  what  kind  of 

problem  unemployment   actually  is.    For  in- 
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stance,    in    1937    employment   was    almost    as 
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great  as  in  1929,  our  peak  year  —  and  at  the 
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same  time  unemployment  was  close  to  an  all- 
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time   high.    Is  it  possible  to  reduce  our  un- 
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employment  rolls  below  the  four  million  mark 
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without  resorting  to  totalitarianism,  under  its 
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various   names?    The   author,   a   professional 
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economist  —  not  a  politician,  believes  it  is, 
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and  presents  the  essential  elements  for  a  pro- 
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gram  to  that  end.  Harry    Elmer  Barnes  calls 
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it:  "The  most  up-to-date  and  concise  study  of 
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the    unemployment    problem    in    the    United 
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The  tri-state  lead  mining  district  of  Kansas, 
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Missouri  and  Oklahoma,  populated  almost  100 

< 
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percent  by  native  American  stock,  is  the  scene 
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of  our  most  brutal  labor  war.    Ever  since  the 
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discovery  of  its  rich  veins  of  ore,  the  region 

> 

has  been  marked  by  poverty  and  conflict  com- 

< 

mingled  with  human  qualities  that  give  it  an 
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individuality   all  its   own.     Here  is  a  stirring 

5 

and  human  story  of  this  little-known  section 

| 

of   America,   related   with   humor   and   warm, 

personal  insight  by  a  woman   who   grew  up 
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there,   taught   school   there  and   has   returned 
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for  long  and  frequent  visits  with  her  mining 
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friends.    Illustrated  with  photos.                 $2.75 
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talking  to  a  class."  Now,  three  years  later,  Cora  still  remem- 
bers to  "stand  when  talking,"  but  the  remainder  of  her  work 
at  Gammidge  she  has  almost  entirely  forgotten. 

At  the  end  of  her  second  year  in  normal  school,  Cora  was 
offered  a  job  at  eight  hundred  dollars  a  year  in  a  four-teacher 
school  in  West  Olneysville.  Each  teacher  had  charge  of  two 
grades,  and  Cora  was  offered  the  fifth  and  sixth.  One  of  the 
teachers,  a  Mr.  Lundquist,  besides  teaching  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades,  also  served  as  principal.  Multiple  teaching, 
whereby  one  grade  presumably  studied  while  the  other  re- 
cited, was  by  no  means  a  novelty  to  Cora.  They  had  used  just 
such  a  system  in  Bakeless.  This  stood  her  in  good  stead  in 
the  fall,  when  she  went  to  West  Olneysville,  became  a  boarder 
in  the  farmhouse  of  Mr.  Lundquist's  Uncle  Lars  and  Aunt 
Ingeborg,  about  a  mile  from  the  schoolhouse,  and  undertook 
her  new  duties. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  Cora  discovered  was  that  she 
didn't  particularly  enjoy  teaching,  although  she  had  almost 
no  trouble  in  dealing  with  the  girls  and  boys  to  her  own  sat- 
isfaction and  Mr.  Lundquist's.  She  didn't  hate  the  routine, 
fortunately,  but  she  derived  no  pleasure  from  it,  beyond  her 
relief  at  ending  each  day  without  having  experienced  as  many 
unpleasant  incidents  as  seemed  to  beset  Miss  Gaines  and  Miss 
Heaphy,  who  between  them  taught  the  first  four  grades.  It 
was  undoubtedly  Cora's  fairness  that  did  it.  By  nature  she 
was  too  affable,  too  cheerfully  forthright  in  her  dealings  with 
others,  to  be  either  waspish  or  petty,  the  prevailing  faults  of 
the  Misses  Heaphy  and  Gaines.  Fairness,  which  children  in- 
variably recognize  and  reward  with  almost  as  much  in  kind, 
got  Cora  very  nearly  the  same  results  that  young  Mr.  Lund- 
quist was  able  to  secure  through  his  buoyancy  and  zest. 

In  February,  however,  something  happened  that  gave  Cora 
a  true  sense  of  accomplishment,  the  first  she  had  experienced 
in  her  teaching.  It  happened  this  way.  Alvin  Hoyt,  one  of 
the  sixth  graders,  had  smuggled  into  his  desk  a  crossword 
puzzle  page  torn  from  a  children's  magazine,  and  had  occu- 
pied himself  with  it  during  a  study  hour,  concealing  this 
diversion  from  her  behind  Burleigh  and  Fletcher's  Revised 
Sixth  Reader.  Cora  had  treated  the  incident  as  one  of  minor 
importance,  but  during  the  next  spelling  class  she  put  the  puz- 
zle on  the  board,  and  let  each  child  suggest  a  word  in  turn 
until  the  whole  puzzle  was  solved.  The  innovation  was  a 
distinct  success,  and  thereafter  Cora  enlivened  the  spelling  ses- 
sions with  acrostics,  logomachy,  and  so  on.  In  this  manner  she 
learned  the  precept:  be  original.  It  was  in  its  way  more  valu- 
able to  her  than  "stand  when  speaking,"  but  Cora  was  not  a 
person  of  sufficient  imagination  to  put  the  precept  to  work 
with  any  degree  of  regularity.  Inspiration  came  to  her  infre- 
quently, and  from  random  sources.  The  self-taught  scrap  of 
wisdom  stayed  with  her,  however,  and  from  time  to  time  she 
was  able  to  apply  it  in  her  classroom. 

Then,  in  April,  came  an  offer  for  the  following  year,  and 
to  Cora's  delight,  although  not  to  her  surprise  (for  she  knew 
that  Mrs.  Rambert  and  other  friends  had  been  playing  tact- 
fully such  cards  as  were  at  their  disposal)  it  was  an  invitation 
from  the  Muskalong  board  of  education.  They  wanted  her  to 
teach  eighth  grade  history  and  English,  which  had  been  her 
major  studies  at  normal  school.  Although  Muskalong  prefers 
even  its  junior  highschool  teachers  to  have  had  four  full  years 
of  college,  the  board  finds  it  necessary  to  make  plenty  of  ex- 
ceptions. So  at  twenty-one  Cora  found  herself  teaching  twenty- 
seven  hours  of  history  and  English  a  week  to  Muskalong 
children  who  soon  accepted  good-naturedly,  if  without  con- 
spicuous enthusiasm,  the  work  she  outlined  for  them. 

The  ten  hundred  a  year  at  which  the  board  started  her 
would  have  been  a  fine  salary  in  West  Olneysville,  but  in 
Muskalong  it  is  only  a  trifle  above  a  living  wage.  The  reasons 


Cora  was  able  to  save  part  of  this  income  from  the  very  begin- 
ning were,  first,  that  unlike  most  of  her  colleagues,  she  did 
not  have  to  "help  out  back  home";  and,  second,  that  she  paic 
an  extremely  modest  rent  for  a  bedroom  and  use-of-the 
laundry  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Luther  Karnes,  an  old  friend  of 
the  family,  who  has  a  pleasant,  white  shingled  house  on  Bay- 
liss  Avenue.  It  is  a  nice  arrangement  for  Cora.  Bayliss  Avenue 
is  one  of  the  two  streets  in  Muskalong  where  shade  trees  have 
survived  drought  and  dust  storms.  Mrs.  Karnes,  who  knew  all 
about  the  Roy  Bakeless  incident,  kindly  forebore  that  first  year 
from  pointing  out  in  the  spring  and  autumn  evenings  that 
Cora  "could  entertain  her  beaus"  in  the  summerhouse  on  the 
"back  lawn."  But  this  turned  out  to  be  a  very  welcome  fea- 
ture of  her  boarding  place  after  she  met  Hugh  Clayton  at  one 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  suppers.  On  that  occasion,  soothed 
by  excellent  food  and  pleased  by  Cora's  appearance,  as  well  as 
by  her  genuine  interest  in  everything  he  had  to  say,  Hugh  de 
cided  that  he  must  get  acquainted  with  the  eighth  grade's  nev 
teacher.  They  liked  each  other  thoroughly  from  the  first. ' 
they  should  presently  find  that  they  were  in  love  was  wholly 
natural  and  satisfactory. 

QUITE    APART    FROM    CORA'S    AFFECTION     FOR    HUGH,    HOWEVER, 

and  her  desire  to  marry  him  as  soon  as  he  can  acquire  his  own 
business,  is  the  life  she  now  leads  as  a  teacher  in  Muskalong. 
Here  are  problems  more  complex  than  those  she  encountered 
in  West  Olneysville.  Her  pupils  are  preponderantly  of  Scandi- 
navian and  German  descent.  She  finds  political  repercussions, 
conflict  in  sympathies,  and  an  utter  apathy  toward  study.  Be- 
cause of  her  essential  fairness,  she  is  sufficiently  well  liked  by 
her  pupils  to  be  favored  with  their  cooperation  to  some  extent,  i 
But  Cora  finds  it  difficult  to  teach  history  to  boys  and  girls 
who  are  incurious  about  the  past,  and  in  no  way  ready  to  link 
it  with  the  present.  As  to  English,  Cora  is  bewildered  by  their 
aversion  to  reading  anything  whatever.  Although  her  own 
taste  in  literature  is  not  catholic  and  leans  heavily  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Fannie  Hurst,  Joseph  C.  Lincoln,  and  the  women's  1 
magazines,  she  likes  to  read  and  in  the  past  had  always  sup-  , 
posed  that  everyone  else  did,  too.  The  eighth  grade  has  its 
idols,  of  course,  but  they  are  with  several  exceptions  connected 
with  the  motion  pictures  and  the  radio.  If  anything  at  all  in- 1 
fects  the  youth  of  Muskalong,  it  is  a  mistaken  idea  of  what 
greatness  is.  Cora  finds  it  impossible  for  a  person  like  herself 
to  make  these  children  more  imaginatively  awake  and  better  q 
aware  of  the  promise  of  the  future.  They  regard  the  future 
with  much  the  same  apathy  that  they  demonstrate  toward  the 
business  of  the  classroom.  Cora  knows  that  this  is  not  a 
healthy  or  a  valid  state  of  things,  and  she  feels  that  if  she 
were  doing  a  better  job,  the  children  would  be  different  in 
some  way.  But  what  would  constitute  doing  a  better  job?  One 
evening  recently  she  and  Hugh  talked  about  this. 

"I  can't  seem  to  get  them  interested  in  anything,"  she  said. 
"When  I  went  to  school  in  Bakeless  I  was  always  at  least  half- 
way interested  in  what  we  did  in  class.  So  were  most  of  the 
others.  But  these  children  just  don't  seem  to  care." 

Hugh  scoffed  at  her  for  being  so  downcast.  "English  anc 
history!"  he  snorted,  amiably  derisive.  "You  can't  expect  •< 
bunch  of  school  kids  to  get  all  worked  up  over  English  an< 
history,  Cora.  It  isn't  natural." 

"But  it  is!"  she  insisted.  "In  Bakeless  we  didn't  mind  his 
tory  a  bit.  And  English  was  usually  a  lot  of  fun.  I  remembe 
one  of  the  best  times  we  had  the  whole  time  I  was  in  schoc 
was  when  old  Mr.  Dacre  read  us  'The  Jumping  Frog."  You'i 
like  'The  Jumping  Frog,'  Hugh.  It's  by  Mark  Twain." 

"Maybe  you've  got  too  many  dumbbells  in  the  class,"  h 
suggested,  unwittingly  changing  the  course  of  his  argumen1 
"Maybe  they've  given  you  too  many  Swedes.  Gosh,  are  the 
dumb!" 

"No,"  she  said  slowly,  "no,  they  aren't.  Lots  of  the  Swed< 
in  my  class  are  awfully  bright,  Hugh.  No,  it's  mostly  my  ow 
fault.  That  I  can't  get  them  interested,  I  mean." 
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To  which  Hugh  at  once  replied  that  she  had  no  business 
running  herself  down  when  everybody  knew  she  was  as  smart 
as  a  whip.  "After  all,  you  didn't  have  any  trouble  getting 
your  certificate  from  the  teachers'  college,  did  you?"  he  asked. 
And  he  surveyed  her  proudly. 

"No,"  she  sighed,  "but  I  guess  that  isn't  enough,  somehow." 

If  Hugh  Clayton  feels  that  Cora  doesn't  do  herself  justice, 
he  is  right  in  a  way.  She  certainly  underestimates  her  own 
influence.  He  isn't  aware,  and  neither  is  she,  that  the  eighth 
grade  girls  consider  her  extremely  attractive  and  imitate  her 
in  dozens  of  ways,  from  her  haircut  to  the  particular  shade  of 
nail  polish  she  uses;  that  not  only  the  girls,  but  the  boys,  daily 
acquire  her  inflections,  her  mannerisms  of  speech,  and  above 
all,  her  points  of  view,  if  not  a  rich  accumulation  of  the  pre- 
scribed English  and  history.  It  is  true  that  Cora  lacks  original- 
ity in  her  teaching  methods,  and  that  there  have  been  lacunae 
in  her  own  education.  But  she  remains  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant persons  in  the  United  States.  If  she  were  of  a  different 
mold,  she  might  be  a  more  valuable  public  figure.  Or  a  more 
dangerous  one.  But  as  it  is,  she  does  not  know  how  great  an 
influence  she  wields,  and  even  if  she  knew,  she  certainly  would 
lack  the  skill  to  direct  it.  Moreover,  when  she  marries  Hugh, 
someone  very  like  her  will  take  her  place. 

That  evening  when  Cora  was  talking  to  Hugh  about  her 
Muskalong  job,  she  went  on  to  say  something  that  wasn't  very 
clear  to  him.  It  wasn't  even  very  clear  to  her,  but  she  felt 
much  better  for  saying  it. 

"There's  a  lot  more  to  teaching  than  just  going  over  the 
homework  and  explaining  things  and  giving  new  assignments. 
You've  got  to  get  them  tremendously  excited  about  things  if 
you're  going  to  do  them  any  good."  She  clenched  her  hands 
and  pushed  them  forward  impetuously,  as  if  to  illustrate  the 
energy  that  this  task  required,  and  how  incapable  she  was  of 
succeeding  at  it.  "And  I  can't  do  that,  Hugh.  I  want  to,  but  I 
can't.  It's  just  that  I  don't  know  how." 
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nity  or  housing  project,  public  or  private,  for  whatever  social 
class,  "can  safely  be  built"  without  provision  for  a  nursery 
school.  As  illustrations  of  its  universal  appeal,  he  cited  the 
elegant  St.  Pancras  apartment  in  London,  cooperative  houses 
in  Stockholm,  and  the  federal  subsistence  community  of 
Arthurdale,  W.  Va.  Obviously,  an  additional  force  furthering 
the  nursery  school  movement  is  the  urgency  of  some  form  of 
group  care  for  small  children  under  urban  conditions  and 
the  increasing  emphasis  on  community  agencies  of  all  sorts. 

Even  private  industry  has  taken  up  the  challenge.  This 
fall  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  a  large  and  well-equipped  nursery 
school  is  opening  atop  the  King  Edward  Cigar  Factory. 
There,  in  a  ten-room,  air-conditioned  structure  with  a  huge 
outdoor  playground,  150  children  between  the  ages  of  six 
months  and  six  years,  sons  and  daughters  of  both  women 
and  men  employes,  will  be  given  modern  nursery  school 
training  without  charge.  Nurses,  doctors,  dietitians  will  be  in 
attendance,  and  the  whole  program  is  to  be  supervised  by 
Jessie  Stanton,  director  of  the  Harriet  Johnson  Nursery  School 
of  New  York  City,  one  of  the  leaders  in  scientific  pre-school 
education.  Parental  cooperation  is  part  of  the  scheme. 

The  company  regards  the  school  as  an  experiment  of  wide 
import  for  industry  in  general.  "In  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
is  the  first  venture  of  its  kind,  the  results  of  its  work  will 
oc.  made  public  and  will  be  disseminated  to  other  industrial- 
ists," the  officers  state.  "We  believe  it  may  be  the  first  step  in 
improving  the  living  conditions  and  the  opportunities  of  the 
children  of  people  in  industry  as  well  as  those  of  the  parents 
themselves,  and  for  that  reason  want  this  nursery  to  be  an 
example  for  others  to  come."  (Continued  on  page  646) 
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HOW   MANY   REGULARLY    ESTABLISHED    NURSERY   SCHOOLS   OF  ALL 

sorts  with  a  claim  to  permanency  there  now  are  in  this  coun- 
try there  is  little  means  of  determining.  The  United  States 
Office  of  Education  believes  800  to  be  a  "conservative  esti- 
mate." A  recent  incomplete  canvass  of  New  York  City  alone 
brought  out  a  verified  local  list  of  some  150.  This  was  almost 
three  times  as  many  as  a  1936  survey  had  reported  for  the  city. 

The  tremendous  impetus  that  has  been  given  the  move- 
ment in  the  past  five  years — its  first  wide  penetration  of 
American  life — has  come,  however,  not  from  the  established 
schools  but  from  the  far  greater  number  of  year-round  "emer- 
gency" ones  for  children  of  relief  families,  carried  on  in  every 
state  in  the  union  by  the  WPA.  Through  them  for  the  first 
time  into  thousands  on  thousands  of  desperate,  poverty 
stricken  homes,  from  sharecropper's  shack  to  city  slum,  has 
shone  the  first  glimmering  light  of  hope.  And  it  is  literally 
true  that  a  little  child  has  led  town  after  town  in  these  United 
States  to  a  new  community  cooperation. 

Children  who  have  never  slept  in  a  bed  or  seen  a  sheet, 
who  have  never  owned  a  toy,  or  sat  down  to  a  meal  at  table, 
children,  actually,  who  hardly  knew  how  to  laugh  or  play, 
have  poured  through  the  doors  of  these  makeshift  schools, 
set  up  many  times  with  homemade  equipment  in  an  empty 
store,  hall,  loft  building,  schoolroom,  or  settlement  house. 
Too  often  dirty,  rickety,  ragged  and  sullen,  as  many  as  75,000 
youngsters  a  year  at  one  time,  they  came.  Visibly  month  by 
month  they  have  been  transformed.  They  have  learned  to 
drink  milk  instead  of  coffee,  to  eat  with  a  spoon,  to  dress  and 
wash  themselves,  to  build  with  blocks,  to  play  with  other 
children  happily,  even  to  put  toys  neatly  away.  And  on  the 
charts  on  the  schoolroom  wall,  indicating  for  each  child  per- 
sonality development  and  health,  the  curves  have  risen. 

Clean,  stronger,  even  smiling,  the  toddlers  have  gone  back 
home  at  the  end  of  the  day.  And  parents,  watching  the 
change,  have  come  into  the  school  to  see  how  the  miracle  is 
wrought.  Somehow  it  has  become  their  school.  Mothers  have 
met  to  sew  on  new  curtains  and  towels  for  it,  often  under  the 
tutelage  of  home  economics  teachers  who  have  taught  them 
the  process.  Out  of  barrels  and  boxes,  fathers  have  built  toys, 
cots  and  other  equipment.  And  frequently  more  wholesome 
ways  of  living  have  penetrated  the  crowded  homes.  Often 
the  whole  community  becomes  interested. 

In  many  places  bakeries,  dairies,  canneries,  Kiwanis  and 
Rotary  clubs  contribute  food.  Shoemakers  repair  shoes  free. 
Beauty  parlors  show  mothers  how  to  care  for  the  children's 
hair.  Lumber  yards  offer  hardwood  scraps  for  blocks.  Dry- 
goods  stores  give  materials.  Physicians,  hospitals  and  the  Red 
Cross  furnish  medical  examinations.  Firemen  repair  toys  and 
police  give  children  transportation.  Universities  train  the 
teachers  who,  like  the  children,  are  from  the  relief  rolls. 

In  most  towns  and  villages  a  local  committee,  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  main  public  and  private  community  agen- 
cies from  the  mayor  down,  meets  monthly.  Usually  it  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  school's  housing,  heat,  light  and  cooking 
facilities,  and  often  for  the  food  for  the  noonday  meal,  the 
federal  government  supplying  the  teachers,  the  supervision 
and  some  of  the  equipment. 

Principals  of  school  buildings  where  the  nursery  classes 
have  been  located  have  marked  and  learned.  They  have  be- 
gun to  ask  for  elementary  teachers  who  have  had  nursery 
school  training.  Kindergarteners,  watching,  have  adopted 
many  of  the  methods.  Superintendents  of  schools  have  begun 
to  think  in  terms  of  making  a  few  nursery  classes  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  school  system. 

Gradually  in  these  hundreds  of  centers,  at  least,  a  new  • 
light   on   education   and   its   significance   is   breaking.   Some- 
time, its  tonic  rays  may  touch  child-rearing  generally.  Parents, 
educators,  legislators  may  come  to  see  that  we  must  prevent 
the  first  bending  of  our  next  generation  twigs  if  we  are  to 
have  the  strength  of  a  broad,  straight  forest  growth. 
mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC.) 
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and  of  all  Their  works.  Such,  with  the  fear  and  rage  and 
self-righteousness  that  have  to  follow,  is  the  seed  of  red  riot 
and  of  what  is  almost  worse,  the  festering  internal  hates  that 
cripple  a  people. 

This  is  a  more  complex  problem  to  find  machinery  for 
than  is  the  simpler  one  of  lifting  the  level  of  intellectual 
critique;  its  roots  are  deeper,  and  its  vices  are  themselves 
imbedded  in  our  very  "We-group"  machinery  out  of  which 
we  build  up  our  finest  team  play  and  loyalties  and  loves.  I 
do  not  dream  that  I  have  found  a  pattern  that  will  serve  to 
cure.  But  I  do  know  that  at  this  point  and  for  this  purpose 
some  workable  mass  production  machinery  must  be  found, 
if  education  of  a  democracy  for  democracy  is  to  develop  the 
grander  scale  of  team  play  needed  to  sustain  itself  against 
the  totalitarian  threat,  or  to  develop  its  own  potential  rich- 
ness of  life.  The  brotherhood  of  man  is  too  vast  a  concept  for 
most  to  lay  easy  hold  of,  and  too  amorphous;  the  Christian 
ethic  finds  acceptance  too  often  in  company  with  "Kill  the 
These"  or  "Lynch  the  Those."  National  unity  is  easier;  but 
again  it  does  its  work  only  with  the  adversary  in  the  picture. 
And  here  our  existing  mechanisms  function  pretty  well 
against  the  time  of  national  emergency;  we  effectively  get  the 
stage  set  for  all  Americans  to  throw  themselves  into  a  single 
national  "We-group"  as  soon  as  the  proper  Others  loom  on 
the  scene,  a  danger  imminent.  But  not  until  then.  Until  then 
we  see  Americans  unlike  ourselves,  not  as  Americans  but  as 
the  niggers  or  the  wops  or  the  bosses  or  Wall  Street  or  the 
great  unwashed.  Whereas  the  problem  here  goes  to  the  every 
day  and  the  other  side  of  the  railroad  track. 

No  one  who  has  watched  artists  work  in  such  a  field  as 
industrial  relations  can  doubt  that  even  rooted  and  snarling 
antagonisms  can  be  much  allayed.  The  human  material 
allows  of  it;  and  techniques  exist.  As  yet  they  are  not  tech- 
niques available  to  ordinary  people  in  the  mass,  nor  used  by 
such.  Yet  it  is  moderately  clear  that  they  are  not  too  com- 
plex for  use  in  education:  "The  other  gang  have  the  same 
kind  of  troubles  with  their  people  that  we  are  up  against. 
They  have  a  few  liars,  a  few  skunks,  a  few  who  are  just  in 
it  for  themselves  and  don't  care  what  happens  to  anybody. 
They  don't  know  all  the  facts — how  can  they  understand? 
Look  at  what  they're  hearing  about  us  from  their  liars. 
Maybe  we  don't  know  all  the  facts,  either;  a  whole  gang  can't 
be  like  that — they're  people,  too.  Take  them  one  by  one, 
they're  an  awful  lot  like  us." 

You  will  have  observed  the  trouble  with  this  line  of  attack. 
Here  is  an  attitude  which  encounters  not  passive  acceptance 
of  a  simple  pattern  of  learning,  like  the  one  mentioned  above, 
but  which  encounters  resistance,  loyalty,  fighting  argument. 
Thus  it  calls  for  some  art  in  use.  Not  for  too  much;  the 
basic  idea  is  easy  enough,  and  the  concrete  application  sel- 
dom hard.  But  there  is  another  intellectual  difficulty:  this 
line  of  operation  is  on  a  more  mature  level  of  thinking  than 
the  other.  School  work  occasions  for  it,  moreover,  turn  up  in 
such  things  as  literature,  civics,  history,  upper-bracket  studies; 
social  occasions  appear  also  much  oftener  in  the  more  highly 
developed  group  life  of  the  upper  grades.  Nonetheless,  the 
line  of  procedure  suggested  is  much  closer  to  practicable  pat- 
tern form  for  general  use,  much  more  clearly  capable  of  indi- 
rect effect  by  repetitive  actual  application  to  particular  cases, 
than  is  any  ideal,  however  beautiful,  which  has  as  a  technique 
merely  the  call  for  a  change  of  heart. 

But  the  real  difficulty  with  the  line  of  approach  is  not 
intellectual,  nor  does  it  rest  in  the  emotions  of  the  pupil.  It 
rests  in  the  emotional  resistance  of  the  teaching  personnel, 
and  of  the  supervisory  personnel.  The  understanding  of  "Out- 
groups"  is  not  wanted.  The  urge  against  such  understanding 
(Continued  on  page  648) 
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To  All 
PARENTS  and  TEACHERS 

WHAT  do  you  answer  when  your 
inquiring  student  seeks  you  out  to 
ask:  "Shall  I  go  to  college?",  or  "What 
has  college  to  offer  me,  anyway?",  or 
"Should  I  major  in  English,  in  Econom- 
ics, or  in  Music?" 

How  best  can  you  explain  to  him  the  rich 
resources  and  limitless  possibilities  of  a 
college  education? 

ON  GOING  TO  COLLEGE  (#1.85)  is 
an  important  new  book  designed  especial- 
ly to  meet  your  problem.  A  symposium 
by  twelve  distinguished  American  college 
professors,  it  explains  what  college  can 
and  cannot  do.  Read  ON  GOING  TO 
COLLEGE  yourself,  then  present  a  copy 
to  your  next  inquiring  student. 
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is  direct  and  primitive,  because  "We-groups"  are  in  their 
nature  felt  as  right  and  fine  and  precious,  and  because  they 
derive  so  much  of  their  felt  Tightness  and  fineness  from  the 
presence  of  "Others-groups"  to  contrast  them  with.  Further, 
loyalty  building  procedures  can  be  seen  to  be  endangered  by 
any  approach  which  would  eliminate  the  rousing  appeal 
of  "Boys,  go  out  and  get  "em!" 

All  this  shows  how  much  thinking  is  needed  before  the 
kind  of  techniques  we  require  can  be  developed  for  mass  use. 
The  fact-learning  pattern  proposed  above  is  capable  of  insti- 
tution and  acceptance  in  any  educational  machine,  and  can 
get  much  of  its  work  done  under  pure  routine  operation 
among  quite  indifferent  personnel.  It  is  therefore  a  first  rate 
procedure.  This  one  is  third  rate,  because  of  its  limited  range 
of  application,  its  requirement  of  some  minor  skill  for  its 
effective  use,  and  its  much  smaller  percentual  effectiveness:  it 
will  bounce  off  the  emotional  resistances  of  many  pupils. 
Above  all,  and  on  the  matter  of  practical  introducibility,  it 
must  meet  with  fighting  barriers  to  its  acceptance  among 
supervisory  personnel — barriers  only  in  part  removable. 

For  this  very  reason,  the  unsolved  problem  makes  a  fun- 
damental point — the  need  to  articulate  goals  for  education  of 
a  democracy  for  democracy  which  go  to  the  heart,  but  which 
are,  for  all  that,  obtainable  by  mass  operation  through  a  mass 
personnel  overworked,  overcrowded,  undertrained  and  un- 
derpaid. Further,  these  goals  must  be  thought  through  until 
there  emerge  techniques  and  patterns  utilizable  in  routine 
fashion,  patterns  of  teaching  whose  indirect  effects,  when  they 
are  employed  by  the  poorer  cobblers  among  our  teachers  on 
children  underprivileged  as  to  food,  surroundings,  equip- 
ment and,  it  may  be,  heredity,  will  still  raise  the  level  of 
thought  and  feeling,  and  set  the  pupils  freer  for  democracy. 
Here  lies  the  crux  of  educational  thinking  for  the  next  decade. 


ADMINISTRATION  AND  FREEDOM 

(Continued  from  page  620) 


integrating  the  membership  with  the  rest  of  the  community. 
The  efficacy  of  such  groups  depends  in  the  last  analysis  on 
the  wisdom  of  their  leadership  and  their  support  of  a  high 
standard  of  professional  ethics.  Only  continuous  encourage- 
ment from  outside  as  well  as  from  within  can  give  these 
associations  a  broad  view  of  their  social  obligations.  But 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  from  efforts  to  weaken  or  to  ignore 
such  groups.  Rather  their  claims  must  be  openly  balanced  with 
the  claims  of  other  groups  in  the  community. 

What  Is  Academic  Freedom? 

FREEDOM  IN  THE  ACTUAL  TEACHING  PROCESS  is  THE  FINAL 
problem  I  want  to  cite  to  illustrate  the  gains  possible  through 
more  representative  administration.  The  problem  is  the  free- 
dom of  the  teacher  as  an  individual  and  as  a  member  of  a 
faculty  to  conduct  classes  and  to  select  material  with  some 
clear  principle  and  purpose  in  mind. 

I  am  at  the  moment  more  concerned  with  the  relation  of 
teachers  to  this  issue  than  with  the  merits  of  the  issue  itself. 
In  many  communities,  teachers  need  protection  when,  with- 
out championing  any  "ism"  or  political  creed,  they  attempt 
to  arouse  students  to  a  genuine  awareness  of  some  of  the 
shortcomings  of  contemporary  society.  Yet  there  are  teachers 
so  habituated  to  present  ways  and  means  of  society  and  of 
education  that  the  need  for  some  stir  in  their  untroubled 
little  world  is  patent.  To  leave  the  control  of  the  actual  teach- 
ing content  and  process  wholly  within  the  profession  is  thus 
no  assurance  of  freedom.  What  we  shall  teach  and  how  we 
shall  teach  it,  are  major  issues  for  a  democracy.  What  broad 
social  policy  is  desirable  here,  and  how  can  it  be  made  to 
prevail?  (Continued  on  page  651) 
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Character  Education  in  a  Democracy 

S.  R.  Slavson 

The  author  of  Creative  Group  Education  outlines  a  plan 
for  integrative  education  and  the  practical  procedures  for 
carrying  out  such  a  plan,  practices  that  are  in  conformity 
with  real  Democracy.  Penetrating  analysis  of  education 
in  the  whole  societal  scheme.  The  New  York  Times 
comments:  ".  .  .  should  be  read  by  all  American  molders 
of  youth  .  .  .  inspire  social  leaders  and  teachers  to  make 
their  educational,  social,  religious  and  recreational 
agencies  real  bulwarks  against  undemocratic  ideologies." 

$2.50 

The  Case  For  Democracy 

Ordway  Tead 

A  very  sane  and  practical  exploration  of  Democracy  and 
some  honest  digging  to  discover  why  we  must  believe 
in  it  despite  all  attacks.  The  President  of  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Higher  Education  writes  a  plea, 
and  suggestions,  for  the  daily  application  of  Democracy 
in  our  work  and  play.  Charles  E.  Hendry,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Study  of 
Group  Work,  writes:  "Your  'Case'  is  magnificent.  For 
clarity,  conciseness,  and  compelling  logic  I  take  my  hat 
off  to  it."  $1.25 

at  your  bookstore  or 
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FAMILIAL 
FEEBLEMINDEDNESS 

By  Clara  Harrison  Town 

"Dr.  Town  makes  a  very  ardent  plea  that  all  public- 
spirited  persons  become  cognizant  of  the  social  im- 
plications revealed  by  her  study  of  familial  feeble- 
mindedness. The  book  is  challenging  and  should  be 
read  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  betterment  of  the 
human  race." — Emily  Thorp  Burr,  in  Survey  Mid- 
monthly.  And,  we  might  add,  by  all  who  would  like  to 
find  a  way  to  do  something  about  it!  The  price  of  this 
excellent  book  is  only #2.00 

FOSTER  &  STEWART 

77  Swan  Street  Buffalo,  New  York 


THE  EIGHTH  BIENNIAL  CONFERENCE 

of  th« 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  NURSERY 

EDUCATION 
October  25,  26,  27,  28,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York  City 

GENERAL  SESSIONS  WITH  SPEAKERS  OF  NATIONAL  FAME  dlscuiiln* 
outstanding  practices,  modern  theory,  and  current  significant  research. 
DISCUSSION  GROUPS  THAT  WILL  MEET  CONTINUOUSLY  WITH  ampl. 
time  for  careful  analysis,  thoughtful  participation,  and  full  sharing  at  ideal 
and  experience.  Discussion  groups  will  use  the  material  presented  IB  tht 
General  Sessions  to  build  the  program  of  tomorrow  In  the  fields  of 


Health  programs  under  public  and  private  auspices;  Nursery  Educa- 
tion in  Nursery  Schools;  Day  Nurseries  and  other  social  agenein; 
Summer  programs  for  families  and  young  children:  Housing  develop- 
ments; Home  Guidance  of  young  children;  Education  for  the  teachers  of 
yeung  children;  Community  prelects  for  the  education  of  young  children. 


DISCUSSION  LEADERS  AND  PARTICIPATING  DISCUSSANTS  FROM 
THE  fields  of  medicine,  nursing,  education,  sociology,  psychology,  mental 
hygiene,  social  service,  home  economics,  nutrition,  parent  education,  and 
lay  groups. 

For   Preliminary   Program   address 

ANN-RENO  TEACHER  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
32  W.  86th  Street,  New  York 


Do  Ph.D.'s  Make  Better  Cannon  Fodder? 


Why  millions  for  education? 

To  make  youth  tastier  for  the  jaws  of  Moloch?  Or  to 
give  it  the  ability  to  cope  with  those  forces  at  work  in 
the  world  today  which  would  destroy  civilization? 

Education  in  our  democracy,  if  civilization  is  to  sur- 
vive, and  that  democracy  made  to  work,  must  mean 
training  the  minds  of  youth  to  analyze,  to  sift,  and  to 
interpret  world  affairs. 

At  Wayne  University's  College  of  Education  last  year, 
in  die  Cooperative  Contemporary  Affairs  Test  designed 
to  measure  awareness  to  current  social  and  cultural 
problems  — 

READERS  OF  THE  NATION  RANKED  FIRST! 

We  quote  from  a  letter  to  The  Nation  by  William 
Reitz,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  at  Wayne: 

"It  was  believed  that  the  position  of  The  Nation 
in  the  list  of  results  would  be  of  interest  to  you.  Its 
consistently  high  standing  on  our  independent 
semester  tabulations  and  on  the  final  list  leaves  the 
merit  of  your  magazine  as  a  medium  of  current 


affairs  information  unquestioned,  at  least  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned. 

"Allow  us  to  congratulate  you  on  the  fine  quality 
of  your  publication  and  to  express  our  wishes  for 
its  continued  success." 

In  domestic  and  world  affairs,  in  the  field  of  politics, 
economics,  books,  and  the  arts,  The  Nation  is  the  lead- 
ing journal  of  liberal  opinion  in  America.  In  the  class- 
room— and  out — it  has,  since  1865,  provoked  enlightened 
discussion  on  the  major  problems  of  the  day. 
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Special  Introductory  Offer,  saving  40% 

THE    NATION  —  55    FIFTH    AVENUE  —  NEW    YORK 
Please  send  me  The  Nation  for  the  next  17  weeks.    I  enclose  £1. 
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HERE  YOU 
WILL  FIND 

CHARM, 
QUIET    AND 
THE    FINEST 
OF  FOOD. 


K«lax  In  thii  charming:  old  Colonial  Inn. 
Enjoy  the  mellow,  friendly  comfort  of 
the  large  rooms  —  each  one  individually 
fnrnlnhed  with  authentic  antique*  .  .  . 
Join  UB  for  a  memorable  luncheon  or 
dinner  at  the  water's  edge.  .  .  .  Superb 
food,  tastefully  served  in  a  truly  eaptivat- 
Int:  environment. 

Afternoon  tea  and  light  menus  at   th« 
Old  Mill. 

Especially  Attractive   Rates 
Write   for   Booklet   S 

The  Silvermine 

The    Galleries 

The  o 


IVi    stiles   north    of    Mcrriit    Parkway 

SILVERMINE,    NORWALK,    CONN. 

Phone:   Norwalk  88 


HANDWOVEN    GIFTS 

Beyond  Pine  Mountain  at  the  junction  of 
Greasy  and  Big  Laurel  Creeks  stands  an 
outpost  of  the  Pine  Mountain  Settlement 
School,  a  log  house  and  a  community 
building.  Here,  where  in  pioneer  days 
native  industries  flourished,  trained  work- 
ers have  set  up  a  weaving  shop  to  pro- 
vide an  outlet  for  community  skills. 

The  products  specialized  in,  typical  of  this 
section,  are  striped  blankets  and  wool 
coverlets,  woven  in  the  traditional 
patterns  of  Whig  Rose,  Single  Chariot 
Wheel,  Mary  Simmon's  Double  Bow- 
knot,  Double  Chariot  Wheels,  Pine 
Bloom,  and  Pine  Knot.  Only  vegetable 
dyes  are  used  in  these  products  which  also 
include  runners,  wall  hangings,  shawls, 
luncheon  sets,  towels,  cushion  covers 
and  upholstery  materials. 

Price  list  on  request  from 

THE  DYE  POT  AND  LOOM 
BIG    LAUREL,    KENTUCKY 


FOR  SMALL  GIFTS  OR  LARGE: 

Our  hand  hammered  pewter  and 
copper  button  and  buckle  sets,  pewter 
cocktail  sets,  block  print  stationery, 
hand  loomed  guest  towels,  lavender 
sachets,  colorful  smocks,  character 
dolls  made  of  acorns,  are  always  dis- 
tinctive and  will  be  appreciated. 


Send  your  orders  for  these  or  write  us 
for  a  price  list  describing  them  and 
numerous  other  attractive  articles. 


PENLAND  WEAVERS  AND  POTTERS 

PENLAND,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


OFFSET 

REPRODUCTIONS 

• 

THE  IDEAL  PROCESS  FOR 

STUFFERS,  CATALOGS. 
POSTERS.  DISPLAYS.  REPRINTS, 

SALES  IDEAS. 
NO    CUTS    NEEDED 
QUALITY  RESULTS 

QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 

INCOR   PORATED 


53  PARK  PLACE  —  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


VNION  SHOP  UNION  SHOP 

ACADEMY  MULTIGRAPHING  CO. 
7  East  15th  Street  ALgonquin  4-2123 

Unusual  mimeographing,  multigraphing,  vari- 
typing,  public  stenography — legal,  manuscript, 
reporting,  etc.  Reasonable  rates. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


BOYS'  WORK  DIRECTOR.  Seven  years  experi- 
ence in  Settlement  Houses  and  private  insti- 
tutions. Gradute  Boy  Scout  Training  Courses. 
Specialized  in  Junior  Boy  Work.  Executive 
ability  to  handle  volunteer  workers.  Available 
now.  7577  Survey. 

Cultured  young  lady,  speaks  foreign  languages, 
proficient  in  all  sports,  wishes  position  (in 
New  York)  as  governess,  companion  or  Hun- 
garian-German-Roumanian stenographer.  Will- 
ing to  stay  in  nights  with  children.  7610 
Survey. 

Thoroughly  experienced  worker,  executive  in 
boy's  work  field,  with  ingenuity  and  imagi- 
nation, organizing  ability,  college  graduate, 
high  record  of  performance.  7588  Survey. 

Wanted — Part  time  job  in  New  York  City  or 
Philadelphia  by  social  worker  with  experience 
as  case  worker  and  executive  in  both  public 
and  private  agencies  in  the  child  welfare 
field.  7609  Survey. 

Woman  of  background  and  education  wants  in- 
stitutional work  ;  child  care,  supervision.  Ex- 
perience: case  work,  field  representative  and 
case  consultant ;  personnel  assistant.  Go  any- 
where, prefer  coast  location.  References. 
7602  Survey. 

Psychologist,  Ph.D.,  experienced  with  delin- 
quents, problem  children  and  adolescents. 
Psychiatric  case  work ;  extensive  research, 
publications,  college  teaching.  Jewish  insti- 
tution and  public  agency  experience.  Now 
employed.  Married  man,  31.  Seeks  adminis- 
trative position  with  child  caring  institution 
or  community  organization.  7604  Survey. 

Experienced  Settlement  and  Institutional  Execu- 
tive, woman  of  unusual  ability,  enthusiasm, 
culture — wants  position  where  modern  methods 
are  desired.  Excellent  references.  7578  Survey. 

Trained  and  experienced  executive  in  field  of 
Settlement,  Community  Center,  Y.W.H. A.,  Social 
Service  Bureau,  and  Jewish  Federation  work  in 
the  East,  West  and  South,  is  open  for  posi- 
tion. Changes  made  to  broaden  horizon  of 
social  work.  Capable  of  doing  pioneer  work. 
No  question  of  location.  7603  Survey. 

House  mother  children's  institution,  by  German 
woman,  38,  trained  orthopoedics,  home- 
making  ;  settlement  experience  children's  ac- 
tivities.  Has  car,  licensed  driver.  7611  Survey. 

Boys  Worker  desires  position  with  Settlement 
or  Institution.  Broad  experience  in  Settlements 
and  camps.  Executive  ability.  Age  31,  single. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Available  now.  7612  Survey. 

OFFICE  MANAGER:  Skilled  Executive :  12 
years  industrial  experience,  3  years  organiza- 
tion (publishing),  complete  charge  finances, 
quantity  mailings,  promotion,  personnel,  7599 
Survey. 


(In 


College  graduate,  capable,  good  organizer  and 
executive  in  boy's  work  field,  with  deep  un- 
derstanding and  sincerity,  long,  unusual  and 
successful  experience.  7613  Survey. 
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Just    off    the    press 

PLANNING     FOR    THE     LEISURE     OP    A 
DEMOCRATIC   PEOPLE 

E.    C.    LINDEMAN 

From  his  experience  as  Consulting  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Recreation.  W.P.A..  the  author  writei 
this  significant  pamphlet.  He  explores  the  meaning 
of  leisure  in  a  democracy  and  the  role  of  govern- 
ment in  planning  a  national  program.  Important  for 
all  social  workers  and  educators.  50c 

ASSOCIATION     PRESS 
347   Madison  Avenue  New  York,   N.  Y. 


Send  lOc  For 

PUBLIC   AFFAIRS    PAMPHLET    NO.   36 

DEBTS -GOOD  OR  BAD? 

By  MAXWELL  S.  STEWART.  A  Study  of  Debt!  I 
and  Recovery  based  on  research  work  done  by  the  I 
20th  Century  Fund.  Information  about  subscriptions  | 
and  quantity  discounts  on  request. 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE,  INC. 

•^•^•^•30   Rockefeller   Plua,    New  York 


ROCKWELL  KENT'S  PICTURES— 40  beautiful 
plates  to  illustrate  Shakespeare,  matted,  suitable 
for  framing.  One  print  autographed,  two  in  tint. 
Limited  edition.  Original  price,  $15.00.  Our 
price,  $8.75.  Send  for  free  descriptive  circular 
of  tills  and  other  book  bargains. 

THE    ARGUS    BOOK    SHOP,    INC. 

333     Siuth     Dearborn     Street,     Chicago.     Illinois 


-  OUT-OF-PRINT  and  Hard-to-Find   Books-, 

supplied :    also    family    and    town    hiitorlei.    magazine 
back  numberl,  etc.     All  subjects,  all  languages. 
us    your    Hit    of    wants — no    obligation, 
promptly.      Lowest    prices.      (WE    ALSO 
BOOKS   AND    MAGAZINES.) 

AMERICAN    LIBRARY    SERVICE 
—  117   Weil   48th    St.  Dept.    E  New   York   Cltv-J 


Send 
We  report 
BUY  OLD 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library,  $3.00 
a  year.  BO  West  BO  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over  . 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Avenue,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 


PUBLIC   STENOGRAPHER 

EXPERT;  —  FAMILIAR  WITH  LEGAL 
COURT  REPORTING,  GOVERNMENTAL, 
4ND  PUBLISHING  FORM  REQUIRE- 
MENTS —  MIMEOGRAPHING.  MULTI- 
3RAPHING.  AND  VARITYPING.  AVAIL- 
ABLE AT  REASONABLE  RATES  — 
UNION  SHOP. 

ROSE  A.  BATTERMAN 

7  EAST   15TH   STREET.  ALgonquin   4-2123. 


LANGUAGES 


SPEAK  ANY  LANGUAGE 

by    our  self-taught  method* 

37   Language* 
Send    for   Lilt   S 

SCHOENHOF  BOOK  CO. 
387  Washington  Street  Boston,  MaM 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

Beautiful    assorted    Christmas    Greeting    folder 

with  envelopes — fifty  for  $1.50.    Highest  grad 
$3  for  50.    Scripture  text  Christmas  folders  4'» 
for    $1.85.      Your    name    printed    on    each    O'J 
omitted.     Order    early    for    printing.     NichoV 
&  Company,   Rockmart,   Georgia. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

SALARIED  POSITIONS 

Men  .   .   .   $2,500   to  $15,060  .   .   .  Women 

Our  confidential  system  (hiding  your  identity 
works  for  you ;  serves  to  increase  you 
salary ;  promotes  you  for  high-salaried  e: 
ecutive  positions  at  moderate  cost ;  if  yc 
have  earned  $2,500  or  more,  can  prove  it,  wri 
for  valuable  information.  No.  43  Executive 
Promotion  Service,  Washington,  D.C. 


ADMINISTRATION  AND  FREEDOM 

(Continued  from  page  648) 


Surely  "indoctrination"  in  the  sense  of  unreasoned  and  un- 
critical inculcation  of  any  economic  or  political  creed  is  not 
education,  and  the  voice  of  the  American  community  can 
normally  be  counted  on  to  oppose  it.  But  clear  knowledge 
of  the  social  scene  and  of  the  student's  eventual  relationship 
to  it,  cultivation  of  tools  of  straight  thinking,  of  desire  to 
get  facts  and  base  judgment  upon  them,  enthusiasm  for  a 
vision  of  a  functioning  democracy  and  some  sense  of  the 
ways  and  means  toward  it — these  are  all  rightful  aspects  of 
the  educational  effort.  Teachers  need  assurance  of  freedom 
to  develop  methods  for  giving  effect  to  such  a  policy;  but, 
further,  their  attitudes  and  techniques  must  be  constantly  re- 
vitalized if  their  work  is  to  be  effective. 

If  teachers  and  school  board  are  complacent  and  self-satis- 
fied, there  will,  of  course,  be  no  change  in  what  is  taught  or 
in  methods  of  teaching.  But  the  forces  for  improvement  are 
sufficiently  yeasty  even  in  many  relatively  isolated  communi- 
ties to  help  give  creative  direction  to  educational  effort.  Fed- 
eral or  state  influence  and  funds  sometimes  hasten  this 
process.  But  in  the  main,  the  local  community  and  the  teach- 
ers must  be  participants  in  any  genuine  educational  improve- 
ment. And  here  again  is  proof  that  all  elements  must  get 
together  at  every  level  where  policies  are  determined. 

Implicit  in  this  discussion  is  the  importance  of  teacher- 
training  to  sound  administration  and  to  the  aims  of  educa- 
tional freedom.  Teachers  obviously  need  broader  training, 
going  beyond  methods  and  skills  to  the  meaning  and  the 
responsibilities  of  modern  democracy,  the  techniques  of  dem- 
ocratic government,  and  a  broad  social  view  of  professional 
obligations.  What  all  this  implies  as  to  curriculum  content 
for  teacher-training  and  for  standards  of  selecting  candidates 
for  training  and  for  teaching  positions,  cannot  be  elaborated 
here.  But  it  is  obvious  that  fundamental  changes  are  needed 
in  teachers'  colleges  and  in  professional  requirements. 

Democracy  Is  Growth 

No    SIMPLE    FORMULA    EMERGES    FROM    THIS    DISCUSSION    OF    AD- 

ministration  as  affecting  the  integrity  of  the  educational 
process.  Desirable  methods  of  democratic  coordination  and 
control  clearly  vary  with  local  conditions.  No  one  pattern  of 
self-government  would  apply  to  all  organizations  and,  further, 
it  would  be  futile  to  rely  only  on  changes  in  procedure.  En- 
trenched habits  of  thought  are  more  destructive  than  are  de- 
tails of  routine.  The  problem  calls  for  fresh  ways  of  viewing 
both  administrative  and  pedagogical  method,  and  for  agree- 
ment to  review  and  experiment — not  in  a  mood  of  despera- 
tion or  of  being  "high  pressured"  into  change,  but  in  eager 
fulfillment  of  democratic  purpose.  This  kind  of  educational 
administration  can  only  be  initiated  through  the  joint  effort 
of  citizens  and  educators,  and  leadership  may  come  from 
any  of  the  interested  groups.  Americans  are  entitled  to  expect 
from  the  educators  more  creative  leadership  than  they  now 
furnish.  Education  would  be  rejuvenated  if  existing  technical 
competence  in  purely  pedagogical  matters  were  informed  by 
a  passion  for  democratic  means  and  ends. 

But  in  the  event  that  traditionalism  proves  too  strong  for 
the  educators,  there  is  always  opportunity  for  laymen  to  urge 
upon  school  committees,  boards  of  education  and  boards  of 
trustees  the  need  for  a  fuller  democratizing  of  both  admin- 
istrative and  curricular  policies.  There  is  still  freedom  in  our 
scheme  of  things  to  make  this  possible.  And  the  surest  safe- 
guard of  that  freedom  is  the  interplay  of  opinion  and  the 
balancing  of  views  among  groups  participating  in  education. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  more  than  a  balancing  of  views 
is  required.  The  times  call  for  teachers  and  citizens  to  lead 
the  way  toward  a  better  society  by  providing  through  educa- 
tion a  genuine  experience  in  democratic  learning  and  living. 
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OUER  n  million 

used,  shelf-worn  and  new  books 
in  stock,  embracing  every  subject, 

at  DI5IOUI1T5   UP  TO  55% 

AMERICA'S  BOOK  CENTER  has 
long  been  the  shopping  ground  of 
prudent  book  buyers  everywhere. 


SENDFORNEWCATALOGSG80 
-LISTS  10,000  BOOK  BARGAINS 


M ERICA'S  BOOK CENTEI 


BRRHE5  &  HOBLE  IHC 

IDS  FIFTH  HUEllUE   •   HEW  YORK 


ANY    BOOK    IN     PRINT! 

Delivered  at  your  door.  We  pay  postage.  Standard  authors, 
new  books,  popular  editions,  fiction,  reference,  medical, 
mechanical,  children's  books,  etc. —  all  at  guaranteed  sav- 
ings. Send  card  now  for  Clarkson's  1940  Catalog. 

FOff     Write   for   our   great   illustrated   book  catalog.     A    short 
•»tlB-      course   in   literature.     The   buying   guide  of  300.000   book 
lovers.     The   answer   to  your   Christmas    gift  problem.     FREE    If   you 
write    NOW— TODAY  1 

CLARKSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Dept.  SG-9— 1255  So.  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


nnm,     .  Wanted — All     subject*,     for     imme- 

BOOK     MANUSCRIPTS         -li»««   Publication.    Booklet   Mnt  free. 

Established   192S 

Meador  Publishing  Co.,  324  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Man. 


In  personal  health  and  hygiene,  in  vocational 
and  social  adjustment  for  children  and  adults — 
these  new  books  make 

A  REAL  CONTRIBUTION 
TO  AMERICAN  EDUCATION! 

"Epoch-making" 

THE   DAY   NURSERY  by   Ethel   S.   Beer.     Intro,   by 

Patty  Smith  Hill #1.60 

"Entertain  while  they  teach" 

REHEARSAL  FOR  SAFETY:  A  Book  of  Safety  Plays 

by  Fanny  Venable  Cannon $1.00 

"Of  direct  applicability  to  the  problems  of  the  individual" 
YOUR    HEALTH    DRAMATIZED:     Selected    Radio 

Scripts  by  W.  W.  Bauer  and  Leslie  Edgley #2.25 

"Sound  in  method — a»  entertaining  03  it  is  useful" 
TWELVE  WAYS  TO  BUILD  A  VOCABULARY  by 

Archibald    Hart #1.50 

"Invaluable — definitely  fills  a  need  of  long  standing" 
ADULT  ADVENTURES  IN  READING:  Practice  Ex- 
ercises for  Adult  Elementary  Students  by  Elizabeth  C. 

Morriss    #1.50 

"Psychologically  sound  and  fundamentally  interesting" 
SING  YOUR  WAY  TO  BETTER  SPEECH:  A  Jingle 
Sequence    for    the    Improvement    of    Articulation    and 
Rhythm  in  Speaking  by  Gertrude  Walsh #2.50 

A  HANDBOOK  FOR  TEACHERS:  An  Integrating 
Course  for  Classroom  Teachers  in  Secondary  Schools 
by  Joseph  S.  Butterweck  and  George  S.  Muzzey .  .  .  #2.25 

Fully  descriptive  folder  for  each  title  sent  gratis  on  request. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  8C  COMPANY,  INC.,  Publisher 

300  Fourth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional   Education  in 

Medical  Social  Work 

Psychiatric   Social   Work 
Family  Welfare 

Child  Welfare 

Community     Work 

Social  Research 

Leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 

A  catalog  will   be  sent  on  request 
18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


America's  Leading  Labor  School 

offers  a  wide  variety  of  vital  and  interest- 
ing courses  that  will  help  you  to  under- 
stand events  in  a  rapidly  changing  world. 

Courses  for  social  workers,  trade  union- 
ists, group  leaders,  teachers,  students. 

Write  for  Bulletin  G 

RAND  SCHOOL   7  E •A'L5thJ£f EET 


YALE  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

A  Profession  for  the  College  Woman 

Thirty-two  months'  course  provides  intensive  and  basic  eip«ri- 
tnee  in  the  various  branches  of  nursing.  Leads  to  degree  of 
Master  of  Nursing.  A  Bachelor's  degree  in  arts,  science  or 
philosophy  from  a  college  of  approved  standing  is  required  for 
admission.  For  catalogue  address 

The  Dean,  Yale  School  of  Nursing,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


COOPERATIVE   SCHOOL    FOR   TEACHERS 

Graduate    professional    training    for    teaching    in    Progressive    and 

Experimental    Schools. 

Accredited    by    New    York    State    Education    Department. 
RANDOLPH    B.    SMITH,    Ph.D.,    Executive    Secretary 

69  BANK  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


BUREAU  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS 

WOMEN'S    EDUCATIONAL    AND    INDUSTRIAL    UNION 
264   BOYLSTON   STREET,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

nmendi  especially  chosen  men  and  women  teachers  for  placement  In  schools 

which  are  trying  to  improve  upon  traditional  methods. 
Mrs.  Rosamond  Dean  Snow,  Director  of  Department 


International  Goriespondence  Schools 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Courses : 

Accountancy  (8);  Advertising  (3);  Agriculture  (13); 
Air  Conditioning  (3);  Apprentice  Training  (16);  Archi- 
tecture (9);  Art,  Commercial  (2);  Automobiles  (3);  Avia- 
tion (S);  Building;  Business  Management  (3);  Cartoon- 
ing; Chemistry  (5);  Civil  Engineering  (9);  Civil  Service 
(S);  Commercial  (6);  Concrete  Engineering  (2);  Designing 
(2);  Diesel  Engines  (2);  Drafting  (S);  Dressmaking; 
Electrical  Engineering  (10);  First  Year  College  (6);  Foods 
and  Cookery;  Foremanship;  Gas  Engines;  Grade  School 
Subjects  (9);  High  School  Subjects  (41);  Illustrating  (3); 
Internal  Combustion  Engines;  Inventing  and  Patenting  (3); 
Languages  (4);  Marine  Engineering  (2);  Mechanical 
Engineering  (12);  Millinery;  Mining  (4);  Navigation  (3); 
Pharmacy;  Plumbing,  Heating  and  Ventilating  (9);  Radio 
and  Sound  (4);  Railroad  Courses  (19);  Refrigeration; 
Salesmanship  (12);  Sheet  Metal  (2);  Shop  Practice  (11); 
Show  Card  and  Sign  Lettering  (2);  Steam  and  Marine 
Engineering  (7);  Structural  Engineering  (2);  Tea  Room 
Management:  Telephone  and  Telegraph  (S);  Textiles  (16); 
Traffic  (3)  Welding. 


COURSES  BY  MAIL    .    .    . 

In  modern,  creative  painting,  modeling,  drawing  and  critical  appreciation  for 
amateur:  and  professionals.  Creating  In  eolor  and  form  has  many  social 
implications.  Bulletin  on  request. 

RALPH  M.  PEARSON 

DESIGN  WORKSHOP      .       .      .      South  Nyaek,  N.  V. 


FREE  Correspondence  Course  in 

FUNDAMENTAL    ECONOMICS 
AND   SOCIAL    PHILOSOPHY 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet  G 

HENRY  GEORGE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Chartered  by  Univeriity  of  State  of  New  York 

JOHN  DEWEY,  Honorary  President 
30  East  29th   Street  New  York  City 


LABOR 
EDUCATION 
SERVICE 
of  the 


Helps  unions  and  other  groups  organize 
workers'  education  programs ;  prepare* 
study  material  for  labor's  educational 
activities:  conducts  conferences;  main- 
tains a  teachers'  registry. 

AFFILIATED  SCHOOLS  FOR  WORKERS,  INC. 

437  West  59th  Street  New  York  City 


FLORIDA   A.   &   M.   COLLEGE 
TALLAHASSEE,     FLORIDA 

Thorough    Courses — Literary,    Technical    and    Industrial. 
Approved  by  Standard  Accrediting  Association. 

Well  Prepared  Teaching  Force. 
WE  INVITE  INSPECTION  J.  R.  E.   LEE,  President 


WILEY    COLLEGE 

MARSHALL,  TEXAS 

DEVOTED  to  higher  education  for  Negroes,  offers  a  medium 
through  which  philanthropy  has  a  real  opportunity  to  make  an 
investment  that  will  pay  perpetual  dividends  in  gratitude  and 
social  betterment. 

Student-Aid  funds  are  the  prime  need  of  this  institution. 
Inquiries    answered    promptly. 
M.    W.    DOGAN,    President 
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THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Higher  personnel  requirements  in  both  public 
and  private  social  agencies  have  increased  the 
opportunities  of  employment  for  well-qualified 
persons  with  professional  training.  The  School 
offers  a  basic  training  in  social  work  which  pre- 
pares students  for  positions  in  public  and  private 
fields.  Field  work  is  arranged  in  both  tax- 
supported  and  voluntary  agencies. 

Courses    and    field    work    in    administrative 
aspects  of   public  welfare  are  available  for 
advanced  students. 


Catalogues   will   be  mailed  upon  request. 


122  East  22nd  Street 
New  York  N.  Y. 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

A     Graduate     Professional     School     Offering 

Courses  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Master  of 

Social  Science. 

Academic   Year   Opens   July,    1940 


SMITH  COLLEGE  STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 
Contents  for  September,   1939 

The  Cooperative  Work  of  a  Child  Guidance  Clinic 
and  a  Family  Agency Harriet  Naylor 

The  Later  Social  Adjustment  of  a  Group  of  Border- 
line Defective  Delinquents  Trained  at  the  Oak 
School Frances  Sisisky 

Jewish  Parents  in  a  Child  Guidance  Clinic:  A  Study 
of  Culture  and  Personality Ruth  Tenenbaum 

The  price  of  single  numbers  of  Volumes  I  to  VIII 
I*  $1  each;  Volumes  $4.  AM  other  single  numbers 
ordered  after  publication  date  will  be  75c  each; 
Volumes  $3. 


For  further  information  write  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 
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ACADEMIC  YEAR  1939-40 


Autumn  Quarter  begins  October  2 
Winter  Quarter  begins  January  2 
Spring  Quarter  begins  March  25 


SUMMER  QUARTER,  1940 

Two  Terms  Five  Weeks  Each 


THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  REVIEW 

Edited  by  EDITH  ABBOTT 
A  Professional  Quarterly  for  Social  Workeri 


1940  —  Summer  Session  —  June  24 
to  July  13 

FOR  WORKERS  IN  PUBLIC  AND 
PRIVATE  AGENCIES 

Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work,  affil- 
iated with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
announces  a  summer  session  of  three  weeks 
on  the  campus  of  the  Solebury  School  over- 
looking the  Delaware  river,  near  New  Hope, 
Pennsylvania. 


For  further  information  apply — 


Miss   Margaret  Bishop,   Registrar 

311  South  Juniper  Street 

Philadelphia 
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DIRECTORY  OF  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


With     Adult    Education     Program! 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS,  347  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  A  youth-member- 
ship organization  with  1,253,846  members 
in  1938,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  under  26. 
Sponsors  through  ita  twelve  hundred  local 
organizations  an  extensive  adult  and  leisure 
time  educational  program  for  the  37  per- 
cent of  its  membership  over  25,  and  others 
not  members  who  represent  15  percent  of 
the  aggregate  attendance  in  regularly  sched- 
uled enrolled  groups.  Adults  constitute  45 
percent  of  such  group  enrollments  aggre- 
gating over  two  million.  Young  men's  and 
men's  groups  are  available  in  730  Associa- 
tions, mixed  groups  in  480.  Local  forums 
and  formal  classes  widespread  on  health, 
citizenship,  vocational,  educational  and  re- 
ligious problems ;  specialized  activities  con- 
ducted among  unemployed,  racial,  college, 
rural,  industrial  and,  latterly,  parent 
groups ;  world  service  program  and  inter- 
pretation celebrating  50th  anniversary  in 
1939.  Conference  centers  at  Silver  Bay, 
Lake  Geneva,  Blue  Ridge,  Kstes  Park  and 
elsewhere.  National  assemblies  of  young 
adults,  national  radio  programs,  and  exten- 
sive publication  service  on  religious,  social, 
civic  and  economic  subjects,  and  on  meth- 
ods of  creative  group  education. 


THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  INC.,  1819  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  President.  Mrs.  Maurice  L.  Goldman. 
The  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  was 
organized  in  1893,  and  has  functioned  in 
five  specific  fields  of  work.  Today,  65,000 
women  are  actively  engaged  in  study  along 
the  lines  of  International  Relations,  Social 
Legislation,  Literature  and  Jewish  History. 
Study  groups  train  volunteers  for  com- 
munity service  before  embarking  on  a  new 
project.  Through  informal  classes  and  dis- 
cussion. Council  women  learn  to  apply  our 
immigration  and  naturalization  laws,  as 
well  as  to  use  techniques  in  teaching  adult 
foreign  born  to  become  American  citizens. 
The  very  basis  of  the  programs  on  Inter- 
national Relations  and  Peace,  Social  Legis- 
lation, and  Jewish  Education  is  the  study 
group  where  detailed  analysis  of  subject 
matter  is  coupled  with  freedom  of  opinion 
to  arrive  at  satisfactory  conclusions  and 
intelligent  attitudes.  Jewish  women  from 
all  walks  of  life  find  the  National  Council 
of  Jewish  Women  their  common  denomi- 
nator for  cooperative  study  and  action  in 
America. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIA- 
TION, 50  West  50th  Street,  New  York.  As 
the  national  voluntary  agency  for  social 
hygiene  the  Association  offers  its  services 
and  materials  to  all  interested  in  or  dealing 
with  education.  Ask  for  free  folders  de- 
scribing program,  advisory  services,  and 
publications,  including  books,  pamphlets, 
films,  phonograph  records,  posters  and  ex- 
hibits. Monthly  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  NEWS 
free  on  request.  JOURNAL  OF  SOCIAL 
HYGIENE  and  pamphlets  free  to  members. 
Annual  dues  $2.00.  Or  LIBRARY  MEM- 
BERSHIP SERVICE,  with  automatic  pam- 
phlet service  and  loan  library.  $3.00. 
Read:  Sex  Education.  M.  A.  Bigelow.  $1.00 
postpaid.  The  Way  Life  Begins.  B.  C.  and 
V.  M.  Cady.  New  low-price  edition.  50 
cents  postpaid.  For  parents,  teachers  and 
boys  and  girls  of  12  and  up. 
Parents  and  Sex  Education.  B.  C.  Gruen- 
berg.  75  cents  postpaid. 

For  Your  Home  Library-  Selected  set  of 
pamphlets.  $1,00.  Sex  Education  for  Par- 
ents' Groups.  V.  H.  Parker,  M.  D.  10  cents. 

FOURTH  NATIONAL  SOCIAL  HYGIENE 
DAY—FEBRUARY  1,  1940. 


FOLK  ARTS  CENTER,  670  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  Elizabeth  Burchenal,  Director.  A 
national  service  for  Folk  Arts.  Headquar- 
ters of  the  American  Folk  Dance  Society 
and  the  National  Committee  on  Folk  Arts 
of  the  United  States. 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS, 
726  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 
President,  Marguerite  M.  Wells.  The  Na- 
tional League  of  Women  Voters  exists  for 
the  political  education  of  women  through 
active  participation  in  government.  Aware 
that  sovereignly  in  a  democracy  resides  in 
the  people  and  is  expressed  through  public 
opinion,  the  League  strives  to  increase  the 
number  of  citizens  who  form  considered 
opinions  upon  the  basis  of  facts.  Through 
activity  on  a  selected  program  of  work, 
which  represents  what  the  majority  of  the 
members  want  to  do,  women  in  the  League 
learn  to  be  participants  in  government 
with  a  habit  of  responsibility  for  govern- 
ment. Membership  is  open  to  women  of 
all  political  beliefs,  but  the  organization  is 
strictly  non-partisan.  Women  who  are  in- 
terested are  invited  to  seek  membership  in 
a  local  League.  The  National  League  office 
will  be  glad  to  put  inquirers  in  touch  with 
the  officers  of  the  League  in  their  own  state. 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA.  2  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  ;  incorporated  in  1910  and 
chartered  by  Congress  in  1916 ;  provides  a 
program  for  use  by  established  institutions 
or  organizations  such  as  churches,  schools, 
boys'  clubs,  Y-M.C.A.  groups,  settlement 
houses,  fraternal  orders,  civic  societies,  ser- 
vice clubs  and  community  groups,  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  the  character  develop- 
ment of  boys  and  training  them  in  their 
duties  as  citizens.  Cubbing,  a  pre-Scout 
program  is  for  boys  9,  10  and  11  ;  Scouting 
for  boys  12  and  older  ;  Senior  Scouting  for 
boys  past  15.  Recognizing  that  its  success 
depends  upon  trained  leadership,  the  Scout 
Movement  conducted  nearly  5,000  adult  edu- 
cation courses  in  1938  which  were  satis- 
factorily completed  by  more  than  61,000 
persons  in  training  for  the  leadership  of 
Cubs.  Scouts  and  Senior  Scouts.  Walter 
W.  Head,  President;  Dr.  James  E.  West, 
Chief  Scout  Executive. 


ALLIANCE  FOR  GUIDANCE  OF  RURAL 
YOUTH,  401-02  Grace-American  Bldg., 
Richmond,  Va.,  O.  Latham  Hatcher,  pres. 
A  research  and  service  agency  concerned 
with  need  of  rural  young  people  for  edu- 
cational and  vocational  guidance,  acts  as 
clearing  house  of  information  in  this  con- 
nection ;  uses  its  research  and  experimenta- 
tion as  basis  for  demonstration  to  educators 
and  others  of  locally  adjusted  guidance  pro- 
grams ;  supplies  rural  guidance  subject 
matter,  upon  request,  to  discussion  leaders, 
teachers'  colleges,  colleges,  universities, 
educators,  state  boards  of  education,  state, 
Federal,  and  other  interested  agencies ; 
holds  national,  state,  regional,  and  local 
conferences  ;  cooperates  in  program-making 
for  other  meetings ;  holds  round  tables  and 
forums ;  conducts  study  groups  and  insti- 
tutes ;  provides  speakers  for  national  and 
local  conferences,  and  churches,  etc.  ;  pre- 
pares and  publishes  books,  bulletins,  maga- 
zine articles,  etc.  ;  branches  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  Richmond,  composed  chiefly 
of  lay  members  for  interpreting  and  sup- 
porting the  work  ;  has  assisted  in  direction 
of  10  adult  education  workers  in  Breathitt 
County,  Ky.  ;  directed  10  F.E.R.A.  workers 
on  survey  project ;  assisting  in  Richmond 
with  guidance  aspects  of  N.Y.A.  program. 
Publications:  Guiding  Rural  Boys  and  Girls, 
$2.50;  Rural  Girls  in  the  City  for  Work, 
$1.75  ;  Occupations  for  Women,  $3.50.  List 
of  publications  on  request. 


LEAGUE    FOR    INDUSTRIAL    DEMOCRACY— 

Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  prob- 
lems of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups. 
Executive  Director,  Harry  W.  Laidler,  112 
East  19th  Street.  New  York  City. 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN.  Guides  for  real  study,  not  "club 
programs,"  on  topics  of  current  interest. 
50  Study  Guides,  with  summary  of  issues, 
comprehensive  'bibliographies,  topics  for 
group  discussion,  sold  at  cost,  in  fields  of 
Education,  Social  Studies,  Status  of  Women. 
International  Relations,  the  Arts.  Labor 
Standards,  Social  Welfare,  and  The  Ameri- 
can Family  in  a  Changing  Society  outline 
plans  for  local  surveys  as  well  as  back- 
ground study  for  the  layman. 
For  a  complete  catalogue,  send  for  Bulletin  X. 
American  Association  of  University  Wom- 
en, 1634  Eye  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


COMMITTEE  ON  MILITARISM  IN  EDUCA- 
TION, 2929  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
chairman:  George  A.  Coe :  Vice-Chairman: 
John  Nevin  Say  re  and  Harry  A.  Over- 
street ;  Treasurer:  Oswald  Garrison  Villard; 
Secretary :  Edwin  C.  Johnson. 
Organized  to  carry  on  and  promote  cam- 
paigns in  opposition  to  military  training  in 
public  high  schools,  and  against  compulsory 
military  training  in  civil  colleges  and  uni- 
versities ;  and  to  advocate  modern  physical 
education  programs  and  courses  in  prob- 
lems of  democracy  and  problems  of  world 
citizenship  as  preferable  alternatives  to 
military  training.  Sample  materials  sent 
upon  request  to  those  interested. 


INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION,  203  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago.  Agency  of  cooperation  in  religious 
education  of  Protestant  churches  of  North 
America.  Publishes  monthly,  International 
Journal  of  Religious  Education.  $1.25  per 
year.  A  number  of  new  manuals  on  Adult 
Religious  Education  available  at  15  cents 
each.  General  Secretary,  Roy  G.  Ross.  Di- 
rector of  Adult  Education,  Harry  C.  Munro. 


AMERICAN  NATURE  ASSOCIATION,  Wash-1 
ington,  D.  C.  A  Scientific  and  Educational 
organization,  founded  for  the  purpose  ol 
stimulating  interest  in  nature  and  the  out- 
of-doors,  fostering  nature  study  in  out 
schools,  working  for  the  practical  conserva 
tion  of  our  natural  resources  and  protectioi 
of  wild  life.  Publishes  NATURE  MAGA 
ZINE,  which  goes  to  members  monthly 
Annual  subscribing  membership,  $3.  Sam 
pie  copies  on  request.  Arthur  Newto 
Pack,  President. 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCW 
TION,  620  Mills  Building,  Washingtoi 
D.  C.  Members  working  in  Social  Welfai 
and  Public  Health,  in  Extension  Servit 
and  other  federal  agencies,  and  in  continu: 
tion  classes  are  engaged  in  Adult  Educ 
tion.  Publications  of  Association  useful 
adult  programs :  Journal  of  Home  EC 
nomics,  Consumer  Education  Service,  Far 
ily  Life  Education  Service,  books  on  fami 
relationships.  Full  list  sent  on  request. 


NATIONAL     SOCIETY     FOR     THE     PREVE 
TION     OF     BLINDNESS,     INC.,     50     W* 

50th   Street,   New   York,   New   York.    Pre; 
dent,    William    Fellows    Morgan ;    Executi 
Director,   Eleanor   Brown   Merrill ;  Assocu  l: 
Director,     Winifred     Hathaway.      The    > 
tional   Society  for  the   Prevention   of  Blii 
ness     is     an     incorporated     lay    organizatK 
engaged    in    a   program   of  eliminating  p  I* 
ventable       blindness       through       education 
media   such    as   publications,   exhibits,  filr 
lantern    slides,     lectures,    training    cours 
and      consultant     services      in     sight-savi 
projects,    which    are    available    on    requc 
The    Society    co-operates    with    colleges    f , 
universities    both    in    the    field    of    tear 
education  in  eye  hygiene,  and  in  the  pre 
ration    of    teachers     for    sight-saving    cl  < 
work. 


NEW  LEAVEN  ON  THE  CAMPUS 

(Continued  from  page  597) 


I'cent  years  among  the  better  colleges  has  been  the  break 
>.ith  the  past  over  the  question  of  credits.  Credits,  or  the 
:iedit  system,  has  been  called  the  curse  of  education  in  the 
'  'nited  States.  This  is  the  system  by  which  a  student  receives 
.  degree  when  he  has  accumulated  a  certain  number  of 
,  (edits,  representing  class  hours  per  week,  in  which  he  has 
.•cured  a  "passing"  grade,  in  various  courses.  Most  educa- 
Irs  admit  the  defects  of  this  bookkeeping  standard  of  edu- 
uional  achievement,  and  some  colleges  substitute  more  real- 
nc  criteria.  Comprehensive  examinations,  term  papers  and 
leses,  and  tutorial  conferences  have  been  used  as  more  accu- 
itely  determining  a  candidate's  right  to  a  degree  until  the 
<edit  system  has  been  abolished  or  greatly  modified  at  many 
istitutions. 

Post-college  education,  not  leading  toward  a  higher  de- 
lee,  is  receiving  more  attention  in  the  United  States  than 
cer  before.  Some  universities  have  come  to  regard  an  alum- 
is  not  merely  as  a  potential  donor  but  as  a  person  for 
Thorn  they  have  a  continuing  intellectual  responsibility, 
lany  institutions  have  lecture  courses,  "refresher  weeks,"  in- 
states, and  similar  plans  for  enabling  their  graduates  to 
lep  in  touch  with  the  world  of  scholarship.  By  establishing 
i  center  for  Continuation  Study  in  a  separate  building, 
oened  in  1936,  Minnesota  has  gone  a  step  ahead  of  most  uni- 
Tsities  along  this  line. 

lynamics 

'HESE  THEN  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  TRENDS  AND  DEVELOPMENTS  OF 
te  post-war  decades,  a  few  of  the  many  experiments  which 
leak  old  patterns,  broaden  old  traditions  in  college  and  uni- 
'rsity  life.  You  may  say  that  they  prove  little  as  to  the  fun- 
nmentals  of  higher  education,  in  philosophy  or  method. 
Tiat,  of  course,  is  true.  But  possibly  these  glimpses  are  suf- 
rient  to  show  that  colleges,  like  life,  are  not  static,  that 
aiong  the  college  leaders  are  educators  of  pioneering  courage 
ad  vision;  that  by  no  means  everywhere  is  the  chief  em- 
pasis  on  buildings.  However,  let's  not  be  smug  about  the 
fuation.  One  finds  on  all  sides  the  urge  to  experiment,  to 
leaden  the  curriculum,  to  try  less  formal  methods  of  teach- 
ig  and  administration.  But  unfortunately  it  takes  outstand- 
ig  men  to  pioneer.  In  academic  circles,  as  elsewhere,  there 
;e  relatively  few  leaders  ready  to  fight  for  new  ideas  and 
tw  ways.  Most  university  trustees  would  declare  instantly 
tat  this  was  a  good  thing. 

Really  to  go  forward,  to  maintain  standards,  to  keep  out 
f  the  rut  of  formalized  education  is  not  easy  for  the  presi- 
cnt  of  a  college  or  university.  This  country  is  still  in  many 
'ays  the  most  conservative  on  earth.  Consequently  the  presi- 
cnt  who  seeks  to  break  new  ground  is  likely  to  find  him- 
:lf  in  perpetual  struggle  with  his  trustees,  with  his  faculty, 
'ith  his  alumni,  sometimes  with  the  business  men  in  town 
ad  even,  occasionally,  with  his  student  body.  It  is  a  wear- 
ig  and  wearying  process.  Most  college  presidents  obviously 
refer  the  easier  course — making  speeches,  offending  no  one, 
;ving  honorary  degrees  each  June  to  railroad  executives, 
ink  officials,  and  others  who  have  no  scholarly  or  other 
istinction,  but  who  will  smooth  their  paths  in  one  way  or 
lother.  It  is  the  few  not  the  many,  in  higher  education  as 
i  other  fields,  who  lay  out  the  new  roads.  The  majority  of 
Allege  presidents  are  content  with  the  familiar  routines, 
hus  proving  Dr.  Hutchins'  contention  that  hardening  of  the 
:sted  interests  is  more  common  in  this  country  than  hard- 
ning  of  the  arteries.  American  education  today,  if  it  is  to 
rve  its  high  purpose,  must  be  anything  but  static.  Too  many 
'lucators  are  completely  so. 
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Hessian  Hills  School 

Croton-on-Hudson,    New    York 

A    modern    school    in    the    country 
one    hour    from    New    York    City. 

Day  and  Boarding.  Coeducational.  Nursery  thru  9th  Grade. 
Visitors  welcome  by  appointment.  Write  for  catalog. 


WINDWARD 


Off  the  Hutchinson  River  Parkway 

at  West  Street  in   White  Plains, 

a  parent-owned  country  day  school  in 
central  Westchestor.  Boys  and  ffirls, 
nursery  school  through  eighth  grade. 

MISS  MARJORIE  DUNN.  Director 


UN  ioN 

ITARY,      ^^  •• 
EMY 


MILITARY 
ACAD 

Fully  accredited.  Prepares  for  college  or  business.  Able 
faculty.  Small  classes.  Supervised  study.  Lower  School 
for  small  boys  In  new  separate  building.  Housemother. 
R.  0.  T.  C.  Fireproof  buildings.  Inside  swimming  pool. 
All  athletics.  Best  health  record.  Students  from  27  states 
and  other  countries.  Catalog  42nd  year  Dr.  J.  J.  Wicker, 
Pr«..  Dept.  J.  Fork  Union.  Vlnlnla. 


GREENBRIER  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Junior  College,  College  Preparatory,  Secretarial, 

Standard  Normal,   Emphasizing   Dramatic   Art, 

Music,     Art,     Physical     Education     and     Social 

Activities. 

Greenbrier  is  producing  an  educated  girlhood — 
combining  the  graces  of  yesterday  with  the  charm 
of  today. 

Opens  for  Its  One  Hundred  Twenty-Eighth  Year, 
September   19,   1939 

For   Catalogue  or   Further   Information    Write  to 

FRENCH    W.    THOMPSON,    President 
GREENBRIER   COLLEGE  LEWISBURG,  W.   VA. 


For  Boys  Whose  Progress  Is  Slow 

•  "•     •***»*  .  adjusting  nervous, 

L:_U,,  .ernitive,  overactive  or  r    <  h.-«»«nn  outdoor 


Preschool  department. 

RUDOLPH  S.  FRIED   ' Principal 
Katonah,  Westchester  County, 


JUST    BECAUSE 

you  can't  wander  the  seas  comfortably  just  now,  don't 
be  a  stay-at-home.  See  America's  National  Parks,  the 
Rockies,  California,  Florida  and  your  own  State. 

If  you  wish  to  keep  your  motoring  costs  low  send  for 
a  reprint  of  an  article  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Tupper  of  the 
American  Automobile  Association  which  tells  you  how. 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

Travel  Department 
112  East    19th   Street  New   York 
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IN     SAN     DIEGO,     CALIFORNIA 


House    ioi    Sale    Unfurnished    01    Rent    Furnishet 


On  high  point  looking  60  miles  directly  up  unspoiled 
valley  to  6,500'  mountain,  across  valley  and  open 
mesa  130  miles  to  snowcapped  peaks  11,000',  to  sea 
an  island  90  miles,  yet  in  10  min- 
utes one  can  be  in  the  heart  of  a 
growing  city  of  175,000.  One 
mile  from  The  Francis  W. 
Parker  School.  Most  conve- 
niently planned  and  unusually 
well  built  for  his  own  home  by 
the  architect  and  as  an  advertise- 
ment of  his  work.  Six  master 
bedrooms,  5  baths,  sleeping 


porch,  4  maids'  rooms  with  running  water,  1  batl 
Living  room,  study,  large  entrance  hall,  dining,  b 
liard,  2  toilet  rooms,  pantry,  kitchen,  laundry,  dininj 
sitting  room.  In  beautiful  cond 
tion,  just  painted,  new  copp< 
pipes.  Two-car  garage,  lay-col 
surfaced  tennis  court,  3^  acre 
.Jit,  For  further  information  addres 


MRS.  CLARA  STURGES  JOHNSC 
26  East  93rd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Francin    W.    Parker    School 
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the  first  book  published  in  America  by  the 
creator  of  the  new  visual  language: 


Reproduced   below   is   a   section    of 

one  of  the  100  Isotypes  contained  in 

"Modern  Man  in  the  Making" 


ISOTYPE 


Great  Britain,  France,  Spain, 

Poland,  Rumania,  Hungary, 

Yugoslavia,  Turkey,  Iraq,  Iran 


Coal 


Petroleum 


Iron 

(content  of  ores) 

Coppor 
(content  of  ores) 

Cotton  and  wool 


Grain  and  rice 


-  clearer 


Germany,  -  simpler 

United  States,  Soviet  Union  Italy, 

and  other  countries  Japan 

—  mure 

interesting 
—  quicker 
-  more  accurate 

than  words 


Silhouettes  of  War  Economy 


__j  „ 


THIS  is  a  hook  of  major  importance,  equally  notable  for  its  insight 
into  the  sources  of  current  world  problems  and  for  its  unique, 
almost  revolutionary  Isotype  method  of  presenting  ideas  in  visual 
form.  The  Survey  Graphic,  writing  of  Dr.  Neurath's  remarkable 
accomplishment,  said-  "He  sets  the  imagination  on  fire  as  Van  Loon, 
or  H.  G.  Wells,  sometimes  does  simply  by  giving  us  a  surprising 
glimpse  of  ourselves  in  a  moving  social  procession  .  .  .  Back  of 
Neurath's  pictures  lie  profound  research,  statistics  transformed  into 
ideas,  ideas  then  designed  into  a  picture  narrative,  a  drama  of  social 
interpretations.  .  .  .  Few  men  of  our  time  have  laid  their  hands  so 
close  to  the  dramatic  plot  that  marks  our  destiny  on  this  planet." 

Large    Size:    S-;sx97s    inches 
Printed  in  Seven  Colors.  $2.95' 


OTTO 
NEURATH 

Director  of  the 

International  Foundation 

for  Visual  Education 
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Our  Debt  to  Old  Bohemia 


MY  grandfather  would  have  got  a  big  kick  out 
of  this!"  Frank  Cermak  ran  a  caressing  finger 
along  a  transformer  insulator,  ready  for  the  kiln. 
"He  was  a  skilled  pottery  maker  in  Bohemia — turned 
out  beautiful  urns  and  vases.  But  he  never  tackled 
a  job  like  this.  It's  about  the  biggest  we've  done." 

Frank  Cermak,  head  of  the  G-E  Porcelain  Depart- 
ment, isn't  afraid  of  big  jobs.  His  family  have  been 
skilled  porcelain  craftsmen  for  generations.  His 
father,  back  in  1891,  organized  the  department  that 
Frank  now  manages.  And  Frank's  son,  too,  is  follow- 
ing the  family  tradition. 

Ancient  skills,  passed  on  from  father  to  son  for 


generations,  still  play  a  part  in  modern  industry. 
Porcelain  craftsmen,  for  instance,  produce  insulators 
which  make  possible  the  transmission  of  electricity 
from  the  powerhouse  to  homes  and  factories,  where 
it  serves  you  in  a  thousand  different  ways. 

In  General  Electric  are  hundreds  of  men  who,  like 
Frank  Cermak,  are  applying  their  special  skills  to  the 
task  of  making  electricity  more  useful  and  less  ex- 
pensive. These  experts — scientists,  engineers,  skilled 
workmen — are  helping  to  provide  you  with  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  that  electricity  makes  pos- 
sible. They,  too,  are  devoting  their  lives  to  the  crea- 
tion of  More  Goods  for  More  People  at  Less  Cost. 


G-E  research  and  engineering  have  saved  the  public  from  ten  to  one  hundred  dollars 
for  every  dollar  they  have  earned  for  General  Electric 
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WAR  PROPAGANDA 


Propaganda  Analysis 

A  Bulletin  to  Help  the  Intelligent  Citizen  Detect  and  Analyze  Propaganda 

INSTITUTE   FOR   PROPAGANDA  ANALYSIS,  INC. 


The  War  Comes 


Ii  STARTED  a  I  ii  minutes  past  5  o'clock  on 
(he  morning  of  September  i.  The  word  that 
launched  what  may  become  the  second  World 
War  was  spoken  by  a  man  who  was  a  corporal 
in  the  fust.  Bombs  fell  on  Crakow.  Katowice. 
Tczew  and  Czcstochowa.  and  there  were  grave 
laces  at  dinner  tables  in  Melbourne  and  Mil- 
waukee. The  youth  who  had  (alien  on  hi*  knees 
and  thanked  Heaven  from  an  "overflowing 
heart"'  when  the  first  World  War  broke  out 
prepared  to  leave  in  the  same  joyous  spirit  for 
the  Eastern  Front,  this  time  as  commander-in- 
chief.  Adolf  Hitler,  one  among  millions  of  sim- 
ple soldiers  maneuvered  on  the  bloody  chess- 
boards of  1914-1918.  did  not  bring  the  training 
of  a  Ludcndorfl  or  a  Hindcnburg  to  his  new 
task.  He  brought  equipment  no  less  important 
for  a  long  modern  war,  the  skills  of  a  master 
propagandist.  These  he  had  perfected  not  on 
the  battlefield  but  in  the  Sportspalast  on  his 
way  to  power,  and  in  the  comfortable  prison 
cell  in  the  fortress  of  Landsberg  on  the  Lech 
where  in  1914  the  unsuccessful  leader  of  a  Beer 
Hall  putsch  had  time  and  leisure  to  think  things 

Machiavelli  gave  his  prince  no  lessons  in 
Name-calling  or  Glittering  Generalities.  In  the 
day  of  mercenary  armies,  war  was  a  payroll,  not 
.»  propaganda,  problem.  But  in  an  age  when  the 
bludgeon  of  war  falls  on  whole  populations  and 
the  difference  between  soldier  and  civilian  is 
imperceptible  from  a  bombing  plane,  propa- 
ganda can  be  as  important  as  petroleum.  The 
heart,  too.  must  have  its  combustibles,  the 
engine  that  is  man  must  be  stocked  with  hatreds 

'Mem  Kompl.  by  Adolf  Hitler.  Rcinil  and  Hitchcock 
NwYork.  ,939.p   1,0. 


and  accelerated  by  devotions.  Indispensable  to 
the  maneuvers  of  the  armies  are  the  maneuvers 
of  the  propagandists,  and  here  the  new  com- 
mander-m-f  hief  has  found  new  scope  (or  his 
genius.  Here  there  is  World  War.  and  long  be- 
fore the  German  armies  began  to  curse  the  bad 
roads  of  Poland,  rival  battalions  of  propagan- 
dists, through  press  and  radio,  were  already 
fighting  for  mastery  of  public  opinion  in  the 
mightiest  of  the  neutrals,  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Adolf  Hitler  did  not  declare  war.  "War" — 
the  name — has  been  out  of  fashion  since  the 
Kellogg  Pact.  He  issued  a  pioclamation  to  the 
arm),  and  in  that  proclamation  he  illustrated 
the  propaganda  principle  he  has  always  ap- 
plied: "As  soon  as  by  one's  own  propaganda 
even  a  glimpse  of  right  on  the  other  side  is  ad- 
mitted, the  cause  for  doubting  one's  own  right 
is  laid."'  Or,  as  the  late  Tex  Guinan  put  it, 
"Never- give  a  sucker  an  even  break."  Hitler 
-..ml  the  Poles  had  "refused  my  efforts  for  a 
peaceful  regulation  of  neighborly  relations." 
Hitler  declared  the  Poles  had  "appealed  to 
weapons."  Hitler  asserted  that  there  was  "a 
bloody  terror"  against  the  Germans  in  Poland. 
He  did  not  charge  border  violations.  He  as- 
sumed them  "The  series  of  border  violations, 
which  are  unbearable  to  a  great  power,  prove 
that  the' Poles  no  longer  are  willing  to  respect 
the  German  frontier  '  Hitler  said  he  had  no 
alternative  left  but  "to  meet  force  with  force."1 

In  this  proclamation,  as  in  the  British  propa- 
ganda Hitler  so  much  admired  in  the  last  war. 


', \frr.i  Kampt,  edmor 
'  Sec  diipuch  In  Oiti 
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SPECIAL 
DISCOUNT 


To  Subscribers — 
Volumes    I    and    II    of 
PROPAGANDA       ANAL- 
YSIS reveal  and  illustrate 
methods  now  seen  daily  in 
war    propaganda. 

Current     and     future     Bul- 
letins   are    issued    monthly. 
Start  now   with   the  current 
Bulletin  on  war  propaganda. 

If  you  are  a  new  subscriber, 
you  may  subscribe  to  the  Bul- 
letins alone,  or  take  advantage 
of  this  special  offer  to  get  the 
Bound   Volumes    at    the   special 
subscriber  -  member's     price     of 
$1.50  per  volume — a  saving  of  50 
cents  on  each  volume — with  your 
subscription. 

If  you  are  already  a  subscriber 
member,  you  are  entitled  to  th' 
same  discount. 


Each  day  it  is  more  necessary — and  more 
difficult — to  see  our  way  through  the  clouds 
of  propaganda.  Each  day  our  need  of  ob- 
jective analysis  of  current  propaganda  is 
more  vital  to  our  interests  as  Americans. 

From  the  warring  capitals  of  Europe 
comes  daily  propaganda  intended  to  throw 
America's  influence  to  one  side  or  another 
in  the  struggle  abroad. 

The  Institute  for  Propaganda  Analysis  is 
giving  special  attention  to  analysis  of  the 
new  war-time  propaganda.  It  is  our  job  to 
help  adult-minded,  critically-thinking  people 
to  recognize  propaganda  when  it  appears. 

Recognition  of  propaganda  methods  is 
crucially  important  in  war-time.  Our  Bulle- 
tins have  been  making  these  methods  very 
simple,  very  clear — without  complicated  ter- 
minology— bringing  new  concrete  cases  and 
analyses  to  our  subscriber-members  each 
month. 

For  factual,  searching  analyses  that  reveal 
the  sources,  agencies,  methods,  and  pur- 
poses of  current  propagandas,  subscribe  to 
PROPAGANDA  ANALYSIS,  starting  with 
the  current  Bulletin. 

As  a  subscriber-member  you  are  entitled 
to  a  special  discount  on  Volumes  I  and  II 
of  the  Institute's  special  studies,  which  in- 
clude analyses  of  the  propaganda  of  Hitler 
and  of  die  British  propagandists.  Some  of 
the  subjects  are:  "How  to  Detect  Propa- 
ganda," "Propaganda  Techniques  of  German 
Fascism,"  "Communist  Propaganda,  U.S.A*, 
1939  Model,"  "The  Munich  Plot,"  "Britain 
Woos  America,"  "The  Attack  on  De- 
mocracy." 
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A  Non-Profit  Educational  Organization 
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Americans  have  the  world's  best 
bargain  in  telephone  service.  It's  good 
and  it's  cheap.  Nowhere  else  do  people 
get  so  much  service  and  such  good 
and  courteous  service  at  such  low  cost. 


BELL    TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 


The  Gist  of  It 


!JJ>UR      ARTICLES,      IN      ADDITION      TO      JOHN 

•  ilmer  Gavit's  regular  department,  Through 

•  eighbors'  Doorways  (page  691)  illuminate 
kie    human    values    which    are    at    stake    in 
•day's  Europe. 

i  First  a  revealing  glimpse  into  the  life  of 
),  man  who,  a  generation  ago,  came  out  of 
I  e  troubled  Polish-Russian  borderland,  and 

ade  the  transition,  as  it  were,  from  Lenin 
(  Lincoln  (page  663).  John  Herling,  for- 
merly a  Washington  correspondent  for  the 

.ilwaukee  Leader  and  for  Time,  Life,  For- 
.,.»«•  and  the  March  of  Time,  is  now  en- 

fged  in  special  research  and  writing  in 
»!ew  York. 

JEXT,    CONTEMPORARY   POLAND — THE    LAND 

ut  was,  and  the  people  who  are  still  there; 
;d  an  inkling  of  the  unkind  fate  in  store 
llr  minorities  now  at  the  mercy  of  map- 
jakers  (page  669).  Oscar  I.  Janowsky, 
•hose  firsthand  studies  of  Europe's  minori- 
i-s  have  been  an  invaluable  guide  to  relief 
'(ganizations  and  to  government  officials,  is 
.jofessor  of  history  at  the  College  of  the 
Cty  of  New  York. 

t'iEN — A   SAMPLE    OF    THE    MOODS   AND    MO- 

rations  of  Frenchmen,  Germans,  Scandi- 
ivians  in  August  1939,  as  observed  by  the 
tiearch  director  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Asso- 
otion  (page  673).  Vera  Micheles  Dean 
bught  to  her  assignment  a  deep  background 
i  European  affairs  as  well  as  a  profound 
snpathy  for  the  everyday  folks  concerned. 

b    EXAMINATION    OF    EUROPEAN    ISSUES    AT 

t's  moment  would  be  adequate  that  omitted 
-as  most  headlines  do  these  days — Spain. 
jf  Allen  reminds  us  of  the  Spain  that  re- 
des in  France  (more  than  a  quarter  mil- 
l>n  refugees)  and  of  the  special  obligation 
viich  the  United  States,  through  humani- 
fian  agencies,  has  to  these  representatives 
i  the  Mother  Land  of  our  Latin  American 
righbors  (page  679).  Few  journalists  have 
town  Spain  and  the  Spaniards  in  their  time 
c  travail  as  intimately  as  Mr.  Allen. 

1  IS   HEARTENING    TO    BE    ABLE    TO    RECORD, 

;  Lewis  T.  Nordyke  does  (page  683),  that 
t;  South  has  been  doing  something  definite 
aout  lynching.  Mr.  Nordyke  is  a  staff  writer 
c  the  Amarillo,  Tex.  Globe-News,  who 
fcquently  contributes  special  articles  on  the 
'uth  to  magazines  and  city  newspapers. 

J'ERETT  B.  SACKETT,  WHO  REVIEWS  THE 
fjnificant  Regents'  Inquiry  into  the  Cost  and 
daracter  of  Education  in  the  State  of  New 
Vk,  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
lew  Hampshire  (page  687).  He  has  con- 
tbuted  education  articles  to  Survey  Graphic 
id  is  the  author  of  a  social  study  of  the 
Knal  Zone — "Middletowning  Peripheryville." 

J  A  SPECIAL   16-PAGE  SECTION  (PAGE  705)  A 

mndtable  discussion  on  "Propaganda — 
tood  and  Bad — for  Democracy"  (held  at 
''illiamstown,  Mass.,  under  the  auspices  of 
te  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
.ws)  is  interpreted  by  Professor  Clyde  R. 
liller,  secretary  of  the  Institute  for  Propa- 
jnda  Analysis,  in  collaboration  with  Louis 
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Minsky,  the  editor  of  Religious  News  Service. 
The  Institute  of  Propaganda  Analysis  was 
created  under  the  first  grant  made  by  the 
Good  Will  Fund  set  up  by  the  late  Edward 
A.  Filene.  In  cooperation  with  other  organi- 
zations, it  provides  a  unique  educational  ser- 


vice  to   schools,    study   groups,    editors   and 
individuals,  in  the  analysis  of  propaganda. 

The  Religious  News  Service  aids  Protes- 
tant, Catholic  and  Jewish  publications  with 
special  news  of  general  interest  not  usually 
covered  by  the  lay  press. 


Among  Ourselves 


AS    WE    GO    TO    PRESS    WITH    THIS    NOVEMBER 

issue,  the  response  to  the  special  October 
number  is  giving  a  lift  not  only  to  the  cir- 
culation of  Survey  Graphic  but  to  the  spirits 
of  the  editors. 


Like  "Calling  America  I,"  the  message  of 
"Calling    America    II,    Schools:     The    Chal- 
lenge of  Democracy  to  Education,"  has  pro- 
vided newspaper  editorial  writers  and  radio 
(Continued  on  page  661) 
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ADVENTURES 

IN 
GIVING 


By 

WILLIAM  H. 
MATTHEWS 


"Excellent  both  as  a  personal  and  as  a  social  docu- 
ment. Clearly  evaluates  the  defects  and  virtues  of 
legislative  panaceas."  —  New  York  Times  Book  Review. 

"What  the  author  has  to  say  is  important  and  he  says 
it  with  clarity  and  humanity."  —  Newsweek. 

"What  Mr.  Matthews  writes  about  welfare  work  must 
be  taken  seriously  because  of  his  long  and  varied  ex- 
perience in  that  field.  He  refuses  to  think  of  relief  as 
a  cure  for  unemployment."  —  New  York  Sun. 

"The  author  writes  from  a  lifelong  service  in  human- 
izing relief  and  in  working  for  conditions  in  which 
relief  will  no  longer  be  necessary.  Adventures  in  Giv- 
ing deserves  an  audience  among  both  laymen  and 
social  workers.  —  Christian  Science  Monitor,  (Weekly 
Magazine  Section). 

"Adventures  in  Giving  should  be  read  by  every  social 
worker  in  the  country.  In  addition  it  should  be  read 
by  the  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  contribute 
to  our  manifold  philanthropic  activities.  It  will  shed 
a  new  light  of  meaning  on  their  gifts."  —  Survey 
Graphic. 

"Adventures  in  Giving  is  a  real  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  our  present  day  problems  in  welfare  and 
relief."  —  Governor  Herbert  H.  Lehman. 

"Its  most  distinctive  attribute  is  the  light  it  throws 
upon  a  way  of  social  progress  which  the  author  him- 
self, in  his  own  way  of  life  and  work,  has  made  clear. 
Matthews  never  forgets  that  all  social  work  involves 
and  affects  human  beings.  To  him,  people  come  first, 
and  techniques,  practices  and  procedures  must  be  de- 
termined accordingly.  He  believes  mightily  in  the 
right  of  the  average  man  to  have  a  vital  part  in  the 
management  of  his  own  personal  life."  —  Dr.  John 
Elliott. 

"Adventures  in  Giving  is  a  paean  to  the  dignity,  the 
unassailable  integrity  of  the  human  personality.  Its 
philosophy,  religion  and  politics  make  its  reading  a 
delight."  —  Dr.  Haven  Emerson. 
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(Continued  from  page  659) 

I  commentators  of  the  United  States  with  in- 
,  spiration  and  material  which  has,  in  turn, 
i  multiplied  our  firsthand  audience  a  thousand- 
fold. To  quote  from  some  of  the  first  com- 
i  ment  received: 

"I  hope  that  the  October  issue  of  the  Sur- 
,  vey  Graphic  will  be  read  by  everyone  who 
,  can  possibly  get  a  copy.  ...  In  this  Octo- 
ber  number   are   observations   of    31    expert 
educators  and  journalists  who  try  dispassion- 
ately to  answer  .  .  .  questions  with  which  we 
;  are  all  concerned." — ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT,  in 
"My  Day,"  N.  Y.  World-Telegram  and  syn- 
dicated newspapers. 

"This  discussion  (of  education)  appears  in 
Ijthe  second  'Calling  America'  edition  of  Sur- 

_rey  Graphic,  a  magazine  which  is  putting 
(flesh  on  the  dry  bones  of  the  social  sciences." 

—EDWIN  C.  HILL,  in  "The  Human  Side  of 
!|the  News,"  N.  Y.  Journal  &  American  and 
:l  syndicated  newspapers. 

"Survey  Graphic  last  February  began  an 
ittempt  to  arouse  sluggish  U.  S.  democrats 

jiivith  a  trumpeting  series  entitled  'Calling 
America.'  Because  it  believes  that  'democracy 
Begins  in  the  cradle,'  the  magazine  devoted 

(its  entire  October  issue  to  an  appraisal  of  the 
J.  S.  educational  system,  by  31  famed  educa- 
ors  and  journalists.  .  .  ." — Time. 

".  .  .  schoolmen  in  America  are  now  rais- 
ng  a  warning  chorus,  telling  one  another 
hey'd  better  get  busy  and  'educate  for  de- 
nocracy.'  This  week  the  progressive  monthly, 
'•urvey  Graphic,  contributed  a  variation  on 
he  same  theme.  Its  education  editor,  Beulah 
^midon,  rounded  up  thirty  of  the  nation's 
eading  educators  and  asked  them  what  ailed 
he  schools.  The  replies  took  up  the  entire 
00-page  October  issue.  .  .  .  Covering  every- 
hing  from  cradle  to  college,  the  contributors 
easoned  their  opinion  with  a  good  deal  of 
olid  fact." — Newsweek. 

"The  facts  and  opinions  which  the  Survey 
iraphic  has  gathered  are  evidence  that  we 
ave  barely  begun  the  educational  adventure. 

.  .  We  have  not  even  decided  unanimously 
•hat  education  is  for,  and  the  higher  up  the 
ducational  ladder  the  student  goes  the  more 
•erplexing  this  problem  becomes " — N.Y. 


'The  most  startling  fact  about  American 
ducation  is  that  those  who  guide  it  cannot 
gree  on  its  purposes,  Eduard  C.  Lindeman, 
rofessor  of  philosophy  at  the  New  York 
chool  of  Social  Work,  writes  in  the  current 
•sue  of  Survey  Graphic.  .  .  ."—N.  Y.  Post. 

"Here  is  the  best  picture  of  the  schools  of 
iis  country  that  has  yet  been  made  available 
'  laymen.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
>r  and  every  person  interested  in  edu- 
«ion.  Taxpayers  especially  should  be  inter- 
red in  this  issue  because  it  is  a  revelation 
vhat  happens  to  the  money  they  invest  in 
:hool  taxes."— York   (Pa.)   Gazette  Daily. 

In  a  special  number  devoted  entirely  to 
ie  challenge  of  the  world  crisis  to  the 
:hool  system  of  the  United  States,  Survey 
raphic  .  .  .  asserts  that  democracy  may  be 
it  in  the  classrooms  of  the  nation  if  our 
Jucational  system  does  not  produce  in  great- 


Between  Going  to  War — 

and  Doing  Nothing 

by  PAUL  KELLOGG 

Excerpts  reprinted  from  Survey  Graphic 
March    1939 

WE    HAVE   COME   TO   REALIZE   THAT    [THE 

arms    embargo    of]    our    Neutrality    Act 
served  notice  on  every  tyranny  on  earth 
that  hankers  to  engage  in  conquest — to  go 
right  ahead  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
.  .  .  But  to  my  mind  the  gravest  count 
to  be  brought  against  it  is  that  it  claps 
old  blinkers  on  our  eyes  so  that  it  has 
been  hard  to  see  that  we  face  anything  but 
the  deadly  choice  of  going  to  war  or  the 
deadening  choice  of  doing  nothing  about 
it.   Or   rather,   it's   like   putting   hitching 
posts,   instead   of   traffic  signals,   up   and 
down  Broadway  and  every  other  Ameri- 
can Main  Street.  It  has  tied  us  up  tight 
while  the  whole  world  is  threatened  by 
the   bluff    and    ruthlessness    of   dictators. 
And  we  can't  afford  to  wait  until  a  con- 
quered, regimented  Europe  confronts  us. 
.   .   .  Inertia  on  our  part  is  the  inept 
but   sure-fire   way   to   find   us   caught   in 
war;  a  war  in  which  we  will  be  disad- 
vantaged  by  every  chance  we  have  let  slip 
in    making    our    weight    and    leadership 
count   while   there's    still    time   to   make 
them  count  in  other  ways  than  war.  .  .  . 
There  is  another,  broader,  more  trench- 
ant course  that  the  President  has  put  be- 
fore his  fellow  citizens.  In  his  own  think- 
ing he  has  broken  with  the  idea  that  we 
are  limited  to  belligerence  on  the  one  side 
and  sitting  tight  on  the  other.  .  .  . 

It  happens  that  this  conception,  in 
some  of  its  fresh  applications  to  the 
times  we  live  in,  was  first  borne  in  upon 
me  last  spring,  when  I  listened  to  a  Chi- 
nese scholar  just  back  from  Europe.  .  .  . 
The  way  he  put  it  was  that  the  test  of 
modern  civilization  lies  in  recognizing  the 
margin  between  war  and  inaction;  in  wid- 
ening this  margin;  in  filling  it  in  with 
constructive  moves.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  record  is  now  clear  that 
there  were  times  [in  1915  and  1916] 
when  had  America  taken  the  lead  as  the 
great  neutral,  had  put  into  it  a  thousandth 
part  of  the  energy  and  imagination  we 
later  put  into  fighting,  the  world  war 
might  have  been  cut  in  half.  And  when 
April  1917  came,  it  was  the  old  forked 
choice:  he  [President  Wilson]  had  kept 
us  out  of  war;  now  we  went  in.  ... 

If  my  experience  in  wartime  goes  for 
anything,  the  surest  safeguard  against  hav- 
ing our  energies  sluiced  off  into  another 
world  war,  our  feelings  betrayed  in  its 
settlement,  is  to  find  new  channels  for 
both  our  energies  and  feelings  as  citizens 
of  a  country  that  is  peaceable  but  not 
passive,  that  has  no  territorial  ambitions, 
no  bent  for  conquest,  but  is  not  content  to 
squat  on  its  haunches  while  democracy 
is  wiped  off  the  map.  Such  a  dynamic 
course,  not  digging  in,  is  the  real  foil  to 
war  hysteria.  .  .  . 

We  have  ourselves  to  blame,  if  peace 
aims  only  become  mighty  when  they  be- 
come war  aims.  Why  not  try  putting  them 
to  work  to  prevent  war  and  aggression, 
defend  democracy,  while  the  chance  to  do 
so  peaceably  is  still  ours? 


er  quantity  and  better  quality  the  mass  en- 
lightenment on  which  self-government  de- 
pends. .  .  ." — Columbia  (S.  C.)  State. 

"American  teachers,  on  the  whole,  are  in- 
ferior, if  one  takes  the  word  of  William  Al- 
lan Neilson,  retired  president  of  Smith  Col- 
lege, who  discusses  our  normal  schools  in  a 
special  number  of  the  Survey  Graphic.  Doubt- 
less his  article  will  start  something  resem- 
bling the  agitation  of  a  large  and  populous 
hornet's  nest." — Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman. 

"The  conclusion  reached  by  a  number  of 
contributors  to  the  special  number  of  Survey 
Graphic  is  that  'it  is  everybody's  business  and 
the  Republic's  concern'  that  the  future  popu- 
lation of  our  cities  is  being  drawn  from  the 
educationally  underprivileged  sections  of  the 
country.  .  .  ." — Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Jewish 
Examiner. 

"A  new  number  of  Survey  Graphic  is  de- 
voted to  a  symposium  to  which  outstanding 
educators  contribute.  'What  are  the  Ameri- 
can answers?'  the  magazine  asks.  .  .  .  The 
dictators  have  devised  an  education  which 
warps  young  and  old  alike  to  their  goals. 
.  .  ." — Reno  (Nev.)  State  Journal. 

".  .  .  Most  recent  of  these  searchings  is  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  general  challenge  of 
democracy  to  education  which  makes  up  a 
whole  number  of  the  current  Survey  Graphic. 
.  .  .  Schools  are  everybody's  business  in 
America,  and  so  it  is  fitting  that  everybody 
gives  them  some  thought.  Certain  it  is,  as  the 
Survey  Graphic  points  out,  that  when  people 
who  have  had  the  best  education  we  can  de- 
vise fall  victims  of  crackpot  orators  .  .  .  and 
catchpenny  propaganda,  it  is  time  to  consider 
whether  education  has  really  done  its  job." 
—WILLIS  THORNTON,  in  his  syndicated  news- 
paper column. 

"The  October  Survey  Graphic  features  ex- 
cellent articles  on  school  problems,  the  school 
system,  what  America  can  do  about  it,  and 
how." — Youth  Leaders  Digest. 

THE    ABOVE    REPRESENT   THE    EARLIEST   COM- 

ment  received  in  the  clippings.  Editorial  re- 
marks on  specific  articles  have  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Sun,  Baltimore  Sun,  Madison 
(Wis.)  Capital  Times,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Gazette,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican,  Tu- 
pelo (Miss.)  Journal,  Preeport  (111.)  Jour- 
nal Standard,  Newport  News  (Va.)  Daily 
News  Press,  Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun-Democrat, 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch,  and  the  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times.  Even  as  we  go  to  press  addi- 
tional thick  packets  of  clippings  are  coming 
in  from  scores  of  other  newspapers.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  clippings,  there  has  been  received 
a  stack  of  letters  from  educators,  clergymen, 
editors,  school  board  members,  welfare  offi- 
cials, legislators,  philanthropists  and  civic 
leaders,  from  coast  to  coast,  who  considered 
"Schools"  a  real  force  in  the  practical  de- 
velopment of  America's  future. 

THUS    ENCOURAGED,     WE     EDITORS    ARE    NOT 

only  gratified  to  know  that  Survey  Graphic 
has  been  widely  read  and  quoted — we  are 
convinced  of  the  effectiveness  of  objective 
social  interpretation. 

Next  month— a  special  fall  book  section 
will  deal  with  the  outstanding  volumes  re- 
cently published  in  the  field  of  public  affairs. 


Courtesy    Buchholz    Gallery,    New    York 


MEMORIAL 


These  tragic  figures  of  a  bereaved  father  and 
mother  frame  the  entrance  of  a  soldiers'  cem- 
etery near  Dixmude  in  Belgium.  They  were 
made  by  the  German  artist,  Kaethe  Kollwitz,  as 
a  memorial  to  her  son  who  fell  there  in  the 
first  world  war.  Though  she  has  spent  her 
seventy-odd  years  in  Germany,  Kaethe  Kollwitz, 
great  human  being,  great  artist,  is  a  powerful, 
compassionate  voice  for  suffering  mankind  in 
every  land.  These  figures,  made  in  her  sixties, 
were  her  first  important  work  in  sculpture. 
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Vladeck 


by  JOHN  HERLING 


When,  in  1938,  the  New  York  City  Council  first  met  under  the 
new  charter,  there  were  marks  of  a  Cossack's  knout  on  the  face 
of  the  majority  leader  —  scars  of  the  Russian  Revolution  of 
1905.  Of  two  generations,  the  trails  of  Danish-born  Jacob  A. 
Riis  and  of  Polish-born  B.  Charney  Vladeck  both  converged  on 
New  York's  East  Side.  They  personified  in  turn  the  "old" 
immigration  and  then  the  "new"  —  which  links  us  to  those 
areas  of  Eastern  Europe  now  rent  again  by  war  and  conquest. 


GENERAL  STRIKES  WERE  CALLED  IN  ANGRY  PROTEST  ALL  OVER 
Russia  when,  in  January  1905,  workers  in  St.  Petersburg, 
led  by  Father  Gapon,  sought  to  petition  the  Czar  for 
redress  of  grievances  and  were  shot  down  in  front  of  the 
Winter  Palace.  Factory  after  factory  turned  out  its  work- 
ers, singing,  shouting.  At  one  steel  mill,  near  Minsk,  a 
young  revolutionist  who  came  to  be  called  Vladeck,  de- 
livered his  first  speech  to  native  Russian  workers.  They 
marched  out  of  the  mill  shouting,  "On  to  the  tanneries 
across  the  river."  The  crowds  swarmed  over  the  snow. 

Suddenly  there  rose  the  cry  of  "Cossacks!"  Tearing 
down  toward  them  came  horsemen,  swinging  their 
knouts.  Vladeck  felt  himself  go  down.  He  lay  there  un- 
conscious for  what  must  have  been  hours.  When  he  came 
to,  he  dragged  himself  slowly,  painfully  across  the  ice  to 
a  little  house  where  a  light  shone.  Within  was  an  old  man 
and  a  group  of  youngsters,  their  prayer  books  open.  A 
few  years  before  Vladeck  was  in  such  a  schoolroom.  So 
frightening  was  the  strike  leader's  face,  bloody  and  slashed 
to  ribbons,  that  the  old  man  fled  screaming.  Finally  a 
woman  overcame  her  terror  and  put  rough  bandages 
about  his  wounds.  Then  he  had  to  push  on.  His  presence 
meant  danger  to  them;  he  couldn't  involve  these  simple 
people  in  the  police  wrath  against  himself.  It  was  bad 
enough  for  them  to  be  Jews,  with  the  Cossacks  running 
wild  in  the  countryside — but  to  be  found  harboring  a 


leader  of  a  general  strike!  Vladeck  pressed  on,  feeling 
fainter  and  fainter.  Then  he  found  the  protection  of  what 
seemed  to  be  a  fence  and  collapsed.  Early  next  morning,  a 
searching  party  found  him  in  an  exhausted  sleep  in  a  pig- 
sty. They  had  followed  the  trail  of  his  blood  in  the  snow. 

Ever  after,  the  marks  of  the  Cossack's  knout  were  visi- 
ble on  Vladeck's  face,  although  by  1938,  when  he  first 
faced  the  Councilmanic  Chamber  in  New  York  City  as 
majority  leader,  the  wounds  had  healed  down  to  white 
lines. 

When,  less  than  a  year  later,  his  life  and  leadership  were 
cut  short,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
massed  in  the  streets  of  New  York's  lower  East  Side  on 
the  day  of  his  funeral.  That  same  day  in  Warsaw  and  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  a  dozen  cities  of  the  old  world  and  the 
new,  Yiddish  newspapers  dressed  their  pages  in  black. 
For  twenty  years  he  had  been  general  manager  of  the 
Jewish  Daily  Forward,  the  largest  foreign  language  paper 
in  the  United  States.  Its  auditorium  was  packed  with  well 
toward  a  thousand  men  and  women,  drawn  from  the  na- 
tion's civic  and  religious  life.  Grouped  together  were  the 
governor  of  New  York  and  a  United  States  Senator,  the 
mayor  of  New  York  and  members  of  the  City  Council, 
who  had  lost  their  coalition  leader.  Here  sat  a  son  of  Gro- 
ton  and  Harvard  staring  straight  ahead  and  there  a  gray- 
bearded  Jew  murmuring  the  traditional  prayer  for  the 
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dead.  Labor  and  socialist  leaders  who  had  fought  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  him  over  the  years  declared  proudly,  "He 
belonged  to  us."  A  housing  official  from  Atlanta  ex- 
claimed, "What  are  we  going  to  do  without  Vladeck?" 
"Who  is  now  going  to  worry  about  the  Jews  in  Eastern 
Europe?"  asked  a  girl,  herself  a  refugee.  In  Moscow,  some 
of  the  remaining  "old  Bolsheviks,"  and  in  Paris,  Social 
Democrats  they  had  exiled,  remembered  a  Vladeck  of 
another  day.  His  was  a  light  whose  spectrum  could  be 
seen  in  the  heavens  or  in  the  mud-puddles  of  the  city's 
streets. 

Once,  in  weighing  the  leadership  of  his  adopted  coun- 
try in  an  earlier  epoch  of  stress,  Vladeck  drew  comparisons 
which  throw  an  intimate  light  on  his  own  evolution  from 
a  revolutionist  in  pre-war  Russia  to  a  convinced  partici- 
pant in  the  democratic  process: 

One  admires  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  is  overwhelmed 
by  John  Brown,  enthused  by  Wendell  Phillips,  but  God  gave 
Americans  the  courage  to  follow  Lincoln — for  social  order  is 
deep-rooted  and  reenforced  by  a  million  props.  The  man  who 
attempts  to  break  it  down  by  sheer  force  of  will,  by  mere 
strength  of  dogma,  may  be  magnificent  and  inspiring;  he 
may  call  forth  our  deepest  admiration  and  awe,  but  he  will 
not  break  the  old  order.  .  .  .  One  must  know  how  to  go 
around  obstacles  .  .  .  how  to  start  digging  in  the  dark  with- 
out trumpets  and  flying  banners. 

This  was  his  own  way  of  life  and  work  in  behalf  of  the 
progressive  labor  movement  in  America  from  that 
Thanksgiving  Day  in  1908  when  he  landed  at  Ellis  Island. 
Barely  twenty-three,  he  had  already  won  a  reputation 
alike  as  orator,  organizer,  poet,  and  as  one  of  the  most 
effective  figures  in  a  brilliant  and  daring  group  known  as 
the  Jewish  Bund,  a  Russian-Polish  revolutionary  fellow- 
ship. From  his  eighteenth  year  on,  Vladeck's  life  had  been 
crowded  with  exploits  of  agitation,  imprisonment  and 
escape,  which  had  become  deeply  embedded  in  the  revo- 
lutionary legend.  Heralded  as  the  young  Lassalle,  he  was 
sought  after  by  the  thousands  of  Russian,  Polish  and  Aus- 
trian immigrants.  Years  later,  Vladeck  said:  "I'm  a  very 
lucky  man.  You  know,  in  the  very  first  year  of  my  com- 
ing here,  I  discovered  that  New  York  was  not  the  United 
States."  To  crowded  halls  not  only  on  the  East  Side  but 
in  Pittsburgh,  Chicago  and  on  the  West  Coast,  he  reported 
the  news  of  the  underground  movement  that  in  less  than 
a  decade  was  to  swell  and  to  topple  the  Czar. 

Even  more,  at  that  time  he  talked  on  literary  subjects 
such  as  Maeterlinck's  "Bluebird,"  and  dared  to  employ 
an  imagery  and  a  vocabulary  that  leaped  and  danced  to 
the  rhythm  of  his  listeners'  aspirations.  They  could  hear 
the  roll  of  the  Biblical  phrase,  catch  his  vision  of  a  new 
social  order,  laugh  when  he  brought  them  to  earth  with 
a  mujik's  slang,  applaud  the  precision  of  the  young  logi- 
cian trained  early  in  the  Talmud.  They  adored  him  from 
the  beginning,  and  they  gave  him  to  America. 

They  knew  out  of  what  he  had  come.  He  was  born  Ba- 
ruch  Charney  in  Dookorah,  a  little  village  in  the  province 
of  Minsk  in  Russian  Poland.  His  mother,  Broche,  was 
widowed  at  thirty-five,  and  upon  her  had  fallen  the  task 
of  supporting  a  brood  of  six  children,  one  girl  and  five 
boys.  She  ran  a  little  store,  selling  leather  goods  and  shoe- 
makers' accessories,  earning  enough  to  buy  bread  and 
soup  and  some  occasional  meat  for  the  young  ones.  Neigh- 
bors envied  her  her  sons  who  took  so  easily  to  the  Torah 
that  they  must  have  been  born  to  it.  Soon,  the  simple  in- 
struction in  a  small  village  was  not  enough  for  their  eager 
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minds.  Young  Baruch,  aged  ten,  and  an  older  brother, 
Samuel,  were  sent  off  to  Minsk.  There  they  could  attend 
Yeshiva  and  gain  the  advanced  instruction  in  the  Talmud 
and  the  commentators. 

Now,   upon   the  Jewish   community   in   Minsk,   as  in 
other  centers,  devolved  the  duty — its  performance  a  bless- 
ing— to  provision  young  students.  Hence  a  system  of  ro- 
tary feeding,  one  meal  at  one  family's,  another  at  the  next, 
and  so  on.  Thus  the  burden  and  the  blessing  were  equally 
distributed.  The  saying  went,  "Cursed  is  the  family  that 
hasn't  produced  at  least  one  scholar."  With  a  sigh  familie 
released  their  less  promising  sons  to  the  humdrum  bus 
ness  world.  In  this  way  were  fed  the  young  princes 
Israel  who  carried  on  the  age-old  tradition  of  learning 
Often  in  a  single  day,  young  Vladeck  and  his  brothe 
would  walk  to  three  widely  separate  parts  of  Minsk  to 
in  the  kitchens  of  the  families  allotted.  Not  all  gave  gra 
ciously;  sometimes,  in  the  grander  houses,  the  two  Cha 
ney  brothers  ate  with  the  servants.  At  night  they  had 
single  cot  in  a  little  rooming  house  and  took  turns  slee 
ing  on  the  floor. 

Small  wonder  that  in  looking  back  in  later  life  a  ruef 
smile  of  remembrance,  half  bitter,  half  proud,  plays  on  i 
face  of  a  Yeshiva  bochar  who  has  been  the  product  of  : 
system  of  teg  or  days.  The  passion  for  learning  flowe 
naturally  enough  within  the  grooves  of  orthodoxy.  Cu 
off  from  a  free  choice  of  professions  by  czarist  restrictior 
the  alternative  careers  for  young  Jews  were  the  rabbinati 
or  the  ghetto-made  occupations  of  shopkeeping  and 
dling.  The  cry  for  deliverance  had  begun  to  find  expressio 
in  a  Zionist  movement,  which  was  getting  under  way  wit 
great  enthusiasm.  Theodor  Herzl  had  become  the  Eur 
pean  leader  of  the  agitation  for  a  Palestinian  homeland 
Within  Russia  and  Poland,  the  long  suppressed  desire  fo 
emancipation  from  the  Czar's  yoke  found  many  young 
Jews  thrilling  to  this  new  call  to  the  East.  Here  at  least ' 
an  escape  from  a  hostile,  vengeful  world.  The  orthodox  ii 
a  thousand  villages  felt  that  at  last  the  age-old  prophecie 
of  a  messiah  were  about  to  be  fulfilled. 

At  the  same  time,  vague  disturbing  stories  of  anodi 
kind  of  hoped-for  deliverance  were  circulated  ;  wor 
passed  that  the  son  of  one  of  the  learned  Jews  of  Minsk 
had  been  arrested  and  sent  off  to  Siberia;  there  were  ru- 
mors of  secret  meetings  in  the  woods  on  the  edge  of  town. 
There,  it  was  said,  the  young  folks  studied  a  new  learning, 
sang  songs,  and  cursed  the  Czar.  And  soon,  students  began 
to  read  books  which  the  tall  Hebrew  folios  could  hide  from 
the  eyes  of  the  rabbi,  droning  the  traditional  interpretation 
of  the  ancient  law.  The  world  of  the  Torah  and  the  Tal- 
mud was  beginning  to  fade.  Young  Vladeck  began  to 
study  Russian  grammar. 

IN  MINSK,  AT  THIS  TIME,  LIVED  GREGORY  GERSHUNI,  THE 
head  of  the  city's  only  bacteriological  laboratory,  and  wide- 
ly known  in  intellectual  circles.  As  the  leader  of  the  So- 
cial Revolutionaries,  Gershuni  later  became  a  chief  or- 
ganizer of  the  terroristic  movement  against  czarism.* 
Primarily  a  schoolmaster,  Gershuni  expressed  the  logic 
of  the  recoil  against  tyranny  under  the  Romanoffs  by  the 
observation,  "You  begin  with  a  book  and  you  wind  up 
with  a  revolver."  He  conducted  classes  in  the  natural 

*In  1907,  escaping  from  a  Siberian  prison  in  a  barrel,  Gregory  Ger 
shuni  made  his  way  across  the  Pacific,  joining  Mme.  Breshkovsky  and 
Nicolas  Tchaylcovsky  ("Grandmother"  and  "Grandfather"  of  the  Revo 
lution  as  they  were  called)  in  New  York.  See  "GREGORY  GERSHUNI:  School 
master-Terrorist,"  an  interview  by  Paul  Kellogg  in  Chanties  and  Tlu 
Commons,  (now  The  Survey),  March  2,  1907. 
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sciences,  and  saw  to  it  that  Tal- 
mudic  students  were  admitted 
free  to  wider  educational  advan- 
tages. Said  Gershuni  to  young 
Baruch:  "I  could  teach  you  my- 
self if  you  wish  to  learn.  There  is 
no  future  in  studying  the  books 
of  a  dead  past." 

When  he  was  fifteen,  the 
young  student  made  his  decision. 
There  was  some  lamentation 
and  remonstrance  at  home;  but 
the  odds  were  too  heavily  on  the 
side  of  the  immediate  and  ex- 
panding vista.  Vladeck  began  to 
read  Pushkin,  Turgenev,  Dos- 
toievski,  Tolstoi.  From  these 
books  came  to  him  for  the  first 
time  a  clear  knowledge  of  uni- 
versal oppression  in  which  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews  was  a 
bloody  incident,  perhaps  the 
bloodiest.  But  could  there  be  a 
final  deliverance  of  the  Jews 
while  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
slave?  Of  what  use  to  be  merely 
learned,  when  science,  literature 
and  humanity  were  thwarted  by 
the  Czars,  their  secret  police, 
their  cruel  governors,  by  a  cor- 
rupt, decadent,  oppressive  ruling 
:lass?  From  abroad  came  an  oc- 
casional leaflet  on  transparent 
paper,  smuggled  in,  the  kind 
:hat  could  be  swallowed  if  the 
oolice  swooped  down. 

Baruch  Charney  was  not  yet 
)f  the  revolutionary  movement, 
)ut  this  glimpse  of  it  excited 
lim.  To  think  of  it  at  all  was  to 
hink  dangerously. 

When  he  was  sixteen,  he  be- 
:ame  an  assistant  librarian  for  a 
emi-private  collection  of  books 

.vhich  had  thus  far  remained  undisturbed  by  the  police, 
rlere  he  read  the  works  of  the  literary  critics  and  learned 
low  deft  and  devastating  the  oblique  attack  on  social  con- 
iitions  can  become.  Then  in  April  1903  came  the  news 
)f  the  bloody  Kishinev  pogroms  which  shocked  the  world 
md  brought  formal  protest  from  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. The  suffering  of  the  Jews  only  renewed  the 
letermination  of  their  sons  to  equip  themselves  to  remake 
he  world. 

WHEN  HE  WAS  SEVENTEEN  AND  ALREADY  STEEPED  IN  THE  NEW 
.earning,  Baruch  was  much  sought  after  as  an  instructor 
3y  small  groups.  During  the  winter  of  1903,  he  conducted 
a  class  of  trade  school  students  dealing  not  only  with  gen- 
eral literary  subjects  but  with  the  nature  of  the  class  strug- 
gle, the  economic  interpretation  of  history.  He  reveled  in 
he  chance  to  share  his  new  learning  in  this  way,  but  the 
opportunity  was  short-lived.  In  January  1904,  two  soldiers 
md  a  gendarme  made  off  with  him  to  the  prison  in  Minsk. 
Baruch  entered  me  prison  at  the  age  of  a  college  fresh- 
Tian,  and  into  the  eight  months  he  spent  there  were  tele- 
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scoped  his  higher  education  and  first  revolutionary  train- 
ing. Such  prisons  under  the  Czar  were  filled  with  political 
prisoners  as  well  as  criminals  and,  at  Minsk,  the  former 
were  more  numerous  than  murderers,  pickpockets,  and 
the  general  run  of  lawbreakers.  That  meant  that  the  revo- 
lutionary barometer  was  registering  storm  signals.  With 
the  political  block  jammed  to  the  full,  Vladeck,  the  latest 
arrival,  was  assigned  to  the  criminal  part  of  the  jail.  The 
presence  of  a  political  in  their  midst  pleased  the  ordinary 
convicts  mightily.  Since  he  was  a  man  of  books,  perhaps 
he  would  teach  them?  He  would.  He  began  with  classes 
in  arithmetic  and  geography.  He  held  forth  for  hours 
while  they  plied  him  with  questions  and  made  him  ex- 
plain his  answers.  He  had  to  make  his  words  simple,  his 
illustrations  vivid  and  out  of  their  own  experience.  It  was 
a  training  in  audience  relationship  that  intellectuals  among 
the  revolutionaries  could  envy.  From  this  early  compul- 
sion on  Baruch  Charney  to  make  himself  understood  de- 
veloped Charney  Vladeck's  gift  to  make  things  simple  for 
his  audiences  on  New  York's  East  Side  or  in  Brooklyn's 
Williamsburg,  or  to  make  things  so  clear  that  a  labor 


Vladeck's  birthplace  was  a  village  in  the  province  of  Minsk,  in  Russian  Poland 


union  or  a   City  Council  must  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

During  the  day,  communication  between  cells  was  per- 
mitted. Under  the  fantastic  prison  culture,  developed  un- 
der a  tyranny  where  prison,  the  firing  squad  or  exile  were 
the  answers  to  protest,  political  prisoners  were  treated  with 
special  consideration.  The  warden  and  the  keepers  had  to 
prefix  the  names  of  such  prisoners  with  "Mister."  When 
they  were  called  into  the  warden's  office,  they  expected 
an  invitation  to  be  seated.  These  were  privileges  that  had 
been  won  by  a  generation  of  political  prisoners,  and  any 
attempt  to  abrogate  them  was  sharply  resisted. 

A  cross-section  of  the  revolutionary  movement  was  in- 
carcerated in  the  political  cell  block  at  Minsk,  and  Char- 
ney  spent  many  hours  of  each  day  with  its  veterans.  Reg- 
ular courses  of  lectures  had  been  arranged.  What  is  the 
role  of  the  peasantry  in  the  struggle  ahead;  of  minority 
groups?  Karl  Marx  and  Bakunin,  Plekhanov's  position 
and  Lenin's  were  analyzed,  discussed,  argued.  Ordinarily 
a  Russian  revolutionist's  life  was  plain,  even  ascetic.  It  had 
not  that  Bohemian  self-indulgence  of  so  many  continental 
and  American  radicals  of  the  pre-war  period.  For  experi- 
enced revolutionaries,  a  prison  term  became  almost  wel- 
come, as  an  interlude  in  which  to  catch  up  on  their  read- 
ing and  on  the  news  from  other  parts  of  Russia. 

For  the  first  time,  Baruch  had  to  get  out  letters  to  his 
mother  in  ways  which  would  not  lead  her  to  suspect  his 
whereabouts.  He  read  voraciously,  and  came  across  Emer- 
son, in  German  translation.  From  him,  he  once  remarked, 
he  got  the  curious  impression  that  the  United  States  was 
a  great  village,  through  which  people  sauntered  sedately, 
discoursing  with  each  other  in  a  passionless  manner;  there 
seemed  an  aloofness  about  it  all.  Perhaps  it  was  the  poor 
translation.  At  any  rate,  he  got  an  inkling  from  his  first 
American  author  of  that  free  intercourse  that  later  was 
to  give  him  a  quickening  sense  of  identification  with 
America.  Occasionally  also  there  came  packages  of  food 
and  clothing  from  the  American  Revolutionary  Red 
Cross,  as  the  organization  was  called,  which  devoted  it- 
self to  provisioning  the  underground  workers  of  Russia. 

At  one  time  Vladeck  was  confined  to  a  solitary  cell, 
high  in  the  turret  of  the  prison.  A  heavy  double  door  shut 
him  in  but  through  the  window  he  commanded  a  view 
of  the  city  and  the  town  square.  When  the  air  got  too 


close,  he  broke  a  pane  of  glass.  Fresh  air 
came  rushing  in  and  filled  Vladeck  with 
a  sense  of  spring  and  revolutionary 
upsurge.  It  would  be  weeks  before  the 
glass  was  replaced.  He  remembered  this 
window  privilege  with  a  great  flood  of 
feeling  when,  on  a  visit  to  Russia  in  1936, 
he  went  back  to  that  Minsk  prison  as  his 
revolutionary  alma  mater.  He  found  to 
his  shock  that  the  old  window  had  beer 
walled  up.  Only  a  slit,  a  few  inches  wide 
near  the  ceiling  was  now  the  outlet  to 
i  he  world  for  whoever  was  held  there. 

IN     DUE     COURSE,     HIS     FELLOW     POLITICAL 

elected  Baruch  Charney  to  their  standing 
committee  which  took  up  grievances,  ne 
gotiated  with  the  prison  officials  for  be 
ter  conditions,  distributed  the  common 
food  supply  and  visited  transients  lodged 
temporarily  in  Minsk.  These  were  politi- 
cal prisoners  whose  destination  was  Siberia. 
Outside  the  walls,  that  year  (1904)  the  Russo-Japane 
war  was  dragging  on.  Within  them,  zealous  student 
by  day  and  fitful  sleepers  at  night  impatiently  awaite 
news  of  the  underground  activity.  Could  the  war  be  con 
verted  into  a  revolutionary  opportunity?  Suddenly  car 
news  of  the  assassination  of  Von  Plehve,  hated  perpetrate 
of  the  Kishinev  pogrom.  His  death  was  hailed  even  by 
those  who  did  not  hold  with  terrorism  as  a  political  met 
od.  The  young  committeeman  from  Dookorah  was  give 
the  task  of  organizing  a  prison  celebration — "My  first  jc 
as  an  executive,"  he  often  said. 

Shortly  after  nightfall,  at  an  appointed  hour,  all  political 
prisoners  tied  their  mattresses  against  the  bars  of  the  cells 
that  faced  out  over  the  city.  Young  Baruch  Charney  struck 
a  match,  applied  it  to  his  mattress,  and  in  a  clear  loud 
voice   began    to   sing   the   Marseillaise.   Then    he   spat 
mouthful  of  kerosene  on  the  flame,  and  it  began  to  rac 
from  mattress  to  mattress.  Each  cell  took  up  the  Mar 
seillaise  as  the  flames  caught  on,  until  the  third  floor 
the  prison  was  girdled  with  fire.  The  singing  grew  loude 
and  the  square  be- 
low thronged  with 
people.     The    au- 
thorities could  only 
watch  the  demon- 
stration   in    help- 
less rage  until  the 
last  straw  mattress 
curled  to  ash. 

Vladeck's  lead- 
ership in  this  au- 
dacious demon- 
stration —  indeed, 
his  conception  of 
it — was  an  expres- 
sion of  a  funda- 
mental quality  in 
him  which  took 
various  forms,  fit- 
ting the  time  and 
the  circumstance. 
Nothing  puts  this  A(  tevttMm  vudeck  taught  trade  Khool 
quality  more  clear-  students  literature  and  economics 
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ly  than  the  Yiddish  word,  "chutspo";  in  Vladeck,  chuts- 
po  was  tempered  with  charm.  Georg  Brandes,  the  great 
Danish  critic,  called  it  a  "racial  characteristic"  in  applying 
it  to  Ferdinand  Lassalle.  Chutspo,  he  said: 

.  .  .  connotes  presence  of  mind,  impudence,  temerity,  resolu- 
tion and  effrontery.  This  chutspo  sometimes  appears  in  the 
average  members  of  the  race  in  such  repelling  forms  as  push- 
fulness,  an  unjustifiable  desire  to  appear  in  the  forefront. 
Sometimes  it  takes  the  more  attractive  intellectual  form  of 
resolution  and  determination. 


*•*«—) 


According  to  Brandes, 
chutspo,  the  divine 
chutspo,  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  An- 
glo-Saxon or  American 
spirit  of  enterprise, 
with  its  predilection 
for  incessant  produc- 
tion and  arrangement. 
It  appeared  in  Lassalle, 
said  Brandes ,  as  "an 
impulse  to  action 
which  sought  opposi- 
tion." In  Vladeck,  it 
was  an  impulse  to  ac- 
tion m  spite  of  opposi- 
tion. 

The  episode  of  the 
burning  mattresses 
threw  the  prison  offi- 
cials into  a  tantrum. 
Not  knowing  whom 
to  blame,  they  clapped 
one  of  the  political 
prisoners  into  a  dun- 
geon cell  on  bread  and 
water  rations.  More- 
over, in  dealing  with 
him,  they  used  coarse 
language,  failed  to  ad- 
dress him  with  the  customary  "Mister,"  and  deliberately 
kept  him  standing  during  his  hearing.  This  treatment 
threatened  the  whole  code  governing  political  prisoners 
which  had  been  so  painstakingly  built  up  over  the  years 
as  their  only  protection  against  official  tuthlessness.  They 
went  on  a  hunger  strike,  one  without  concessions.  With- 
out water,  cigarettes,  or  the  use  of  stimulants,  it  was  a  dry 
brutal  hunger.  And  it  won.  Near  the  end  of  the  fourth 
day,  their  comrade  was  released  from  jail,  and  the  full 
rights  of  political  prisoners  restored.  Vladeck  once  ex- 
plained: "It  seemed  simple  to  us  then;  our  revolutionary 
honor  was  at  stake,  and  life  without  it  could  not  be  worth 
living." 

On  another  occasion,  a  group  of  prisoners  was  haled 
before  the  new  governor  of  the  province  who  addressed 
himself  to  Vladeck,  expressing  regret  that  one  so  young 
should  lead  a  mutiny.  "We  are  not  criminals  but  revolu- 
tionists," Vladeck  replied,  and  took  the  occasion  to  explain 
to  the  governor  and  assembled  officials  the  cause,  rise,  and 
significance  of  the  movement.  Vladeck's  chutspo  was  not 
to  be  extinguished  by  the  icy  stare  of  an  official  monocle. 

Released  from  prison  in  September  1904,  Vladeck  was 
assigned  to  work  with  the  needle  trade  circuit  of  the 


A  newspaper  announcement  of  Vladeck's  first  talk  in  New 
York  in  1908.  "The  young  Lassalle"  addressed  a  local 
branch  of  the  Russian-Polish  underground  movement  in 
which  he  had  been  active  before  coming  to  this  country. 
On  this  same  occasion  Meyer  London  also  made  a  speech 


ings  which  met  in  the  woods,  with  outposts  set  to  spread 
warning  of  the  approach  of  the  police.  Official  nervous- 
ness was  increasing.  The  Japs  had  trounced  the  czarist 
armies  and  the  revolutionary  tide  was  running  high. 

Three  months  later  came  the  massacre  of  the  demon- 
strators under  Father  Gapon  and  Vladeck's  escape  from 
death  at  the  hands  of  Cossacks,  as  leader  of  the  general 
strike  at  Minsk. 

Thenceforward,  he  traveled  with  a  bodyguard.  Often 
he  went  disguised.  He  changed  his  name  from  town  to 
town.  Sometimes  he  met  groups  in  cemeteries,  miles 

from  town,  in  the  dead 
...,-.."' ,s._ j,,BS  of    winter.    Outwitting 

• — ..... -•••  -  --  '  the     police     became    a 

sport  and  a  necessity. 
Nor  did  he  function 
only  as  a  speaker.  Dis- 
tribution of  literature 
and  of  guns  went  hand 
in  hand.  He  found  the 
best  protection  was  put- 
ting up  at  first  class  ho- 
tels. A  respectable  ad- 
dress was  an  excellent 
foil  against  inquiring 
policemen.  When  ques- 
tioned, he  always  took 
the  aggressive,  so  that 
officials  generally  re- 
leased him  rather  than 
face  the  displeasure  of 
their  superiors  if  this 
young  man  should  in 
truth  turn  out  to  be  a 
traveling  journalist.  His 
was  never  the  look  of 
a  hunted  man.  Through- 
out his  travels  he 
touched  the  lives  of 
many  men,  then  begin- 
ners in  the  revolution- 
ary movement  who  were  later  to  play  a  part  in  the  up- 
heavals of  1917  and  after. 

At  Vilna,  then  the  center  of  the  oldest  and  best  or- 
ganized revolutionary  group,  he  wrote  leaflets,  organized 
their  distribution,  advised  local  leaders.  It  was  there  that 
he  led  the  first  strike  for  an  eight-hour  day  ever  called  in 
Russia.  He  edited  the  first  underground  trade  publication, 
The  Bristle  Worker.  He  was  not  yet  twenty  years  old 
when  he  was  again  arrested  and  thrown  into  the  Lukishki 
prison.  Here  the  prisoners  communicated  with  each  other 
by  a  system  of  wall-tapping,  at  which  they  all  became 
adept.  His  old  experience  as  a  librarian  in  Minsk  won  him 
a  similar  job  here,  where  he  was  charged  with  the  care  of 
the  books  which  the  politicals  brought  with  them  and 
pooled  for  common  use.  At  Lukishki,  he  came  across  his 
first  pamphlet  on  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  start  of  an  admi- 
ration bordering  on  worship  which  lit  the  way  for  his 
understanding  of  American  institutions. 

His  second  prison  term  ended  on  October  17,  1905, 
when  a  general  amnesty  for  all  political  prisoners  was 
wrung  from  the  Czar  by  popular  pressure,  a  constitution 
was  set  up,  and  all  Russia  thrilled  with  expectation.  As 
the  political  prisoners  marched  out  of  the  jail  at  Lukishki 


Minsk  Revolutionary  Committee.  He  addressed  gather-        they  sang  a  revolutionary  march.  (Continued  on  page  700) 
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Refugees  and  Peasant 


Two  Paintings  by  Tamara  de  Lempicka 


These  paintings,  which  appeared  in  a  large  exhibition  of  the  work 
of  Tamara  de  Lempicka  earlier  in  the  year,  have  a  peculiar  poign- 
ancy at  this  time.  They  represent  two  of  the  groups  of  peoples  in 
the  artist's  native  Poland.  The  somber  study  of  the  refugee  mother 
and  son  is  full  of  pathos;  the  brilliant  painting  of  the  peasant 
girl  is  tenderly  done.  Miss  de  Lempicka  now  makes  her  home  in 
Paris  and  is  a  portrait  painter  of  distinction.  In  this  country  her 
work  is  best  known  through  the  Carnegie  International  exhibitions 


More  Minorities -More  Pawns 


• 


by  OSCAR  I.  JANOWSKY 

In  a  tragic  sequel  to  "Minorities:  Pawns  of  Power"  [published  in  our 
"Calling  America"  number  last  February]  Professor  Janowsky  draws 
upon  his  firsthand  studies  in  Eastern  Europe  to  picture  what  today's 
conquest  means  to  the  people  concerned. 


T   WOULD   BE   CRUEL  TO   SPEAK   OF   A   VICTIM  S   RECKLESSNESS 

vhile  his  wounds  are  still  bleeding  and  he  is  gasping 
way  his  last  breath.  If  I  were  convinced  that  Poland's 
ismemberment  was  final  and  irreparable,  I  would  leave 
ic  gloating  to  others.  But  I  believe  firmly  that  the  un- 
appy  people  will  live  again;  that  those  who  now  devour 
ving  members  of  the  prostrate  body  of  Poland  will  be 
ompelled  to  disgorge.  It  is  with  an  eye  to  the  resurrec- 
on  of  Poland  that  I  wish  to  analyze  the  errors  of  the  past 
-as  they  affect  minorities — and  to  appraise  the  elements 
f  stability  and  instability  in  the  shifting  present. 
The  patriotic  abandon  with  which  the  people  of  Po- 
ind  hurried  to  the  defense  of  their  country,  and  the  heroic 
.and  at  Warsaw,  must  arouse  the  admiration  of  every 
ur-minded  observer.  But  the  semi-authoritarian  regime 
jllapsed  like  a  house  of  cards.  The  ruling  oligarchy  fled 
igloriously  while  the  armies  were  still  fighting  and  left 
ic  despairing  masses  leaderless  and  hopeless.  Why  did 
11  resistance  collapse  so  quickly? 
One  answer  is  that  the  ruling  coterie  had  weakened 
ic  moral  fiber  of  the  people  and  sapped  its  strength.  To 
ic  very  last,  the  liberal  forces,  the  peasants,  the  organized 
•orkingmen  and  the  minorities  were  excluded  from  the 
Dvernment.  The  Polish  aristocracy  and  upper  middle 
ass  selfishly  exploited  the  government  for  their  own  ends, 
ad  when  the  supreme  test  came,  they  lacked  even  the 
>urage  of  heroic  despair  and  could  neither  inspire  the 
lasses  to  wage  a  long  and  losing  battle  for  existence,  nor 
ould  they  bequeath  to  them  a  great  symbol  of  defiance, 
ach  as  Kosciusko  had  supplied. 

Poland  never  was  and  could  not  be  a  unitary  national 
ate  like  France.  It  was  a  nationalities  state,  that  is,  a 
ountry  shared  by  several  national-cultural  groups — by 
oles,  Ukrainians,  Jews,  White  Russians,  Germans,  Lithu- 
aians,  and  others.  Far-seeing  statesmen  would  have 
icognized  diat  the  attempt  to  hammer  diverse  national- 
iltural  elements  into  a  single  mold  would  prove  disas- 
tous;  that  in  a  land  in  which  ten  million  of  a  total  of 
tirty-two  million  people  (estimates  for  1931)  consisted 
<  non-Polish  minorities,  the  ideal  of  national-cultural  uni- 
Irmity  was  a  dangerous  illusion.  If  Polish  leaders  could 
Dt  view  cultural  heterogeneity  as  a  blessing,  they  might 
;  least  have  been  realistic  enough  to  accept  it  as  a  hard 
let.  Then  it  would  have  been  possible  to  build  a  multi- 
ational  state,  that  is,  a  state  in  which  citizens  differ  in 
;nguage  and  cultural  traditions  much  as  we  differ  in 
tligion.  Thus  the  confidence  and  cooperation  of  the 
linorities  might  have  been  won,  and  the  Polish  majority 
light  have  rallied  the  entire  population  of  the  country  to 
te  common  task  of  building  a  tolerant  and  prosperous 
bmeland  for  all. 
The  Polish  ruling  elements  lacked  the  vision  to  grasp 


die  opportunity  which  was  theirs.  Obsessed  with  a  strident 
and  intolerant  nationalism,  they  were  unable  to  see  that 
the  minorities  inhabiting  the  country,  no  less  than  the 
majority,  could  in  justice  claim  die  right  to  national- 
cultural  self-determination  and  self-expression.  Nor  were 
they  wise  enough  to  learn  die  lesson  of  their  own  history. 
The  Poles  had  suffered  grievously  at  the  hands  of  two  of 
the  worst  offenders  against  minorities,  "Holy"  Russia  and 
chauvinistic  Prussia.  Yet,  die  arrogance  and  violence  to 
which  diey  had  been  subjected  had  neidier  destroyed 
them  nor  broken  dieir  spirit.  Force  and  intolerance  had 
resulted  only  in  strengdiening  die  determination  of  the 
Poles  to  resist.  Would  not  the  minorities  of  die  new  Po- 
land react  in  exacdy  die  same  manner?  The  new  Polish 
masters  did  not  pause  to  consider  diis  question;  but 
drove  headlong  toward  die  very  ideal  of  their  former 
oppressors,  namely,  national  uniformity.  They  determined 
to  build  a  "Polish"  national  state,  widi  die  Polish  lan- 
guage, Polish  national  aspirations  and  Polish  culture  as 
the  superior  and  dominant  norms  which  all  elements  in 
the  population  must  in  time  accept  as  their  own  or  emi- 
grate. When  the  minorides  objected  to  this  policy  and  in- 
sisted that  they  were  not  interlopers,  that  their  ancestors 
had  inhabited  die  land  for  centuries,  Poland's  rulers  em- 
barked upon  cruel  and  fruitless  efforts  to  denationalize 
the  White  Russians,  to  cow  die  Ukrainians  into  an  in- 
ferior position,  to  terrorize  the  Germans  and  Lithuanians, 
to  harry  die  Jews  out  of  the  land. 

WHEN  I  VISITED  POLAND  THREE  YEARS  AGO,  I  HAD  OCCASION 
to  discuss  this  matter  bodi  with  spokesmen  of  die  various 
minorides  and  with  representative  leaders  of  die  Polish 
majority.  Many  of  die  specific  charges  and  countercharges 
had  to  be  discounted,  for  neither  side  possessed  a  monop- 
oly of  validity.  But  diere  could  be  no  doubt  diat  die 
dominant  elements  among  die  Poles  were  determined  to 
maintain  for  their  own  people  die  position  of  a  Herren- 
folf^,  a  "master"  people  whose  duty  it  was  to  civilize  and 
assimilate  kindred  groups  and  to  eliminate  "alien"  ele- 
ments. The  guarantees  for  die  protection  of  minorities 
which  die  Paris  Peace  Conference  had  forced  upon  the 
new  Poland  were  deplored  as  a  violation  of  die  country's 
sovereignty  and  as  an  unwarranted  interference  with  die 
internal  affairs  of  a  proud  people. 

To  be  sure,  there  were  minorities  in  Poland,  but  die 
spokesman  for  die  majority  preferred  not  to  talk  about 
them.  They  were  eager  to  enlighten  a  visiting  foreigner 
about  die  phenomenal  growdi  of  Gdynia,  about  Beck's 
"brilliant"  foreign  policy,  about  die  virility,  die  youthful 
exuberance  and  die  high  birthrate  of  die  new  Poland. 
The  Poles  are  charming  hosts,  and  I  listened  gladly  and 
observed  widi  genuine  admiration  the  remarkable  achieve- 
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Kosciusko,  of  the  Battle  of  Yorktown,  was  the  great  champion  of   Poland's  independence  in  the  1790s.    His  monument  at  Cracow 


ments  at  Gdynia.  But  as  politely  as  I  could,  I  persisted  in 
my  quest  for  information  on  minorities.  I  was  assured  that 
the  Poles  were  a  generous  people  and  that  the  minorities 
had  no  real  cause  for  complaint;  that  religious  freedom 
prevailed;  that  there  were  thousands  of  schools  in  which 
the  languages  of  the  minorities  were  taught,  and  hundreds 
in  which  the  language  of  instruction  was  that  of  the 
minority. 

These  were  facts  which  I  accepted  in  good  faith,  but 
these  facts  told  only  part  of  the  story.  They  did  not  reach 
the  heart  of  the  problem. 

"What  are  your  views  respecting  the  ultimate  solution 
of  the  minority  problem?"  I  asked  the  leading  Poles  whom 
it  was  my  privilege  to  meet.  "Are  you  satisfied  that  th« 
minorities  should  continue  to  develop  their  cultural  indi- 
viduality and  that  Poland  remain  what  it  is:  heterogeneous 
in  population  and  multiform  in  culture?  Or  do  you  pro- 
pose to  assimilate,  to  Polonize  the  minorities  ? " 

These  questions  evoked  responses  which  made  it  obvi- 
ous that  the  Poles  viewed  the  minorities  as  a  temporary 
annoyance.  They  declared  confidently  that  the  White  Rus- 
sians and  many  Ukrainians  had  not  as  yet  reached  the 
stage  of  national  consciousness.  In  other  words,  they  sim- 
ply constituted  so  much  soft  clay  which  might  be  remod- 
elled in  the  image  of  the  Poles.  The  Lithuanians  were 
regarded  as  too  few  in  number  (less  than  100,000  in  1931) 
to  require  special  attention.  The  Germans,  it  was  pointed 
out,  were  not  really  an  indigenous,  native  population. 
They  had  immigrated  into  Poland  in  previous  centuries 
and  were  returning  to  Germany,  their  true  homeland,  in 
large  numbers.  Close  to  a  million  Germans  had  left  Po- 
land since  1918,  and  it  required  no  particular  insight  to 
realize  what  the  Poles  expected  of  the  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  Germans  remaining  in  the  country.  As  for 
the  three  million  Jews,  a  handy  formula  had  been  evolved 
to  dispose  of  them.  They  were  simply  "surplus  popula- 


tion," a  cheap  and  plentiful  commodity  which  Poland  held 
in  store  for  dumping. 

Professor  Stronski,  a  leader  of  the  reactionary  National 
Democrats,  did  not  like  the  idea  of  forcible  assimilation 
but  he  reminded  me  that  the  Germans  had  been  colonizer 
in  Poland.  Some  might  remain  as  loyal  citizens.  The  res 
would  obviously  have  to  go.  And  the  Jews,  in  his  view 
possibly  because  he  is  himself  of  Jewish  ancestry,  were  t<x' 
many  to  be  assimilated.  Professor  Stronski  favored  "urg 
ing"  the  Jews  to  move  faster  to  more  congenial  clime- 
Mr.  Okulicz,  the  handsome,  urbane  and  diplomatic  edi 
tor  of  the  Kurier  Wilenst(y  (Vilna),  found  it  difficult  t< 
speak  unequivocally  on  the  question  of  minorities;  he  wa 
far  better  informed  and  more  outspoken  on  foreign  r< 
lations.  The  broad  and  ignorant  masses  who,  in  his  view 
did    not   know   what    nationality    they   belonged    to,  h 
would  absorb  or  Polonize.  Germans,  Ukrainian  nationa 
ists  and  Jews  were  not  to  be  denationalized,  but  he  warne 
that  the  government  and  the  culture  of  the  country  mu 
rest  on  the  Polish  people.  Professor  Dyboski  of  Craco1 
spoke  intelligently  and  entertainingly,  but  mostly  aboi 
himself.  His  book  on  Poland  reveals  knowledge  of  tf 
status  of  minorities  in  his  country.  But  the  basic  problei 
of  cultural  pluralism  versus  Polonization  did  not  intere 
him.  He  preferred  to  make  some  far-fetched  comparison 
between  the  minority  problems  in  Poland  and  the  Neg 
problem  in  the  United  States. 

These  opinions,  representative  of  the  dominant  elemen 
in  the  Polish  majority,  were  shared  by  the  governme 
authorities,  though  not  as  brashly  expressed.  The  amiab 
Count  Lubiensky,  Colonel  Beck's  Chef  de  Cabinet  at  tl 
Foreign  Office,  spoke  casually  of  assimilation  when  reft 
ring  to  the  solution  of  minority  problems,  and  the  Poli 
Ambassador  to  London,  a  persuasive  and  well-inform1 
man  with  a  dash  of  the  scholar  about  him,  stated  that  t 
German  minority  was  disappearing  through  emigratic 
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id  that  poverty  would  compel  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
:ws  to  emigrate.  The  government,  he  thought,  did  not 
m  to  assimilate  genuine  Ukrainians,  and  he  vaguely 
oped  for  some  modus  vivendi.  But  the  White  Russians, 
ic  least  developed  culturally  among  the  minorities,  could 

tnd  should  be  assimilated,  so  long  as  no  serious  opposi- 
pn  was  encountered. 

Two  views  of  the  Polish  minority  problems  deserve  spe- 
al  consideration.  One  view  was  expressed  by  Professor 
landelsman  of  Warsaw,  who  considered  himself  a  friend 
F  the  one  "genuine"  minority,  the  Ukrainians.  A  White 
jUssian  minority,  he  thought,  existed  only  in  propaganda. 
;he  Germans  would  disappear,  partly  by  assimilation  and 
prtly  by  emigration,  and  apparently  the  same  fate  awaited 
e  Jews,  for  only  the  "higher  classes"  would  be  assimila- 
d.  Most  unique,  however,  was  his  opinion  that  assimila- 
>n  in  Eastern  Europe  ultimately  required  religious  con- 
rsion. 

The  most  uncharitable  view  of  minorities  I  heard  ex- 
essed  in  Poland  was  by  an  American,  Paul  Super,  the 
rector  of  the  Polish  Y.M.C.A.  This  gentleman  appar- 
tly  preferred  the  genteel  bigotry  of  the  Polish  aristocrat 
American  tolerance  and  equality  of  opportunity.  He 

!  oke  of  race  and  blood  like  a  seasoned  Nazi  and  dubbed 

le  White  Russians  "primitive  wards  of  the  state"  whose 
etensions  to  cultural  freedom  could  not  even  be  consid- 
ed.  He  favored  complete  Polonization  except  for  the 
ws,  and  was  so  impatient  with  Ukrainian  intransigence 

tat  he  approved  of  the  brutal  "pacification"  of  Eastern 

(alicia  in  1930. 


'HE  POLONIZING  TENDENCIES  HERE  DESCRIBED  DID  NOT 

ipresent  the  views  of  every  thinking  Pole.  There 
iere  numerous  liberals,  democrats,  socialists  and 
pasant  and  labor  leaders  who  favored  understand- 
ig  and  cooperation  with  the  minorities.  But  much 
;  the  minorities  appreciated  expressions  of  good 
nil,  they  had  to  reckon  with  the  words  and  deeds 
(  the  ruling  authorities  who  were  committed  to  a 
plicy  of  repressive  assimilation.  The  minorities 
bmplained  bitterly  of  the  settlement  of  Polish 
clonists  in  their  midst,  upon  land  which  should 
live  been  distributed  among  the  land-hungry  local 
pasantry.  They  claimed  that  administrative  posi- 
bns  and  army  careers  were  virtually  closed  to 
tem.  They  cited  figures  to  shew  that  many  hun- 
ceds  of  minority  schools  had  been  closed  to  make 
^ay  for  bi-lingual  schools  which  served  as  agencies 
<  denationalization.  Germans  complained  of  ter- 
trism  especially  at  elections;  Ukrainians  remem- 
bed  in  harrowing  detail  the  "pacification"  of 
)30;  Jews  told  despairingly  of  ghetto-benches  in 
ducational  institutions,  of  an  economic  boycott 
'hich  the  government  condoned  if  it  did  not  actu- 
;ly  encourage,  and  of  inadequate  protection  in  the 
Ice  of  pogroms;  and  the  White  Russians  related 
ories  of  police  raids,  of  compulsion  to  vote  the 
;>vernment  ticket  at  elections,  of  suppression  of 
:wspapers,  of  inadequate  facilities  for  education. 
In  all  fairness  to  the  Poles,  it  should  be  added 
»at  some  elements  among  the  minorities  were  not 
atirely  loyal.  There  were  many  Germans  and 
»me  Lithuanians  who  harbored  irredentist  ambi- 
ons.  Among  the  Ukrainians,  too,  a  terroristic 
tnd  was  active.  And  the  German  government, 
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even  before  Hitler,  made  use  of  minority  conflicts  to  keep 
alive  the  hope  for  a  revision  of  the  German-Polish  boun- 
dary. But  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  Polish  govern- 
ment had  made  an  honest  effort  to  win  the  confidence  of 
the  minorities,  the  troublemakers  would  have  remained 
without  a  following  or  influence.  It  was  the  shortsighted 
policy  of  the  Poles  which  drove  the  masses  into  the  arms 
of  the  agitators.  Even  in  the  face  of  Polish  repression,  large 
numbers  among  the  minorities  remained  hopeful  and 
loyal.  I  heard  Germans  in  Katowice  express  the  desire  that 
the  Poles  make  it  possible  for  them  to  restore  their  own 
tranquillity. 

I  spoke  to  most  of  the  important  Ukrainian  lead- 
ers and  felt  that  they  honestly  hoped  that  the  compro- 
mise of  1935  would  lead  to  genuine  understanding.  And  in 
the  face  of  boycotts  and  pogroms,  the  Jews  remained  loyal. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  words  of  Dr.  Thon  of  Cracow, 
who  spoke  with  patriotic  fervor  of  Poland,  of  its  people, 
its  language  and  literature.  He  was  grieved  by  the  poverty 
of  the  Polish  peasant  and  workingman  no  less  than  by 
that  of  the  Jew. 

The  policy  of  narrow  and  intolerant  nationals  to  which 
the  Polish  ruling  classes  adhered,  contributed  materially  to 
bring  about  the  calamity  which  has  now  befallen  them 
and  their  people.  Many  of  the  bitter  conflicts  with  the 
minorities  might  have  been  avoided,  and  the  time  and 
energy  devoted  to  economic  progress,  to  projects  of  social 
welfare,  and  to  the  strengthening  of  the  security  and  de- 
fense of  the  country. 


P.P.C.  photo 
Peasant*  praying  before  the  cathedral  in  Czeitochowa,  holy  city 
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The  three  partitions  of  Poland  in  the   18th  century  called  forth 
print  of  the  time,  cynically  entitled   "Slicing  the  Cake" 

THE  BLUNDERS  OF  THE  PAST  CANNOT  BE  RETRIEVED.  WHAT  OF 

the  present  and  the  immediate  future?  Have  Hitler  and 
Stalin  shown  the  way  toward  the  solution  of  the  minori- 
ties problem?  Will  tranquillity  and  cooperation  result 
from  imperialist  aggression,  from  violence,  from  the  cyni- 
cal disregard  of  the  desires  of  the  people  affected,  from 
arbitrary  shuffling  of  boundaries?  We  shall  analyze  the 
prospects  before  the  people  of  dismembered  Poland,  not 
only  because  more  than  thirty-two  million  human  beings 
are  involved  but  also  because  a  similar  fate  hangs  over  the 
population  of  Rumania,  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  perhaps 
of  every  people  which  is  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
encroachments  of  powerful  and  reckless  neighbors. 

The  new  boundary  between  Soviet  Russia  and  Nazi 
Germany  runs  mainly  along  the  Bug  and  San  rivers.  To 
the  east  and  south  of  the  line,  lie  eight  of  the  former  six- 
teen counties  of  Poland,  which  have  been  annexed  by 
Soviet  Russia.  The  remaining  eight  counties  and  the  city 
of  Warsaw  are  the  spoils  of  the  Third  Reich.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  precise  population  figures  at  this  early  date, 
but,  taking  the  census  returns  of  1931  as  the  base,  it  may 
be  estimated  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  that  the  Ger- 
mans have  seized  more  than  eighteen  or  nineteen  million 
people  and  the  Russians  about  thirteen  million.  In  the 
region  annexed  by  Germany  only  about  652,000  are  Ger- 
mans, if  we  are  to  accept  the  Polish  census  figures  as  rea- 
sonably accurate.  The  remaining  eighteen  millions,  con- 
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sisting  of  Poles,  Jews,  Ukrainians  and  other 
German  groups,  will  swell  the  mounting  numb 
of  minorities  which  the  Third  Reich  knows  so  we 
how  to  misuse. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  treatment  which  await 
the  new  wards  of  the  Third  Reich.  We  are  familia 
with  the  methods  employed  by  the  Nazis  agair 
minorities  of  opinion  and  against  religious  an 
ethnic  minorities.  Concentration  camps,  boycoti 
even  pogroms  and  downright  murder  will  becon 
the  order  of  the  day  for  additional  millions  of  mer 
women  and  children.  Many  will  seek  to  flee  aero 
the  barricaded  frontiers,  but  the  largest  numb 
will  have  to  remain  and  some  of  them,  notably  th 
Poles,  will  offer  resistance — active  resistance  whe 
possible,  passive  where  the  heel  of  the  oppress 
is  most  crushing.  The  natural  yearning  of 
Poles  for  the  restoration  of  their  fatherland  mi 
inevitably  lead  to  more  brutal  repression  on 
part  of  the  Nazi  masters,  and  repression  can  resu 
only  in  ever  deeper  hatred  and  strife. 

What  about  Stalin,  Hitler's  strange  partner  in 
the  latest  efforts  to  achieve  "appeasement"  and  a 
"lasting"  settlement?  A  startled  world  was  in- 
formed that  Stalin  had  intervened  only  to  save  the 
oppressed  Ukrainian  and  White  Russian  minori- 
ties. Moscow  harbored  no  selfish  imperialist  de- 
signs. It  simply  shouldered,  heroically,  and  in  a 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  the  "Red  Man's  Burden"  (the 
moral  equivalent  of  the  White  Man's  Burden)  and 
was  ready  (with  apologies  to  Kipling) 

to  send  forth  the  best  of  its  breed 
to  serve  the  captives'  need. 

It  is  the  established  practice  of  bearers  of  civilizing 
burdens  not  to  consult  those  who  incite  in  them  the 
spirit  of  generosity.  After  all  they  are  only  the  , 
objects  of  benevolence: 

new  caught,  sullen  peoples, 
half-devil  and  half-child. 

(Continued  on  page  704) 
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4s  Europe  Went  to  War 


by  VERA  MICHELES  DEAN 

In  neutral  Norway,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  the  research  director  of 
the  Foreign  Policy  Association  interviewed  government  leaders,  journalists, 
plain  citizens  —  on  the  eve  of  the  war.  Her  intimate  glimpse  of  the  mind 
of  Europe  goes  beneath  the  headlines  and  beyond  the  battlefronts  —  and 
reveals  some  of  the  profound  changes  which  the  crisis  is  bringing  into  the 
lives  of  the  people,  under  whatever  flag  or  government  they  find  themselves. 


HE  SKY  IS  CROWDED  WITH   STARS  AS   OUR  SHIP  SAILS  ALONG 

he  coast  of  the  United  States  this  clear  September  night 
if  1939.  There  really  is  no  sky.  Only  stars — brilliant  stars 
hat  seem  caught  in  the  ship's  rigging,  trails  of  Stardust, 
lazzling  clusters  of  constellations.  Everything  else  is  in- 
inite  water  and  infinite  silence.  In  this  infinity  our  ship, 
»ur  lives,  our  earth  for  whose  possession  men  fight  and 
lie  tonight  seem  but  shadows  without  substance.  The  war 
ve  have  just  left  behind  in  Europe  is  real- — the  terror,  the 
uffering,  the  shattered  hopes.  But  this  too  is  real — this 
>ight  of  incandescent  beauty  which  was  here  before  earth 
vas  known  to  man,  and  will  be  here  when  all  we  fight  for 
las  been  ground  into  dust. 

It  was  through  a  night  like  this  that  I  lay  awake  in 
lussia  in  August  1914,  listening  to  the  singing  of  soldiers 
>ound  for  the  German  front.  Some  were  gay,  some  sad, 
>ut  most  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  issues  about  which 
hey  were  going  to  fight.  They  went  to  war  because  they 
vere  told  to.  No  one  asked  them  what  they  thought  or 
vanted.  Millions  and  millions  of  men  all  over  Europe 
narching  to  death,  able-bodied  men,  with  minds  of  their 
>wn — but  with  no  control  whatever  over  their  destiny. 
Fhey  could  forge  iron,  they  could  plow  fields,  they  could 
ail  ships,  they  could  invent  machines,  they  could  paint 
)ictures  and  write  books  and  teach  other  men's  thoughts 
—but  they  were  not  strong  enough  or  intelligent  enough 
o  prevent  war.  These  people  whose  only  desire  was  to 
ive  in  peace,  to  eat  and  sleep  and  love  their  fill,  to  extract 
uch  joy  as  they  could  from  a  brief  existence,  were  thrown 
iclter-skelter  into  trenches,  to  be  shot  at  by  enemy  guns, 
mpaled  on  barbed  wire,  bombed  from  the  air.  They  had 
lever  seen  the  men  on  the  other  side.  They  had  no  hatred 
:or  these  men,  no  desire  to  destroy  them,  but  they  be- 
ieved,  or  were  taught  to  believe,  that  unless  enough  of 
hese  men  were  killed,  their  own  lives  and  the  future  of 
heir  children  would  be  in  danger.  And  by  the  time  war 
vas  over,  the  ideals  for  which  it  was  said  to  be  fought 
lad  been  forgotten,  the  men  who  preached  these  ideals 
lad  been  killed,  or  maimed,  or  spiritually  warped,  and 
he  entire  landscape  of  life  had  been  transformed  beyond 
"ecognition — not  by  bombs  alone,  but  by  new  explosive 
deas. 

Only  twenty-five  years  have  gone  by — potentially  crea- 
:ive  years  for  those  of  us  who  were  children  in  1914,  who 
were  fed  on  war  rations,  plagued  by  war  repressions, 
naunted  by  post-war  revolution  and  despair,  yet  retained 
enough  animal  energy  and  curiosity  about  life  to  grope 
:>ur  way  toward  a  new  world  order.  We  had  ardor  and 
aspirations,  we  felt  the  need  of  clearing  away  the  debris 
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of  nationalist  hatreds  and  economic  maladjustments  be- 
fore beginning  the  task  of  reconstruction;  we  searched 
desperately  for  new  values.  Many  of  us  had  been  tem- 
porarily lured  away  by  the  vain  hope  of  a  short  cut  to 
Utopia  through  fascism  or  communism.  Others  had  been 
blinded  to  the  realities  of  the  post-war  world  by  faith  in 
the  possibility  of  restoring  the  pre-war  system.  Few  of  us 
as  yet  had  laid  hands  on  the  levers  of  power.  But  before 
this  generation  had  succeeded  in  joining  forces  across  na- 
tional frontiers  to  realize  its  common  dreams,  war  began 
again,  and  like  the  generation  of  1914  it  was  plunged  into 
the  European  maelstrom  with  no  chance  to  control  its 
own  destiny. 

In  France 

AND  AGAIN  I  AM  IN  EUROPE  ON  THE  EVE  OF  WAR,  WITH  THE 

nightmarish  feeling  of  having  lived  through  it  all  before 
— the  disruption  of  private  life,  the  bewilderment  of  the 
individual  as  he  finds  himself  caught  in  the  wheels  of 
war's  implacable  mechanism,  the  callous  disregard,  justi- 
fied on  grounds  of  military  necessity,  for  human  thoughts 
and  feelings.  Into  millions  of  lives,  each  complete  and 
important  in  itself,  war  stretches  its  innumerable  filaments 
even  before  it  has  begun.  In  August,  as  the  zero  hour 
approaches,  the  French  people,  who  are  moved  by  reason 
rather  than  feelings,  are  both  confused  and  painfully 
clearheaded.  My  friend  Yves,  the  Breton  fisherman  hard- 
ened by  year-long  struggles  with  the  elements,  sings  the 
Internationale  on  feast  days,  not  because  he  is  a  revolu- 
tionary at  heart  but  because  he  is  miserably  poor,  and 
communism  tells  him  the  poor  will  inherit  the  earth. 
But  when  war  comes  he  rallies  unquestioningly  to  the 
support  of  a  government  which  has  just  suppressed  com- 
munist newspapers,  and  laughs  at  German  attempts  to 
stir  up  a  Breton  autonomist  movement  directed  at  die 
break-up  of  France.  He  has  no  more  illusions  about  war 
than  Pierre,  the  ardent  young  socialist,  who  adores  his 
charming  wife  and  teaches  his  son  Latin  literature  in 
hours  snatched  from  political  journalism  and  electioneer- 
ing. Pierre  rejects  both  fascism  and  communism,  he  thinks 
France  should  oppose  Hitler,  he  was  shattered  by  the 
Munich  accord,  yet  he  fears  that  in  the  effort  of  resisting 
Nazism  France  will  again  become  nationalist  and  in- 
transigent, and  renew  that  vicious  circle  which  began  at 
Versailles  and  ended  on  the  battlefields  of  Poland.  He 
hopes  against  hope  that  there  are  two  Germanys,  and 
that  the  Germany  of  Goethe  and  Beethoven  will  triumph 
over  that  of  Bismarck  and  Hitler.  "But  Pierre,  remember 
what  the  German  socialists  did  in  1914?  All  but  a  handful 
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supported  the  war."  He  refuses  to  be  convinced  because 
he  cannot  admit,  even  to  himself,  that  Western  socialism, 
unrevolutionary  in  temper,  has  lost  ground  to  Nazism 
and  communism,  which  have  adapted  many  of  its  ideas 
to  the  iron  age  we  live  in. 

Alfred  is  a  man  of  wealth  and  culture;  he  has  traveled 
all  over  the  world;  he  has  sampled  communism  and 
fascism  as  one  samples  wines  or  ballerinas;  he  now  be- 
lieves in  a  strong-arm  government  which  could  check  the 
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revolutionary  aspirations  of  the  workers.  He  has  power, 
but  no  vision.  He  does  not  want  war  because  he  knows 
it  spells  the  doom  of  his  class,  which  has  done  tragically 
little  to  avert  it;  and  he  knows,  and  I  know,  that  with 
the  disappearance  of  that  class  will  also  go  many  of  the 
values  of  our  civilization.  "Alfred,  you  cannot  stop  the 
march  of  history.  The  French  aristocracy  tried  it  in  1789, 
the  Russian  monarchy  in  1917.  They  have  all  perished. 
Isn't  it  better  to  recognize  the  fact  that  we  are  living  in 
a  revolutionary  period  rather  than  wait  for  revolution  to 
overtake  you?"  But  he  will  still  be  sitting,  elegantly  dis- 
dainful, in  his  quiet  study  decorated  with  distinguished 
examples  of  French  modern  art,  when  Europe,  in  gruel- 
ing travail,  is  delivered  of  a  new  social  order. 

Georges  is  a  liberal  Catholic  who  opposed  Munich, 
pleaded  for  defense  of  Czechoslovakia,  attacked  Franco. 
His  sparkling  eyes  see  through  the  sordid  motives,  the 
petty  fears,  the  unavowable  desires  which  dictate  so  much 
of  human  conduct.  He  is  too  civilized  and  tolerant  to  be- 
lieve that  either  side  has  a  monopoly  of  vice  or  virtue. 
What  he  is  fighting  for  is  a  new  world  in  which  the  in- 
dividual, once  more  inspired  by  faith,  will  voluntarily 
subordinate  his  liberty  to  the  welfare  of  society  as  a 
whole;  in  which  nations,  at  last  aware  of  their  responsi- 
bilities, will  harmonize  their  development  with  that  of  the 
international  community.  He  has  the  vision,  but  not  the 
power;  and  if  he  falls  in  some  obscure  sector  of  the  west- 
ern front,  his  vision  may  die  with  him. 

It  is  a  new  vision,  a  new  concept  of  relations  between 
men  and  nations  that  we  need,  repeats  my  friend  the 
Dominican  friar  as  we  look  out  over  the  roofs  of  Paris 
from  his  severe  study  crowded  with  books  and  astronorti- 
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ical  instruments;  that  spirit  is  not  found  in  the  seats  of 
power,  not  in  foreign  offices,  nor  palaces,  nor  among 
church  dignitaries;  if  it  is  not  found  by  peoples  of  dem- 
ocratic countries,  we  shall  be  defeated  by  Hitler  without 
the  firing  of  a  shot.  We  are  in  a  minority  now,  he  says, 
those  of  us  who  believe  that  a  new  heaven  and.  a  new 
earth  can  be  created  out  of  this  shambles;  but  if  we  stand 
together  and  hold  fast  to  our  faith  in  human  beings,  we 
may  yet  triumph. 

Yes,  we  shall  triumph,  says  Andre, 
the  skilled  technician  who  works  day 
and  night  to  perfect  deadly  weapons  oi 
warfare.  But  before  we  can  create  a  new 
world  we  must  obliterate  the  rotten,  cor 
rupt,  decomposing  world  we  live  in,  we 
must  stamp  it  out  in  blood.  "But  Andre, 
who  will  be  left  to  undertake  the  task  oi: 
reconstruction  if  first  we  have  to  pass 
through  another  orgy  of  war?"  That 
does  not  matter  in  the  long  run  of  his- 
tory, says  Andre.  Science  will  save  us 
from  ourselves,  but  first  it  must  be  freed 
from  the  shackles  of  capitalist  greed  and 
cupidity. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  capitalism  or 
communism,  says  B.,  the  army  chiet 
who  has  spent  his  life  training  men  in 
the  arts  of  war;  what  is  important  is  the 
integrity  and  worth  of  the  individual,  nci 
matter  what  his  class,  race,  or  creed.  B 
does  not  want  war,  he  is  moved  to  tears 
by  the  loyalty,  the  enthusiasm,  the  fine- 
tempered  quality  of  French  youth  who 
pass  through  his  hands;  he  believes  that  France  is  under- 
going a  great  spiritual  renascence,  yet  he  knows  that  to- 
morrow his  brave  young  men  may  be  nothing  but  can-' 
non-fodder.  He  and  others  like  him  may  have  the  power 
to  win  the  war,  but  not  the  vision  to  prevent  it. 

"What  do  we  care  about  victories  or  defeats?"  says  my1 
friend  Odette,  whose  children  are  playing  with  mine  on  a 
Brittany  beach,  happily  unconscious  of  the  darkness  we 
live  in.  "All  we  want  is  to  have  our  men  remain  alive, ' 
and  to  bring  up  healthy,  carefree  children  in  a  world  at 
peace."  Like  me,  like  all  women  who  find  it  possible  day 
in,  day  out  to  reconcile  household  conflicts  and  reach  I 
tolerable  compromises  on  vital  issues,  Odette  cannot  un- 
derstand why  every  difference  of  opinion  between  nations 
must  always  threaten  to  provoke  a  conflict.  All  we  need 
she  says  in  bewildered  tones,  is  common  sense  and  the 
gift  of  compromise;  but  these  are  apparently  the  two  in 
gredients  most  lacking  in  international  affairs.  And  sc, 
the  wealth  Odette  and  I  and  all  other  women  want  tc 
spend  on  better  schools,  better  opportunities  for  healtl 
and   play,   is   diverted   to   war   purposes,   destroying  GUI  • 
hopes  for  our  children's  future. 

In  Germany 

WHAT  THE  FRENCH  HOPED  FOR  THIS  SUMMER  WAS  / 
static  stable  world  in  which  they  could  enjoy  in  peaci 
the  fruits  of  Western  civilization.  In  Germany,  when 
people  feel  far  more  than  they  reason,  there  was  alsc 
hope — but  dynamic  hope  of  another  kind — of  enlarging 
Germany's  "living  space"  without  war,  of  raising  th 
standard  of  living  of  the  people,  of  recovering  from  th< 
"humiliation"  of  Versailles.  Not  that  the  thought  of  wa 
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with  Poland  was  altogether  unpopular.  The 
Germans  for  centuries  have  regarded  the 
Poles  as  an  inferior  people,  and  have  waited 
twenty  years  for  this  opportunity  to  reverse 
:he  Versailles  diktat.  That  is  the  poison  cir- 
culating in  the  veins  of  Eastern  Europe — the 
iclief  of  the  Germans  that  they  are  in  some 
,vay  superior  to  the  peoples  among  whom 
hey  have  settled  by  conquest  or  migration, 
ind  must  dominate  Slavs  and  Magyars  for 
ear  of  being  dominated  by  them.  "We  only 
vant  peace,"  says  Klaus,  who  in  a  few  days 
vill  be  fighting  on  the  eastern  front.  "But  we 
,vant  peace  with  justice.  The  world  has  al- 
vays  been  unjust  to  Germany.  It  envies  us 
jur  efficiency,  our  technical  skill,  our  na- 
lional  cohesion."  But  Klaus,  what  is  justice? 
vlust  it  always  be  what  Germany  wants? 
'No,  but  neither  must  it  be  what  France  or 
Britain  wants.  We  are  a  great  power.  We 
nust  enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
jreat  power."  But  small  countries,  too, 
lave  rights,  Klaus.  What  about  Aus- 
ria,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland?  Why  can't 
'our  rights  be  reconciled  with  theirs?  "Because 
hey  are  inferior  peoples.  They  will  benefit  by 
he  economic  progress  we  shall  bring  to  the  lands  in 
vhich  they  live.  But  they  must  not  threaten  to  encircle 
is,  or  we  shall  have  to  annihilate  them."  How  can  these 
veak  peoples  encircle  eighty  million  Germans?  Isn't  this 
:  psychosis  for  which  there  is  no  ground  in  reality? 
Other  people  have  always  wanted  to  encircle  and  crush 
is.  If  they  could  they  would  tear  us  limb  from  limb  right 
low.  I  don't  hold  with  everything  that  Nazism  stands 
or,  but  I  am  convinced  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Hitler, 
jermany  would  once  more  be  threatened  with  dismem- 
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berment,  and  I  shall  support  him  through  thick  and 
thin."  But  other  peoples,  who  have  much  smaller  re- 
sources, feel  secure,  happy  and  free.  Look  at  the  Swiss, 
the  Dutch,  the  Scandinavians.  Why  are  the  Germans  al- 
ways so  restless,  so  tormented  with  unfulfilled  desires, 
so  bent  on  imposing  their  will  on  others  ?  "Because  we  are 
a  great  people,  charged  with  a  great  destiny.  We  want  to 
be  at  peace  with  the  world.  But  if  the  world  resists  us,  we 
have  no  choice  but  to  strike  back.  Western  Europe  is 
finished.  The  future  belongs  to  us." 

Yet  in  August  1939  the  Germans  were  not  different 
from  the  French  in  any  of  the  human  essentials.  Holiday- 
makers  thronged  the  beaches  around  Hamburg  as  if  they 
had  never  heard  of  war.  Honeymooning  German  cou- 
ples set  sail  for  Norway  in  blissful  disregard  of  their 
country's  world  mission.  But  behind  the  routine  of  daily 
life,  with  little  or  no  attempt  at  camouflage,  loomed  the 
armament  factories,  the  concentration  camps,  the  univer- 
sities desecrated  by  racial  hatred  and  suppression  of  free 
thought.  One  should  feel  nothing  but  contempt  and  anger 
for  this  regime  and  for  the  people  which  tolerates  it.  In- 
stead one  is  swept  by  profound  pity — pity  that,  in  spite 
of  all  the  apparatus  of  modern  science,  in  spite  of  radio 
and  television,  human  beings  are  still  incapable  of  com- 
municating with  each  other  in  such  a  way  as  to  reconcile 
mutual  grievances  without  resort  to  war;  pity  that  a 
great  people,  rich  in  enormous  potentialities  of  artistic 
genius  and  technical  skill,  painfully  eager  for  affection 
and  appreciation,  has  been  so  slow  to  achieve  political 
maturity  as  to  carry  medieval  practices  into  the  twentieth 
century;  pity  even  for  a  man  like  Hitler,  who  has  a 
warped  vision  of  some  new  world  of  his  own,  yet  com- 
mands the  power  to  annihilate  the  world  others  would 
like  to  live  in. 

In  Scandinavia 

BUT    POWER     IS     A    TRANSITORY    AND    INSUBSTANTIAL    THING, 

one  discovers  as  one  leaves  the  continent  for  the  Scandina- 
vian countries— whether  it  be  the  power  of  wealth,  or 
physical  force,  or  entrenched  privilege.  That  is  what  peo- 
ples like  the  Norwegians  and  Swedes  have  learned  in  the 
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course  of  centuries.  Behind  them  lies,  in  the  dim  past,  a 
life  of  expansion  and  pillage  far  afield,  from  Ireland  and 
America  in  the  West  to  France  and  Italy  in  the  South. 
The  Vikings  feared  neither  man  nor  elements.  They,  too, 
sought  "living  space"  and  booty  when  they  set  sail  from 
the  fjords  of  barren  Norway.  But  now  they  are  done  with 
it.  Their  descendants  have  settled  down  to  a  life  of  crea- 
tive production,  peaceful  trade,  concern  for  the  security 
and  welfare  of  the  individual.  The  Scandinavian  peoples 
have  demonstrated  that  a  rich  national  life  depends  not 
on  control  of  raw  materials  or  colonies,  not  on  vast  finan- 
cial resources  or  political  influence,  but  on  ingenuity,  abil- 
ity to  make  the  most  of  what  one  has,  willingness  to  enter 
into  peaceful  exchanges  with  other  peoples. 

Yet  they,  too,  are  not  masters  of  their  destiny.  Their  re- 
sources of  iron  ore  are  coveted  by  both  Germany  and 
Britain.  The  bulk  of  their  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials 
must  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  British  blockade.  Their  ships 
and  exports  are  menaced  by  German  submarines.  It  is 
because  they  realize  their  inability  to  resist  the  pressure 
of  the  great  powers  that  these  small  countries  have  valiant- 
ly supported  attempts  to  create  an  international  organ- 
ization which  would  safeguard  their  interests  and,  when 
the  great  powers  failed  to  put  life  into  the  League  of 
Nations,  joined  forces  to  protect  themselves  in  the  Oslo 
group  of  neutral  states.  Here,  at  the  crossroads  of  Europe, 
they  see  Europe's  crisis  steadily  and  see  it  whole.  They 
reaffirm  their  belief  that  the  Versailles  treaty  was  unjust 
and  should  have  been  revised  long  ago.  They  admire  the 
efficiency  and  organizing  ability  of  the  Germans,  and 
understand  something  of  the  envy  Germans  feel  for  the 
wealth  of  the  British  Empire.  But  they  fear  the  restless 
ambition  of  the  Reich,  and  believe  that  Britain — whom  in 
the  past  they  have  regarded  as  a  protector  of  small  states — 
had  to  make  a  stand  on  behalf  of  Poland,  or  else  lose 
such  influence  and  prestige  as  it  still  retained  among 
neutrals  after  its  Munich  surrender. 

From  Scandinavia  one  can  also  see  with  terrible  clarity 
the  plight  of  innumerable  innocent  people  driven  before 
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Europe's  many  storms,  sun- 
dered from  familiar  surround- 
ings, stranded  in  no  man's 
lands  from  the  Vistula  to  the 
Scheldt — human  beings  shorn 
of  all  but  the  animal  existence 
which  for  them  has  become 
an  almost  unbearable  burden. 
Socialists,  liberals,  pacifists,  Jews, 
Catholics,  Protestants,  seeking 
refuge  abroad  from  oppression 
in  European  countries  east  of  the 
Rhine;  Polish  landowners  flee- 
ing from  the  destruction  of  fire 
and  sword  wreaked  on  them  by 
impoverished  Ukrainian  peas- 
ants; czarist  Russians  who  had 
found  refuge  in  Poland  and  the 
Baltic  countries  after  1917,  terri- 
fied by  the  approach  of  Soviet 
groups;  Polish  Jews,  equally  ter- 
rified by  the  arrival  of  the  Ger- 
man Gestapo;  families  torn 
apart,  perhaps  forever,  by  war, 
exile,  revolution;  men,  women, 
children  stampeding  along 
bomb-shattered  roads,  through  the  utter  blackness  of  Eu- 
rope's nightmare,  pleading  for  the  help  of  neutrals  who 
still  retain  a  shred  of  sanity  and  charity — all  these  are 
the  posthumous  victims  of  that  war  twenty-five  years  ago, 
fought  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

The  War  That  the  People  Didn't  Want 

BUT  THE   ATMOSPHERE  OF   1939  WAS   PROFOUNDLY  DIFFERENT 

from  that  of  1914.  The  imminence  of  another  world  war 
in  the  lifetime  of  one  generation  had  suddenly  shocked 
men  and  women  everywhere  into  that  kind  of  agoniz- 
ingly clear  awareness  which  one  is  said  to  experience  on  ( 
the  point  of  death.  Behind  the  smoke-screen  of  propa- 
ganda, atrocity  stories,  and  mutual  accusations,  all  peoples 
this  summer  were  united  on  one  point:  they  did  not  want  . 
war.  Not  simply  because  they  feared  it.  They  had  seen 
people  survive  war  in  Barcelona  and  Shanghai.  They 
knew — having  experienced  unemployment  and  concentra- 
tion camps  and  revolutions — that  there  are  worse  things 
than  death.  But  they  were  convinced,  in  their  inmost 
hearts  and  minds,  that  war  could  not  solve  their  manifold 
problems.  What  set  them  against  war  was  not  its  horror, 
but  its  futility.  War  evoked  no  emotion — neither  enthusi- 
asm, nor  real  hatred  for  the  potential  enemy.  In  Germany 
there  was  some  feeling  against  Poland,  but  little,  outside 
of  official  propaganda,  against  France  and  Britain.  And 
in  the  Western  democracies  people  looked  at  war  with  an  . 
intellectual  detachment  far  more  frightening  than  war 
fever.  More  frightening  because  it  showed  that  men  who 
could  see  nothing  rational  in  war  could  still  be  driven  to 
fight.  But  also  ultimately  reassuring  because  it  offered  the 
first  dim  hope  since  1914  that  men  might  find  war  incom- 
patible with  twentieth  century  existence. 

Yet  these  coldly  reasoning  people  whom  no  eloquent 
orators — except  in  Germany — even  attempted  to  arouse, 
put  on  their  uniforms  and  marched  to  the  trenches  as  if 
they  believed  that  the  firing  of  guns  and  the  dropping  of 
bombs  could  settle  the  problems  they  had  been  struggling 
to  solve  for  twenty  years  since  the  end  of  the  last  war,  and 
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or  centuries  before  it.  Did  they 
jelieve  this?  No,  but  they  be- 
ieved  something  else:  that 
hings  had  reached  a  point  where 
ontinuance  of  the  existing  situ- 
tion  was  unendurable,  and  there 
vj.s  nothing  to  do  except  fight 
'  out  to  the  finish.  This  is  what 
he  Germans  believed  about  the 
Joles.  This  is  what  the  Poles, 
nd  the  French  and  British,  be- 
ieved  about  the  Germans.  "We 
oust  make  an  end  of  Poland," 
laid  the  Germans,  "we  can't 
tand  their  treatment  of  us  any 
.inger."  "We  must  make  an  end 
if  Hitlerism  once  and  for  all," 
aid  the  French  and  British. 
We  can't  live  in  the  midst  of 
ecurring  crises,  we've  had 
nough  of  Hitler's  threats,  let's 
nake  an  end  of  it."  Only  in  war, 
fc  in  all  events  of  human  life, 
ne  never  knows,  when  one  be- 
ins,  how  things  will  end. 

At  what  point  do  men  come  to  regard  war  as  inevita- 
le?  Why  can  they  endure  Agadir  and  Morocco  and  the 
lalkan  wars,  yet  fight  when  an  assassin  fires  point-blank 
t  an  Austrian  Archduke?  Why  can  they  endure  Austria 
nd  Spain  and  Czechoslovakia,  but  feel  that  war  is  inevita- 
le  when  Germany  invades  Poland?  Not  because  war  is 
icvitable  in  the  sense  of  a  catastrophe  of  nature,  like  a 
/phoon  or  an  earthquake.  It  is  because  enough  people  feel 
jddenly  crushed  by  the  cumulative  weight  of  alternate 
ircats  and  concessions,  makeshift  deals  and  shady  bar- 
ains,  recurring  crises  that  disrupt  their  daily  lives  and, 
aving  lost  their  patience,  feel  it  is  better  to  face  the 
nown  dangers  of  today  than  continue  to  speculate  about 
ic  dangers  of  tomorrow. 

But  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  in  such  hours  of  de- 
sion,  that  this  or  that  people,  this  or  that  statesman, 
'illed  the  war.  Yes,  Hitler  probably  wanted  war — a  victo- 
ous  "localized"  lightning  war  against  Poland  which 
'oulcl  have  restored  Germany's  tarnished  military  honor 
-but  not  a  general  war  in  which  Germany  might  lose 
1  the  advantages  it  had  laboriously  recovered  in  the  years 
f  his  rule.  And  no  one  who  accused  Mr.  Chamberlain 
nd  M.  Daladier  of  supine  acquiescence  to  Hitler's  de- 
lands  at  Munich  could  assert  in  1939  that  these  men  and 
icir  supporters  had  willed  war  with  Germany.  Far  from 
'anting  war,  they  were  in  mortal  terror  of  it — not  merely 
scause  of  humanitarian  motives  but  because  they  were 
ghtly  aware  that  another  conflict,  whatever  its  outcome, 
'ould  wipe  out  the  remnants  of  the  political  and  social 
/stem  left  standing  by  the  first  world  war.  Where  they 
rred  was  not  in  precipitating  war  but  in  utterly  failing  to 
rasp  the  explosiveness  of  the  forces  unleashed  in  1914. 
ear  of  Germany's  resurgence  made  them  more  eager  to 
:strain  its  latent  powers  than  to  integrate  them  into  the 
ramework  of  a  new  world  order.  Fear  of  communism, 
'hose  principal  appeal  was  to  backward  agricultural  pop- 
lations,  not  to  factory  and  white-collar  workers  of  ad- 
anced  industrial  states,  made  them  blind  to  the  dangers 
Nazism  which,  like  communism,  challenged  the  ac- 
:pted  Western  ideas  of  Christianity,  capitalism  and  de- 
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mocracy.  Fear  of  losing  their  own  territorial  possessions 
made  them  unwilling  to  consider  fundamental  changes 
in  the  existing  international  system,  which  might  have 
averted  a  new  holocaust.  And  yet  fear  of  losing  the  sup- 
port of  enlightened  public  opinion  by  open  surrender  of 
their  professed  international  ideals  made  them  reluctant  to 
use  unvarnished  methods  of  power  politics,  which  might 
at  least  have  strengthened  their  striking  power  against 
Germany.  Timidity,  cupidity,  irresponsibility,  lack  of 
vision  and  imagination,  more  than  outright  evil-doing, 
compounded  the  errors  of  twenty  years.  It  was  only  when 
Europe  was  already  slipping  into  the  abyss  that  these 
men  who,  whatever  their  faults,  were  not  criminals,  be- 
gan to  grasp  frantically  at  ropes  which  might  still  stay 
that  fall,  only  to  find  the  ropes  had  been  rotted  by  disuse. 
In  their  incomprehension  and  mistakes  they  were  not 
apart  from  their  peoples.  They  were  their  peoples  writ 
large.  It  is  always  dangerous  to  distinguish  between  peo- 
ples and  governments,  to  hold  the  latter  responsible  and 
exonerate  the  former.  At  Munich  Mr.  Chamberlain  cor- 
rectly reflected  the  dominant  temper  of  the  British  peo- 
ple, which  at  that  time  had  no  desire  for  war  on  behalf 
of  Czechoslovakia  and  wanted  peace  at  almost  any  price — 
just  as  after  the  absorption  of  Czechoslovakia  by  Germany 
in  March  1939  he  correctly  reflected  their  grim  determina- 
tion to  resist  Hitler.  M.  Daladier,  too,  represented  the 
French  peasant's  overwhelming  desire  for  peace  when  he 
signed  the  Munich  accord  in  September  1938;  yet  two 
months  later,  when  Italy  demanded  French  territory,  he 
as  accurately  represented  the  peasant's  determination  to 
defend  every  inch  of  his  ancestral  land  against  foreign 
aggression.  And  while  dictators  like  Hitler  and  Stalin  can 
turn  p.ublic  opinion  on  and  off  like  water  faucets,  as  dem- 
onstrated by  the  Soviet-German  pact,  they  too  cannot  be 
entirely  indifferent  to  the  reactions  of  the  masses,  to  whom 
they  constantly  appeal  for  public  corroboration  and  sup- 
port. 

The  Democracies  and  the  Discontented  Masses 

IT  IS  PEOPLE,  NOT  ABSTRACT  IDEAS,  NOR  POLITICAL  FORMULAS, 

nor  economic  equations,  which  are  the  stuff  and  substance 
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A   1914  cartoon  by  Cesare  in  the  New  York  Morning  Sun 

THE  MAN   WITH  THE   SWORD 
How  will  it  be  with  kingdoms  and  with  kings—- 
With those  who  shaped  him  to  the  things  he  is — 
When  this  dumb  terror  shall  reply  to  God 
After  the  silence  of  the  centuries? 

— Edwin    Markham 

of  relations  between  nations.  People  who  never  retain  the 
same  attitude  sufficiently  long  to  permit  of  that  detailed 
scientific  inquiry  into  their  condition  which  can  be  pur- 
sued in  the  laboratory  where  the  bacillus  is  isolated  under 
the  microscope.  People  who  change  overnight  from  defeat- 
ism to  resistance,  from  confidence  to  despair,  from  loyalty 
to  abusiveness,  and  back  again  through  the  entire  gamut 
of  human  emotions;  who  are  swayed  not  merely  by  polit- 
ical slogans  or  economic  promises  but  by  hunger,  love, 
personal  grievances,  personal  attachments.  People  who 
may  be  passionately  devoted  to  their  own  plot  of  land, 
their  hearth,  their  steeple,  and  yet  have  the  capacity  to 
defy  boundary  lines  when  they  intermarry  or  take  joy  in 
the  culture  of  other  peoples  and  other  centuries.  It  is  out 
of  people,  not  out  of  formulas,  that  the  post-war  world 
must  be  rebuilt. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  rebuilt— not  perhaps  on  patterns 
with  which  we  are  familiar  or  in  accordance  with  ideas 
we  have  learned  to  cherish.  Revolution,  under  both  Nazi 
and  communist  banners,  may  sweep  Europe  east  of  the 
Rhine,  which  had  remained  outside  the  main  currents  of 
the  French  Revolution  and,  except  in  Germany,  had  been 
barely  touched  by  the  Industrial  Revolution  before  1914. 
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Nor  will  it  leave  France  and  Britain  unaffected,  for 
war,  with  its  formidable  financial  burdens,  cannot  fail 
produce  profound  changes  in  the  structure  of  Western 
society.  All  revolutions  are  destructive;  all  fall  short  of 
the  goal  toward  which  they  started;  all  get  diverted 
other  purposes  as  they  proceed.  In  the  long  view — if 
can  school  ourselves  to  take  a  long  view  in  such  hours 
agony — the  revolutions  of  the  twentieth  century  may 
lease  the  dormant  creative  forces  of  Central  and  East 
Europe,  as  the  French  and  American  revolutions  relea 
the  creative  forces  of  the  West. 

When  the  barbarians  overran  the  Roman  Empire,  when 
Parisian  mobs  marched  on  the  Bastille,  the  world  seemed 
to  have  reached  an  end.  But  actually  it  was  a  beginning. 
Today,  the  world  we  know  lies  shattered  about  us.  Na- 
tionalism, capitalism,  democracy,  Christian  ethics,  accepted 
moral  principles,  have  all  been  thrown  into  a  fiery  fur- 
nace. If  they  emerge,  it  will  be  in  an  entirely  altered  form. 
Yet  the  Roman  Empire,  the  French  monarchy,  cracked 
up  not  so  much  because  their  assailants  were  more  virtu- 
ous or  more  powerful  but  because  they  themselves  had 
become  sterile  and  vulnerable  to  attack.  To  meet  the  new 
revolutions  sweeping  westward  from  the  East,  the  democ- 
racies must  find  the  strength  to  produce  new  concepts  of 
life  which  could  capture  the  imagination  of  masses  every- 
where seething  with  aspiration  and  discontent.  If  they  fail 
to  do  this,  they  will  lie  open  to  totalitarian  conquest  no 
matter  how  great  their  resources  of  money,  armaments 
and  raw  materials.  The  decisive  battles  of  the  twentieth 
century  will  be  won  not  merely  on  battlefields — for  every 
military  victory  carries  within  it  the  seeds  of  future  wars 
— but  on  the  spiritual  front;  not  with  tanks  and  airplanes, 
but  with  ideas.  And  the  ideas  humanity  is  longing  for  are 
those  which  will  liberate  it  from  bondage  to  ruthless  na- 
tionalism and  selfish  power  politics,  setting  men  free  to 
control  not  only  nature,  but  their  own  destinies. 
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Spain  in  France  —  2063  schoolteachers,  2440  printers,  2809  electricians,  5922   woodworkers,    10,272  mechanics, 
45,918  peasants.  Also  dentists,  engineers,  surgeons,  architects  .  .  .  and  a  hundred  thousand  old  people  and  children 


Hostages  of  Appeasement 


by  JAY  ALLEN 

"The  experiment  which  opened  to  such  bright  hopes  in  the  spring  of 
1931  has  been  destroyed  .  .  .  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  it  was  born  into 
a  fiercely  illiberal  world  which  betrayed  it  at  every  step." — New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  February  7,  1939. 


RESURRECTION  OF  THE  SPANISH  REPUBLIC  is  NOT  ON  THE 
war  program  of  the  Allies. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  expressed  his  regrets  to  Czecho- 
slovakia and  to  Poland  and  promised  them  that  they  will 
rise  again.  The  way  things  are  shaping  up  even  this  is  a 
large  order.  But  there  was  also  Spain.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  redemption  of  Czechoslovakia  and  of  Poland  will 
:all  for  a  military  triumph  on  a  grand  scale  over  the  con- 
querors who  now  hold  them.  It  is  not  so  with  Spain.  For 
the  Spanish  Republic  lies  physically,  as  well  as  in  a  moral 
sense,  on  the  hands  of  those  who  betrayed  it.  It  can  be 
saved  by  humanitarian  endeavor,  not  by  battle.  For  on 
French  soil  are  close  to  300,000  refugees — the  flower  and 
sap  of  die  Republic  and  the  sole  hope  of  the  millions 
still  in  Spain  under  General  Franco's  ruthless  improvisa- 
tions. Save  them  and  the  Spanish  Republic  is  saved  for  the 
future,  no  matter  what  the  political  exigencies  that  main- 
tain the  generalissimo  precariously  in  power  for  a  time. 

It  is  a  commonplace  to  say  that  during  centuries  there 
were  two  Spains  in  a  state  of  permanent  civil  war,  but 
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for  being  a  commonplace  it  is  no  less  true.  The  dwindling 
minority  of  one  of  those  Spains  set  upon  the  other  and 
sought,  with  help  from  die  most  surprising  sources,  to  an- 
nihilate it  once  and  for  all — to  do  with  machine  gun  and 
bomb  and  foreign  complicity  what  its  predecessors  with 
fire  and  stake  had  so  signally  failed  to  do  long  ago. 

In  concentration  camps,  in  labor  battalions  in  France, 
in  exile  in  the  New  World  are  the  victims — the  other 
Spain  that  had  proved  itself  so  generous  in  the  brief  years 
of  the  Republic.  They  are  more  than  a  cross-section  of  the 
Republic;  they  are  its  core.  Spain  was  not  a  large  country 
for  all  her  imperial  heritage;  and  among  her  twenty- 
three  millions  there  were  few  who  were,  as  Spaniards  say, 
"prepared."  In  the  camps  of  France  there  are  2063  school 
teachers;  the  Spanish  Monarchy  could  have  done  wonders 
with  diat  many  school  teachers  had  it  approved  of  educa- 
tion. There  are  2440  printers — printers  always  seem  to  carry 
the  spirit  of  1789  in  old  societies.  There  are  2809  electricians, 
5922  woodworkers,  17,000  builders  and  masons,  10,272  me- 
chanics and  45,918  peasants — the  enlightened  workers  who 
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At  the  Camp  de  Refugies  de  Chateaudun  Eure  et  Loir 

were  the  backbone  of  the  second — and  oh  so  moderate — 
Spanish  Republic,  who  thought  of  progress  not  in  terms 
of  revolution  but  in  terms  of  the  development  of  their 
own  capacities. 

And  there  are  dentists,  pharmacists,  nurses,  opticians, 
architects,  engineers,  silk  workers,  topographers,  agronom- 
ists, horticulturists,  philologists,  museum  directors,  avia- 
tion mechanics,  viticulturists,  distillers,  tailors,  hatmakers, 
musicians,  lockmakers,  blacksmiths,  breeders  of  Arabian 
horses,  psychiatrists,  bullfight  surgeons  and,  in  modest 
proportions,  army  and  navy  officers.  These  were  the  riches 
and  the  hope  of  a  people  whom  Havelock  Ellis  found  to 
be  the  firmest-fibered  race  of  all.  This  was  the  capital  with 
which  they  sought,  pathetically,  to  establish  a  pleasant 
nineteenth  century  republic  in  the  thirties  of  this  terrible 
century.  In  other  countries  such  talents  are  taken  for 
granted  and  sometimes  ignored;  in  Spain  "preparation" 
for  even  the  humblest  task  was  the  promise  of  a  rebirth 
of  a  people  that  was  poor  in  everything  but  genius. 

They  were  the  Spain  that  wanted  only  to  live  and  let 
live.  But  when  this  was  not  allowed  them  they  fought, 
as  no  people  have  fought  in  our  time.  And  because  they 
fought  against  fascism  they  were  called  "Reds."  Strange 


A  relief  truck  arrives  at  the  Villenoyes  camp  near  Meaux 
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that  in  the  debris  of  the  Republic,  the  debris  that  is  also 
its  hope,  there  should  turn  out  to  be  only  some  8  percent 
of  communists  and  they,  for  the  most  part,  men  who  had 
accepted  a  discipline  that  called  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
political  and  social  status  quo. 

Beaten,  the  Spanish  Loyalist  refugees  came  out  of  the 
war  more  of  a  nation  than  ever  in  their  history.  They 
were  the  first  victims  of  appeasement  and  now,  with  ap- 
peasement presumably  dead,  they  are  still  its  victims  and, 
for  the  first  time,  their  very  survival  is  in  doubt. 

France,  at  war,  finds  them  an  even  greater  problem. 
The  children  are  being  sent  back  to  Spain  when  Franco 
authorities,  claiming  the  parents  to  be  there,  ask  for  them. 
And  remember  that  Franco's  punitive  "Law  of  Political 
Responsibilities"  applies  to  everyone  down  to  the  age  of 
fourteen.  All  adults  are  under  fearful  pressure  to  go  back. 
Franco  has  promised  immunity  from  his  "purification" 
processes  if  they  are  not  guilty  of  what  he  calls  "crime." 
The  sincerity  of  such  an  amnesty  would  have  to  be 
checked  on  the  spot  by  an  international  commission  which 
would  see  to  it  that  Franco's  definition  of  crime  would  not 
endanger  the  refugees.  Since  being  a  freemason  or  a  dem- 
ocrat or  a  socialist  is  defined  as  crime  in  the  statutes  of 
Nationalist  Spain,  an  amnesty  might  prove  to  be  a  very 
frail  guarantee  indeed.  Of  the  82,000  refugee  militiamen; 
France  has  taken  only  16,000  into  industry  and  agricul- 
ture; 24,000  are  in  labor  battalions;  and  42,000  are  still  in 
concentration  camps,  where  they  have  been  for  over  eight 
months.  One  hundred  thousand  old  men,  women  and 
children  are  also  in  camps.  These  are  official  French 
figures. 

The  point  is  not  so  much  that  these  heroes  of  the  first 
and,  to  date,  only  real  war  against  fascism  in  Europe  have 
sunk  deeper  into  misery.  It  is  that  their  hopes  have  been 
blighted.  Their  own  carefully  devised  plans  to  transplant 
their  republic  to  the  New  World,  there  to  keep  it  alive 
until  the  day  when  it  should  live  again  at  home,  have( 
been  cut  short.  Yesterday  victims  of  appeasement,  today 
they  are  hostages  of  appeasement;  held  thus  to  please 
General  Franco  who,  if  he  so  deigns,  can  one  day  become 
the  glorious  ally  of  the  embattled  democracies.  There  is 
little  hope  of  a  change  in  the  French  attitude.  Help  must 
come  from  some  other  countries 
which  are  not  yet  so  desperately 
engaged  in  the  struggle  for  de- 
mocracy as  to  have  to  make  such 
strategic  capitulations  in  its 
name. 

The  Spain  That  Was 

FROM  BELOW  THE  PYRENEES  COMES 
the  echo  of  the  firing  squads 
cleaning  up  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness encouraged  by  the  Non-in- 
tervention Committee,  and  the 
day  may  well  come,  and  soon, 
when  General  Franco  will  ask  a 
price  for  joining  in  the  crusade 
to  save  democracy. 

All  this  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
epic  days  of  the  defense  of  Ma- 
drid in  1936.  The  Spanish  Re- 
publicans were  very  proud  then. 
They  were  sure,  then,  that  they 
were  fending  off  the  menace  for 
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all  of  Europe,  and  often  in  those  early  days  you  saw  Spain 
pictured  as  a  bull  standing  bloody  but  defiant,  with  a  Hit- 
ler caught  on  one  horn  and  a  Mussolini  on  the  other.  That 
was  in  the  days  before  the  thing  called  Non-intervention 
Was  shown  up  to  be  the  beginnings  of  the  formula  for 
surrender  that  in  its  later,  more  brutal,  aspects  came  to 
|>e  called  Appeasement.  There  were  still  many  illusions  in 
•ipuin  then. 

They  thought  that  the  western  world  would  come  to 
jnderstand.  They  knew  that  they  hadn't  invented  Spanish 
marchism  and  Spanish  Marxism;  they  were  trying  to 
lave  the  sick  society  that  fostered  them. 
1  They  thought  that  the  societies  born  of  the  French 
devolution  and  the  nineteenth  century  would  remember 
iat  democracy  and  simple  freedom  had  been  thought 
vorth  fighting  for  long  before  it  had  reached  its  higher 


But  when  they  went  under  they  got  some  fine  obituaries 
in  the  papers.  On  February  7,  1939,  when  Catalonia  was 
falling,  the  New  Yorf^  Herald  Tribune  carried  a  moving 
editorial  called  "The  Death  of  an  Anachronism": 

All  day  Sunday  and  yesterday  the  wreck  of  the  Spanish 
Republic  was  streaming  northward  through  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees — the  weary  crowds  of  peasants  and  workpeople, 
the  escaping  officials,  the  hungry  women,  the  lost  and  or- 
phaned children,  and  the  broken  fragments  of  a  valiant  army 
—in  one  vast  tide  of  disorganization  and  defeat.  One  thinks 
of  the  terrible  retreat  of  the  Greek  armies  through  Anatolia 
in  1922;  one  thinks  of  the  Belgian  armies  pouring  down  the 
roads  from  Liege  in  1914;  one  thinks  of  the  wreck  of  the 
Grande  Armee  in  the  long  twilight  at  Waterloo  or  of  the 
great  defeats  and  routs  of  history — and  one  finds  that  none 
is  quite  a  parallel  for  this  mass  fear  and  flight,  this  simul- 


Three  photographs   courtesy  of  Spanish   Refugee  Relief   Campaign 
Twenty-four  thousand  Spanish  refugees,  such  as  these  at  the  Barcares  refugee  camp,  are  in  labor  battalions  at  50  centimes  a  day 


id  fancier  capitalist  developments.  And  that  once  upon 

time  the  defense  of  democracy  by  embattled  farmers 
id  other  rabble  was  not  deplored. 

When  the  earlier  illusions  had  gone  and  they  saw  not 
aly  Britain  and  France  but  the  United  States  collaborat- 
ig  in  a  conspiracy  to  deny  them  arms  in  the  name  of 
Ion-Intervention  and  Neutrality,  while  the  generalis- 
mo's  friends  suffered  from  no  such  inhibitions,  they  held 
n  to  the  idea  that  the  true  democrats  of  those  three 
>untries  would  understand  that  the  conspiracy  was  not 
fainst  Spain  alone  but  all  free  men  everywhere. 

They  may  have  dreamed,  as  was  their  right,  of  the  day 
'hen  appeasement  would  blow  up  in  the  faces  of  its 
athors.  But  when  Munich  came  they  knew  it  was  the 
id  for  them.  Nevertheless  they  fought  on,  in  last  ditches, 
laving  known  the  bombers,  they  knew  that  there  was 
'orse  to  fear. 

And  some  of  them,  the  very  wise,  knew  that  with  Mu- 
ich  the  Soviet  Union,  which  had  helped  from  afar  to 
old  the  fort,  was  lost  to  a  dream  called  collective  security, 
or  with  Munich  it  was  clear  to  everyone — who  wasn't 
ed  by  a  line — that  the  only  collective  action  since  sanc- 
ons  were  abandoned  was  collective  security  in  reverse. 
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taneous  dissolution  of  an  army,  a  government,  a  people  and 
an  idea  under  the  merciless  blows  of  modern  warfare  .  .  . 
the  republic  is  dead.  The  experiment  which  opened  to  such 
bright  hopes  in  the  spring  of  1931  has  been  destroyed — partly 
by  its  own  ineptitudes  and  excesses,  partly  by  the  blind  recal- 
citrance of  the  vested  interests  which  it  challenged,  partly  by 
the  brute  intervention  of  two  alien  dictators,  but  chiefly  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  born  into  a  fiercely  illiberal  world  which 
betrayed  it  at  every  step. 

The  responsibility  had  been  still  more  clearly  under- 
lined by  President  Roosevelt  who,  a  few  weeks  before  in 
his  message  to  Congress,  admitted  that  our  "neutrality" 
had  favored  the  aggressor.  "During  those  eight  years  from 
1931,"  he  said,  "many  of  our  people  clung  to  the  hope 
that  the  innate  decency  of  mankind  would  protect  the 
unprepared  who  showed  their  innate  trust  in  mankind. 
Today  we  are  all  wiser  and  sadder."  The  Spaniards  had 
shown  their  innate  trust.  For  had  they  not  legislated  their 
neutrality  in  aeternum  by  writing  the  League  Covenant 
and  the  Kellogg  Pact  into  their  Constitution  in  1931  ? 

The  obituaries  were  premature.  When  the  Republican 
Army  came  out  of  Catalonia  it  marched  in  formation, 
flags  flying,  and  its  chief,  Negrin,  a  biologist  and  physi- 
cian who  had  never  asked  more  than  to  be  left  alone,  was 
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i'notograpn    by    lone    Kobmson 

Not  afraid  to  look  into  the  sky  —  these  Spanish  children  have 
found  a  sanctuary  at  the  Morelia  settlement,  in  Mexico 

the  last  to  cross.  They  were  proud.  True  they  had  yielded 
to  the  Condor  Legion  and  other  phantom  invaders  whom 
the  Non-Interventionists  had  never  been  able  to  detect. 
(The  Condor  Legion  has  since  shown  its  substance  in 
Poland.)  They  were  proud  because  they  knew  that  in 
thirty-three  months  of  war  their  nation  had  been  reborn, 
old  Spain  ground  to  bits,  their  return  made  inevitable. 

What  Americans  Can  Do 

IN  FRANCE  THEY  WERE  HERDED  INTO  CONCENTRATION  CAMPS, 
quarantined  for  having  fought  too  long  and  too  well  for 
democracy.  Darker  days  were  to  come,  as  appeasement 
tightened.  The  Spanish  Republic's  gold  that  might  have 
kept  them  sheltered  and  fed  was  sent  back  to  Franeo. 
The  generalissimo  became  a  favorite  with  nice  people. 
The  United  States  came  forward  with  a  loan  of  $13,500,- 
000  dollars  for  the  Spanish  dictator  and  the  U.  S.  State 
Department  admits  no  knowledge  of  executions. 

When  Hitler  entered  Prague  the  Spanish  Republicans 
felt  certain  that  now  would  be  an  end  to  appeasement  and 
they  prepared  to  put  the  army  of  150,000  that  had  come 
out  of  Spain  at  the  service  of  France. 

Appeasement,  gold,  loans — all  had  failed  to  break  the 
Axis.  Then  Stalin  turned  around  and  broke  it  and,  break- 
ing it,  he  left  the  British  and  French  to  fight  Hitler  and 
continue  to  appease  Mussolini  and  Franco.  Not  in  all 
their  nightmares  had  the  Spanish  Republicans  dreamed 
that  the  war  bred  by  appeasement  would  find  them  still 
quarantined,  disqualified  to  fight  for  the  cause  they  had 
defended  alone  for  so  long,  and  barred  from  the  hopes 
of  victory,  if  victory  there  can  be. 

They  were  never  abandoned  altogether.  In  England 
they  found  such  champions  as  the  Duchess  of  Atholl, 
General  Molesworth,  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  in  Sweden 
Senator  Branting,  in  France  Cardinal  Verdier  who  joined 
Academicians  and  others  to  help  the  child  refugees. 

In  this  country,  for  some  reason,  efforts  by  certain 
groups  to  label  all  Spanish  refugee  relief  activity  as  some- 
thing bordering  on  subversion  have  been  for  a  time  more 
successful  than  elsewhere.  This  factor,  together  with  the 
shift  of  interest  and  the  uncertainties  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  resulted  in  a  ruinous  falling  off  of  contributions. 
In  England  and  France  the  war  has  brought  down  the 


contributions  almost  to  zero.  No  funds  can  be  sent  from 
England  for  such  purposes,  and  in  France  general  mo- 
bilization has  paralyzed  most  of  the  relief  work. 

The  burden  now  rests  largely  on  us. 

All  of  the  relief  organizations  are  determined  to  go  on. 
The  Spanish  Refugee  Relief  Campaign,  of  which  Secretary 
Ickes  is  honorary  chairman,  has  asked  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  (Quakers)  to  supervise  the 
distribution  of  its  funds  as  an  ultimate  guarantee  of  its 
non-political  character.  The  Spanish  Confederated  Socie- 
ties have  done  likewise. 

What  is  to  happen  now?  Must  all  the  plans  worked 
out  by  Dr.  Negrin — still  in  the  eyes  of  most  of  these  ex- 
iles the  chief  of  their  shadow  government — and  by  the 
S.E.R.E.,  the  relief  organization  in  France,  for  transport- 
ing the  vast  majority  of  the  refugees  to  Mexico  and  other 
Latin  American  countries  be  dissipated  now  that  the  ships 
have  stopped?  Nine  thousand  have  already  crossed  the 
ocean.  In  Mexico,  with  the  help  of  a  refugee  Junta  set  up 
by  Dr.  Negrin  in  cooperation  with  President  Cardenas,  six 
thousand  are  trying  to  establish  themselves  in  commerce 
and  industry  where  they  do  not  compete  with  Mexicans. 
Others  are  being  settled  on  350,000  acres  of  farming  land 
colonized  under  Negrin's  auspices  in  Chihuahua. 

What  can  be  done  in  this  country? 

We  can,  before  loaning  more  money  to  General  Franco, 
suggest  that  he  might  prepare  himself  to  take  the  veil  of 
democracy  by  granting  an  amnesty  to  the  vanquished  and 
in  the  meantime  cease  the  bloodlettings. 

We  can  arrange  to  cooperate  as  a  government  with  the 
Quakers  and  other  relief  organizations  that  are  now  ready 
to  help  settle  Spanish  refugees  in  the  New  World. 

Then  there  is  the  Inter-Governmental  Committee  for 
Refugees  which,  as  we  go  to  press,  is  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton. The  Spanish  refugees  are  not  on  their  agenda  and  if, 
because  of  the  intricacies  of  the  committee's  procedure,  the 
French  delegation  should  have  to  ask  to  have  the  Span-' 
iards  considered,  the  committee  might  be  encouraged  to 
do  so.  It  is  to  their  interest  to  do  so,  for  American  opinion 
has  suddenly  become  a  precious  thing  and  they  must 
know  that  the  struggle  of  the  Spanish  Republic  has  fired 
the  imagination  of  many  of  us.  In  the  minds  of  most 
Americans  the  cause  of  democracy  is  indivisible. 

Why  should  we  do  this?  Debt  of  conscience.  And  selfj 
interest   too.  The   democratic   Spain,   sole   inspiration   of 
sixty  million  Spanish  speaking  Americans  at  our  borders 
cannot  be  allowed  to  die. 

Suppose  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Spanish  Ar 
mada  had  succeeded  in  its  enterprise  to  bring  fire  to  Eng 
land.  Then  there  would  have  been  exiles  or  martyrs  with 
such  names  as  Spenser,  Marlowe,  Bacon,  Dekker,  Jonson 
Greene.  A  playwright  from  Stratford  might  have  beer  • 
among  them.  And  had  they  been  abandoned  what  woulc 
have  been  the  loss  to  a  liberal  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  a: 
yet  unborn! 

We  know  what  would  be  the  loss  to  the  Spanish  speak , 
ing  world  today  if  the  Spain  that  was  never  appeased  i: 
abandoned.  It  will  die  if  abandoned. 

This  is  a  problem  for  us.  Our  share  in  Non-Interventior 
helped  make  them  exiles.  Now  we  have  a  chance,  withou 
going  to  war,  to  retrieve  the  error,  to  consolidate  what  stil 
remains.  Failure  to  do  so  and  its  consequences  in  Latii 
America  would  be  another  error  that  we  may  never  havi 
a  chance  to  retrieve.  It  is  up  to  us.  The  British  and  Frencl 
have  their  hands  tied.  We  have  not,  as  yet. 
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Ladies  and  Lynchings 


by  LEWIS  T.  NORDYKE 


The  remarkable  story  of  the  campaign  against  lynching  which  is  being  carried 
forward  by  forty  thousand  southern  women,  backed  by  two  million  members 
of  social,  civic  and  religious  groups.  A  Texas  journalist  reports  on  the 
promise  of  better  human  relations  which  distinguishes  this  quiet  but  de- 
termined movement  for  "self-reconstruction." 


MOB  VIOLENCE,  MASQUERADING  AS  THE  CHAMPION  OF  SOUTH- 
CD!  womanhood,  is  petering  out  below  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  Line.  And  the  weaker  sex  is  largely  responsible. 
Nine  years  ago  a  small  group  of  thinking  women  who 
had  long  realized  that  there  was  more  bloodthirst  than 
<night-errantry  in  howling  mobs,  organized  the  Associa- 
:ion  of  Southern  Women  for  the  Prevention  of  Lynching. 
Today,  backed  by  women's  social,  civic  and  religious 
groups  that  have  more  than  two  million  members  in  the 
southern  states,  the  women  are  massed  in  one  of  the  most 
;ffective  social  programs  ever  attempted  in  the  United 
states  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  vital  and  constructive 
novements  in  the  South — that  of  preventing  white  men 
Tom  lynching  Negroes  for  any  cause  whatsoever. 

The  word  "southern"  in  the  association's  name  is  sig- 
nificant, for  the  program  is  a  native  one,  conceived,  de- 
/eloped  and  expanded  into  a  South-wide  movement  by 
outhern-born  women.  In  a  strict  sense,  the  movement  is 
jart  of  the  final  work  of  reconstruction,  the  righting  of 
vrongs  growing  out  of  slavery  and  the  Civil  War. 

The  accomplishments  of  these  southern  women  are  not 
videly  known,  even  in  the  South.  The  women  have 
vorked  quietly — very  quietly  in  comparison  with  the  no- 
oriety  of  lynching  mobs  bent  on  murder.  Through  per- 
onal  effort,  pressure  on  state  officials  and  peace  officers, 
.nd  with  the  help  of  church,  social  and  other  organiza- 
ions,  they  have  greatly  affected  the  South's  whole  ap- 
iroach  to  the  problem  of  race  relations. 

)emolishing  the  Myth  of  Mob  Chivalry 

ITATISTICS  TELL  PART  OF  THE  DRAMATIC  STORY  OF  THE  PA- 
ient  anti-lynching  campaign.  In  the  eight  years  previous  to 
:ie  founding  of  the  women's  association,  there  were  211 
/nchings  in  the  nation.  In  1930,  the  year  the  association 
/as  founded,  there  were  twenty-one  lynchings  in  the 
outh.  Records  of  Tuskegee  Institute  show  that  in  the 
rst  eight  years  the  women  were  organized  there  were 
35  lynchings,  only  half  as  many  as  in  the  previous  eight 
ears.  There  were  thirteen  lynchings  in  1931,  eight  in 

32,  twenty-eight  in  1933,  fourteen  in  1934,  twenty  in 
>35,  eight  in  each  of  1936  and  1937  and  six  in  1938,  the 
west  year  on  record. 

Moreover,  the  records  show  that  in  forty  instances  sher- 
is  and  police  officers,  many  of  them  committed  in  writing 
3  the  women's  program,  prevented  lynchings  in  1938— 
iving  three  white  men,  forty-nine  Negro  men  and  a  Ne- 
ro woman  from  mobs.  In  each  of  these  officially  recorded 
ises,  the  Association  of  Southern  Women  for  the  Preven- 
on  of  Lynching  was  on  the  job,  not  up  front  in  a  dra- 
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matic,  headline  way,  but  quietly  functioning  where  action 
counted. 

To  outsiders  the  most  surprising  thing  about  the  anti- 
lynching  drive  is  that  southern  women  are  responsible 
for  it.  The  remark  of  one  northerner  who  heard  for  the 
first  time  of  the  association's  program  was,  "Why,  that  is 
peculiar.  Isn't  the  primary  purpose  of  lynching  to  protect 
white  women?"  To  this  question  thousands  of  southern 
women  have  answered  for  nearly  ten  years  with  an  em- 
phatic, "NO." 

The  first  thing  the  association's  organizers  set  out  to  do 
was  to  destroy  the  fiction  that  men  lynch  in  women's 
names.  Here  is  the  organization's  declaration  and  personal 
pledge: 

We  declare  lynching  is  an  indefensible  crime,  destructive 
of    all     principles    of 
government,     hateful,  -or.    .  _ 

and    hostile   to   every  Woman  Can  Do  To  Prevent 

ideal  of  religion  and  Lynchings 

humanity,    debasing,  I—She  c 

and     degrading     to 
every       person       in- 
volved.     Though 
lynchings     are      not 
confined  to  any  one 
section    of   the   Uni- 
ted   States,    we    are 
aroused   by   the  rec- 
ord  which    discloses 
our    heavy    responsi- 
bility   for   the   pres- 
ence of  this  crime  in 
our     country.      We 
believe  that  this  rec- 
ord       has        been 
achieved         because 
public  opinion   has 
accepted    too   easily 
the  claim  of  lynch- 
ers     and     mobsters 
that  they  were  act- 
ing   solely    in    the 
defense  of  woman- 
hood.  In  the  light 
of  facts,  we  dare 
not  longer  permit 
this  claim  to  pass 
unchallenged    nor 
allow    those    bent 
upon  personal  re- 
venge and  savage- 
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tion  she  can  identify 
against  lynchin 
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ry  to  commit  acts  of  violence  and  lawlessness  in  the  name  of 
women.  We  solemnly  pledge  ourselves  to  create  a  new  public 
opinion  in  the  South,  which  will  not  condone,  for  any  reason 
whatever,  acts  of  mobs  or  lynchers.  We  shall  teach  our  children 
at  home,  at  school  and  at  church  a  new  interpretation  of  law 
and  religion;  we  will  assist  all  officials  to  uphold  their  oath  of 
office;  and,  finally,  we  will  join  with  every  minister,  editor, 
school  teacher  and  patriotic  citizen  in  a  program  of  educa- 
tion to  eradicate  lynching  and  mobs  forever  from  our  land. 

That  pledge  is  not  an  idle  one.  Nearly  40,000  of  the 
leading  white  women  of  the  South  have  signed  it  and 
have  fought  for  the  principles  involved,  including  the 
statement  that  men  do  not  lynch  in  the  South  to  protect 
the  flower  of  southern  womanhood. 

When,  on  November  1,  1930,  two  dozen  southern-born 
women  met  in  Atlanta,  some  amazing  facts  about  lynch- 
ings  were  placed  on  the  council  table.  Guarding  against 
possible  consequences  of  acting  in  haste  on  what  might  be 
a  half-baked  idea,  the  small  group  had  made  an  exhaust- 
ive survey  of  lynching.  Here  are  some  things  they  learned : 

Since  1886,  a  total  of  4297  persons  had  been  lynched  in  the 
United  States,  most  of  them  in  the  South — but  only  21  percent 
of  the  victims  had  'been  lynched  for  crimes  against  white  women. 

Women  had  been  present  at  all  lynchings  of  recent  years 
and  in  a  number  of  cases  had  participated.  Some  of  the  women 
were  mothers  with  young  children  who,  on  several  occasions, 
were  actually  balanced  precariously  on  parents'  shoulders  so  as 
to  have  a  better  view.  Young  boys  and  girls  were  contributing 
their  numbers  to  the  mobs,  both  as  spectators  and  as  leaders. 

From  1922  to  that  autumn  of  1930,  there  had  been  211 
lynchings,  204  of  them  in  the  South.  But  only  29  percent  of 
the  victims  had  been  accused  of  crimes  against  white  women. 

Then  came  the  questions  that  electrified  the  conference: 
What  did  the  other  71  percent  of  the  victims  do  to  provoke 
the  murderous  wrath  of  mobs?  Why  do  white  men  lynch 
Negroes?  In  a  tense  moment,  the  women  saw  what  had 
been  traditionally  known  as  southern  chivalry  stripped 
down  to  sadistic  barbarism.  In  the  economic,  social  and 
racial  significance  of  the  problem  lay  the  real  challenge. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Jessie  Daniel  Ames  of  At- 
lanta, today  executive  director  of  the  association,  an  even 
dozen  of  that  pioneer  group  pledged  themselves  to  do 
all  within  their  power  to  prevent  lynchings  and  to  change 
public  opinion  to  abhor  instead  of  countenance  mob  mur- 
der. The  women  decided  they  had  two  jobs.  First  to  carry 
on  an  educational  program  between  outbursts  of  violence; 
second,  to  act  quickly  when  a  mob  formed,  or  when  there 
was  a  threat  of  a  mob.  The  first  they  considered  of  greater 
importance,  and  they  wrote  into  their  minutes: 

The  time  to  prevent  lynchings  is  before  the  mob  forms. 
Investigations  have  disclosed  that  no  county  in  the  South 
is  free  from  the  shadow  of  a  possible  lynching.  Because  the 
county  is  the  important  unit  of  government,  intensive  activi- 
ties are  planned  to  be  carried  out  by  women  in  each  county 
seat  before  a  mob  ever  threatens. 

And  this  the  women  set  out  to  do.  Each  of  the  dozen 
original  members  was  prominent  in  church  work  and 
each  knew  that  in  the  South  church  women  are  beyond 
any  doubt  the  dominating  force.  So  to  the  church  organi- 
zations the  women  went  for  assistance.  The  response  was 
great.  Hundreds  of  southern  women  offered  their  aid. 
Prominent  women  like  Mrs.  Attwood  Martin  of  Louis- 
ville, who  is  well  known  as  a  novelist  under  the  name  of 
George  Madden  Martin,  joined  actively  in  the  work  and 
placed  their  influence  behind  the  program. 

Then  the  women  started  work — talking,  writing  letters, 
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distributing  printed  circulars,  interviewing  officers  and 
state  officials,  addressing  organization  meetings — with  the 
ambitious  goal  of  interesting  every  organization  of  men 
and  women  in  every  county  in  the  South  in  the  campaign 
against  lynching. 

There  was  ridicule.  There  were  threats.  Organizations 
which  had  made  the  terrorizing  of  Negroes  their  chiet 
business  since  the  Civil  War  opposed  the  women,  inspired 
sinister  warnings  or  sent  them  under  their  own  official 
letterheads.   In    no   few    communities    the   women    wer<; : 
ordered  not  to  speak.  In  other  communities  officials  de-j 
manded  that  talks  be  written  and  censored  locally  before ! 
the  women  might  speak. 

"Many  of  the   women   were   threatened,"   Mrs.   Ame> 
said.  "I  know  women  who  wouldn't  tell  their  husbands  of 
the  threats  because  they  feared  their  families  would  in-'| 
sist  that  the  women  quit  the  work.  Women  went  into ; 
communities  in  which  there  had  been  lynchings.  Many 
of  the  people  were  surly,  belligerent.  When  we  take  into ; 
consideration   the  fact   that  some  of   the  lynchings  had 
grown  out  of  politics  and  crooked  business  deals,  we  can 
understand  that  the  women  were  by  no  means  safe  at 
all  times.  They  knew  of  the  constant  danger,  and  they 
didn't  forget  to  pray." 

The  Momentum  of  Education 

By    GOOD    CHANCE    THE    WOMEN    STRUCK    AT    AN    OPPORTUNF 

moment.  For  years  some  of  the  leading  newspapers  ol 
the  South  had  fought  mob  murder.  Such  editors  as  Gro 
ver  Hall  of  the  Montgomery  Advertiser,  Mark  Ethridgt 
of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  Virginius  Dabney  c 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  and  many  others  hac 
made  a  strong  fight  against  lynching. 

State   officials,    particularly    the   governors,    in    severa 
states  had  taken  a  reasonably  firm  stand  against  lynching 
and  held  sheriffs  responsible  for  lynchings  in  their  coun 
ties.  In  the  cities  of  the  South  other  individuals  and  or 
ganizations,  such  as  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad' 
vancement  of   Colored   People,   had    long  been    waginj 
anti-lynching  campaigns.  There  was  a  growing  awarenes  • 
of  the  social  and  economic  implications  of  the  spirit  ere' 
ated  by  lynching.  "Outside"  criticism  had  begun  to  ol 
fend  the  sensibilities  of  southern  people  and  make  theti  • 
more  self-conscious  about  charges  that  lynching  was  th 
act  of  barbarians.  In  short,  public  opinion  was  not  un 
prepared  to  accept  the  surprise  move  made  by  the  south 
ern  white  women.  And,  from  the  start,  the  women  gav 
thankful  credit  and  offered  their  full  cooperation  in  a 
anti-lynching  movements,  except  the  drive  for  a  feder. 
anti-lynching  bill,  which,  because  of  the   women's  prr 
gram  of  applying  pressure  to  southern  sheriffs,  they  neitht 
favored  nor  opposed. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  their  work — th  • 
part  that  shocked  a  large  section  of  the  public  into 
changing   view  of   the   lynching   problem — was   that  ( 
gathering  and  publicizing  facts  about  lynchings.  The  re> 
ords  in  Mrs.  Ames'  office  in  Atlanta  show  that  in  mot. 
than  one  instance  innocent  Negroes  were  lynched  on  noi 
existent  grounds  at  the  instigation  of  white  men  wh 
coveted  the  crops  the  Negroes  had  cultivated. 

Here  are  some  of  die  officially  recorded  facts  the  wome    | 
publicized  in  newspapers  and  in  printed  circulars: 

Nine  of  the  84  mob  victims  in  the  1931-35  period  were  not  a 

cused  of  any  crime  and  25  others  were  accused  of  minor  offense 

Near  Moultrie,  Ga.,  Bo  Brinson,  an  unaccused  Negro,  wa 
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killed  at  his  home  by  a  mob  looking  for  John  Henry  Sloan, 
who  had  killed  a  white  man. 

In  Baker  County,  Ga.,  a  Negro  killed  a  white  bootlegger 
at  a  Negro  dance.  When  the  "right  man"  couldn't  be  found, 
two  unaccused  Negroes  were  lynched  as  an  object  lesson. 

In  Cheatham  County,  Tennessee,  a  Negro  was  lynched  for 
slapping  a  white  woman  who  was  drinking  beer  in  a  Negro  store. 

At  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  a  helpless  Negro  paralytic  was  lynched 
on  the  charge  of  attempted  rape. 

In  Greenville  County,  S.  C.,  a  Negro  was  shot  to  death  in 
his  home  at  midnight  by  a  masked  mob  after  he  had  repeat- 
edly asked  for  a  settlement  for  his  crop. 

Revelation  of  such  facts,  Mrs.  Ames  said,  aided  the 
association  in  battering  down  opposition  and  winning 
popular  public  approval;  and  this,  of  course,  represented 
a  decided  change  in  public  opinion.  As  a  result,  the  ranks 

of  the  women  crusaders  increased  by  thousands. 

' 

Mrs.  Mullino  Prevents  a  Lynching 

How  DO  SOME  40,000  CRUSADING  SOUTHERN  WOMEN  WORK? 

On  Christmas  Day,  1934,  Mrs.  Ames  was  preparing  for 
holiday  festivities.  Her  telephone  rang.  An  Associated 
Press  editor  informed  her  that  a  Negro  had  killed  an 
officer  in  Schley  County,  Georgia,  and  that  a  mob  was 
forming.  Mrs.  Ames  rushed  to  the  office.  She  discovered 
that  the  association  had  no  signatures  in  Schley  County. 
But  in  adjoining  Macon  County  lived  a  member  of  the 
Georgia  Council  of  the  Association,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Mullino  of 
Montezuma.  Mrs.  Ames  telephoned  Mrs.  Mullino,  who 
stopped  preparation  of  her  Christmas  dinner  and  started 
telephoning  everyone  she  knew  in  Schley  County,  urging 
each  to  bring  pressure  on  the  sheriff  to  prevent  a  lynching. 
A  short  time  later,  Mrs.  Mullino  was  informed  that  the 
Negro  was  in  a  swamp  in  her  own  county.  She  called 
the  sheriff  and  his  deputies,  and  a 
number  of  ministers  and  other  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens,  urging 
them  to  aid  in  pre- 
venting mob 
action.  Until 
mid  -  afternoon 
she  stayed  at  her 
telephone.  Finally 
the  Negro  was 
captured  —  by  offi- 
cers. That  Christ- 
mas Day  was  not 
blackened  by  a  lynch- 
ing in  Georgia.  The 
law  took  its  course. 
Had  Mrs.  Mullino  gone 

to  the  mob  and  pleaded 

for   restraint   she   would 

have  been    taunted.    She 

knew  that.  She  knew,  too, 

that  a  sheriff,  even  though 

disposed   to    carelessness    in 

such  cases,  couldn't  afford 

to    take    any    chances    after 

dozens   of   influential    voters 

had  demanded  that  every  pos- 
sible precaution  be  taken  to  in- 
sure a  constitutional  trial  for 

the  accused  Negro. 
That  is  only  one  of  dozens  of 
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examples  of  the  women's  quick  work.  Early  in  their  cam- 
paign they  realized  that  the  sheriff  was  the  key  man. 
It  was  up  to  him  to  handle  any  mob  forming  in  his 
county.  The  women  approached  practically  every  southern 
sheriff,  asked  each  to  sign  a  pledge  to  do  all  within  his 
power  to  prevent  lynchings.  Some  of  the  sheriffs  shrugged 
off  the  matter  as  "just  another  one  of  them  things."  But 
the  women  did  not  stop  there.  They  went  about  their 
work  of  obtaining  the  signatures  of  influential  persons, 
of  talking  anti-lynching  in  schools,  churches  and  at  pub- 
lic meetings,  of  distributing  circulars  giving  facts  on  lynch- 
ings and  asking  the  public  to  help  prevent  mob  law. 

Southern  women  know  local  politics.  No  strange  wo- 
man from  the  central  state  office  called  on  a  sheriff  in 
the  counties  of  the  fifteen  states.  Nothing  like  that.  A 
woman  voter  living  in  each  sheriff's  own  county  went  to 
him  about  the  lynching  matters,  and  that  is  about  as  firm 
political  pressure  as  can  be  applied.  Each  time  there  was  a 
crime,  or  an  accusation  which  might  lead  to  a  lynching, 
the  women  went  into  swift  action.  The  sheriff  started  get- 
ting calls  from  influential  voters  and  visits  from  promi- 
nent men  and  women  who  demanded  that  he  protect  the 
Negro,  take  him  to  an  unnamed  jail  if  necessary.  Some  of 
these  calls  came  from  governors  who  had  been  informed 
by  association  members  of  possible  attempted  violence.  In 
some  southern  states  a  governor  can  remove  a  sheriff  who 
loses  a  prisoner  to  a  mob.  In  certain  instances  southern 
governors  have  called  out  the  militia  to  protect  accused 
Negroes. 

A  Basic  Approach  to  Race  Relations 

AT  THE  END  OF  1937  THE  SOUTHERN  WOMEN  ISSUED  A  START- 

ling  statement  entitled,  "Where  Were  the  Peace  Offi- 
cers?" It  declared:  "All  eight  victims  of  lynchings  in  1937 
were  in  the  hands  of  peace  offi- 
cers. In  seven  of  the  lynchings, 
investigations  indicate,  officers 
were  either  in  the  mob  or  were 
in  collusion  with  the  mob." 

Here  is  a  typical  message  sent 
all  persons  who  have  committed 
themselves   to   the  anti-lynching 
program :     "Do     you 
know  your  sher- 
iff?    Have    you 
talked  with  your 
sheriff?     If    it    is 
an    election    year, 
have     you     talked 
with  the  candidates 
for     sheriff?      Have 
you  asked  each  can- 
didate   what    he    will 
do    to    prevent     lynch- 
ings if  elected?  The  vo- 
ters   will    decide    for    or 
against  lynching  this  year." 
The  results  have  been  ex- 
traordinary.   To    date    1229 
southern  peace  officers  in  fif- 
teen states  have  written  their 
signatures   to  pledges   to   edu- 
cate   against    lynching    and    to 
prevent  mob  action. 
Many  sheriffs  have  volunteered 
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their  pledges.  In  asking  the  sheriffs  to  sign  pledges  the 
women  do  not  intend  to  intimate  they  think  the  sheriffs 
would  countenance  lynchings.  All  they  want  is  coopera- 
tion, and  most  peace  officers  are  giving  it.  A  recent  issue 
of  the  Texas  Sheriffs  Association's  monthly  magazine  bit- 
terly attacked  lynching  as  murder  and  urged  Texas  sher- 
iffs—there are  254  of  them— firmly  to  aid  in  stamping  out 
all  such  outrages. 

The  women  have  not  limited  their  pressure  to  sheriffs. 
They  have  used  the  same  methods  on  governors,  legisla- 
tors and  other  state  officials.  In  Kentucky,  2000  women  de- 
manded repeal  of  the  "gallows  festival"  law,  which  pro- 
vided public  hangings  for  men  convicted  on  charges  of 
rape.  The  law  was  repealed.  The  law,  which  made  the 
crime  of  rape  punishable  by  hanging  in  the  county  where 
the  offense  was  committed,  had  been  intended  to  quench 
the  lynching  spirit  by  demonstrating  publicly  that  the  law 
had  taken  its  course,  but  the  practice  became  distorted  and 
was  marked  by  many  shockingly  shameful  celebrations,  at 
which,  as  one  southern  newspaper  pointed  out,  morbid 
appetite  grew  by  what  it  fed  on. 

The  women's  work  has  included  some  activities  more 
strenuous  than  signing  petitions  and  applying  pressure. 
They  have  faced  howling  mobs  bent  on  lynching  Negroes. 
Their  pleadings  were  seldom  heeded  or  even  heard,  but 
the  women  did  all  they  could.  Another  dangerous  job  has 
been  that  of  visiting  the  scenes  of  lynchings  and  collecting 
the  real  facts. 

IN  CASES — PARTICULARLY  THOSE  ACTUALLY  INVOLVING  CRIMES 

against  white  women — in  which  the  association  has 
stepped  into  the  scene,  members  have  been  taunted  with: 
"What  if  it  were  your  daughter?  What  if  it  were  you?" 
To  these  jeering  questions  the  women  can  reply  with 
facts  from  the  records.  In  1936,  the  seven-year-old  daugh- 
ter of  an  Alabama  woman,  who  was  committed  to  die 
program,  was  attacked  by  a  Negro.  The  mother,  clinging 
tenaciously  to  her  ideals  and  principles  at  a  time  when  it 
would  have  been  understandable  had  she  succumbed  to 
a  profoundly  human  desire  for  revenge,  prevented  mob 
violence  by  her  appeal  diat  die  law  take  its  course. 

Two  aged  sisters,  who  had  only  read  of  die  southern 
women's  program,  pleaded  with  a  posse  of  men  in  a  Texas 
village  in  1938  not  to  attempt  to  lynch  a  Negro  who  had 
attacked  them.  The  sisters  made  their  plea  from  beds  in 
which  their  injuries  confined  them. 

THE    ASSOCIATION    HAS    ITS    CENTRAL    COUNCIL    IN    ATLANTA 

with  Mrs.  Attwood  Martin  as  chairman  and  Mrs.  Ames  as 
director.  There  are  thirteen  council  members  at  large,  and 
each  of  the  fifteen  states  has  an  independent  council.  The 
women  work  without  pay  and  have  planned  their  organi- 
zation so  shrewdly  that  it  has  none  of  the  drawbacks  com- 
mon in  ordinary  guilds.  They  have- carefully  avoided  strict 
rules  of  organization.  "Much  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  re- 
form movements,"  said  Mrs.  Ames,  "arises  from  the  de- 
termination of  the  leaders  to  set  up  an  organization  into 
which  are  gadiered  only  like-minded  people,  diereby 
cutting  them  off  from  making  converts."  And  they  have 
carefully  avoided  the  mistake  of  getting  too  far  ahead  of 
public  opinion.  "Knowing  at  the  start,"  said  Mrs.  Martin, 
"that  if  we  went  too  fast,  moved  ahead  of  public  opinion 
in  a  particular  locality,  it  would  be  the  Negro  population 
that  would  suffer,  we  have  refrained  from  overzeal  until 
sure  of  our  support." 


AND  ALL  ALONG,  EVERY  DAY  OF  THE  YEAR,  THE  QUIET  EDUCA- 

tional  program  in  which  thousands  of  women  have  re- 
layed the  association's  message  to  highschools  and  colleges, 
Sunday  schools  and  churches,  social,  religious  and  pa-  : 
triotic  clubs  has  been  carried  forward.  Even  the  drama  has 
been  used  in  this  earnest  educational  campaign.  The  asso- 
ciation sponsored  a  one-act  play  contest,  in  which  die  sub-  , 
ject  was  limited  to  anti-lynching.  "Country  Sunday"  by  , 
Walter  Spearman,  teacher  of  journalism  in  die  University 
of  North  Carolina,  and  "Lawd,  Does  Yo'  Undahstan'?" 
by  Ann  Seymour,  teacher  in  the  schools  of  Palestine,  Tex,  | 
were  die  winners.  The  plays  were  widely  produced  by  I 
Little  Theater  groups,  and  Miss  Seymour's  play  was  in-  ' 
eluded  in  "Representative  One-Act  American  Plays  of  ! 
1938,"  which  had  a  circulation  of  more  than  20,000.  The  i 
women  have  not  been  able  to  estimate  the  number  of  per- . 
sons  the  message  of  the  plays  reached,  nor  do  they  have  ' 
any  idea  how  many  thousands  their  constant  flow  of 
printed  circulars  on  lynching  and  its  prevention  have  af-  • 
fected. 

The  central  office  now  sends  out  more  dian  10,000  pieces 
of  literature  upon  direct  request  each  year.  Requests  for 
information  on  die  work  have  come  from  India,  China, 
Africa,  England,  and  die  Philippines. 

In  order  to  accelerate  the  work,  the  association  has  re- 
quested Mrs.  Ames  to  develop  a  study  book  of  methods 
on  die  education  of  die  public  against  lynching  and  its 
prevention.  All  the  methods  the  women  have  found  in 
ten  years  to  be  successful — ways  of  carrying  on  the  educa- 
tional program  when  there  is  no  mob  to  combat,  and  ac- 
tion necessary  when  there  is  danger  of  a  mob — will  be 
included  in  the  handbook.  In  addition  there  will  be  factual 
discussions  of  die  racial  problem  in  the  South.  With  this 
book  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  women,  each  worker 
will  benefit  by  the  association's  past  experience  in  combat- 
ing lynching.  And  the  goal  of  the  women  is  100,000  sig- 
natures and  pledges  of  cooperation  from  every  sheriff  in 
the  South. 

It  is  the  hope,  the  prayer,  the  intention  of  these  thou 
sands  of  southern  women  that  not  far  in  the  future  the) 
will  look  at  the  first  page  of  their  morning  newspaper  anc 
see  an  item  something  like  this: 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE,  ALA.,  DEC.  31— (AP)— The  Tuskegei 
Institute  reported  today  that  for  the  first  time  since  the  Civi    ! 
War  no  lynchings  occurred   during  a   year   in   the   Unite( 
States. 


Signature  Pledges  Against  Lynching 

State 

Counties 

Town} 

Women 

Men 

Officert 

Alabama 

55 

173 

1356 

54 

20 

Arkansas 

29 

52 

789 

69 

3 

Florida 

51 

137 

2136 

332 

46 

Georgia 

154 

386 

7006 

352 

250 

Kentucky 

93 

191 

2895 

144 

111 

Louisiana 

51 

109 

886 

36 

135 

Mississippi 

81 

294 

5093 

526 

146 

Missouri 

39 

84 

738 

36 

4 

North  Carolina 

95 

337 

4361 

109 

15 

Oklahoma 

43 

93 

1212 

31 

23 

South  Carolina 

46 

205 

2082 

21 

37 

Tennessee 

71 

59 

3535 

259 

202 

Texas 

198 

592 

5808 

51 

93 

Virginia 

46 

89 

1025 

59 

137 

West   Virginia 

28 

61 

469 

11 

7 

Total 

1074 

2862 

39,391 

2090 

1229 
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One  State  Looks  at  Its  Schools 


by  EVERETT  B.  SACKETT 

Last  month  Survey  Graphic  looked  at  Education  in  America  and,  in 
doing  so,  made  frequent  reference  to  the  most  ambitious  study  ever 
made  of  the  cost  and  character  of  education  in  a  state's  school  system — 
the  New  York  Regents'  Inquiry.  Herewith  a  review  of  that  significant 
report. 


THREE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-FOUR  MILLION  DOLLARS  is 
huch  money.  Even  in  a  current  military  budget  it  would 
>e  a  major  item.  In  the  civil  budget  of  one  state  in  the  de- 
iression  year  of  1932  it  was  enough  to  make  the  fingers  of 
leficit-hounded  business  men  itch. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-four  million  dollars  was  the 
bst  of  public  education  in  the  state  of  New  York  in  1932. 
nevitably  as  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  the 
late  Board  of  Education,  mingled  with  their  business  col- 
:agues  at  board  meetings  and  at  luncheon  tables,  they 
/ere  asked  to  explain  why  the  school  costs  of  the  state 
icrely  inched  down  the  slope  instead  of  tobogganing  with 
ividends  and  rent  collections.  And  they  also  had  deeper 
uestions  to  ask  on  their  own  account.  A  general  study 
;emed  in  order,  the  more  so  since  the  last  official  state- 
7ide  education  survey  had  been  made  in  1812. 
Under  the  chairmanship  of  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
.egents,  Owen  D.  Young,  a  special  committee  of  the 
oard  was  formed  to  sponsor  a  study  of  school  costs.  Ob- 
iously  one  could  not  intelligently  consider  price  without 
Iso  considering  the  product.  And  one  could  not  chart  the 
ow  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  without  spending 
tidy  sum  for  the  survey.  The  result  of  these  considera- 
ons  was  that  late  in  1935  was  announced  "The  Regents' 
iquiry  into  the  Character  and  Cost  of  Public  Education 
i  the  State  of  New  York"  with  a  budget  of  a  half  million 
ollars  furnished  by  the  General  Education  Board. 
This  was  to  be  no  ordinary  school  survey.  It  was  to  be 
i  inquiry  into  the  character  and  cost  of  education,  the 
vo  together,  so  that  quality  would  be  considered  in  terms 
:  cost  and  cost  in  terms  of  quality.  Further,  the  Regents' 
>mmittee  wanted  it  to  be  "an  outside  independent  audit." 
'hus  in  selecting  the  director  and  the  staff  they  passed 
••er  those  who  had  had  any  important  part  in  building  the 
:hool  system  of  the  state.  For  director  of  the  technical 
aff  was  chosen  Luther  Gulick,  director  of  the  Institute 
c  Public  Administration,  professor  of  political  science  at 
Columbia  University,  and  an  experienced  participant  in 
udies  of  governmental  administration;  and  as  co-director, 
amuel  P.  Capen,  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Buf- 
ilo.  Investigation  of  the  business  management  of  the 
:hools  was  delegated  to  the  Public  Administration  Serv- 
:e  of  Chicago,  professional  efficiency  experts  in  state  and 
lunicipal  government.  The  remaining  study  directors 
'ere  either  educational  administrators  or  professors  of 
Jucation,  only  two  of  the  seven  being  connected  with 
Jew  York  institutions  and  these  having  made  their  repu- 
ition  outside  the  state. 

The  snows  of  early  1936  were  melting  when  the  Inquiry 
aff  moved  into  little-used  corridors  in  the  basement  of 
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the  state  education  building  at  Albany  and  started  to  dis- 
cuss the  issues  facing  the  schools  of  New  York  State  and 
to  draw  up  forms  for  the  tabulation  of  countless  facts, 
big  and  little. 

By  and  large,  the  forces  reshaping  the  schools  were  not 
educational  pressures  from  within  so  much  as  social  pres- 
sures from  without.  School  enrollment  in  New  York  had 
doubled  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  In  part  this  was  due 
to  a  larger  number  of  children  residing  in  the  state.  In 
larger  part  it  was  due  to  a  longer  school  life  for  each  child. 
By  1937,  the  1915  highschool  enrollment  in  New  York  had 
been  multiplied  by  four.  Less  employment  for  adolescents 
was  having  its  complement  of  more  education  for  them. 

The  changes  that  made  it  possible  for  more  and  more 
children  to  stay  in  school  longer  and  longer  raised  another 
issue.  With  the  machine  tending  to  replace  craftsman- 
ship, what  should  be  the  training  of  the  young  worker? 

How  about  training  for  citizenship  in  a  transition  pe- 
riod? Most  important  of  all  was  the  matter  of  preparing 
youth  to  adjust  his  personal  life  to  "the  new  ways  of  liv- 
ing, in  which  the  family,  the  church,  and  early  work  now 
exercise  less  influence,  and  in  which  increasing  leisure  in 
later  life  calls  for,  and  makes  possible,  a  rich  and  growing 
inner  life,"  to  quote  the  report. 

THESE  WERE  THE  LARGE  SOCIAL  ISSUES.  THERE  WERE  OTHER 
issues,  such  as  how  best  to  train  teachers,  to  organize  school 
districts,  to  shape  and  control  the  huge  business  activities 
unavoidable  in  spending  well  over  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars  annually,  and  to  organize  the  State  Department 
of  Education  to  stimulate  and  guide  the  more  than  seven 
thousand  separate  school  districts  of  the  state. 

The  Inquiry  gathered  figures  on  costs,  a  stupendous 
quantity  of  such  figures.  It  rated  buildings  and  teachers 
and  examined  the  curriculum.  It  gave  tests  to  samplings  of 
pupils  from  schools  selected  on  the  basis  of  sociological 
background. 

But  the  phase  of  the  Inquiry  displaying  the  most  origi- 
nality of  investigation  was  that  of  secondary  education,  di- 
rected by  Professor  Francis  T.  Spaulding  of  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Education.  His  plan  was  simple, 
though  ambitious: 

...  the  Inquiry  has  assumed  that  the  present  highschool 
program  cannot  be  fairly  judged  by  merely  matching  that 
program  against  some  preconceived  pattern.  Instead,  the  pro- 
gram needs  to  be  analyzed  as  dispassionately  as  possible  in 
terms  of  its  outcomes,  that  is  to  say,  in  terms  of  the  abilities, 
the  interests,  the  attitudes  and  habits  which  highschool  boys 
and  girls  have  gained  from  their  school  work  by  the  time 
they  leave  school. 
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To  measure  these  outcomes,  Professor  Spaulding 
planned  a  series  of  tests  designed  to  measure  not  only 
accomplishment  in  the  ordinary  school  skills  and  knowl- 
edges but  also  in  such  attributes  as  attitudes  towards  con- 
troversial issues,  the  rights  of  citizens,  interest  in  radio 
and  movies,  and  so  on.  The  information  gained  from  the 
tests  was  supplemented  by  questionnaire  and  interview 
studies.  Where  the  outcomes  were  especially  good  or  espe- 
cially poor,  intensive  study  was  made  of  the  schools  in  an 
effort  to  discover  what  had  caused  the  variation  from  the 
average. 

What  did  all  of  this  fact-gathering  show  about  the 
schools  of  the  state  of  New  York?  Eleven  major  volumes 
and  a  few  minor  ones  have  rolled  from  the  presses  of  the 
McGraw-Hill  Company  and  others  are  on  the  way.  In 
these  volumes  one  may  find  anything  from  the  fact  that 
43.3  percent  of  the  homes  in  Canisteo  have  radios  to  the 
information  that  the  average  annual  current  expense  in 
New  York's  5724  regular  one-room  common  schools  is 
$112.97  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance. 

Although  a  comprehensive  summary  is  obviously  im- 
possible here,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  sketch  major 
findings  and  recommendations. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  WAS  A  PIONEER  IN  SEEKING  TO  OVERCOME 
to  some  extent  the  inequalities  of  wealth  from  district  to 
district  through  state  aid.  But  with  something  over  7000 
independent  districts,  equality  of  educational  opportunity 
is  impossible,  says  the  Inquiry.  The  recommendation  is 
made  that  a  temporary  authority  be  set  up  to  work  out 
with  localities  a  new  combination  of  districts  that  would 
divide  the  entire  state  into  a  few  hundred  municipal  dis- 
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tricts  for  urban  areas  or  centralized  districts  for  rural 
areas,  each  area  to  be  large  enough  to  support  economically 
an  adequate  educational  program.  State  aid  then  would  be 
distributed  much  as  at  present,  except  that  the  State  Edu- 
cation Department  would  have  added  power  to  demand 
that  a  district  furnish  what  the  department  considered  an 
adequate  educational  program  before  receiving  money 
from  the  state. 

In  the  matter  of  the  health  of  the  school  child,  the  In- 
quiry found  wide  variation  in  all  phases  of  the  program. 
No  startling  findings  were  reported,  unless  it  be  that  the 
law  requiring  a  physical  examination  of  every  child  every 
year  worked  against,  rather  than  for,  effective  health  serv- 
ice. The  recommendation  was  for  a  health  examination 
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three  times,  instead 
of  twelve,  during  a 
child's  school  life, 
using  resources  and 
personnel  for  added 
health  services  in- 
stead of  for  annual 
examinations. 

On  the  matter  of 
the  responsibility  for 
control  of  the  school 
hygiene  program,  it 
is  rare  to  find  so  emi- 
nent an  authority  in 
the  field  of  public 
health  as  Dr.  C.-E.  A. 
Winslow  saying: 
".  .  .  all  phases  of  the 
school  hygiene  pro- 
gram should  be  un- 
der the  jurisdiction 
of  educational  au- 
thorities, although 
medical  and  nursing 

personnel  of  the  Health  Department  may  often  be  used 
as  the  agents  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  this  field  with 
great  advantage." 

In  the  field  of  adult  education,  the  Inquiry  report  pic- 
tures a  chaotic  condition.  Excellent  though  limited  facili- 
ties along  some  lines  were  found  in  the  larger  cities  and 
next  to  nothing  in  the  typical  small  city  and  village.  Prog- 
ress in  adult  education  faces  "three  major  obstacles:  (1) 
lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  educators 
of  what  adult  education  means;  (2)  lack  of  finan- 
cial support;  and  (3)  lack  of  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery for  the  administration  of  an  effective  pro- 
gram of  adult  education."  The  Inquiry  urged 
coordination  of  adult  education  efforts  and  recog- 
nition of  adult  education  as  an  "integral  part  of 
public  education." 

In  considering  the  state's  provisions  for  teacher 
training,  the  Inquiry  points  out  that  New  York 
could  do  a  better  job  by  closing  some  of  the  eleven 
teacher-training  institutions  and  concentrating 
effort  on  those  remaining.  Another  suggestion  is 
that  the  teacher-training  institutions  be  made  cen- 
ters of  supervision  for  the  public  schools  of  the 
surrounding  area,  thus  at  one  stroke  aiding  the 
schools  and  getting  the  normal  school  instructors 
into  contact  with  reality. 

In  the  matter  of  teacher  tenure,  the  report  states 
that  the  present  New  York  laws  often  keep  in  their  posi- 
tions individuals  "who  are  quite  unfit."  It  is  recommended 
that  the  Board  of  Regents  and  the  New  York  State  Teach- 
ers Association  cooperate  in  working  out 
"a  system  of  employment  based  on  merit." 
Turning  to  the  educational  program  of 
school-age  youth,  the  Inquiry  recommen- 
dations cover  a  wide  range — from  pro- 
vision of  kindergarten  facilities  for  all  but 
the  completely  rural  area  to  more  generous 
scholarship  aid  for  needy  college  students, 
including  those  on  the  graduate  level.  The 
Inquiry  concentrated  the  heavy  fire  of  its 
investigation  not  on  either  one  of  these 
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extremes  but  on  those 
"four  or  five  years" 
added  to  the  upper 
end  of  "the  common 
school." 

What  did  the  In- 
quiry find  the  prod- 
uct of  the  schools  of 
New  York  State  to 
be?  In  the  words  of 
the  report: 

.  .  .  the  majority  have 
read  enough  to  have 
mastered  certain  facts 
about  the  standard 
English  classics;  they 
have  gained  at  least  an 
elementary  acquaint- 
ance with  general  sci- 
ence and  widi  the 
principles  of  personal 
hygiene;  they  proba- 
bly know  more  than 
their  elders  know 

about  American  history  and  civics.  .  .  .  They  have  acquired 
fairly  clear  ideas  of  their  rights  as  citizens  in  a  democracy, 
and  considerable  understanding  of  where  and  when  those 
rights  apply.  They  have  come  to  believe  that  one  of  the  most 
important  things  a  young  person  has  to  do  is  to  prepare  him- 
self to  earn  a  living.  They  have  adopted  a  surprising  variety 
of  individual  hobbies.  They  have  learned  to  like  dancing  and 
athletic  activities,  particularly  large  group  sports.  In  many  in- 
stances they  have  learned  to  enjoy  singing,  playing  musical 
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learn  through  independent  study";  "where  and  how  to  go 
on  learning  most  profitably  after  he  [the  pupil]  leaves 
highschool";  leading  the  pupils  "to  enjoy  the  best  types  of 
recreation  open  to  them  after  they  leave  school";  "for 
every  pupil  who  is  to  complete  his  formal  education  in 
that  school  ...  a  necessary  minimum  of  definite  prepara- 
tion for  a  vocation."  A  greatly  expanded  program  of  guid- 
ance was  proposed  with  a  canvass  of  actual  job  possibili- 
ties for  pupils  spending  their  last  year  in  school. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  sketch  the  educational 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Inquiry.  We  come 
now  to  that  matter  of  great  practical  importance — Cost. 

THAT  THE  INQUIRY'S  FIGURES  SHOWED  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  NEW 
York  State  to  be  the  most  expensive  in  the  country  was  no 
surprise.  What  was  surprising  was  the  widespread  igno- 
rance that  because  of  its  tremendous  wealth  New  York 
was  spending  a  far  smaller  proportion  of  its  income  on 
schools  than  any  comparable  state. 

Some  possible  economies  were  detailed.  The  major  item 
of  economy  was  the  centralization  of  the  thousands  of  un- 
economical and  inefficient  rural  schools  and  the  consolida- 
tion of  dwindling  elementary  school  classes.  Improved 
debt  management  was  suggested  as  a  further  means  of 
substantial  saving.  The  economies  suggested  were  estima- 
ted to  make  possible  an  annual  saving  of  more  than  $40 
million.  Modernization  and  extension  of  secondary  and 
elementary  education  together  with  other  suggested  im- 
provements were  estimated  to  entail  new  expenditures  of 
$36,500,000.  The  result,  of  course,  was  that  the  Inquiry  had 
found  means  of  saving  enough  money  to  finance  the  new 
services  it  recommended.  There  was  no  suggestion  of  an 
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the  radio.  They  have  also  become  habitual  readers, 
chiefly  of  newspapers  and  magazines. 

The  educational  program  was  found  to  have 
done  more  for  boys  than  for  girls,  for  the  aca- 
demically able  than  for  those  with  other  talents, 
for  city  pupils  than  for  rural.  There  were  areas 
in  which  the  program  was  found  conspicuously 
inadequate : 

...  it  has  neglected  to  equip  boys  and  girls  with 
pertinent  knowledge  about  their  local  communities, 
their  chance  to  make  a  living,  and  the  educational 
opportunities  open  to  them  once  they  leave  the  high- 
school.  As  a  result,  thousands  of  young  people  just 
out  of  school  are  equipped  to  take  no  well-informed 
part  in  civic  affairs;  they  look  at  random  for  jobs 
which  may  never  materialize;  they  plan  for  further 
education  which  they  can  never  attain,  and  which 
would  be  of  little  use  to  them  even  if  they  could  get  it. 

The  proposals  to  strengthen  the  secondary  school  were 
introduced  with  a  warning  that  the  program  should  differ 
in  every  community,  to  take  advantage  of 
each  school's  resources  and  to  fit  the  back- 
grounds and  needs  of  its  pupils.  It  also  was 
pointed  out  that  any  educational  scheme  to 
remain  effective  "must  be  thoroughly  re- 
sponsive to  new  conditions."  The  broad 
outline  of  the  proposed  curriculum  in- 
cludes: "fullest  preparation  for  citizen- 
ship in  the  broad  meaning  of  that  term"; 
"enough  command  of  the  tools  of  learn- 
ing so  that  they  [the  pupils]  are  able  to 
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appreciable    reduction    in    the    state's    total    school    bill. 

The  ink  on  the  report  was  scarcely  dry  before  the  Tax- 
payers' Federation  of  the  State  of  New  York,  dissatisfied 
with  the  economy  program  of  the  Inquiry,  was  urging 
Governor  Lehman  to  appoint  a  commission  to  study  the 
"excessive"  cost  of  education  in  the  state.  If,  as  many 
school  people  of  New  York  State  had  feared,  the  Regents' 
Inquiry  had  been  a  knife  forged  by  the  taxpaying  interests 
with  which  to  slash  school  costs,  its  makers  were  mightily 
displeased  with  their  craftsmanship. 

Some  school  people  have  raised  their  voices,  too.  Obvi- 
ously, a  series  of  recommendations  like  those  of  the  Re- 
gents' Inquiry  cannot  be  widely  publicized  without  twist- 
ing the  tail  of  a  sacred  cow  or  two. 
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The  criticisms  are  worth  noting.  Some  have  said: 
"Shucks,  there's  nothing  new  in  these  reports.  We  school- 
men knew  it  all  along."  To  which  the  Inquiry  replies: 
"Good  for  you!  Now  let's  get  going.  Not  much  use  know- 
ing if  we  don't  do  something,  and  perhaps  the  Inquiry 
reports  will  help  you  'sell'  those  whose  support  you  need." 

Next  comes  the  comment:  "This  Inquiry  is  too  critical. 
It  gives  aid  and  comfort  to  school  busters  and  tax  cutters 
and  is  thus  a  disservice  to  education."  To  this  the  friends 
of  the  Inquiry  say:  "Come,  come,  read  the  reports!  New 
York  has  good  schools,  the  Inquiry  insists,  but  there  are 
unsolved  problems.  To  point  these  out  is  indispensable. 
What's  more,  if  you  look  at  the  record,  you  will  see  that 
the  school  busters  got  no  aid  and  comfort  from  the  In- 
quiry; in  fact  they  now  want  another  study  which  will 
be  made  by  'business  men.'  Think  that  over!" 

And  then  there  are  some  college  teachers  who  want  a 
great  expansion  of  junior  colleges.  They  don't  like  the 
Inquiry's  conclusion  that  New  York  has  enough  colleges 
now  and  its  recommendation  that  what  youth  really 
needs  in  most  areas  of  the  state  is  not  junior  colleges  but 
an  upward  extension  of  the  highschool  by  the  gradual 
addition  of  a  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  grade  for  those 
who  do  not  go  to  work  or  to  college.  This  criticism  was 
floated  on  a  series  of  sensational  charges  of  "distortion  and 
suppression,"  backed  up  with  quotations  of  a  preliminary 
memorandum  written  early  in  the  work  by  a  subordinate 
staff  member.  Apparently  the  critic  failed  to  check  back 
sufficiently  to  learn  this  fact  and  to  discover  that  the  stafT 
directors  in  conference,  including  the  director  of  the 
studies  in  higher  education,  reached  the  unanimous  con- 
clusion that  the  solution  for  New  York  State  was  upward 
extension  of  the  highschool.  There  may  be  room  for  a 
difference  of  opinion,  but  not  for  charges  of  bad  faith. 


Those  professionally  interested  in  adult  education  were 
disappointed  in  some  of  the  recommendations,  and  certain 
vocational  educationalists  deny  that  their  present  program 
is  too  narrow  and  specialized,  as  was  argued  by  the  In- 
quiry. To  both  of  these  groups  the  friends  of  the  Inquiry 
say:  "This  is  a  big  world.  Opinions  may  differ  but  watch 
your  step  in  weather  predictions  if  you  happen  to  manu- 
facture rubbers." 

The  failure  to  publish  more  of  the  supporting  studies 
has  also  been  questioned.  Of  the  109  special  studies  made, 
eleven  have  been  published  in  book  form  by  the  Inquiry. 
Four  more  have  been  planographed  in  pamphlet  form, 
one  has  been  mimeographed.  Four  further  volumes  are 
being  published  independendy  by  their  authors  with  the 
blessing  of  the  Inquiry.  The  rest  of  the  studies  are  avail- 
able for  reference.  A  million  words  have  been  published. 
If  the  light  has  been  placed  under  the  basket,  it's  a  pretty 
big  basket. 

The  best  thing  that  the  Inquiry  has  done  to  date  has 
been,  unquestionably,  the  impetus  it  has  given  to  discus- 
sion of  school  and  youth  problems  and  school  and  youth 
needs — in  statewide  and  regional  meetings  of  professional 
and  lay  groups  not  only  in  New  York  State  but  all  over 
the  country.  The  influence  of  the  New  York  Regents'  In- 
quiry on  thought  and  action  in  other  states  is  already  so 
notable  that  New  York  may  have  to  hustle  to  keep  up. 

The  Inquiry  staff  as  a  group  attempted  to  evaluate  the 
public  schools  as  one  of  the  great  social  agencies  of  our 
time.  The  summary  report,  "Education  for  American 
Life,"  is  a  statement  of  a  philosophy  rather  than  a  digest 
of  facts.  There  has  been  a  plethora  of  facts  on  American 
education.  Perhaps  the  Regents'  Inquiry  will  help  to  give 
our  schools  that  thing  which  has  been  less  evident,  a  sense 
of  direction. 


1.  The  children  of  New  York  State 
are  being  given  as  good  and  in  many 
cases  a  better  education  than  are  the 
youth  of  comparable  American  states. 

2.  Due  to  the  wealth  of  this  state, 
the  amount  spent  for  education  is  a 
smaller  percentage  of  the  income  of 
the  people  of  the  state  than  is  the  per- 
centage of  income  used  for  education 
in  any  other  state.  The  costs  of  edu- 
cation vary  greatly  from  community 
to  community  within  the  state. 

3.  The  variations  in  the  quality  of 
education  do  not  show  any  close  re- 
lationship to  the  variations  in  cost. 

4.  There  are  three  chief  causes  of 
poor    quality    combined    with    high 
costs:   (a)  obsolete  small  school  dis- 
tricts;   (b)    unsatisfactory    personnel; 
(c)  ignorance  of  costs. 

'•  The  teacher  education  program 
needs  extensive  revision. 

6.  A  majority  of  young  men  and 
women  cannot  count  on  finding  work 
until  they  are  eighteen  to  twenty 
years  old.  For  the  80  percent  of  youth 
who  do  not  go  on  to  college  or  pro- 
fessional school,  this  means  an  en- 
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forced  period  of  idleness  of  two  or 
three  years.  This  new  situation  de- 
mands immediate  attention  from  the 
community  and  from  the  schools. 

7.  The  advancement  of  knowledge, 
specialization  and  the  division  of  la- 
bor, the  expansion  of  the  functions  of 
representative    constitutional    democ- 
racy, the  increase  of  propaganda  and 
of   international   contacts,   call   for   a 
thorough-going     modernization     and 
extension  of  education,  especially  for 
the   "average   citizen." 

8.  New  York  does  not  need  a  state 
university,  nor  a  state-supported  sys- 
tem of  junior  colleges.   It   needs  an 
extension   of   the   highschool   by   the 
addition  of  approximately  two  years 
devoted  both  to  education  for  work 
and  to  general  education  and  more 
state  supported  college  scholarships  for 
superior  students. 

9.  The  virtual  end  of  immigration, 
the  slackening  of  the  drift  of  popula- 


tion to  the  cities,  and  the  sharp  reduc- 
tion of  the  birthrate  mean  that  by 
1945  there  will  be  half  as  many  chil- 
dren in  the  first  grade  as  there  were 
in  1928.  The  economies  resulting 
from  this  decrease  in  numbers,  to- 
gether with  those  possible  through 
better  business  administration,  will 
finance  the  recommended  improve- 
ments in  the  school  system. 

10.  With  a  population  containing  a 
larger  and  larger  percentage  of  mid- 
dle aged  and  aged,  and  with  an  eco- 
nomic system  which  provides  more 
work-free  time,  adult  education  be- 
comes of  greater  importance. 

!!•  New  York  should  rely  on  strong 
local  systems  of  education  working 
under  the  stimulation  of  a  state  edu- 
cation department,  organized  to  ex- 
ercise leadership  by  means  of  research 
and  not  by  "rules  and  regulations"  or 
standardized  "Regents'  Examina- 
tions." The  next  step  in  strengthen- 
ing the  local  school  district  system  is 
the  extension  to  the  whole  state  of 
the  "central  school"  idea,  which  has 
already  been  adopted  in  over  250  cen- 
ters with  marked  success. 
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rHROUGH  NEIGHBORS'  DOORWAYS 


fhere  Was  a  House  . 


by  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 

)N  THE  COAST  OF  DEVONSHIRE,  LOOKING  OUT  PERHAPS  UPON 

ristol  Channel,  perhaps  to  the  south  toward  France  and 
ic  Channel  Islands,  there  was,  presumably  still  is,  a  cer- 
in  rather  splendid  old  family  mansion,  wherein  for  many 
Derations  a  name  and  family  traditions  carried  on,  char- 
:teristically  English.  Before  tin's  war — this  war  that  has 
:devilled  the  world  since  1914 — that  house  was  a  famous 
:ighborhood  center,  for  sports,  hunting,  golf,  tennis  and 
rhatnot  other  social  intercourse.  The  certain  English- 
oman  who  in  1924  in  the  little  hotel  near  London  where 
e  chanced  to  be  staying  awhile,  made  no  secret  of  the 
ict  that  she  didn't  like  me  or  any  of  my  breed,  had  been 
•ife  and  mother  and  hostess  in  that  Devonshire  house, 
ur  acquaintance  began  unpropitiously.  It  had  been  rain- 
»g  steadily  for  near  a  week,  and  I  glumly  said,  by  way  of 
mtinuing  stiff  perfunctory  remarks  about  the  weather: 

"I  hope  this  isn't  the  permanent  condition — I've  got  to 
ay  in  England  all  summer." 

"Got  to?"  she  snapped,  her  nose  as  high  as  it  would  go. 
\re  there  no  steamers  going  back  to  America?  Was  it 
»e  weather  that  kept  you  there  for  three  years  while 

:  .  .  .?"  Her  voice  faded. 

'I  certainly  asked  for  that,"  I  said.  "I  beg  your  pardon." 

That  thawed  the  ice;  we  came  to  be  good  friends,  and 
ic  told  me  bye-and-bye  why  she  felt  that  way  about 
mericans.  In  and  about  that  ancient  family  home  in 
evonshire  there  had  been,  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war 

1914,  at  least  twenty-four  young  and  youngish  men;  five 

them,  her  husband  and  four  sons.  At  the  end  of  the 
'14-1918  stage  there  were  left  of  the  twenty-four  precisely 
iree,  and  none  of  the  three  was  hers.  Of  them,  one  was 
.1  invalid,  prevented  from  enlisting  by  congenital  disabil- 
y;  one  came  back  shockingly  maimed  from  the  war;  just 
ae  of  the  twenty-four  remained  unscathed.  I  was  an 
.merican,  symbol  to  her  of  the  tardiness,  as  she  called  it, 
:  American  participation,  and  her  bitterness  was  aggra- 
ited  by  her  having  heard  Americans  boast  that  "we  won 
ic  war  for  them." 

I  did  not  argue  with  that  sore  heart;  it  would  not  have 
elped  to  tell  her  that  during  the  first  two  years  of  the 
•ar  the  American  people  were  almost  as  passionately  op- 
osed  to  our  participation  as  they 
re  now;  that  Woodrow  Wilson 
/as  overwhelmingly  reelected  in 
916  "because  he  has  kept  us  out  of 
ne  war";  although  within  six 
nonths  thereafter  he  led  us  into  it. 


N  PARIS,  LATER  THAT  SUMMER,  I  HAD 

similar  experience  with  a  French- 
voman  who  was  running  the  little 
hop  which  had  been  conducted  by 
ier  husband,  his  father  and  his 
rrandfather.  That  husband's  father, 
loddering  at  the  grave's  edge,  was 
he  only  male  left.  The  husband  fell 
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in  the  first  fighting.  There  had  been  two  sons;  one  killed 
at  Verdun,  the  other  taken  prisoner  and  "still  missing." 

"If  the  Americans  had  come  sooner,"  the  old  lady  said, 
"perhaps  I  might  have  had  someone  left.  Now  I  have  only 
that  aged  one — behold  him  there!" 

It  was  not  all  one-sided.  Five  years  later,  in  Germany,  I 
was  under  like  disdain  in  a  German  home  which  I  visited, 
but  for  the  opposite  reason.  The  old  man  bereft  of  son  and 
grandsons  said,  not  with  quite  the  malevolence  of  my 
English  friend  but  with  the  same  implication  of  symbolic 
responsibility: 

"We  should  have  won  the  war  had  you  stayed  out  of  it." 

I  was  too  proudly  American  to  acknowledge  to  any  of 
these  people  that  while  I  personally  did  not  (as  I  do  not) 
regret  our  participation  in  diat  war,  I  nevertheless  was 
deeply  ashamed  of  our  behavior  after  its  temporary  close; 
that  regardless  of  the  effectiveness  of  that  participation  we 
ran  out  from  the  consequences  of  it,  refusing  largely  for 
domestic  political  reasons  to  take  part  in  the  reshaping  of 
the  world  to  whose  disorder  we  contributed.  Now  it  is  to 
do  over  again,  under  vastly  more  difficult  and  incalculable 
conditions,  this  time,  presumably,  without  our  active  par- 
ticipation. The  international  picture  is  confused  and  in- 
comprehensible by  the  wisest  and  most  benevolent  of 
men.  Never  in  known  history  has  the  world  seen  the  like 
of  it. 

But  one  thing  is  outstanding.  Two  things.  Wherever  I 
went  about  Europe  in  those  days  I  was  confronted  by  the 
fact  that  a  whole  generation,  really  two,  of  the  able-bodied 
men  fit  for  the  work  of  the  world  had  been  not  decimated 
by  a  tenth  but  well-nigh  obliterated.  Also  that  the  next 
generation,  the  children  who  lived  through  that  hell  or 
were  born  in  its  wake,  had  been  intellectually  and  emo- 
tionally habituated  to  the  confusions,  the  hates,  the  psy- 
chology generally,  that  afford  and  fertilize  the  soil  in 
which  the  war-bane  sprouts  and  flourishes.  The  women 
were  doing  the  work— in  a  field  in  Germany  I  saw  one 
plowing,  hitched  in  a  team  with  a  cow,  while  another 
woman  stoutly  held  the  handles  and  guided  the  furrows. 
And  the  children  had  everywhere  a  gaunt,  anxious  and 
furtive  look. 

THEY  ARE  AT  IT  AGAIN.  EVEN  IF  BY  THE  TIME  THESE  WORDS 
are  printed,  or  within  some  near  months,  some  unlikely 
miracle  shall  have  brought  at  least  another  breathing 
space,  these  conditions  will  remain.  And  things  as  direful 
as  war  will  continue,  planting  in  young  hearts  the  peren- 
nials that  take  centuries  to  uproot. 
The  ultimate  causes  of  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Europe — yes,  and  in  the 
Far  East  too — go  back  and  back  in- 
to the  past,  far,  far  beyond  the 
Hitlers,  Stalins,  Mussolinis,  Napo- 
leons, Attilas,  Genserics,  Genghis 
Khans.  Even  in  recent  times,  before 
Versailles  there  was  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  sowing  inevitable  seeds 
of  wars;  go  back  as  far  as  you  like, 
you  will  find  no  end  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  people's  lives  and  homes  at 
the  behest  of  politics. 
Just  now,  before  the  onsweep  of 


For  all  we  are, 

for  all  we  hope  to  be, 
God  give  us  strength 

true  light  to  see, 
Not  for  ourselves  alone 

but  for  all  humanity! 

ALICE  CORBIN 
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the  Soviets'  armies  and  "ideology"  they  are  tearing  folk  of 
German  origin  out  of  homes  in  eastern  Poland  established 
by  their  ancestors  800  years  ago  and  more.  There  were 
houses  in  peaceful  little  Polish  villages,  where  fathers, 
mothers  and  children  were  doing  the  best  they  could  with 
life.  .  .  .  They  are  piles  of  rubbish  now,  with  dead  bodies 
under  them.  The  German  invaders  held  it  a  crime,  punish- 
able by  death  and  destruction,  to  defend  them.  In  the  Aus- 
trian Tyrol,  people  of  German  stock  whose  families  had 
lived  there  for  generations  have  been  ousted  from  their 
beloved  mountains,  suffering  bewilderment  and  heart- 
break such  as  German  homelovers  above  all  others  can 
experience.  Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  war,  the  despots 
plan  vast  transplantings  of  people  en  masse,  in  order  defin- 
itely and  deliberately  to  undo  the  merging  of  folk  which 
has  been  going  on  for  centuries,  and  which  is  the  ulti- 
mate guarantee  of  peace  and  progress.  Perhaps  the  most 
poisonous  of  the  concomitants  of  the  world  war  has  been 
the  intensification  of  nationalism.  Nothing  could  be  worse 
for  all  that  we  mean  by  civilization  than  the  further  sep- 
aration and  isolation  of  the  peoples. 

IT  WERE  IDLE  HERE  TO  DILATE  UPON  THE  PROS  AND  CONS  OF 

the  debate  about  "Neutrality,"  coming  to  a  decision,  per- 
haps before  these  words  are  printed,  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  In  all  the  field  of  international  law  and 
relationships  no  subject  is  more  intricate  or  requires  more 
thorough  knowledge  than  that  of  neutrality  in  time  of 
war.  Yet  everywhere  half-informed  and  uninformed  per- 
sons are  opinionating  about  it,  and  pressure  groups  are 
hounding  distracted  legislators,  fortunately  to  little  effect. 
Repeatedly  in  these  pages  I  have  expressed  my  personal 
contempt  for  the  existing  miscalled  and  profoundly  dis- 
honest "Neutrality  Act,"  and  for  the  isolationist  intent  of 
which  it  was  born  by  miscegenation  with  greedful  de- 
sire for  continued  trade.  One  might  have  some  respect  for 
an  honest  isolationist  embargo  upon  all  traffic  with  bellig- 
erents regardless  of  the  merits  of  aggression  or  resistance 
.  .  .  upon  cotton  which  can  be  woven  into  clothing,  spun 
into  thread  for  sewing  soldiers'  uniforms,  or  transmuted 
into  explosives;  upon  pitchforks  with  which  peasants 
might  try  to  defend  their  home,  or  murder  a  kulak  or  a 
hated  feudal  landlord;  upon  woodpulp  available  for  propa- 
ganda-paper; upon  buttons,  blankets,  brass  and  beans; 
upon  wheat,  necessary  for  bread  to  sustain  both  armies 
and  national  life  and  morale.  Such  an  uncompromising 
embargo  in  toto,  complete  non-intercourse,  would  be  at 
least  understandable.  But  the  hairsplitting  between  fin- 
ished and  unfinished  war  munitions;  between  explosives 
and  the  materials  indispensable  for  their  manufacture; 
between  weapons  "offensive"  and  "defensive,"  seems  from 
where  I  sit  both  ghastly  and  ridiculous. 

Before  me  are  three  publications*  exceedingly  instructive 
and  invaluable  as  source  material  and  for  general  back- 
ground, regardless  of  one's  personal  views.  Especially  to 
be  commended  is  the  study  by  Messrs.  Dulles  and  Arm- 
strong, for  while  in  no  sense  a  hasty  or  superficial  compila- 
tion it  is  almost  up  to  the  minute  in  its  analysis  of  the 

*C£N  AMERICA  STAY  NEUTRAL?  by  Allen  W.  Dulles  and  Hamilton 
rish  Armstrong.  Harper.  277  pp.  Price  $2.50. 

THjE  UNITED  STATES  IN  WORLD  AFFAIRS  IN  1938,  by  Whitney 
rt.  bhepardson,  in  collaboration  with  William  O.  Scroggs.  Harper.  For 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  436  pp.  Price  $3. 

WILL  NEUTRALITY  KEEP  US  OUT  OF  WAR?  by  William  T.  Stone. 
PriceeS25  cents  forls-  Vo1'  XV'  No'  14'  Oct'  '•  1939-  Pamphlet,  11  pp. 


Postpaid  by   Survey   Associates,  Inc.  at  prices  given. 
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situation.  It  sets  forth  the  elements  of  the  problem  w:t 
both  clarity  and  sufficiency  for  intelligent  understandiii; 
It  shows  how  already  the  Act  of  1937  has  compelled  i 
to  action  or  inaction  quite  unrepresentative  of  the  intei 
of  the  law  or  the  real  public  opinion  of  the  nation;  ho 
disastrously  it  might  operate  in  event  of  war  in  Soul 
America.  In  short,  if  it  makes  anything  clear  to  any  canclii 
mind,  it  is  that  no  hard-and-fast  legislation,  whatever  i , 
intent  and  however  plausibly  fitting  a  particular  mometl 
can  insure  our  peace  or  non-participation,  or  do  otherwi 
i  ha  n  tie  the  hands  of  the  government  against  condition 
unforeseeable. 


BEFORE  COMMENTING  USEFULLY  UPON  WHAT  SOVIET  Rt 
sia  is  up  to,  I  must  know  a  good  deal  more  than  I  d 
The  situation  with  regard  to  Finland  might  blow  off  li 
paper  anything  I  might  say  before  it  could  reach  t] 
printer.  Go  on,  comment  yourself — you  know  as  much 
I  do.  You  might  say,  for  instance,  whether  you  wou 
rather  see  East  Poland  under  the  heel  of  Hitler  than  und 
the  Russian  rule:  a  hard  choice.  You  might  see  (as  I  ca| 
not)  some  gain  for  Hitler  in  having  the  western  bounda 
of  Soviet  Russia,  which  he  so  lately  planned  to  invade 
his  widely  heralded  mission  against  communism,  movj 
so  much  nearer  to  Berlin.  Some  gain  for  Germany  in  l(j 
ing  domination  of  the  Baltic  by  the  new  Russian  bullyii 
of  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania  with  access  to  hark 
open  in  winter.  You  might  see  some  sinister  outcome  fr<; 
a  ten  years'  non-aggression  pact  between  the  two  gn 
nations  theoretically  most  likely   to  be  at  each  othe 
throats,  and  promises  to  interchange  products  which  aci 
ally  neither  has  to  spare.  For  myself,  I  suspect  that  t 
Russian   Stalin  has  outgeneraled  the  German  at  ev« 
point  in  the  game;  that  Hitler  has  surrendered  ignomi 
ously  his  major  sales-talking  point.  Incdientally,  it  woi 
appear  that  the  famous  and  lately  feared  Rome-Ber 
Axis  was  pretty  well  in  the  junk  pile,  the  Italian  pa: 
long  since  in  the  dark  of  the  stage  where  the  goblins  : 
like  to  get  him,  anxiously  trying  to  figure  out  "where 
is  at." 

Meanwhile  there  was,  there  still  is,  a  House,  erected 
the  home  of  the  only  spirit  sufficient  to  guard  against  a 
remedy  these  things.  Just  now  it  is  largely  occupied  by  i 
ghosts  of  good  intentions,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  wh 
ly  abandoned.  There  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Geneva 
stands,  the  League  of  Nations,  awaiting  the  inevitable 
turn  of  sanity  to  the  tortured  world.  The  twentieth  assc 
bly  of  the  League,  which  was  to  have  been  held  in 
tember,  was  postponed  until  later  in  the  year,  but 
be  held  before  1940  if  only  to  elect  the  judges  of  the  F 
manent  Court  of  International  Justice  whose  terms 
office  will  expire  December  31 ;  otherwise  the  Court 
cease   to   function.  As   for  the  continuing   work  of 
League,  amid  the  prevailing  anarchy  it  has  perforce  al 
doned  realistically  all  attempt  in  the  field  of  war  pre 
tion;  but  the  International  Labor  Bureau  goes  on, 
health  cooperation,  research  in  the  socio-economic  fii 
The  reorganization  of  the  Secretariat  as  of  July  1  left  so 
500  officials,  including  staff  and  minor  employes;  but' 
these  the  mobilizations  in  home  countries  have  called  ' ' 
some  150,  more  doubtless  will  be  summoned;  finam 
stringency  threatens  still  further  inroads.  Yet  there  stai  > 
the  great  House,  at  the  moment  in  some  sort  a  sad  mo>,- 
ment  to  man's  best  hope;  at  the  same  time  a  beacon  ma  • 
ing  the  only  channel  to  peace  for  all  homes. 
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Let  Us  Have  Truth 

by  LEON  WHIPPLE 

THE  PRICE  OF  LEADERSHIP,  by  John  Middleton  Murry.  Harper.  189 

pp.  Price  $2. 
FHOREAU,    by    Henry    Seidel    Canby.    Houghton,    Mifflin.    508    pp.    Price 

Postpaid    by    Survey   Associates,    Inc. 

SEPTEMBER,  1939,  is  THE  MONTH  IN  HISTORY  THAT  MAKES  NO 
ense.  It  revealed  a  crisis  beyond  reason.  Man  was  caught  on 
ome  divide  of  life  by  storms  of  paradox  beyond  all  compre- 
icnsion,  but  which  evidence  their  power  in  dreadful  ruin: 
["he  terror  was  not  principally  in  mad  tyrants,  human  agony, 
>r  plain  falsehood  (we  have  survived  them  before)  but  in 
he  sense  that  any  principle  of  truth  by  agreement  or  logic  in 
deeds  had  been  lost.  The  marriage  of  the  antagonistic  ideolo- 
gies of  fascism  and  communism  was  a  betrayal  of  faith  and 
It  reason;  the  war  that  is  not  war  demands  new  axioms;  the 
icutrality  that  seeks  peace  by  selling  armaments  challenges 
Logic.  Some  new  and  even  useful  pattern  may  be  working  out 
{jehind  the  paradoxes;  but  until  we  reestablish  the  principle 
I  jf  truth  by  agreement,  with  enduring  meanings,  we  shall  have 
1 10  civilization.  Society  depends  on  observed  pledges,  as  in  the 
1  institutions  of  democracy.  Indeed,  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
think  at  all,  or  plan,  for  both  are  based  on  an  order  imposed 
r  in  society  by  common  axioms  and  pledges. 

The  British-French  demand — "Hitlerism  must  go" — seems 

it  root  a  demand  that  the  principle  of  faith  in  pledges  be 

L  -estored.  The  British  may  feel  you  cannot  do  business  in  a  sys- 

em  where  bonds  are  perpetually  repudiated;  the  French,  that 

mu  cannot  think  with  clarity  and  order  in  a  world  without 

I  main  premises.  There  is  simply  no  next  step  until  you  restore 

I  .he  rule  of  truth — and  with   that  all   thoughtful  men   will 

ligree,  but  not  that  war  can  achieve  that  restoration.  War 

rannot  resolve  the  central  thesis-antithesis:  Hitler's  cry  that 

he  Allies  lied   at   Versailles,  and   the   Allies'   counter-claim 

hat  Hitler  has  lied  until  no  peace  is  possible  on  his  terms. 

Dan  force  impose  truth-telling?  Consider  the  propaganda  now 

jroadcast  everywhere  throughout  the  world. 

To  begin  the  restoration  of  truth-in-life — and  that  is  our 
iuty — we  need  to  confront  one  fact.  The  nullification  of 
jledges  has  been  a  character  of  our  times,  continuous,  and 
lot  the  evil  monopoly  of  one  nation.  We  note:  the  Belgian 
'scrap-of-paper";  the  promises  of  the  Fourteen  Points  and 
Versailles;  our  refusal  to  enter  the  League  we  inspired;  the 
•epudiation  of  debts;  the  disarmament  fiasco;  the  evasion  of 
:he  League  sanctions  against  Italy;  "non-intervention"  in 
Spain;  the  juggling  of  gold;  the  Japanese  "incident"  in  China; 
:he  Russian  metamorphosis;  Munich.  Then  September  when 
ill  the  lies,  and  the  principle  of  lying,  brought  chaos  which 
is  defined  as  "nature  subject  to  no  law,  the  void  in  which 
:hance  is  supreme."  Society  subject  to  no  law,  in  which  blind 
force  is  supreme,  is  chaos.  The  deep  threat  is  to  man  as  a 
thinking  animal,  bereft  of  any  resting  place  for  truth. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  reviewer  of  books?  Well, 
the  word  logos  means  speech  or  reason,  and  speech  as  reason 
cannot  serve  in  a  world  of  un-logic.  It  becomes  meaningless. 
Reading  and,  even  more,  writing  become  suspect.  The  price- 
less gift  of  exchanging  and  preserving  thought  by  words  de- 
pends on  common  agreements:  words,  grammar,  sentences 

•  are   conventions.    Destroy    these    agreements    and    literature 

•  ends.  By  these  words,  moreover,  we  record  our  other  agree- 
ments— a  peace  treaty,  say.  What  today  is  the  meaning  of 
"peace"  and  "treaty"?   Or  of  "race"  or  even  "God" — who 

i    is  invoked  by  all  men  for  all  aims?   The  critic  is,  too,  by 
derivation  a  judge;  but  when  the  laws,  the  truths,  are  unde- 
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cipherable,  by  what  shall  he  judge?  I  trust  these  doubts  are 
but  reflections  of  a  hard  time.  Let  us  labor  to  preserve  the 
logos  the  word,  against  corruption,  for  if  it  be  corrupted,  we 
shall  'not  be  able  to  voice  the  truth  we  may  discover. 

WE    NATURALLY    TURN    TO    PHILOSOPHY    THESE   DAYS,    BOTH    AS    A 

consolation,  and  because  it  seeks  truth.  John  Middleton 
Murry  affirms  that  we  can  have  democracy,  peace  and  honesty 
only  if  the  individual  bears  allegiance  to  a  higher  power  than 
the  national  state— and  for  him  that  is  the  Christian  God. 
That  gives  unity  to  humanity  as  the  brotherhood  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God  who  will  not  dare  to  kill  each  other  or  destroy 
truth.  The  national  states  do  not  have  to  obey  any  power 
above  their  own  self-interest.  International  law,  leagues,  pacts 
cannot  exercise  real  authority;  nor  do  the  endeavors  to  bind 
peoples  together  outside  the  state  through  socialism,  labor, 
or  proletarianism  work. 

Christianity  is  the  only  international  power  that  will  ab- 
solve citizens  of  their  duty  to  the  national  state,  and  give 
them  the  right  to  intervene  to  protect  the  interests  of  cit- 
izens of  other  nations.  Such  sovereignty  the  Catholic  Church 
exercised  once;  to  establish  again  such  a  supernational  power 
we  must  seek  supernatural  power.  This  doctrine  of  world 
unity  is  the  spiritual  supplement  of  Clarence  Streit's  appeal 
for  a  super-union  of  the  democracies.  Slowly  men  begin  to 
believe  that  we  are  members  one  of  another,  and  must  become 
citizens  of  the  human  race.  Then  we  may  perceive  that  com- 
mon problems  cannot  be  solved  by  common  lying. 

Mr.  Murry  arrives  at  his  faith  through  the  contemplation 
of  what  sort  of  education  should  be  given  the  ruling  class  in 
England.  Such  a  class  is  necessary,  but  is  founded  not  on 
possession  but  on  education  plus  some  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity. Therefore  education  for  disinterested  governors  must  be 
based  on  Christian  ethics.  He  finds  that  design  in  the  educa- 
tion sought  by  Thomas  and  Matthew  Arnold;  and  he  would 
reunite  the  State  and  the  Church  which  were  divorced  be- 
cause the  guarantee  of  religious  freedom  forced  the  State  to 
become  neutral,  non-religious.  What  we  need  today  is  a 
resurrection  of  a  Christianity  bold  enough  to  consider  even 
Marxism,  and  adapt  itself  to  new  thoughts  with  new  faith. 

The  richness  of  discussion,  and  the  dangers  in  this  doctrine, 
cannot  be  enlarged  on  here;  but  you  will  find  an  earnest, 
loving  and  bold  spirit  whose  words  bolster  our  courage.  Who 
will  deny  the  truth  of  his  central  faith  or  that  "the  issue  to- 
day is  the  life  or  death  of  Christian  civilization?" 

THE  LIFE  OF  HENRY  THOREAU  LIKEWISE  HAS  TONIC  VIRTUES 
for  the  times;  for  here  was  a  Yankee  transcendentalist  who 
lived  his  life  by  his  own  bent,  and  sought  to  escape  the 
regimentation  of  the  state,  and  even  the  economy  of  his  day. 
Dr.  Canby  rightly  notes  that  his  views  on  civil  disobedience 
and  tracts  against  slavery  arouse  our  urgent  present  interest, 
and  even  speculates  on  what  Thoreau  would  have  done  under 
a  totalitarian  regime.  Yet  he  declares  that  Thoreau  was  not 
primarily  a  radical  dissenter  against  the  state,  but  a  critic 
of  the  values  people  put  first  in  life,  and  a  seeker  after  his 
own  human  and  spiritual  satisfactions.  So  in  this  wise  and 
fair  biography  he  presents  the  man  in  the  round — as  Yankee, 
student  of  nature,  philosopher  by  intuition,  artist  of  Eng- 
lish style,  and  plain  native  of  Concord,  to  be  which  was  in 
itself  a  kind  of  career. 

Very  welcome  is  this  cool  book  because  it  puts  a  real  man 
in  place  of  the  mythical  hermit-rebel  who  could,  of  course, 
be  independent  "because  he  never  made  a  living  and  never 
had  a  family."  He  was  not  a  kind  of  transcendental  tramp, 
but  worked  in  the  family  graphite  business  or  as  surveyor  for 
all  he  needed.  He  just  kept  his  needs  few.  Even  Walden  was 
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Books  for  These  Times 

The  American  Defense  of 
Neutral  Rights,  1914-1917 

By  Alice  M.  Morrissey 

American  policy  during  the  World  War  is  the  subject 
of  this  study.  It  discusses  the  legal  questions  which  arose 
and  the  forces  which  molded  the  defense  of  American 
"go"-  $2.50 

School  Histories  at  War 

By   Arthur   Walworth 

"Shows  the  wishful  thinking  that  high-school  textbook 
writers  have  done  in  justifying  and  glorifying  our  partic- 
ipation in  wars  with  other  countries."  —  Common  Sense. 
"Brief,  concise,  readable,  and  accurate."  —  Social  Studies. 


The  German  Universities  and 
National  Socialism 

By  Edward  Y.  Hartshorne 

"A  valuable  commentary  on  the  fate  of  culture  and  educa- 
tion under  Fascist  dictatorship.  It  should  be  read  by 
every  American  who  values  his  own  freedom."-  -Journal 
of  Social  Philosophy.  £2.00 
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Allied  Propaganda  and 

the  Collapse  of  the 
German  Empire  in  1918 

GEORGE  G.  BRUNTZ 


"Detached,  scholarly,  and  as  well  docu- 
mented as  a  'case-study'  dealing  scientifically 
with  a  phenomenon  in  a  particular  sphere  of 
time  and  space  is  expected  to  be  ...  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  remarkably  short  list  of 
reliable  scientific  studies  of  propaganda  in 
the  World  War." — International  Affairs, 
London. 

"Not  only  good  history,  but  a  timely  and 
illuminating  work  with  a  distinct  and  some- 
what ominous  baring  of  the  aggressive  and 
bellicose  agitation  in  favor  of  new  ideolog- 
ical crusades  abroad." — The  Annals,  The 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science. 

$3.50 
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an  experiment  in  subsistence  living  to  give  a  young  man  timr 
to  write  and  think.  He  never  borrowed  a  cent  in  his  life  savi 
$75  to  help  print  his  book.  He  knew  what  love  was,  too,  Dr 
Canby  says,  if  you  can  use  so  rude  a  word  for  the  etherea 
Concord  sentiment;  and,  if  ascetic,  had  a  passion  for  living 
His  love  affairs  remain  shadowy,  despite  the  author's  bes 
endeavors  to  trace  them  to  illuminate  what  was  surely  i 
queer  psyche.  You  cannot  expect  to  find  out  the  secret 
such  a  fierce  individualist  who  rejoices  in  the  return  of  man; 
unsold  copies  of  his  book  because  "it  affects  my  privacy  les, 
and  leaves  me  freer." 

Henry  was  Henry's  own  business;  but  happily  his  views  01 
the  state,  and  his  penetration  into  local  life  and  sylvan  na 
ture,  were  recorded  for  our  instruction  and  delight  in  a  styl 
of  unique  and  pungent  beauty.  He  expressed  himself  ii 
words  (vide  the  opulent  Journal),  but  only  when  he  had  pei 
fected  image  and  sentence  with  loving  pains.  Dr.  Canby  Lc 
naturally,  at  his  best  in  the  critical  interpretation  of  the  work 
and  style  that  reduced  cosmic  intuitions  to  concreteness  wit 
an  artistry  unsurpassed  in  American  letters.  In  Concord  h 
found  beauty,  and  the  supreme  truth  of  being  himself. 

The  pure  value  of  the  individual — Thoreau's  doctrine — an 
the  necessity  for  men  to  become  citizens  of  a  spiritual  Stat 
above  national  states — Mr.  Murry's  faith — begin  to  emerg 
as  the  poles  of  our  future.  With  these  commandments  we  ca 
find  reason  again,  and  restore  the  principle  of  truth  by  agre> 
ment.  We  can  escape  our  maddening  resentment  at  the  repel 
tion  of  senseless  events,  as  if  the  record  of  history  were  caugl 
in  a  groove,  and  playing  one  word  over  and  over.  Perhaps 
is,  and  the  lesson  it  would  teach  is:  to  keep  the  peace  we  mu 
keep  the  Truth. 

A  Royal  Road  to  Realities 

COMPTON'S  PICTURED  ENCYCLOPEDIA,  Editor-in-Chief,  Guy  Sis] 
ton  Ford.  F.  E.  Compton  and  Company,  IS  volumes,  5340  pp.  Pri  I 
$64.90  in  buckram;  $69.50  in  fabrikoid.  Postpaid  by  Survey  Associat  / 
Inc. 

I   WAS    FIRST   INTRODUCED   TO  THE   WORLD  OF   PRINTED  WORDS  :  j 

Frank  Merriwell,  the  James  Boys,ithe  Henty  heroes,  McGufff  | 
and  Gaskell's  Compendium  of  Universal  Knowledge.  Th 
were  not  unworthy  teachers;  they  pretty  well  covered  t 
waterfront  of  time  and  space.  However,  they  were  sorry  guii' 
compared  to  President  Ford,  Lotus  Delta  Coffman,  Bi! 
Phelps,  the  Beloved  Breasted,  the  Benet  Boys,  Frank  Freema 
Otto  Neurath,  Haggard  the  Medicine  Man,  Carl  Van  Dord 
and  their  hundreds  of  able  assistants  who,  in  these  volum  ( 
take  the  child  on  thrilling  intellectual  adventures,  show  h: 
the  stirring  drama  of  man  from  the  dawn  of  time  to  the  I 
trayal  of  Czechoslovakia,  introduce  him  to  the  great  musiciai 
poets,  painters,  priests,  statesmen,  generals,  writers,  mathen 
ticians,  scientists,  inventors,  and  business  men  who  have  c 
ated  and  recreated  (and  sometimes  almost  destroyed)  t 
world  in  which  we  live.  My  first  reaction  to  these  beauti: 
volumes  was,  "O  cursed  spite!  that  ever  I  was  born  so 

Americans  tend  to  virtuosity  in  all  fields;  they  do  not  r 
even  when  they  have  approached  the  ne  plus  ultra.  This 
is  an  Exhibit  A  of  this  trait.  It  certainly  will  be  improved,  I 
it  is  already  approaching 'the  limit  of  what  is  possible  in 
field.  Within  its  sturdy  and  artistic  binding,  in  fine  format  a. 
clear  print,  are  thousands  of  carefully  chosen  pictures,  ht 
dreds  of  schematic  drawings  and  pictographs  (Neurath),  ma. 
excellent  colored  and  relief  maps,  and  hundreds  of  color 
plates.  These  things  are  very  important,  especially  when  i 
readers  are  children.  The  pictures  are  so  well  chosen  and 
produced  that  one  almost  can  feel,  smell,  taste,  and  hear, 
well  as  see  them.  Every  picture  has  a  text.  Rare  editorial  si" 
has  gone  into  this  feature  because  the  picture-text  never  repe 
information  already  given  in  the  article;  it  adds — informati 
and  interest. 

The  Fact-Index,  in  each  volume  40,000  citations  and  o- 
100,000  page  references  with  a  deep  cut-out  inviting  to  eye  a 
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limb,  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  single  volume  in- 
dx.  Each  volume  is  paged  separately  so  that  the  Fact-Index 
Tiers  one  directly  to  M-43,  W-253,  and  the  reference  tells  you 
wat  will  be  found  there.  Why  didn't  someone  do  this  long 
as?  It  should  be  compulsory  for  all  encyclopedias, 
kiach  volume  has  a  general  outline  to  guide  the  child  who 
lints  to  read  "just  for  fun,"  and  seventy-five  or  eighty  ques- 
fins:  Why  is  the  sky  blue?  Which  animals  live  the  longest? 
ei.,  etc.  Here  is  "Information  Please"  for  the  whole  family, 
j  2ompton's  tries  to  keep  up  to  date — a  tough  assignment  in 
use  kaleidoscopic  times,  especially  for  reference-book  makers. 
1.e  permanent  staff  has  made  some  revision  at  every  printing 
•eighteen  since  1922  when  the  work  first  appeared.  The  work 
h,  cost  millions,  literally,  but  it  has  added  quintessential 
jwlth  to  our  heritage. 

Fhe  text  may  have  errors  in  it,  though  I  have  found  none, 
e^ier  factual  or  typographical,  and  very  few  omissions. 
fiwever,  I  deeply  lament  the  retention  of  some  fantasy  ma- 
teial:  "Bedtime  Stories"  almost  at  their  worst — little  birds, 
krs,  camels,  etc.,  talking  to  each  other  and  to  people,  and 
taking  nonsense  for  the  most  part.  There  is  much  less  of  this 
dlectionable  material  in  the  1939  edition  than  in  the  earlier 
MS.  I  hope  it  is  all  gone  by  1940. 

This  encyclopedia  is  powerful  pabulum — delicious,  nutriti- 
01.  food  for  hungry  young  minds.  What  will  the  world  be 
H;  when  two  or  three  generations  on  such  honey-dew  have 
fe  ?  Will  the  children  who  have  explored  these  pages,  pictures 
ail  diagrams,  who  have  traveled  up  man's  long  rough  road 
in  the  mighty  pleasure  dome  of  modern  civilization,  become 
N-n,  in  the  aspiring  sense  of  that  term — Men  who  are 
Bathers,  Men  who  go  in  and  out  of  Neighbors'  Doorways, 
ale  to  create  a  brave,  new,  clean,  and  kindly  world  and  to 
li:,  love  and  laugh  in  it? 

Since  I  had  only  Gaskell's  "Compendium"  when  life  be- 
g.i,  I  shall  read  Compton's  now  I  am  a  man — from  A  to  Z. 
I  o  not  like  to  review  books  I  have  not  read,  but  I  have  read 
cough  in  these  to  make  me  vow  to  read  them  through  before 
tl  year  is  out,  clear  my  reviewer-conscience  and  to  pleasure 
it  mind  and  eye.  I  have  never  wished  to  be  a  child  again, 
Dt  if  I  could  have  a  set  of  these  books  I  should  almost  like  to 
ti  it  over.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  Diamond  Dick  to  Compton's. 
Lpartment  of  Sociology  READ  BAIN 

\arni  University,  Oxford,  Ohio 

Tie  British  Way 

IDUSTRIAL  AND  LABOR  RELATIONS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN:  A 
SYMPOSIUM,  edited  and  published  by  Frank  E.  Gannett  and  B.  F. 
^atherwood.  America's  Future,  Inc.  364  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  by 
survey  Associates,  Inc. 

JR.  GANNETT  AND  MR.  CATHERWOOD  HAVE  BROUGHT  TOGETHER 
r;her  loosely  in  this  book  a  number  of  topical  essays — new 
ad  old — on  industrial  and  labor  relations  in  Great  Britain. 
Fur  strictly  factual  articles  deal  with  particular  industries — 
:gs,  flour-milling,  boots  and  shoes,  cotton  textiles. 

The  other  essays  are  more  general.  They  include  discus- 
sm  of  the  activities  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  by  Margaret 
Imdfield,  and  the  trade  board  system  by  ].  ].  Mallon;  Brit- 
:ii  trade  union  organization  and  methods  by  Herbert  Tracy; 
pfit  sharing  and  co-partnership  in  industry  by  John  Ra- 
nge and  H.  A.  Goddard;  industrial  relations  and  the  mon- 
ary  system  of  Great  Britain  by  Sir  Charles  Morgan- Webb; 
weral  articles  reprinted  from  other  sources  on  the  industrial 
curt  of  Great  Britain;  "Trade  Unions  at  Work"  by  Pro- 
issor  John  Hilton;  and  a  fifty-page  discussion  of  the  Trans- 
prt  and  General  Workers  Union  made  up  of  pamphlets 
sued  by  the  Transport  and  General  Workers  Union  to  its 
lembership. 

There  is  no  considerable  attempt  to  unify  the  collection  of 
<says.  Mr.  Gannett's  introduction  is  an  expression  of  his  per- 
.•nal  views. 

He  regards  the  handling  of  labor  relations  in  Great  Brit- 
;n  as  "so  much  better"  than  our  own  "that  we  should  profit 
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Its  Psychology  and 

Technique,  by 
LEONARD  W.  DOOB 

Vf/"AR  or  no  war,  the  pressure  boys 
will  never  let  you  be.  But  this  A 
to  Z  book  on  propaganda,  standard  in 
its  field  and  steadily  popular,  tells  you 
what  to  look  out  for.  Here  is  the  first 
analysis  of  propaganda  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  realistic  psychologist.  It 
makes  clear  what  propaganda  actually 
is,  on  what  psychological  principles  it 
is  based,  and  how  to  recognize  it  at  a 
glance.  It  exposes  the  propaganda  de- 
vices of  commercial  advertisers,  peace  and 
patriotic  organizations,  German  and 
American  Nazis,  and  the  Communists. 
It  reveals  in  detail  how  special  interests 
use  newspaper,  radio,  movies,  the  the- 
atre, etc.,  to  sway  public  opinion.  424 
pages,  indexed.  $3.60  at  all  bookstores 
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By  ROBERT  S.  LYND 

co-author  of  MIDDLETOWN 

A  VIGOROUS  study  of  the  place  of  social  science 
in  American  culture.  "The  most  searching  vol- 
ume in  the  annals  of  self  criticism  in  American 
social  science." — Max  Lerner,  Netv  Republic.  "For 
all  who  believe  in  the  essential  rightness  of  the 
democratic  way  of  life." — Scientific  Book  Club. 

$2.50 
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Propaganda  and  War 

Propaganda  is  the  most  powerful  modern 
weapon  in  war,  politics,  and  business. 

Propaganda  will  put  the  United  States  into  war 
or  will  keep  us  out  of  it. 

Propaganda  on  the  question  of  our  neutrality 
is  NOW  being  put  into  every  home  and  every 
office  through'  newspapers,  radio,  and  circulars. 

The  Progressive,  LaFollette's  National  Weekly 
Newspaper,  of  which  Senator  Robert  M. 
LaFollette,  Jr.,  is  president,  will  keep  you 
straight  on  war  and  neutrality  propaganda. 

Trial  Offer  Ten  Weeks  Only  20c 

Send  for  this  low  priced  trial  subscription  at 
once  as  a  precaution. 

Don't  Be  Fooled  by  Propaganda 

Remember!!!  In  the  last  World  War  (1914- 
1918)  Robert  M.  LaFollette,  Sr.,  the  founder  of 
The  Progressive,  made  the  greatest  fight  and 
sacrifice  for  peace  ever  made  by  an  American 
citizen.  The  Progressive  is  "carrying  on."  Order 
at  once!  Send  only  20c. 

Address    The   Progressive    Publishing   Company, 
Madison,  Wis. 


TWENTY  -  FIFTH   ANNIVERSARY 

IN  New  York,  Chicago,  Washington  and  Rich- 
mond, where  its  branches  are,  the  ALLIANCE 
FOR  GUIDANCE  OF  RURAL  YOUTH  is  begin- 
ning this  month  to  observe  the  25th  Anniversary  of 
its  founding.  Its  headquarters  are  in  Richmond,  Va. 

T7STABLISHED  there  in  1914  for  helping 
XL/  Southern  girls  to  adjust  wisely  to  changing 
trends  of  modern  life,  its  interest  centered  later 
on  rural  girls,  but  growing  work  with  rural  public 
schools  required  including  boys  as  well.  Research 
publications  and  others  brought  widening  of  re- 
quests that  made  its  service,  unintentionally, 
national. 

TODAY,  still  the  only  guidance  service  con- 
centrating upon  rural  youth,  and  closely 
integrated  into  the  national  structure  of  youth 
serving  agencies,  it  is  receiving  and  giving  wide- 
spread cooperation,  working  with  rural  leaders  in 
developing  guidance  programs,  helping  on  such 
needs  as  preparation  of  rural  teachers  for  guidance 
service  and  working  also  with  both  urban  and 
rural  leaders  on  problems  of  youth  migration  to  the 
city  for  work. 

Alliance  for  Guidance  of  Rural  Youth 
401-02  Grace-American  Bldg.  Richmond,  Va. 
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by   their  experience."   It  has  been  a  mistake  that  Ameri 
has  not  "recognized  collective  bargaining  years  ago."  The  i 
portance  of  employers'  organizations  to  deal  with  the  wo 
ers  collectively  is  emphasized.  He  thinks  it  is  entirely  feasf 
for  American  employers  in  any  industry  to  "get  together 
organize  as  they  did  in  England  and  to  ask  employes  to 
with  the  employers  through  duly  elected  representatives, 
that  this  procedure  would  enable  us  to  profit  quickly  by 
experience  of  the  British."   He  attributes   more  importa 
than  others  have  done  to  the  "legal  restraints"  enacted  in 
Trades  Dispute  Act  of  1927;  but  elsewhere  somewhat  im 
sistently  remarks  that  by  the  beginning  of  the  twenties 
system  of  collective  bargaining  in  Great  Britain  "had  ta 
substantially  its  present  form."  And  with  even  less  consist 
he,  at  another  place,  criticizes  the  "different  policy"  in 
United  States  where,  he  says,  "the  government  has  tried 
adopt  compulsory  methods  instead  of  using  the  British 
untary  system." 

Mr.   Catherwood's   contribution   is   entitled    "A   Synt 
of  the  British  System  of  Industrial  and  Labour  Relatioi 
but  it  is  not  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  labor  relations 
Great  Britain  as  a  whole  or  even  a  serious  attempt  to  dig 
and  unify  the  somewhat  heterogeneous  collection  of  articles 
of  which  the  book  is  composed.  At  the  end  of  the  book  there 
is  an  article  by  John  P.  Frey  of  the  American  Federation  of   : 
Labor  entitled  "A  Comparison  of  the  American  and  British   ' 
Systems  of  Industrial  and  Labour  Relations,"  but  here  again 
the  title  is  a  disappointment. 

On  the  whole  the  symposium  hardly  seems   worthwhile. 
The  essay  which  assumes  to  synthesize  the  topical  artich 
colorless;   it  shows   no   reflection   of  the   hot   fire  of  origiiu 
work. 

The  collection  can  hardly  be  compared  with  such  integra 
ted  studies  as  those  of  Professor  Richardson,  "Industrial 
Relations  in  Great  Britain"  published  last  year  by  the  Interna 
tional  Labour  Office,  or  Dr.  Ducksoo  Chang's  "British  Meth 
ods  of  Industrial  Peace"  published  by  the  Columbia  Univei 
sity  Press  in  1936,  or  with  the  consensus  represented  in  tW 
reports  of  the  President's  Commission  on  Industrial  Rela 
tions  in  Great  Britain  and  Sweden. 
New  Yor/i  WILLIAM  H.  DAVI 

Price   Fixing — Price    Raising 

PRICE  CONTROL  UNDER  FAIR  TRADE  LEGISLATION,  by  Ewat . 
T.  Grether.  Oxford  University  Press.  517  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  by  SurW 
Associates,  Inc. 

RECENT  YEARS,  ESPECIALLY  THOSE  SINCE  1930,  HAVE  SEEN  A 
intensification  of  price  competition  in  retailing.  In  some  field 
this  competition  has  become  so  keen  that  the  retailers  hav  ( 
organized  to  force  through  our  state  legislatures  and  Cor 
gress  certain  laws  to  place  checks  on  retail  price  cutting.  Rt  j 
sale   price   maintenance   laws,   which   give   the   manufacture 
the  right  to  set  the  retail  price  for  branded  products,  noM 
exist  in  over  forty  states.  Moreover,  Congress  has  made 
legal  to  practice  interstate  resale  price  maintenance  amon 
these  forty-odd  states.  Many  states  have  adopted  loss  limit;  ] 
tion  laws  which  usually  require  that  the  retailer  sell  at  a  pric 
not  lower  than  what  the  merchandise  cost  him  plus  his  oped 
ating  cost,  unless  a  lower  price  is  necessary  to  meet  compel 
tion. 

In  this  book  E.  T.  Grether,  professor  of  economics  at  trJ 
University  of  California,  presents  an  analysis  of  these  vanj 
ous  types  of  retail  price  control  laws  which,  in  the  reviewer^ 
opinion,  is  the  most  significant  yet  written  on  this  subjec 
To  his  subject  the  author  brings  not  only  a  wide  background 
in  theoretical  economic  analysis  but  several  years'  careful  r^! 
search  in  the  field  in  both  Great  Britain  and  this  country. 

The  book  proceeds  from  an  introduction  covering  the  hi 
torical  and  legal  development  of  price  control  laws,  throug ' 
a  five-chapter  description  of  California's  experience  with  the; 
(California  being  the  first  state  with  resale  price  maintenani 
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jid,  hence,  having  had  the  greatest  experience),  to  a  final 
ption  of  seven  chapters  in  which  is  presented  an  economic 
plysis  of  the  whole  retail  price  control  problem. 
.In  general,  Professor  Grether's  broad  analysis  suggests  that 
le  retail  price  control  movement  represents  a  "departure 
km  sound  public  policy."  To  the  consumer  it  has  meant 
fmewhat  higher  prices,  especially  to  those  who  shop  in  cut- 
re  stores.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  manufacturer,  it 
ems  that  "the  aggressive  merchandising  of  branded  goods 
Ijes  not  normally  require  resale  price  maintenance;  on  the 
intrary,  most  manufacturers  undoubtedly  would  prefer  not 
;  assume  this  burden  were  it  not  for  the  insistent  demands 
distributors."  Dr.  Grether  feels  that  even  those  small  re- 
fers who  have  formed  in  well  organized  groups  to  press 
tr  such  legislation  actually  have  little  to  gain.  For  while  the 
jgher  prices  which  result  from  price  control  are  of  some  im- 
jsdiate  aid,  over  a  period  of  time  this  gain  will  be  offset  by 
I)  an  increase  in  the  number  of  retailers;  (2)  adjustments 
fade  by  large  scale  retailers,  for  example,  more  aggressive 
sling  of  private  brands;  (3)  an  increase  in  service  competi- 
tm  which  will  raise  cost  of  operation;  and  (4)  possible  in- 
case in  consumers'  cooperatives.  The  price  control  laws  also 
fsult  in  a  greater  degree  of  price  inflexibility,  a  disease  which 
pny  feel  is  already  playing  a  part  in  keeping  our  economic 
Btem  out  of  adjustment. 

I  While  Professor  Grether's  book  deals  with  a  difficult  sub- 
j:t,  the  argument  is  presented  in  terms  which  make  it  un- 
crstandable  to  the  person  lacking  any  intensive  training  in 
pnomics.  Because  it  is  both  sound  and  impartial  it  should 
I  urged,  especially,  that  every  legislator  who  has  already  vot- 
t  on  a  retail  price  control  bill  or  who  may  be  called  to  vote 
c  such  a  bill  should  read  it  with  care. 

CHARLES  F.  PHILLIPS 
kpartment  of  Economics,  Colgate  University 

^  Leftist  Looks  at  the  Communist  Record 

T/KLD  COMMUNISM:  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  COMMUNIST  INTERNATIONAL, 
[by  F.  Borkenau.  Norton.  442  pp.  Price  $3.75  postpaid  by  Survey  Associ- 
I  ates,  Inc. 

'HE  AUTHOR,  A  FORMER  MEMBER  OF  THE  GERMAN  COMMUNIST 

Irty,  writes,  like  so  many  other  ex-communists,  with  a  deep 
kterness  and  bias  against  one-time  comrades  and  especially 
sainst  Comrade  Stalin,  who  has  become  for  him  merely  an- 
cher  "Fuehrer."  But  the  reader,  if  he  remains  on  guard 
Sainst  the  author's  particular  phobias,  can  get  much  profit 
bm  this  book. 

For  Mr.  Borkenau  unquestionably  has  a  wide  knowledge 
c  his  subject  and  some  real  insight  on  international  politics, 
jnd  at  least  three  of  his  more  important  and  better  docu- 
lented  conclusions  seem  valid.  First,  the  later  developments 
t  the  Communist  International  or  Comintern  have  not  been 
oe  to  any  "betrayal"  by  Stalin  and  his  group,  but  "are  the 
Igical  result  of  the  basic  assumptions  of  Lenin  and  of  the 
crly  history  of  the  Russian  revolutionary  regime."  Second, 
te  primary  causes  behind  the  admitted  failures  of  the  Corn- 
hern  have  been  objective  factors  inherent  in  the  situation 
i  various  countries.  Third,  much  of  the  bitter,  factional  quar- 
iling  in  the  communist  movement  has  come  from  a  uto- 
]an  attitude  that  expected  quick  victory  and  therefore  put 
le  entire  blame  for  defeat  on  leaders  and  policies. 
Paradoxically   enough,   the   author's  own  utopianism  and 
kk  of  historical   perspective  lead  him   to  pour  ill-merited 
orn  on  the  Comintern's  strategy  of  changing  its  tactics  to 
:ep  abreast  of  changing  conditions  and  to  claim  that  it  might 
•  well  be  dissolved  because  in  the  twenty  years  or  so  of  its 
iistence  there  has  been  no  successful  communist  revolution 
Jtside  of  Russia.  Twenty  years,  however,  counts  for  hardly 
day   in   the    vast    time-spans    of   history.    Observers   who 
link  that  the  movement  toward  international  socialism  has 
)llapsed    are    as    shortsighted    as    those    well    known    "ex- 
:  :rts"  who  were  always  saying  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
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Social  Work  Today 

announces  the  publication  of  a  special 
enlarged  issue,  out  November  21st,  on 

The  NEW  IMMIGRATION 
to  the  UNITED  STATES 

An  issue  designed  to  present  accurate,  up-to-the-minute 
and  technical  information  on  various  phases  of  "The 
New  Immigrant"  and  "Americans  in  the  Making." 
Who  are  the  so-called  refugees,  where  do  they  come 
from,  why  do  they  come  to  the  United  States,  how  do 
they  get  here,  what  agencies  are  offering  them 
assistance,  what  services  are  provided? 

SOCIAL  WORK  TODAY  presents  a  distinguished 
group  of  writers,  authoritatively  treating  a  dynamic 
subject  challenging  a  changing  world. 
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CHARACTER   EDUCATION 
IN  A  DEMOCRACY 

By  S.  R.  Slavson 

A  workable  plan  for  integrative  education 
ind  the  practical  procedures  for  carrying 
it  out.  "Should  inspire  all  teachers  and 
social  leaders  to  make  their  agencies  real 
bulwarks  against  undemocratic  ideologies." 
— N.  Y.  TIMES.  Important  for  all  social 
workers.  $2.50 


LEISURE:    A    NATIONAL    ISSUE 

By  Eduard  C.  Lindeman 

A  significant  pamphlet  in  which  Dr.  Lindeman  points  out 
the  meaning  of  leisure  in  a  democracy  and  discusses  the 
need,  present  progress,  conflicting  concepts  involved,  and  the 
next  steps  in  democratic  planning  for  the  leisure  of  the 
American  people.  50C 

INTEGRATING  the  CAMP, 
the   COMMUNITY, 
and  SOCIAL  WORK 

By  L.  J.  Carr,  M.  A.Valentine,  M.  H.  Levy 

The  report  of  Ann  Arbor's  three-year  ex- 
periment in  coordinating  the  efforts  of  all 
social  agencies  in  dealing  with  a  selected 
group  of  eighty-eight  boys-in-trouble.  Pre- 
sents significant  suggestions  for  integrating 
agency  work,  for  synthesizing  counseling, 
case  work,  group  work.  $2.00 

ASSOCIATION  PRESS 

347  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Now  even  more  essential! 

the  Fine  Art  of  Propaganda 

by  THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  PROPAGANDA  ANALYSIS 

How  to  detect  propaganda,  a  scientific  analysis,  us- 
ing the  speeches  of  Father  Coughlin  as  examples. 

Paper  binding,  75c.   Cloth  binding,  $1.50 

Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company 

383  Madison  Avenue  New  York 


COMING 

'  I  ^HE  December  issue  of  Survey  Graphic  will  in- 
elude  an  enlarged  literary  section  in  which 
authoritative  writers  will  review  the  season's  out- 
standing books,  including  those  by  Raymond  Moley, 
Charles  Abrams,  Phyllis  Bottome,  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  John  Dewey,  Felix  Frankfurter,  Hyman 
Levy,  Alfred  Lief,  Frances  Perkins,  Francis  Bowes 
Sayre,  Vincent  Sheean,  Boris  Souvarine. 
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collapsed.  The  fact  is  that  the  story  of  socialism  in  both  Rut 
sia  and  the  world  at  large  is  just  beginning.  And  the  outb 
of  capitalist  war  in  Europe,  with  the  U.S.S.R.  at  presen 
maining  neutral,  does  much  to  confirm  this  point. 
New  York  CORLISS  LAH 

Russian  Contradictions 

HISTORY  OF  THE  COMMUNIST  PARTY  OF  THE  SOVIET  UNIOSl, 
(BOLSHEVIKS),  edited  by  a  Commission  of  the  Central  Committee  * 
the  C.P.S.U.(B.)    International   Publishers.   364  pp.   Price  $2. 

A  CRITIQUE  OF  RUSSIAN   STATISTICS,  by  Colin  Clark.   MacnW 
(London).  76  pp.  Price  $2.60. 

RUSSIA    WITHOUT   ILLUSIONS,    by    Pat    Sloan.    Modern    AR«    Books 
243'  pp.  Price  75  cents. 

TOWARD   AN   UNDERSTANDING   OF  THE   U.S.S.R.,   by    Michael  T 
Florinsky.  Macmillan.  2-45  pp.  Price  $2.50. 

Postpaid   by    Survey  Associates,    Inc. 


IN    THESE   DAYS   OF    BEWILDERMENT,   WHEN   THE    MOVES    AND  MI 

lives  of  the  Soviet  government  in  foreign  affairs  arc  enij; 
matic  and  unpredictable,  one  is  impressed  by  the  relative  etr 
titude  of  sundry  authors  on  books  on  Russia.  It  goes  withoti 
saying  that  when  the  author  is  versed  in  Marxian  dialectics 
he  has  a  key  and  interpretation  to  any  riddle  or  puzzle.  Thi 
official  "History  of  the  C.P.,"  for  example,  presents  the  his 
tory  of  Russia  from  the  eighteen  sixties  to  1938  with  ad 
mirable  clarity  but  with  a  onesidedness,  particularly  in  regiri 
to  the  last  two  decades,  that  is  disconcerting  to  a  non-Parr; 
reader.  No  one  can  gainsay  the  marvelous  achievements  o 
the  Union  in  industry,  agriculture,  education,  and  genera 
welfare. 

Such  a  meticulous  analysis  of  Soviet  statistics  as  the  one  b; 
Colin  Clark  admits  these,  after  some  misgivings  and  sttk 
tures. 

More  sweeping  an  approval  of  Soviet  life  is  voicetfl 
Pat  Sloan,  a  Cambridge  economist,  who  lived  in  the  Unioi 
for  some  seven  years,  and  now  presents  a  broad  array  c 
direct  and  sober  impressions.  Even  such  a  "White"  Russiai 
as  Mr.  Florinsky  credits  the  Soviets  with  those  achievements 
Unlike  his  thin  and  narrow  book  reviews  in  the  New  Yor 
Times,  Mr.  Florinsky 's  last  book  is  a  worthy  attempt  at  schpl 
arly  fairness. 

Some  of  the  contradictions  and  pitfalls  of  a   non-Marxia: 
observer   of   Russia   are   illustrated    by    Florinsky's   assertio* 
about  "Russia's  eclipse  as  an  active  factor  in  European  am 
world  politics."  Published  in  the  year  1939! 
University  oj  California  ALEXANDER  KAU 

Encyclopedia  of  Social  Pathology 

SOCIETY  IN  TRANSITION,  by  Harry  Elmer  Barnes.  Prentice  Hall.  99 
pp.  Price  $5  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

DR.  BARNES  HAS  THE  DISTINCTION  OF  BEING  PROBABLY  THE  MOS 
prolific  and  versatile  social  scientist  of  today  whose  flow  c 
publications  has  shown  no  signs  of  slackening.  This  time  h 
has  presented  us  with  a  superb  analysis  of  our  outstandin 
social  problems.  Its  leitmotif  is  the  failure  of  institutions  t 
keep  pace  with  machines — "institutional  lag."  This  theor 
so  attractive  for  the  sociologist,  in  spite  of  its  recent  criticisn 
is  then  developed  by  Barnes  into  such  varied  topics  as  ii 
tellectual  emancipation,  propaganda,  the  waste  and  conserv. 
tion  of  resources,  industrial  warfare,  unemployment,  deprc 
sions,  tax  and  crime,  population  problems,  human  migratio 
and  immigration,  the  race  problem,  the  sex  problem,  pro 
titution,  insanity,  cities,  and  revolution  in  country  life.  Tl 
result  is  a  veritable  encyclopedia  of  social  pathology.  Forti, 
nately,  Barnes  has  succeeded  in  injecting  his  own  peculi; 
vigor  and  freshness  in  the  tedious  compilation  of  innumer 
ble  facts.  Consequently  it  would  be  difficult  to  over-praise  th 
book,  for  it  represents  not  only  tireless  research  in  a  cor 
plex  field  but  intelligent,  careful  and  brilliant  reporting,  whit 
takes  its  place  as  one  of  the  leading  introductions  to  01 
current  social  headaches. 
New  Yorl(  University  JOSEPH  S.  Rouci 
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CHRISTODORA   HOUSE 

601  EAST  9TH  STREET 

New  York 

(A   residence  for  men  and  women) 

Professional  people,  social  workers, 
teachers,  artists,  students,  find  Chris- 
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sirable. 

Large  light  rooms  with  complete 
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See  All  the  Americas  First 

DOMESTIC  TRAVEL  MADE  HISTORY  IN 
America  this  past  summer;  due  to  his- 
tory-making in  other  lands,  it  is  destined 
to  continue  for  the  fall  and  winter. 
Americans  are  going  to  "See  America 
First,"  and  "America"  means  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere — North  America,  South 
America,  and  Central  America,  as  well. 

Cuba,  Nassau,  and  other  Caribbean 
Islands  will  be  visited  by  many  from 
Miami,  some  traveling  by  air.  One  of 
the  neutral  countries,  and  we  mean  Hol- 
land, has  a  schedule  of  West  Indies 
cruises  on  its  ships,  to  sail  from  New 
Orleans  this  winter.  It  is  also  expected 
that  United  States  lines,  as  well  as  boats 
of  other  neutrals,  will  follow  their  usual 
schedules  of  West  Indies  cruises  out  of 
New  York. 

Central  America  is  practically  terra  in- 
cognita to  many  Americans  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  travel  wisdom.  The 
interesting  seaports  and  the  cities  tucked 
away  in  the  mountains  are  likely  to  be- 
come conversation  pieces  after  this  win- 
ter. There  is  excellent  air  service  from 
Miami  and  Mexico,  as  well  as  the  water- 
way. 

Longer  trips  almost  inevitably  mean 
South  America.  This  year  American 
ships  to  these  storied  ports  will  carry 
thousands  of  passengers  who  will 
strengthen  friendly  diplomatic  relations 
by  neighborly  visits.  A  neutral  luxury 
liner  is  planning  to  cruise  completely 
around  the  southern  continent  this  win- 
ter, and  a  number  of  other  cruises  on 
American  ships,  down  the  east  coast,  the 
west  coast  and  both  coasts,  are  planned. 

The  travel  horizon  includes  still  an- 
other bit  of  America,  tropical  Hawaii, 
which  will  attract  many  visitors. 


HtKt  YOU 
WILL  FIND 
CHARM, 
QUIET    AND 
THE    FINEST 
OF  FOOD. 


Relax  in  this  charming  old  Colonial  Inn. 
Enjoy  the  mellow,  friendly  comfort  of 
the  large  rooms  —  each  one  individually 
furnished  with  authentic  antiques.  .  .  . 
Join  us  for  a  memorable  luncheon  or 
dinner,  on  glass  enclosed  terraces  over- 
looking the  mill  pond.  .  .  .  Superb  food, 
tastefully  served  in  a  truly  captivating 
environment. 

Especially  Attractive  Rates 
Write  for  Booklet  5 

The  Silvermine 


*  I  Y»ir£k»-*l 

i  avern 


The 


Galleries 


lf/2    miles    north    of    Merritt    Parkway 

SILVERMINE,    NORWALK,    CONN. 

Phone:  Norwalk  88 


If  you  wish  to  keep  your  motoring 
costs  low  send  for  a  reprint  of  an  article 
by  Mr.  R.  W.  Tupper  of  the  American 
Automobile  Association  which  tells  you 
how. 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

Travel  Department 
112  East  19th  Street  New  York 


food,  customs  to  satisfy  those  Americans 
who  feel  they  must  "get  clear  away." 

Certainly  with  our  own  sunny  Rivieras 
and  our  good  neighbors  to  the  south, 
Americans  do  not  have  to  settle  down  to 
a  winter  at  home. 

The  Travel  Book  Shelf 


WASHINGTON  —  NERVE  CENTER,  by  Edwin 
Rosskam,  Introduction  by  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 
Alliance  Book  Corp.,  New  York.  Price  $2.50. 


(In 


THE  AMERICAN  EXPRESS  TRAVEL  SERV- 
ice  is  already  working  out  winter  tours 
to  various  parts  of  the  United  States  sim- 
ilar to  their  successful  western  tours  of 
the  summer,  but  using  southerly  routes. 
For  instance,  the  Banner  Tours  of  Cali- 
fornia will  visit  the  sunny  Pacific  Coast 
and  then  return  not  via  the  Canadian 
Rockies,  as  in  the  summer,  but  through 
the  warmer  regions  of  San  Diego,  the 
Apache  Trail,  Carlsbad  Caverns  of  New 
Mexico,  San  Antonio  and  New  Orleans. 
Florida  is  preparing  for  its  greatest  sea- 
son since  Pones  de  Leon,  with  special 
tours  on  streamlined  trains  already  sched- 
uled for  northern  travelers.  For  those 
who  yearn  for  foreign  travel,  there  will 
be  short,  low-priced  tours  of  Mexico,  a 
nearby  land  with  language,  landscape, 
answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC.) 
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A  picture  of  the  function  of  the  national 
capital  as  it  reaches  into  every  farm,  town, 
home  and  life  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
story  of  the  city  whose  business  is  govern- 

ment. 


THESE  ARE  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS,  by 
Hamilton  Cochran.  Prentice-Hall,  New  York. 
Price  $3. 

From  the  author's  experience  as  a  govern- 
ment official  emerges  this  picture  of  condi- 
tions today  in  a  U.  S.  possession,  which 
travelers  have  largely  neglected. 

LET'S  GO  TO  THE  WEST  INDIES,  by  George 
W.  Seaton.  Prentice-Hall,  New  York.  Price 

$2.50. 

This  complete  guide  for  cruise  passengers 
whose  itinerary  allows  a  limited  time  ashore 
tells  what  to  see  for  interest,  what  to  do 
for  amusement,  and  what  to  buy  for  re- 
membrance. It  suggests  itineraries,  covers 
costs  for  clothing,  tipping,  the  customs, 
car  rentals  and  other  practical  details. 


FREE 

BUYING  GUIDE 
TO  KITCHEN  UTENSILS 

How  to  get 

greater  value 

and  service 

for  your  money 


Here,  in  an  interesting 
booklet  written  from  the 
consumer's  point  of  view, 
is  what  the  housewife  should  know  about  kitchen  uten- 
sils. It  tells  what  to  look  for  and  what  to  avoid  when 
buying  utensils  for  every  kitchen  use.  The  information 
is  unbiased,  dependable  and  up-to-the-minute. 

Answers  many  questions 

These  are  just  some  of  the  many  questions  answered 
in  this  helpful  booklet :  How  much  money  need  be  in- 
vested in  kitchen  utensils?  What  makes  a  pan  conven- 
ient to  handle  and  easy  to  clean?  What  pans  save  fuel? 
What  material  is  best  for  cooking  utensils?  Do  alu- 
minum utensils  actually  contaminate  food?  For  what 
uses  is  enamel  ware  particularly  suitable?  What  are 
the  advantages  of  glass  and  pottery  utensils? 

There  is  also  a  helpful  section  on  knives  and  how  to 
choose  them  for  maximum  service  and  convenience.  A 
page  of  hints  on  the  care  of  utensils  gives  various  ways 
to  save  time  and  work. 

Send  for  free  copy 

"Kitchen  Utensils"  is  one  of  30  volumes  in  the  House- 
hold Finance  Library  of  Consumer  Education.  These 
booklets,  written  to  help  families  stretch  their  dollars, 
are  supplied  for  mailing  costs  only.  You  should  find  the 
series  helpful  in  work  with  low  income  clients.  You 
may  obtain  a  copy  of  "Kitchen  Utensils"  absolutely 
free.  With  it  you  will  receive  a  list  of  the  other  titles 
in  the  series.  Why  don't  you  send  the  coupon  now? 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

CORPORATION  and  Subsidiaries 

Headquarters:  919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

"Doctor  of  Family  Finances" 

...  one  of  America's  lending  family  finance  organizations  with  255  branches  in  164  cities 

I  ~~l 

Research  Dept.  SG-11,  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  CORPORATION 
919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  a  copy  of  "Kitchen  Utensils".  Also 

I       a  list  of  the  other  titles  in  your  Library  of  Consumer  Education. 


Name . 


Address . 
City. . . . 


.Stale. 


VLADECK 

(Continued  from  page  667) 


At  their  'head  strode  Vladeck,  carrying  a  red  flag,  some 
nel  nailed  to  a  barrel  stave.  They  were  greeted  with  tears  o: 
rejoicing  by  the  multitude  waiting  for  them  outside. 

All  this  was  a  prelude  to  an  intensive  period  of  agitation,  o 
field  work  throughout  Russian  Poland — at  Bialystok,  Lod; 
and  Mir.  But  the  routine  of  organization  was  not  enough  o 
an  outlet.  This  became  a  period  of  intensive  writing  and  hi 
contributed  verse,  under  a  variety  of  pseudonyms,  to  labor  ant 
revolutionary  publications. 

So  fast  was  his  pace — both  in  organization  and  in  creativ 
work — that  Vladeck's  work  cannot  be  collected.  Only  a 
time  went  on  did  he  begin  to  use  Vladeck  more  often  tht 
other  aliases.  His  first  pseudonym  was  a  translation  of  Chat 
ney,  which  means  "black"  in  Polish,  into  the  Latin  "niger. 
Thus  Baruch  Charney  became  "Benedict  Niger."  Later  on,  h 
used  the  names  of  "Schwartz"  and  "Bernstein"  and  "Nad1 
man  Wolf."  In  one  town,  he  conducted  a  humorous  colum 
under  the  name  of  "Bunze  Schweig,"  a  character  out  of 
novel  by  Peretz.  Then  a  folksy  name  like  "Bunye  Broches." 

Vladeck  was  no  longer  a  boy  revolutionary;  he  had  deve 
oped  a  maturity  of  intellect  and  of  manner  which  won  hi 
the  respect  of  the  movement  and  the  shivers  of  the  politic 
police.  Soldiers  began  to  close  in  on  his  meetings;  thoug 
their  officers  often  quietly  expressed  the  hope  to  him  th 
he  would  understand  that  this  was  their  duty  and  not  the 
inclination.  The  diminishing  faith  in  Czar  Nicholas  whi 
finally  toppled  his  throne  became  evident  in  the  attitude 
the  soldiers  toward  the  revolutionary  movement  as  early 
1906-7. 

AT  THE  AGE  OF   TWENTY-ONE,  YOUNG    VLADECK   WAS   PLACED 

charge  of  the  entire  territory  of  Russian  Poland,  with  tl 
exception  of  Warsaw  and  Lodz.  He  worked  hard  and  wro 
feverishly,  and  his  judgments  concerning  men  and  soci 
change  began  to  crystallize.  They  sprang  from  persecutk 
and  hard  thinking.  His  outstanding  contribution  to  the  wot 
of  the  Jewish  Bund  was  not  along  theoretical  lines  nor  cou 
he  persuade  himself  to  any  interest  in  the  refinements  of  re 
olutionary  dogma.  What  aroused  him  now,  as  later,  was  tl 
discovery  of  new  techniques,  new  approaches.  He  strove  p£ 
sionately  to  move  others  to  action,  but  was  indifferent  to  cor 
of  intra-organizational  strife. 

Years  before  the  English-speaking  world  discovered  Sh 
lem  Asch,  Raisin,  and  J.  L.  Peretz,  they  were  well  known 
the  Jewish  intellectuals.  He  came  to  know  them;  and  on  t 
other  hand,  the  literati  of  that  place  and  time  began  to  thii 
of  Vladeck  himself  as  a  future  literary  light;  urging  him 
spend  more  time  in  developing  his  undoubted  creative 
critical  faculties.  The  struggle  between  cultivation  of  his  ov 
gifts  and  organization  for  a  new  social  order — a  conflict 
no  means  unknown  in  the  history  of  art  and  politics — Vv 
deck  never  could  resolve. 

To  join  in  the  literary  discussion  of  the  time,  Vlade 
would  come  into  a  town  the  back  way,  sometimes  in  d 
guise,  to  avoid  the  police.  He  would  sit  quietly  by,  coveti 
the  relaxation  of  literary  evenings  and  finding  in  the  conv 
sation  of  others  what  seemed  to  be  an  unqualified  fulf 
ment  through  their  art.  If  he  had  written  a  new  poem  or 
dramatic  dialogue,  he  would  read  it  aloud.  But  often  he  jv 
listened  with  a  half  smile,  which  some  called  enigmatic,  O' 
ers  wistful.  When  aroused,  he  was  capable  of  ironic  analy 
that  ripped  the  shoddy  of  verbose  arguments.  Early  the  nt 
morning,  he  would  be  off  before  the  literary  folk  were  up 
the  police  had  begun  checking  the  list  of  suspected  hous 
Escape  had  become  a  routine  consideration  in  all  organi: 
tion  work. 
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:  he  cumulative  effect  of  late  meetings,  prison  life,  con- 
jfcous  speech  making,  narrow  escapes,  began  to  affect  Vla- 
|t:'s  health.  Illness  became  a  heritage  of  his  revolutionary 
Ci.'ity  he  could  never  wholly  overcome. 
'ii  1907  Charney  Vladeck  was  chosen  a  representative  of 
hi  Polish  Bund  to  the  historic  fourth  convention  of  the 
Asian  Social  Democratic  Federation.  He  was  to  find  him- 
H  among  a  richly  varied  company  of  men  and  women, 
Sessional  revolutionists  all,  who  had  more  than  once  cheat- 
Ithe  gallows  or  the  firing  squad,  eluded  the  Cheka,  or 
•ped  from  Siberia.  This  conference,  necessarily  convened 
lade  Russia,  was  shuttled  from  country  to  country — from 
fc  mark,  to  Sweden,  to  France — and  finally  to  London 
•n  they  discovered  that  the  Prime  Minister  (Campbell- 
•nerman)  would  not  expressly  forbid  it.  All  the  then  cur- 
•  and  future  "greats"  were  there — Lenin,  Plekhanov,  Kres- 
fcy,  Abramovitch,  Martov,  Zinoviev,  Trotsky,  Stalin,  Rosa 
iemburg — scores  of  future  commissars  and  their  victims. 
Is  a  young  member,  Vladeck  found  himself  at  odds  with 
iown  delegation  on  several  main  resolutions,  including 
jjmatter  of  personnel  of  the  executive  committee.  What  mat- 
id  most  to  him  was  the  effectiveness  of  the  individual  in 
•:ion  to  the  common  problem;  how  to  build  a  revolution- 
ihmovement.  Consequently  he  did  what  'his  experience  and 
Reasoned  judgment  then  indicated.  Lenin's  personality  was 
I'.im  fresh,  forceful,  direct.  And  Vladeck  voted  for  Lenin 
A>  was  elected  to  the  key  executive  committee  by  the  mar- 
ijof  a  single  vote.  From  that  time  on  Lenin  was  in  the 
smdant  in  the  revolutionary  movement.  Vladeck  once  wrote 
f  im: 

Whatever  Lenin  lacked  in  humility  and  intuition  he  made 
ipin  power  of  personality,  in  leadership,  in  readiness  for 
i;tyrdom,  in  devotion  to  his  principle.  His  muse  was  not 
eiocracy,  not  freedom,  not  abstract -principles  of  social  jus- 
i  but  Victory — victory  over  the  hordes  of  czarism  and  all 
ir  stood  for.  Lenin  was  great,  perhaps  even  greater  with- 
0  power  than  with  it." 

)l  RETURNING   TO    RUSSIA    FROM    LONDON,    VLADECK    PLUNGED 

M  the  electioneering  campaign  for  the  Duma  which  had 
e«  established  under  the  constitution  of  1906.  His  face  and 
oe  became  known  in  all  the  great  urban  centers.  It  was  at 
ai  time  that  "Vladeck"  grew  to  be  the  most  popular  of  the 
»;  roster  of  aliases  under  which  he  worked.  From  that  time 
flit  was  the  permanent  surname  for  Baruch  Charney. 

Ike  other  revolutionists,  he  had  developed  a  sixth  sense  for 
pis.  It  was  indispensable  for  survival.  Years  later,  when  life 
ihe  United  States  seemed  to  have  mellowed  the  anxieties 
i;  went  with  the  harsh  uncertainty  of  underground  work, 
'Heck  would  awake  nights,  startled  by  a  nightmare,  com- 
onded  of  discovery,  betrayal  and  the  hoarse  shout  of  the 
rcvds  signalling  the  sudden  approach  of  soldiers  and  police, 
xg  after  the  cop  on  the  beat  in  Williamsburg  or  on  East 
Iradway  became  a  close  friend,  Vladeck  found  himself,  as 
icstrolled  along  the  streets  of  New  York,  unconsciously 
lacing  back  to  take  account  of  those  who  followed. 

•y  1908,  the  flames  of  that  revolutionary  epoch  had  sub- 
icd.  To  him,  what  was  left  was  a  great  pile  of  ashes,  with 
ps  running  around  on  the  heap,  busy  as  maggots.  He  felt 
h:  his  path  was  blocked,  a  dead  end  reached.  His  two  oldest 
mhers,  Mendel  and  Charles,  who  had  left  Russia  several 
ers  before,  now  urged  him  to  come  to  the  United  States, 
in  he  left  his  place  of  hiding  and  set  out.  The  young  leader, 
VDSC  exploits  had  become  part  of  the  revolutionary  legend, 
irved  with  little  more  than  the  clothes  on  his  back.  Be- 
ase  he  thought  it  would  seem  disgraceful  not  to  have  some 
cc  of  baggage  to  show,  he  carried  on  his  arm  a  basket,  tight- 
y:overed  by  a  shawl,  to  hide  its  emptiness. 

•i'TE:  A  second  instalment,  illuminating  Vladeck's  American 
'ers,  will  be  published  in  a  coming  issue. 
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Little  Stan  is  I  aw 
is  cutting  a  tooth 


Goodness  knows,  seven  children  were  work  enough.  Then  came  little 
Stanislaw  —  and  now  he's  teething. 

If  any  housekeeper  was  ever  in  need  of  extra  help,  it's  Stanislaw'g 
mother.  And  that's  the  very  thing  Fels-Naptha  will  give  her  —  extra 
help  for  all  her  washing  and  cleaning. 

The  reason  is  this:  —  Fels-Naptha  isn't  "just  soap".  It's  unusually 
good  golden  soap  and  plenty  of  naptha.  Working  together,  these  two 
safe,  busy  cleaners  loosen  dirt  without  hard  rubbing.  They  work 
quickly,  thoroughly  —  even  in  cool  water.  And  thanks  to  this  extra 
help,  it's  easier  to  get  more  cleaning  done. 

It  may  not  mean  much  just  now  to  Stanislaw's  mother,  but,  for 
your  further  information,  Fels-Naptha  is  most  gentle  to  the  hands. 
There's  bland,  soothing  glycerine  in  every  golden  bar. 


FELS-NAPTHA 

THE   GOLDEN    BAR  WITH    THE   CLEAN    NAPTHA   ODOR 

ANY    BOOK    IN     PRINT! 

Delivered  at  your  door.  We  pay  postage.  Standard  authors, 
new  books,  popular  editions,  fiction,  reference,  medical, 
mechanical,  children's  books,  etc. —  all  at  guaranteed  sav- 
ings. Send  card  now  for  Clarkson's  1940  Catalog. 
fDff  Write  for  our  great  illustrated  book  catalog.  A  nhort 
•»•-•-  course  in  literature.  The  burins  guide  of  300.000  book 
lovers.  The  answer  to  your  Christmas  gift  problem.  FREE  If  you 
write  NOW— TODAY  1 

CLARKSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Dept.  SG-9— 1255  So.  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 

STATEMENT    OF   THE    OWNERSHIP,    MANAGEMENT,    CIRCULA- 
TION,    ETC.,    REQUIRED    BY    THE   ACTS    OF    CONGRESS    OF 
AUGUST  24,  1912,  AND  MARCH  3,  1933,  of  SURVEY  GRAPHIC, 
published   monthly   at    New    York,   N.    Y.,   for   October    1,    1939. 
State   of   New   York,      \ 
County  of  New  York,    / 

Before  me,  a  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Walter  F.  Grueninger,  who,  having  been 
duly  sworn,  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Business 
Manager  of  the  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  manage- 
ment (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  pub- 
lication for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  embodied  in 
section  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,  to  wit: 

1.  That    the    names    and    addresses    of    the    publisher,    editor,    managing 
editor,  and  business  managers  are:   Publisher,  Survey  Associates,   Inc.,   112 
East    19    Street,    New    York,    N.    Y. ;    Editor,    Paul    Kellogg,    112    East    19 
Street,    New   York,   N.   Y.;   Managing   Editor,   Victor   Weybright,    112   East 
19   Street,    New   York,    N.   Y.;    Business    Manager,    Walter    F.    Grueninger, 
112  East   19   Street,   New  York,  N.   Y. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:   (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and  address 
must  be   stated  and    also   immediately    thereunder   the   names   and   addresses 
of  stockholders,  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
stock.   If   not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  in- 
dividual  owners    must   be    given.    If   owned    by    a   firm,    company,  or   other 
unincorporated    concern,    its   name   and    address,    as    well    as    those   of    each 
individual   member,   must  be  given.)    Survey    Associates,    Inc.,    112   East   19 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,   a  non-commercial  corporation  under  the  laws  of 
the    State   of   New    York,    with   over    1,600   members.    It    has   no   stocks   or 
bonds.    President,    Richard    B.    Scandrett,   Jr.,    30   Pine   Street,    New   York, 
N.   Y. ;   Vice-presidents,  Joseph  P.    Chamberlain,   Columbia  University,  New 
York,   N.   Y. ;  John  Palmer   Gavit,   112   East   19   Street,   New   York,   N.   Y.; 
Secretary,   Ann  Reed   Brenner,   112   East   19  Street,   New  York,   N.   Y. 

3.  That   the  known  bondholders,   mortgagees,   and  other  security  holders 
owning   or    holding    1    per   cent   or    more   of   total    amount   of    bonds,   mort- 
gages, or   other   securities   are:    (If   there   are   none,   so   state.)    None. 

4.  That   the  two  paragraphs   next  above,   giving  the   names  of   the  own- 
ers,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,   if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of 
stockholders    and    security    holders,    as    they   appear    upon   the   books    of   the 
company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom   such  trustee   is  acting,  is 
given ;    also    that    the    said    two    paragraphs    contain    statements    embracing 
affiant's    full    knowledge   and   belief   as   to  the   circumstances   and   conditions 
under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the   company   as  trustees,   hold   stock  and   securities   in   a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct 
or   indirect   in   the   said   stock,   bonds,  or  other   securities   than  as   so  stated 
by   him. 

[Signed] 

WALTER     F.     GRUENTNGER,     Business     Manager. 
Sworn    to    and    subscribed    before    me    this    25th    day    of    September,    1939 

[Seal]  MARTHA   HOHMANN, 

Commissioner  of   Deeds,    City  of   New  York, 

New  York  County  Clerk's  No.   69 
Commission  expires  April  25,  1941. 
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MULTIGRAPHING 

TYPEWRITING 

PRINTING 


MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING 

MAILING 


OFFSET 

REPRODUCTIONS 

» 

THE  IDEAL  PROCESS  FOR 

STUFFERS.  CATALOGS, 
POSTERS,  DISPLAYS,  REPRINTS, 

SALES  IDEAS. 
NO    CUTS    NEEDED 
QUALITY  RESULTS 

QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 


53  PARK  PLACE  —  NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Organization,  Promotion,  Finance.  Successful  ex- 
perience in  all  phases — committee  work,  bene- 
fits, mail  appeal,  campaigns,  personal  solicita- 
tion, publicity,  radio  (apeaking,  writing). 
Young  woman  of  dynamic  personality,  college 
graduate.  Immediate,  full,  part  time.  7617 
Survey. 

College  graduate,  capable,  good  organizer  and 
executive  in  boy's  work  field,  with  deep  un- 
derstanding and  sincerity,  long,  unusual  and 
successful  experience.  7613  Survey. 

Thoroughly  experienced  worker,  executive  in 
boy's  work  field,  with  ingenuity  and  imagi- 
nation, organizing  ability,  college  graduate, 
high  record  of  performance.  7588  Survey. 

House  mother  children's  institution,  by  German 
woman,  38,  trained  orthopoedics,  home- 
making  ;  settlement  experience  children's  ac- 
tivitiea.  Has  car,  licensed  driver.  7611  Survey. 

Boys  Worker  desires  position  with  Settlement 
or  Institution.  Broad  experience  in  Settlements 
and  camps.  Executive  ability.  Age  31,  single. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Available  now.  7612  Survey. 

Experienced  Settlement  and  Institutional  Execu- 
tive, woman  of  unusual  ability,  enthusiasm, 
culture — wants  position  where  modern  methods 
are  desired.  Excellent  references.  7578  Survey. 

Trained  and  experienced  executive  in  field  of 
Settlement,  Community  Center,  Y.W.H.A.,  Social 
Service  Bureau,  and  Jewish  Federation  work  in 
the  East,  West  and  South,  is  open  for  posi- 
tion. Changes  made  to  broaden  horizon  of 
social  work.  Capable  of  doing  pioneer  work. 
No  question  of  location.  7603  Survey. 

Institutional  executive,  woman  of  enthusiasm, 
unusual  ability,  experience,  wishes  adminis- 
trative position  in  an  institution  where  mod- 
ern methods  are  desired.  7615  Survey. 

Alert  woman  of  broad  training  and  experience 
in  case  work,  vocational  counseling,  race  prob- 
lems, wishes  challenging  opportunity.  Will  go 
anywhere.  7616  Survey. 


UNION  SHOP  UNION  SHOP 

ACADEMY  MULTIGRAPHING  CO. 
7  East  15th  Street  ALgonquin  4-2123 

Unusual  mimeographing,  multigraphing,  vari- 
typing,  public  stenography — legal,  manuscript, 
reporting,  etc.  Reasonable  rates. 


PUBLIC  STENOGRAPHER 

EXPERT:  —  FAMILIAR  WITH  LEGAL 
COURT  REPORTING,  GOVERNMENTAL, 
AND  PUBLISHING  FORM  REQUIRE- 
MENTS —  MIMEOGRAPHING,  MULTI- 
GRAPHING,  AND  VARITYPING,  AVAIL- 
ABLE AT  REASONABLE  RATES  — 
UNION  SHOP. 

ROSE  A.  BATTERMAN 

7   EAST   15TH    STREET,   ALgonquin    4-2123. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SALARIED  POSITIONS 
Men  .  .  .  $2,500  to  $15,000  .  .  .  Women 
Our  confidential  system   (hiding  your  identity) 
works     for     you  ;     serves     to     increase     your 
salary  ;    promotes    you    for    high-salaried    ex- 
ecutive   positions    at    moderate    cost  :    if    you 
have  earned  $2.500  or  more,  can  prove  it,  write 
for   valuable   information.     No.    48   Executive's 
Promotion   Service,  Washington,   D.C. 


LANGUAGES 


SPEAR  ANY  LANGUAGE 

•y   our  self-taught  methods 

37  Language* 
Send  for  List  8 

8CHOENHOF  BOOK  CO. 
387  Washington  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years*  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  616 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

Display 30c    per    line 

Non-display 5c    per    word 

Minimum    Charge     .      $1.00   per  insertion 

Discounts     .     .     10%   on   three   insertions 

CASH  WITH   ORDER 

Survey    Graphic 
112  E.  19th  Street        New  York 


THE  BOOK  SHELF 


A    Social    Work    Best   Seller! 
SUPERVISION  IN  SOCIAL  GROUP  WORK  i 

Sidney  J.    Linrienbero 

Virginia  P.  Robinson  (Penna.  School  of  Social  Work) 
says:    "Material   such   as   this,    giving   the   actual 
tail    or    the    teaching    process    in    social    worfe    an. 
vision   is   very  difficult   to  obtain   and   its  publica 
should   be   of   practical    value."     Recreation   magi 
comments.   "This  book  might  almost  be  called 
tion    and    Training    of    Volunteers.     It    describes 
theory   and    Illustrates    with   carefully    chosen    ei] 
ences. "      Here     is     a     practical     guide     to     effi 
supervision.     $1.50 

ASSOCIATION  PRESS 

347   Madison  Avenue  New  York,   N 


Send  lOc  For 

PUBLIC    AFFAIRS    PAMPHLET    NO.    3? 

STATE  TRADE  WALLS 

By    F.    EUGENE    MELDER,    author    of    "State    and 
Local    Barriers  to   Interstate   Commerce?" 

Trial   subscription  to  next   12   pamphlets,    Ineludim 
No.  37.— $1.00. 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE,  INC. 

^^^•30    Rockefeller    Plaza.    New   York  HMMB 


FAMILIAL  FEEBLEMINDEDNESS 

By   Clara   Harrison    Town 

"The  book  is  challenging  and  should  be  read  by  all 
who  are  Interested  in  the  betterment  of  the  humin 
race."— Emily  Thorp  Burr,  in  Survey  Mldmonthly. 
And.  we  might  add,  by  all  who  would  like  to  find  I 
way  to  do  something  about  it!  The  price  of  thll 
excellent  book  la  only $2.fll 

FOSTER    &    STEWART 
77    Swan   Street  Buffalo,    New   York 


Autograph  edition  deluxe  of  Somerset 
Maugham's  OF  HUMAN  BONDAGE, 
illustrated  by  Randolph  Schwabe.  Signed 
by  author  and  artist.  A  $20.00  value. 
Now,  $6.96.  Send  for  this  and  for  Hat 
describing  other  fine  books,  free  on  re- 

THE  ARGUS  BOOK  SHOP,  INC. 
333  South  Dearborn   St.,   Chicago,  Illinoil 


-  OUT-OF-PRINT  and  Hard-to-FInd   Book?-, 

supplied;  also  family  and  town  histories,  magazine 
back  numbers,  etc.  All  subjects,  all  languages.  Send 
us  your  list  of  wants— no  obligation.  We  report 
promptly.  Lowest  prices.  (WE  ALSO  BUY  OLD 
BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES.) 

AMERICAN    LIBRARY    SERVICE 
1-117   Weil   48tll    81.  Dept.    E  New   Ycrk  Clt»- 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional   nurses   take  in   the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library,  $3. 
a  year.    BO  West  BO   Street,  New  York,  N, 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


Beautiful  assorted  Christmas  Greeting  Cards 
with  Envelopes,  fifty  for  $1.50.  America's  fin 
est  Quality  $4.85.  Your  name  printed  on  ali 
cards.  Scripture  Text  assortment  with  youi 
name  and  your  Pet  Scripture  Verse  of  2 
words  or  any  other  20  word  Christmas  mes- 
sage, $4. 
Nichols  and  Company,  Rockmart,  Georgia. 


COOPERATIVE   SCHOOL    FOR   TEACHERS 

Graduate    professional    training    for    teaching    in    Progressive    and 

Experimental    Schools. 

Accredited    by    New    York    State    Education    Department. 
RANDOLPH    B.    SMITH,    Ph.D.,    Executive    Secretary 

69  BANK  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


WILEY    COLLEGE 

MARSHALL,  TEXAS 

DEVOTED    to    higher    education    for    Negroes,    offers    a    medium 
through   which  philanthropy   has    a   real   opportunity   to   make   an 
investment    that    will    pay    perpetual    dividends    in    gratitude    and 
social  betterment. 
Student-Aid  funds  are  the  prime  need  of  this  institution. 

Inquiries   answered   promptly. 
M.   W.   DOGAN,    President 


e^ubl|at1onbO 

Established    1925 
Meador  Publishing   Co.,   324  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


BOOK     MANUSCRIPTS 


U/klll  F     TUrV     I  ACT      "Schools:  The  Challenge  of  Democracy  to 
•TILL      mCI      LHOI       Education"  (October  1939  Survey  Graphic) 
at    the    special    price    of    4    copies    for    $1 — regularly    40    cents    each. 
Survey  Graphic,   112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City. 


PLANNING  A  TRIP? 

Look   over   the    interesting    travel   sug- 
gestions   on    page    699    of    this    issue. 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

A    Graduate    Professional    School     Offering 

Courses  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Master  of 

Social  Science. 

Academic   Year   Opens   July,    1940 


SMITH  COLLEGE  STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 

Contents  for  September,   1939 

The  Cooperative  Work  of  a  Child  Guidance  Clinic 
and  a  Family  Agency Harriet  Naylor 

The  Later  Social  Adjustment  of  a  Group  of  Border- 
line Defective  Delinquents  Trained  at  the  Oak 
School Frances  Sisisky 

Jewish  Parents  in  a  Child  Guidance  Clinic:  A  Study 
of  Culture  and  Personality Ruth  Tenenbattm 

Published  Quarterly,  $2.00  a  year. 
Single  Numbers:   Volumes   I  to  VIII,  #1   each; 
others,  $.75  each. 


For  further  information  write  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional   Education   in 

Medical  Social  Work 

Psychiatric   Social   Work 
Family  Welfare 

Child  Welfare 

Community     Work 

Social  Research 

Leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 

A  catalog  will   be  sent  on  request 
18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


YALE  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

A  Profession  for  the  College  Woman 


The  Dean,  Yale  School  of  Nursing,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

^  I  AHE  School  offers  a  basic  training  in  social 
•*•  work  which  prepares  students  for  positions 
in  public  and  private  fields.  Field  work  is 
arranged  in  both  tax  supported  and  voluntary 
agencies. 

TT^OR  advanced  students,  courses  and  field  work 
•*•  in  administrative  aspects  of  public  welfare,  case 
work  and  group  work  are  available  as  well  as 
courses  in  supervisory  practice. 

ORRELATED   evening  courses   are  planned 
for  employed  social  workers. 


Catalogues  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


122   East  22nd   Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

For  Public  Assistance  Workers 

A  one-year  curriculum  of  basic  courses 
necessary  to  an  adequate  professional 
performance  of  social  work  in  public 
assistance.  Applications  now  received  foi 
Winter  Quarter,  starting  Jan.  2,  1940. 

Moderate  fees  Evening  classes 

Send  for  descriptive  folder 

RAND  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTE   ™  "* 


UN  ION 

ITARY,      ^^|W 

DEMY  *1 


.  MILITARY, 
ACAD 

Fully  accredited.  Prepares  for  college  or  business.  Able 
Taeulty.  Small  classes.  Supervised  study.  Lower  School 
£*  nmi"  oboy8  ln  new  sePari"e  building.  Housemother. 
?;,  .iT\,C-  Flre'lrl")'  buildings.  Inside  swimming  pool. 
All  athletics.  Best  health  record.  Students  rrom  27  states 
and  oinsr  countries.  Catalog  42nd  jear.  Or.  J.  J.  Wicker. 
Prei..  Deit  J.  Fork  Union,  Vlrilnli. 
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"Quality  Protected  Thru  Consumer  Ownership" 
specializing  in  purchasing  the 

BEST  BUYS  &  RECOMMENDATIONS 

of    STATE  EXPERIMENTAL  STATIONS 
CONSUMER  TESTING  AGENCIES 
BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS 
MEDICAL  &  DENTAL  ASS'NS,  etc. 

in  both  personal  GIFTS  and  household  goods 
AT  COOPERATIVE  SAVINGS 

EXAMPLE:    ACTIVE   PRICE    POLICY 
manufacturer's    list   price — $25. 

cooperators'   cost  —   119.75. 


Ladies'    or   Men'i    «port   watch. 

steel  case,  15J  Swiss  movement.    Hardly  any  metal 

frame  around  wide  glass  face.  Diameter  20/18".  With  red  gold  trim. 

or   with   sweep   second   hand    for   doctor's   or   nurse's    use,    $8.00   additional. 

Also,    cameras,    projectors,    pens,    electrical    appliances,    women's    hosiery,    sllrer- 

ware.     luggage,     toys,     sports,     rugs,     furniture,     stoves,     typewriters,     perfumes. 

musical    instruments,   etc. 

Please  write  for  free  leaflet,  or  send  lOc  for  Illustrated  booklet,  "Consum- 
ers' Aid."  Also,  64  pp.  gift  catalog 
(20c  returnable)  Illustrating  hundreds 
of  nationally  advertised  products  that 
can  be  purchased  at  cooperative  bene- 
fits. Patron  purchasing  privileges, 
$2.00  a  year;  shareholder  life  member- 
ship. $10. 

CONSUMERS  MAIL-ORDER  COOPERATIVE,  int.,  i25a  west  33rd  si.,  N.Y.C. 


THE 

"PROPAGANDA" 

STORY 

in  this  issue  of  Survey  Graphic  is  a  fragment 
of  the  1939  WILLIAMSTOWN  INSTI- 
TUTE OF  HUMAN  RELATIONS. 

The  complete  tale  is  told  in  a  64  page 
chronicle  which  will  be  received  by  every 
member  of  the  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
OF  CHRISTIANS  AND  JEWS. 

A  bi-monthly  News  Bulletin  dealing  with 
American  inter-culture  relations  reaches  every 
member,  too. 

ENLIST! 

Send  a  two-dollar  membership  fee  to 

THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF 
CHRISTIANS  AND  JEWS 


(Established    1928) 


300  4th  Avenue 


New  York  City 


MORE  MINORITIES  —  MORE  PAWNS 

(Continued  from  page  672) 


(In  answering  advertisements 


Believers  ask  no  questions,  but  it  is  the  unhappy  Us! 
the  scholarly   infidel  to  doubt.  Let  the  doubters,  thereto 
join  the  writer  of  these  lines  in  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  the  thir 
teen  million  candidates  for  Utopia.  Are  they  all  Ukrain: 
and  White  Russians?  What  is  likely  to  be  the  nature  of 
novitiate  which  they  must  inevitably  serve?  How  ready 
they  for  admittance  to  the  circle  of  the  elect? 

Examining  again  the  returns  of  the  Polish  census  of  1 
for  want  of  more  reliable  figures,  we  discover  that  nearly  si 
of  the  thirteen  million  people  annexed  by  Soviet  Russia  are 
Poles.  Surely  Comrade  Stalin  did  not  bestir  himself  to  save 
the  Poles.  In  fact,  they  were  not  a  minority  at  all.  They  h 
longed  to  the  majority,  and  will  no  doubt  resent  separation 
from  their  ethnic  brethren  whom  fate  and  military  defeat  cast 
into  the  Third  Reich.  Not  that  the  six  million  Poles  would 
prefer  Nazi  Germany  to  Soviet  Russia.  They  might  be  ex- 
pected to  prefer  not  to  be  civilized  either  by  the  Nazis  or  the 
Soviets,  but  to  govern  themselves — hardly  an  unnatural  de- 
sire even  in  these  strange  times.  About  88,000  of  Stalin's  new 
subjects  are  Germans,  and  the  remainder  are  Ukrainians, 
Jews,  White  Russians,  Russians  and  small  groups  of  others. 

How  happy  are  the  Ukrainians,  the  Jews,  the  White  Rus 
sians  and  the  other  minorities  likely  to  be  in  the  Soviet  fold? 
I  met  and  spoke  with  leaders  of  every  important  party  among 
Poland's  minorities  and  I  did  not  find  much  enthusiasm  for 
the  Soviet  regime.  There  was  a  time  when  land-hungry  peas 
ants  looked  longingly  across  the  Soviet  border  where  White 
Russians  and  Ukrainians  (Soviet  citizens)  owned  their  land. 
But  compulsory  collectivization  and  the  famine  in  I 
Ukraine,  as  well  as  the  "trials"  and  purges,  alienated  the  kin- 
dred peoples  living  in  Poland.  The  Ukrainians,  in  particular, 
were  disillusioned  by  the  denunciation  even  of  the  Soviet 
Ukrainian  communist  leadership  on  account  of  "petty 
geois"  nationalist  leanings. 

The  masses  of  Polish  Jews  who  are  Soviet  subjects  wi 
doubt  be  more  fortunate  than  their  brethren  in  Nazi 
many.  But  that  is  beside  the  point.  The  lesser  of  two  evi 
not  a  solution.  The  Polish  Jews  with  whom  I  spoke,  an 
spoke  with  men  and  women  of  every  shade  of  opinion,  did 
not  look  to  the  Soviets  for  relief.  The  overwhelming  majority 
is  intensely  religious  and  dreads  the  anti -religious  bias  of  tk 
Soviet  regime.  What  is  more,  the  masses  of  traders  and  ped 
dlers  will  become  a  despised  and  declassed  group.  In  q 
a  new  generation  may  adjust  itself  at  least  materially,  if  1 
ciation  with  Hitler  does  not  infect  the  Russians.  But  let :' 
remembered  that  the  present  Soviet  regime  was  evolved 
process  of  trial  and  error  over  a  period  of  more  than  twenP 
years.  Time  and  assistance  from  abroad  enabled  the  Russian 
Jews  to  reconstruct  their  lives.  If  the  attempt  is  made  to  a 
ilate  the  Polish  Jews  to  the  present  Soviet  economy  at  I 
fell  swoop,  tragedy  must  result. 

Those  who  would  blast  humanity  into  the  millenium  with 
out  regard  to  the  cost  in  human  suffering  will  be  elated  b; 
the  expansion  of  the  Soviet  regime.  But  a  less  enthusiastic  oh 
server  must  view  the  prospect  with  misgivings.  He  mus 
wonder  whether  the  latest  effort  to  deal  with  the  minoritie; 
question  by  partition  and  annexation  will  not  prove  as  disas 
trous  as  previous  attempts.  More  tattered  lives,  more  oppr« 
sion,  more  purges,  more  hatred  and  strife,  more  refugee 
roaming  the  earth  appear  to  be  inevitable  consequences. 

The  partition  of  Poland  has  not  solved  the  minorities  prob 
lem.  It  has  resulted  in  creating  more  minorities,  more  pawn 
of  power,  more  bitterness  and  inevitably  more  conflict.  For ; 
solution  we  must  still  look  to  a  reconstruction  of  East  Centra 
Europe  (Poland  included)  along  the  lines  of  economic  collab 
oration  and  cultural  pluralism. 
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PROPAGANDA 

Propaganda — Good  and  Bad  —  for  Democracy 

fey  Clyde  R.  Miller 

Secretary,  Institute  for  Propaganda  Analysis 

and  Louis  Minsk  y 

Editor,  Religious  News  Service 

A  Special  Section  on  the  Williamstown  Institute  of  Human  Relations,  1939 


Propaganda — Good  and  Bad — for  Democracy 


by  CLYDE  R.  MILLER  and  LOUIS  MINSKY 


WHAT  DOES  EUROPE'S  WAR  MEAN  FOR  AMERICA?  Now  AND 
later,  this  crisis  means  that  America  will  be  flooded  with 
propaganda  for  war,  propaganda  for  appeasement,  propa- 
ganda for  participation  and  for  non-participation  in  the 
issues  of  Europe.  Excited  by  these  propagandas,  it  is  likely 
that  many  of  us  Americans  may  lose  our  heads,  throw 
reason  out  the  window,  follow  courses  of  action  which  we 
may  regret  later. 

The  main  thing  is  to  keep  cool,  keep  our  heads,  shape 
our  actions  in  terms  of  the  long  time  interests  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people.  This  means  analysis — and, 
first  of  all,  analysis  of  propagandas  which  would  pull  us 
one  way  or  another.  We  must  ask:  What  propagandists 
seek  to  influence  us,  and  to  what  end  ?  How  do  they  oper- 
ate? What  are  their  methods  and  their  motives? 

Ask  these  questions  about  representatives  of  various 
governments — about  Hitler,  Mussolini,  Stalin,  Baldwin, 
Chamberlain,  Daladier,  Roosevelt;  about  leaders  of  vari- 
ous groups — Earl  Browder,  Norman  Thomas,  Father 
Coughlin,  Frank  Buchman,  Hamilton  Fish;  about  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Democratic  and  Republican  Parties; 
about  newspaper  columnists  like  Hugh  Johnson,  Dorothy 
Thompson,  Westbrook  Pegler  and  Heywood  Broun. 

How  will  propagandists  operate?  That  is  easy  to  an- 
swer. They  will  use  seven  common  devices — which  have 
been  listed  and  put  in  very  simple  terms  by  the  Institute 
for  Propaganda  Analysis: 

1.  Name  calling. 

2.  Glittering  generalities. 

3.  The  device  of  transfer. 

4.  The  device  of  the  testimonial. 

5.  The  device  of  plain  folk. 

6.  Card  stacking. 

7.  The  band  wagon  device. 

•Y  ~"^\  What  is  name  calling?*  In  this  device,  the 
p^  1  propagandist  wants  us  to  condemn  and  to  reject 

\^^  another  nation  or  another  race  or  a  religion  or  a 
political  party  or  a  candidate  or  a  program  of 
some  sort  or  a  policy — or  possibly  even  a  commercial  prod- 
uct. And  to  do  this,  he  applies  to  the  race,  nation,  policy, 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  a  bad  name.  If  we  take  his  bad 
name  at  face  value,  if  we  regard  it  as  a  poison  word  which 
really  means  poison  to  us,  we  are  likely  to  react  almost 
automatically,  particularly  if  the  bad  name  has  been  built 
up  to  have  a  connotation  of  great  evil  and  wickedness. 

What  sort  of  bad  names?  Well,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  used 
some.  "Economic  royalists"  is  a  bad  name.  "Tory,"  "Cop- 
perhead." Some  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  opponents  have  used 
bad  names.  They  have  called  him  a  "radical,"  a  "dictator," 
a  "Red."  In  the  later  Middle  Ages,  both  Protestants  and 
Catholics  made  of  the  word  "heretic"  a  bad  name.  So  that 
it  was  only  necessary  to  say  that  some  poor  soul  was  a 
"heretic"  to  have  that  individual  removed  from  the  social 
scene — and  oftentimes  none  too  pleasantly  removed. 
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Later  there  was  the  phobia  of  witches.  Even  gentle  John 
Wesley  pointed  out  that  witches  must  be  hunted  down, 
because  "witch"  was  a  bad  name.  To  many  Protestant 
fundamentalists,  "Catholic"  has  been  a  bad  name.  In  the 
1920s  the  Klan  added  to  its  evil  connotations. 

What  were  some  of  the  bad  names  in  the  world  war? 
Of  course,  Germany's  "hymn  of  hate"  against  England 
was  full  of  such  bad  names.  And,  of  course,  the  common 
bad  name  that  the  English  and  we  used  was  "Hun." 

Hitler,  probably  the  ablest  propagandist  of  modern  his- 
tory, and  one  of  the  ablest  of  all  time,  very  early  in  his 
political  career  made  the  word  "communist,"  already  a 
bad  name,  even  worse.  Then  he  associated  with  "com- 
munist" the  word  "Jew,"  and  gave  to  "Jew"  that  same 
connotation  of  baseness  and  evil  and  wickedness  which 
went  with  the  word  "heretic"  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was 
only  necessary  to  whisper  the  word  "heretic"  to  get  one 
punished  as  a  heretic.  And  that  held  for  Protestants  and 
Catholics. 

Then,  very  cleverly,  Hitler  made  "democracy"  a  bad 
name.  In  an  address  at  Nuremberg,  he  declared,  "Democ- 
racy is  the  foul  and  filthy  avenue  to  communism."  So  he 
kept  identifying  Jew — Communism — Democracy.  And  he 
influenced  not  only  people  in  Germany  but  he  influenced 
people  in  England  and  France  and  Spain  and  Italy  and 
the  United  States,  and  the  whole  world.  So  much  so  that, 
in  some  circles,  if  an  individual  actually  expressed  himself 
in  favor  of  democracy,  he  was  immediately  labelled  as 
"communist"  or  as  "Jew."  Father  Coughlin  and  propa- 
gandists like  the  Rev.  Gerald  Winrod  and  General  Mosely 
have  been  using  this  same  technique  in  America.  There 
are  many  examples  in  the  current  literature  involving  the 
New  Deal  of  the  use  of  "communist"  and  "Jew"  as  bad 
names,  for  instance,  the  "Jew  Deal." 

What  is  the  antidote  for  "name  calling?"  The  first  thing 
to  ask  is,  What  does  the  word  mean?  What  is  an  "eco- 
nomic royalist,"  what  is  a  "radical,"  what  is  a  "com- 
munist," what  is  a  "fascist"?  And  see  if  we  can  agree  upon 
a  definition,  or  at  least  get  a  working  definition. 

Second,  who  applies  the  term?  Third,  what  are  his  mo- 
tives, his  interests?  Does  he  represent  any  particular  per- 
son or  group?  And,  finally,  if  we  rejected  and  condemned 
this  race,  religion,  nation,  policy,  candidate,  principle,  pro- 
gram, that  he  wants  us  to,  would  we  be  serving  his  in- 
terests or  the  interests  of  some  selfish  and  perhaps  hidden 
group  or  our  own  interests? 

Asking  these  questions  does  not  immediately  give  us  the 
whole  answer.  But  it  does  give  us  that  mental  poise  which 
makes  it  less  likely  for  us  to  be  swept  off  our  feet  by 
emotion. 

Name  calling  is  the  commonest  of  the 
propaganda  tricks.  It  will  be  resorted  to 
~ — ffl^  -~~  constantly  in  this  war's  propaganda.  But 
almost  as  common  is  the  "glittering  gen- 
eralities" device.  Here  the  propagandist  uses  good  names. 
He  identifies  the  race,  nation,  policy,  program,  candidate, 
with  virtue  by  the  use  of  virtue  words — words  that  instead 
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>f  making  us  fighting  mad,  as  the  bad  names  do,  put  us 
nto  a  kind  of  rosy  glow — words  like  "truth,"  "beauty," 
brotherhood,"  "justice,"  "social  justice,"  and  "democ- 
acy."  These  virtue  words  are  dangerous,  because  they  are 
•mnibus  words  on  which  all  manner  of  meanings  may 
ide.  If  a  propagandist  talks  in  terms  of  virtue  words,  we 
nay  subscribe  to  what  he  says,  and  find  ourselves  sub- 
icribing  to  a  policy  which  is  just  contrary  to  what  we, 
>urselves,  adhere,  or  should  adhere  if  we  reason  the  thing 

)Ut. 

In  some  respects,  the  virtue  word  that  holds  the  greatest 
danger  for  us  today  is  the  word  "democracy."  For  us,  it 
s  a  good  word;  just  as  "socialism"  was  a  good  word  for 
hitler — who  named  his  party  the  National  Socialist  Party 
—blandly  ignoring  the  contradiction  that  socialism  and 
rommunism  both  stem  from  the  Marxism  that  he  said  he 
detested. 

What  is  the  antidote  for  "glittering  generalities"?  Sim- 
ply this:  We  must  run  these  glittering  generalities  through 
i  prism  of  analysis  and  break  them  down  into  their  con- 
crete, specific  parts  and  apply  them  to  concrete  situations. 
And  because  democracy  is  going  to  be  the  key  word  of 
any  propaganda  campaign  to  get  us  into  war  or  to  keep 
us  out  of  war,  run  it  through  and  you  get  four  parts. 

Part  Number  One  is  political  democracy.  That  is  the 
right  to  vote — to  vote  "No"  as  well  as  to  vote  "Yes."  It  is 
also  the  right  to  talk  about  the  things  on  which  we  vote, 
to  discuss  them,  to  print  pieces  in  the  paper  about  them. 
In  short,  it  is  freedom  of  speech  in  press  and  assembly. 
You  can  hire  a  hall  and  talk  about  them.  That  is  upheld 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 

Second,  there  is  economic  democracy.  The  right  to  vote 
doesn't  mean  a  great  deal  without  the  right  on  the  part 
of  the  adult — and  also  the  obligation — to  work.  And  that 
means,  again,  the  right  to  discuss  the  conditions  under 
which  men  work.  That  implies  the  right  of  those  workers 
who  are  employers  to  organize  into  national  manufac- 
turers associations  and  chambers  of  commerce,  and  the 
right  of  employes  to  organize  into  American  Federations 
of  Labor  and  CIO's.  The  obligation  to  work,  without  the 
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right  to  work  and  without  the  right  to  discuss  the  condi- 
tions under  which  we  work,  is,  of  course,  tantamount  to 
slavery. 

Third,  there  is  social  democracy,  which  is  the  right  to 
be  free  from  oppression — based  upon  some  theory  of  su- 
periority or  inferiority.  For  instance,  women  are  often 
thought  inferior  to  men;  therefore,  if  they  actually  do 
work,  persons  who  believe  them  inferior  think  they  ought 
to  get  paid  less  than  a  man.  And  some  positions,  such 
persons  think,  women  shouldn't  be  permitted  to  fill  at  all 
— such  as  most  careers  in  medicine  and  in  the  higher  ad- 
ministration of  schools.  Similarly  there  is  discrimination 
against  Negroes  on  the  basis  of  race.  That  discrimination 
often,  as  in  the  case  of  sex,  shows  how  interrelated  and 
interdependent  these  component  parts  of  democracy  are. 

The  discrimination  against  Negroes  on  the  basis  of  race 
takes  the  form  of  not  letting  them  do  certain  types  of 
work.  It  often  takes  the  form  in  sections  of  the  South  of 
not  permitting  them  to  vote,  of  not  permitting  them  to 
stay  in  ordinary  hotels  or  ride  in  ordinary  trains. 

Finally,  there  is  religious  democracy,  which  is  the  right 
to  worship  God  or  not  to  worship  God,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  one's  conscience.  That,  of  course,  involves  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  as  provided  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Keeping  these  specific  democratic  freedoms  in 
mind  and  applying  them  as  tests,  it  becomes  easier  to  spot 
the. propaganda  of  those  who  use  "democracy"  as  a  glit- 
tering generality. 

«_j»  The  third  common  device  is  that  of  transfer. 
rj^Sri  Here,  the  propagandist  would  transfer  the 
rfcv  prestige  and  the  sanction  and  the  authority  of 
some  institution  we  respect,  like  the  state  or 
the  university  or  the  Church,  to  some  cause  he  would 
have  us  respect.  Or  it  works  in  reverse.  He  may  transfer 
the  condemnation  of  this  institution  to  something  he  would 
have  us  condemn  or  reject.  In  the  first  world  war  the  Ger- 
mans used  it:  "Gott  mit  uns."  And,  of  course,  an  important 
and  one  of  the  very  early  British  propaganda  campaign 
slogans  in  the  world  war  was,  "For  God,  for  King  and 
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Country,"  thereby  carrying  the  sanction 
of  God  Almighty  to  the  British  side  of 
that  particular  war. 

Symbols  are  much  used  in  this  transfer 
device.  The  cross  symbolizes  the  Church. 
Uncle  Sam  symbolizes  our  nation.  Sym- 
bols are  effective  because,  with  the  speed  of 
light,  they  can  bring  in  us  a  reaction 
that  arouses  a  whole  complex  of  feelings, 
of  emotions.  Thus,  if  the  sword  of  the 
warrior  has  superimposed  upon  it  the  cross 
of  Christ,  you  have  a  sort  of  double  trans- 
fer— Christ  approving  war;  the  Prince  of 
Peace  actually  approving  the  sword — and 
the  warrior  defending  the  Church.  This, 
of  course,  has  been  used  again  and  again, 
and  will  be  used  continuously,  I  suspect, 
in  our  country  in  today's  propaganda. 

Take  the  cartoon  picture  of  Uncle  Sam. 
That  symbolizes  our  country.  We  will  say 
you  are  the  cartoonist  on  a  newspaper, 
and  you  are  ordered  to  draw  a  cartoon  on 
keeping  us  out  of  war.  What  are  you  going 
to  do?  You  are  going  to  picture  Europe 
in  flames,  and  you  are  going  to  picture  an 
Uncle  Sam  with  a  stern  face,  standing 
upon  the  shores  of  America  and  saying, 
"Keep  out  of  it!"  And  many  who  see  that 
cartoon  of  yours  in  the  newspaper  will 
echo  your  opinion,  or  your  publisher's 
opinion.  It  may  be  your  own  opinion,  or 
you  may  just  be  working  for  your  editor 
and  carrying  out  his  orders,  and  have  an- 
other opinion  yourself. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  may  be  working 
for  an  editor  or  publisher  who  says,  "I 
think  we  ought  to  be  getting  into  this  war 
and  doing  our  part."  Then  you  will  draw, 
let  us  say,  a  figure  representing  Democ- 
racy, perhaps  a  beautiful  woman,  who  is 
being  assailed  by  a  horrible  beast,  and 
Uncle  Sam  is  the  one  who  is  sending  va- 
liant men  to  go  to  her  rescue.  Uncle  Sam 
will  be  saying,  "If  Americans  are  men, 
they  will  not  let  this  happen." 

Thus  it  will  work.  You  can  use  that 
symbol  either  way,  if  you  are  a  cartoonist. 
You  will  see  many  such  cartoons  in  the 
months  ahead. 
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Professor  Peterson  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  wrote  a  book  called  "Propa- 
ganda for  War,"  published  last  May,  show- 
ing how  this  whole  transfer  device  was 
beautifully  utilized  by  the  British,  but 
pointing  out  that  what  they  would  do, 
any  other  nation  would  do. 

According  to  Peterson,  they  worked  in 
a  very  simple  way.  They  converted,  first 
of  all,  the  ministers — the  leading  ones — to 
the  British  cause.  At  the  same  time  they 
converted  leading  educators,  journalists, 
and  statesmen.  Those  educators  and  min- 
isters and  journalists  and  statesmen  be- 
came advocates  of  the  British  cause  in 
America — and  those  men  really  did  most 
of  the  British  job  of  propaganda  from  1914 
to  1917. 

/"""V  Another  common  device  that 
AJl  you  are  going  to  see  is  the  testi- ' 
^.^.Amonial  device.  This  is  common 
in  the  field  of  patent  medicine 
and  cigarette  advertising.  You  get  it  in  ' 
political  propaganda  too.  "John  Lewis  is 
the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to 
American  labor,"  or  "John  Lewis  is  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen  to  American 
labor."  You  can  use  testimonials  for  and 
against.  For  obvious  reasons,  you  do  not 
find  negative  testimonials  in  commercial 
advertising;  but  you  will  find  a  lot  of 
negative  testimonials  in  political,  religious 
and  social  propaganda.  There  are  all  man- , 
ner  of  testimonials  for  and  against  the 
United  States'  embargo  on  arms.  Go  back 
of  the  testimonials.  On  what  facts  are  they 
based  ?  What  motives  do  they  reveal  ?  And 
how  do  those  motives  concern  us? 

f*  The  plain  folks  device  is  a 

;       f  familiar  American  method  of 

/  j^  ,  persuasion  by  means  of  which 
^~ ****-*-£  an  advocate  of  any  proposi- 
tion identifies  it,  himself  and  his  audience 
with  plain  people.  It  was  a  notably  strong 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  Huey  Long,  and 
it  serves  anyone  who  wishes  to  appeal  to 
great  masses  of  ordinary  folks. 
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Then  there  is  the  device  of  card  stacking. 
Here,  the  propagandist  stacks  the  cards 
against  the  truth.  He  runs  the  whole  gamut 
of  misrepresentation,  from  innuendo  or  slight 
Irtion  of  meaning  to  outright  lies.  Card  stacking  may 
•cry  hard  to  discover  at  the  time,  because  the  most 
Implished  liars  are  those  who  appear  to  be  telling  the 
fcrnished  truth.  It  often  takes  a  great  amount  of  re- 
l:h,  of  digging,  to  get  at  the  facts. 
ftm  had  some  beautiful  examples,  of  course,  in  the 
id  war.  For  instance,  the  factory  they  had  in  Germany 
•polling  corpses  down  into  fat  to  make  soap — which, 
lourse,  was  not  true.  In  a  sense,  Wilson's  Fourteen 
its  were  used  effectively  as  card  stacking,  because  they 
E  one  of  the  things  that  made  the  Germans  agree  to 
fcrmistice.  And  it  was  assumed  that  the  peace  would 
Based  on  those  Fourteen  Points.  So  that  was  really 
uting  something  over"  on  the  Germans. 
lilson's  "open  covenants,  openly  arrived  at"  was  a 
iring  ideal,  but  in  actual  practice  was  card  stacking.  If 
i happened  to  be  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  making 
lae  Treaty  of  Versailles,  you  would  know  that  there 
I  nothing  open  at  all  in  the  way  that  treaty  was  made, 
las  made  in  the  greatest  secrecy,  and  the  Paris  papers 
rey  day  had  great  columns  of  white  space  in  them  be- 
te those  columns  had  contained  things  about  the  treaty 
ph  the  government  censors  didn't  want  printed.  So 
e  was  card  stacking  and  it  helped  lay  the  foundation 
ra  European  situation  in  which  another  great  armed 
>rlict  was  almost  inevitable.  More  card  stacking  pre- 
pd  and  accompanied  the  Munich  Pact,  adding  to  the 
Stability  of  conflict. 

The  bandwagon  is  the  culminating 
device  of  all  propaganda.  The  theme 
song  for  it  might  be,  "Everybody's  doing 
it.  Let's  get  on  the  bandwagon,  too." 
1  techniques  range  from  those  of  the  street  corner  medi- 
r  show  to  the  vast  pageant,  and  are  conspicuous  in 
"y  drive  for  a  cause  and  in  every  political  campaign. 

•^AT  IS  THE  MORAL,  IF  THERE  BE  A  MORAL,  FOR  US?  THERE 

i  be  these  innumerable  efforts  made  to  shape  American 
3cy.  What  we  do  ought  to  be  done  in  terms  of  our  own 
i?  time  interests.  To  know  those  interests  we  need  to 
i  through  clouds  of  propaganda,  clouds  of  censorship, 
tch  means  that  we  need  to  maintain  our  freedom  of 
><xh  and  our  freedom  of  press,  and  particularly  as  these 
>cern  foreign  policy. 
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The  Williatnstown  Institute  of  Human  Relations 

BECAUSE  PROPAGANDA  is  PLAYING  AND  WILL  CONTINUE  TO 
play  such  an  important  part,  not  only  in  shaping  Ameri- 
can policy  but  in  influencing  the  attitude  of  the  man  in 
the  street,  the  discussions  at  the  Williamstown  Institute 
of  Human  Relations  were  of  special  significance  and  per- 
formed a  vital  public  service. 

The  Institute  was  held  at  Williams  College  in  Massa- 
chusetts, August  27 — September  1,  1939,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
an  organization  founded  in  1928  to  work  for  justice, 
amity,  understanding  and  cooperation  among  Protestants, 
Catholics  and  Jews.  The  general  theme  of  the  Institute 
was  "Citizenship  and  Religion."  Nearly  one  thousand  edu- 
cators, business  men,  churchmen,  social  workers  and  rep- 
resentatives of  labor,  agriculture  and  women's  groups 
came  together  to  discuss  every  important  aspect  of  the  re- 
lationship between  Church  and  State. 

The  Williamstown  Institute  of  Human  Relations  is  the 
successor  to  the  Williamstown  Institute  of  Politics,  dis- 
continued in  1932,  which  had  such  an  important  influence 
upon  our  political  thinking.  The  present  Institute  carries 
on  this  work  in  the  field  of  human  relations. 

The  daily  forum  on  propaganda  at  the  1939  Institute 
was,  in  a  sense,  a  continuation  of  the  1937  Institute  which 
had  as  its  general  theme  "Public  Opinion  in  a  Democ- 
racy." This  year  the  subject  of  propaganda  was  considered 
under  the  heading  of  "Propaganda — Good  and  Bad — for 
Democracy."  For  nearly  a  week  leading  educators,  busi- 
ness men,  writers,  editors  and  representatives  of  the  mo- 
tion picture  and  radio  industries  gave  thoughtful  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  presented  by  propagandas  both 
favorable  and  inimical  to  democracy. 

The  speakers  at  the  daily  forum  on  propaganda  were 
Franklin  Dunham  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany; Professor  Harold  D.  Lasswell  of  the  William  Alan- 
son  White  Psychiatric  Foundation,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Dr.  Frank  Kingdon,  president  of  the  University  of  New- 
ark, Newark,  N.  J.;  Freda  Kirchwey,  editor  of  The 
Nation;  Arthur  T.  Robb,  editor  of  Editor  and  Publisher; 
Professor  Richard  Lewis,  Glendale  Junior  College,  Glen- 
dale,  Calif.;  Howard  Dietz  of  Metro-Gold wyn-Mayer; 
and  Roger  W.  Straus,  co-chairman  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews. 

Succeeding  pages  will  attempt  to  summarize  the  view- 
points of  the  speakers  as  regards  the  problem  of  propa- 
ganda generally  and  with  respect  to  the  special  problems 
presented  by  the  press,  radio  and  motion  pictures  in  rela- 
tion to  propaganda. 

Propaganda — Good  and  Bad 

PERHAPS  THE  MAJOR  QUESTION  FACED  BY  AMERICANS  is 
whether  democracy  should  tolerate  propaganda  directed 
against  itself.  This  problem  has  been  an  insistent  one 
during  the  past  five  or  six  years.  Americans  have  seen  the 
growth  of  the  German-American  Bund  and  other  Nazi 
and  fascist-minded  groups  which  openly  advocate  violence 
against  certain  racial  and  religious  groups  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  democratic  form  of  government  generally. 
They  have  witnessed  the  growth  of  a  militant  Communist 
Party  whose  objective  is  the  destruction  of  democracy  and 
the  substitution  of  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  Some 
students  of  political  conditions  have  stated  that  if  the 
Weimar  Republic  had  suppressed  the  National  Socialist 
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A  good  will  team  of  the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  with  radio  hook- 
up. Left  to  right:  Rabbi  Samuel  S.  Meyerberg  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Dr.  Everett  R. 
Clinchy,  director  of  the  conference;  Rev.  Michael  J.  Ahern  of  Weston  College 


Party  in  the  early  stages  of  the  latter's  existence,  Germany 
might  have  remained  a  democracy  and  Hitler  might  never 
have  come  to  power. 

Other  thoughtful  Americans  have  posed  the  question  as 
to  whether  a  democracy  should  tolerate  propaganda  di- 
rected against  racial  and  religious  groups  which  are  guar- 
anteed equality  under  the  constitution  of  the  land.  This 
question  has  become  more  urgent  to  the  citizens  as  they 
have  seen  fascist-minded  groups,  such  as  the  "Christian 
Front"  in  New  York,  become  bolder  and  more  brazen  in 
their  advocacy  of  violence  and  hatred  against  special 
groups. 

It  has  become  clear  that  the  liberty  vouchsafed  by  de- 
mocracy is  being  exploited  by 
the  enemies  of  democracy.  This 
being  acknowledged,  the  ques- 
tion is:  Shall  anti-democratic 
propaganda  be  suppressed  for 
the  safety  and  security  of  democ- 
racy ? 

On  this  issue  there  was  gen- 
eral agreement  by  the  forum  that 
the  principle  of  "free  trade"  in 
propaganda  must  be  maintained. 
Democratic  governments  are 
bound  to  permit  anarchist,  syn- 
dicalist, communist,  fascist  and 
militant  propaganda  within  their 
borders.  There  is  no  "ism" 
the  propaganda  of  which  democ- 
racy can  ban  and  still  remain 
democracy.  No  man  is  wise 
enough,  in  the  words  of  Profes- 
sor Lasswell,  to  decide  for  the 
people  what  the  people  shall  dis- 
cuss. Any  effort  to  limit  discus- 
sion is  anti-democratic  and  vio- 
lates the  basic  principle  of  free 
trade  in  propaganda. 

But  in  exercising  this  princi- 
ple, caution  must  be  used,  as  Dr. 


Kingdon  emphasized,  not  to  surret 
entirely  to  the  romanticism  that  atta< 
itself  to  some  aspects  of  the  democr 
ideal — the  idea  that,  somehow  or  ot: 
men  are  basically  good,  and  if  you  } 
them  a  chance  they  will  arrive  at  g 
conclusions.  In  other  words,  the  demoi 
may  be  optimistic  about  the  capacity 
the  ordinary  man  to  arrive  at  proper  c 
elusions,  and  he  may  be  certain  ab 
the  ultimate  victory  of  democracy  i: 
battle  of  propaganda,  but  he  must  ne1 
theless  exercise  a  certain  sense  of  real 
in  dealing  with  anti-democratic  pr< 
gandas. 

On  this  point  Dr.  Kingdon  said: 

I  think  both  democracy  and  liberal 
ligion,  at  any  rate,  suffer  from  a  too 
manticized  view  of  the  capacity  of  hui 
nature.  I  think  that  the  moral  depravit 
man,  while  I  would  not  want  to  endon 
theologically  to  the  full  extent,  has  a  : 
damental  truth  hidden  in  it.  There  is  so 
thing  that  is  rotten  and  corruptible  in 
man  nature.  And  democracy  is  not  going  to  work  if  it  is  g< 
to  be  dealing  all  the  time  in  terms  of  a  sort  of  gay  and  p< 
romantic  view  of  human  nature  that  says,  "Well,  after  al 
we  deal  with  these  people  in  a  fine  way,  we  shall  always  £ 
fine  response."  We  may  not.  We  have  got  to  be  psychok 
ally  realistic  in  our  dealing  with  the  passions  and  with 
motives  and  with  the  emotions  that  actually  drive  men 
action. 

One  reason  for  tolerating  anti-democratic  propaga 
is  that  any  challenge  to  democracy  sharpens  the  alert 
of  democrats.  As  Professor  Lasswell  remarked,  Hi 
Mussolini  and  Stalin  have  done  more  for  civic  educa 
in  America  than  any  other  three  men.  They  have  fa 
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The  cry  of   "Town  meeting  tonight"  opens  radio's   oldest   major   forum,  just  entering 
fifth  season.    Here  the  audience  in  the  Town  Hall,  New  York,  gets  a  chance  at  questi* 
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.iericans   back   upon   first   principles.   Americans   have 
bn  democracy  too  much  for  granted.  The  attacks  upon 
racy  have  stirred  them  to  action  and  to  critical  self- 
'lysis. 

•ut  granted  that  "free  trade"  in  propaganda  must  be 
(principle,  the  question  to  be  answered  is:  What  meth- 
must  democrats  use  to  meet  anti-democratic  propa- 
ida?  One  thing  is  certain,  we  must  guard  against 
Dming  undemocratic  in  practice  as  we  defend  the  prin- 
of  democracy.  The  easiest  way  to  fight  a  fascist  is 
ays  to  fight  him  with  fascist  weapons.  This  way  to 
the  fascist  is  to  make  war  on  him.  And  war  is  the 
t  way  of  settling  international  difficulties.  Fascist 
iganda  can  be  met  by  descending  to  the  same  kinds 
ame  calling  and  vituperation  to  which  the  fascist  de- 
ds.  But  if  this  is  done,  the  values  of  democracy  are 
beig  betrayed.  As  Dr.  Kingdon 
sal :  "You  are  not  going  to  de- 
.:  fascism  with  fascism,  even 
thugh  you  say  you  are  doing  it 
m:he  name  of  democracy." 
t  "he  difficulties  faced  by  demo- 
is  in  finding  a  suitable  method 
of  counteracting  anti-democratic 
prpaganda  were  evident  in  the 
dirussion  between  Professor 
Liswell  and  Dr.  Kingdon.  Pro- 
feor  Lasswell  recommended  that 
dmocracy  should  deliberately 
aopt  the  "instant  reply"  plan  of 
,( ing  with  anti-democratic  prop- 
a^nda.  Under  this  system,  anti- 
dinocratic  propaganda  would 
h?e  no  access  to  the  channels  of 
ccnmunication  unless  it  is  in- 
stntly  met  by  pro-democratic 
p>paganda.  The  radio  stations  of 
th  country,  for  example,  would 
10  circulation  to  anti-demo- 
citic  propaganda  in  which  pro- 
dtiocratic  answers  are  not  given 

0  the  same  program  or  immedi- 
Jily  thereafter.  The  newspapers, 
mgazines,  newsreels  and  feature 
jnures,    also,    would    give     no 
pblicity  to  anti-democratic  propa- 
gnda  without  giving  equal  prom- 
itnce    to    pro-democratic    propa- 
gnda.  So  far  as  public  halls  and 
Ittures   are   concerned    it    would 
tid  to  prohibit  public  meetings 

1  large    private    gatherings    in 
\hich  anti-democratic  propaganda 
i  circulated,  unless  at   the  same 
tne  the  audience  is  exposed   to 
ounter-propaganda. 

To  put  such  a  plan  into  effect, 

id  Professor  Lasswell,  we  should 

sort  to  legislation,  to  administra- 
te ordinance,  to  strengthening 
df-regulation,  whenever  self-reg- 

ation  is  not  able  to  operate  ef- 
ictively.  This  means  that  in  the 
«se  of  newspaper  and  magazine 
ublishers  and  owners,  the  owners 
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Pater  Charles  Coughlin 
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Translation:  The  well  known  American 
radio  speaker  who,  because  of  his  em- 
barrassing truths,  had  to  submit  to  pre- 
censorship  in  the  "freest  country  of  the 
world."  On  the  other  hand,  radical  loud 
mouths  of  all  different  shades  are  per- 
mitted by  the  U.S.A.  radio  to  inveigh  un- 
restrictedly against  the  "dictatorships."^ 
From  the  official  Nazi  paper  for  Novem- 
ber 27,  1938 
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of  radio  and  motion  pictures,  and  the  book  publishers,  we 
should  look  to  them  to  work  out  for  themselves  a  policy 
of  "instant  reply,"  applicable  to  their  medium  of  commu- 
nication. Democracy  is  too  much  in  danger,  Professor 
Lasswell  observed,  for  people  who  exercise  control  over 
the  mass  media  of  communication  to  operate  thoughtlessly. 
Dr.  Kingdon  pointed  out,  however,  that  under  such  a 
plan  it  would  be  necessary  to  leave  the  definition  of  de- 
mocracy to  the  owners  of  the  media  of  communication. 
In  the  case  of  the  press,  for  example,  he  expressed  doubt 
that  "some  newspaper  owners  know  what  democracy  is." 
There  might  be  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  news- 
paper owner  and  the  reporter  as  to  just  exactly  what  is 
democratic  propaganda  and  what  is  not.  What  would  be 
effected  by  this  procedure,  in  Dr.  Kingdon's  opinion,  is  a 
reinforcement  of  the  owner's  own  concentration  of  power 
since  he  could  always  excuse  any 
piece  of  propaganda  he  wanted  to 
put  into  his  columns  by  saying, 
"I  am  putting  this  piece  of  propa- 
ganda directly  into  my  columns  to 
offset  what  I  consider  to  be  anti- 
democratic propaganda." 

Dr.  Kingdon  also  remarked 
that  if  you  say  to  a  radio  station, 
for  example,  "If  you  put  on  a  piece 
of  anti-democratic  propaganda, 
you  must  immediately  put  on  the 
democratic  reply,"  you  are  decid- 
ing the  patterns  of  progress  for 
that  radio  station.  This,  he  de- 
clared, institutes  the  full  author- 
itarian principle  by  "the  thin  edge 
of  the  wedge,"  since  it  means  in 
effect  saying  to  the  stations:  "You 
may  have  the  right  to  put  on  fif- 
teen minutes  of  that  kind  of  stuff, 
but  we  step  in  afterwards  and  say 
that  you  must  put  on  fifteen  min- 
utes of  this." 


Radio  Propagandists 

IN    ANY    DISCUSSION    OF    THE    RADIO 

and  propaganda,  the  activities  of 
Father  Coughlin  are  bound  to  re- 
ceive a  leading  place.  The  weekly 
radio  addresses  of  the  priest  of 
Royal  Oak  are  the  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  propaganda  on  the  air 
today.  The  problem  of  counter- 
acting this  propaganda  has  con- 
cerned leaders  in  the  field  of  pub- 
lic and  human  relations  ever  since 
Father  Coughlin  resumed  his 
broadcasting  activities.  Conse- 
quently, Father  Coughlin's  activi- 
ties as  well  as  the  problem  of  radio 
propaganda  generally  received 
attention  at  the  forum. 

The  attitude  of  the  broadcasting 
networks  with  respect  to  contro- 
versial issues  was  outlined  to  the 
forum  by  Mr.  Dunham.  He 
pointed  out  that  no  religious  or- 
ganization is  allowed  to  put  on  a 
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program  attacking  another  religious  group.  Also,  religious 
groups  on  the  air  are  asked  to  emphasize  their  common 
faith  rather  than  their  differences.  The  third  rule,  he  said, 
is  that  religious  groups  are  asked  to  put  before  the  public 
those  people  who  are  leaders  in  their  respective  groups  and 
who  can  best  present  the  views  that  the  groups  themselves 
hold. 

In  the  field  of  public  affairs,  he  said,  it  is  a  rule  that  if 
one  point  of  view  is  presented  on  the  air  the  opposite 
point  of  view  must  be  presented,  either  at  the  same  time 
or  with  an  equal  amount  of  force  from  some  representa- 
tive of  the  opposite  point  of  view.  The  general  policy,  he 
added,  is  to  present  as  many  points  of  view  as  there 
are. 

So  far  as  Father  Coughlin  specifically  is  concerned,  there 
was  some  difference  of  opinion  in  the  forum  as  to  the 
methods  which  should  be  employed  to  cope  with  his  prop- 
aganda. Some  forum  members  held  that  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  should  rule  that  time  should  be 
given,  not  sold,  for  discussion  of  controversial  issues  and 
that  representatives  of  persons  or  groups  attacked  by  such 
a  speaker  as  Father  Coughlin  be  given  time  on  the  same 


Are  YOU  in  this? 


MirzaofT.  From  Herbert  Studios 


A  British  poster  of  the  last  war.    The  "band  wagon"  technique 
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broadcast.  Professor  Lasswell  emphasized  the  importar 
of  an  "immediate  reply"  to  Father  Coughlin  and  sinu 
propagandists. 

Many  Americans  are  wondering  what  the  attitude 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  toward  Father  Cough! 
and  why  the  Church  does  not  take  some  action  in  t 
situation.  The  attitude  of  the  Church  was  stated  by  t 
Rev.  Gregory  Feige  (Newton,  N.  J.),  a  priest  partk 
larly  concerned  with  the  problem  of  anti-Semitism. 

Father  Feige  posed  the  problem  as:  How  can  t 
Church,  which  definitely  is  committed  to  a  path  of  justi 
and  charity,  prevent  its  official  representative  to  go  cc 
trary  to  that  principle  of  justice  and  charity? 

The  answer,  Father  Feige  said,  is  this: 

He  is  not  an  official  representative  of  the  Church  when 
speaks  over  the  radio  or  writes  in  the  paper  which  has  tr 
somewhat  incongruous  name,  Social  Justice — for  the  simj 
reason  that  his  own  superior  has  stated  more  than  once  tli 
he  gives  no  approbation  to  anything  that  Father  Coughl 
may  have  to  say,  and  the  paper  of  which  he  calls  himself  t! 
editorial  counsel  bears  no  stamp  of  imprimatur  from  I 
Bishop,  which  is  necessary  if  he  writes  as  a  Catholic  priest. 

Furthermore,  there  are  two  things  to  be  consi 
•BK  ered.  First  of  all,  Father  Coughlin  did  not  just  groi 
like  Topsy.  He  has  a  history,  and  that  history  is  th 
he  started  out  on  something  different  from  what  1 
now  states  and  stands  for.  And  for  that  he  had  tl 
backing  of  his  former  Bishop,  who  is  the  only  i. 
perior  who  can  deal  with  him — nobody  else:  t 
pressure  group,  no  Catholic  opinion  or  public  op. 
ion,  no  Congress  of  the  United  States  or  law  of  tl 
United  States,  unless  he  breaks  a  law,  which  yc 
are  at  liberty  to  prove  and  to  show.  But  his  immed 
ate  superior  is  his  Bishop,  Archbishop  of  Detro: 
His  former  superior  stood  solidly  behind  him  fi 
some  very  understandable  reasons.  Father  Coughl 
then  tried  as  he,  himself,  explains,  to  inject  Chri 
tianity  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  America 
political  system.  He  went  into  politics,  etc.  He  h 
a  history. 

He  changed  from  one  topic  to  another  topic, 
was  only  when  he  began  to  attack  a  certain  groi 
and  to  point  the  spearhead  of  his  attack  at  a  SOK 
minority  of  that  group,  which  he  does  not  in  ai 
way  define  but  just  labels  "the  atheistic  communi 
Jew"  and  "the  atheistic  communist  Gentile,"  th 
the  problem  arose. 

Take  all  of  this  into  account  and  you  will  beg 
to  understand  that  you  have  a  complex  problem. 
Now,  the  problem,  as  far  as  the  Church  is  co 
cerned,  is  a  problem  for  his  superior.  The  superi 
deals  with  cold  facts.  If  any  complaint  arises,  '. 
will  say,  "Bring  me  the  statements  that  Path 
Coughlin  has  made."  He  will  examine  them.  "Brii 
me  the  writings  that  Father  Coughlin  has  issued 
He  will  examine  them,  too. 

There  is  much  with  which  we  disagree.  But 
that  a  ground,   a   compelling  ground,   for   his  s 
perior  to  silence  him,  bearing  in  mind  the  questii, 
of  free  speech  and  his  rights  as  an  American  cii 
zen,  bearing  in  mind  that  he  does  not  speak  for  t 
Church,  as  Cardinal  Mundelein  pointed  out  wh' 
he  reproved  him  some  time  ago,  as  Archbishop  M- 
Nicholas    of  Cincinnati    pointed   out   when   he  i- 
proved  him  some  years  ago,  and  as  Cardinal  O'Co 
nell  of  Boston  pointed  out  when  he  reproved  hi 
some  years  ago — he  does  not  speak  for  the  Churc 
in  spite  of  some  mistaken  impression  to  the  cc 
trary  notwithstanding. 
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_i  he  merely  speaks  as  an  individual  Catho- 
las  an  American  citizen.  Therefore,  his  su- 
eor  will  examine  the  matter  before  him.  It 
be  up  to  him  to  decide.  He  is  the  only  one 
can  do  anything  about  it.  You  may  ask 

/hy    doesn't    he    do    anything    about    it?" 
id  I  answer  you,  "I  don't  know."  For  it  is 
his  judgment.  And  in  forming  that  judg- 
it,  many  things  have  to  be  taken  into  con- 
jMkration. 

•irst  of  all,  there  are  the  facts  themselves.  I 

•ire  you,  the  Archbishop  of  Detroit  does  not 

:  every  Sunday  at  four  o'clock  to  that  radio 

least  from  Royal   Oak,  and  I  assure  you 

die  Archbishop  of  Detroit  has  more  impor- 

tat  things  to  do  than  to  sit  down  and  read 

$t    paper    which    calls    itself    Social    Justice. 

Terefore,   those   things   have   to  be   presented 

in,  have  to  be  culled,  and  have  to  be  pasted 

tcether  to  give  a  cumulative  effect  of  harm  or 

dmage  that  is  done. 

[Tie  Archbishop  has  to  deliberate  according 
tchis  temperament.  He  might  be  a  hasty  man 
ail  do  something  quickly.  He  might  be  a  cau- 
tias  man  and  a  judicious  man  and  take  his 
tiie. 

Jut  that  is  the  picture,  as  I  would  paint  it  to 
ya,  of  why  doesn't  the  Church  do  something. 
Te  Church  is  merely  a  name  for  something 
tit  is  hazy  in  your  mind.  The  question,  spe- 
cically  is: 

\Vhy  doesn't  the  Archbishop  of  Detroit  do 
senething? 

STow,  if  you  were  Archbishop  of  Detroit, 
v»at  would  you  do,  and  when  would  you  do  it, 
ad  how  would  you  do  it?  You  must  be  able  to 
aswer  those  questions  to  your  own  satisfaction. 

J  repeat  once  more,  Father  Coughlin  speaks 
y  for  himself,  and  does  not  in  any  way  take 
t:  priests  of  the  Catholic  Church  with  him. 
/id  also,  as  I  said  before,  many  priests  and 
any  Catholics  think  as  I  do — and  regret  that 
tsy  have  to  come  before  a  community  or  a 
gmp  and  make  this  explanation. 

'he  Newspaper  and  Propaganda 

bR    THE     PAST    SEVERAL     YEARS     NEWSPAPERS     HAVE    BECOME 

icreasingly  a  target  of  attack  by  individuals  and 
pups  who,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  have  charged  the 
fess  with  being  a  deliberate  agency  of  propaganda  or 
a  unconscious  vehicle  for  such  propaganda.  Newspapers 
kve  been  accused  of  using  their  columns  to  combat  the 
:ew  Deal  and  progressive  legislation  generally.  During 
ic  recent  Spanish  war  they  were  charged,  principally 
V  Roman  Catholics,  with  being  biased  against  the  Na- 
onalist  forces  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  followers  of 
ic  Republican  government  with  being  prejudiced  in 
wor  of  the  Franco  cause.  Anti-Semites  have  violently 
enounced  the  press  as  being  controlled  by  Jews,  and 
nus  pro-Jewish  in  policy.  This  charge  was  refuted  by 
<lr.  Robb,  who  said: 

The  charge  of  Jewish  control  of  the  press  is  a  complete  fab- 
ication,  designed  not  so  much  to  injure  the  Jewish  people  as 
3  injure  the  press  among  the  ignorant  and  the  prejudiced, 
'or  the  record,  I  should  like  to  cite  briefly  some  facts  I  have 
iscovered  by  careful  investigation. 

There  are  approximately  1900  daily  newspapers,  published 
n  English  and  having  a  general  circulation  in  the  United 
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States.  Their  total  circulation  is  about  39  million  daily.  There 
are  about  1700  controlling  owners  of  these  newspapers,  and 
I  cannot  guess  how  many  stockholders.  Of  these  1700  owners, 
not  more  than  15  are  of  the  Jewish  race  or  faith — less  than 
one  percent.  Outside  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  no  met- 
ropolitan daily  is  owned  by  Jewish  people.  There  is  not  a 
single  Jewish  officer  or  director  of  any  of  the  three  major 
news  services,  although  the  late  Adolph  S.  Ochs  of  the  New 
Yor^  Times  performed  distinguished  services  for  American 
journalism  during  his  thirty-five  years  continuous  service  as  a 
director  of  the  Associated  Press.  Less  than  ten  Jews  are  listed 
as  editors  or  managing  editors  of  daily  newspapers,  and  less 
than  twenty-five  as  business  managers,  advertising  managers 
or  circulation  managers.  Outside  of  New  York  City,  which 
has  the  largest  urban  Jewish  population  of  any  city  in  the 
world,  a  Jewish  reporter  is  a  rarity. 

Let  us  not  seem  to  evade  the  issue  by  stating  these  plain 
facts.  The  answer  will  be  made  that  this  unseen  control  is 
wielded  not  by  ownership  or  strategic  inside  position,  but  by 
dominance  of  the  local  mercantile  field  upon  which  newspa- 
pers depend  for  their  advertising  sustenance.  The  charge  is 
often  made  that  advertisers  dominate  the  press,  but  the  evi- 
dence to  support  it  is  flimsy,  old  and  repetitious. 

My  friend,  George  Seldes,  has  made  it  often  and  recendy, 
but  not  even  so  able  and  eager  a  digger  for  facts  as  Mr.  Seldes 
has  been  able  to  produce  proof  that  will  stand  examination 
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that  newspapers 
generally  or  habitu- 
ally suppress  or  col- 
or news  to  meet 
their  advertisers' 
wishes.  Every  im- 
partial critic  who 
has  looked  into  this 
question  has  de- 
cided that  the  influ- 
ence of  merchants 
upon  what  newspa- 
pers print  is  negli- 
gible, and  that  own- 
ers of  large  stores 
would  not  have  it 
otherwise. 


POLES  COMMITTED  FIRST  ACT  WAR 

Attacked  Gleiwitz,  Miles  Inside  of  the  German  Border  Line 


Headlines  in  Fritz  Kuhn's  paper,  a  German  propaganda  organ  in  this  country 


In  any  discussion  of  propaganda  in  the  press  it  is  im- 
portant to  keep  in  mind  the  propaganda  unwittingly  fur- 
thered by  a  newspaper  as  well  as  that  which  may  be  de- 
liberately fostered  by  the  paper  itself.  It  is  probably  true, 
as  Mr.  Robb  intimated,  that  the  extent  to  which  newspa- 
pers are  subject  to  pressure  by  advertisers  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  and  that  "outside  of  the  area  of  partisan  poli- 
tics and  at  certain  times  and  seasons  only  at  that,  newspa- 
pers as  a  rule  are  broad  and  tolerant."  But  the  propaganda 
unconsciously  disseminated  by  the  press  is  usually  more 
dangerous  than  that  to  which  it  may  give  its  official 
blessing. 

Newspapers  can  sometimes  become  the  tools  of  govern- 
ments, political  parties  or  ideological  movements.  In 
France,  as  Miss  Kirchwey  pointed  out,  ordinary,  common- 
place corruption  is  the  rule.  A  large  part  of  the  French 
press  is  either  so  heavily  controlled  or  heavily  subsidized 
by  private  interests  or  foreign  governments  that  the  news 
it  carries  must  always  be  sifted  through  the  readers'  knowl- 
edge of  its  sources.  And  the  ordinary  citizen  is  obviously 
not  in  a  position  to  do  such  a  major  job  of  sifting. 

The  situation  in  France,  according  to  Miss  Kirchwey, 
can  be  duplicated  all  over  the  continent  except  in  the  to- 
talitarian states  where  the  press  is  simply  an  extension  of 
the  propaganda  ministries,  and  is  worth  reading  only  as  a 
source  of  information  on  what  the  dictatorship  wants  be- 
lieved about  its  own  and  other  governments'  actions. 

In  contrast,  the  press 
of  the  United  States  is 
"amazingly  clean  and 
singularly  u  n  t  r  a  m  - 
meled,"  in  Miss  Kirch- 
wey's  words.  Newspa- 
pers can  be  rarely 
"bought"  in  the  sense 
that  French  newspa- 
pers can.  But  Ameri- 
can newspapers  have 
in  the  past  lent  them- 
selves to  the  aims  of 
foreign  governments — 
free  of  charge  to  such 
governments. 

An  outstanding  ex- 
ample occurred  during 
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War  key 

The  Evening  News  is  key- 
ing al!  news  of  war  In  order 
to  give  readers  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  situation 
in  Europe.  The  following  key 
phrases  placed  over  news 
from  Europe  will  indicate  the 
editor's  opinion  of  the  value 
of  such  stories. 

Official  propaganda  —  Is- 
sued by  government  sources; 
possibly  colored  or  biased. 

Verified — News  which  may 
be  taken  at  face  value  as 
truth;  from  responsible 
sources. 

Propaganda — Possibly  col- 
ored or  biased;  from  other 
than  government  sources. 

Seems  authentic  —  Appar- 
ently true,  but  without  com- 
plete verification. 

Rumor  —  Reports  without 
official  backing. 
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the  last  few  yea 
when  the  Na; 
were  prosecutii 
their  anti-Jewi: 
campaign.  Ame: 
c  a  n  newspape 
frequently  carrit 
stories  in  whit 
high  Nazi  offick 
made  libek 
statements  abo. 
Jews  and  som 
times  about  Cat! 
olics.  These  stai. 
ments  appeared 
hundreds  of  nd(: 

papers  in  this  country  without  refutations  or  replies  c 
any  kind,  thus  helping  to  further  anti-Semitic  and  an; 
Catholic  propaganda.  In  other  words,  the  Nazis  fomente 
anti-Semitism  in  the  United  States  by  having  promincn 
government  officials  libel  Jews.  These  libels  were  cabled : 
the  newspapers  by  American  correspondents  and  give 
circulation  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  thi 
country. 

Newspapers  may  unconsciously  further  war  propagand 
by  the  kind  of  headlines  and  stories  and  photos  they  ust 
For  example,  a  number  of  news  items  have  recently  ap 
peared  in  American  newspapers  telling  of  several  we! 
known  British  and  French  movie  actors  and  actresses  whi 
have  allegedly  joined  up  for  war  service.  Is  this  an  attemp 
to  transfer  the  popularity  of  the  matinee  idol  to  the  warii 
self?  (A  member  of  the  forum,  indicating  a  picture  in; 
newspaper  of  nurses  digging  a  trench  in  England,  said 
"Here  is  a  sample  of  the  latest  type  of  propaganda.  It  i 
from  yesterday  morning's  New  Yor^  Times— four  delight 
ful  British  nurses,  in  white  caps  and  white  dresses,  diggin; 
a  five-foot  trench  in  a  hospital  grounds  in  London.  I  kno" 
a  little  about  digging  trenches,  and  I  don't  see  how  the 
can  stay  so  clean.") 

One  question  which  the  individual   seeking  to  detcc 
propaganda  in  the  press  must  constantly  ask  is:  Who  i 
behind  a  story,  a  statement  or  an  article  appearing  in 
newspaper?   This  point  was  particularly  emphasized  b 
Miss  Kirchwey,  who  said: 

Today,  you  may  read  in  a  newspaper  an  article  pointin 
out  the  dangers  to  the  United  States  of  taking  sides  in  th 
European  dispute. 
The  views  will  prob- 
ably be  attributed  to 
some  public  man 
whose  opinions  com- 
mand space  in  the 
news  section.  It  will 
dwell  upon  the  meth- 
ods of  power  politics 
used  by  both  groups 
of  states  —  by  the 
Western  so-called 
democracies  as  well 
the  fascist  dicta- 


as 


torships.  It  will  point 
out  how  easily  mate- 


How  the  American  newspapers  of  today  put  their 
readers  on  guard.  Left,  war  key  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Evening  News;  right,  caution  in  the  New  'York  Post 


Caution 

•  All  dispatches  from  Europe  ar* 
subject  to  censorship. 

All     European     gover- 
those  involved  in  the  conflict  and 
those  still  on  the  sidelines,  are 
engaged  in  putting  forth   prop- 
aganda. 

The  New  York  Post  has  the 
complete  services  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  and  the  United 
Press  as  well  as  its  own  cor- 
respondents throughout  Europe. 

Press  associations,  special  cor- 
respondents and  editors  b. 
their  wide  experience  to  bear  on 
the  difficult  problem  of  rr 
the  propaganda  and  putting  both 
sides  fairly  before  the  public. 
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laffid  might  lead  to  active  involvement.  It  will  insist  that 
J  Jcracy  in  the  United  States  would  more  certainly  be  sac- 
ifiH  through  war  than  even  through  a  victory  in  Europe 
iyle  fascist  powers. 

•w,  such  a  position  is  obviously  arguable,  and  we  have 
.lllen  and  heard  it  argued  many  times.  But  when  we  read 
a  an  article  in  a  newspaper  today,  it  is  important  to  know 
vl  icr  it  is  the  work  of  an  honest  isolationist — like  Senator 
let  us  say — or  whether  it  was  planted  in  that  paper  by 
;ent  of  the  Nazi  Bund  and  even  perhaps  paid  for  by  the 
.  Because,  in  the  first  case,  we  are  faced  with  a  piece  of 
(9  nate  persuasion,  or  propaganda  which  should  be  consid- 
r<  >n  its  merits.  But,  in  the  second  case — assuming,  of  course, 


he  story's  source  is  concealed — we  are  up  against  a  meth- 
propaganda  which  is  dangerous  as  well  as  dishonest. 


,e  technique  of  concealed  propaganda  in  the  press  has 
iiabeen  practiced  by  groups  other  than  those  serving 
n  interests.  As  an  outstanding  example,  Miss  Kirch- 
cited  the  propaganda  program  of  the  National  Asso- 
n  of  Manufacturers.   Here  Miss  Kirchwey  quoted 
the  summary  findings  of  the  report  of  the  Senate 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor  on  the  Labor  Policies 
ployers'  Associations  Part  III,  as  follows: 

e  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  has  blanketed 
untry  with  a  propaganda  which  in  technique  has  relied 
indirection  of  meaning,  and  in  presentation  upon  secrecy 
deception.  Radio  speeches,  public  meetings,  news,  car- 
editorials,  advertising,  motion  pictures  and  many  other 
of  propaganda  have  not  in  most  instances  disclosed 
public  their  origin  with  the  association.  The  Mandeville 
Service,  the  Six  Star  Service,  Uncle  Abner  cartoons, 
Sokolsky's  services,  the  "American  Family  Robinson" 
broadcasts,  "Harmony  Ads"  by  MacDonald  Cook  Co., 
progress  meetings"  and  many  other  devices  of  molding 
opinion   have   been   used   without   disclosure   of  their 
and  financial  support  by  the  National  Association  of 
facturers. 

the  promotion  of  this  propaganda  campaign  the  National 
iation  of  Manufacturers  has  confined  itself  to  prepara- 
of  materials  and  text  for  distribution  and  to  arousing  the 
;t  of  local  employers'  associations  and  members  to  pro- 
their  use. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers'  campaign  of 
;anda  stems  from  the  almost  limitless  resources  of  cor- 
e  treasuries.  Not  only  individuals  but  corporations  con- 
the  membership  of  the  association  and  supply  its  funds, 
this  fact  that  makes  the  political  aspects  of  the  associ- 
's  campaign  of  propaganda  a  matter  of  serious  concern, 
t,  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  is  a  vehi- 
spending  corporate  funds  to  influence  the  opinion  of 
'ublic  in  its  selection  of  candidates  for  office.  It  may  be 
tioned  whether  such  use  of  the  resources  of  corporate 
:n:rprise   does   not   contravene   the   well    established    public 
3o;y  forbidding  corporations  to  make  contributions  in  con- 
ie<ion  with  political  elections. 

'he  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  is  to  be  con- 
kerned  for  cloaking  its  propaganda  in  anonymity  and  for 
taing  clearly  to  disclose  to  the  public  that  this  lavish  propa- 
,;ada  campaign  has  as  its  source  the  National  Association 
afManufacturers. 

n  discussing  this  report  Miss  Kirchwey  said: 

How  many  of  the  newspapers  and  magazines  actually 
Tinted  the  material  sent  them?  The  report  does  not  spe- 
ifically  say.  But  the  president  of  the  N.A.M.,  William  B. 
Varner,  in  appealing  for  funds  for  the  propaganda  cam- 
'aign,  wrote  to  prospective  contributors:  "Last  year's  news- 
>aper  campaign — 2000  pages — would  have  cost  above  a 
nillion  dollars  to  buy."  And,  he  might  have  added,  the 
pace  could  not  have  been  bought.  Indeed,  the  irony  of  it 
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is  that  many  of  the  papers  that  carry  this  mess  of  special 
pleading  disguised  as  news,  comics,  financial  items,  eco- 
nomic wisdom,  and  independent  editorial  comment,  would 
refuse  it  if  they  were  offered  money  for  their  space.  They 
might  even  pay  for  the  stuff.  Their  conscience — that  pecu- 
liar American  conscience — would  be  disturbed  by  the  idea 
of  selling  their  news  columns  to  special  interests;  and  be- 
sides, it  is  against  the  law.  But  to  give  it  away,  that  is  pure, 
and  beyond  criticism! 

In  other  words,  the  press  of  the  United  States  in  one 
year  presented  a  million  dollars  worth  of  space  to  the  or- 
ganized manufacturers  for  a  collection  of  anti-labor,  anti- 
New  Deal  propaganda  dished  up  as  straight  copy. 
One  other  form  of  propaganda  attributed  to  the  press 
has  been  that  of  the  suppression  of  news.  But  suppression 
of  news  has  not  always  involved  a  propaganda  purpose. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  the  results  of  what  newspapers 
conceive  to  be  the  furtherance  of  the  public  interest.  This 
fact  was  brought  out  in  a  discussion  between  Miss  Kirch- 
wey and  Mr.  Robb  over  the  handling  by  New  York  City 
newspapers  of  die  "growing  violence"  instigated  by  what 
Miss  Kirchwey  described  as  "followers  of  Father  Cough- 
lin  and  other  so-called  Christian  organizations  on  the 
streets  of  the  city." 

Miss  Kirchwey  said  that  this  situation  has  taken  on 
"proportions  disturbing  not  only  to  people  living  in  the 
sections  of  town  chiefly  affected,  but  also  to  the  mayor  and 
the  police  commissioner." 

"But  the  press  of  New  York,"  she  declared,  "did  not 
consider  the  situation  news.  A  very  few  of  the  individual 
attacks  that  ended  in  the  police  court  were  briefly  reported 
in  one  or  another  of  the  newspapers.  The  majority  were 
ignored,  whether  or  not  they  came  into  court,  and  few  did. 
And  no  newspaper  printed  any  summary  or  interpretative 
account  to  show  their  readers  what  it  was  all  about." 

Miss  Kirchwey  then  charged  that  "the  suppression  of 
the  story  of  the  Coughlin  riots  and  attacks  was  a  result  of 
deliberate  policy;  it  was  not  a  purely  journalistic  decision 
based  on  the  news  value  of  the  story  itself.  Is  this  an  in- 
stance of  improper  methods  of  propaganda?  I  diink  it  is. 
The  suppression  of  news  is  a  distortion  of  news,  and  dis- 
tortion in  furtherance  of  a  deliberate  policy  is  an  example 
of  subverting  news  columns  to  propaganda  purposes." 

But  Mr.  Robb  denied  that  the  riots  in  question  were  as 

important  as  Miss  Kirchwey  alleged.  He  referred  to  them 

as  "a  minor  wave  of  intolerance — causing  scarcely  a  ripple."* 

He  outlined  the  general  policy  of  the  press  in  handling 

stories  involving  intolerance  by  saying: 

The  newspapers  are  right,  in  my  judgment.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  be  gained,  either  for  journalism  or  for  the  public  good, 
by  fanning  the  egotism  of  fanatics.  It  is  good  journalism  to 
report  their  doings,  briefly,  accurately,  without  prejudice  and 
without  dramatization.  That  lets  the  public  know  what  is 
going  on,  without  giving  the  disturbers  the  idea  that  they 
are  really  important.  It  also  avoids  fanning  the  flames  of  re- 
ligious prejudice  which,  however  tolerant  we  may  be,  need 
little  agitation  to  become  dangerous.  For  while  a  man's  re- 

*  Editor  Robb  is  right.  Compare  the  current  street  harangues  and  scuf- 
fling with  incidents  which  did  make  news  in  the  nineteenth  century 
against  the  church  of  Father  Coughlin,  such  as  the  riots  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1844,  and  in  Louisville  in  1855.  On  the  latter  occasion,  Bishop  Spaulding 
wrote  to  Bishop  Kendrick  of  Philadelphia: 

"We  have  just  passed  a  reign  of  terror  surpassed  only  by  the  Philadel- 
phia riots.  Nearly  one  hundred  poor  Irish  have  been  butchered  or  burned, 
and  some  twenty  houses  have  been  consumed  in  the  flames.  The  city  authori- 
ties, all  Know-Nothings,  looked  calmly  on,  and  they  are  now  endeavoring  to 
lay  the  blame  on  the  Catholics." 

All  of  that  made  news  two  or  three  generations  ago  in  the  United  States 
press.  What  Editor  Robb  did  not  say,  but  might  have  observed  correctly: 
If  propagandists  of  hate  encourage  irresponsible  followers  to  start  street 
fights  against  Jen's,  then  feuds  and  riots  against  Catholics,  and  against 
Protestants  too,  by  the  same  irreligious  mobs,  may  "make  the  news"  in  the 
future.  It  did  in  Germany. — EVERETT  R.  CLINCHY 
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Juarez":  warning  the  peons  against  despots 


"Zola":  unjust  disgrace  of  a  Jewish  officer 


"Black  Legion":  the  secret  society  in  action 
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On  these  pages  are  stills  from  five 
Warner  Bros,  pictures  and  one  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  picture  ("Fury") 
which  aim  to  help  the  cause  of 
democracy 

ligion  is  often  of  little  importance  to 
his  daily  life,  it  is  one  of  his  congenital 
attributes.  With  a  good  deal  more  lib- 
erty and  safety,  you  can  jeer  at  the 
color  of  his  eyes  or  the  shape  of  his 
legs  than  cast  reflections  on  his  spiritual 
life  and  the  ways  it  follows. 

Modern  newspapers  keep  away  from 
controversy,  it  is  often  said  by  their 
critics.  Whether  that  be  generally  true, 
or  not,  they  usually  give  religious  con- 
troversy a  wide  berth.  They  try  to  be 
fair  to  all  and  to  offend  none  in  this 
sensitive  area,  because  they  know  that 
the  penalty  for  offense  is  drastic  and 
quickly  imposed.  You  people  who  read 
newspapers  are  far  less  tolerant  of  them 
and  their  opinions  and  their  mistakes, 
especially  in  the  religious  field,  than 
you  are  of  each  other  as  persons.  And 
in  your  reading  of  newspapers,  you 
often  get  your  religion  into  matters 
with  which  it  is  only  incidentally  as- 
sociated. 

The  Movies  and  Propagandizing 

FOR     SEVERAL    YEARS    A     POLEMIC    HAS 

been  growing  over  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  the  function  of 
the  motion  picture  to  educate  or  en- 
tertain. This  debate  has  gathered  mo- 
mentum as  Americans  have  become 
more    self-critical    and    sought    for 
ways    and    means    of    counteracting 
anti-democratic  propaganda.  Because 
the  motion  picture  has  generally  been 
accepted    as    an    entertainment    me- 
dium, it  has  not,  in  the  past,  been 
subjected  to  as  much  organized  prop- 
aganda pressure  as  have  radio  and 
the  press,  nor  has  it  been  scrutinized 
as   carefully  by  social  idealists.  But 
with  the  growth  of  a  social  conscious- 
ness  in   this   country   and   with   de- 
mocracy an  increasing  target  of  at- 
tack by  totalitarian  forces,  more  and 
more  leaders  and  groups  have  come 
to    the    conclusion    that    a    medium 
which  reaches  eight  million  people1 
every  week  can  be  an  effective  ve- 
hicle for  good  or  evil  propaganda. 

One  significant  sign  of  this  devel- 
opment is  the  report  that  Holly- 
wood now  seethes  with  sixteen  or- 
ganizations all  bent  on  strengthening 
and  extending  democracy  in  Ameri- 
can life.2 

Another  significant  sign  is  the 
growing  willingness  of  the  motion 
picture  producers  themselves  to  re- 
lease an  occasional  picture  which,  in 

1  Prof.    Richard   Lewis'  estimate. 

2  The  Christian  Century,  June  21,  1939. 
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one  form  or  another,  constitutes 
propaganda  for  the  democratic  way 
of  life.  Will  Hays,  according  to  Prof. 
Richard  Lewis,  has  recently  said 
that  the  films  must  serve  democracy. 
Mr.  Dietz  emphasized  that  the 
movies  are  an  expression  of  democ- 
racy and  find  their  greatest  success 
when  they  are  a  true  expression  of  it. 
In  support  of  this  statement  he  cited 
the  recent  exclusion  of  American 
films  from  Italian  screens  by  the  fas- 
cist government.  When  this  ban  was 
complete  and  only  Italian  films  were 
shown,  the  public  began  to  whistle 
and  hiss  the  showing  of  trailers  an- 
nouncing forthcoming  Italian  pro- 
ductions. 

What  did  the  Italian  people  find 
in  the  Hollywood  film  that  they  did 
not  find  in  the  Italian  film,  Mr.  Dietz 
asked. 

First,  they  saw  some  approximate 
reflection  of  American  life.  They 
sensed  that  our  films  breathed  a  free- 
dom, the  wide  sweep  of  men  alone  on 
the  open  plains,  the  camaraderie  that 
pervades  exchanges  between  the  vari- 
ous characters,  the  intimacy  of  the  taxi 
driver  with  his  passenger,  the  simple 
code  of  the  family  where  father  and 
son  talk  "man  to  man,"  the  theme  of 
great  success  achieved  from  humble  be- 
ginnings, the  allure  of  titled  personages 
leading  to  the  common  man's  disgust 
with  evidences  of  snobbery.  They  heard 
the  criticism  of  institutions,  the  sar- 
casm, the  jest,  the  cynicism,  the  out- 
right condemnation. 

Carried  over  from  the  theater  where 
our  President  and  congressmen,  and 
the  humor  of  Babitry,  are  spoken  of 
merrily,  American  films  convey 
throughout  the  world  a  broadness  of 
understanding  which  we  in  America, 
so  accustomed  to  the  true  atmosphere 
which  they  find  mirrored,  do  not  al- 
ways recognize.  Indeed,  this  very  rec- 
ognition and  the  permission  to  ex- 
press it  run  hand-in-hand  with  the  de- 
mocracy of  spirit  at  the  basis  of  our 
national  life.  Perhaps  certain  European 
authorities  find  in  the  American  mo- 
tion picture  a  peculiarly  undesirable 
portrait  of  democratic  life  and  of  a  peo- 
ple to  whom  the  limitations  of  dictator- 
ship and  tyranny  are  intolerable.  .  .  . 

Feature  productions  such  as  "Jua- 
rez," "Confessions  of  a  Nazi  Spy," 
"Young  Mr.  Lincoln,"  "Man  of  Con- 
quest," and  short  subjects  such  as 
"Sons  of  Liberty,"  "The  Bill  of 
Rights"  and  "Servant  of  the  People" 
have  been  described  as  attempts  on 
I  the  part  of  Hollywood  to  be  helpful 
to  the  cause  of  democracy.  Pro-demo- 
cratic propaganda  has  also  been  in- 
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"They  Won't  Forget":  angry  crowds  sway  a  trial 


"Nazi  Spy":  foreign  agents  work  against  us 


Fury":  a  lynching  mob  and  an  innocent  man 
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serted  in  films  of  a  romantic  nature  where  the  characteriza- 
tion and  plot  allow. 

The  newsreel,  as  Professor  Lewis  intimated,  has  been 
used  as  a  propaganda  vehicle.  The  subjects  presented — 
fashions,  battle  fleet,  lottery  winner,  a  Senator  speaking  on 
neutrality,  girls  sitting  on  cakes  of  ice  in  Florida — may  be 
propaganda,  while  the  descriptions  made  by  the  commen- 
tator may  be  in  propaganda  terms  instead  of  reportorial 
ones.  Professor  Lewis  paid  tribute  to  the  "March  of  Time" 
as  displaying  a  genuine  attempt  to  explain  the  basic  con- 
flicts in  the  subjects  it  treats. 

Motion  pictures  can  influence  people  not  only  by  the 
injection  of  a  deliberate  propaganda  message  but  by  the 
general  pattern  of  life  and  characterization  which  they 
present. 

Great  emphasis  was  laid  upon  this  point  by  Professor 
Lewis  who  asserted,  with  regard  to  characterizations,  that 
the  human  beings  presented  on  the  screen  are  not  al- 
ways altogether  human.  Often,  he  said,  the  women  are 
"more  beautiful  than  life  itself — masterpieces,  not  of  cre- 
ation, but  of  re-creation  at  the  hands  of  the  make-up  men, 
electricians  and  camera  men. 

"It  is  not  that  I  offer  objections  to  beautiful  women," 
he  declared,  "but  that  too  often  the  beauty  is  like  the 
beauty  of  a  reconditioned  home — paint,  paper  and  plaster 
— with  sometimes  a  little  upholstering.  These  women  and 
men  of  the  screen  lack  the  multiplicity  of  human  values 
that  make  people  of  character.  'Cardboard  lovers'  are  not 
necessarily  good  examples  of  valuable  personalities." 

Failure  of  the  motion  picture  to  present  reality,  in  Pro- 
fessor Lewis'  opinion,  permits  the  propagandist  to  "take 
the  center  of  the  stage  in  the  dream  of  life  itself."  As  an 
instance,  he  cited  one  film  in  which  the  heroine  had  Christ- 
mas rush  work  in  a  department  store  and  was  not  sure  of 
her  next  job.  She  lives  in  an  apartment  with  several 
rooms,  dresses  trimly,  and  has  her  worries.  "But,"  Profes- 
sor Lewis  observes,  "girls  who  work  in  department  stores 
only  during  the  holiday  rush  do  not  live  alone  in  multi- 
ple room  apartments  in  big  cities.  Her  solution,  of  course, 
was  to  marry  the  boss'  son.  In  life,  there  haven't  been 
enough  bosses'  sons  to  solve  the  unemployment  and  relief 
problems." 

"If  motion  pictures  can  help  save  democracy,"  said  Pro- 
fessor Lewis,  "they  can  serve  by  showing  us  life  as  it 
really  is." 

THE  IMMEDIATE   JOB   OF   MEMBERS   OF  THE   MOTION   PICTURE 

audience,  Professor  Lewis  said,  is  to  ask  the  following 
questions,  put  by  the  Institute  for  Propaganda  Analysis, 
when  watching  a  movie: 

1.  What  are  the  assumptions  about  life  and  human  nature 
on  which  this  film  rests? 

2.  What  values  or  goals  do  the  characters  in  the  play  con- 
sider important? 

3.  Do  we  think  that  they  are  important? 

4.  Is  this  film  a  defense  of  things  as  they  are? 

5.  Is  it  an  argument  for  change? 

6.  Were  the  problems  of  the  characters  remote  from  con- 
temporary conditions  or  were  they  closely  related  to  the  reali- 
ties of  today? 

7.  Were  the  relationships  between  the  characters  on  the 
screen  traditional? 

8.  Would  they  be  acceptable? 

9.  Who  wants  us  to  think  this  way? 

10.  What  are  his  interests,  and  do  they  coincide  with  the 
interests  of  ourselves,  of  most  Americans? 


The  producers'  side  of  the  questions  posed  by  Professo 
Lewis  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Dietz  who  defended  th 
screen  against  the  charge  that  motion  pictures  encourag 
crime  by  misrepresenting  crime,  that  the  culmination  o 
a  successful  romance  brings  to  solution  all  the  social  prob 
lems  brought  up  by  the  film,  that  war  is  made  heroic,  an< 
that  the  film  runs  away  from  contemporary  social  prob 
lems.  Mr.  Dietz  said: 

On  all  these  points,  one  is  entitled  to  a  controversial  opin 
ion.  In  the  case  of  crime,  the  movies  are  asked  to  deal  wid 
the  crime  problem  and  not  merely  with  crime  itself.  Thi 
they  often  do.  One  could  cite  several  films.  But  in  the  other 
the  critic  finds  a  fallacy  in  the  film  exactly  where  there  exist 
a  fallacy  in  the  law.  His  criticism  then  becomes  a  gesture  o 
revolution  in  the  shadow  world  rather  than  in  the  rea 
world.  In  the  case  of  the  romantic  story,  one  asks  the  drama 
tist  to  be  as  well  a  mathematician.  Must  he  solve  the  prob 
lems  as  well  as  merely  state  them?  If  one  laughs  at  the  ide 
that  "love  conquers  all,"  one  should  pause  and  ask  again 
"Does  love  conquer  all?"  Maybe  it  does.  Certainly,  the  boy 
meets-girl  theory  is  at  the  basis  of  most  of  our  social  compli 
cations  and  maybe  our  whole  propaganda  for  democracy  i 
waged  so  that  boy  may  meet  girl  on  a  decent  basis. 

As  for  war,  the  very  scenes  of  war  make  for  a  paradoxica 
situation.  If  the  hero  is  killed  we  say  what  a  brave  fellow  hi 
was  to  go  through  that  ordeal.  If  the  villain  is  killed  we  saj 
that  it  serves  him  right.  Either  way,  war  does  not  come  ou! 
as  badly  as  it  should.  The  intention  of  the  film  is  to  be  anti 
war.  The  shadow  world  may  play  strange  pranks  with  us. 

As  for  contemporary  social  problems — which  brings  u; 
close  to  our  thoughts  about  democracy — the  makers  of  movie: 
have  to  be  extremely  careful  not  to  misrepresent  these  prob 
lems.  They  are  somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  n< 
story  is  quite  as  dramatic  as  the  headlines  of  the  daily  paper 
They  rightly  apply  to  the  films  in  hand  the  yardstick  of  pos 
sible  success.  They  are  not  afraid  of  subject  matter  so  mud 
as  of  failure.  There  is  no  universal  summary  of  the  attitudi 
of  the  movies.  Some  companies,  some  individual  producers 
dwell  constantly  with  contemporary  themes.  Some  decide  tha 
their  feature  pictures  will  best  deal  with  these  current  event1 
after  there  has  developed  a  legitimate  perspective.  The  bes 
war  film  was  not  "The  Kaiser — the  Beast  of  Berlin,"  mad 
during  the  war,  but  "The  Big  Parade"  and  "All  Quiet  01 
the  Western  Front,"  made  some  eight  years  later. 

The  Creative  Artist  as  Propagandist 

No    DISCUSSION    OF    THE    PRESS,    RADIO,    MOTION    PICTURES  0' 

other  public  opinion  medium  would  be  complete  withot  i 
some  reference  to  the  place  of  the  creative  artist  in  ' 
world  of  conflicting  propagandas.  One  of  the  major  di' 
bates  of  the  present  period  has  centered  around  the  rel; 
tionship  of  the  artist  to  the  social  scene  and  its  manifoU 
problems.  Reduced  to  simple  terms  the  issue  has  bee '-, 
whether  the  creative  artist  should  become  a  propagandi 
for  social,  political,  economic  and  religious  ideals  an: 
thus  lend  his  talents  for  the  achievement  of  a  better  wor! 
or  whether  his  function  is  to  create  haphazardly,  witho; 
any  social  purpose,  for  the  mere  end  of  expressing  himse 

If    the    press,    radio    and    movies    should,    in    varyif 
degrees,  further  propaganda  for  democracy,  it  logical 
follows  that  the  creative  artist  should  also  become  an  i. 
strument  of  pro-democratic  propaganda.  This  opinion  w.< 
vigorously  expressed  by  Fannie  Hurst,  novelist,  who  we 
so  far  as  to  say  that  "the  creative  artist  whose  heart  is  n 
lit  with  the  passionate  belief  that  freedom  is  man's  birt . 
right  (even  though  it  must  often  be  bought  at  a  gre 
price)  is  not  worth  his  salt." 

"It  is  the  sublime  mission  of  the  creative  artist  to  who 
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Cassel  in  The  New  Leader 


Everybody's  Doing   It! 


DICTATORSHIP 


Berg  for  Religious  News  Service 


Watch  the  Back  Roads! 


Herblock  (or  NEA  Service,  Inc. 


Labyrinth 


Berg  for  Religious  News  Service 


Defeat  This  Monster! 


the  meaning  of  life  is  truth,  to  keep  lighted  the  torch  of 
his  conviction  of  the  divinity  of  man,"  Miss  Hurst  said. 

Such  a  task  devolves  upon  the  creative  artist  today, 
Miss  Hurst  declared,  particularly  because  of  the  "cultural 
coma  in  which  our  world  of  today  lies  on  its  back."  Be- 
cause of  this  coma,  "it  lies  within  the  power  of  America 
to  cross  the  threshold  of  what  may  be  her  Periclean  age 
of  creative  production. 

Potentially  we  have  every  requisite.  Intellectually  we  have 
come  of  age  and  now  have  an  interpretative  literature  of  our 
own.  We  are  both  regionally  and  nationally  self-conscious. 
Our  literature  has  become  as  mundane  to  us  as  our  sky- 
scraping  architecture. 

The  Empire  State  Building,  Steinbeck's  "Grapes  of 
Wrath,"  Grant  Wood's  "American  Gothic,"  and  Benet's  "John 
Brown's  Body"  are  all  out  of  the  magnesia  of  our  own  soil — 
a  fertile  soil  which  is  being  still  further  fertilized  by  the  rich 
loam  of  exiled  cultures  that  are  being  dumped  onto  it. 

Our  intolerance  of  intolerance,  our  hatred  of  hatred,  our 
proud  insistence  upon  our  right  to  worship  and  have  our  be- 
ing under  the  banner  of  liberty,  are  the  key  to  an  intellec- 
tual destiny. 

The  creative  artist,  as  well  as  the  Church,  Miss  Hurst 
intimated,  can  perform  a  vital  service  to  democracy  by 
playing  up  similarities  and  playing  down  differences  be- 
tween cultural,  religious  and  other  groups.  On  this  point 
she  said: 

From  the  beginning  of  time  it  has  been  man's  habit  of 
mind  to  emphasize  differences  rather  than  similarities.  If  there 
is  one  dieme  I  wish  to  highlight  it  is  my  passionate  convic- 
tion that  down  through  the  ages,  up  to  this  troubled  present, 
this  tendency  to  play  up  differences  and  play  down  similari- 
ties, is  the  root  of  much  human  evil. 

Differences  between  peoples  and  nations  create  fear,  misun- 
derstanding and  suspicion.  Fear,  misunderstanding  and  sus- 
picion are  deadly  instruments  of  enslavement.  Fear,  misun- 
derstanding and  suspicion  are  destructive  to  freedom  and 
most  of  the  things  that  men  hold  dearest. 

A  similar  plan  was  issued  by  Roger  W.  Straus,  who 
said: 

The  forward  march  of  democracy  forbids  the  crass  appeal 
to  groups,  whether  occupational  or  of  class,  age,  religion  or 
race.  Our  citizens  must  regard  themselves  as  individuals,  not 
as  members  of  some  classified  or  regimented  herd,  if  we  are 
to  maintain  that  high  degree  of  human  dignity  required  for 
democratic  success. 

Most  important  of  all,  we  must  judge  our  fellow  men  as 
individuals,  for  otherwise  we  shall  degenerate  into  a  state  of 
warring  groups,  one  or  the  other  of  which  will  finally  gain 
supremacy  and  oppress  the  others  in  true  totalitarian  fashion. 

Some  Pointers  on  Propaganda 

OUT   OF    THE    WlLLIAMSTOWN    DISCUSSIONS    MAY    BE    DRAWN 

some  conclusions  or  rules  by  which  the  wide-awake  citi- 
zen may  be  guided  in  dealing  with  propaganda.  These 
stated  briefly  are: 

One:  Define  the  term,  and  we  at  once  recognize  propa- 
ganda as  expression  of  opinion  or  action  calculated  to  in- 
fluence the  opinions  and  actions  of  persons  and  groups. 
Thus,  the  Boston  Tea  Party  was  a  propaganda  act;  so 
probably  was  the  burning  of  the  Reichstag;  so  are  opinions 


for  or  against  helping  one  side  or  the  other  in  the  Euro- 
pean conflict. 

Two:  Today's  propagandas  concern  us  most  because  our 
reaction  to  them  will  determine  the  kind  of  world  we  live 
in  tomorrow. 

Three:  What  makes  propaganda  dangerous  is  the  fact 
that  it  often  is  supercharged  with  emotion  which  can 
sweep  us  off  our  feet  into  hysterics  of  fear  and  hatred, 
and  holy  exaltation.  Remember  the  first  world  war. 
Four:  Propaganda  is  effective  only  when  there  exists  a 
fertile  soil  for  it  to  grow  in,  as  for  example,  the  soil 
caused  by  conditions  of  depression  and  unemployment — 
conditions  giving  rise  to  fears,  hatreds,  insecurities  upon 
which  the  propagandist  can  play.  Hitler  could  not  have 
gotten  to  first  base  without  such  a  soil;  neither  could  Huey 
Long  nor  Father  Coughlin. 

Fire:  We  can  best  deal  with  propaganda  if  we  keep  in 
mind  a  simple  key  to  the  understanding  of  how  it  oper- 
ates. This  key  has  three  parts  as  simple  as  A.B.C. 

(A)  Propagandas  (opinions  and  actions)  are  always  asso- 
ciated with  conflict,  as  cause  or  effect,  or  as  both  cause  and 
effect.  For  example,  Hitler  caused  conflicts  by  sending  his 
propaganda   agitators   into  the   Sudeten   areas   before   the 
Czechoslovakia  crisis,  into  Poland  just  before  the  present 
European  struggle. 

(B)  Pictures  of  these  conflicts  and  the  propagandas  asso- 
ciated with  them  come  to  us  through  various  channels  of 
communication — church,    school,    business    group,    labor 
union,  cinema,  press  and  radio.  These  channels  are  like 
lenses,  with  varying  factors  of  distortion.  Look  at  the  world 
through  the  communist  Daily  Worker  and  we  see  one  pic- 
ture of  these  conflicts  and  associated  propagandas;  through 
die  New  Yor^  Times,  Herald  Tribune,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Chicago  Tribune,  we  see  entirely  different  pic- 
tures. Intelligent  citizens  will  try  to  cancel  out  any  factors  \ 
of  distortion  which  may  be  in  these  various  lenses. 

(C)  These  pictures  of  reality  are  projected   upon  our 
minds  which,  like  camera  films,  register  what  they  have  ' 
been  conditioned  to  register  and  omit  what  they  have  been 
conditioned  to  omit.  (If  a  camera  film  has  not  been  condi-j 
tioned   to  register  reds  and  blues  and   yellows,  but  only 
black  and  white,  then  black  and  white  is  all  it  will  register. , 
If  our  minds  have  been  conditioned  to  register  no  opinion  t 
favorable — or  unfavorable — to  Jews,  Cadiolics,  Protestants, 
Republicans,  Democrats,  Britons,  Germans,  they  will  re-l 
ceive  and  reject  propagandas  accordingly.)  Knowledge  of 
our  own  mental  conditioning  is  essential  to  us  if  we  would 
analyze  the  propagandas  to  which  we  respond  and  do  not 
respond. 

Six:  In  dictator  countries,  the  dictator  has  a  monopoly  of 
propaganda.  To  achieve  this  he  controls,  insofar  as  possi- 
ble, the  conflict  element;  seeks  absolute  control  of  the 
channels  of  communication;  seeks  to  create  minds  which 
will  receive  just  one  propaganda — that  of  the  dictator— 
and  reject  all  others.  In  a  democracy,  there  is  a  competi- 
tion of  propagandas  and  no  monopoly  control  of  the 
power  to  make  conflicts;  no  monopoly  control  of  the  chan- 
nels of  communication;  no  monopoly  control  of  the  power 
to  condition  human  minds.  As  the  New  Yor^  Times  has 
observed,  what  is  truly  vicious  is  not  propaganda  but  a 
monopoly  of  it. 


Bundle  reprints  of  this  entire  section  of   16  pages  on   Propaganda  are  available  to  study  groups  at  15  for  #1 
postpaid  to  any  address  in  the  United  States.  Single  copies,  10  cents.  Survey  Graphic  112  E.  19  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
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OTHER  BOOK-DIVIDENDS  RECENTLY  DISTRIBUTED  FREE, 
TO  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB  MEMBERS 


ITINUEO  FROM  OTHER  SIDE 

your  neighborhood  bookseller. 

In  other  words,  instead  of  limiting  your  reading,  this 
system  widens  it.  You  can  browse  among  the  books  as 
always,  but  now  do  it  intelligently;  you  know  what  to 
look  for. 

The  Many  Advantages 

Once  and  for  all  this  system  really  keeps  you  from 
missing  the  new  books  you  want  to  read.  You  do  actually 
buy  and  read  those  you  want. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  great  money-saving  whenever 

you  buy  the  book-oj-the- 
month  from  the  Club. 
Time  and  again  they  are 
books  you  ultimately 
find  yourself  buying  any- 
way, because  they  are  so 
widely  talked  about.  For 
every  two  books-oj-the- 
month  you  decide  to  buy 
you  receive,  free,  one  of 
the  Club' s  book-divi- 
dends. 


How  It  Can  Be  Done 

These  book-dividends  really  represent  a  unique  and 
remarkable  system  of  profit-sharing.  The  explanation  is 
that  so  many  of  the  Club's  members  ordinarily  want  the 
book-of-the-month  that  an  enormous  edition  can  be 
printed.  The  saving  on  this  quantity-production  is  large 
enough  to  enable  the  Club  to  buy  the  right  to  print  other 
fine  library  volumes.  These  are  then  manufactured  and 
distributed  free  among  the  Club's  members — one  for 
every  two  books-of-the-month  you  buy.  The  resulting 
economy  is  extraordinary.  For  every  $1  you  spend  for  a 
book-of-the-month  you  actually  receive  about  75tf  back 
in  the  form  of  free  books,  figured  at  retail  value. 

What's  Your  Obligation 

You  pay  no  yearly  sum  to  belong  to  the  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club.  You  pay  nothing,  except  for  the  books  you 
buy.  You  simply  receive  a  bill  with  each  book  sent. 

Your  only  obligation  as  a  member  is  to  agree  to  buy 
four  books-of-the-month  a  year  from  the  Club.  These  may 
be  current  or  past  selections,  if  the  latter  are  in  stock  at 
the  time. 


REE. ..TO  NEW  MEMBERS 

the  new  and  completely  revised 

INSIDE   EUROPE 

by  John  Gunther 

RETAIL  PRICE  $3.5O 

•or  any  one  of  the  other  book-dividends 
listed  in  coupon 

decide  to  join  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
we  will  give  you  free,  as  a  new  member, 
ook  which  has  been  recognized  over  the 
as  a  really  indispensable  volume  to  anyone 
'ishes  to  obtain  a  panoramic  understanding 
plexing  international  politics.  The  new  and 
vis)   edition   of   INSIDE   EUROPE   by   John 
iinier  retails  for  $3.50.  This  was  one  of  the 
cap  book-dividends  of  the  Club.  Or,  if  you 

I  f     .!_>.  »K    i          «----f 


Jriease  enroll  me  as  a  member.  It  is  understood  that  I  am  to  receive  a  free  copy  of 
INSIDE  EUROPE,  that  I  am  also  to  receive,  without  expense,  your  monthly  magazine  which 
reports  about  current  books,  and  that  for  every  two  books-of-the-month  I  purchase  from 
the  Club,  I  am  to  receive  the  current  book-dividend  then  being  distributed.  For  my  part, 
I  agree  to  purchase  at  least  four  books-of-the-month  a  year  from  the  Club. 

//  you  do  not  wish  Inside  Europe  as  your  free  enrollment  book 
check  box  below  for  title  you  prefer.  (No  others  available  at  this  time.) 

D  BARTLETT'S  QUOTATIONS  Q  JOSEPH  IN  EGYPT 

Q  TELLERS  OF  TALES  Q  ANDREW  JACKSON  O  MADAME  CURIE 

MR.    ) 
Name  MRS.  [ — 

M,ss    )  PLEASE  PRINT  PLAINLY 

Address 


C'ty 

Business  Connections,  if  any.. 


..State.. 


•Me 


'I  just  can't  find  any  time 
to  read  books  !" 

L/Y&t  «»»IF  HE  SPENT  (ON  AN  AVERAGE)  ONLY  3O  MINUTES 
A  DAY- BEFORE  BEDTIME,  OR  WHILE  TRAVELLING  TO  OR  FROM 
WORK,  OR  IN  OTHER  LEISURE  MOMENTS-HE  COULD  EASILY  READ 
EVERY  BEST-SELLER  DURING  THE  YEAR,  AND  A  GREAT  DEAL  MOREI 


EVEN  if  you  read  slowly,  an  average  of  only  halj  an 
hour  a  day  would  have  enabled  you  to  read,  within 
the  past  three  months,  at  the  very  least  eight  of  these 
dozen  widely-discussed  new  books: 

ESCAPE  by  Ethel  Vance 

THE  GRAPES  OF  WRATH  by  John  Steinbeck 

THE  YEARLING  by  Marforie  Kinnan  Rawlingt 

CHILDREN  OF  GOD  by  Vardit  Fisher 

BLACK  NARCISSUS  by  Rumer  Godden 

INSIDE  ASIA  by  John  Gunther 

NOT  PEACE  BUT  A  SWORD  by  Vincent  Sheean 

WIND,  SAND  AND  STARS  by  Antoine  de  Saint  Exupery 

DAYS  OF  OUR  YEARS  by  Pierre  van  Paassen 

REACHING  FOR  THE  STARS  by  Nora  Wain 

THE  REVOLUTION  OF  NIHILISM  by  Hermann  Rauschning 

COUNTRY  LAWYER  by  Bellamy  Partridge 

— or  any  other  new  books  you  may  have  been  particularly 
anxious  to  read.  Instead,  if  you  are  the  average  person, 
you  have  probably  been  confessing  to  friends  that  you 
could  "never  get  around  to  reading  books." 


What  To  Do  About  It 

Over  250,000  book-reading  families— persons  like 
yourself— have  found  a  subscription  to  the  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club  by  far  the  most  effectual  way  to  keep  them- 
selves from  missing  the  new  books  they  are  really  inter- 
ested in. 

You  are  not  obliged,  as  a  member  of  the  Club,  to  take 
the  book-of-the-month  its  judges  choose.  Nor  are  you 
obliged  to  buy  one  book  every  month  from  the  Club. 

Publishers  submit  all  their  important  books  to  us. 
These  go  through  the  most  careful  reading  routine  now 
in  existence.  At  the  end  of  this  sifting  process,  our  five 
judges  choose  the  book-of-the-month. 

You  receive  a  carefully  written  report  about  this  book 
in  advance  o\  its  publication.  If  you  decide  from  this  re-  i 
port  that  it  is  a  book  you  really  want,  you  let  it  come  to 
you.  If  not,  you  merely  sign  and  mail  a  slip,  saying,  "Don't 


want  it. 
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You  Still  Browse  In  Bookstores 

Scores  of  other  recommendations 
are  made  to  help  you  choose  among 
all  new  books  with  discrimination.  If 
you  want  to  buy  one  of  these  from  the 
Club,  you  can  get  it  by  merely  asking 
for  it.  Or  you  can  use  these  reports 
(we  find  that  most  of  our  members 
do)  to  guide  you  in  buying  these  mis- 
cellaneous recommended  books  from 
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New  Wage  and  Hour  Standards 

by  Beulah  A  mi  Jon 

Aftermath  in  Poland  by  John  F.  Rich 

McNutt  and  the  Health  Program  fey  Victor  Wey bright 

25  Years  on  the  American  Lecture  Platform  6y  S.  K.  Ratdiffe 

;CIAL  BOOK   SECTION:  William  Allen  White,  Dorothy  Thompson,   Mary  R.  Beat 
ro/c/   H.   Swift,    Richard   B.   Scandrett,   Jr.,    Lindsay  Rogers,    Leon  W hippie  and   othe 
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Didn't  Little  Boys  Get 


Grandpa?'' 


"No,  sonny,  not  when  I  was  a  little  boy.  You  see,  Santa  Glaus  hadn't  learned  how 
to  make  electric  trains,  or  automobiles,  or  airplanes  then.  I  used  to  get  a  jack- 
knife  or  a  pair  of  mittens  for  Christmas.  You're  a  lucky  boy!" 


T>OYS  and  girls  aren't  the  only  lucky  ones 
these  days.  Just  check  over  the  things  you 
have,  and  ask  yourself  how  many  of  them  a 
family  like  yours  could  have  had  even  a  gener- 
ation ago.  Certainly  not  your  radio  or  your 
electric  refrigerator.  Probably  not  your  auto- 
mobile, or  even  your  electric  lights.  And 
there  are  thousands  of  other  things — now  avail- 
able in  a  wide  variety  and  at  a  reasonable  price — 
that  were  unknown  or  prohibitively  expensive 
only  a  few  years  ago. 

Yes,  we  say  we  are  lucky  today.  But  it  wasn't 


luck  that  made  all  these  things  available  to  us. 
It  was  American  industry — its  scientists,  engi- 
neers, and  workmen — who  developed  these 
new  products,  improved  them,  made  them  less 
expensive  so  that  more  millions  of  people  can 
enjoy  them. 

More  than  any  other  one  thing,  the  increasing 
use  of  electricity  in  industry  has  helped  in  this 
progress.  For  more  than  60  years,  General 
Electric  has  pioneered  in  making  electricity 
more  useful  to  the  American  people — in  creating 
More  Goods  for  More  People  at  Less  Cost. 


G-E  research  and  engineering  have  saved  the  public  from  ten  to  one  hundred  dollars 
for  every  dollar  they  have  earned  for  General  Electric 


GENERAL  tH  ELECTRIC 


UNUSUAL  BOOK  BARGAINS 


UP  TO   75%  OFF  FORMER   PRICES 


These  offerings  by  America's  oldest  Mail-Order  Book  House  save  you  up  to  75%  of  their  regular  retail  prices.  Each 
book  is  brand  new  in  condition,  stock-perfect,  not  second-hand  as  the  prices  would  seem  to  indicate — a  permanent 
addition  to  your  library.  In  many  cases  the  quantities  on  hand  are  the  last  remaining  stocks.  All  orders  promptly 
filled  and  covered  by  our  55-year-old  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE. 


I.  GOETHE'S  FAUST.  Edition  limited  to  501 
copies,  each  signed  by  the  illustrator.  Illustrated  with 
woodcuts  by  Lynd  Ward  and  each  copy  containing  an 
original  signed  Lynd  Ward  woodcut.  *•  n  — .... 

Boxed.  ($10.00),    J2.98 


2.     SCOTTISH  CLANS  AND  THEIR  TARTANS. 

Illustrated  with  129  superb  full-page  color  plates  and 
giving  the  history  of  each  Scottish  Clan.  «.-  Mn 
3 14  pages.  J1  .98 


3.  DIEGO  RIVERA'S  MOST  FAMOUS  FRES- 
COES. Ten  prints  in  full  color.  Size  9"  x  12".  Diego 
Rivera  is  universally  recognized  as  the  world's  foremost 
fresco  painter.  When  these  prints  were  first  issued 
they  were  sold  FROM  $5.00  TO  S10.00  PER  _„ 
PRINT.  ($6.25).  The  10  prints.  98C 


4.  FOUR  FAMOUS  VAN  GOGH  PAINTINGS 
I  IN  FULL  COLOR.  Zouave— SHU  Life— Corn  field— 
IBlooming  Apple  Orchard — 4  Famous  Van  Goghs, 
I  beautifully  reproduced  in  full  color.  Ideal  for  fram- 
ling — -they  look  like  original  oil  paintings.  Together 
[with  Introductory  Booklet  by  G.  Benson,  containing 
117  Van  Gogh  half-tones.  Size.  14^"x  18".  »4  nn 
\9f-00).  Our  special  price  for  au,  Jl  .VO 


A   HOLBEIN    MASTERPIECE.      "Portrait   of 
ismus."     By  Hans  Holbein.     An  exact  replica  so 
autifully  reproduced  (on  genuine  artist's  canvas,  in 
U  color)  that  only  the  most  exper:  eye  could  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  original  in  The  Louvre.     A  ^     Af* 
3H"x  16«".  ($S.OO),     $1  .49 


REMBRANDT  MASTERPIECES.     Reproduc- 
tions in  full  color.     Size,  12*4"  x  25H".     "The  Syn- 
pics  of  the  Cloth   Guild,"    "Portrait   of    Elizabeth 
"Circumcision",  "The  Night  Watch." 


11.  DON  QUIXOTE.  By  Cervantes.  Profusely 
illustrated  with  over  400  drawings  by  the  f  4  no 
famous  Gustave  Dore.  ($10.00),  Jl  .TO 


12.  THE  WORLD  WAR.  With  over  1,000  illustra- 
tions. By  Maj.-Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  Admiral  W.  S. 
Sims  and  other  world-famous  authorities.  Boxed. 

($10.00).         The  complete  2  volume  set,  for     $2.69 


13.  PLANES  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR.  Illustrated 
with  50  magnificent  full-page  collotype  plates.  Size, 
7%"  x  10".  The  illustrations  are  of  SO  of  the  best- 

*  * 
.1  1 


. 

known  planes  of  all  nations. 

Our  special  price, 


1$I4.00), 


The  4  color  prints,  for  only 


$2.98 


14.  THE  ART  OF  MARRIAGE.  By  ].  F.  Hay- 
den,  B.Sc.  Extensive,  frank,  complete,  this  book 
includes  nota_ble  chapters  on  unequalized  sexuality, 
frigidity  of  wives,  sexual  satiety,  prematurity,  lack  of 
art  in  procedure,  impotence,  prudery,  etc.  Also  con- 
tains the  fullest  treatise  on  Frigidity  that  can  be 
found  today,  as  well  as  one  on  Reservatus.  ILLUS- 
TRATED, Revised,  Enlarged.  nn 

($2.50),     98C 


15.  THE  LAUGHTER  LIBRARY.  1,000  Anec- 
dotes Specially  Selected  and  Arranged  for  Public 
Speakers.  The  foremost  collection  of  laughs,  puns, 
quips,  gags  and  bon  mots  ever  published.  **ft 

($3.00).     98C 


16.     OLD    CALIFORNIA.       Profusely    illustrated 

from  contemporary  prints.    Size,  9*  x  12".     g>^    AA 

($5.00).     $1  .98 


17.  DANTE'S  DIVINE  COMEDY.  Illustrated 
with  130  full-page  plates  by  Gustave  Dore.  Trans- 
lated by  Henry  F.Cary.  Size,  6%*  x  10M".  t 
652  pages.  ($10.00),  J 


22.  RUBAIYAT  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM.  Ren- 
dered into  English  verse  by  Edward  Fitzgerald. 
Profusely  illustrated  with  magnificent  full-color  plates 
by  the  famous  Persian  artist,  Hamzeh  Abdullah  Kar, 
hand-mounted  and  ready  for  framing.  Bound  in  full 
levant  grained  fabricoid.  Boxed.  *•-  t\& 

($10.00).     >1  .Vb 


23.  ANOMALIES  AND  CURIOSITIES  OF 
MEDICINE.  With  295  unusual  illustrations.  968 
pages.  Second-hand  copies  of  the  out-of-print  former 
editionof  this  work  have  fetched  ($25.00),  f_  oo 
Our  special  price,  only  JJ.OO 


24.  CASANOVA'S  MEMOIRS.  In  8  volumes. 
Translated  by  Arthur  Machen.  Introduction  by- 
Arthur  Symons.  Illustrated  by  Mahlon  Blaine.  Size 
of  volumes,  5K"  x  8%".  The  most  famous  memoirs 
in  the  world.  f  g  QO 

For  the  *  volume  set,  only    fj  .BO 


25.  ELBERT  HUBBARD'S  LITTLE  JOUR- 
NEY'S to  the  Homes  of  the  Great.  In  14  illus- 
trated volumes.  Size,  6H"  x  8%*.  Containing  182 
brief  biographies  of  the  most  famous  lives  ever  lived, 
One  of  the  most  popular  sets  ever  published  in  Ameri- 
ca. (Formerly  sold  by  subscription  only  fA  o  oo 
at  $80.00.)  The  14  volume  set,  only  jlO.OO 


26.     THE  PUBLIC  RAPERS  AND  ADDRESSES 
OF  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT.   In  5  magnificent 


illustrated  volumes. 
Boxed. 


Size,  6%"  x  9%".    3,493  pages. 
f,    OQ 
The  5  volume  set,  only     jO.OO 


27.  JUMBO  CHRISTMAS  CARD  ASSORT- 
MENT. Containing  20  beautiful  cards  with  enve- 
lopes to  match.  A  big  value  assortment  of  excep- 
tionally attractive  cards  which  would  regularly  sell 
for  $2.00  or  more.  ~Q 

Our  special  price,     V8C 


MASTERPIECES  OF  MODERN  ART.  Mag- 
nificent hand-mounted  reproductions  in  full  color,  size 
IlH*  x  14Ji",  as  follows:  1  VAN  GOGH;  2  CE- 
IANNE;  2  MOVET;  1  PISSARRO;  1  SISLEY; 
[  MATISSE:  1  MARQUET;  1  DERAIN;  1  PICAS- 
JO;  1  ROUSSEAU;  1  MANET.  oo 
Any  6  full  color  prints,  for  VoC 


REMINGTON'S    FAMOUS    INDIAN    MAS- 

fKRPIECE.     "The  Last  of   His  Race."     An  exact 
pplica  so  beautifully  reproduced  (on  genuine  artist's 
nvas,  in  full  color)  that  only  the  most  expert  eye 
uld  distinguish  it  from  the  original.  r.ri 

12"xl8".  ($5.00),     V8C 


CURRIER  AND  IVES  INDIAN  AND  PIO- 
f'EER  PRINTS.  Illustrated  with  172  half-tone 
\-froduclions  of  famous  Currier  and  Ives  Indian, 
lioneer  and  Railroad  prints.  <r  ~  s%A 

,  /••.  XM'xllK*.  ($15.00).     J3.98 


THE    AUTHENTIC    LIBRETTI     OF    TEN 
|  \MOUS  GILBERT  AND  SULLIVAN  OPERAS. 

'?n  complete  Operas  with  the  scores  of  12  of  the  most 
lipular  musical  selections,  the  Operas  being:  The 
londoliers;  The  Pirates  of  Penzance;  lolanthe; 
r,M.S.  Pinafore;  The  Mikado;  The  Yeomen  of  the 
|<jard;  Ruddigore;  Princess  Ida;  Patience;  Trial  by 
try.  Size,  7"xlOH".  rto 

Our  special  price,     TOC 


18.     MODERN   DANCING.     Tango  and    Rumba. 
Profusely  illustrated  with  photographic  plates.     -. — 
Size.  8H"x  HJi".  ($3.50),     98C 


19.  RUSSIA,  U.S.S.R.  Revised  1936  edition. 
With  8  maps.  Size,  6%"  x  9%".  814  pages.  "Of 
great  importance." — A'.  Y.  Times.  "The  most  com- 
plete handbook  on  Russia  ever  published  in  English." 
— Amer.  Econ.  Review.  (Now  published  at  $5.00 
but  formerly  published  at  $10.00).  g.*  .  -. 

Only.     $1.69 


20.     BEHINDTHESCENESWITHTHE  KAISER. 

The  world-astounding  expose  by  the  Baroness  von 
Lariscli  of  the  Imperial  Household.  "Here  at  last  is 
the  powerful,  graphic  picture  of  the  Raiser's  private 
secret  life — of  his  birth,  his  strange  disease,  his  power, 
his  degraded  court  favorites,  his  ghastly  dissipations, 
his  terrible  utterances — and  finally  his  exile!" 
Originally  published  in  two  volumes  by  subscription 

($5.00),  The  2  volume  set.  only     $1  .49 


21.  THE  COMPLETE  WOODCUTS  OF  AL- 
BRECHT  DURER.  With  346  illustrations  of  the 
complete  wood-cuts  of  the  world's  foremost  wood- 
engraver.  Size,  9"  x  12".  * 0  ,n 
Our  special  price.  JZ.Oy 


MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 


STHE  UNION  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
Established  1884  SG-1 

367-373  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

^Gentlemen:    I    enclose     $ for   which 

g  please  send  me  the  books  I  have  encircled  below; 

•  delivery  charges  prepaid. 

|l23456789 
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•  containing    hundreds    of    equally    unusual 
jBook  Bargains — just  off  the  press! 
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The  Gist  of  It 


LAST    MONTH,    IN    A    DEPARTURE    FROM    TRA- 

dition,  we  led  off  with  a  word-portrait  of  a 
significant  American  personality — the  late  B. 
Charney  Vladeck.  That  two-part  article  will 
be  concluded  next  month.  Now  we  turn 
(page  725)  to  an  informal  glimpse  of  an- 
other American  whose  courage,  liberalism 
and  integrity  have  profoundly  influenced  our 
times — Senator  George  W.  Norris  of  Ne- 
braska— as  seen  by  one  of  his  biographers. 
Richard  L.  Neuberger,  well  known  young 
journalist  of  the  Northwest,  is  the  author 
of  "Integrity"  (a  biography  of  Senator  Nor- 
ris) in  collaboration  with  Stephen  Kahn, 
and  of  "The  Promised  Land."  For  another 
comment  on  Senator  Norris  turn  to  the  re- 
view by  Kinsey  Howard  (page  767). 

BEULAH  AMIDON,  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR,  RE- 
views  the  first  year  of  federal  wage  and 
hour  legislation  (page  728).  As  industrial 
editor  Miss  Amidon  has  closely  followed 
Wage  and  Hour  Administration  develop- 
ments since  the  federal  act  went  into  effect 
a  year  ago.  Her  article  represents  firsthand 
research  both  before  and  since  the  recent 
shift  in  the  administrative  personnel  in 
Washington. 

THE     MANAGING    EDITOR    WENT    TO    WASH- 

ington  to  interview  the  first  administrator 
of  the  new  Federal  Security  Agency.  His 
notes  (page  734)  indicate  the  degree  to 
which  Paul  V.  McNutt  is  a  key  figure  in 
the  fate  of  the  National  Health  Program 
which  will  come  before  Congress  in  a  bill 
to  be  introduced  by  Senator  Wagner  early 
in  1940. 


FOR    THE    SECOND    TIME    IN    A    GENERATION 

the  victims  of  war  in  Poland — and  over  the 
learby  borders  whence  they  have  fled — need 

?Ip.  John  F.  Rich,  of  the  American  Friends 

;rvice  Committee,  reports  (page  740)  on 
:he  first  information  from  relief  workers. 

Tr.  Rich,  long  identified  with  the  work  of 

ic  Quakers,  served  as  secretary  of  the 
Tiends'  work  in  Spain,  and  is  now  secretary 

f  the  committee  on  relief  work  in  Poland. 

Mike  the  emergency  wartime  activities  of 
'he  Friends,  Red  Cross  and  the  Commission 
For  Polish  Relief,  the  work  of  the  Joint 
Distribution  Committee,  already  on  the 

round  in  Poland,  continued  uninterruptedly 

unng  the  war  and  is  being  carried  forward 
s  its  resources  permit.  The  JDC  office  in 

Warsaw  was  demolished  by  bombs;  never- 
heless  it  has  already  set  up  feeding  kitchens 
ind  child  care  stations  in  Warsaw  and 
OPilno  (where  the  Jewish  population  has 
ncreased  from  300,000  to  500,000)  and 

as  even  carried  forward  some  relief  work 
n  sections  of  Russian  territory. 

'N  PAGE   743  AN  ECHO  OF  THE   HURT— AND 

he  hope — that  were  in  the  hearts  of  men 
nd  women  in  1914.  And,  for  1939,  evidence 
f  the  common  footing  which  a  remarkable 
roup  of  leaders  in  American  life  found  in 
neir  wartime  association  with  Jane  Ad- 
is  of  Hull-House  and  Lillian  D.  Wald  of 
Henry  Street  Settlement.  The  principles 
'hich  they  voiced  are  reprinted  from  The 
•urvey  of  March  6,  1915. 

(Continued  on  page  784) 
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SENATOR  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS  ON  HIS  SEVENTY-EIGHTH  BIRTHDAY 
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Prairie  Senator 


by  RICHARD  L.  NEUBERGER 


>N     THE     FOURTH     OF     APRIL,     1917,     SIX     SENATORS     VOTED 

igainst  America's  entry  into  the  World  War.  A  terrific 

torm  of  abuse  broke  upon  them.  They  were  denounced 

is  traitors,  men  without  a  country.  Insults  heaped  their 

tail.  Their  recall  was  proposed.  They  and  a  few  other 

inators  had  previously  been  castigated  by  Woodrow  Wil- 

m  as  "a  little  group  of  wilful  men,  representing  no  opin- 

)n  but  their  own." 

Of  those  six  men,  only  one  still  lives — Senator  George 
Villiam  Norris  of  Nebraska.  Time  and  the  disillusion- 
icnts  of  twenty-two  years  have  done  their  work  upon 
ublic  opinion.  Norris,  who  was  burned  in  effigy  when 
prophesied  in  1917,  "This  war  will  not  put  an  end  to 
ilitarism,"  is  honored  now.  Recently,  the  Washington 
irrespondents  polled  by  Life  on  how  the  96  U.  S.  Sena- 
compare  as  to  integrity,  intelligence,  industry  and  in- 
lence.  rated  Norris  at  the  top.  And  the  question  visitors 
it  frequently  ask  as  they  look  down  upon  the  Senate 

is,  "Which  one  is  Norris?" 
Norris  is  convinced  he  voted  right  that  spring  day 
renty-two  years  ago — he  says  he  can  never  vote  to  send 
ir  troops  abroad.  But  as  he  looks  with  his  sad  eyes  upon 
world  again  in  travail,  he  finds  himself  torn  between 
abhorrence  of  war  and  his  hatred  of  the  "inhuman 
:torships."  He  even  wonders  whether  a  future  genera- 
m  of  Americans,  "resisting  a  fascist  aggression,  may 
ih  we  had  defeated  fascism  in  its  infancy."  He  now 
mds  for  increased  American  armaments,  particularly 
the  air,  and  he  supported  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo, 
ill  "representing  his  own  opinion,"  he  is  no  longer 
lonely  in  his  stand. 

[e  is  indeed  the  same  Norris,  even  in  looks.  At  seventy- 
his  hair,  perhaps,  is  snowier,  but  it  is  just  as  abun- 
it.  His  arching  eyebrows  are  dark  as  ever.  He  still 
b:ds  no  spectacles.  He  wears  the  same  black  suit  and 
stbby  bow  tie — or  at  least  they  might  be  the  same.  As 
evr,  he  dodges  the  limelight.  He  was  not  present  at  the 
olcial  proclamation  of  the  constitutional  amendment 


abolishing  lame-duck  sessions  of  Congress — the  Norris 
amendment.  He  stayed  away  when  residents  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  dedicated  a  bust  of  him  at  Norris  Dam. 

"I  couldn't  attend  the  unveiling  of  my  own  bust,"  he 
protested.  "I'd  be  embarrassed." 

Born  in  Ohio  in  the  first  year  of  the  Civil  War,  Norris 
helped  to  support  a  widowed  mother  and  ten  sisters.  The 
farm  boy  taught  school  to  pay  for  his  higher  education, 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  moved  to 
Nebraska  in  1885.  He  served  seven  years  on  the  bench 
before  his  election  to  Congress  in  1902,  and  has  remained 
there  continuously  for  thirty-seven  years. 

Norris  insists  this  is  definitely  his  last  term.  He  has 
said  that  before.  In  the  spring  of  1924,  Republican  nor- 
malcy had  him  licked.  His  crusade  for  public  operation 
of  the  great  power  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals  seemed  lost. 
None  of  his  other  proposals  had  a  chance  of  passage.  He 
was  totally  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Coolidge  admin- 
istration. "It  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  effective  legis- 
lation in  the  interest  of  the  people,"  Norris  complained. 
"I  have  been  bucking  this  game  for  twenty  years  and 
there  is  no  way  of  beating  it.  Now  I'm  through." 

FRIENDS  IN  NEBRASKA,  NEVERTHELESS,  CIRCULATED  PRIMARY 
petitions.  On  the  last  day  for  filing  nominations  Norris 
drew  up  a  telegram  declining  to  have  his  name  on  the 
ballot.  Paul  Y.  Anderson,  correspondent  for  the  St.  Louis 
Post  Dispatch,  walked  into  the  reception  room  of  Norris's 
office  and  found  a  secretary  in  tears. 

"What's  the  trouble?"  Anderson  asked  her. 

The  secretary  told  him. 

Anderson  went  out  and  down  the  corridor  a  little  way. 
Soon  a  messenger  came  by.  Anderson  hurried  after  him 
and  tapped  his  shoulder.  "I'm  from  Senator  Norris's  of- 
fice," he  said  authoritatively.  "He's  decided  not  to  send 
that  telegram." 

The  next  morning  Norris  was  stunned  to  read  in  the 
papers  that  he  was  a  candidate  in  the  Nebraska  primaries. 
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He  did  not  campaign  and  said  he  thought  his  opponent, 
if  elected,  would  make  a  very  good  Senator.  But  he  was 
renominated  and  reelected  anyway.  He  spent  two  cents 
on  the  primary — for  a  postage  stamp.  Far  from  being 
angry  with  Anderson,  the  newspaperman  became  his 
warm  friend.  At  Anderson's  funeral  last  year,  Norris 
delivered  the  principal  tribute. 

Norris  has  always  been  popular  with  newspapermen. 
A  number  of  Washington  correspondents  who  are  cyni- 
cal about  all  other  politicians  contribute  to  his  campaign 
funds.  In  1930  reporters  and  writers  got  up  a  pamphlet 
advocating  his  reelection.  And  in  1936,  William  Allen 
White  of  the  Emporia  Gazette,  although  a  leading  strate- 
gist for  Alf  Landon  whose  candidacy  Norris  was  de- 
nouncing, urged  Nebraska  to  keep  its  senior  Senator  on 
the  job.  He  said  Norris  was  a  great  man  with  humility  of 
soul. 

Norris's  home  in  McCook,  Neb.,  (pop.  6688)  is  a  frame 
house  near  the  tree-shaded  end  of  Main  Street.  Norris 
often  mows  and  clips  the  lawn  and  chops  his  own  wood. 
Although  McCook  always  turns  in  a  big  majority  for 
him,  he  isn't  known  locally  as  one  of  those  harmless 
creatures  whom  "everybody  loves."  There  are  people  in 
McCook  who  will  tell  you,  "He  is  sensitive,  takes  offense 
easily,  and  is  as  unforgiving  as  an  Indian." 

Nor  do  his  constituents  always  follow  his  ideas.  McCook 
itself  is  lighted  by  the  Nebraska  Light  &  Power  Co., 
though  Norris,  foremost  advocate  of  public  ownership  of 
utilities,  strongly  backed  a  proposal  for  a  municipal  plant. 
Norris  is  a  champion  of  union  labor,  but  Nebraska 
adopted  one  of  the  first  anti-picketing  laws.  In  1924,  Nor- 
ris worked  hard  for  La  Follette,  but  the  state  refused  to 
follow.  Nebraska  elected  Norris  by  110,000  votes,  gave 
Coolidge  111,000  votes  more  than  La  Follette. 

Nebraska's  loyalty  is  to  Norris,  the  man,  and  it  is  re- 
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turned  in  kind.  Not  long  ago,  Tennessee  tried  to  per- 
suade Norris  to  move  there  and  live  as  the  honored 
sponsor  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Norris  de- 
clined. "Whatever  of  my  life  may  remain  when  I  retire," 
said  the  Senator,  "will  be  spent  among  the  people  of  Ne- 
braska who  have  stuck  by  me  through  thick  and  thin 
many  years." 

On  the  rostrum  Norris's  mild  manner  and  quiet  vo 
accompany  a  sharp  wit.  When  he  ran  for  reelection  in 
1936,  as  an  independent,  the  other  two  candidates  eulo- 
gized Norris  and  his  record,  but  said  Nebraska  would 
make  a  mistake  to  keep  in  the  Senate  a  man  who  would 
be  eighty-two  by  the  time  another  term  ended.  Norris, 
speaking  before  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  mentioned 
the  glasses  with  which  the  Democratic  nominee  had  read 
his  address,  and  observed  that  the  Republican  nominee 
was  bald.  Then  he  called  attention  to  his  own  full  head  of 
hair  and  the  fact  that  he  did  not  need  glasses.  Since  his 

adversaries  had  approved 
rf-  "  his     record     and     made 

youth    the   leading   issue 
I  he   concluded   that   thert 

was    no    reason    to    tall< 

further. 

,»„._  Norris      is     the     onl) 

v-  member  of  Congress  whci 


Norris,  the  country's  foremost 
advocate  of  public  power,  looks 
on  with  satisfaction  as  the  Presi- 
dent signs  a  bill  providing  for 
flood  control  and  power  projects 


not  affiliated  with  any  political  party— the  solitary  in- 
ependent.  He  thinks  the  subservience  of  men  to  political 
rganizations  obstructs  good  government.  During  his 
ret  term  in  1904,  the  House  divided  on  party  lines  on 
he  question  of  whether  to  adjourn  for  Washington's  birth- 
ay.  Norris  was  disgusted  and  the  incident  helped  fortify 


is 
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resolve  never  to  be  so  slavish.  "A  partisan  loyalty  that 
ts  party  above  country,"  Norris  once  remarked,  "makes 
my  of  our  leaders  ridiculous  and  foolish."  For  many 
ears  he  was   nominally  a  Republican,  but  he  was  de- 
dedly  irregular.  He  led  the  insurrection  which  ended  the 
Uncle  Joe"  Cannon  over  the  House  of  Repre- 
ntatives.  Not  long  afterwards  Norris   broke   with   his 
I  to  take  part  in  Teddy  Roosevelt's  1912  Bull  Moose 
volt.  He  said  T.  R.  rather  than  Taft,  the  regular  nom- 
ee    represented  the  wishes  of  the  Republican  rank  and 
Norris  moved  •from  House  to  Senate  that  year  and 
itmued  to  tempt  political  fate.  At  the  height  of  Amer- 
animosity  toward  the  Imperial  German  government 
helped  filibuster  to  death  President  Wilson's  bill   to 
rn  our  merchant  vessels.  He  attacked  munitions  makers 
I  the  Preparedness  campaign,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
^LSe"ator,s  who  voted  aSainst  the  Declaration 
ITV0"  J??  the  suPPort  °f  Teddy  Roosevelt, 
the  Republicans  came  back  into  power  in  1920 
rns   was    still   an   insurgent.   He   proposed   all  sorts 
>rms  in  an  era  in  which  the  country  as  a  whole 
ooped  it  up  for  conservatism  and  normalcy.    He  ad- 
d  the  New  Deal  ten  years  ahead  of  time.  He  backed 
Jllette  s  forlorn  Presidential  hope  in  1924  and  Smith's 
=cted  candidacy  four  years  later.  Coolidge  and  Hoover 
accused  of  being  unaware  of  the  problems  of  the 
rage  man.  Even  after  the  New  Deal  took  form  and 
:ted  many  of  Norris's  plans,  he  maintained  his  political 
ependence.  He  became  a  persistent  critic  of  the  patron- 
methods  of  Jim  Farley  and  did  all  he  could  to  pass 
flatch  Act,  prohibiting  federal  jobholders  from  en- 
',  m  political  activity.  It  was  unconscionable  he  said 
:  same  individual  to  be  both  Postmaster  General 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
Barley  thinks  this  scorn  for  political  organization  is 
•ns  s  great  weakness.  Did  not  a  lot  of  his  ideas  like 
A  and  rural  electrification  have  to  wait  fulfillment  un- 
?ranklin  D.  Roosevelt,  backed  by  political  organiza- 
,  became  President?   Farley  says  Norris  might  have 
>me  President  himself  had  he,  in  his  early  years    par- 
ked  wholeheartedly   in   the   activities  of  a   political 
Norris  has  praised  most  of  the  economic  measures 
by  the  Roosevelt  administration— although  he  has 
endorsed  the  idea  of  crop  curtailment.  He  has  stood 
against  pressure  groups  like  the  Townsendites. 

•     HAS     ACHIEVED     A     POLITICAL    SUCCESS     RELIANT    ON 

r  party  organization  nor  surrender  to  the  tenden- 
the  moment.   His   unbroken   record  of  personal 
t  the  polls  is  partly  explained  by  the  support  of 
powerful  groups  of  voters-labor  and  the  farmers 

Railroad    Brotherhoods  are   solid   for  Norris    He 
the  author  of  the  bill  outlawing  federal  court  injunc- 
abor  disputes,  and  he  has  constantly  condemned 
iog    contracts,  labor  spies  and  company  unions 
e     or     four     transcontinental     railroads     criss-cross 
ka  and  m  every  hamlet  and  siding  there  are  rail- 
employes,  the  "Aristocrats  of  Labor."  Their  votes  can 
e  a  close  election. 
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More  than  60  percent  of  Nebraska's  people  live  in  rural 
Teas.  He  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  demand  federal  aid 
rmers.  Long  ago  he  wanted  the  government  to  buy 
produce  directly  from  groups  of  farmers  organized  into 
cooperatives.  Practically  every  farm  benefit  gplan  of  the 
past  three  decades  has  had  Norris'  support;  and  the  rural 
counties  of  Nebraska  generally  are  for  him  on  election 

DESPITE' HIS  HATRED  OF  PARTY  POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  SLICK- 

ess,  Norris  is  an  astute  political  strategist  himself.  His 

victory  over  Speaker  Cannon's  powerful  machine  in  1910 

accomplished    entirely    by    shrewd    parliamentary 

Sl7  MdrS'  I  C  filbusteru  delayng  the  armed-ship  bill  in 

held  at  bay  almost  the  whole  Senate.  Norris^  stump 

speeches  m  Nebraska  in  1922  brought  about  the  defeat 

of  Senator  Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock,   who  only  five  years 

earlier  had  been  an  international  figure  when  he  was  the 

official r  sponsor  of  the  resolution  putting  America  in  the 

nf  M      I  3.  mCaSUre   ProvidinS  for   P"vate   control 

Muscle  Shoals  was  passed  by  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress. It  seemed  certain   to  become  a  law.  But  at  the 

Seventh  hour  Norris  attacked  the  bill  on  a  point  of  order 
and  proved  his  point.  The  bill  went  back  to  committee 
where  it  stayed. 

Some  critics  suggest  that  Norris  is  unduly  influenced 
by  his  own  emotional  experiences.  His  only  brother  was 

.lied  m  the  Union  Army;  that  has  profoundly  affected 
his  attitude  toward  war.  His  concern  for  the  underpriv- 
ileged stems  from  his  poverty-stricken  boyhood  in  Ohio 
His  zeal  for  public  ownership  flared  up  after  a  trip  West- 
there  he  saw  farmers  using  kerosene  lamps  because  a 
power  company  had  bought  up  all  the  good  sites  for  dams 
on  a  swift  tributary  of  the  Columbia  River,  but  wouldn't 
use  them. 

Norris  is  suspicious  and  occasionally  that  suspicion  leads 
him  into  mistakes.  He  was  suspicious  of  Harlan  F.  Stone 
because  Stones  firm  had  represented  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co 
Borahs  assurances  that  Stone  was  a  liberal-minded  man 
of  great  ability  had  no  effect;  Norris  voted  against  Stone's 
appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court.  He  admits  now  he 
was  wrong. 

But  he   is   still   sure  he   was   right   when   he  opposed 
American  participation  in  the  war.  He  is  prouder  of  that 
than  of  anything  else  he  has  ever  done.  At  the  peak  of 
he  bitterness  against  him,  just  after  he  and  eleven  others 
had  balked   Wilson's  armed-ship  bill,   he  offered   to   re- 
sign from  the  Senate  and  submit  to  a  new  election,  to  see 
the  abuse  being  heaped  upon  him  really  represented  the 
views   of   his   constituents.   The   governor  of  Nebraska 
Lused   to  accept  Norris's  resignation.  The  Senator  de- 
cided to  go  home  anyhow  and  report  to  the  people 

:  arrived  at  Lincoln  on  a  Sunday  morning.  He  was 
to  speak  there  the  next  night.  All  day-the  loneliest  day 
of  his  life-he  sat  in  his  hotel  room.  One  or  two  people 
came  to  warn  him  he  might  be  mobbed.  That  was  all 
un  ,1  after  dark  when  a  young  reporter  came  from  one 
Lincoln  papers.  Norris  told  why  he  was  opposed  to 
the  war.  At  the  end,  the  young  newspaperman  said  he 
believed  ,n  Norris  and  his  stand.  Tears  filled 

IT/n     f^^  ^  uaid'  "IC  W3S  the  first 
that  1  had  a  friend  anywhere." 

The  following  night,  a  grimly  silent  audience  packed 
the  Lincoln  city  auditorium.  The  meeting  had  no  chair 
man-no  one  would  serve.  (Continued  on  page  773) 
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New  Floors  and  Ceilings 


by  BEULAH  AMIDON 


THE  WAGE  AND  HOUR  ADMINISTRATION 
REACHES  A  SECOND  STAGE 

The  administrative  tangle  of  the  wage  and  hour  law  has  been  headline 
news.  But  what  about  the  men  and  women  in  industry  who,  on  October 
24,  came  under  the  law's  new  standards  —  a  30-cent  minimum  wage,  a 
42-hour  maximum  week? 


THE    FIRST    YEAR    OF    OUR    FIRST    FEDERAL    WAGE    AND    HOUR 

act  ended  on  October  24.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  year 
closed  with  a  shake  up  in  personnel,  which  crowded  out 
of  the  news  the  story  of  the  twelve  months'  progress  in 
this  effort  to  set  a  bottom  level  for  wages  and  a  ceiling 
for  hours  in  interstate  industry,  and  to  outlaw  child  labor. 
And  at  the  same  time,  the  inevitable  cross-fire  of  charges 
and  counter-charges  has  obscured  the  orderly  change  to 
the  new  and  higher  levels  set  by  the  act  for  its  second  year. 

Through  a  regrettable  news  leak  from  an  outside 
source,  the  press  had  for  some  weeks  discussed  the  forth- 
coming resignation  of  Elmer  F.  Andrews,  the  act's  first 
administrator,  and  his  replacement  by  Lt.  Col.  Philip 
Fleming  of  the  Army  Engineering  Corps.  On  October 
17,  the  change  was  formally  announced.  It  then  developed 
that  under  army  regulations,  a  special  act  of  Congress 
would  be  necessary  to  name  Colonel  Fleming  head  of  the 
division.  Therefore,  while  he  sits  at  the  administrator's 
desk  and  discharges  his  duties,  he  is  in  fact  only  an  as- 
sistant to  a  "phantom  boss,"  the  head  of  the  information 
branch  who  is  also  the  titular  "acting  administrator." 

Colonel  Fleming,  a  quiet,  grizzled,  completely  unmil- 
itary  individual,  has  previously  served  with  conspicuous 
success  as  a  straightener-out  of  administrative  tangles  in 
PWA,  Rural  Resettlement,  and  at  the  Passamaquoddy 
project.  It  is  taken  for  granted  in  informed  Washington 
circles  that  his  connection  with  the  Wage  and  Hour  Divi- 
sion is  temporary — an  assignment  of  a  year,  or  even  less. 
He  is  brought  in,  not  as  a  liberal  spokesman,  or  an  ex- 
pert in  labor  legislation,  but  as  an  ace  administrator,  relied 
on  to  unsnarl  a  situation  which  the  New  Deal  can  ill 
afford,  particularly  on  the  verge  of  a  campaign  year,  and 
to  turn  over  to  a  new  wage  and  hour  administrator  a 
smoothly  running  public  agency. 

MR.  ANDREWS,  FOR  SOME  YEARS  DEPUTY  INDUSTRIAL  COM- 
missioner  in  New  York,  became  commissioner  when  his 
chief,  Frances  Perkins,  was  named  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
1933.  When  four  years  later  he  was  appointed  first  wage 
and  hour  administrator  on  the  Secretary's  recommenda- 
tion, he  chose  as  his  deputy,  Paul  Sifton,  his  assistant  in 
the  State  Labor  Department.  The  two  New  Yorkers, 
when  they  went  to  Washington,  left  behind  a  bad  log- 
jam in  the  administration  of  the  state's  new  unemploy- 
ment insurance  system.  Granted  that  much  of  this  diffi- 
culty was  caused  by  defects  in  the  law,  as  it  then  stood, 
and  more  directly  by  cumbersome  methods  of  benefit 
payments  imposed  on  the  Labor  Department  by  other 
agencies,  state  and  federal,  the  echoes  of  that  situation 
were  not  helpful  in  the  pioneering  job  that  confronted  the 
wage  and  hour  administrator  and  his  deputy  in  Wash- 
ington. 
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There  were  other  factors  which  complicated  the  diffi-j 
cult  task  of  organizing  a  new  agency  and  putting  into 
effect  a  new  law  in  a  field  in  which  the  United  States  had 
lagged  far  behind  other  industrial  nations.  It  was  a  field 
in  which  a  few  states,  New  York  among  them,  had  pioi 
neered  and  Mr.  Andrews  was  the  leading  public  offi- 
cial in  this  country  who  had  had  experience  in  the  actual 
administration  of  a  state  minimum  wage  law. 

On  the  one  hand,  organized  labor  was  openly  disapj 
pointed  in  the  provisions  of  the  wage  and  hour  law  as  ife 
was  finally  enacted,  after  a  long-drawn-out  congressional 
siege.  On  the  other  hand,  many  employers  and  employer 
groups  were  skeptical  of  its  value,  or  openly  hostile  to  this 
"interference"  by  government  in  the  conduct  of  business 
and  industry.  It  is  significant  that,  at  the  end  of  the  law's 
first  year,  organized  labor  is  increasingly  impatient  with 
the  law  and  its  enforcement  while  there  is  some  lessen- 
ing in  criticism  from  manufacturers  and  trade  associations. 

The  Wage  and  Hour  Division  began  its  work  witk 
funds  insufficient  for  anything  like  an  adequate  nation- 
wide program.  The  original  appropriation  was  only  $400,- 
000,  of  which  $50,000  was  earmarked  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  child  labor  provisions  by  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bu- 
reau. Then  Congress  used  the  division's  need  as  an  op- 
portunity  to  embarrass  the  Secretary  of  Labor  by  making 
a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $850,000  direct  to  the  wage 
and  hour  administrator  instead  of  to  the  Department  of 
Labor.  In  the  current  fiscal  year,  beginning  July  1,  the 
division  has  had  something  approaching  adequate  sup- 
port— $2,546,200  in  the  original  Department  of  Labor  ap- 
propriation, plus  $570,570  earmarked  for  the  division,  to 
cover  costs  of  printing,  transportation,  and  so  on.  This 
was  supplemented  by  $1,200,000  in  the  third  deficiency 
bill.  In  addition,  the  current  appropriation  for  child  labor 
administration  is  $394,190— $312,720  for  staff  and  for  re- 
imbursement to  states,  and  $81,470  for  printing,  travft 
and  so  on. 

The  People  Concerned 

THE  LAW  ITSELF  IS  COMPLEX  BOTH  IN   ITS   PROVISIONS  ANlM 

its  limitations.  Under  the  Constitution,  a  federal  wage- 
hour  measure  can  cover  only  interstate  commerce  -or  a! 
the  present  law  sets  its  metes  and  bounds,  "industries 
engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  m 
commerce."  For  such  enterprises,  the  law  fixes  progressive 
standards  for  minimum  wages  and  maximum  hoursB 
work. 

For  the  first  year,  the  wage  rate  was  25  cents  an  hour 
for  a  maximum  44-hour  week.  Over  these  next  six  year* 
(beginning  October  24,  1939)  minimum  wages  are  set  Si 
30  cents;  after  1945,  at  40  cents. 

The  shift  to  a  40-hour  week  is  more  precipitate.  Here 
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he  initial  standard  was  44  hours,  now  cut  to  42.  Begin- 
ning October  24,  1940,  the  goal  of  a  40-hour  week  will  be 
cached.  The  employe  must  be  paid  time-and-a-half  for 
any  time  worked  beyond  these  fixed  maxima. 

When  the  law  went  into  effect,  it  was  estimated  that 

some  300,000  men  and  women  in  business  and  industry 

had  their  pay  raised  by  the  25<ent  minimum  wage,  and 

bout  four  times  that  number  either  worked  shorter  hours 

r  received  overtime  pay  under  the  44-hour  provision. 

Last  April,  Isador  Lubin,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor 

tatistics,  reported  that  about  690,000  workers   were  re- 

eiving  less  than  30  cents  an  hour,  the  new  minimum; 

382,500  were  working  more  than  42  hours  a  week,  the 

ew  maximum.  The  greatest  concentration  of  low-wage 

mployes,  he  found,  was  in  the  South.  The  only  other 

reas  where  more  than  25,000  workers  earned  less  than 

e  new  minimum  were  Puerto  Rico  and  the  two  great 

dustrial  states:  New  York  (29,400);  and  Pennsylvania 

36,000).  The  industries  most  affected  by  a  national  law 

xing  a  floor  for  wages,  a  ceiling  for  hours  for  interstate 

iterpnses   are   sawmills,   millwork,   cotton    textiles,   silk 

d  rayon,  knit  goods,  men's  and  women's  clothing,  shirts 

id  collars,  boots  and  shoes,  cottonseed  oil,  and  fertilizers. 

ogether  these  industries  employ  more  than  75  percent  of 

e  workers  covered  by  the  act  who,  prior  to  October  24 

:re  earning  less  than  30  cents  an  hour.  While  more  than 

,000,000  workers  are  subject  to  the  federal  wage-hour 

v,  the  major  concern  of  the  division  in  this  second  stage 

with  the  3,072,500  earning  less  than  30  cents  an  hour, 

working  more  than  42  hours  a  week  when  the  new 
ndards  went  into  effect.  However,  if  and  when  indus- 
il  activity  rises  and  the  normal  work  week  drops  to  40 


hours,  the  act  may  pinch  all  through  industry.  Then  there 
will  almost  certainly  be  sniping  at  the  overtime  provisions 
and  a  heavy  adverse  drive  in  certain  industrial  areas,  in- 
tensifying the  problems  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division 
and  greatly  increasing  not  only  the  need  for  the  measure, 
but  also  the  burden  of  enforcing  it  adequately.  The  wage 
and  hour  administration  therefore  cannot  afford  to  over- 
look the  potential  magnitude  of  its  task. 

The  Industry  Committees 

IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  THESE  STANDARDS,  THE 

responsibility  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  includes 
the  setting  up  of  industry  committees  provided  for  in  the 
act,  the  research  necessary  to  their  functioning,  the  han- 
dling of  their  recommendations.    In  the  effort  to  make  a 
law  providing  at  the  start  only  a  25-cent  minimum  wage 
and  a  44-hour  week  palatable  to  organized  labor,  Con- 
gress included  a  scheme  for  special  committees  to  speed 
up  the  "escalator  plan,"  each  of  which  could  set  for  its 
industry  "the  highest  minimum  wage  rates  .  .  .  which  it 
determines  .  .  .  will  not  substantially  curtail  employment 
in  the  industry,"  taking  into  account  competitive  trans- 
portation rates,  living  and  production  costs,  and  the  wage 
rates  prevailing  in  the  industry.  It  may  recommend  classi- 
fications within  the  industry,  but  it  may  not  base  these 
classifications  on  age,  sex  or  solely  on  geography.  What 
progress   has   been   made  in   this   field   in    the   past   few 
months? 

Even  before  the  law  went  into  effect,  organized  labor 
clamored  for  the  appointment  of  industry  committees. 
The  first  set-up,  that  for  textiles,  met  two  weeks  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  measure.  But  the  committee's 


work  suffered  many  and  vexatious  delays.  The  problem 
of  drawing  up  a  definition  of  the  industry  presented  many 
difficulties.  The  legal  branch  insisted  that  under  the  law  a 
long  and  detailed  report  was  necessary.  Preparation  of 
the  administrator's  report  took  much  time.  The  minimum 
wage  of  32^2  cents  recommended  by  the  committee 
did  not  go  into  effect  till  October  1939.  The  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Hosiery 
Committee — 32^2  cents  for  seam- 
less, 40  cents  for  full-fashioned 
hosiery — have  also  been  made  the 
minima  for  that  industry.  Hearings 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Mil- 
linery Committee  have  been  held, 
but  no  wage  order  has  been  made. 
As  this  issue  goes  to  press,  the 
administrator  is  holding  hearings 
on  the  four  wage  levels  (32J/2,  35, 
17l/2  and  40  cents)  recommended 
for  the  apparel  industry.  In  five 
other  industries — hats,  knitted  out- 
erwear, knitted  underwear,  wool, 
and  shoes — the  committees  have 
voted  on  their  recommendations, 
but  the  administrator's  hearings  to 
consider  them  have  not  been  held. 

The  work  of  the  industry  com- 
mittees is  rapidly  being  "stream- 
lined," following  plans  worked  out 
some  time  ago.  Instead  of  spending 
months,  as  did  the  Textile  Committee,  in  pondering  volu- 
minous data  on  the  industry  and  preparing  an  equally 
voluminous  report,  the  Knitted  Outerwear  Committee, 
which  met  for  the  first  time  on  October  23,  had  its  report 
on  the  administrator's  desk  within  forty-eight  hours. 
This  is  due  chiefly  to  the  ruling  of  the  legal  branch  that 
a  summary  report  is  legal,  thus  permitting  the  commit- 
tee to  present  recommendations  without  rehearsing  in 
detail  all  the  considerations  on  which  its  decision  was 
based.  Last  spring  the  Millinery  Committee  reached  its 
conclusions  just  as  promptly,  but  the  long  report  on  which 
the  lawyers  then  insisted  held  up  its  work  for  many  weeks. 

Industry  committees  are  now  planned  in  some  twenty 
other  industrial  areas.  As  the  former  Baltimore  manufac- 
turer who  heads  this  section  points  out,  it  would  be  use- 
less to  set  up  committees  for  such  high  wage  industries 
as  autos  or  steel  where  one  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to 
find  a  worker  earning  less  than  the  40-cent  wage  beyond 
which  the  committees  cannot  go  in  their  •  recommenda- 
tions. Nor  would  it  serve  any  useful  purpose  to  set  up  a 
committee  for  one  of  the  lowest  wage  fields,  where  the 
30-cent  minimum  fixed  by  law  means  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  labor  costs.  These  committees  are  most  needed 
"in  the  middle  ground,"  where  the  industry  has  not  volun- 
tarily established  but  can  afford  to  establish  a  minimum 
wage  higher  than  that  set  by  the  law. 

Learners  and  Exemptions 

Two    OTHER    HEAVY    ADMINISTRATIVE    TASKS    ARE    IMPOSED    BY 

the  provisions  for  exemptions,  and  for  learners,  appren- 
tices, and  handicapped  workers.  Ten  categories  of  work- 
ers (executive,  administrative  and  professional  workers, 
retailers,  seamen,  fishermen,  and  so  on)  are  specifically 
excluded  from  provisions  of  the  act.  The  real  battle  in  the 
exemptions  section,  however,  is  over  the  clause  declaring 
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that  the  law  does  not  apply  "to  any  individual  emploi 
within  the  area  of  production  (as  defined  by  the  admit 
trator)  engaged  in  handling,  packing,  storing,  ginni 
compressing,  pasteurizing,  drying,  preparing  in  their  r 
or  natural  state,  or  canning"  farm  produce,  includi 
cheese  and  butter.  The  chief  difficulties  arise  in  t 
phrase,  "within  the  area  of  production."  Two  definitii 
have  been  used,  neither  of  them  ; 
isfactory  to  the  administration, 
employer  or  the  workers  in  the  v 
and  chaotic  field  covered  by  this 
emption.  There  has  been  const; 
pressure  on  the  administrator  fr< 
the  great  "factories  in  the  fields" 
make  and  enforce  a  very  broad  c 
inition.  The  workers  engaged  in 
processing  which  comes  within  t 
provision  are  largely  unorganiz 
their  work  is  highly  seasonal,  ma 
of  them  are  migrants  who  foil 
the  vegetable  and  fruit  packing,  c 
ning  and  drying  from  crop  to  en 
The  clause  creates  endless  fried 
and  misunderstanding  and  off 
loopholes  for  large  scale  evasion 
the  purpose,  if  not  the  letter,  of  I 
act. 

Almost  as  prickly  are  the  qu 
tions  of  what  "learner"  exemptk 
are  "necessary  in  order  to  previ 
curtailment  of  opportunity  for  employment";  what  lenj 
of  time  is  required  for  a  new  worker  to  acquire  skill 
one  of  the  subdivided  tasks  of  machine  production;  w] 
measure  of  "substandard  performance  on  the  part  of  I 
worker,"  and  what  extra  costs  for  teaching  and  sup 
vision,  make  it  "impossible"  for  an  employer  profital 
to  pay  even  a  beginner  the  low  minimum  wage  fixed 
law.  The  issue  has  been  raised  in  many  occupation! 
pecan  shelling  in  Texas,  cotton  textiles,  the  apparel  indl 
try,  for  example. 

At  public  hearings,  representatives  of  all  shades  of  op 
ion  within  the  industry  have  opportunity  to  submit  e 
dence  and  to  express  views.  On  the  basis  of  the  presidi 
officer's  findings  and  recommendations,  the  administraj 
issues  regulations,  denying  or  permitting  learners  toj 
paid  at  a  rate  less  than  the  minimum  fixed  by  law  at 
if  "learners'  rates"  are  permitted,  setting  forth  the  ten 
on  which  the  lower  wage  may  be  paid.  The  policy  of  j 
hearings  and  exemptions  section  has  been  to  get  allj 
facts,  and  to  lean  backward  in  protecting  wage  standaj 
and  the  status  of  the  worker.  Thus  in  shirt  and  pajai 
plants,  an  employer  may  secure  a  12-week  learners'  CM 
ficate,  enabling  him  to  employ  "learners"  at  the  "sa 
piece  rates  paid  workers  already  employed  on  sirn3 
work  in  the  establishment,"  and  to  pay  them  less  th; 
the  minimum  fixed  by  law.  However,  even  a  learner 
this  industry  "shall  receive  at  least  75  percent  of  thfl 
plicable  minimum  rate."  This  permission  is  furtb 
hedged  around  with  the  rules  that  no  one  who  has  wort 
an  aggregate  of  eight  weeks  on  sewing  machines  ini 
apparel  industry  during  the  preceding  three  years  may 
classed  as  a  learner,  and  that  no  individual  learner  m 
be  paid  less  than  the  minimum  wage  for  more  than  eig 
weeks  of  employment.  "New  learners  may  be  added 
subtracted  within  the  12-week  period,  but  the  certific 
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becomes  null  and  void  12  weeks  after  issue."  A  new  cer- 
tificate will  be  issued  only  when  the  employer  is  adding 
workers  because  of  plant  expansion.  The  number  of  learn- 
ers, specified  in  the  certicate,  will  depend  on  the  extent 
of  the  expansion,  the  number  of  new  jobs  created,  the 
availability  of  experienced  workers.  Certificates  permitting 
the  employment  of  "learners"  at  less  than  the  minimum 
wage  cover  groups  of  workers.  Exemptions  for  handi- 
capped workers  apply  to  individual  workers,  and  each 
case  has  to  be  considered  individually. 

Clearly  such  regulation  of  employment,  if  it  is  to  accom- 
plish its  purpose,  depends  not  only  on  decisions  made  in 
i  Washington  office  but  on  the  effectiveness  of  inspec- 
:ion  and  supervision  out  in  the  field.  And  it  is  here  that 
o  date  the  administration  of  the  new  program  seems  to 
lave  been  least  successful. 

The  First  Year  Reviewed 

["HERE  is  LITTLE  DOUBT  THAT  THE  FIRST  EXUBERANT  PUBLICITY 
f  the  division  aroused  false  hopes  of  what  would  and 
ould  be  done  under  the  wage  and  hour  act.  In  its  honey- 
loon  days,  the  Washington  office  dwelt  too  expansively  on 
he  twelve  million  workers  engaged  in  interstate  industry 
nd  hence  subject  to  the  act,  too  little  on  the  300,000 
/orkers  who  might  expect  an  increased  wage  under  the 
lodest  standards  established  for  the  first  year.  Nor  did 
ie  new  agency  seem  fully  to  realize  how  little  could 
e  accomplished  immediately  under  the  handicap  of  its 
leager  funds.  At  first,  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division 
>uld  hope  to  do  little  more  than  assemble  a  headquarters 
"ff,  lay  out  its  job,  attend  to  the  complaints  that  began  to 


roll  in  weeks  before  the  law  went  into  effect.  From  the 
beginning,  the  enforcement  branch  was  slowed  up  by  the 
inexperience  of  the  head— a  former  industrial  commis- 
sioner of  a  southern  state  who  has  found  it  difficult  to 
think  and  to  act  in  nation-wide  terms.  With  a  man  of  an- 
other outlook  in  this  key  position,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
believe  that  the  enforcement  could  have  been  started  much 
earlier  dian  it  was— as  soon  as  funds  were  available— and 
stepped  up  much  faster,  in  size  of  staff  and  in  quality  of 
work. 

To  September  30,  1939,  the  division  had  received  21,756 
complaints.  Many  of  these  charged  that  substandard 
wages  were  paid  or  long  hours  imposed  in  restaurants, 
retail  stores,  domestic  service  and  other  occupations  or 
enterprises  not  covered  by  the  law.  But  the  complaints 
probably  included  better  than  13,000  bona  fide  violations 
of  the  act  in  some  10,000  plants.  Of  these,  fewer  than  1000 
have  been  handled.  The  record  shows  321  cases  settled  by 
adjustment,  many  of  these  instances  in  which  the  em- 
ployer did  not  realize  that  he  was  subject  to  the  act.  No 
violation  was  found  in  267  of  the  complaints  investigated. 
Ninety-one  cases  were  taken  to  court,  44  civil  cases,  ap- 
plying for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  employer  from 
further  infringement,  47  cases  on  indictment  or  informa- 
tion charging  falsification  of  records.  In  the  civil  cases, 
38  injunctions  have  been  granted;  the  balance  are  pend- 
ing. Of  the  employers  held  criminally  liable,  28  have 
pleaded  guilty,  paying  $81,350  in  fines;  and  fines  prob- 
ably totaling  three  times  that  amount  have  been  remitted 
because  of  wage  restitutions. 

But  a  case  in  court  is  an  activity  remote  from  the  con- 
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cern  of  Bill  Brown  whose  pay  envelope  for  last  April  con- 
tained $8.80  instead  of  $11  at  the  end  of  a  44-hour  week 
in  a  paper-box  factory.  It  is  remote,  too,  from  the  problems 
of  Minnie  Smith  who  stitched  pockets  60  hours  a  week, 
getting  out  a  rush  order — 16  hours  beyond  the  legal  limit 
of  the  wage  and  hour  act,  without  overtime  compensation. 
To  Bill  and  Minnie,  and  thousands  of  others  who  have 
"written  to  Washington"  the  small  grist  of  court  cases  is 
unimportant  compared  with  the  question  of  a  "gyp"  wage, 
or  failure  to  pay  the  required  time-and-a-half  for  over- 
time work.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Bill  and  Minnie, 
and  of  the  real  purpose  of  the  law,  the  restitution  of  wages 
due  under  the  act  far  outweighs  the  importance  of  court 
action.  Such  restitutions  probably  total  only  $200,000. 

Problems  of  Enforcement 

IN  ONE  FALL  MONTH,  THE  DIVISION  SUPERVISED  THE  PAYMENT 

of  wages  due  in  thirteen  plants,  averaging  $4000  per  plant. 
Frequently  such  restitution  has  been  made  by  employers 
who  violated  the  act  because  they  did  not  realize  they 
were  subject  to  it.  In  one  such  case,  for  example,  an  em- 
ployer with  a  force  of  160  workers  was  informed  by  a 
wage  and  hour  inspector  that  a  complaint  from  one  of  his 
workers  was  apparently  well  founded.  "Good  heavens,  I 
didn't  know  I  came  under  that  law!"  the  man  exclaimed. 
He  insisted  that  the  inspector  go  with  him  to  the  bank, 
and  there  he  put  $10,000  in  escrow,  to  be  paid  out  to  his 
employes  at  the  order  of  the  inspector.  When  the  payroll 
analysis  was  completed,  $6600  of  the  $10,000  was  drawn 
and  distributed  as  wages  due  his  employes. 

But  in  many  instances,  the  wage  and  hour  inspectors 
have  had  no  such  employer  cooperation  as  this.  As  the 
other  extreme,  in  one  textile  mill  the  employer  put  $1,  $2 
or  $3  in  his  pay  envelopes,  divided  this  meager  wage  by 
the  minimum  hourly  rate  of  25  cents,  and  informed  his 
workers,  "This  week  you  worked  four  (or  eight  or  twelve) 
hours."  The  inspector  directed  the  workers  to  bring  their 
pay  envelopes  to  him,  and  then  stood  outside  the  plant  for 
days,  checking  the  time  the  workers  went  in  and  the  time 
they  emerged.  Even  while  evidence  thus  obtaind  was  be- 
ing presented  to  the  grand  jury,  the  employer  continued 
his  customary  practice.  In  this  case  a  criminal  action  for 
falsification  of  records  is  pending.  Where  the  employer  is 
found  guilty  on  such  a  charge,  for  a  first  offense,  he  is 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000,  and  for  a 
second  offense,  by  a  $10,000  fine  or  imprisonment  not  to 
exceed  six  months,  or  both.  In  addition,  employes  may  sue 
and  recover  twice  the  amount  of  wages  due  under  the  act 
"as  liquidated  damages." 

Salutary  as  have  been  the  relatively  few  cases  pressed 
under  the  wage  and  hour  act  and  the  restoration  of  wages, 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  impatience  with  the  law's  ad- 
ministration is  the  mounting  number  of  complaints  on 
which  no  action  has  been  taken.  One  member  of  the  ad- 
ministrative staff  said  frankly:  "We  have  been  doing 
about  a  15  percent  job — and  we  have  been  falling  farther 
behind  month  by  month.  Sometimes  there's  been  so  much 
sand  in  the  bearings,  it  seemed  as  if  the  thing  would  stall 
completely."  The  division  has  been  plagued  by  lack  of 
adequate  organization  and  planning,  a  top  heavy  head- 
quarters force  and  a  hopelessly  weak  field  staff,  a  moun- 
tain of  "paper  work"  and  increasing  criticism  of  ac- 
complishment under  the  act.  As  one  critic  who  has  been 
close  to  the  effort  from  its  beginning  puts  it:  "Good  in- 
tentions, a  liberal  outlook,  and  a  fine  group  of  specialists 
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aren't  enough  to  keep  a  huge  thing  like  this  out  of  the 
ditch.  You've  got  to  have  a  good  road  map  and  a  firm 
hand  at  the  wheel." 

The  administrative  situation  has  brought  down  on  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  the  harsh  criticism  of  both 
wings  of  organized  labor.  It  has  also  irritated  manufactur- 
ers. Many  employers  claim  that  they  observe  the  wage  and 
hour  provisions  only  to  find  themselves  undersold  by  less 
law-abiding  competitors.  And  when  they  appeal  to  Wash- 
ington, "nothing  happens." 

Part  of  the  unsatisfactory  enforcement  is  undoubtedly 
due  also  to  emphasis  on  the  legal  aspects  of  the  cases 
handled.  "Too  much  red  tape"  is  a  frequent  criticism  of 
procedure  under  the  act.  The  legal  branch  has  shown  a 
tendency  to  handle  each  complaint  as  though  that  par- 
ticular issue  were  to  be  fought  out  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  therefore  to  require  "water-tight"  preparation. 
This  has  helped  swell  the  backlog  of  unfinished  business 
in  the  division.  It  has  also  complicated  and  delayed  the 
whole  process  of  administration,  which  involves  not  only 
court  action  but  the  education  of  employers,  putting  pres- 
sure on  those  inclined  to  evade,  getting  Minnie  Smith  the 
$2.40  due  her  for  overtime  week  before  last,  bringing 
Bill  Brown's  wage  rate  up  to  the  legal  minimum.  Even 
with  a  limited  inspection  force,  much  of  the  time  of  in- 
spectors has  been  taken  up  with  such  legal  details  as  trac- 
ing the  actual  pair  of  stockings  shipped  in  interstate  com- 
merce and  sold  in  New  York  City,  back  to  the  hands  of 
the  worker  in  the  Pennsylvania  hosiery  mill  who  com- 
plains that  she  is  not  being  paid  time-and-a-half  for  over- 
time work.  How  far  the  legal  complexities  can  be  sim- 
plified remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
a  shift  in  administrative  emphasis  from  legally  perfected 
"cases"  to  investigation  and  active  pressure  to  secure  com- 
pliance with  the  law  will  tend  to  cut  through  red  tape  and 
to  speed  up  administration. 

But  in  addition  to  budgetary,  personnel  and  legalistic 
complication,  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  part  of  the  weakness 
in  enforcement  has  been  due  to  a  deliberate  policy  of 
"appeasement"  toward  trade  association  and  other  em- 
ployer groups.  Such  dependence  on  "voluntary  compli- 
ance," many  critics  insist,  could  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
the  law  only  if  it  were  backed  by  inspection  effective 
enough  to  be  respected,  and  a  prompt  and  vigorous 
"crack  down"  where  violation  is  suspected  or  known. 

Plans  for  decentralized  administration — plans  which 
were  worked  out  before  the  recent  shake-up  in  personnel 
— are  expected  to  expedite  the  handling  of  complaints  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  law.  The  country  is  tentatively 
divided  into  "wage  and  hour  regions,"  with  regional 
and  branch  offices;  regional  inspection,  clerical  and  legal 
staffs;  and  only  supervisory  and  service  activities  carried 
on  from  the  Washington  headquarters.  Starting  with  a 
skeleton  staff  a  year  ago,  the  division  had  only  117  in- 
spectors in  the  field  by  July  1,  to  swing  the  nation-wide 
job  of  education,  investigation,  and  enforcement.  The  pres- 
ent plan  calls  for  456  inspectors  by  June  30,  1940,  with  a 
larger  and  more  flexible  legal  staff,  supplemented  by  a 
corps  of  trained  payroll  analysts. 

Child  Labor 

LET  US  TURN  NOW  TO  CHILD  LABOR  ENFORCEMENT — A   FIELD 

where  federal  action  has  been  stymied  hitherto  by  Su- 
preme Court  decisions.  The  wage  and  hour  act  makes  the 
U.S.  Children's  Bureau  responsible  for  the  administration 
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of  the  child  labor  provisions.  This  task  has  gone  forward 
quietly,  without  fanfare  or  publicity,  and  a  sound  founda- 
tion seems  to  have  been  laid  for  what  is  essentially  a  long, 
slow  job,  with  emphasis  on  education  as  well  as  enforce- 
ment. At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  procedures  for  certifying 
the  age  of  child  workers  are  well  established  in  all  but  two 
states  (Texas  and  Louisiana),  affording  protection  to 
young  workers  and  to  their  employers.  Violations  of  the 
child  labor  provisions  have  been  uncovered  most  frequent- 
ly in  canneries,  small  seasonal  or  "marginal"  enterprises, 
many  of  which  are  run  on  a  sweatshop  basis.  Several  cases 
against  employers  of  child  labor,  in  violation  of  the  wage 
and  hour  act,  are  pending  in  the  courts.  Final  action  has 
been  taken  in  three  cases,  in  each  of  which  permanent 
injunctions  were  issued.  The  Children's  Bureau  has  en- 
countered relatively  little  wilful  violation  of  the  child  labor 
provisions,  and  in  many  instances  the  employer  has  dis- 
missed the  child  workers  as  soon  as  the  violation  was 
brought  to  his  attention. 

The  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  is  required  by  the 
law  to  define  "hazardous"  occupations  from  which  the  act 
bars  all  young  workers  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  One 
such  order  has  been  issued,  covering  the  manufacture  of 
explosives;  a  second  order,  soon  to  be  handed  down,  will 
bar  workers  under  eighteen  from  operating  trucks  or  mo- 
tor cars,  or  acting  as  "helpers"  to  adult  drivers.  The  next 
study  of  hazardous  occupations  will  cover  coal  mining, 
where  union  agreements  for  the  most  part  fix  seventeen 
as  a  minimum  age;  after  that  will  probably  come  lumber 
and  woodworking,  industries  in  which  many  children 
are  employed,  particularly  in  the  South. 

When  the  wage  and  hour  law  was  enacted,  it  was  hoped 
that  the  states  would  pass  measures  gearing  into  the  fed- 
eral law,  and  covering  industries  and  occupations  which 
Congress  does  not  have  power  to  regulate — local  factories 
doing  purely  intrastate  business,  restaurants  and  hotels, 
!  local  retail  stores,  and  so  on.  Last  winter,  when  the  great 
majority  of  the  legislatures  were  in  session,  not  a  single 
state  passed  such  legislation,  though  many  state  wage  and 
hour  bills  were  introduced. 

Under  Section  11  (b)  of  the  act,  one  state — North  Caro- 
lina— has  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  and  the  Children's  Bureau  to  take  over 
responsibility  for  enforcement  of  the  wage  and  hour  and 
child  labor  standards,  the  state  to  be  reimbursed  from  fed- 
eral funds  for  what  it  spends  for  this  purpose.  The  agree- 
ment is  a  complete  working  plan  covering  every  con- 
ceivable administrative  item,  including  staff  training  and 
tenure.  Similar  agreements  are  under  discussion  in  other 
states. 

Perhaps  the  most  complicating  feature  in  the  confused 
first  year  of  the  federal  wage  and  hour  act  was  Adminis- 
trator Andrews'  effort  to  secure  amendments  to  the  law, 
correcting  some  of  the  weaknesses  revealed  even  in  the 
first  months  of  its  administration.  This  move  was  made 
•  against  the  advice  of  many  friends  of  the  act,  including 
|  key  members  of  his  staff. 

The  changes  sought  by  the  administrator  were  embodied 

in  a  bill  introduced  by  Representative  Mary  Norton  of 

I  New  Jersey,  chairman  of  the  House  Labor  Committee. 

t  These  amendments  would  have  exempted  from  the  44- 

|  hour  week  provision  all  white  collar  workers  paid  $200 

(  or  more  a  month;  exempted  all  telephone  operators  in 

I  exchanges  having  300  or  fewer  subscribers;   authorized 

industry  committees  to  study  the  situation  in  Puerto  Rico 
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and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  to  fix  wage  minima  for  work- 
ers in  these  territories;  substitute  a  rule  of  "seasonability 
and  perishability"  for  the  troublesome  "area  of  produc- 
tion" rule  for  agricultural  workers;  permit  suits  to  be 
brought  to  restrain  violations  of  the  act  in  any  judicial 
district  where  the  defendant  "is  found  or  is  habited,  or 
transacts  business";  change  die  "hot  goods"  penalties  to 
protect  innocent  buyers.  This  well  intentioned  move  was 
a  costly  tactical  blunder.  It  almost  destroyed  the  wage  and 
hour  law.  For  once  the  act  was  laid  open  to  amendment, 
pressure  groups  leaped  in  to  mangle  or  destroy  the  meas- 
ure. Led  by  the  Agricultural  Producers  Labor  Commit- 
tee, a  legislative  front  for  the  Associated  Farmers  [see 
"Who  Are  the  Associated  Farmers?"  by  Richard  L.  Neu- 
berger  in  Survey  Graphic,  September  1939],  the  lobbyists 
drew  up  amendments  which  would  have  exempted  about 
1,000,000  workers,  now  covered,  from  the  minimum  wage 
provisions,  about  1,500,000  from  the  maximum  work 
week.  This  effort  was  only  one  phase  of  the  drive  of  the 
powerful  lobby  of  self-styled  "farm  groups"  to  secure  ex- 
emption from  the  Social  Security,  Wage  and  Hour,  and 
National  Labor  Relations  Acts  for  all  food  producing, 
processing,  and  handling  "from  field  to  table."  These 
amendments  were  introduced  by  Representative  Barden 
of  North  Carolina,  and  there  followed  a  long,  bitter  and 
devious  struggle  to  substitute  the  Barden  for  the  Norton 
amendments.  The  results  of  expert  pressure  were  seen  in 
the  manhandling  to  which  the  Norton  proposals  were 
subjected  in  committee.  One  loophole  after  another  was 
opened  up.  For  example,  lumbering  and  pulp  operations 
were  to  be  exempted  from  both  wage  and  hour  provisions, 
and  given  a  peak  season  of  fourteen  weeks  with  no  limit 
on  hours;  cotton  ginning  was  to  be  exempted  from  the 
wage  and  hour  regulations;  so  was  industrial  homework. 
After  months  of  maneuvering,  Congress  adjourned 
without  voting  on  either  bill.  Seeing  that  they  could  not 
drive  through  their  own  program,  the  opponents  of  the 
wage  and  hour  act  took  the  position  that  the  fewer  the 
perfecting  amendments,  the  greater  the  resentment  toward 
the  measure  and  hence  the  better  the  chance  for  outright 
repeal,  emasculation,  or  nullification.  The  congressional 
struggle  weakened  the  prestige  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  and  its  administrator,  discouraged  the  staff,  con- 
fused the  friends  of  the  measure,  and  consolidated  its 
opponents.  A  shift  in  leadership,  a  reconsideration  of  plans 
and  procedures  were  perhaps  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the 
amendment  battle. 

Second  Year — in  Second  Gear 

WHAT  THE  RESULTS  WILL  BE  IT  is,  OF  COURSE,  TOO  EARLY  TO 
attempt  to  forecast.  The  first  year's  experience  has  shown 
that  most  employers  intend  to  conform  to  this,  as  to  other 
laws.  It  has  indicated  that  flagrant  violation  will  be  encoun- 
tered, for  the  most  part,  among  small  employers  in  mar- 
ginal industries,  many  of  them  with  sweatshop  standards. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division 
knows  that  its  major  responsibility  today  is  with  the  690,- 
000  workers  who  have  been  earning  less  than  30  cents  an 
hour,  the  2,300,000  who  have  been  working  more  than 
42  hours  a  week.  It  knows  that  at  least  a  third  of  those 
who  should  have  gone  on  a  shorter  work  week,  or  re- 
ceived overtime  pay  on  October  24,  were  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  or  Illinois;  it  knows  that  most  of 
those  who  on  that  date  should  have  been  lifted  to  a  higher 
wage  rate  were  in  the  South.  (Continued  on  page  773) 
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When  Life  Comes  First... 


by  VICTOR  WEYBRIGHT 

What  sort  of  nudge  will  the  Federal  Security  Administrator  give  to  the 
National  Health  Program — and  in  what  direction?  Some  notes  after 
an  interview  with  the  first  federal  coordinator  of  insurance,  health,  wel- 
fare and  educational  services. 


THE   DRIVE   FOR   SOCIAL  SECURITY    HAS   BEEN   LED  BY    MEN   AND 

women  with  a  concern — by  spokesmen  who  made  articu- 
late the  seldom  expressed,  usually  patient  and  nearly 
always  tragic  annals  of  the  poor,  the  old,  the  jobless,  and 
of  dependent  children  and  the  blind.  Now  it  registers  a 
sea  change  to  have  a  man  turn  up  as  administrator-in- 
chief  of  the  social  security  program  who  comes  at  it  out- 
spokenly from  an  altogether  different  angle.  Paul  V.  Mc- 
Nutt heads  a  program  that,  to  be  sure,  in  many  of  its 
phases  has  already  been  lifted  out  of  the  realms  of  relief, 
welfare  and  philanthropy.  What  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  distinguished  workmen's  compensation  from  charita- 
ble help  for  the  victims  of  industrial  accidents  was  that  it 
is  a  right.  The  same  holds  for  the  new  social  insurances 
in  our  day.  Yet,  for  the  most  part,  this  distinction  has  yet 
to  find  wide  public  acceptance. 

It  was  six  months  ago  that  "the  governor,"  as  he  is  still 
called  from  his  Indiana  days,  was  made  head  of  the  newly 
created  Federal  Security  Agency — the  new  congeries,  not 
a  department,  but  something  bigger  than  a  department — 
in  an  entirely  new  and  streamlined  setting.  Mr.  McNutt 
had  had  little  or  no  hand  in  creating  these  agencies  direct- 
ly. He  had  been  successively  the  dean  of  a  law  school, 
head  of  his  state  Legion,  then  national  commander  of 
the  American  Legion,  governor  of  Indiana,  and  high  com- 
missioner to  the  Philippines.  He  has  generally  been 
thought  of  as  a  politician  to  his  fingertips,  but  in  all  these 
things  he  left  his  mark  as  an  administrator.  Whatever 
may  be  the  long  time  political  consequences  of  his  ap- 
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pointment,  there  is  every  evidence  that  this  administra- 
tive side  of  his  capacity  has  been  engaged  in  his  new 
work  at  25th  and  E  Streets. 

The  significant  thing  is  what  he  regards  as  the  touch- 
stone of  his  job.  He  feels  that  he  has  been  put  there  to  ad- 
minister rights.  Or  as  he  expressed  it  to  me  in  a  recent 
interview:  "The  test  of  the  social  security  program  is  this: 
Are  benefits  being  paid  promptly  to  all  those  who,  under 
the  law,  are  entitled  to  receive  them?" 

What  has  been  so  long  a  dream,  or  a  contention,  is  to 
him  the  clearest  of  facts  and  underlies  alike  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  old  age  pensions  and  old  age  insur- 
ance. Unquestionably,  also,  it  underlies  proposals  to  round 
out  the  security  program  with  additional  permissive  or 
mandatory  provisions  for  cash  sickness  benefits  or  for 
health  insurance  with  medical  care.  Shake  them  down 
and  you  have  a  series  of  engagements  by  the  United 
States  government  in  collaboration  with  the  states  to  bring 
certain  recognized  benefits  to  people  which,  by  law  and 
by  their  individual  records,  they  are  entitled  to.  Once 
enacted,  these  benefits  become  rights;  and  Mr.  McNutt 
sees  himself  charged  with  administrative  responsibility 
to  see  that  the  participants  get  them.  The  key  to  it  all,  as 
he  sees  it,  is  not  the  elaborate  set-up  of  funds  and  pro- 
visions, but  the  everyday  citizen  who,  because  he  is  an 
American,  and  qualifies,  has  it  coming  to  him.  It's  as 
simple  as  that — as  the  right  to  send  children  to  the  public 
schools,  the  right  to  use  the  public  roads,  the  right  to  col- 
lect money  from  the  man  who  owes  it  to  you. 

There  are,  of  course,  political  connotations  to  this  sort 
of  approach.  But  there  are  also  profoundly  important  so- 
cial conceptions  involved,  which  get  to  the  basic  bedrock 
on  which  life  and  work  can  go  on  in  this  country  under 
modern  conditions.  In  the  midst  of  the  vicissitudes  of  in- 
dustry and  agriculture,  these  rights  become  things  people 
can  count  on  and  stand  on,  and  feel  they  are  no  more 
being  patronized  or  coddled  than  when  they  spend  Satur- 
day afternoon  in  a  park.  The  security  program  takes  form, 
too,  as  a  reinforcement  of  the  whole  economic  stability 
of  the  country.  Things  which  millions  of  people  can  de- 
pend on  become  an  incalculable  force.  Here,  then,  is  a 
conception  no  longer  tucked  away  in  the  monographs  of 
economists  and  political  philosophers;  it  sticks  in  the  mind 
of  a  public  administrator  whose  walks  in  life  have  been 
such  a  long  way  from  the  American  Association  for  La- 
bor Legislation  or  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work.  That  this  is  so  gives  fresh  interest  to  the  man  and 
to  his  administration. 

Welfare  and  Government 

MR.  McNurr's  CAREER  HAS  BEEN  so  DETACHED  FROM  THE 
long  struggle  of  industrial  workers,  farmers  and  consunv 
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Senator  Wagner  (left)  is  at  work  on 
a  bill  for  the  National  Health  Program, 
recommended  to  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent last  January  on  the  basis  of  studies 
carried  forward  by  the  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  and  discussed  by 
the  National  Health  Conference  of 
which  Josephine  Roche  (below)  was 
chairman.  Senator  Murray  (right)  of 
Montana  wrote  the  favorable  report  on 
the  first  Wagner  bill  in  August,  de- 
ferring it  for  further  study.  The 
establishment  of  a  Federal  Security 
Agency  affects  the  details  of  the  program. 
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ers  for  a  stronger  voice  in  the  affairs 
of  their  economic  life,  that  his  funda- 
mental social  philosophy,  his  social 
objectives,  are  on  probation,  as  it  were, 
among  many  spokesmen  for  the  com- 
mon man.  Perhaps  the  nearest  which 
Mr.  McNutt  has  come  to  defining  his 
faith  in  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
labor  were  expressed  in  his  dedicatory 
address  at  the  initiation  of  a  Chair  of 
Democracy  at  Florida  Southern  Col- 
lege on  November  12.  In  general  terms,  and  with  passing 
reference  to  specific  federal  attacks  upon  some  of  the  grim 
inequalities  of  opportunity  in  American  life,  he  said: 

The  task  of  safeguarding  and  defending  democracy  be- 
comes the  task  of  extending  our  freedom  and  implementing 
our  institutions  for  the  realization  of  equality.  Prevailing 
standards  are  inadequate  when  the  lives  of  millions  of  our 
people  are  haunted  by  fear,  fear  arising  from  economic  inse- 
curity, fear  of  ill  health  and  attendant  deprivation,  fear  deriv- 
ing from  ignorance  and  a  lack  of  cultural  advantage,  fear 
induced  by  restrictions  upon  the  free  communication  and  ex- 
change of  ideas.  Elimination  of  these  things  are  required  for 
the  basic  conditions  under  which  free  men  can  live  ade- 
quately. This  task  is  one  which  government  must  accom- 
plish if  we,  too,  are  not  to  become  enveloped  in  the  confu- 
sion and  disorder  which  has  seized  so  many  parts  of  the 
world.  .  .  . 

Haggard  faces,  marked  with  dread  apprehension,  are  in- 
compatible with  a  democratic  community.  When  we  take  the 
long  view  of  history,  we  can  understand  the  magnitude  of 
this  task.  Indeed,  man's  inheritance  has  been  shackles  rather 
than  freedom,  fear  rather  than  tranquility,  force,  ignorance 
and  intolerance  rather  than  knowledge,  reason  and  wis- 
dom. .  .  . 

The  haunting  fear  of  insecurity,  ill  health  and  the  closed 
door  of  economic  and  educational  opportunity  are  to  America 
a  menace  more  grave  than  the  threat  of  an  invading  foe. 
Against  such  a  menace  the  American  people  must  mobilize 
their  genius  and  their  courage  as  well  as  against  danger  from 
beyond  the  seas.  .  .  .  Faced  with  unemployment,  illness  and 
old  age  insecurity,  men  do  not  solve  political  problems  with 
wisdom.  Goaded  by  fear  of  want,  they  do  not  listen  to  the 
voices  of  moderate  men.  In  such  circumstances  the  demagogue 
obtains  full  sway. 
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It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  govern- 
ment is  the  last  resort  of  an  orderly 
community.  .  .  .  The  people  of  Ameri- 
ca are  today  looking  to  the  government 
to  solve  the  problem  of  economic  inse- 
curity and  ill  health.  It  has  not  been  an 
easy  thing  to  do.  .  .  .  Americans  have 
disliked  to  admit  that  a  good  man  could 
not  by  his  own  efforts  protect  himself 
and  his  family  against  want.  But  with 
the  evolution  of  the  machine  age  econ- 
omy, we  are  realizing  that  the  individual 
cannot,  unaided,  provide  such  protection. 

Americans  learned  long  ago  that  through  union  there  is 
strength  against  external  force,  and  they  are  now  learning 
that  by  similar  cooperation  they  may  give  successful  batde 
to  the  intangible  but  equally  deadly  menace  of  economic 
insecurity. 

How  FAR  THESE  PRONOUNCEMENTS  MAY   BE  PROJECTED  INTO 

further  government  action  and  what  shape  such  action 
may  take  will  in  large  part  depend  upon  the  philosophy 
and  influence  of  the  first  Federal  Security  Administrator. 
There  is  a  little  known  chapter  concerned  with  Mr. 
McNutt's  career  in  the  Philippines  which  reveals  the  chal- 
lenge which  baffling  human  problems  can  present  to  his 
pragmatic  sense  of  -responsibility.  Several  years  ago  a 
number  of  Jewish  refugees  from  Central  Europe  had 
sought  refuge  in  China  because  of  her  policy  of  admis- 
sion without  visa.  Then  the  stream  of  this  haphazard  and 
unorganized  immigration  turned  to  Manila  and  gave 
warning  of  a  serious  problem  in  the  Philippines.  High 
Commissioner  McNutt  sensed  the  need  for  intelligent 
regulation  and  adequate  facilities  for  the  reception  of 
refugees,  and  shaped  a  program.  He  grounded  his  think- 
ing on  the  principle  that  the  Philippines  should  only 
accept  refugees  who  could  readily  be  absorbed  into  the. 
social  and  economic  life  of  the  country.  Accordingly  he 
asked  a  representative  committee  in  Manila  to  make  a 
survey  to  find  out  what  were  the  vocational  categories 
in  which  special  skills  were  actually  and  immediately 
needed.  That  was  in  the  spring  of  1938.  When  the  study 
demonstrated  that  there  was  a  lack  of  certain  types  of 
trained  persons,  the  task  of  establishing  a  proper  body  to 
carry  on  the  program  was  pushed  ahead  by  the  high  com- 
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missioner.  The  group  which  had  conducted  the  survey 
was  organized  as  the  Jewish  Refugee  Committee  of  Ma- 
nila. From  the  beginning,  Commissioner  McNutt  had 
been  in  touch  with  the  Refugee  Economic  Corporation  in 
New  York.  In  line  with  its  purpose,  the  corporation  now 
undertook  to  provide  funds  for  maintaining  the  immi- 
grants selected  until  they  are  able  to  establish  themselves 
in  occupations  or  businesses  insufficiently  represented  in 
the  Philippines.  A  practical,  professional  procedure  was 
established  whereby  the  names  of  applicants  who  were 
chosen  were  sent  to  the  high  commissioner's  office  which, 
in  conjunction  with  United  States  and  Philippine  gov- 
ernment officials,  arranged  for  the  issuance  of  visas.  This 
program  of  selective  immigration  has  been  in  operation 
now  for  more  than  a  year.  About  a  thousand  refugees  have 
emigrated  to  the  Philippines.  On  the  basis  of  further  ex- 
pert surveys,  it  is  expected  that  about  nine  thousand  more 
can  be  gradually  established  there,  in  ways  through  which 
to  their  own  advantage  they  can  contribute  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Islands. 

This  ability  to  tackle  a  problem  as  a  professional  man, 
accustomed  to  cooperate  with  other  professional  groups, 
has  characterized  Mr.  McNutt's  first  few  months  as  head 
of  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  He  has  surrounded  him- 
self with  a  small,  highly  specialized  staff.  The  main  sesv- 
ices,  with  their  expansive  staff  set-ups  and  countrywide 
personnel  have  not  as  yet  been  altered  to  any  extent.  In 
the  process  of  budgeting  his  office  and  eliminating  over- 
lapping activities,  he  has  not  attempted  to  centralize  all 
the   "housekeeping"  of   the   Social   Security   Board,   the 
U.  S.  Employment  Service,  the  CCC,  the  National  Youth 
Administration,  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  and  the 
other  agencies  under  his  supervision.  A  personnel  office 
(essential  for  the  control  of  expenses),  a  general  counsel, 
an  economist,  a  tax  expert,  a  public  administration  expert, 
constitute   his  immediate  staff.   In  addition  there  is  his 
assistant  administrator,  Wayne  Coy,  a  well  known  Indiana 
social  welfare  authority  who  is  at  home  in  the  political 
medium  into  which  much  modern  welfare  work  has  been 
thrust.  Mr.  Coy  is  at  present  seriously  ill,  a  circumstance 
which  burdens  Mr.  McNutt  with  a  heavy  schedule  of 
routine  appointments  and  signatures.  As  assistant  to  the 
administrator,   Mary   Switzer,   formerly   assistant   to   As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Josephine  Roche,  main- 
tains a  traditional  link  with  the  work  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  which,  since  it  was  established  in 
1798,  had  been  a  unit  of  the  Treasury.  Maurice  Collins, 
another  career  civil  servant,  was  drafted  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  be  executive  assistant  to  the  administra- 
tor. He  had  had  years  of  experience  earlier  in  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  and  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  McNutt's  state  experience  has  given  him  consid- 
erable knowledge  of  the  various  levels  on  which  federal 
grants-in-aid  programs  operate.  "State-federal  relations  are 
primarily  human  relations,"  he  puts  it,  "and  must  be  han- 
dled as  such — by  persuasion  rather  than  dictation."  Even 
in  the  application  of  federal  standards  (such  as  the  merit 
system  which  is  now  being  applied),  as  a  past-governor 
himself,  he  does  not  believe  in  undermining  the  authority 
of  a  governor.  "The  governor,  after  all,  is  held  responsible 
in  the  states,  whether  he  actually  is  responsible  or  not." 
For  example,  he  went  on  to  observe,  in  reference  to 
Ohio's  deprivement  of  more  than  a  million  dollars  of 
social  security  grants  by  the  Social  Security  Board  because 
of  nonconformity  with  federal  administrative  standards, 


that  the  remedy  does  not  seem  to  be  congressional  over- 
riding of  the  action  of  the  Social  Security  Board — but 
rather  in  granting  wider  discretionary  powers  to  the 
board  itself. 

When  I  visited  Mr.  McNutt  and  informally  talked 
with  him  about  the  implications  of  his  job,  he  was  natur- 
ally preoccupied  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  campaigns 
then  under  way  for  high  old  age  pensions  in  Ohio  and 
California.  In  this  connection,  the  governor  was  con- 
cerned lest  certain  organized  pressure  groups  should  do  a 
great  disservice  to  old  people.  "The  right  of  old  people  to 
pensions  is  unquestioned,"  he  said,  "but  immature  schemes 
tend  to  break  down  confidence  in  government.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  the  federal  government  could  lawfully  co- 
operate on  such  state  programs  is  extremely  limited." 

Mr.  McNutt  and  the  Health  Program 

PRIMARILY  THE  NEW  FEDERAL  SECURITY  AGENCY  is  CHARGED 
with  administering  things  already  established.  There  is 
one  field,  however,  where  the  federal  government  is  still 
almost  in  the  blueprint  stage.  That  blueprint  is  the  Na- 
tional Health  Program.  Health  was  one  of  the  urgent 
items  committed  to  the  President's  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Security  in  1935  in  breaking  ground  for  the  Social 
Security  Act.  With  the  exception  of  titles  V  and  VI,  health 
was  ditched  by  organized  medicine's  opposition. 

Two  years  later  an  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Health  and  Welfare  was  set  up  by  the  President  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Miss  Roche,  with  representatives  from 
the  Social  Security  Board,  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  ! 
Interior  and  Labor.  Charged  with  correlating  government 
health  activities,  one  of  the  special  technical  committees 
appointed  was  that  on  medical  care.  At  the  end  of  a  year 
its  members  were  convinced  that  an  intelligent  program 
of  federal  activity  could  not  be  worked  out  and  launched 
like  a  balloon.  It  involved  the  whole  landscape  of  state,  I 
county,  and  municipal  agencies,  public  and  private,  if 
it  was  to  count  as  it  should.  Another  year  was  spent  on 
this  larger  canvass.  Reports  on  needs  and  programs  to 
meet  these  needs  were  put  before  a  National  Health  Con- 
ference in  July  1938.  [See  "The  Unserved  Millions"  by 
Paul  Kellogg  and  Helen  Hall,  Survey  Graphic,  September 
1938.]  These  recommendations  covered: 

.  .  .  the  extension  of  public  health  activities 

maternal  and  child  welfare 

adequate  hospital  facilities 

federal  state  cooperation  for  the  care  of  the  medically  needy 

a  general  program  of  medical  care  through  the  use  of  tax- 
ation or  insurance  or  a  combination  of  the  two,  through  state 
plans  aided  by  federal  advice  and  funds 

disability  compensation,  patterned  after  unemployment 
compensation 

It  remained  for  Senator  Wagner  of  New  York  to  in-j 
troduce  a  bill;  that  bill  was  approved  in  principle  but  de-1 
ferred  for  further  study  of  its  details  last  August  by  a  sub-1 
committee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on   Education  and 
Labor.  This  committee,  which  included  Senator  Robert 
Taft  of  Ohio,  went  on  the  record  in  favor  of  the  object- 
ives of  the  bill  in  a  widely  quoted  preliminary  report  pre- 
pared by  Senator  Murray  of  Montana.  Meanwhile  Sena 
tor  Wagner  and  his  colleagues  are  reviving  the  bill  for  ir 
troduction  in  the  next  regular  session  of  Congress. 

As  a  result  of  the  National  Health  Conference,  wider 
groups  are  aroused  by  the  issues  involved.  Organized 
labor,  organized  consumers  and  organized  farmers  are 
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actively  campaigning  for  a  new  Wagner  measure,  sight 
unseen.  Dr.  Morris  Fishbein  and  other  spokesmen  for 
the  American  Medical  Association  have  been  correspond- 
ingly disturbed,  and  have  attempted  to  counter  the  Wag- 
ner bill  by  writing  their  own  measure.  But  a  liberal  sec- 
tion of  the  medical  profession  and  growing  sections  of 
plain  people  alike  are  beginning  to  see  their  stake  in  a 
really  comprehensive  approach — again  not  only  as  a  de- 
sirable thing  to  meet  human  needs,  but  as  a  measure 
which,  in  new  ways,  will  provide  what  Surgeon  General 
Thomas  Parran  has  called  "the  right  to  health." 

When  I  discussed  the  Health  Program  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Nutt  he  had  just  sent  greetings  to  all  public  health  work- 
ers in  the  United  States.  I  quote  from  the  release  prepared 
by  the  Federal  Security  Agency: 

The  chief  of  the  government's  new  health,  social  welfare, 
and  educational  agency  expressed  the  belief  that  the  National 
Health  Program  represents  a  most  intelligent  and  humane 
effort  to  overcome  those  conditions  "which  reduce  the  na- 
tional vitality  and  tend  to  prevent  the  attainment  of  the 
maximum  mental  and  physical  development  of  our  citizens." 

This,  of  course,  is  an  uncontroversial  general  statement 
by  Mr.  McNutt.  How  far  does  he  go  in  bringing  it  down 
to  earth,  and  to  that  going  principle  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  considers  to  be  at  the  bottom  of -the  new  services 
united  under  his  supervision?  Evidently  he  is  following 
the  lead  of  the  President.  On  November  15,  Mr.  McNutt 
asked  for  a  meeting  with  the  President  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  the  President  would  be  willing  to  go  in  filling 
'hat  Mr.  McNutt  called  obvious  gaps  in  the  social  secu- 
ty  system.  But,  on  November  16,  after  he  had  discussed 
'ith  the  President  the  problems  "that  lie  ahead  of  us,"  he 
ras   unwilling   to   state   what   recommendations   he  had 
iken  to  the  White  House. 

Like  the  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Educa- 
on  and  Labor  who  subscribed  to  Senator  Murray's  pre- 
minary  report  on  last  year's  Wagner  bill,  Mr.  McNutt 
oes  not  believe  the  original  Wagner  bill  satisfactory. 
[  saw  manifest  on  every  side  a  feeling  that  more  study 
as  required."  One  side  on  which  he  saw  it  manifested 
as  that  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  American  Medi- 
al Association,  with  whom  he  has  consulted  in  an  effort 
find  the  common  ground  on  which  organized  medicine 
an  meet  the  advocates  of  a  genuine  National  Health 
rogram  halfway — or  perhaps  more  than  halfway,  if  the 
lore  representative  house  of  delegates  of  the  AMA  is 
ken  as  an  index  of  the  sentiment  of  organized  physi- 
lans  generally. 

A  lot  of  water  has  gone  over  the  dam  since,  as  governor 
f  Indiana,  in  1934,  Mr.  McNutt  broke  with  the  trend  of 
lodern  public  health  procedure.  At  that  time  in  the  course 
E  reorganizing  the  state  government  in  the  interests  of 
nmediate  economy,  he  handed  over  the  responsibility 
nd  the  state  funds  for  preventive  medicine  largely  to  the 
junty  medical  societies,  instead  of  to  full  time  paid  health 
orkers.  At  that  time,  too,  Governor  McNutt  abolished  or 
artailed  various  state  services  in  a  program  that  was 
rged  if  not  written  by  the  Indiana  State  Medical  Associ- 
;ion.  Mr.  McNutt  is  still  a  decentralizer,  an  ardently 
udget-conscious  administrator,  a  lawyer-teacher  still  ex- 
emely  sensitive  to  fellow  feeling  among  the  doctors. 
/ill  this  lead  him  to  shy  away  from  measures  that  would 
ty  to  modernize  the  economics  of  medicine  as  science  has 
lodernized  its  practices?  There  >s  the  risk  of  his  lapsing 
ito  a  mere  professional  development  of  health  services, 


to  grants  to  existing  hospitals  and  such  items  on  the  fringes 
of  the  basic  problem.  An  adaptation  of  his  Indiana  pro- 
gram to  the  national  scene  would  not  be  the  National 
Health  Program  envisaged  by  Senator  Wagner,  by  organ- 
ized labor — or  by  organized  farm  groups,  except  to  the 
extent  that  rural  hospital  facilities  were  increased. 

But  he  is  not  back  in  Indiana — and  this  is  not  the  mid- 
thirties.  "Our  problem  now,"  he  told  me,  "is  to  deter- 
mine what  we  can  do  in  the  solution  of  the  general  health 
problem,  how  much  it  will  cost,  whether  we  can  pay  the 
bill,  and  to  make  a  good  and  adequate  start." 

Mr.  McNutt  has  wholeheartedly  endorsed  "the  exten- 
sion of  the  benefits  of  preventive  measures  to  all  the  peo- 
ple, and  medical  and  hospital  care  for  those  who  need 
these  services."  Furthermore  he  adds,  "Medical  services 
must  be  administered  by  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion." He  has  not,  however,  yet  committed  himself  on  the 
subject  of  health  insurance  for  the  payment  of  medical 
expenses;  or  for  disability  compensation  for  the  partial 
reimbursement  of  wages  lost  by  workers  who  are  sick. 
Such  services  fall  into  the  category  of  insurance,  or  at 
least  into  the  category  of  earmarked  taxes.  Under  the 
present  provisions  of  the  Wagner  bill,  these  programs  are, 
to  be  sure,  entirely  optional  with  the  states,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  more  than  two  or  three  states  are  prepared  to 
begin  with  a  program  as  broad  as  that. 

There  is  grave  administrative  danger  in  starting  out 
with  a  minimum  "poor  man's  program,"  limited  to  fam- 
ilies on  relief  or  the  lowest  brackets  of  the  "medically 
needy."  There  would  not  be  enough  money  to  do  a  really 
good  job.  Such  a  program  might  easily  be  discredited  if 
marginal  private  doctors  began  scrambling  for  what  they 
could  get  out  of  it  individually.  As  evidence  of  some  of  the 
mistakes  that  can  be  made  we  have  the  brief  experience 
under  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  in 
1934-35  when  many  county  and  state  medical  societies 
sought  cash  and  control,  thereby  raising  very  pertinent 
questions  concerning  the  responsibility  for  outlaying  pub- 
lic funds  when  tax  money  is  paid  to  private  practitioners. 

IT  IS   NOT  MERELY   CONJECTURE   OR  RUMOR  TO   SAY   THAT  THE 

addition  of  the  National  Health  Program  to  the  social 
security  program  will  be  an  issue  in  1940.  The  chorus  for 
it  has  risen  at  a  thousand  discussions  this  fall. 

Ominous  events  abroad  cannot  divert  attention  from 
the  weak  spots  in  our  democracy.  The  people,  led  by 
spokesmen  with  a  concern  and  with  hard  statistics  on 
their  side,  will  not  be  willing  to  temporize  indefinitely 
on  the  Health  Program.  Moreover,  in  line  with  the  feel- 
ing expressed  by  one  informed  journalist  in  Washington 
that  the  War  Department  should  have  been  represented  at 
the  National  Health  Conference  last  year,  certain  highly 
placed  army  officials  are  eager  to  improve  the  general  fit- 
ness of  the  population.  It  would  be  a  paradox  if  prepared- 
ness should  sweep  the  Health  Program  into  reality. 

When,  quite  frankly,  I  asked  Mr.  McNutt  if,  from  an 
administration  point  of  view,  there  was  a  tendency  to 
associate  the  Health  Program  with  preparedness,  he  said, 
"Health  represents  preparedness,  of  course,  but  prepared- 
ness for  life,  and  all  that  life  has  to  offer.  As  so  often  hap- 
pens, in  the  matter  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, we  are  just  getting  round  to  some  first  things  last; 
for  health  is  life  itself;  and  life  comes  first." 

This  gets  back  to  his  principles — service  and  security  as 
a  right.  Will  he  go  through  with  it? 
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A  Man  and  His  Work 

Paintings  by  Frank  C.  Kirk 


There  is  genuine  understanding  in  Mr.  Kirk's 
paintings  of  workers  and  simple  homes  and 
still  life  groupings  of  humble  possessions.  This 
artist  knew  poverty  and  frustration  as  a  youth 
in  the  Russian  Ukraine.  Defeated  in  his  am- 
bition to  study  art,  he  became  a  laborer,  joined 
an  underground  movement  to  overthrow  czar- 
ism,  and  was  exiled.  It  was  only  on  coining  to 
this  country  that  he  had  a  chance  to  develop 
his  talent  for  painting — he  was  awarded  a 
scholarship  to  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts.  He  has  lived  up  to  his  promise:  he 
has  won  awards,  sold  paintings  to  a  number  of 
museums  as  well  as  private  collectors.  He  has 
made  murals  for  half  a  dozen  theaters;  and  it 
was  while  at  work  on  one  of  these,  in  the  an- 
thracite district,  that  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  miners  whom  he  portray*  so  vividly. 
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Aftermath  in  Poland 


by  JOHN  F.  RICH 


THE    DRAMA    AND    FURY    OF    WAR    IN    POLAND    ALREADY    HAVE 

passed  into  history.  The  dust  of  bombardment  has  settled 
in  Warsaw;  rain  has  washed  its  bloodstained  streets.  Even 
the  stench  of  corpses  buried  in  the  rubble  of  broken 
masonry  has  been  stifled  by  autumn  frosts.  Do  not  sink 
back  relieved  that  the  suffering  of  Poland  is  mercifully 
at  an  end.  The  guns  may  be  silenced;  now  begins  the 
silent  and  more  terrible  struggle  with  hunger.  When 
death  rained  from  the  sky,  it  was  sudden  death  cutting 
down  men,  women  and  children  without  time  for  reflec- 
tion. War's  aftermath  is  sullen,  slow-stalking  death — 
from  starvation,  disease  and  exposure.  Few  headlines  may 
note  this  second  onslaught.  Yet  the  Polish  dead  may  be 
stacked  like  cordwood  before  spring  thaws  the  frozen 
ground  to  permit  decent  burial. 

The  first  authentic  hint  of  this  prospect  comes  from 
Quaker  investigators  who  are  now  negotiating  with  the 
German  government  for  permission  to  engage  in  relief 
in  Warsaw.  The  American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Commission  for  Polish  Relief, 
Inc.,  dispatched  Homer  L.  Morris  and  Howard  W.  Elkin- 
ton  from  Berlin  to  survey  conditions  in  Warsaw,  together 
with  William  C.  MacDonald,  an  American  business  man 
representing  the  latter  organization. 

The  German  government  cordially  welcomed  this  prof- 
fered American  assistance.  Officials  of  the  N.S.V.  (Nation- 
alsozialistische  V  ol^swohljarf)  which  has  charge  of 
civilian  welfare,  arranged  the  tour  of  investigation  and 
accompanied  the  American  delegation.  The  trip  was 
marred  by  an  unfortunate  automobile  smash-up  which 
sent  Mr.  Elkinton  to  the  hospital  with  a  broken  collar- 
bone and  broken  hip.  The  other  delegates  pressed  on  to 
Warsaw,  returning  to  Berlin  on  October  24. 

It  is  still  too  soon  to  compile  a  comprehensive  descrip- 
tion of  conditions  in  Poland  and  among  the  200,000 


The  New  Polish  Relief  Committees 

The  Commission  for  Polish  Relief,  Inc.,  37  East  36th  Street, 
New  York  City,  is  under  the  chairmanship  of  Henry  Noble 
MacCracken  of  Vassar  College;  the  vice-chairman  is  Mrs. 
Vernon  Kellogg;  treasurer,  Frederic  C.  Walcott.  Maurice 
Pate,  executive  secretary  of  the  commission,  was  connected 
with  the  American  Relief  Association  in  Polish  relief  at  the 
same  time  that  the  first  Quaker  unit  was  aiding  that  country. 
He  and  his  business  associate,  William  C.  MacDonald,  have 
lived  for  many  years  in  Poland.  Mr.  MacDonald  is  now 
representing  the  commission  in  the  negotiations  with  the 
German  government.  To  cooperate  with  the  Commission 
for  Polish  Relief,  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
has  created  a  small  subcommittee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Alfred  G.  Scattergood,  at  one  time  chief  of  the  Quaker 
Child  Feeding  Mission  to  Germany.  The  committee  in- 
cludes Charles  J.  Rhoads,  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs 
under  President  Hoover;  Wilmot  R.  Jones,  Wilmington, 
Del.;  Claude  C.  Smith,  and  Eleanor  Stabler  Clarke.  The 
secretary  of  the  Quaker  Committee  is  John  F.  Rich,  author 
of  this  article.  He  has  directed  the  Friends'  Spanish  relief 
work  during  the  past  three  years. 


Polish  refugees  who  fled  to  adjoining  countries.  Cabled 
reports  from  the  Quaker  delegates,  and  their  statement  to 
the  press  in  Berlin,  told  only  of  what  they  saw  in  Warsaw. 
Reports  from  other  sources  help  to  fill  out  the  account 
although  large  areas  are  shrouded  in  silence.  What  is 
happening,  for  example,  in  that  part  of  Poland  which 
was  seized  by  Soviet  Russia? 

WARSAW,  A  CITY  OF  1,300,000  PEOPLE,  is  MORE  THAN  HALF 
destroyed,  the  Quaker  delegates  report.  Thirty-five  per- 
cent of  the  houses  are  utterly  demolished  and  20  percent 
are  badly  damaged.  The  worst  destruction  is  in  the 
crowded  tenements  of  the  old  city  and  in  the  Jewish 
quarter.  There,  buildings  have  been  tumbled  into  piles 
of  bricks  two  stories  high.  It  is  said  that  50,000  lives  were 
lost  in  the  siege  of  Warsaw.  The  wounded  and  injured 
have  not  been  counted — they  must  total  hundreds  of 
thousands.  The  survivors,  without  homes,  money  or 
work,  are  utterly  dependent  on  charity. 

Morris  and  MacDonald  found  that  the  N.S.V.  had 
taken  remarkably  effective  measures  to  provide  food  for 
the  populace  despite  the  terrible  destruction  of  the  city 
and  the  breakdown  of  its  water  system.  Food  was  pre- 
pared outside  of  the  city  and  hauled  in  thermos  trucks. 
The  Quaker  workers  found  well  organized  dining  rooms 
feeding  bread  and  soup  to  250,000  people  daily  and  issu- 
ing 300,000  additional  bread  rations.  They  estimated  that 
this  was  meeting  only  half  of  the  need  in  the  devastated 
city,  but  were  assured  that  the  feeding  program  probably 
would  be  increased.  German  authorities  already  had 
begun  to  rebuild  the  ruins.  The  water  system  had  been  j 
repaired.  The  reconstruction  will  provide  employment 
for  many  of  the  people  who  are  still  able-bodied. 

While  German  authorities  are  providing  general  fo 
relief  in  Poland,  it  is  already  foreseen  that  supplies 
milk,  cod  liver  oil  for  children,  and  other  special  materials 
will  be  needed  from  outside  sources.  Formerly,  Poland! 
imported  $50  million  worth  of  wool  and  cotton.  WitM 
this  normal  supply  entirely  cut  off,  there  will  be  greaj 
need  for  the  shipment  of  woolen  goods,  blankets  and 
warm  clothing. 

Excluded  from  relief  are  the  Jewish  people  who  total 
30  percent  of  Warsaw's  population.  They  are  compelled 
to  exist  on  their  own  resources,  although  they  are  thfl 
poorest  element  in  the  city.  If  this  attitude  toward  the 
Jews  is  applied  with  efficiency  throughout  German-hcH 
Poland,  an  appalling  story  of  mass  starvation  will  be  rfl 
corded  in  this  stricken  land. 

Fleeing  before  the  German  invaders,  thousands  of 
Jewish  families  moved  eastward  into  the  Russian-held 
provinces  where  they  hoped  to  escape  persecution.  Land- 
owners and  persons  afraid  of  communist  oppression  fle 
westward  into  German  territory.  This  vast  displaceme 
of  populations,  traveling  without  funds  or  any  sure  de 
nation,  must  inevitably  result  in  dire  distress. 

More  than  200,000  refugees  are  said  to  have  cluste 
around  Wilno,  which  has  now  become  a  part  of  Lith 
ania.  Other  thousands  escaped  into  Rumania  and  Hi 
gary;  and  in  none  of  these  countries  can   the  homelc 


people  expect  to  find  shelter  or  security.  Remnants  of  the 
Polish  army  are  interned  in  Rumania.  From  these  dread 
encampments  come  stories  of  hunger  and  exposure  which 
suggest  that  many  will  perish  from  the  rigors  of  winter. 
The  American  Red  Cross  is  now  planning  shipments  of 
blankets  and  clothing  for  these  men. 

The  German  government  has  suggested  establishing 
bureaus  in  Poland  to  trace  missing  persons.  Already  ap- 
peals for  information  concerning  relatives  are  pouring  in 
from  Polish-Americans  to  the  American  Red  Cross  and 
other  interested  agencies.  As  yet,  little  more  can  be  done 
than  to  list  the  applicants  and  submit  the  names  of  miss- 
ing persons  to  be  traced. 

As  YET  THE  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMITTEE  HAS  NOT  REACHED 
any  agreement  on  relief  procedure.  Quite  evidently  the 
German   authorities   are   sparing  no   efforts   to   feed   the 
Polish  people  on  a  very  large  scale.  The  Quakers  feel  def- 
initely (and  this  is  shared  by  the  Commission  for  Polish 
Relief)   that  American  participation  must  be  of  an  im- 
partial  nature   reaching   everyone    in    distress,   including 
Jews,  without  discrimination.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  most  valuable  Quaker  service  might  be  specifically  to 
provide  milk  and  other  items  of  food  for  children  and 
expectant  and  nursing  mothers.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Commission  for  Polish  Relief  is  negotiating  with  German 
officials   to  develop   a   system  of  clothing  package  relief 
rom  America  to  Poland.  In  this,  the  German  Embassy  in 
kVashington  and  the  German  Consulate  General  in  New 
rork,  as  well  as  authorities  in  Berlin,  have  shown  a  spirit 
f  cooperation.   If   the   normal   remittances   from   Polish 
\mericans  to  their  relatives  in  Poland  can  be  reestablished 
vith    the   recipients   entitled    to    claim    such    remittances 
ther   in   cash  or  in   clothing,   it  might  be  carried  out 
irough  the  postal  system  of  Poland  or  some  other  agency 
without  any  racial  discrimination.  In  this,  the  Quaker  rep- 
esentatives  would  be  in  close  collaboration.  At  this  stage 
n  the  negotiations,  it  is  evidently  not  the  desire  of  the 
3erman  government  to  permit  a  large  American  person- 
el  to  undertake  relief  in  German-held  Polish  territory, 
"he   work   of   distributing   supplies   might   be   done   by 
olish  people  under  Quaker  supervision.    This  is  in  ac- 
ordance  with  the  usual  Quaker  relief  practices  during 
ic  recent  Spanish  war.  For  example,  a  group  of  thirty 
wkers  in   Spain   were  able  to  control  the  distribution 
:  food  for  as  many  as  500,000  people. 
It  is  expected  that  two  additional  Quaker  representa- 
ves  will  sail  shortly  to  continue  the  discussions  in  Berlin 
nd,  if  possible,  remain  in  Poland  to  organize  the  relief 
rvice.  They   will  be   J.   Edgar  Rhoads,  a   well  known 
uaker  business  man  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Arthur 
amble,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  who  has  done  distinguished 
ork    as   WPA    administrator    in    that    state.    Both    Mr. 
hoads  and  Mr.  Gamble  are  seasoned  relief  administra- 
rs.  Mr.  Rhoads  was  one  of  the  principal  directors  during 
ie  great  German  child  feeding  program  undertaken  by 
merican  Quakers  during  the  post-war  years  of  hunger. 
Ir.  Gamble  served  with  the  Quaker  unit  in  Poland  dur- 
g  the  same  period  and  thus  has  a  particularly  valuable 
ickground  for  this  further  service. 
The   fact   that   Quakers   helped    to   rebuild   devastated 
bland  from   1919  to  1925  lends  impetus  to  their  desire 
return  to  the  Polish  people  in  their  present  distress.  In 
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Without  parents,  without  home,  without  country,  these  two 
!  little   Polish  refugees   in   Rumania   are  typical  of  thousands 


this  first  Quaker  mission,  English  and  American  workers 
united  in  aiding  the  refugees  as  they  returned  from  Rus- 
sia to  find  their  farms  and  villages  obliterated  by  war. 
With  them  the  returning  peasants  brought  the  dread 
typhus 'that  spread  with  appalling  rapidity  and  threatened 
to  reach  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  The  first  task  Quakers 
undertook  was  to  scrub,  fumigate  or  burn  every  bit  of 
clothing  and  furniture  that  the  impoverished  people  had 
been  able  to  salvage. 

Working  with  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  Amer- 
ican Relief  Administration,  the  Friends'  unit  imported  cot- 
tonseed meal  from  the  United  States  to  feed  the  Polish 
cattle  which  furnished  milk  for  the  starving  children. 
By  securing  Polish  army  horses  and  German  trench 
spades,  it  was  possible  to  eq.uip  many  farmers  to  restart 
their  economic  life.  In  1925  the  Quaker  relief  service  in 
Poland  was  closed,  leaving  as  a  memorial  to  their  work  an 
institution  for  the  training  of  orphan  boys  in  agriculture. 

Now  the  Commission  for  Polish  Relief,  which  is 
specializing  in  relief  among  the  refugees  in  the  neutral 
countries  surrounding  Poland,  is  planning  to  bring  aid  in 
some  form  to  the  population  of  occupied  Poland  through 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee.  Relief  has  been 
organized  for  10,000  of  the  30,000  civilian  Polish  refugees 
in  Rumania,  under  the  direction  of  Paul  Super,  an  Amer- 
ican YMCA  worker  in  Warsaw.  The  hope  of  repatriating 
these  people,  only  5  percent  of  whom  are  of  the  Jewish 
faith,  depends  upon  the  kind  of  government  that  will  be 
established  in  German-held  Poland.  Perhaps  the  most 
acute  immediate  situation  is  that  of  the  100,000  refugees 
who,  when  caught  between  German  and  Russian  forces, 
first  moved  into  the  vicinity  of  Wilno,  and  later  surged, 
terror-stricken,  into  Lithuania. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  Commission  for  Polish  Relief  pro- 
ceeds with  its  initial  efforts  to  raise  funds  in  the  United 
States,  and  local  committees  in  many  cities  are  planning 
benefit  concerts,  the  American  Red  Cross  is  actively  co- 
operating. 

In  this  new  ordeal  of  war  and  its  aftermath,  the  local 
resources  of  the  people  in  Poland  and  in  the  neighboring 
states  are  utterly  unequal  to  the  task  ahead. 
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"Weep  not  for  me,  but  weep  for  yourselves  and  for  your  children." — Luke  xxiii:28 
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OON  after  the  outbreak 
lot   the   World   War   in    1914,   a 

number  of   men  and  women  met  at  the 
•Henry  Street  Settlement  in  New  York,  to  consider  its 
•effects  not  only  in  the  belligerent  countries  but   in  the  neutral 
:  countries  as  well. 

[     At  a  second  conference  in  midwinter,  there  was  abundant  con- 

iirmation  of  the  forecasts  made  six  months  before,  of  retardation 

o   those    movements   for    the    progress    of    mankind   which    had 

jeen  gaining  impetus  in  all  lands.  All  over  the  world  were  ap- 

>  rearing  the  proper  and  expected  signs  of  a  throwback. 

It  was  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  break  silence  and  voice 
convictions.    Twenty-two  participants  found  common  footing  in 
•  he   declarations    on    the    following   pages:    here    reprinted    from 
The  Survey  after  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

THE  INITIATIVE  of  the  meetings,  and  the  purpose  in  the 
linds  of  those  who  called  them,  was  expressed  in  a  letter  of  invi- 
ition  (from  which  the  paragraphs  on  the  cover  of  this  pamphlet 
ere  taken),  issued  in  the  names  of  Jane  Addams,  Lillian  D. 
t'ald  and  Paul  Kellogg. 


THE   LETTER   was  in 
Miss  Addams'  words.  The 

»,,--*„  declaration    itself    was    a 

»*">.».££  mosaic;  based  on  the  dis- 

'"  'v  cussions  and  common  sense 

of  the   meetings;  but  pieced 
together      also      from      other 
sources   ranging    from    ancient 
writ   to   the   spirited  expressions 
struck  off  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, under  the  impact  of  war  in 
1914.     Antedating    American    par- 
ticipation     in      that      conflict,      and 

America's  withdrawal  after  the  peace,  the  statement  of  course 
carries  no  evaluation  of  our  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
recurrence  of  war  in  1939.  Nonetheless  its  arraignments  and 
aspirations  alike  ring  true  today. 

FOLLOWING  the  meetings,  an  informal  committee  was  organized, 
which  evolved  under  the  chairmanship  of  Miss  Wald  into  the 
American  Union  Against  Militarism  (1915-18);  from  which,  on 
the  one  hand,  sprang  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  On 
the  other  hand,  several  of  the  signatories  participated  in  the 
League  of  Free  Nations  Association  (1918),  out  of  which  grew 
the  Foreign  Policy  Association.  Miss  Addams  gave  leadership  to 
the  Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom. 
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TOWARDS  THE  PEACE 
THAT    SHALL    LAST 


A  EVERY  STAGE  OF  WARFARE  IN  THE  PAST,  there  HaVC  been 
men  and  women  in  all  nations  who  have  endeav- 
ored to  abate  and  lessen  it.  Their  repeated  endeav- 
ors have  been  answered  only  by  repeated  wars,  until  the 
present  war  in  Europe  completes  the  works  of  death, 
desolation,  and  tyranny. 

In  spite  of  this,  these  protests  against  war  are  destined 
to  succeed;  as,  centuries  earlier  in  the  history  of  the  race, 
the  sentiment  of  pity,  of  respect  .for  human  life,  called  a 
halt  to  senseless  slaughter. 

There  came  the  time,  for  example,  to  Greek  and  Jew- 
ish peoples  when  a  few  set  their  faces  against  human  sac- 
rifice as  a  religious  rite  of  their  highest  faith — bound  up, 
like  our  wars,  with  old  fealties  and  solemn  customs,  and 
with  their  most  desperate  fears.  Humble  men  and  women, 


out  of  sheer  affection  for  their  kind,  revolted.  In  face  of 
persecution  and  ridicule,  they  warned  their  countrymen 
that  in  pouring  human  blood  upon  altars  to  the  gods  they 
wrought  upon  their  kind  more  irreparable  wrong  than 
any  evil  which  they  sought  to  forfend.  Finally,  there  came 
to  be  enough  people  with  courage  and  pity  sufficient  to 
carry  a  generation  with  them. 

It  took  these  people  many  centuries  to  rid  themselves 
of  human  sacrifice;  during  many  centuries  more  they 
relapsed  again  and  again,  in  periods  of  national  despair. 
So  have  we  fallen  back  into  warfare,  and  perhaps  will 
fall  back  again  and  again,  until  in  self-pity,  in  self-defense, 
in  self-assertion  of  the  right  to  life,  not  as  hitherto,  a  few, 
but  the  whole  people  of  the  world,  will  brook  this  thing 
no  longer. 


OUR  RIGHT  TO  PROTEST 


BY  THAT  OPPORTUNITY,  now  ours  as  never  before,  to  weigh 
the  case  against   war  and  to  draw  the  counts  from 
burning  words  spoken  by  those  who  protest  and  who 
are  of  all  peoples — we  mal(e  single  judgment  and  complete 
indictment. 

BY  THAT  GOOD  FORTUNE  which  has  placed  us  outside  the  con- 
flict; by  that  ill  fortune  by  which  the  belligerent  and  his  rights 
have  heretofore  bestrode  the  world;  by  mine-strewn  channels, 
and  by  international  codes  which  offer  scant  redress — we 
speal^  as  people  of  a  neutral  nation. 

BY  THE  UNEMPLOYED  OF  OUR  WATERFRONTS,  and  the  aug- 
mented misery  of  our  cities;  by  the  financial  depression  which 
has  curtailed  our  school  building  and  crippled  our  works  of 
good  will;  by  the  sluicing  of  human  impulse  among  us  from 
channels  of  social  development  to  the  back-eddies  of  salvage 
and  relief — we  have  a  right  to  spea\. 

BY  THE  HOT  ANGER  AND  CIVIL  STRIFE  that  we  have  known; 
by  our  pride,  vainglory,  and  covetousness;  by  the  struggles  we 
have  made  for  national  integrity  and  defense  of  our  hearth- 
stones; by  our  consciousness  that  every  instinct  and  motive 
and  ideal  at  work  in  this  war,  however  lofty  or  however  base, 


has   had   some  counterpart  in   our   national   history  and  our 
current  life — we  can  spea%  a  common  language. 

BY  THAT  COMRADESHIP  AMONG  NATIONS  which  has  made  for 
mutual  understanding;  by  those  inventions  which,  binding  us 
in  communication,  have  put  the  horrors  of  war  at  our  doors; 
by  the  mechanical  contrivances  which  have  multiplied  and 
intensified  those  horrors;  by  the  quickening  human  sym- 
pathies which  have  made  us  sensitive  to  the  hurts  of  others — 
ice  can  spea/(  as  fellow-victims  of  this  great  oppression. 

BY  OUR  HERITAGE  FROM  THE  EMBATTLED  NATIONS;  by  OUT  < 

to  them  for  languages  and  faiths  and  social  institutions;  fo 
science,  scholarship,  and  invention;  by  the  broken  and  de& 
lated  hearts  that  will  come  to  us  when  the  war  ends;  by 
kinships   and   our    unfeigned    friendships — we   can   speal( 
brothers. 

BY  ALL  THESE  THINGS — we  hold  the  present  opportunity  forj 
conscience-searching    and    constructive   action    to    be   an 
especial  charge  upon  us;  upon  the  newcomers  among  us  from 
the  fatherlands;  and  upon  the  joint  youth  of  all  the  peoples  of 
the  two  Americas. 


WHAT  WAR  HAS  DONE  AND  IS  DOING 


ITS  BLIGHTS 


W 


AR  HAS  BROUGHT  LOW  our  conception  of  the  precious- 
ness  of  human  life  as  slavery  brought  low  our  con- 
ception of  human  liberty. 

IT  HAS  BENUMBED  our  growing  sense  of  the  nurture  of  life; 
and  at  a  time  when  we  were  challenging  Reichstag,  Parlia- 
ment and  Congress  with  the  needlessness  of  infant  mortality 
and  child  labor,  it  has  entrenched  a  million  youths  with  cold 
and  fever  and  impending  death. 

IT  HAS  THWARTED  the  chance  of  our  times  for  the  fulfilment 
of  life,  and  scattered  like  burst  shrapnel  the  hands  of  the 
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sculptors  and  the  violinists,  the  limbs  of  the  hurdlers  and  the 
swimmers,  the  sensitive  muscles  of  the  mechanics  and  the 
weavers,  the  throats  of  the  singers  and  the  interpreters,  the 
eyes  of  the  astronomers  and  the  melters — every  skilled  and 
prescient  part  of  the  human  body,  every  gift  and  competence 
of  the  human  mind. 

IT  HAS  SET  BACK  our  promptings  towards  the  conservation 
of  life;  and  in  a  decade  when  England  and  France  and 
Russia,  Germany  and  Austria  and  Belgium,  have  been  work- 
ing out  social  insurance  against  the  hazards  of  peace,  it  has 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


thrown  back  upon  the  world  an  unnumbered  company  of 
the  widowed  and  the  fatherless,  of  crippled  breadwinners  and 
of  aged  parents,  left  bereft  and  destitute. 

IT  HAS  BLOCKED  our  way  towards  the  ascent  of  life;  and  in  a 
century  which  has  seen  the  beginnings  of  effort  to  upbuild 
the  common  stock,  it  has  cut  off  from  parenthood  the  strong, 
the  courageous,  and  the  high-spirited. 
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ITS  INJURIES 

T  HAS    PITTED  HUMAN  FLESH  against  machinery  in  its  de- 
velopment of  armaments. 

IT  HAS  BROUGHT  STRANGE  MEN  to  the  door-sills  of  peaceful 
people;  men  like  their  own  men,  bearing  no  grudges  against 
them;  men  snatched  away  from  their  fields  and  villages  where 
their  fathers  lie  buried,  to  kill  and  burn  and  destroy  till  this 
other  people  are  driven  from  their  homes  of  a  thousand  years 
or  sit  abject  and  broken. 

IT  HAS  STRIPPED  FARMS  and  ruined  self-sustaining  communi- 
ties, and  poured  into  a  bewildered  march  for  succor  the  lame 
and  aged  and  bedridden,  the  little  children  and  the  women 
great  with  child  unborn. 

IT  HAS  SET  VAST  COMMUNITIES  at  the  task  of  rehabilitating 
economic  gains  won  through  centuries  of  struggle  and  sacri- 
fice; and  not  until  these  are  regained  will  they  be  free  to  think 
not  merely  of  living,  but  of  better  life. 

IT  HAS  RAZED  THE  FLOWING  LINES  in  which  the  art  and 
aspiration  of  earlier  generations  expressed  themselves,  and  has 
thus  waged  war  upon  the  dead. 

IT  HAS  TORTURED  AND  TWISTED  the  whole  social  fabric  of  the 
living. 

IT  HAS  BURDENED  OUR  CHILDREN  and  our  children's  children 
with  a  staggering  load  of  debt. 

IT  HAS  INUNDATED  THE  LOWLANDS  of  the  world's  economy 
with  penury  and  suffering  unreckonable,  hopelessly  under- 
mining standards  of  living  already  much  too  low. 

IT    HAS    BLASTED    OUR    NEW   INTERNATIONALISM    in    the    prOtCC- 

tion  of  working  women  and  children. 

IT  HAS  RENT  AND  TRAMPLED  upon  the  network  of  world 
cooperation  in  trade  and  craftsmanship  which  was  making 
all  men  fellow-workers. 

IT  HAS  DISTRACTED  OUR  MINDS  with  its  business  of  destruction 
and  has  stayed  the  forward  reach  of  the  builders  among  men. 

IT    HAS    CONSCRIPTED    PHYSICIAN    AND    SURGEON,    Summoning 

them  from  research  and  the  prolongation  of  life  to  the  patch- 
work of  its  wreckage. 

IT    HAS    SUCKED    INTO    ITS    BLOOD    AND    MIRE   OUr    ITlOSt    recent 

conquests  over  the  elements — over  electricity  and  air  and  the 
depths  of  ocean;  and  has  prostituted  our  prowess  in  engineer- 
ing, chemistry,  and  technology,  to  the  service  of  terror  and 

injury. 

IT  HAS  BENT  OUR  TRADE  ROUTES  and  systems  of  transportation 
into  runways  to  its  slaughter-pens,  so  that  neither  volcanoes, 
[nor  earthquakes,  nor  famine,  but  only  the  plagues,  can  match 
'war  in  unbounded  disaster. 


ITS  WRONGS 

T  HAS  BY  ITS  COMPULSORY  SERVICE  MADE  PATRIOTISM  A  SHELL, 

empty  of  liberty. 

IT  HAS  WRESTED  THE  POWER  OF  SELF-DEFENSE  from  the  hands 
if  freemen  who  wielded  lance  and  sword  and  scythe,  and  has 
et  them  as  machine-tenders  to  do  the  bidding  of  their  masters. 
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IT  HAS  SET  UP  THE  MILITARY  independent  of  and  superior  to 
the  civil  power. 

IT    HAS    SUBSTITUTED    ARBITRARY    AUTHORITY    for    the    play    of 

individual  conscience;  and  the  morals  of  footloose  men  who 
escape  identity  in  the  common  uniform  for  that  social  pres- 
sure which  in  the  household  and  village,  in  neighborhood 
and  state,  makes  for  personal  responsibility,  for  decency,  and 
fair  play. 

IT  HAS  BATTENED  ON  APATHY,  unintelligencc  and  helpless- 
ness, such  as  surrender  the  judgment  and  volition  of  nations 
into  a  few  hands;  and  has  nullified  rights  and  securities,  such 
as  are  of  inestimable  value  to  the  people  and  formidable  to 
tyrants  only. 

IT  HAS  THREATENED  the  results  of  a  hundred  martyrdoms 
and  revolutions,  and  put  in  jeopardy  those  free  governments 
which  make  possible  still  newer  social  conquests. 

IT  HAS  CRUSHED  under  iron  heels  the  uprisings  of  civiliza- 
tion itself. 


ITS  EVILS 

T  T  HAS   MASSED  AND   EXPLODED  the  C3USCS  of  Strife. 

-*-  IT    HAS   NOT    ONLY    SHATTERED   MEN'S    BREASTS,   but    has   let 

loose  the  black  fury  of  their  hearts;  so  that  in  rape,  and 
cruelty,  and  rage,  ancient  brutishness  trails  at  the  heels  of  all 
armies. 

IT  HAS  SET  FAITHFUL  AGAINST  FAITHFUL,  priest  against  pHeSt, 

prayers  against  prayers  for  that  success  of  one  army  which 
means  slaughter  for  both. 

IT    HAS    MADIi    WEREWOLVES    OF    NEIGHBORING    PEOPLES,    in    the 

imaginations  of  each  other. 

IT   HAS    PUT    ITS    STAMP    UPON    GROWING    BOYS    AND   GIRLS,   and 

taught  them  to  hate  other  children  who  have  chanced  to  be 
born  on  the  other  side  of  some  man-made  boundary. 

IT  HAS  INBRED  with  the  ugliest  strains  of  commercialism, 
perverting  to  its  purposes  the  increase  of  over-dense  popula- 
tions and  their  natural  yearning  for  new  opportunities  for 
enterprise  and  livelihood. 

IT  HAS  WHETTED  among  neutral  nations  a  lust  to  profit  by 
furnishing  the  means  to  prolong  its  struggles. 

IT  HAS  TURNED  the  towers  of  art  and  science  into  new 
Babels,  so  that  our  philosophers  and  men  of  letters,  our 
physicists  and  geographers,  our  economists  and  biologists  and 
dramatists,  speak  in  strange  tongues;  and  to  hate  each  other 
has  become  a  holy  thing  among  them. 

IT  HAS  FOUND  A  WORLD  of  friends  and  neighbors,  and  sub- 
stituted a  world  of  outlanders  and  aliens  and  enemies. 

IT    HAS    BURNED    ITSELF    INTO    MEN'S    SOULS   3S   an    evil    fact   of 

life,  to  be  accepted  along  with  every  other  good  and  evil; 
instead  of  what  it  is — a  survival  of  barbarism  which  can  and 
should  be  ended. 

IT    HAS   VIOLATED   THE    FINER   SENSIBILITIES   OF   THE   RACE,  and 

weakened  our  claim  upon  them  for  the  betterment  of  the 
conditions  under  which  people  live. 

IT  HAS  GIVEN  THE  LIE  TO  THE  TEACHINGS  of  missionaries  and 
educators,  and  will  stay  civilization  in  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth. 

IT    HAS    LESSENED    THE    NUMBER    of    those    who    feel    the    JOVS 

and  sorrows  of  all  peoples  ss  of  their  own. 

IT  HAS  STRANGLED  TRUTH  and  paralyzed  the  power  and  wish 
to  face  it,  and  has  set  up  monstrous  and  irreconcilable  myths 
ot  self-justification. 

IT  HAS  MUTILATED  the  human  spirit. 

IT  HAS  BECOME  A  THING  which  passeth  all  understanding. 
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STRIKING  HANDS 


WE  HAVE  HEARD  THE  CALL   FROM   OVERSEAS  of  thoSC   who 
have  appealed  to  men  and  women  of  good  will  in  all 
nations  to  join  with  them  in  throwing  off  this  tyranny 
upon  life. 

WE  WOULD  GO  FURTHER:  we  would  throw  open  a  peace 
which  should  be  other  than  a  shadow  of  old  wars  and  a  fore- 
shadowing of  new.  We  do  more  than  plead  with  men  to  stay 
their  hands  from  killing.  We  hail  living  men.  As  peace-lovers, 
we  charge  them  with  the  sanctity  of  human  life;  as  democrats 
and  freemen,  we  charge  them  with  its  sovereignty. 

BY  THE  EIGHT  MILLION  NATIVES  of  the  warring  states  living 
among  us  without  malice  or  assault  one  upon  another, 
we  would  leave  the  occasions  of  fighting  no  longer  for  idle 
war  boards  to  decide. 

BY    THE    BLOW    OUR    FOREBEARS    STRUCK    AT    BARBARISM    when 

they  took  vengeance  out  of  private  hands,  we  would  wrest 
the  manufacture  of  armaments  and  deadly  weapons  from  the 
gun-mongers  and  powder-makers  who  gain  by  it. 

BY  THOSE  ELECTRIC  CURRENTS  that  have  cut  the  ground  from 
under  the  old  service  of  diplomacy,  and  spread  the  new  in- 
telligence, we  would  put  the  ban  upon  intrigue  and  secret 
treaties. 

FOR  WE  HOLD  that  not  soldiers,  nor  profit-takers,  nor  diplo- 
mats, but  the  people  who  suffer  and  bear  the  brunt  of  war, 
should  determine  whether  war  must  be;  that  with  ample  time 
for  investigation  and  publicity  of  its  every  cause  and  meaning, 
with  recourse  to  every  avenue  for  mediation  and  settlement 
abroad,  war  should  come  only  by  the  slow  process  of  self- 
willing  among  men  and  women  who  solemnly  publish  and 
declare  it  to  be  a  last  and  sole  resort. 

WITH  OUR  TREATIED  BORDERLAND,  three  thousand  miles  in 
length,  without  fort  or  trench  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific, 
which  has  helped  weld  us  for  a  century  of  unbroken  peace 
with  our  neighbors  to  the  North,  we  would  spread  faith  not 
in  entrenched  camps  but  in  open  boundaries. 

WlTH   THE   PACT   OF   OUR   WRITTEN   CONSTITUTION    before   US, 

which  binds  our  own  sovereign  states  in  amity,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  treaty-making  may  be  lifted  to  a  new  and  in- 
violable estate,  and  become  the  foundation  for  that  world  or- 
ganization which  for  all  time  shall  make  for  peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  among  men. 

WITH  OUR  EXPERIENCE  IN  LESSER  CONFLICTS  in  industrial 
life,  which  have  none  the  less  embraced  groups  as  large  as 
armies,  have  torn  passions,  and  rasped  endurance  to  the  utter- 
most, we  can  bear  testimony  that  at  the  end  of  such  strife  as 
cleaves  to  the  heart  of  things,  men  are  disposed  to  lay  the 
framework  of  their  relations  in  larger  molds  than  those  which 
broke  beneath  them. 

WITH  OUR  NINETY  MILLION  PEOPLE,  drawn  from  Alpine 
and  Mediterranean.  Danubian.  Baltic  and  Slavic  stocks. 


with  a  culture  blended  from  these  different  affluents,  we  hold 
that  progress  lies  in  the  predominance  of  none;  and  that  the 
civilization  of  each  nation  needs  to  be  refreshed  by  that  com- 
mingling with  the  genius  and  the  type  of  other  human 
groups,  that  blending  which  began  on  the  coast  lands  and 
islands  of  the  Aegean  Sea,  where  European  civilization  first 
drew  its  sources  from  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile. 

WITH  MEMORIES  OF  THE  TYRANNY  which  provoked  our 
Revolution,  with  the  travail  still  upon  us  by  which  our  people 
in  turn  paid  for  the  subjection  of  another  race,  with  the  bit- 
terness only  now  assuaged  which  marked  our  period  of  mis- 
trust and  reconstruction,  we  bear  witness  that  boundaries 
should  be  set  where  not  force,  but  justice  and  consanguinity, 
direct;  and  that,  however  boundaries  fall,  liberty  and  the 
flowering-out  of  native  culture  should  be  secure. 

WITH  AMERICA'S  FAIR  CHALLENGE  to  the  spirit  of  the  East 
and  to  the  chivalry  of  the  West  in  standing  for  the  open  door 
in  China  when  that  Empire,  now  turned  Republic,  was 
threatened  by  dismemberment,  we  call  for  the  freeing  of  the 
ports  of  every  ocean  from  special  privilege  based  on  territorial 
claim — throwing  them  open  with  equal  chance  to  all  who  by 
their  ability  and  energy  can  serve  new  regions  with  mutual 
benefit. 

WITH  THE  FAITH  OUR  PEOPLE  HAVE  KEPT  with  Cuba,  the  re- 
gard we  have  shown  for  the  integrity  of  Mexico  and  our 
preparations  for  the  independence  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
we  urge  the  framing  of  a  common  colonial  policy  which  shall 
put  down  that  predatory  exploitation  which  has  embroiled 
the  West  and  oppressed  the  East,  and  shall  stand  for  an  oppor- 
tunity for  each  latent  and  backward  race  to  build  up  according 
to  its  own  genius. 

BY    OUR    FULL    CENTURY    OF    RUTHLESS    WASTE   of    forest.    Ore, 
and  fuel;  by  the  vision  which  has  come  to  us  in  these 
later  days,  of  conserving  to  the  permanent  uses  of  the  people 
the  water-power  and  natural  wealth  of  our  public  domain, 
we  propose  the  laying  down  of  a  world  policy  of  conservation,  j 

BY  THAT  TEDIUM  AND  MONOTONY  OF  LIFE  AND  LABOR  endured    j 

by  vast  multitudes  until,  when  war  drums  sound,  the  wage 
earner  leaps  from  his  bench,  and  the  harvester  forsakes  his  J 
field,  we  hold  that  the  ways  of  peace  should  be  cast  so  as  to 
make  stirring  appeal  to  the  heroic  qualities  in  men,  and  give 
common   utterance   to   the   rhythm   and   beauty  of   national  g 
feeling. 

BY    THE    JOY    OF    OUR    PEOPLE    IN    THE    CONQUEST    OF    A    CON 

TINENT;  by  the  rousing  of  all  Europe,  when  the  great  navi- 
gators threw  open  the  New  Indies  and  the  New  World,  we 
conceive  a  joint  existence  such  that  the  achieving  instinct! 
among  men,  not  as  one  nation  against  another,  nor  as  on 
class  against  another,  but  as  one  generation  after  anothe 
shall  have  freedom  to  come  into  their  own. 


•Deceased 
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Catching  up  with  the  news.    One  boy  seized  a  novel  and  read  intently 


Waiting  for  orders  to  move 


Resting   on   bags  piled   up   on   the   station   floor 


Pause  in  Bordeaux 


Sketches  by  Norah  Hamilton 


Just  after  the  war  started,  Miss  Hamilton,  who 
happened  to  be  in  Bordeaux,  filled  her  sketch 
book  with  impressions  of  French  soldiers  on  the 
way  to  the  front.  Waiting  between  trains  or 
till  orders  came  to  go  on,  they  filled  the  sta- 
tion. They  crowded  about  the  newsstand, 
stretched  out  on  the  floor,  sat  on  the  curb, 
wandered  about  the  cafes  making  friends.  The 
artist  noted  many  likeable,  simple  fellows  who 
seemed  to  bring  their  village  life,  their  farms 
and  homes  with  them.  While  some  seemed 
bewildered,  others  were  filled  with  a  spirit  of 
adventure.  But  many  faces  showed  great  aware- 
ness; for  these  are  people  who  have  lived  with 
danger  all  their  lives — each  generation  has  had 
its  war  for  the  past  hundred  years. 


THROUGH  NEIGHBORS'  DOORWAYS 


Book  of  Two  Americans 

by  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 

IT  COULDN'T  HAVE  HAPPENED  ANYWHERE  BUT  HERE.  ANYWAY, 
I'll  wager  that  the  like  of  it  never  did.  In  its  ensemble  of 
particulars  and  spiritual  significance  peculiarly  American, 
and  quite  apart  from  its  literary  and  biographical  merits 
of  no  mean  order— for  it  is  good  writing— this  book  be- 
fore me*  impresses  me  as  extraordinary.  It  represents  the 
determination  and  labor  of  love  for  twenty-five  years  of 
an  obscure,  handicapped  and  self-depreciating  Lettish  im- 
migrant boy,  brought  up— or,  rather,  climbed  up— in  and 
from  New  York  City's  East  Side  slums,  to  rescue  from 
threatened  oblivion  his  intellectual  hero,  whose  greatness 
he  himself  was  great  enough  to  discern.  That  hero  an 
"old-stock"  American  by  any  test,  and  like  himself  a  des- 
perately poor  boy  who  carved  his  way  from  nil  to  the  in- 
tellectual stratosphere. 

Just  ten  years  ago  (that  is  to  say,  in  October,  1929)  I 
received  in  Czechoslovakia  a  letter  from  one  Samuel 
Chugerman,  giving  an  address  in  Brooklyn  and  stating 
that  "after  a  labor  of  love  of  over  fifteen  years"  he  had 
completed  "The  Story  of  Sociology,  based  on  the  life  and 
works  of  Lester  F.  Ward,"  and  asking  leave  to  use  my 
name  among  its  sponsors.  1  never  had  heard  of  Samuel 
Chugerman;  but  for  thirty  years  I  had  been  as  it  were 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  Lester  F.  Ward;  marvelling  at  the 
apparent  lack  of  appreciation  of  that  giant  among  social 
philosophers;  at  his  slow  but  seemingly  inexorable  eclipse. 
I  assented;  the  prospectus  suggested  at  least  a  worthwhile 
endeavor;  and  I  proceeded  to  forget  all  about  it  except 
when  occasionally  during  the  intervening  decade  Chuger- 
man's  letter,  turning  up  in  my  files,  has  aroused  a  flick 
of  curiosity  as  to  the  fate  of  the  ambitious  enterprise. 

Suddenly  this  fall  the  book  came  to  hand— a  first  class 
job  of  presswork  and  binding  from  the  Duke  University 
Press,  with  an  enticing  editorial  note  by  Professors  Charles 
A.  Ellwood  and  Howard  Jensen  of  Duke,  editors  of  the 
"Sociological  Series"  to  which  this  is  a  notable  contribu- 
tion; an  introduction  by  the  late  James  Q.  Dealey,  emeritus 
professor  of  sociology  in  Brown  University  (and  by-the- 
way  colleague  of  Lester  Ward  on  the  Brown  University 
faculty  and  co-author  with  him  of  "Textbook  of  Sociolo- 
gy"); and  an  enthusiastic  foreword  by  Dr.  Harry  Elmer 
Barnes  of  the  New  School  for  Social  Research.  Meanwhile, 
the  list  of  sponsors  had  grown  to  include  many  persons 
outstanding  in  the  leadership  of  social  progress.  And  yet, 
as  the  author  wrote  to  me  naively: 

I  have  never  met  personally  any  of  the  sponsors,  nor  Pro- 
fessor Ellwood,  head  of  the  sociology  department  of  Duke 
University,  who  edited  the  book  and  recommended  it  for 
acceptance  .  .  .  nor  Dr.  Barnes  who  wrote  the  foreword;  nor 
the  late  Professor  Dealey  who  wrote  the  introduction.  If  I  do 
not  know  anybody,  it  is  again  true  that  so  many  more  do 
not  know  me.  .  .  . 

Nowhere  in  the  announcements,  the  publishers'  blurb 
on  the  jacket,  or  in  the  book  itself,  save  by  a  slight  allusion 

*  LESTER  F.  WARD,  THE  AMERICAN  ARISTOTLE:  .A  SUMMARY 
AND  INTKRPRKTATION  OF  His  SoclOLOUY,  by  Samuel  ChUKernuin.  Duke 
University  Press.  391  pp.  Price  $5  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates.  Inc. 
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in  Dr.  Dealey 's  introduction,  a  syllable  about  this  Samuel 
Chugerman! 

HERE  WAS  A  PHENOMENON — A  NEW  THING  IN  THE  PUBLISH- 
ing  business.  Plenty  about  Lester  F.  Ward,  but  less  than 
a  whisper  about  this  chap  who  had  devoted  twenty-five 
years  to  Ward's  resurrection!  What  about  Chugerman, 
doing  "good  by  stealth,"  as  Pope  would  say,  and  in  dan- 
ger of  "waking  to  find  it  fame"?  How  did  Lester  F.  Ward 
come  to  be  any  business  of  this  Chugerman?  I  set  myself 
to  find  out,  and  I  did,  this: 

Samuel  Chugerman  was  born  in  1881,  in  the  province 
then  Russian  but  now  known  as  the  republic  of  Latvia, 
and  was  brought  to  this  country  at  the  age  of  four  years, 
about  1885.  According  to  his  own  statement  to  me  he  is 
"what  may  truthfully  be  described  as  a  slum  product," 
living  for  twenty  years  on  the  lower  East  Side  of  New 
York  City.  He  was  graduated  from  Public  School  No.  7, 
at  Chrystie  and  Hester  Streets.  He  went  for  two  years  to 
City  College,  but  "left  in  a  hurry  to  become  a  lawyer,  eat 
regularly  and  lift  myself  out  of  the  old  style  tenement  in 
which  I  lived." 

Nothing  in  Chugerman's  antecedents  or  early  environ- 
ment, so  far  as  I  can  learn,  suggested  any  possibility  of  in- 
tellectual, still  less  of  literary  achievement,  or  of  his  insatia- 
ble passion  for  learning.  Somehow  he  developed  both. 
Even  while  in  school,  aside  from  his  required  studies,  two 
books  a  day,  from  neighborh<x>d  libraries  or  wherever  else 
he  could  get  them,  were  on  his  self-prescribed  menu;  avid- 
ly he  devoured  them.  He  had  no  encouragement  at  home; 
he  had  to  read  secretly  and  late  at  night,  first  because  his 
father  had  no  tolerance  for  "all  that  nonsense,"  later  be- 
cause his  law  practice — when  at  last  he  got  any — was 
mainly  among  poor  working  people  who  could  consult 
him  only  in  the  evenings.  His  reading  was  of  the  stiffest 
and  omniverous,  though  largely  in  the  field  of  sociology 
and  economics  which  are  life-stuff  for  the  poor.  "At  a 
very  early  age,"  he  tells  me,  "I  became  familiar  with  the 
works  of  Darwin,  Spencer,  Marx  and  many  others."  The 
result  was  the  acquisition  of  the  amazing  body  of  knowl- 
edge and  intelligence  of  interpretation  implicit  in  every 
page  of  the  book.  I  notice  that  Dr.  Rudolph  Michael  Bind- 
er of  New  York  University,  reviewing  it  for  the  New  Yor{ 
Times,  attributes  to  the  author,  apart  from  the  like  in 
Ward,  "his  own  vast  learning."  It  is  no  exaggeration. 

CHUGERMAN  NEVER  SAW  WARD,  NOR  DID  WARD  EVER  HEAR 
of  Chugerman.  But  Daniel  DeLeon  used  to  print  in 
radical  newspaper,  The  People,  almost  every  day  on  tr 
editorial  page  some  quotation  from  Ward's  books, 
namic  Sociology,"  "Psychic  Factors  of  Civilization,"  "Out 
lines  of  Sociology,"  and  so  on;  they  caught  Chugerman'! 
imagination  with  their  vision,  their  intensity  of  human 
understanding  and  sympathy,  their  unquenchable  op- 
timism, their  vast  sweep  of  cosmic  philosophy;  most  of  all 
their  immense  background  of  learning  inspired  with  vig- 
orous and  fearless  thought.  Vernacularly  speaking,  Ward 
was  Chugerman's  meat;  he  went  after  him,  and  got  him. 
Paragraph  by  paragraph,  syllable  by  syllable  he  studied, 
analyzed,  compared  Ward's  every  thought  with  those  of 
his  forerunners— the  Abbe  cle  Saint-Pierre,  Saint-Simon, 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  August  Comte,  Herbert  Spencer;  and 
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his  contemporaries  too— sensing  increasingly  the  enormous 
erudition,  the  central  unity  and  the  profound  philosophy 
which  make  Ward  by  so  great  a  superiority  the  master  of 
them  all.  As  Dr.  Barnes  in  his  foreword  puts  it: 

It  remained  for  Lester  F.  Ward,  a  son  of  pioneer  frontier 
life  in  America,  to  complete  the  synthesis  of  sociological 
knowledge  in  his  dynamic  sociology,  and  to  place  the  age- 
long quest  for  expert  social  guidance  in  a  scientific  perspective. 

Chugerman  early  sensed  all  this  and  as  he  went  on, 
denying  himself  sleep  and  meals  and  recreation,  he  found 
a  book  growing  under  his  hand  and  in  his  heart  some- 
thing like  a  worship.  Looking  about  for  fellow  worship- 
pers he  discovered  that  Ward  was  in  eclipse  and  in  danger 
of  permanent  oblivion.  .  .  .  "The  neglect  of  Ward,"  he 
declares,  "is  one  of  the  major  intellectual  crimes  of  the 
age."  He  determined  to  make  this  man  live  again. 

"My  first  manuscript,"  he  says,  "extended  over  twelve 
hundred  pages,  and  I  spent  some  seven  or  eight  years  in 
being  politely  thrown  out  of  every  publishing  house  in 
New  York;  dusting  off  the  manuscript  and  rewriting  it 
until  it  was  boiled  down  to  its  present  length."  The  book 
undoubtedly  gained  by  this  drastic  condensation;  yet,  how- 
ever crowded,  it  still  throbs  with  the  heart's-blood  of  the 
immigrant  who  learned  his  sociology  firsthand  in  the 
School  of  Hard  Knocks,  in  its  dour  course  unearthing  an 
Interpreter,  and  infusing  into  that  schooling  the  spirit  of 
the  master-soul  who  for  all  these  years  has  been  his  inti- 
mate. 

NONE  OF  HORATIO  ALGER'S  "LucK  AND  PLUCK"  BOYS  EVER 
faced  such  obstacles  as  Ward  and  Chugerman  met  and 
overcame.  None  of  them  was  like  Chugerman  the  child 
of  poverty  stricken,  illiterate  immigrant  parents;  none  of 
them  passed  his  childhood  as  Ward  did,  treking  from  Dan 
to  Beersheba,  hither  and  yon,  pioneering  in  prairie  schoon- 
ers. Always  for  Alger's  hero  there  was  a  timely  magnate 
in  the  offing,  and  Alger  spelled  success  in  terms  of  afflu- 
ence— none  of  his  boys  hitched  his  wagon  exclusively  to 
the  star  of  learning.  Few  even  of  those  acquainted  with 
and  however  fully  appreciating  the  works  of  Lester  F. 
Ward  realize  the  depth  of  the  pit  whence  he  digged  him- 
self, or  the  amplitude  of  the  intellectual  terrain  of  which, 
conquering  foot  by  foot,  he  made  himself  the  master. 
Despite  handicaps  not  less  obdurate  than  those  besetting 
Abraham  Lincoln,  he  went  intellectually  immeasurably 
farther. 

"An  old-stock  American,"  I  said  before.  He  was  in  fact 
a  scion  of  English  nobility;  among  his  forebears  was  that 
Andrew  Ward,  famous  among  Connecticut  Yankees  as 
one  of  the  five  commissioners  governing  the  colony,  and 
participant  in  drafting  the  first  constitution  in  the  New 
World.  His  mother  was  of  that  old  American  Loomis 
family  whose  most  distinguished  son  was  Edward  Ever- 
ett. Ward  himself  held  lightly  all  this  genealogical  stuff: 
"When  asked  if  my  lack  of  interest  in  it  was  due  to  fear 
that  my  ancestors  might  prove  to  be  low,  I  always  an- 
swered that  I  feared  rather  that  they  might  prove  eminent 
and  I  degenerate." 

Ward  did  not  have,  as  Chugerman  did,  access  to  neigh- 
borhood libraries.  City  slum  dwellers  can  find  them  if  they 
will;  out  in  "the  sticks"  and  prairie  towns  of  Ward's  day 
people,  however  avid  for  reading,  had  to  go  without.  For 
them  to  stumble  upon  a  book — even  an  old  French  gram- 
mar such  as  Ward  found  while  working  as  a  farmhand 
for  a  French  Canadian — was  like  finding  a  nugget  of  gold. 
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On  the  basis  of  such  a  lucky  strike,  Ward  made  French  his 
"second  mother  tongue."  For  the  story  of  the  superb  edu- 
cation that  Ward  dragged  out  of  his  "unforgiving  min- 
utes" and  of  the  use  he  made  of  it,  I  must  refer  you  to 
Chugerman — I  have  not  space  here  even  to  sketch  it.  ... 
"Although  his  aching  body  outraged  by  killing  labor  cried 
out  for  rest,  he  spent  his  evenings  studying  by  candlelight, 
aided  by  greater  fires  from  within."  But  he  had  no  pa- 
tience with  the  conventional  praise  of  penury  as  a  spur  to 
education: 

That  hard  work  is  the  only  road  to  success  [says  Chuger- 
man] may  be  a  fine  Sunday  School  maxim;  but  Ward  learned 
early  that  the  reckless  squandering  of  energy  just  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together  is  in  reality  a  wasteful  detour  .  .  . 

Dr.  Dealey  believes  that  "Ward  would  be  especially  de- 
lighted that  the  author,  an  alien  by  birth  and  descent, 
caught  in  his  American  home  the  hope  of  the  gospel  of 
opportunity,  and  found  the  inspiration  to  devote  his  hard 
earned  leisure  to  a  labor  of  love."  Arnold  J.  Toynbee  (in 
"A  Study  of  History")  attributes  the  success,  survival,  de- 
cay, disappearance  of  civilizations  mainly  to  the  sufficiency, 
lack,  or  excess,  of  struggle  with  environment — there  must 
be  enough,  but  neither  too  little  nor  too  much.  So  too  with 
individuals;  but  neither  Ward  nor  Chugerman  proves  any 
beneficence  from  raw  discouragement.  By  unconscionably 
excessive  labor  they  came  through  in  spite  of  it. 

CHUGERMAN  DUBS  WARD  "THE  AMERICAN  ARISTOTLE."  IT 
might  sound  like  a  worshipper's  hyperbole  were  it  not  for 
other  like  opinion;  for  instance  this  by  Edward  Allsworth 
Ross: 

Had  I  had  the  privilege  of  intimate  association  with  Aris- 
totle, he  would  not  have  made  upon  me  a  greater  impression 
of  vast  knowledge  and  intellectual  force  than  did  Lester  F. 
Ward.  If  I  should  meet  socially  with  Aristotle,  "the  Master  of 
Them  That  Know,"  I  doubt  if  I  should  find  him  a  bigger 
man  than  Ward. 

Ward  would  not  have  compared  himself  to  Aristotle, 
but  he  was  quite  aware  of  the  adequacy  of  his  knowledge, 
and  himself  declared  that  what  other  men  took  as  new 
ideas  were  to  be  found  integral  in  his  own  system.  He 
did  not  allege  plagiarism;  mainly  he  concluded  that  "the 
Zeitgeist  itself  is  at  last  overtaking  me." 

Indubitably  Ward  was  the  prophet  if  not  the  founder 
of  American  sociology.  He  pulled  it  out  of  the  clouds  of 
theology,  metaphysics  and  mere  humanitarianism,  and 
laid  its  cornerstone  anew  in  science — "all  the  sciences  the 
servants  of  human  welfare" — for  he  was  a  scientist  of  the 
first  order.  He  stripped  the  arid,  mechanistic  Spencerian 
individualism  of  its  laissez-faire,  and  put  the  social  into 
sociology.  With  profound  human  sympathy  and  under- 
standing out  of  his  own  harsh  experience,  he  nevertheless, 
and  therefore,  demanded  of  Man  that  he  use  his  intelli- 
gence to  command  not  only  his  environment  but  himself 
in  the  purposeful  organization  of  his  own  welfare;  that 
he  be  the  master,  not  the  slave,  of  his  destiny.  To  that  end 
he  required  of  Sociology  that  it  be  no  less  than  a  Cosmic 
Philosophy. 

This  book  is,  I  think,  required  reading  for  all  teachers, 
preachers  and  intelligent  students  of  affairs.  As  an  intro- 
duction to  Ward's  works  it  is  quintessential,  illuminating 
the  study  of  history  and  of  the  social  order.  Incidentally 
it  is  a  remarkable  human  document;  exceedingly  enter- 
taining, instructive  and  inspiring  reading. 
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Accustomed  As  I  Am  . 


25  YEARS  ON  THE  AMERICAN  LECTURE  PLATFORM 


by  S.  K.  RATCLIFFE 


A    QUARTER-CENTURY    TALKING    TO    AMERICANS — WHAT    KIND    OF    EX- 

perience  is  that?  It  began  for  Mr.  Ratcliffe  in  the  winter  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  first  World  War,  and  has  covered  the  inter- 
vening period  without  a  break.  And  "S.K."  is  here  again  now. 

No  European  speaker  has  a  record  on  the  American  platform 
equal  to  his  for  continuity  and  extent.  In  this  article,  which  was 
written  early  last  summer,  before  the  war  crisis  developed,  for 
our  annual  "Letters  and  Life"  number,  he  reviews  his  adven- 
tures with  American  listeners.  With  his  inveterate  insight,  poise, 
clarity  and  engaging  frankness,  his  friends  among  them  are  legion. 

As  he  has  expressed  it  to  us,  a  newspaper  press  with  unap- 
proached  resources  for  swift  gathering  of  world  news,  a  corps 
of  special  correspondents  unequalled  for  daring  and  persistence 
and  news-sense,  and  a  radio  service  which  in  range  and  inde- 
pendence has  no  competitor — these  and  other  influences  have 
given  American  audiences  a  character  of  informed  awareness 
which  makes  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  conditions  amid  which 
he  began  his  lecturing  in  the  United  States. — THE  EDITORS. 

A  BLEAK  GRAY  DAY  IN  PITTSBURGH  AT  THE  NEW  YEAR  OF  1914 

stands  out  clearly  in  my  memory.  It  was  the  morning 
of  my  first  lecture  in  America.  This  first  visit  to  the 
United  States  had  come  about  through  an  invitation 
from  the  University  Extension  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
whose  organizing  secretary  was  Charles  D.  Atkins, 
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for  many   years  thereafter  director  of  the  Brooklyn  In- 
stitute. 

I  was  not  by  any  means  a  novice.  Nor  was  I  one  of 
those  who,  having  done  a  job  in  a  quite  different  field, 
are  ready  to  act  upon  the  too  common  notion  that  the 
United  States  is  a  land  of  lecture  audiences  and  anything 
in  the  way  of  a  talk  will  do.  In  England  I  had  combined 
public  speaking  with  journalism,  and  for  some  years  had 
been  lecturing  under  the  Extension  Board  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London.  None  the  less  I  recognized  that  my  first 
season  in  America  was  a  needed  course  in  self-training. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  great  cities  of  America  werej 
still  far  from  the  high  standard  of  cleared  highways  and 
smooth  road  surfaces  which  today  we  take  for  grante 
in  January  as  in  June.  The  snow  in  Pittsburgh  was  froz 
in  lumps  and  ridges  and  along  Forbes  Street  I  was  flung 
about  in  a  taxicab,  shockingly  it  seemed  to  me.  The 
Twentieth  Century  Club — from  that  day  onwards  a  most 
friendly  center  year  by  year — had  been  led  to  associate  me 
with  India  (my  editorship  in  Calcutta  was  not  so  far  be- 
hind), and — believe  it  or  not — they  had  taken  the  daring 
step  of  announcing  me  for  a  series  of  six  lectures  on  India, 
past  and  present.  I  had  brought  lantern  slides,  and  was  a 
little  disturbed  when  the  man  in  charge  of  the  clubhouse 
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said  he  had  not  received  any  instructions  about  a  stereopti- 
his  long  word  was  strange  to  me,  and  the  absence 
it  the  thing  itself  was  rather  a  facer.  A  hasty  recasting  of 
my  lecture  became  necessary,  and  I  did  my  best  by  ani- 
mated delivery  to  make  up  for  the  absence  of  pictures. 
Over  the  luncheon  table  I  enjoyed  my  first  experience  of 
American  club  hospitality,  and  then  made  a  short  train 
lourney   for  an  afternoon   lecture   before   the   Sewickley 
Valley  Club  on  historic  London.  Those,  as  you  see,  were 
the  days!  Being  a  complete  stranger  to  Pittsburgh  I  spent 
the  evening  m  the  lounge  of  the  old  Fort  Pitt  Hotel 
wnting  letters  and  reading  the  evening  papers,  which 
carried  big  headlines  about  Harry  Thaw. 

Well,  I  fulfilled  my  contract  with  Mr.  Atkins,  deliver- 
ing 42  lectures  in  six  weeks.  My  audiences  were  kind 
especially  those  in  central  Pennsylvania.  Six  times,  for  in- 
stance, I  spoke  on  India  to  a  small  gathering  of  the  good 
and  patient  at  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.  I  was  learning  my  new 
b  at  their  expense,  and  at  that  time  the  local  committee 
d  not  seem  to  know  any  better  than  the  visiting  stranger 
himself  how  to  choose  topics  nearer  to  actuality  than  the 
hrst  which  may  have  been  suggested. 

Before  leaving  America  that  first  year  I  made  one  ap- 
proach to  my  proper  field  (as  it  soon. proved  to  be)  of 
current  affairs,  and  in  so  doing  had  a  first  contact  with 
the   Sunday   open   forum   movement,   which    was   then 
responding  to  the  initial  stimulus  of  George  W.  Coleman 
at  Ford  Hall.  In  February  1914,  I  travelled  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Boston  at  the  tail  of  a  blizzard  which  had  dis- 
organized all  railroad  traffic  east  of  Chicago.  I  arrived  at 
the  South  Station  some  time  after  the  meeting  in  Melrose 
had  begun,  and  a  taxi-driver  was  good  enough  to  serve 
me  by  defying  the  traffic  laws  of  Massachusetts.  It  hap- 
pened to  be  Lincoln  Sunday.  The  extreme  brevity  of  the 
Gettysburg  Address,  which  was  read  from  the  platform 
before  my  arrival,  did  not  seem  to  be  a  virtue  on  that  oc- 
casion, for  I  never  saw  a  chairman  more  relieved  than 
was  my  friend  Harold  Marshall,  unknown  to  me  before 
that  moment,  as  he  held  out  a  welcoming  hand.  I  told 
the  large  audience  that  I  had  no  idea  as  to  the  character 
of  their  meeting  or  what  was  wanted  from  the  speaker 
However,  certain  queries  about  England  were  being  put 
to  me  wherever  I  went.  I  would  deal  with  three  of  these, 
at  that  time  fairly  hot— namely,  votes  for  women,  home 
rule  for  Ireland,  and  the  social  legislation  connected  with 
the  name  of  Lloyd  George.  After  that  not  unexciting 
Sunday  I  came  to  be  among  the  accepted  speakers  for  the 
rorums. 

THE  WAR  BROKE  OUT  THAT  SUMMER,  AFTER  I  HAD  RETURNED 

England.  For  some  months  I  heard  nothing  about  lec- 
ture dates.  Those  of  my  friends  who  knew  something  of 
ie  circumstances  could  not  make  out  why  I  did  not  sim- 
%  give  up  the  plan  of  a  return  to  America.  Common 
<ense  was  on  their  side.  In  London  I  had  all  the  work  I 
:ould  manage— plenty  of  university  extension  lecturing 
a  connection,  which  I  greatly  valued,  with  several 
ing  newspapers  and  magazines.  Going  again  to  Amer- 
ca,  I  knew,  would  mean  a  serious  interruption  to  my 
;ular  work  and  some  loss  of  income.  Nevertheless  I 
vent  on.  By  the  end  of  the  third  winter  I  could  regard 
yself  as,  in  a  modest  way,  established  on  the  general 
Mattorm.  So  long  as  the  war  continued  there  were  people 
n  the  great  cities  who  held  the  view  that  there  was  some 
m  my  addresses  on  England,  on  British  policy  in 
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Europe  and  Asia  and  the  changing  relations  between 
England  and  the  United  States.  I  earned  a  useful  reputa- 
for  fairness.  Nearly  all  my  work  in  journalism  has 
been  done  for  papers  on  the  liberal  or  progressive  side 
m  politics;  but  I  have  never  been  a  party  man,  and  my 
training  m  university  extension  lecturing  made  it  easy  for 
me  to  expand  a  national  or  international  problem  in  ob- 
jective fashion,  while  my  habit  in  dealing  with  questions 
rrom  the  audience  was  to  give  full  and  fair  answers  rather 
than  to  score  debating  points. 

The  fact  of  my  becoming  a  regular  speaker  at  forums 
kindred   gatherings    was    not    unimportant,    for    it 
neant  that  the  total  of  engagements  was  increased  (mak- 
ing usually  about  100  in  a  three-month  season),  and  also 
e  met  a  larger  variety  of  people  than  if  one  had 
been  restricted  to  the  clubs  and  colleges.  An  open  forum 
is  a  genuine  cross  section  of  the  community,  and  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  speaker  himself  if  he  does  not  find  such  gath- 
erings valuable  for  his  own  education. 

TWENTY-FIVE  WINTER  SEASONS  MAKE  A  PRETTY  LARGE  Ex- 
perience. It  should  certainly  enable  the  itinerant  lecturer 
rive  at  a  few  conclusions  as  to  American  listeners, 
ieir  attitude  and  ways.  I  am  often  asked  whether  audi- 
ces  nowadays  are  noticeably   unlike  those  of  twenty 
years  ago;  and  what  about  their  interest  in  European  and 
world  affairs?  Can  it  be  said  that  the  generality  of  peo- 
ple are  better  informed  today?  Are  there  any  regional 
variations  that  have  to  be  taken  into  account?  Such  ques- 
tions are  not  at  all  difficult  to  answer.  Americans  of  the 
.stern  states  seem  to  be  convinced  that  one  must  be 
aware  of  important  differences,  chiefly  made  by  geog- 
raphy. Also,  nearly  all  who  ask  about  a  lecturer's  experi- 
ces   appear    to    think    that   most   of   those    who    take 
m   a    discussion    following    the   address    ask   only 
fool  questions   (there  are  relatively  few  such),  while  it 
tidemable  that  many  people  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
^labors  of  a  speaker  on  current  affairs  can  be  worth- 

The  most  noteworthy  change,  as  we  should  expect,  is 

t  North  A          immense,expansion  o£  Ac  public  imer- 
-st   North  America  was  a  long  way  from  the  Old  World 

the  great  war.  And  why  not?  The  troubles  of  the 

European  continent  could  not  be  important  to  the  citizens 

of  Illinois  and  Nebraska,  or  even  to  those  of  New  York 

and  Pennsylvania;  and  although  so  large  a  percentage  of 

oe    rl       /  P°Pnlatl°n  were  ««w  Americans  from  Eu- 

ThSr  concer  T*        f°r  g°°d.  Cn°Ugh  reasons" 

was  with  lire  and  labor  in  the  country  to 

they  had  come.  It  was  the  war  and  what  followed 

n  le^in     F     membei\o£;hese  communities  realize  that 

n  leaving  Europe  they  had  not  got  away  from  the  prob- 

ms  of  their  homelands.  As  for  the  differences  arising 

from  regional  conditions,  they  have  always  seemed  to  me 

Sffor  mL      e     ***  ^  —C  ****  StCadily  *S 
portant  topic  more  or  less  in  the  headlines,  I'am  "nm  co'Ii 
scious  of  makmg  any  different  approaches  betwe  n  an 
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see   are 


audiences,  so  far  as  I 


•T,  there  is  one  thing  that  I  am 
some  emphasis.  A  student  audience  ar 
a  men  s  college  seems  to  me  nowadays  a  markedly  dif- 
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ferent  body  from  what  it  was 
twenty  years  ago.  Girl  stu- 
dents I  have  always  found 
quite  easy  to  address.  One 
could  get  their  attention  at 
the  outset  and  keep  it.  Nor 
was  I  aware  of  any  difficulty 
at  a  coeducational  college. 
But  in  my  earlier  years  a 
gathering  of  men  students, 
whether  large  or  small,  was 
usually  a  trial.  The  lads 
seemed  on  the  whole  indif- 
ferent, and  I  was  apt  to  think 
them  rather  unfriendly  to- 
wards a  stranger  speaking  the 
English  of  England.  But  that 
was  long  ago.  For  myself  to- 
day all  college  audiences  are 
alike  good,  while  the  stand- 
ing up  to  a  picked  group  of 
senior  students  and  faculty 
members  is  an  ordeal  that  every  speaker  must  find  stim- 
ulating. And  what  is  true  of  the  colleges  is  true  also  of 
general  audiences  today.  A  speaker  on  current  affairs  has 
to  be  thoroughly  equipped  and  on  the  alert,  for  the  ques- 
tions will  try  him  hard  and  he  can't  evade  them;  while 
if  he  happens  to  be  English  he  must  expect  to  be  chal- 
lenged in  particular  about  British  policy  and  the  Empire 
from  every  side. 

It  was  on  a  day  of  my  first  winter  in  America  that  I 
called  at  the  old  office  of  the  League  for  Political  Educa- 
tion, New  York,  with  a  card  of  introduction  to  the  direc- 
tor, Robert  Erskine  Ely.  This  was  seven  years  before  the 
Town  Hall  was  built.  The  League  held  its  morning  lec- 
tures in  various  theaters,  and  later  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Mr. 
Ely  heard  me  at  one  of  the  League  luncheons  at  the  Hotel 
Astor  and  promptly  invited  me  to  his  platform.  The  in- 
vitation was  repeated,  and  every  year  since  the  opening 
of  the  Town  Hall  I  have  had  a  course  of  lectures  in  the 
winter  program.  From  the  Town  Hall  membership,  now 
cared  for  by  George  V.  Denny,  Jr.,  in  succession  to  the 
veteran  director,  I  have  received  an  unfailing  annual  wel- 
come for  which  I  am  much  more  than  grateful.  And  in 
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March  1939,  I  was  proud  to  deliver  at  that  now  famous 
center  the  annual  Jonathan  Peterson  lecture,  on  "The  Fu- 
ture of  Anglo-American  Relations." 

A  well  known  American  of  the  last  century  said  that 
the  only  concern  a  sensible  man  could  have  with  lectures 
was  to  deliver  them.  He  had  in  mind,  no  doubt,  the  fact 
that  the  fee  is  never  unimportant,  and  certainly  this  seems 
to  have  a  particular  interest  for  many  people.  Exactly 
one  hundred  years  ago  Emerson  told  Carlyle  (who  was 
not  without  thoughts  of  trying  his  luck  in  America)  that 
his  earnings  during  the  preceding  winter  had  amounted 
to  $800.  Modest  though  this  sum  was,  it  had  not  been  ob- 
tained without  a  deal  of  uncomfortable  travel.  Some  fit- 
teen  years  later  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  asking  only 
$100  for  lectures  in  Portland  and  two  other  Maine  cities, 
paying  his  own  expenses.  The  higher  scale  of  remunera- 
tion was  not  established  until  Redpath  and  J.  B.  Pond 
j^^^—. ^_  set  out  to  organize  the  lyceum 
field.  They  were  able  to  raise  the 
fees  of  the  big  men,  and  the  scale 
for  such  was  carried  higher  still 
when  Pond  started  upon  his  en- 
terprise of  bringing  over  English 
explorers,  authors,  churchmen,  and 
other  topnotchers.  Nevertheless,  in 
the  early  years  of  the  twentieth 
century  the  average  payment  was 
still  inconsiderable.  The  visiting 
lecturer  from  Europe,  unless  he 
were  a  man  with  a  wide  popular 
appeal,  could  hardly  expect  to 
make  his  tour  remunerative. 

For  twenty  years  there  was  no 
more  assiduous  visiting  lecturer 
than  John  Cowper  Powys,  who 
built  up  a  large  and  admiring  con- 
nection. And  yet,  as  he  records  in 
his  autobiography,  his  best  period 
did  not  yield  more  than  $5000  a 
year. 

The   question  of  special   terms 
for      speakers      bearing     famous 
names    is    another    matter    alto- 
gether. In  the  post-war  period  one  could  name  in  a  given 
year  a   small   number  of   lecturers   who   were  good   for 
$400  or  $500,  and  there  was  one  short  spell  during  which 
fees  of  almost  any  height  were  aimed  at.  It  was  thought 
possible  to  demand  $1500,  and  even  in  a  few  instances 
$3000,  for  a  single  appearance  by  a  European  celebrity — 
Keyserling,  H.  G.  Wells,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  Mrs.  Asquith. 
Twenty  years  ago  or  less  a  lecture  bureau  could  have] 
demanded  almost  any  figure  for  Lloyd  George.  Winston 
Churchill's  inclusive  fee  for  ten  weeks  in  the  winter  on 
1931-2  was,  I  believe,  $50,000,  the  highest  ever  paid  to  al 
political  orator  turned  lecturer.  Everybody  in  America  is , 
familiar  with  the  estimate  placed  recently  upon  Anthonyl 
'Eden.  As  for  Bernard  Shaw,  he  holds  a  unique  position 
among  his  contemporaries  in  that,  lecturer  and  debater  for 
fifty  years,  he  has  never  accepted  a  fee  for  a  public  ad- 
dress. There  was  never  a  time,  after  die  publication  of  his 
most  famous  plays,  when  he  could  not  have  named  his 
own  terms  for  an  American  tour. 

There  are,  I  suppose,  not  many  known  lecturers  on  pub- 
lic affairs,  American  or  English,  that  I  have  not  listened 
to.  The  amusement  that  English  people  like  to  call  a 
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busman's  holiday  has  an  attraction  for 
most  practitioners.  But  not  nearly  so 
many  opportunities  of  hearing  literary 
lecturers  have  fallen  to  my  lot — aside 
from  those  dealing  with  books  of  the 
day  such  as  Dr.  William  Lyon  Phelps 
delivered  before  delighted  audiences  for 
something  like  forty  years.  An  occasional 
talk  by  an  English  author  on  that  peren- 
nial subject,  the  English  novel,  I  have  of 
course  come  in  for. 

John  Cowper  Powys,  long  before  turn- 
ing to  novel  writing,  made  a  place  for 
himself  on  the  platform  that  no  lecturer 
has  since  filled.  He  possessed  certain 
manifest  advantages:  a  striking  presence, 
an  individual  gift  of  eloquence  with  an 
immense  command  of  language,  a  most 
unusual  power  of  esthetic  word-painting 
and  interpretation,  and  an  English  uni- 
versity accent  which  was  never  toned 
down.  He  developed  a  particular  man-  ^____^______^__ 

ner   of   treating   the   masters   of   literature       CHANGING  AMERICA — the  homecoming  from  France  in  1919  marked  a  new  era 

which  he  called  "dithyrambic  analysis." 
This  was  his  own  invention;  it  was  a  method  unlike  all 
others  I  have  known.  When  Powys  was  in  the  mood  he- 
would  let  himself  go  in  a  storm  of  rhetoric,  and  throw- 
ing a  "ladies-and-gentlemen"  into  every  third  or  fourth 
sentence,  he  would  cast  his  spell  over  any  audience— 
preferably,  I  am  bound  to  say,  a  women's  club.  The 
oration  of  his  that  I  remember  most  vividly  belonged  to  a 
Sunday  morning  series  nearly  twenty  years  ago  in  New 
York.  His  theme  was  the  "Religion  of  Walt  Whitman." 
The  address  was  not  reported,  but  I  have  no  difficulty  in 
recalling  its  culminating  passage: 

"The  religion  of  Walt  Whitman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  1 
will  tell  you  what  it  was;  I  alone  know.  It  was  polytheism, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  belief  in  many  gods.  Whitman  was 
a  polytheist,  just  as  your  splendid  William  James  also  was. 
What   do   those   silly   Whitmaniacs   say   about   his   religion  : 
They   tell   you   that   he   was   an   optimist! 
Do  they  mean  that  Whitman  was  an  op 
timist    like    that    beefy    diner-out    Robert 
Browning?    Ladies   and   gentlemen,   I   will 
tell  you  something!  I  have  seen  Walt  Whit- 
man's   notebooks,    the    notebooks    that    he 
kept   when   nursing   the   wounded   in   your 
Civil  War.  And  those  notebooks  are  stained 
with   blood!   Optimism,   ladies   and   gentle- 
men, optimism?  The  only  optimism  that  a 
self-respecting  man  can  tolerate  is  the  op- 
timism that  has  its  body  on  the  rack,  its 
hand  in  the  fire,  its  notebooks  stained  with 
blood!" 

FROM     THE     ITINERANT    LECTURER'S     STAND- 

point  there  is  no  American  institution 
much  more  significant  than  the  women's 
club.  I  need  not  remind  you  that  Amer- 
ican community  life,  particularly  in  the 
smaller  cities,  has  been  greatly  influenced 
by  this  characteristic  social  development 
of  the  past  half-century.  The  clubs  en- 
joyed a  period  of  steady  expansion  for 
something  like  thirty  years,  and  their 
(Continued  on  page  770) 
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-our  link  with  the  League  of  Nations:  John  G.  Winant,  former  governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  head  of  the  International  Labour  Office 
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THE    BIOGRAPHY     OF     INSTITUTIONS,    WE     NEED     MORE    OF     THAT 

literature — the  Life  and  Letters  of  the  A  &  P,  or  Memoirs  of  a 
Five-and-Ten.  Institutions  lead  lives,  and  they  certainly  write 
enough  letters  which  they  sometimes  burn  in  secret,  as  foolish 
people  do.  Corporations  are  "persons"  under  the  fourteenth 
amendment;  they  get  born,  through  a  man  or  an  invention 
or  an  idea;  suffer  as  adolescents;  marry  and  are  divorced  by 
anti-trust  decrees;  struggle  for  survival;  have  children  (Wes- 
tern Electric  is  surely  a  child  of  A.T.  &  T.);  become  sene- 
scent; and  even  die.  Through  these  vicissitudes  they  exercise 
more  influence  on  our  lives  than  do  the  heroes  and  statesmen 
whose  biographies  we  pay  mind  to.  We  have  this  fall  admir- 
able studies  of  two  Presidents,  Taft  and  Harding,  but  were 
they  more  powerful  in  American  life  than  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
Uncle  Tel)  and  the  N.  W.  Ayer  advertising  agency  whose 
thrilling  "lives"  are  our  text?  Indeed,  were  not  these  very 
residents  in  part  molded,  for  good  or  ill,  by  giant  institutional 
persons? 

The  incomprehensible  self-energizing  life  principle  in  insti- 
tutions, that  transcends  their  human  instruments,  is  recognized 
with  awe  and  wonder  by  any  man  who  has  been  a  cellular 
part  of  such  an  organism.  They  go  on — because  they  go  on, 
often  seemingly,  with  no  mind  and  very  little  heart.  It  is 
ghostly  business  to  serve  such  a'  corporate  person  when  you 
never  know  the  directors,  and  they  are  not  aware  you  exist. 
Yet  you  labor  at  your  job,  often  with  great  pride,  by  your 
best  regional  standards;  others  do  likewise,  life  flows  through 
the  members,  there  is  a  mystical  adaptation  of  service  to  need. 

Now  society  dare  not  let  these  creations  (that  often  terrify 
their  managers)  lead  autonomous  lives:  they  are  giants  in 
power.  We  must  study  -how  to  govern  them  lest  they  govern 
us,  yet  without  risking  impairment  of  their  essential  function- 
ing. But  for  average  citizens  the  economist's  charts,  financial 
chess-play,  and  story  of  technical  and  legal  events  are  not 
grasped,  and  therefore  dull.  We  have  a  deep  instinct  for  per- 
sonification; note  how  folks  make  railroads  come  alive.  Out 
West  I  met  "Uncle  Peter,"  the  omnipresent  Union  Pacific; 


"the  Pennsy"  is  a  chuck  under  the  chin  for  a  vast  system;  I 
once  even  knew  a  lady  railroad,  called  "Katy."  People  think 
in  terms  of  people. 

Can  we  then  perfect  this  new  biography  of  institutions  in 
terms  of  drama,  conflict,  folly  and  even  fate?  It  would  take 
genius  of  the  first  order:  I  think  of  the  glorious  imagination 
of  Dean  Swift,  or  the  humane  wisdom  of  Balzac,  or  Mark 
Twain's  sense  of  social  strata.  Such  pens  could  endow  Uncle 
Tel  with  personality  better  than  did  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment. It  is  clear  already  that  we  need  a  variety  of  techniques 
to  incarnate  different  forms  of  institutions.  To  reveal  the  giant 
passion  of  the  A.T.  &  T.  for  an  integration  of  personality 
through  monopoly  is  not  the  same  problem  as  tracing  the 
lengthened  shadow  of  a  man,  F.  W.  Ayer,  through  an  agency 
that  has  had  important  effects  on  our  daily  lives  and  the  con- 
cept of  advertising.  To  tell  the  stories  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  or  the  Associated  Press  would  require  other  tech- 
niques. 

Such  speculations  soon  verge  on  fantasy;  yet  the  reading  of 
these  profoundly  useful  studies  by  Mr.  Danielian  and  Mr. 
Coon,  and  that  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  by  Professor  Hower  ot 
Harvard,  leaves  the  imprint  of  personality,  not  of  Bell  or  Vail 
or  Gifford,  or  the  Ayer  partners,  but  of  the  institutions  whose 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  even  psychology  are  so  minutely 
recorded.  Uncle  Tel  even  seems  to  be  developing  a  subcon- 
scious as  shown  in  the  principle  of  "self-continuing  control" 
through  presidential  succession. 

These  books  are  not  exposes,  though  often  critical,  for  these 
are  "good"  institutions,  honest  and  respectable  by  all  our  busi- 
ness mores,  untouched  by  scandal,  and  in  F.  W.  Ayer's  case 
reflecting  religious  principles.  These  social  audits  are  informed 
by  a  spirit  of  scientific  judgment  that  seeks  to  discover  the 
nature  and  functions  of  these  institutions  and  their  meaning 
in  modern  society.  If  questions  of  the  services,  costs,  and  in- 
fluences of  these  corporations  are  posed,  they  are  posed  in  the 
interests  of  progress,  and  the  answers  of  the  protagonists  given 
due  weight. 

It  would  be  unreal  to  try  to  digest  research  of  such  careful 
completeness.  Danielian  and  Coon  both  depend  on  the  reports 
of  the  investigation  of  the  A.T.  &  T.  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  with  some  seventy  supplements, 
plus  the  brief  of  the  company.  The  investigation  is  said  to  have 
cost  the  United  States  two  million  dollars,  and  the  company 
$1,500,000.  The  wealth  of  biographical  data  parallels  Bronson 
Alcott's  fifty-volume  journal.  Mr.  Coon  offers  the  simpler  and 
shorter  story,  with  vivid  human  interest  values  in  sketches  of 
men  like  Bell  and  Vail.  It  is  easier  to  read,  but  perhaps  less 
intellectually  exciting  than  the  brilliantly  detailed  fact  masses, 
ordered  with  clarity  and  progression,  on  which  Mr.  Danielian 
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plants  his  question  marks,  or  from  which  he  takes  excursions 
into  the  fields  of  monopoly,  control,  and  economic  politics. 
From  his  case  study  he  wants  us  to  learn  the  problems  in  the 
large.  He  makes  demands  on  your  brains,  but  they  are  worth 
meeting. 

What  both  present  is  the  largest  corporation  in  history,  a 
five-billion  dollar  system  of  twenty-one  associated  Bell  com- 
panies that  serve  about  sixteen  million  subscribers  with  what 
is  called  the  best  service  in  the  world,  and  pays  at  present  $9 
a  year  to  some  650,000  stockholders,  uses  one  third  of  our 
active  banks,  and  employs  people  by  the  hundred  thousand. 
Uncle  Tel  is  a  very  great  man  who  divides  himself  into  opera- 
tor, manufacturer,  research  scientist,  financier,  employer, 
publicist-politician,  and  even  blunders  into  Hollywood  through 
sound  pictures.  His  biographers  cover  these  functions,  and 
then  consider  the  questions  of  self-perpetuation  through  proxy- 
control,  profits,  labor  relations,  regulation,  patent  monopoly, 
and  charges  for  telephone  service. 

The  layman  cannot  appraise  these  knotty  puzzles,  but  cer- 
tain questions  stick  in  mind.  Can  the  rates  fairly  be  reduced? 
Is  it  needful  to  establish  some  kind  of  public  utility  control 
over  Western  Electric  that  supplies  equipment?  How  does  the 
brilliant  laboratory  research  serve  the  public,  and  what  are  its 
social  functions?  What  equation  should  exist  between  profits 
and  the  employment  policies?  Should  rates  be  based  on  a  capi- 
tal investment  that  the  subscribers  have  enlarged  by  paying 
into  depreciation  reserves?  Is  the  stock  structure  truly  demo- 
cratic ? 

Uncle  Tel  challenges  our  study,  and  his  empire  of  sound 
waves,  described  by  Coon  as  "an  artificial  natural  resource 
and  at  the  same  time  a  natural  monopoly,"  concerns  us  all 
every  day.  These  studies  are  required  reading  for  citizens  who 
want  to  understand  the  giants  among  whom  we  live. 

In  "The  History  of  an  Advertising  Agency,"  Professor 
Hower  not  only  describes  the  origins,  progress,  and  functions 
of  a  little-known  instrument  of  great  significance,  but  illum- 
inates the  history  of  advertising.  This  model  agency  is  a 
microcosm  of  an  organic  process  that  responded  to  a  new 
environment  of  mass  production  and  consumption  habits.  It 
is  a  fascinating  story  of  a  struggle  by  men  of  vision  and  com- 
mon honesty  to  discover  their  function,  and  how  to  fulfil  a 
task.  F.  W.  Ayer's  great  contribution  was  the  recognition  that 
he  must  serve  the  advertiser  for  a  fee,  and  not,  as  commission- 
agent  or  space-broker  of  the  publishers,  try  to  obey  two  mas- 
ters. So  step  by  step,  he  added  market  research,  copy  writing, 
the  preparation  of  pictorial  material,  psychology,  and  even 
radio  services  to  his  duties.  Incidentally,  perhaps,  he  became 
aware  of  the  prime  necessity  of  serving  the  public,  too.  But  he 
did  not  confront,  nor  does  Professor  Hower  directly,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  social  uses  and  misuses  of  advertising,  what  it  costs, 
and  who  finally  foots  the  bill. 

If  you  are  old  enough,  you  will  enjoy  a  nostalgic  pleasure 
in  meeting  the  originators  of  Uneeda  Biscuits,  the  Fairy  Soap 
baby  in  your  home,  the  giant  flowers  of  Burpee,  and  home- 


made Hires'  rootbeer.  The  advertisers  create  a  good  deal  of 
modern  folklore.  They  also  serve  our  other  giants  as  did  Mr. 
Ayer  in  helping  Uncle  Tel  with  institutional  advertising.  Our 
heroes  have  friendships.  Not  least  in  value  here  is  the  full 
length  picture  of  F.  W.  Ayer,  with  his  interest  in  the  YMCA, 
in  his  herd  of  prize  Jerseys,  and  in  civic  life.  He  saw  straight, 
thought  clearly,  lived  justly,  and  the  agency  he  created  is  still 
among  the  leaders  of  its  kind. 

To  read  these  volumes  is  to  gain  understanding.  That  is  a 
good  thing,  in  public  affairs  as  in  private.  These  "lives"  are 
pretty  human,  with  their  errors,  blindnesses,  ignorances, 
achievements,  confusion.  They  are  part  of  their  times,  and 
serve  some  need  of  the  present  social  order.  Of  course,  we  are 
going  to  control  and  use  them — and  the  first  step  is  to  learn 
what  made  them  what  they  are  today.  Our  heroes,  happily, 
are  not  dead.  They  can  change. 

Law  and  Politics 

LAW  AMD  POLITICS:  Occasional  Papers  of  Felix  Frankfurter,  1913- 
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IN  THE  FOREWORD  THAT  HE  HAS  WRITTEN   FOR  THIS  COLLECTION 

of  Felix  Frankfurter's  articles  and  addresses,  Archibald 
MacLeish  discloses  that  he  shares  the  feeling  which  at  least  one 
reader  had  when  he  picked  up  this  volume:  that  it  had  a  quasi- 
posthumous  character.  "Authors  who  stop  writing,"  says  Mr. 
MacLeish,  "usually  go  where  they  cannot  watch  their  editors 
at  work.  The  author  of  this  work  has  gone  instead  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States."  He  has  therefore 
stopped  writing  on  politics — that  is  current  partisan  politics, 
because  running  through  all  Mr.  Frankfurter's  writings  is  the 
conviction  which  he  has  held  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  and  which  was  well  expressed  in  the  first  paper  in 
this  volume — reprinted  from  the  Survey  of  January  1913. 
Insofar  as  the  questions  coming  before  the  Supreme  Court 
"are  necessarily  questions  of  fact,  dealing  with  actual  condi- 
tions of  life  and  current  dominant  public  opinion,  it  is  essential 
that  the  stream  of  Zeitgeist  be  allowed  to  flood  the  sympathies 
and  the  intelligence  of  our  judges.  This  is  necessary,  not  only 
for  the  well-being  of  the  state  and  the  social  order,  but  for  the 
unimpaired  continuance  of  our  judicial  system." 

In  Supreme  Court  opinions — concurring  with  as  well  as 
speaking  for  the  Court  or  dissenters — Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter 
will  disclose  his  conception  of  his  opportunities  and  responsi- 
bilities as  a  member  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  robe.  Not  the 
least  interesting  papers  in  this  collection  are  eleven  unsigned 
editorials  which  appeared  in  the  New  Republic.  Readers  of 
that  journal  of  opinion  have  occasionally  suspected  that  the 
writer  of  certain  critiques  of  the  attitude  of  the  bar  toward 
the  Court  and  of  judicial  behavior  was  something  more  than 
a  penny-a-liner.  We  now  learn  that  the  New  Republic  had  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Frankfurter's  uncommon  knowledge  and  un- 
common ability  in  expressing  it.  The  editor  does  not  say  from 
how  large  a  possible  selection  of  these  editorials  his  choices 
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were  made.  For  the  most  part,  those  reprinted  impress  upon 
lay  readers  the  philosophy  which  Mr.  Frankfurter  stated  many 
times  either  explicitly  or  in  the  interstices  of  his  law  review 
articles:  that  the  role  of  the  Court  is  a  political  one;  that  the 
functions  of  judges  are  the  functions  of  statesmanship;  but 
that  it  is  not  the  business  of  such  statesmanship  to  accept 
arguments  that  Congress  has  debated  and  rejected  and  to 
function  as  a  third  branch  of  the  legislature — a  branch  whose 
decision  is  final  unless  reversed  by  a  constitutional  amendment 
or  (as  has  been  happening  recently)  by  second  and  wiser 
thoughts.  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  on  the  bench  will  endeavor 
in  action,  as  he  has  in  these  papers,  "to  reconcile  modern 
economic  forces  with  the  demands  of  a  popular  democracy." 

The  papers  selected  for  republication  as  samples  of  Mr. 
Frankfurter's  thinking  on  social,  economic  and  political  ques- 
tions come  from  the  Yale  Review,  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  the 
Survey,  several  different  law  reviews,  Fortune,  the  Encyclo- 
pedia of  the  Social  Sciences  and  the  New  Republic.  They  are 
grouped  in  broad  divisions:  the  political  and  judicial  functions 
of  the  Supreme  Court;  three  great  justices — Holmes,  Cardozo 
and  Brandeis — in  whose  differing  traditions  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter will  be  a  worthy  successor;  civil  liberties  and  their  pro- 
tection; labor  and  business  and  the  courts;  government  and 
administration;  and  legal  research  and  education.  Several 
papers  are  included  under  the  heading,  "a  political  auto- 
biography." Here  are  set  forth  the  reasons  why  Mr.  Frank- 
furter in  three  successive  Presidential  elections  voted  for  Sena- 
tor La  Follette,  Governor  Smith  and  Governor  Roosevelt. 

In  short,  this  volume — -with  a  foreword  and  typography 
worthy  of  its  contents— contains  admirable  materials  on  the 
workings  of  a  fine  mind  before  its  possessor  donned  judicial 
ermine.  Woodrow  Wilson  once  entitled  an  essay  on  Sir  Henry 
Maine  as  "A  Lawyer  with  a  Style."  Felix  Frankfurter  was  a 
lawyer  with  a  style  but  he  was  also  a  lawyer  whose  heartbeats, 
whose  resentment  of  injustice,  and  whose  passion  for  justice 
determined  the  channels  in  which  his  legal  mind  went,  fired 
his  language,  and  strengthened  his  advocacy. 
Columbia  University  LINDSAY  ROGERS 

Raymond  Gram  Swing's  Extraordinary  Broadcasts 

HOW  WAR  CAME,  by   Raymond  Gram   Swing.   Norton.  266  pp.   price  $2 
postpaid  by   Survey  Associates,   Inc. 

READING  RAYMOND  GRAM  SWING'S  "How  WAR  CAME"  FILLS 
me  with  even  more  admiration  and  wonder  than  did  the 
broadcasts,  out  of  which  the  book  is  compiled.  These  broad- 
casts, delivered  from  March  9  to  September  3  of  this  fateful 
year,  cover  the  major  political  events  in  Europe  from  the 
seizure  of  Czechoslovakia  to  the  end  of  the  "white  war  of 
nerves"  and  the  declaration  of  a  "state  of  war"  on  September  3. 

In  these  broadcasts  Mr.  Swing  does  for  the  air  what  an  edi- 
torial writer  does  for  a  newspaper.  He  has  taken  the  news, 
from  the  radio  and  the  press,  and  analyzed  and  interpreted  it. 
This  is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  do  on  the  radio  than  it  is  in 
print.  In  the  first  place,  the  restrictions  on  the  speaker  are 
greater  than  are  those  on  the  editorial  writer.  It  is  not  con- 
sidered good  radio  form  to  express  any  opinion  which  might 
counsel  or  encourage  public  action,  except  as  the  speaker  is 
part  of  an  air  forum. 

The  first  class  radio  commentator  must  steer  a  course  be- 
tween Scylla  and  Charybdis.  His  function  is  not  merely  to 
relay  the  news;  any  announcer  can  do  that.  His  function  is  to 
clarify  and  interpret  it;  to  tell  the  public  what,  in  his  opinion, 
it  really  indicates;  what  policies  it  incorporates;  the  back- 
ground against  which  it  must  be  judged.  Yet  he  must  not  tell 
the  public  what  it  should  think.  He  must  indicate  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  what  facts,  checked  against  other  facts,  may 
justify  certain  conclusions. 

In  the  second  place,  he  is  forced  to  undertake  this  task 
under  the  most  enormous  pressure — pressure  which  no  edi- 
torial writer  knows.  The  editorial  writer  has  hours  and  hours 
in  which  to  confer  with  other  members  of  an  editorial  staff,  or 
if,  like  a  columnist,  he  works  alone,  he  has  time  for  research, 


opportunity  to  check  on  his  facts  from  various  sources,  from 
individuals  who  possess  special  knowledge,  or  from  books. 

The  interpretations  of  the  news  which  Mr.  Swing  made  in 
the  famous  Fourteen  Days  from  August  21  to  September  3 
were  dashed  off  in  the  offices  of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany. During  these  fourteen  days  he  spoke  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  sometimes  oftener,  and  without  any  regular  schedule. 
Research  under  those  conditions  is  out  of  the  question.  One 
can  draw  only  upon  what  is  in  one's  own  head. 

How  Mr.  Swing  kept  it  up,  and  how  he  maintained  these 
comments  and  interpretations  at  so  high  a  standard — intel- 
lectually and  literately — is  a  miracle  to  one  who  tried  it,  during 
the  same  period,  once  a  day,  and  found  the  task  the  most 
grueling  ever  undertaken. 

"How  War  Came"  tells  the  story  of  a  worldwide  crisis,  tells 
it  with  brilliant  lucidity,  and  tells  it  with  an  urbanity  that, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  is  nothing  less  than  remarkable. 
New  Yorl^  DOROTHY  THOMPSON 

Facing  South 

AMERICAS  TO  THE  SOUTH,  by  John  T.  Whitaker.  Macmillan.  300  pp. 
Price  $2.50. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN'  PRIMER,  by  Katherine  Carr.  Rryn.il  &  Hitchock. 
208  pp.  Price  $1.75. 

LATIN  AMERICA,  by  F.  A.  Kirkpa<rick.  Macmillan.  456  pp.  Price  $.5.75. 

FOUR  KEYS  TO  GUATEMALA,  by  Vera  Kelsey  and  Lilly  de  lungh 
Osborne.  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  .132  pp.  Price  $3. 

A  HISTORY  OF  BRAZIL,  by  Joao  Pandia  Gakgeras.  Translate!  ami 
edited  by  Percy  Alvin  Martin.  The  Inter-American  Historical  Srrie>. 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  374  pp.  Price  $5. 

Postpaid  by    Survey   Associates,    Inc. 

RECENT   BOOKS  ON  LATIN  AMERICA  SUFFER  FROM  THE  FACT  , 
that  so  much  is  definitely  dated,  or  even  invalidated,  by  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  Europe.  But  the  very  fact  of  war,  through 
the  impulse  it  gives  to  trade  with  and  travel  to  the  other  coun- 
tries of  our  own  continent,  puts  these  books  into  the  class  <>1 
required  reading.  Mr.  Whitaker's  book  suffers  from  its  very 
timeliness.  He  selects  six  important  Latin  American  countries. 
He  interviews  political  and  business  leaders  who  talk  about 
current,  political  and  economic  problems.  These  problems  are 
largely  concerned  with  the  methods  of  Nazi  and  fascist  com-  j 
mercial   and   political   penetration.   Most  of  this  is  now   just 
water  over  the  dam.  A  few  generalizations  retain  their  signifi- 
cance. It  remains  true  that  "if  Vargas  tries  to  impose  Euro- 
pean fascist  ideas  on  the  people  of  Brazil,  he  will  go  out  on  fl 
his  nose."  The  description  of  Mexico's  vexing  economic  and  •] 
political  problems  is  still  valid.  Equally  to  the  point  is  Mr. 
Whitaker's  conclusion  that  a  "rational"  Latin  American  policy 
should  include  "an  effort  ultimately  to  unite  all  the  Americans  '< 
in  one  great  free-trade  area,"  and  "the  establishment  of  an 
American  League  of  Nations." 

Mrs.  Carr  has  written  a  nice  little  book,  with  neat  little 
maps  and  compact  chapters  on  various  South  American  coun- 
tries. Unfortunately  this  "Primer"  contains  about  all  that  the! 
average  individual  in  this  country  would  care  to  read  about 
Latin  America.  So  the  present  reviewer  would  be  very  happy 
— as  doubtless  would  Mrs.  Carr  and  her  publishers — if  every 
literate  person  in  the  United  States  were  to  read  this  book  in 
the  next  six  months.  Mrs.  Carr  emphasizes  the  fact  that  prac- 
tically every  South  American  country  has  a  landholding  aris- 
tocracy at  the  top — and  at  the  bottom,   the  mass  of  peons, 
illiterate,  superstitious,  practically  disfranchised  and  subsisting 
on  an  unbelievably  low  standard  of  living,  and  that  there  can 
be  no  real  political  or  economic  stability  until  an  honest  at- 
tempt  is   made   to  bridge  the   tremendous  gap   between   the 
classes  and  the  masses.  She  hits  the  nail  squarely  on  the  head 
when  she  insists  that  both  North  Americans  and  Europeans  in 
thinking  about  South  America  and  its  future  do  not  realize 
how  important  a  factor  is  "the  extreme  nationalism  of  the 
South  American  nations." 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick's  book  is  a  compact,  scholarly  and  well 
documented  history  of  all  Latin  America  including  even  Texas 
and  California.  In  the  final  chapter  he  points  out  how  "the 
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deep-rooted  Spanish  character  pervades  life"  in  all  Hispanic 
America.  From  New  Mexico  to  Chile,  he  reminds  us: 

".  .  .  Infants  are  lulled  to  sleep  with  the  traditional  airs  and 
words  of  fifteenth  century  ballads  about  the  loves  and  wars 
of  Christian  and  Moor.  The  Argentine  gaucho  improvising 
declmas  to  the  guitar  in  high  falsetto  tones,  the  Mexican  Ind- 
ian chanting  in  rude  campfire  rhymes  the  exploits  of  Villa  or 
Zapata,  are  heirs  of  old  Spain;  and  the  prevalence  of  the 
Andalusian  type  of  feminine  beauty  is  remarkable." 

"Four  Keys  to  Guatemala"  is  almost  a  perfect  "book  about 
a  country."  It  has  everything — history,  description,  interpre- 
tation, guide  book  information,  technical  notes,  bibliography. 
What  are  the  "Four  Keys  to  Guatemala?"  A  brief  answer  to 
that  question  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  book.  Key  number 
one  is  a  description  of  what  generous  Dame  Nature  has  given 
that  little  Central  American  country.  The  other  three  keys 
open  the  door  for  the  reader  to  the  three  'civilizations  which 
still  exist  there  side  by  side:  first,  Indian  Guatemala  with  its 
ancient  costumbrcs;  second,  colonial  Guatemala  with  its  Span- 
ish culture  and  architecture;  third,  the  progressive  Republic 
of  the  year  1939. 

"The  History  of  Brazil"  is  the  third  in  the  excellent  Chapel 
Hill  series  of  translations  of  Latin  American  historians'  ac- 
counts of  their  respective  countries.  The  late  Dr.  Calogeras 
was  a  very  able  and  important  Brazilian  statesman,  economist 
and  historian.  His  book  records  political  developments  in  Bra- 
zil up  to  1926.  The  translator  adds  a  chapter  bringing  the 
story  up  to  the  present. 
New  Yor/f  B.  P.  ADAMS 

"Intellectual  Nudist" 

AFTER  SEVEN   YEARS,  by  Raymond  Moley.    Harper.  446  pp.   Price  $3 
postpaid   by    Survey    Associates,    Inc. 

BRILLIANT,  OPINIONATED,  UNRESTRAINED  AND  CAUSTIC,  MR. 
Moley  has  chronologically  marshalled  in  his  book,  "After 
Seven  Years,"  an  intimate  behind  the  scenes  story  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration  which  combines  a  biography  of  the 
President  with  an  autobiography  of  the  author.  With  a  style, 
lucid,  graphic  and  flippant,  he  ruthlessly  strips  both  himself 
and  the  President,  and  many  others  who  have  had  the  mis- 
lortune  to  move  in  his  orbit,  of  all  vestiges  of  personal  privacy. 
The  result  is  a  book  which  is  replete  with  intimate  quotations 
and  is,  at  the  same  time  fascinating,  informative  and  revolting. 
A  candid  camera  man  at  the  President's  side  with  a  hidden 
camera  could  scarcely  have  been  more  graphic  than  Mr.  Moley. 
Few  will  escape  the  impression  that  the  author  underestimates 
the  President  and  overestimates  himself. 

The  origin  of  the  "brain  trust"  of  which  Mr.  Moley  was  the 
generally  accredited  originator  and  leader,  the  tactics  of  the 
1932  Presidential  campaign,  the  bank  holiday  and  the  100 
days'  session  of  the  Congress,  are  all  intimately  revealed,  with 
the  President  pictured  as  unruffled,  impulsive  and  careless  and 
his  friend  "Ray"  as  the  directing  genius  who  saw,  knew  and 
understood  everything.  For  the  handling  of  the  bank  crisis 
and  the  origin  of  the  emergency  banking  legislation,  Moley 
gives  large  credit  to  Secretary  Woodin.  Even  then  the  author 
had  no  apparent  consciousness  of  his  own  limitations  for 
participating  as  an  equal  with  men  of  long  private  and  govern- 
mental financial  experience.  The  President  is  shown  as  approv- 
ing that  most  far-reaching  legislation  in  twenty  minutes  from 
the  time  at  which  it  was  presented  to  him:  the  Congress  met 
at  noon;  the  President's  message  read  at  three  o'clock,  and  "an 
hour  later  the  emergency  banking  bill  which  no  one  but  the 
congressional  leaders  had  seen  was  passed  by  the  House"; 
passed  by  the  Senate  at  seven-thirty  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent before  nine  o'clock. 

The  story  of  the  events  leading  up  to  and  during  the  Lon- 
don Economic  Conference  is  reminiscent  of  Lewis  Carroll  with 
Secretary  Hull  cast  as  Alice,  Moley  as  the  Red  Queen  and  the 
President  as  the  White  King  with  all  his  soldiers  and  horse- 
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Warning  to  the  West! 
BY  HERMANN  RAUSCHNING 

The  book  all  America  is  discussing!  The  facts  re- 
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men  attempting  to  save  Humpty  Dumpty.  Mr.  Moley  had  his 
own  very  definite  plan  for  the  Economic  Conference  for  which 
he  attempted  to  obtain  the  President's  sanction  without  refer- 
ence to  Secretary  Hull,  head  of  the  American  delegation. 
Moley  had  accepted  an  appointment  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  "on  a  hunch"  and  believed  that  the  President  decided 
and  acted  upon  important  matters  of  foreign  policy  without 
asking  the  opinion  or  even  informing  his  Secretary  of  State. 
Moley 's  own  action  at  London  can  be  understood,  in  his  own 
summation,  "It  wasn't  an  office  I  had  in  those  days;  it  was  a 
caprice." 

The  account  of  the  ghost  writing  of  the  President's  speeches 
and  state  papers,  the  evolution  of  sudden  decisions  respecting 
his  policies  in  relation  to  the  NRA,  the  Supreme  Court  and 
foreign  policy  are  not  calculated  to  increase  confidence  in  the 
President,  but  a  discerning  reader  may  well  doubt  the  shad- 
ings  or  emphasis  of  the  author  and  will  suspect  intentional  or 
unintentional  omissions.  Nevertheless,  there  is  much  in  the 
book  that  the  President  and  those  close  to  him  should  find  it 
necessary  to  rebut.  The  book  is  replete  with  surprising  revel- 
ations particularly  in  respect  to  the  first  year  of  the  administra- 
tion, of  which  not  the  least  surprising  is  that  Arthur  Ballantine, 
the  Republican  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  credited 
with  writing  the  first  fireside  chat,  which  Moley  refers  to  as 
"as  simple  and  moving  as  any  Presidential  utterance  in  the 
history  of  this  country."  The  formulation  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
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The  above  chart  is  not  an  illustration,  but  a  part  of  the  narra- 
tive, in  "Modern  Man  in  the  Making"  (Knopf.  Price  #2.95 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc.),  the  latest  and  most  provo- 
cative volume  by  Otto  Neurath.  Selecting  various  combinations 
of  alliances  or  affinities  between  nations  Dr.  Neurath  says,  "No 
alliance  is  impossible."  The  Soviet-Nazi  pact,  consummated 
nearly  a  year  after  he  completed  his  charts  at  The  Hague,  where 
he  is  director  of  the  International  Foundation  for  Visual  Educa- 
tion, demonstrates  his  own  comprehension  of  world  affairs.  But, 
as  readers  of  Survey  Graphic  know,  Dr.  Neurath  is  no  cynic. 
"Modern  Man  in  the  Making"  is  designed  for  the  intelligent 
citizen  who  wants  to  understand  the  world  we  live  in.  It  is  a 
wise,  provocative,  and  exceedingly  beautiful  book.  The  Isotype 
charts  are  reproduced  in  seven-color  process;  the  writing  is  con- 
cise and  dramatic.  The  book  is  one  to  buy  for  yourself,  and  it 
would  certainly  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  library  of  a  school, 
a  friend,  a  teacher,  preacher  or  person  interested  in  the  life  of 
our  time.  Ideal  for  presentation  at  Christmas,  it  is  a  universal 
chart  of  the  environment  in  which  our  daily  life,  and  that  of 
our  children,  will  be  lived. 


change  and  Security  legislation,  which  was  "ultimately  pre- 
pared by  Landis  and  Cohen  under  the  eye  of  Frankfurter" 
with  the  help  of  Henderson  and  Dean,  is  described  with 
lively  candor. 

Mr.  Moley  evinces  repeatedly  a  contempt  for  Secretary  Hull. 
He  apparently  regarded  Hull  as  a  sentimental  and  impractical 
internationalist  and  free  trader  whose  presence  in  the  Cabinet 
was  a  constant  source  of  danger  to  the  success  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  to  the  nation.  He  makes  it  clear  that  while 
serving  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  his  responsibility  was 
not  to  his  nominal  superior  but  only  to  the  President  direct. 
He  recognized,  however,  that  the  office  of  Chief  Executive 
included  more  than  symbolic  power.  "But  I  was  never  con- 
scious of  a  moment's  doubt  in  Roosevelt's  mind  that  he  could 
wisely  and  safely  administer  discretionary  powers  too  stagger- 
ing even  to  be  freely  comprehended  by  the  electorate  at  large." 
So  when  Moley  pulled  the  strings  the  President  was  a  states- 
man, when  the  strings  were  loose  the  President  fell  into  un- 
believeable  errors. 

The  book  itself  is  presumably  the  fulfillment  of  what  ,the 
author  considers  a  duty  to  the  public  and  he  professes  to  be- 
lieve that  there  has  been  no  break  in  his  friendship  with  the 
President.  No  doubt  some  of  his  victims  will  not  see  eye  to 
eye  with  Mr.  Moley  in  respect  to  either  his  text  or  his  duty. 
The  most  ardent  admirers  of  the  President  will  not  be  able 
to  overlook  some  of  the  more  serious  indictments  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  its  inner  circle.  For  he  depicts  a  confusion  of 
cross  purposes  that  would  have  confounded  even  those  who 
were  associated  with  the  White  House  in  the  Grant  admin- 
istration. But  there  are  not  likely  to  be  many  who  read  the 
book  who  would  relish  a  close  personal  association  with  its 
author.  The  most  serious  indictment  of  the  President  is  in- 
herent in  the  circumstance  that  he  should  have  retained  so 
intimately  in  his  confidence  for  so  long  a  period  the  man  who 
could  write  this  book. 

It  is  not  a  nice  book.  It  leaves  a  mental  taste  not  unlike  that 
in  Lord  Chesterfield's  letters  to  his  son.  Both  Chesterfield  and 
Moley  may  be  classed  as  intellectual  nudists.  Either  a  nude 
body  or  mind  should  be  beautiful  to  warrant  public  exposure. 
Nevertheless,  the  book  is  not  unimportant.  It  may  be  true  that 
the  President  sang  some  of  the  music  which  his  friend  "Ray" 
wrote,  but  the  reader  senses  between  the  lines  that  the  author 
constantly  had  a  bill  of  goods  for  sale  and  that  his  loyalty  to 
the  President  was  not  always  undivided. 
Cornwall,  N.  Y.  RICHARD  B.  SCANDRETT,  JR. 

Tomorrow's  Science 

SCIENCE  TODAY  AND  TOMORROW,  by  Waldemar  Kaempffert.   Vik-J 
ing  Press.  275  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THE  WIDELY  READ  SCIENCE  EDITOR  OF  The  New  Yor^  Times 
has  had  unequalled  opportunities  to  catch  the  spirit  of  our 
scientists  and  technologists  when  they  were  not  on  public  dis- 
play; and  he  has  probably  thought  more  about  the  implications 
of  what  these  specialists  are  doing  than  most  of  our  populari- 
zers  and  interpreters  of  science.  This  collection  of  essays  goes 
far  beyond  taking  the  public  into  the  confidence  of  the 
mysterious  wizards  of  the  laboratory.  Even  while  elucidating 
in  the  very  best  journalistic  manner  such  exciting  topics  as  the 
explosion  of  stars  in  outermost  space  and  the  innermost  doings 
at  the  heart  of  the  atom,  Mr.  Kaempflert  makes  the  reader 
feel  that  something  more  important  is  involved  than  glorious 
puzzle-solving.  And  when  he  discusses  the  fuel  supply,  sky- 
rockets and  ocean  liners,  he  makes  you  feel  that  the  transfor- 
mations in  the  machinery  of  industry  and  transportation  are 
vastly  more  significant  than  a  fashion  parade  of  gadgets.  The 
chapter  on  "Democracy  and  the  Machine"  touches  the  sources 
of  insecurity  and  the  causes  of  mass  resentments.  The  use  of 
modern  technology  does  indeed  involve  mass  production, 
standardization,  and  in  many  respects  it  involves  regimenta- 
tion. But  to  the  extent  that  the  machine  has  been  successful, 
it  has  created  mass  leisure  which  ordinary  folks  unfortunately 
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identify  with  mass  unemployment.  Mass  standardization  ap- 
pears in  the  higher  mathematics,  where  human  beings  are 
represented  as  statistical  items — customers,  passengers,  hands, 
cases — with  progressive  refinement  of  the  last  decimal  figure, 
and  the  unavoidable  regimentation  is  seen  in  breadlines  as  well 
as  in  railroad  time  tables  and  university  bowls. 

This  eminently  readable  and  exciting  book  is  a  challenge 
to  all  who  are  seriously  concerned  with  what  is  happening  to 
the  world  in  which  those  masses  have  to  live,  in  a  manner  of 
speaking.  We  should  urge  it  even  more  upon  the  scientists. 
New  Yor{  BENJAMIN  C.  GRUENBERG 

From  the  Dust  Bowls  of  the  World 

VANISHING    LANDS,    by    G.    V.   Jachs  and   R.    O.    Whyte.    Doubleday. 
332  pp.   Price  $4. 

FACTORIES    IN   THE   FIELDS,   by   Carey    McWilliams.    Little,    Brown. 
334  pp.   Price  $2.50. 

Postpaid   by   Survey  Associates,   Inc. 

"VANISHING  LANDS"  is  A  STUDY,  BY  TWO  BRITISH  AGRO-BIOLO- 
gists,  of  what  is  happening  to  the  world's  supply  of  food- 
jroducing  soils  under  the  impact  of  man's  exploitation.  They 
write  from  wide  knowledge  of  the  technical  data,  but  with  a 
elicity  of  style  which  translates  science  into  the  language  of 
he  citizen.  And  the  subject  of  their  discourse  is  of  first  rate, 
ndeed  critical,  importance  to  the  citizen  of  every  land.  For 
hey  trace,  out  of  the  records  of  the  Dust  Bowls  of  history,  the 
rise  and  fall  of  civilization,  and  indicate,  with  scarifying  clar- 
ty,  the  implacable  march  of  the  desert  in  our  own  times. 

Soil  erosion,  by  water  and  wind,  has  been  the  inevitable 
srice  of  upsetting  nature's  balance.  In  the  search  for  food  and 
wage  more  rapidly  than  topography,  plant  life,  and  climate 
would  tolerate,  man  has  let  loose  forces  he  can  only  partly 
control.  Despite  the  claims  of  the  new  chemurgy,  the  land  on 
which  crops  will  grow  is  vanishing  almost  everywhere.  For  it 
s  not  merely  soil  fertility  that  is  lost  by  erosion  but  soil  stabil- 
ty — its  capacity  to  maintain  its  structure  in  a  balance  of  all  the 
essential  elements.  It  is  not  plant  foods  that  are  lost  but  the 
.-cry  materials  out  of  which  plant  foods  are  built  and  in  which 
hey  are  held.  "Below  the  layer  comprising  the  delicate  or- 
ganism known  as  soil  is  a  planet  as  lifeless  as  the  moon." 

The  authors  deal  with  three  main  questions:  the  present 
extent  and  rate  of  soil  exhaustion;  the  methods  developed  to 
)revent  it — and  how  they  are  applied;  the  political  and  social 
consequences  of  soil  exhaustion.  They  deal  with  all  the  major 
areas  of  the  world's  surface  and  present  inescapable  evidence 
of  the  accelerating  pace  at  which  man  is  losing — or  ploughing 
away — the  very  means  of  his  sustenance.  They  point  out  how 
ittle,  despite  our  increased  scientific  insights  of  the  past  half 
century,  we  really  know  how  to  match  effectively  the  various 
actors,  human  and  natural,  in  a  sound  conservation  policy. 

Rapidity  of  exploitation  in  cutting  away  the  forests  and 
nining  the  soil  seems  to  be  one  key  to  the  probjem.  In  most 
areas  of  ancient  civilization — China,  the  Near  East,  Egypt, 
ndia — man  has  destroyed,  for  centuries  to  come,  the  basic 
elements  of  a  high  culture.  When  man  utilizes  nature's 
argesse  too  rapidly,  what  is  lost  by  erosion  and  exhaustion 
lature  will  restore.  But  what  man  destroys  in  decades,  nature 
•eplaces  in  millenia.  Only  in  Europe,  predominantly  a  forest 
irea,  has  man  learned  not  to  upset  nature's  balance;  only  there 
s  farming  not  outrunning  soil  resources.  But  as  they  point  out, 
nodern  European  farming  methods  have  evolved  slowly  over 

thousand  years. 

A  stable  civilization,  they  believe,  can  develop  in  the  future 
only  where  the  Great  Plains  provide  the  soil  substructure  of  a 
permanent  culture.  Two  prairie-forest  areas  remain — Russia 
and  the  United  States.  They  analyze  the  conservation  pro- 
grams of  these  two  countries  and  suggest  that  there  is  yet  time 
n  these  lands  to  create  the  conditions  of  an  advancing  culture 
n  our  time.  But  the  price  is  learning  to  live  on  not  off  the 
and.  The  factors  operating  against  living  in  harmony  with 
nature  are  powerful  and  pervasive^-war  and  national  defense 
srograms,  the  desire  for  immediate  high  yields  from  mining 


the  land.  Must  we  have  a  dust  storm  every  decade  to  enforce 
the  lesson  of  the  centuries?  Or  have  we  the  capacity  to  press 
something  else  besides  "Grapes  of  Wrath"  from  the  Dust 
Bowls  of  today? 

"Vanishing  Lands"  has,  perhaps,  a  different  connotation  in 
California.  Carey  McWilliams,  the  present  state  commissioner 
of  immigration  and  housing,  tells  the  story  behind  "Grapes  of 
Wrath"  in  his  "Factories  in  the  Fields."  In  the  Golden  State, 
lands  vanish  in  two  ways — nature  takes  her  toll  in  soil  erosion; 
man,  in  soil  monopoly.  Inheriting  the  Mexican  feudal  pattern, 
Americans  improved  on  it;  by  1870,  one  half  the  state's  arable 
land  was  in  the  hands  of  one-five-hundredth  of  the  popula- 
tion. Not  much  change  in  the  ownership  pattern  has  occurred 
since,  despite  the  opening  of  new  lands  by  irrigation.  For  three 
quarters  of  a  century  absentee  owners  have  mined  the  soil 
with  migratory  workers — the  Joads  and  their  kin.  Mr.  McWil- 
liams traces  the  fate  of  these  nomad  people — Indians,  Mexi- 
cans, Chinese,  Japanese,  Filipinos,  native  sons,  and  others — in 
a  feudal  economy  as  ruthless  as  any  we  have  created  on  this 
continent.  The  account  of  these  dispossessed  and  landless  mi- 
grants is  a  poignant  reminder  of  one  more  failure  in  social 
policy  as  well  as  social  conscience. 

"Factories  in  the  Field"  is  a  fitting  title  to  describe  Cali- 
fornia agriculture.  It  is  Big  Business.  Forty  percent  of  all  farms 
producing  more  than  $30,000  a  year  are  located  in  the  state. 
Citrus  fruits  and  vegetable  crops  are  large  scale  operations, 
involving  the  application  of  intensive  labor  for  a  few  weeks  at 
a  time.  But  planting  and  harvesting  seasons  do  not  run  'round 
the  calendar;  hence  there  must  always  be  on  hand  a  supply  of 
cheap  labor  far  in  excess  of  normal  needs.  Migratory  labor  is 
the  answer,  and  has  been  from  the  wheat  fields  of  the  eighteen 
sixties  to  the  orange  groves  of  the  nineteen  thirties. 

Mr.  McWilliams  traces  the  history  of  the  migratory  workers 
in  terms  of  their  recurrent  efforts  to  organize  and  of  the  tac- 
tics, often  of  outright  violence  and  always  of  wholesale  intimi- 
dation, by  the  owners.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  story.  Those  who 
think  Steinbeck's  picture  overdrawn  and  want  to  remain  con- 


BASEBALL  ARGUMENT 

Lithograph  by  PAUL  LOUIS  CLEMENS 

One  of  the  hundred  contemporary  lithographs  and  etchings  re- 
produced in  "A  Treasury  of  American  Prints"  (Simon  & 
Schuster,  #3.95).  Selected  from  2500  prints  by  the  art  critic, 
Thomas  Craven,  in  collaboration  with  the  Associated  American 
Artists,  this  collection  includes  examples  of  various  styles  in 
art.  Mr.  Craven's  editorship  assures  emphasis  on  artists  "with 
indisputable  interests  in  the  American  civilization."  The  size 
and  excellence  of  the  reproductions  and  the  loose-leaf  binding 
make  it  possible  to  remove  prints  for  framing. 
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"A  sweep  of  view  which  is  peculiarly 
needed  at  this  moment  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  housing  movement" 

—ABRAHAM  GOLDFELD, 
Executive  Director,  Fred  L.  Lavanburg  Foundation 


HOUSING  THE  MASSES 

By  CAROL  ARONOVICI 

fully  illustrated  $3.50 


"More  than  any  other  book  that  I  know, 
Dr.  Aronovici  s  book  contains  between  its 
covers  the  essentials  of  the  housing  ques- 
tion — its  problems,  its  discouragements,  its 
opportunities,  and  the  materials  on  which 
any  solution  must  be  based.  The  author 
goes  back  to  the  beginnings — land,  people, 
and  money — and  shows  how  all  play  their 
part  in  the  complexity  of  modern  living  for 
modern  people.  I  hope  the  book  will  be  as 
widely  read  as  it  deserves;  if  it  is,  not  only 
will  the  'housers'  have  an  easier  time,  but 
the  city  planners  will  plan  better  and  more 
human  cities,  and  the  architects  will  design 
housing  that  is  really  a  frame  for  enhanced 
human  life." 

— TALBOT  HAMLIN, 
Avcry  Librarian,  Columbia  University 

JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS,  INC.,  aao-ath  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


Why  has  collective  security 
failed  from  1920-1939? 

The  last  President   of  Czechoslovakia,   an   English 
professor  of  history,  and  a  German  economic  writer,  . 
all  now  connected  with  American  educational  insti- 
tutions, discuss  this  question  as  each  has  been  able 
to  view  it  from  his  own  vantage  point.    $2.00. 

INTERNATIONAL 
SECURITY 

By    Eduard    Benes,    Rushton    Coulborn, 
and  Arthur  Feiler 


How  can  peace  be  enforced  without 
resort  to  war? 

Why  modern  democracies  neglected  their  armies  —  why 
liberals  recoiled  from  the  threat  of  force  which  might  have 
insured  peace — these  and  many  other  questions  which  con- 
front us  today  are  here  discussed  in  a  stimulating  manner 
by  a  leading  practical  political  scientist.  $1.50. 

PROLOGUE  TO  POLITICS 

By  Charles  E.  Merriam 
THE   UNIVERSITY   OF   CHICAGO  PRESS 


vinced  that  "it  can't  happen  here"  should  stay  away  from 
"Factories  in  the  Fields. '  But  no  candid  reader  can  come 
away  from  these  pages  without  a  sober  realization  that  there 
are  frontiers  in  America  still  left  to  conquer.  For  the  roots  of 
the  social  issues  involved  in  migratory  labor  run  to  the  subsoil 
of  our  national  life.  No  documentary  film-in-print  of  recent 
years  has  etched  more  sharply  the  fundamental  dichotomy  be- 
tween human  security  and  unregulated  profit  seeking.  That 
the  immediate  victims  of  California's  contemporary  feudalism 
are  Americans  of  the  ancient  stocks  only  adds  to  the  challenge 
of  Mr.  McWilliams'  study.  Have  we  the  will  as  well  as  the 
wit  to  treat  the  Dust  Bowl  of  human  misery  at  least  with  the 
skill  that  has  turned  California  deserts  into  gardens?  Shall  we 
retrieve  the  Joads  from  the  vanishing  lands  of  a  monopolistic 
"anachronism?"  Mr.  McWilliams  has  written  an  inescapable 
question  mark,  a  carefully  documented  record  that  offers  a 
blueprint  of  social  conservation. 
Queens  College  PHILLIPS  BRADLEY 

Which  Way  Land  Planning 

REVOLUTION    IX    LAXD,   by   Charles   Abrams.     Harper.   320    pp.    Price 
$3  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THIS  IS  A  SCHOLARLY  STUDY.  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LAND  STRUCTURE 

and  the  problems  of  tenancy,  housing,  home  debt,  and  other 
developments  affecting  land  since  the  industrial  revolution. 
The  future  of  American  land  according  to  the  author  is  very 
dismal,  and  he  makes  a  strong  case.  Indeed  the  problems  of 
the  multitude  of  interests  affected  by  land  seem  insoluble.  Too 
many  established  and  interdependent  factors  need  to  be  co- 
ordinated in  order  to  remove  the  chaos  that  now  exists.  Yet  co- 
ordination alone  would  accomplish  nothing  of  a  permanent 
value.  The  author  presents  a  vicious  cycle  in  land  ownership 
which  seems  hopelessly  inescapable. 

For  instance,  the  tax  structure  all  based  upon  value  of  land 
must  be  reoriented,  thereby  readjusting  valuations.  Any  dimin- 
ution of  revenue  from  taxes  affects  the  local  debt  system.  The 

(In  answering  advertisements  plea. 
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billions  of  dollars  of  mortgages  held  by  institutions  are  seri- 
ously affected  by  a  dislocation  of  income  and  by  an  increase 
of  taxes.  The  population  is  also  approaching  stability.  Vacant 
or  inadequately  improved  land  must  sooner  or  later  reach  a 
surplus  stage.  And  then  the  author  asks  "how  this  problem 
can  be  solved  without  the  sweeping  intervention  of  governJ 
ment." 

The  author  builds  up  in  a  logical  sequence  the  beginnings 
of  land  ownership  in  sovereign  powers,  the  subsequent  disJ 
tribution  of  those  ownerships  to  private  interests,  the  gradual 
penetration  of  land  as  the  chief  source  of  revenue  for  local 
governments,  and  finally,  the  current  trend  toward  its  original 
ownership,  namely,  government.  Mr.  Abrams  makes  particuj 
larly  clear  a  comparison  of  the  hodge-podge,  disorganized,  and 
almost  indifferent  attitude  of  land  ownership  to  the  well  sys« 
tematized  and  carefully  controlled  direction  of  other  large  in« 
dustries.  The  book  is  full  of  encyclopedic  data  and  statistics  to 
support  its  conclusions,  and  yet  provides  interesting  reading 
for  the  layman  as  well  as  for  the  specialist.  It  sounds  an  ex- 
tremely necessary  warning  to  government,  lending  institutions, 
and  land  ownership,  to  "Stop,  Look  and  Listen"! 
New  Yoi-%  JOSEPH  MII.NER 

Vanguard  of   British  Propaganda 

AXOI.O- SAXONY  AXD  ITS  TRADITION,  by  George  Catlin.  Macraillan. 
344  pp.  Price  $3.  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

COMPOSED  OF  A  LONG  OPEN  LETTER  TO  H.  G.  WELLS,  LARGELY 
dealing  with  the  political  situation  of  half  a  year  ago,  and  of 
a  series  of  connected  essays  in  support  of  its  main  thesis,  this 
book  has  accidentally  become  one  of  the  first  shots  in  the  Brit- 
ish war  on  American  isolationism.  For,  although  it  is  written 
in  too  scholarly  a  vein  to  have  an  immediate  effect  on  popular 
opinion,  the  book  ardently  espouses  the  cause  of  Anglo-Amer- 
ican cooperation. 

Professor  Catlin  has  for  some  years  taught  in  this  country, 
and  his  English  patriotism  has  a  Bostonian  flavor  and  fervor. 
se  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC.) 


AND  HE  SAT  AMONG  THE  ASHES 

A  BIOGRAPHY  OF  LOUIS  M.  EILSHEMIUS  by  WILLIAM  SCHACK 


58  Illustrations  •  Price  3.00 


CARL  VAN  VECHTEN, 

in  THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD-TRIBUNE 
"The  strange  story  of  Vincent  van  Gogh,  who 
in  a  neurotic  hour  cut  off  his  own  ear  and  dis- 
patched it  to  a  girl  in  a  brothel,  is  familiar  to 
American  readers.  That  Gauguin  went  native 
in  Tahiti  and  died  there  in  miserable  squalor, 
alleviated  by  frequent  shots  of  morphine,  is  not 
unknown  to  most  N.  Y.  high  school  children  .  .  . 
"But  the  story  of  the  total  obscurity  of  Louis  M. 
Eilshemius  ...  is  certainly  one  of  the  strangest 
tales  in  the  saga  of  overlooked  artists.  This  story 
has  now  been  beautifully  and  objectively  told 
for  the  first  time  by  William  Schack  .  .  . 
"The  reader  of  this  biography  will  share  Mr. 
Schack's  bewilderment  at  the  total  and  long- 
continued  obscurity  of  this  man.  It  was  not  only 
admirers  for  his  paintings  he  lacked,  he  even 
lacked  friends.  The  story  is  told  from  the  time 
of  his  birth  into  a  family  only  recently,  if  at 
all,  removed  from  the  social  register,  on  through 
his  youthful  struggles  as  a  painter,  his  studies 
with  Bouguereau  in  Paris  (could  anything  be 
more  ironic?)  his  completely  uneventful  return 


to  America,  his  various  excursions  to  the  South 
Seas,  to  Europe  and  to  Africa,  and  his  vain 
attempts  to  get  a  showing  for  his  work  or  a 
hearing  for  his  ideas  .  .  . 

"Most  of  the  phases  of  this  strange  life,  before 
and  after  the  painter's  'success',  have  been 
caught  by  Mr.  Schack  in  his  book  .  .  .  Some 
day,  standing  before  one  of  the  great  romantic 
canvases  of  this  long  neglected  master,  we  will 
be  happy  to  remember  that  such  a  record  exists." 

RALPH  THOMPSON, 

in  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

"It  is  extraordinary  above  all  because  a  study 
of  some  one  like  Eilshemius  might  easily  have 
been  perverted  into  a  blast  against  the  'critics' 
or  else  a  tongue-in-the-cheek  yarn  about  the 
sage  of  Fifty-seventh  Street  who  considers  him- 
self the  greatest  mind  since  Leonardo.  There  is 
no  suggestion  of  either  in  Mr.  Schack's  biog- 
raphy— no  hero-worship  and  no  condescension. 
He  writes  honestly,  vividly  and  with  discrimina- 
tion, separating  once  and  for  all  the  Eilshemius 
story  from  the  Eilshemius  legend." 


GIST  OF  ART  by  JOHN  SLOAN 


"A    CHALLENGE    AND    AN    EXPOSE" 

Buffalo  News 
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Chicago  News  Atlanta  Journal 
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•Though  he  hardly  mentions  the  Angles  and  the  Saxons  and 
Boars  lightly  over  the  actual  ethic  composition  of  the  United 
•States,  he  nevertheless  has  complete  faith  that  the  English- 
Ipeaking  peoples  have  most  of  their  virtues  in  common  and 
Bnore  or  less  of  a  monopoly  on  some  of  them.  He  claims  for 

•  he   Anglo-Saxon   spirit:   humanism,   (love   of)    freedom,   ex- 
feeriment,  tolerance,  democracy  (accommodation,  federalism), 
Inoralism  and  public  spirit — almost  all  of  them,  incidentally, 
Iqualities  or  objectives  which  we  express  with  Latin  names. 

(The  art  of  interpreting  favorable  national  characteristics  so 
*s  to  demonstrate  the  spiritual  kinship  of  peoples  whom  it  is 
•lesired  to  bring  into  closer  relations  is,  of  course,  practiced 
Ivith  great  success  in  Germany  and  by  a  whole  school  of 
I'rench  writers,  while  the  Japanese,  in  keeping  with  their  self- 
Imposed  Asiatic  mission,  are  now  also  bursting  into  a  litera- 

•  ure  contrasting  the  common  virtues  of  the  Far  East  with  the 
Iniquities  of  the  foreign  barbarians.  The  argument  in  every 
•:ase  is  simple  enough,  since  the  writer  merely  needs  to  choose 

•  hose  traits  that  suit  his  case;  and  few  readers  will  observe 
•low  carefully  the  foreign  sources  of  many  seemingly  charac- 
I  eristic  expressions  of  the  national  spirit  have  been  kept  out 

>l  the  picture. 

A  cooperative  system  of  international  government  domina- 

I  ed  by  "Anglo-Saxony"  as  exemplified   in  the  British  Com- 

i  nonwealth  and  the  United  States  is  hardly  more  alluring  than 

I  >ne  dominated  by  the  Slavic,  the  German,  or  the  Japanese 

|  -pint,  or  even  by  the  Elders  of  Zion.  Professor  Catlin,  so  well 

}   ead  in  the  history  of  culture,  here  merely  falls  into  the  trap 

'  >f  others  who  are  too  impatient  to  wait  for  the  millenium's 

!j  irrival  on  its  own  terms,  without  the  crutches  of  patriotic 

dentification  with  particular  national  heritages.  Luther,  Less- 

ng,  Mazzini  may  perhaps,  in  the  new  topsy-turvydom  of  his- 
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tory,  be  claimed  as  Englishmen;  Ruskin's  debt  to  Italy  may  be 
written  off,  together  with  Lincoln's  to  the  German  revolution- 
ists of  '48.  But  the  experience  of  the  last  World  War  has  shown 
that  no  device  to  cement  the  Western  democracies  by  aware- 
ness of  their  common  stakes  can  take  the  place  of  a  genuine 
moral  and  political  reeducation  of  the  American  people  to 
help  them  play  an  effective  part  in  the  salvage  of  civilization. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  BRUNO  LASKER 

Our  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 

THE  WAY  FORWARD:  The  American  Trade  Agreements  Program,  by 
Francis  Bowes  Sayre.  MacouHw.  230  pp.  Price  $2.75  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

HERE  is  THE  BEST  PLANNED,  MOST  POWERFUL  CASE  FOR  SECRE- 
tary  Hull's  trade  agreements  program  which  has  yet  appeared 
in  print.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  until  he  accepted  the  post 
of  high  commissioner  in  the  Philippines  a  few  months  ago, 
Mr.  Sayre  helped  to  nurse  the  program  through  the  first  five 
stormy  years  of  its  existence.  Like  his  cnief,  he  has  steadfastly 
advocated  the  reduction  of  international  trade  barriers  and  the 
positive  encouragement  of  freely  flowing  trade  between  na- 
tions. Liberal  trade  policies,  even  for  our  relatively  self-suffici- 
ent country,  will  tend  to  raise  standards  of  living;  to  most 
nations  in  Europe  they  are  a  virtual  prerequisite  for  civilized 
life.  Autarchy  in  the  economic  sphere  means  tension,  chaos 
and  war  in  politics.  It  is  a  lesson  which  has  been  driven  home 
since  the  publication  of  this  book. 

Firm  in  its  belief,  the  small  group  of  officials  responsible 
for  negotiating  the  trade  pacts  has  made  remarkable  progress 
against  entrenched  economic  interests  and  traditional,  protec- 
tionist American  prejudices.  Mr.  Sayre  has  told  the  whole 
story  from  firsthand  experience.  For  almost  the  first  time 
in  its  history,  the  United  States  is  gradually  revising  its  tariff 
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rates  without  doing  so  at  the  behest  of  lobbyists  and  political 
log-rollers.  Trained  economists  and  officials  are  considering 
the  national  interest  rather  than  that  of  the  pressure  group. 
Yet  all  those  affected  by  trade  agreements  are  given  adequate 
opportunity  to  present  their  opinions.  An  extensive  and  rather 
fruitful  educational  campaign  among  farmers  and  workers — 
unwitting  but  real  victims  of  a  policy  of  economic  nationalism 
— is  slowly  bearing  fruit. 

The  concrete  results  of  the  program  are  statistically  impres- 
sive. Trade  agreements  are  in  effect  with  nineteen  nations  ac- 
counting for  about  60  percent  of  our  total  foreign  commerce. 
Trade  with  the  nations  concerned  has  shown  a  buoyant  ten- 
dency. Tariffs  on  thousands  of  items  have  been  cut  or  stabil- 
ized, but  efficient  industries  have  been  carefully  safeguarded 
against  the  effects  of  a  sudden  flow  of  imports.  With  the  con- 
clusion of  each  additional  agreement,  another  state  has  been 
bound  by  an  international  convention  to  observe  principles  of 
fair  dealing  in  the  sphere  of  foreign  trade. 

Unfortunately  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  has  dealt  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  program  just  as  it  was  reaching  its  stride. 
The  State  Department  may  seize  the  opportunity  to  conclude 
new  trade  agreements  with  the  Latin  American  countries  and 
other  neutrals — as  much  for  political  as  for  economic  reasons. 
But  nations  fighting  for  their  existence  cannot  today  put  their 
faith  in  economic  liberalism.  They  have  marched  too  far  down 
the  road  of  absolute  government  control  to  heed  the  doctrines 
of  Secretary  Hull  and  Mr.  Sayre,  at  least  as  long  as  the  conflict 
continues.  Thus  the  very  catastrophe  against  which  these 
gentlemen  strove  has  overtaken  them.  Whether  their  doctrine 
will  be  at  all  applicable  in  the  world  which  is  to  rise  from  the 
ruins  is  a  question  which  cannot  yet  be  answered. 
New  York.  DAVID  H.  POPPER 

Inside  America 

YOU  AMERICANS,  edited  by  B.   P.   Adams.   Funk  &  Wagnalls.   348  pp. 
Price  $2.50  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

WHAT  THE  REST  OF  THE  WORLD  THINKS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
is  so  largely  a  product  of  our  films  and  the  foreign  press  that 
we  can  be  enlightened  by  lending  an  ear  to  fifteen  journalists 
from  abroad.  Mr.  Adams  has  carried  out  the  idea  with  all  the 
freedom  it  deserved.  Each  of  fifteen  correspondents  of  foreign 
newspapers  was  invited  to  write  his  opinions  and  impressions 
of  our  country  and  its  people,  none  knowing  what  the  others 
would  say.  Some  of  them  have  lived  here  for  years,  others  for 
months.  The  result  is  a  double-action  symposium — we  learn 
much  about  neglected  aspects  of  Europe,  the  Orient  and  Latin 
America  from  the  comparisons.  The  editor  warns  that  these 
are  not  the  scholarly  essays  that  foreign  correspondents  in 
America  could  write  about  us  if  they  had  time  and  opportun- 
ity, but  are  "journalistic  impressions."  Their  importance  at 
this  time  is  probably  higher  for  that  reason.  Because  they  are 
by  professional  writers  they  make  easy  reading. 

Running  through  the  book  are  threads  of  a  common  ad- 
miration for  American  living  standards,  progressive  spirit  and 
social  candor,  but  in  most  of  the  pieces  adverse  criticism  is  also 
gracefully  offered.  The  contradictions  are  often  amusing. 
Mme.  Mira  Gavrilovitch  of  Yugoslavia  finds  pleasure  in  our 
women's  insistence  on  wearing  whatever  becomes  them,  but 
Alberto  Caprile  of  Argentina  deplores  the  feminine  weakness 
here  of  changing  fashions  when  everybody  else  does.  He  ad- 
mits that  the  social  freedom  of  women  astonishes  visitors  from 
Argentina.  He  has  the  notion  that  all  our  small  towns  are  little 
New  Yorks.  More  seriously,  he  finds  us  blind  to  the  static 
character  of  our  economic  system. 

Irony  trickles  through  the  opinions  of  some  of  these  ob- 
servers. Raoul  de  Roussy  de  Sales  fears  that  what  threatens 
pur  country  is  "too  much  impermeability  to  the  influx  of  new 
ideas."  From  the  French  viewpoint,  he  says,  Americans  are 
obsessed  by  the  possible  effects  of  propaganda  on  our  people. 
Yet  Guenther  Reinhardt  of  Switzerland  believes  that  in  no 
other  country  is  so  little  done  to  combat  foreign  subversive 
influences;  he  hopes  for  more  effort  to  expose  to  Americans 


what  lurks  behind  many  causes  that  lure  them.  From  Holland, 
Bernard  Person  praises  our  schools  and  the  liberal  use  of  pri- 
vate riches  for  philanthropy,  but  finds  too  many  of  our  posses- 
sions ready-made. 

Perhaps  with  his  tongue  in  his  Mexican  cheek,  Antonio 
Iglesias  calls  us  supreme  idealists,  and  reports  that  below  the 
Rio  Grande  we  appear  "rough  and  ready,  imperious,  meddle- 
some and  overactive."  He  is  glad  our  people  have  made  their 
laws  slowly  as  they  have  been  needed,  but  reminds  us  of 
"peonage"  in  the  coal  fields.  Gian  G.  Napolitano,  choosing  to 
refer  to  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  wonders  if  the  country 
is  on  the  eve  of  a  social  upheaval.  George  Kao  of  China  has 
been  touched  by  the  love,  happiness  and  mutual  consideration 
in  our  family  life.  Other  contributors  to  the  book  are  Carlos 
Davila  of  Chile,  Naboth  Hedin  of  Swedin,  Emil  Lengyel  of 
Hungary,  Curt  Riess  of  France,  Yasu  E.  Muraoka  of  Japan, 
Harold  Butcher  of  England  and  Pete  Sanstol  of  Norway.  The 
brief  quotations  here  may  suggest  a  superficiality  in  the  collec- 
tion; in  truth,  several  of  the  pieces  are  marked  by  acute  social 
interpretation. 
New  Yor^  CLAYTON  HOAGLAND 

The  Masters  in  Full  Color 

A  TREASURY  OF  ART  MASTERPIECES— From  the  RENAISSANCE  to 
the  Present  Day.  edited  by  Thomas  Craven.  Simon  and  Schuster,  Inc. 
592  pp.  Price  $10  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates.  Inc. 

ONE    HUNDRED    AND    FORTY-FOUR    OF    THE    GREAT    PAINTINGS    OF 

the  Western  world  from  the  early  Renaissance  to  the  present 
day  are  produced  in  full  color  directly  from  the  original  paint- 
ings in  this  "Treasury  of  Art  Masterpieces." 

This  volume  may  well  be  considered  the  most  comprehen- 
sive art  anthology  and  the  most  ambitious  color  printing  and 
general  publishing  project  in  recent  years. 

It  should  especially  be  a  source  of  information  and  excite- 
ment to  art  students  and  lovers  of  art  all  over  the  country  who 
are  not  in  close  proximity  to  museums  and  exhibits  and  af- 
fords an  opportunity  to  become  intimately  familiar  with  the 
great  periods  of  art  history. — A.R.B. 

Distribution — The  Facts  and  the  Challenge 

DOES  DISTRIBUTION  COST  TOO  MUCH?  by  Paul  W.  Stewart  and 
J.  Frederic  Dewhurst,  with  the  assistance  of  Louise  Field.  The  Twentieth 
Century  Fund.  403  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

FOR  EVERY  TWO  DOLLARS  SPENT  MAKING  GOODS,  ANOTHER  THREE 

dollars  are  spent  moving  them  into  consumption.  This  is  per- 
haps the  most  startling  conclusion  reached  by  the  long-awaited 
report  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  which  is  now  pub- 
lished under  the  title  "Does  Distribution  Cost  Too  Much?" 
Earlier  estimates  of  what  it  costs  to  market  goods  were  high; 
but  they  seem  to  have  erred  substantially  in  the  direction  of 
understatement. 

More  important  is  the  clear  evidence  of  this  book  that  we 
know  much  too  little  to  answer  with  any  certainty  the  large 
question  posed  by  its  title.  A  succession  of  staffs  has  collected 
for  the  Fund  much  information  about  spreads  between  the 
prices  received  by  producers  and  the  prices  paid  by  consumers. 
They  have  worked  out  an  ingenious  and  informative  chart 
showing  the  flow  of  goods  through  channels  of  distribution. 
They  have  accumulated  a  good  many  data  about  the  costs  in- 
curred at  each  stage  of  primary,  intermediate  and  terminal 
distribution;  compiled  an  admirable  summary  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  government  intervenes  in  distribution;  and  made 
some  shrewd  guesses  as  to  where  opportunities  lie  for  a  higher 
degree  of  efficiency.  Yet  the  reader  emerges  with  no  adequate 
answer  to  the  problem. 

It  is  hardly  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  sponsoring  com- 
mittee of  the  study  recommends,  among  other  things,  that  a 
generously  endowed  program  of  further  research  be  inaugu- 
rated. Neither  is  it  surprising  that  the  recommendations  as  a 
whole  read  about  like  what  one  would  have  expected  this 
committee  to  write  if  there  had  been  no  research  staff  report. 

Although  the  book  falls  short  of  answering  the  broad  ques- 
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tions  it  raises,  it  rewards  its  readers  richly  in  the  details  of 
information  it  provides.  The  flow  chart  and  the  tables  upon 
which  it  is  based,  the  estimates  of  distribution  costs,  and  the 
summary  of  government  activities  in  marketing  seemed  especi- 
ally informative  to  the  present  reviewer.  But  virtually  all  the 
chapters  are  studded  with  facts  which  must  arouse  the 
attention  alike  of  lay  and  professional  readers. 

In  all  fairness,  the  weaknesses  of  the  study  must  be  blamed 
more  upon  the  professional  students  of  marketing,  who  have 
not  thus  far  done  the  kind  of  piecemeal  work  prerequisite  to 
a  synthesizing  survey  of  this  sort,  than  upon  the  authors. 
Whether  this  work  can  best  be  done  now  through  establishing 
a  liberally  endowed  institute  for  research  in  consumption  and 
distribution,  as  the  committee  recommends,  may  be  debatable. 

Tiere  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  as  to  the  need  to  have  it 

one. 

Jniversity  of  Pennsylvania  REAVIS  Cox 

3ur  Indian  Heritage 

NDIANS    OF    THE    AMERICAS,    by    Edwin    R.    Embree.    Houghton, 
Mifflin.   260  pp.   Price  $2.75   postpaid  by   Survey  Associates.   Inc. 

JECAUSE  MR.  EMBREE  BELIEVES  THAT  POSITIVE  SOCIAL  AND  CUL- 
ural  gains  can  come  of  the  living  together  of  many  kinds  of 
>eople,  he  has  written  a  book  designed  to  help  the  average 
man  gain  a  more  sympathetic  knowledge  of  (and  consequent 
>ride  in)  the  diversity  of  peoples  that  makes  up  our  Indian 
leritage. 

The  immense  task  of  condensing  the  archeologic  and  ethno- 
ogic  material  available  was  in  itself  an  almost  superhuman 
ask.  He  has  done  it  not  only  with  accuracy  but  with  grace. 
Indians  of  the  Americas"  is  a  primer  to  the  western  hemi- 
phere,  and  a  thoroughly  exciting  introduction  to  the  customs 
nd  the  culture  of  the  pre-Columbian  civilizations  with  whose 
lescendents  we  inhabit  this  continent.  American  Indian  art, 
jolitics,  science,  religion  and  wars  unfold  with  twentieth  cen- 
ury  rapidity  as  this  pageant  of  Mayan,  Aztec,  Inca,  Iroquois, 
Sioux  and  Pueblo  peoples  passes  before  us.  Every  traveler  to 
iouth  America,  Central  America,  Mexico  and  the  Indian 
ountry  of  the  United  States  should  possess  this  book:  it  is  the 
aproot  to  a  continent  and  is  crammed  with  accurate  fact. 

If  anything,  these  facts  are  too  briefly  put.  One  would  like 
o  linger  longer  over  the  state  socialism  of  the  Incas,  the 
upreme  court  system  of  the  Aztecs,  the  court  of  music  of  the 
Cing  of  Texcoco,  the  Iroquois  architects  who  built  communal 
louses  one  hundred  feet  long.  In  an  effort  to  cover  many 
peoples  and  periods,  this  New  World  history  tends  to  suffer 
rom  oversimplification.  Mr.  Embree  has  shown  us  the  wealth 
if  diversity  that  characterized  American  Indian  civilization, 
jut  could  we  not  have  dispensed  with  a  few  tribes  and  dwelt 
onger,  for  instance,  on  the  factors  underlying  the  Plains  In- 
lian  Sun  Dance  or  the  custom  of  human  sacrifice  among  the 
\ztecs?  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  reach  an  understanding  of  these 
:arly  American  customs — the  gory  details  of  which  too  many 
listorians  have  been  too  long  content  to  describe.  Mr.  Embree's 
description,  however,  of  the  battlefield  courtesy  of  the  Aztecs 
iffords  one  of  the  most  intimate  glimpses  into  American  In- 
dian character  that  the  book  contains,  and  does  much  to  allay 
lis  perhaps  unintentional  reiteration  of  the  warlike  propensi- 
ies  of  other  tribesmen. 

Only  once  does  the  author  confront  us  with  a  live  Indian — 
in  interview  at  Taos.  He  says  of  himself,  "I  kept  as  quiet  as 
he  Indian."  Out  of  that  silent  interview  before  a  fire  in  an 
idobe  house  comes  the  most  poignant  scene  of  the  book.  It  is 
.vorth  buying  the  book  for.  It  does — in  very  few  words — 
A'hat  facts  can  seldom  do.  It  makes  for  sudden  sympathetic 
jnderstanding  of  these  two  races  with  their  totally  different 
:ustoms  and  ideals.  Seated  before  a  crackling  cedar  fire  on  a 
ate  afternoon  in  an  ancient  Indian  village  in  New  Mexico,  the 
Redman  and  the  Whiteman  talk  tolerantly  together  and  even 
heir  silences  are  knowing. 
>an  Antonio,  Tex.  MARIA  CHABOT 


AMERICA  at 
the    MOVIES 

By  Margaret  Thorp 

With  intelligence  and  irony  Miss  Thorp  tells  a 
deft  story  of  the  movie  industry  and  the  tre- 
mendous influence  it  wields  over  the  eighty-five 
million  people  who  attend  the  movies  every  week. 
Illustrated.  $2.75 

A  trained  psychologist  looks  at — 

WORKERS 
on  RELIEF 

AN  ACCOUNT  of  the  W.  P.  A. 
By  Grace  Adams 

A  highly  readable  and  graphic  description  of  how 
the  W.P.A.  operates  and  the  effect  that  "made 
work"  has  had  on  the  men  and  women  who  have 
•been  on  its  rolls.  Illustrated.  $3.00 

A  Most  Timely  Book 

THE  MARCH  of 
FASCISM 

By  Stephen  Raushenbush 

"He  takes  apart  the  motor  which  makes  society 
move  at  breath-taking  speed  on  dangerous  roads. 
The  March  of  Fascism  is  outstanding  in  content 
porary  political  literature  for  its  mastery  of  the 
material  and,  not  less  important,  for  its  simplicity 
and  unpretentiousness." — The  Nation.  $3.00 

AN  ECONOMIC 
CONSTITUTION 
for  DEMOCRACY 

By  George  Soule 

Mr.  Soule  carefully  considers  America's  problems 
of  unemployed  men  and  resources  and  presents  an 
analysis  of  programs  for  putting  democracy  on  the 
firm  basis  which  it  must  have  in  order  to  exist. 

$1.50 


SOVIET  HOUSING  LAW 

By  John  N.  Hazard.  A  general  analysis  of  the  Soviet 
housing  problems  and  how  they  are  met.  $2.50 

HOLYOKE   MASSACHUSETTS 

A  Case  History  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  America. 
By  Constance  McLaughlin  Green.  "One  of  the  most  valu- 
able contributions  made  in  a  long  while  to  recent  American 
history." — N.  y.  Times  Book  Review.  $4.00 
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Life  Among  the  Mighty 

ACROSS  THE  BUSY  YEARS,  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  Scribncr.  450 
pp.  Price  $3.75  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER  HAS  PUBLISHED  WHAT  SEEMS  TO  BE 
a  segment  of  his  autobiography  and  it  is  a  most  interesting 
volume,  an  indispensable  volume  for  the  man  who  will  be 
writing  about  the  America  of  the  generation  now  about  to 
take  its  exit.  Dr.  Butler's  reminiscenses  cover  broadly  two 
fields  of  human  activity,  education  and  politics.  And  as  they 
say  in  doctors'  theses:  "with  special  emphasis  upon  the  proud 
and  conscious  rich." 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler  had  an  honorable  career  in  both 
of  these  areas.  He  is  a  leader  in  education,  president  of 
a  world  famous  university.  In  politics  he  has  been  an  in- 
timate and  an  advisor  of  the  great  and  powerful  of  his  time. 
Probably  if  he  had  been  willing  to  abandon  education,  he 
could  have  been  President  of  the  United  States.  He  might 
easily  have  been  governor  of  New  York  forty  years  ago  for 
the  asking,  when  the  governorship  of  New  York  was  a 
stepping  stone  to  the  Presidency.  But  he  had  his  compensa- 
tions: as  he  declares  in  the  prefatory  apologia.  He  was  the 
intimate  of  most  of  the  Presidents  since  the  Spanish  War.  He 
writes  that  President  McKinley  "took  him  into  his  confidence 
both  during  his  campaign  and  more  especially  after  his  elec- 
tion," and  Dr.  Butler  is  proud  of  the  fact  "that  President 
Roosevelt,  whose  close  personal  friend  I  was  as  well  as  most 
intimate  political  advisor  from  1898  to  1908"  was  one  of  his 
many  powerful  friends.  He  adds:  "President  Taft  I  knew 
quite  intimately  and  likewise  President  Coolidge.  During  the 
administrations  of  Presidents  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Hard- 
ing and  Coolidge,  it  was  my  invariable  custom  to  stop  at  the 
White  House  on  the  occasion  of  all  of  my  visits  to  Washing- 
ton. These  three  Presidents  were  kind  enough  to  ask  me  to 
make  known  my  coming  in  advance  and  then  simply  to  come 
in  as  a  member  of  the  family." 

These  three  sentences  surely  warrant  Dr.  Butler  in  assuming 
that  he  has  been  on  the  inside  of  American  politics  for  forty 
years.  He  had  no  taste  for  Wilson  and  he  tried  to  guide 
Harding  but  with  only  moderate  success.  In  education  Dr. 
Butler  was  equally  the  intimate  of  the  world's  great  teachers. 
As  the  head  of  one  of  the  richest  universities  on  earth,  Dr. 
Butler  naturally  had  the  confidence  of  the  great  financial  fig- 
ures of  the  United  States.  Probably  no  other  citizen  of  this 
land  for  the  last  forty  years  has  known  and  has  courted  as 
frankly  with  an  obviously  unselfish  purpose  so  many  of  the 
powerful  figures  of  business,  education  and  politics  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  He  literally  was  able  to  stand  before 
kings.  He  has  made  his  private  opinion  public  sentiment 
probably  more  definitely  than  any  other  living  man  in  this 
country,  influencing  these  three  great  estates  of  human  life. 

He  makes  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  of  his  influence. 
He  is  as  naive  as  a  child  and  as  forthright.  He  seems  to  raise 
no  question  that  the  sincerity  of  his  motives  and  purity  of 
his  aims  will  be  accepted.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  all  these 
"Busy  Years,"  no  one  has  been  able  to  question  his  motives 
nor  has  any  enemy  even  claimed  that  Dr.  Butler  sought  to 
promote  his  personal  or  his  political  fortunes.  After  he  was 
settled  in  the  presidency  of  Columbia,  he  made  no  further 
effort  to  rise  officially  in  the  world  of  education.  He  was  near 
enough  to  the  top.  And  it  is  more  or  less  true  that  in  educa- 
tion "where  was  Macgregor  there  was  the  head  of  the  table." 
He  carried  to  any  company  real  distinction  in  his  own  per- 
sonality. He  had  the  easy  dignity  of  a  major  god  and  this 
book  expresses  rather  than  reveals  the  high  pomp  and  grand 
circumstance  of  American  palace  life  in  the  first  four  decades 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Yet  in  it  are  scores  of  glimpses  that  future  historians  will 


use  in  interpreting  his  America  to  another  generation.  Dr. 
Butler  had  a  habit  of  writing  down  accounts  of  things  which 
happened  immediately  after  the  events.  The  accuracy  and 
honesty  of  his  record  are  obvious.  Walking  amid  pleasures 
and  palaces  for  forty  years,  he  is  Burns's  "chiel  Amange  takin' 
notes,"  taking  notes  of  really  significant  events.  He  will  be  a 
reporter  of  these  events  for  future  historians,  something  like 
Pepys. 

Probably  this  book  is  a  section,  likely  a  small  section,  of 
the  voluminous  correspondence  of  this  remarkable  man  which 
may  be  published  after  his  death.  He  seems  to  be  consciously 
writing  history.  But  this  book  alone  is  not  a  coherent  story. 
It  is  as  though  Dr.  Butler  was  lifting  the  curtain  now  and 
then,  here  and  there,  once  in  a  while  upon  the  pageant  he- 
witnessed.  When  it  is  all  published  sometime  in  the  1950s  or 
such  a  matter,  what  a  story  it  will  make!  The  future  historian 
will  forget,  as  he  reads  it,  the  pomp  of  Dr.  Butler's  plume 
waving  and  the  gorgeous  circumstance  of  his  high  stepping. 
These  are  the  personal  traits  of  a  man  who  properly  felt  that 
he  had  a  right  to  step  out  and  shake  his  plumes.  That  right, 
whether  questioned  or  not,  may  be  granted  to  him  for  the 
veracity  and  significance  of  the  story  that  he  has  told.  He 
could  not  move  in  a  plug  hat  section  of  human  activity  with- 
out wearing  a  shiny  tile.  Men  who  walk  the  high  and  mighty 
ways  of  human  life,  where  Dr.  Butler  trod  the  boards,  do  not 
have  wrinkles  in  their  trousers,  do  not  carry  their  hands  in 
their  pockets  and  certainly  do  not  wear  slouch  hats.  Their 
excessive  dignity  and  aplomb  is  the  psychological  occupational 
disease  of  rulers.  Those  who  read  Dr.  Butler's  story  of  his 
life's  long  lovely  lion  hunt  will  grant  him  the  right  to  sit  on 
the  back  of  the  elephant  in  his  splendid  equipage.  For  he  has 
brought  in  a  good  bag. 
Emporia,  Kan.  WILLIAM  ALLEN  WIHTK 

Portrait  of  a  Great  Philanthropist 

JULIUS  ROSEN WAI.D.  by  M.   R.  Werner.  Harper.   381    pp.   Price  $3.50| 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

MR.  WERNER  HAS  PRODUCED  A  VERY  INFORMATIVE  BIOGRAPHY  OF 
Julius  Rosenwald.  The  test  of  this  sort  of  biography  seems  tol 
me  to  be  whether  the  picture  of  the  whole  man  is  well  por- 
trayed and  easily  grasped.  By  this  standard,  Mr.  Werner  has! 
done  a  conscientious  but  uninspired  job. 

The  reader  is  enabled  to  envisage  Julius  Rosenwald:  genial,! 
usually  gentle  but  always  determined;  honest,  willing  to  admit! 
when  he  had  erred;  interested  fundamentally  in  people  and! 
trying  always  to  make  their  lots  better  and  happier.  He  was  a] 
humanitarian,  and  a  reformer.  He  was  impulsive  and  coopera-1 
live  in  meeting  individual  problems  and  afflictions;  but  funda-  ] 
mentally  he  was  anxious  to  use  his  money  as  an  instrument  I 
for  social  reform  and  to  secure  additional  funds  for  causes! 
which  he  considered  worthy. 

He  gave  away  $63  million  in  his  lifetime,  and  his  contribu-S 
tions  produced  many  times  this  amount  not  only  by  example  1 
but  because  his  own  gifts  depended  in  some  instances  on  sup-I 
plementary  subscriptions.  As  illustrated  chiefly  in  his  southern  I 
program  for  Negroes,  he  liked  to  demonstrate  what  could  bel 
done   in   the   hope  that   public  authorities   would   accept   the 
challenge  and  carry  on.  He  opposed  the  dead  hand  controlling 
endowment  funds,  and  argued  always  that   bequests  should 
permit  expenditure  of  at  least  some  principal   as  well   as  of 
income,  both  to  prevent  the  dead  hand  from  functioning  and 
to   permit   large   disbursements   when   the   needs   were    most 
urgent.  He  argued,  too,  that  a  board  of  trustees  working  cur-S 
rently  on  problems  was  better  qualified  to  handle  the  funds 
of  an  institution  than  any  dead  man,  however  wise  he  had 
been. 

For   the   most   part   the   book   sets   forth   Mr.    Rosenwald': 
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experiences,  and  therefore  his  own  personal  development,  in 
chronological  order.  His  broad  interest  in  people,  his  impul- 
siveness, his  gentleness  and  geniality  probably  were  born  in 
him,  but  his  theories  and  techniques  were  developed  from  his 
experiences. 

One  of  his  great  devotions  was  the  city  of  Chicago.  He  rec- 
ognized its  bad  points,  physically  and  socially.  He  also  recog- 
nized its  possibilities  and  he  struggled  constantly  to  make  the 
city  live  up  to  its  possibilities.  Whether  he  worked  with  Jane 
Addams  as  a  director  of  Hull-House,  or  with  Grace  Abbott 
in  the  Immigrant  Protective  League,  or  with  Henry  Crowell 
and  others  in  the  fight  against  white  slavery  and,  later,  prosti- 
tution, or  whether  with  Burnham  in  the  City  Beautiful  Plan, 
or  with  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  or  with  the 
Commercial  Club  in  establishing  the  Museum  of  Science  and 
Industry,  always  he  was  trying  to  enlist  the  talent  which  he 
found  in  Chicago  in  making  the  city  a  finer,  more  effective 
place  in  which  to  live,  and  for  which  to  work. 

His  interests  were  manifold.  The  chapter  headings  of  the 
book  outline  many  of  them,  and  with  each  chapter  the  reader 
wonders  whether  the  subject  was  Mr.  Rosenwald's  chief  inter- 
est. Probably  he  had  no  chief  interest  but  was  anxious  to  do 
what  he  could  when  he  could.  I  believe  that  Mrs.  Rosenwald's 
influence  upon  Mr.  Rosenwald  is  not  adequately  represented. 
Her  influence  is  referred  to,  but  more  casually  than  I  think 
should  be  the  case.  Mr.  Rosenwald  said  that  she  was  chiefly 
responsible  for  all  he  was. 

The  biography  is  carefully  and  studiously  done,  with  com- 
mendable and   meticulous  attention   to  details  and   facts.   I 
missed,  however,  the  enthusiasm  and  the  distinctive  writing 
which  I  think  the  subject  deserves. 
Chicago  HAROLD  H.  SWIFT 

The  Amalgamated — and  the  Man 

SIDNEY    HILLMAX.    LABOR    STATESMAN,   by    George    Soulc,    Mac- 
millan,  237  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

SIDNEY  HILLMAN  is  FIFTY-TWO  YEARS  OLD.  FOR  JUST  HALF  OF 
those  years  he  has  been  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers  of  America.  The  identification  between  him  and 
the  union  is  complete,  as  Mr.  Soule  observes  in  beginning  this 
biography.  Its  successes,  defeats,  hardships,  victories  and  mis- 
takes have  been  his  too.  When  we  look  at  the  union  we  see 
the  man;  when  we  look  for  the  man  we  see  the  union. 

This  circumstance  above  all  others  obliged  Mr.  Soule  to 
chronicle  the  life  of  the  organization  rather  than  its  president. 
As  a  practical  matter  it  is  probably  impossible  to  separate 
them  even  if  it  were  desirable  to  do  so.  At  any  rate,  the 
author  has  not  done  so.  In  consequence  we  get  much  informa- 
tion about  the  labor  movement,  but  little  about  the  personal 
side  of  his  subject.  Hillman's  family  life,  his  love  of  drama, 
music,  literature,  his  intimate  struggles  to  determine  life's 
values  are  at  best  but  shadow,  not  substance,  of  this  tale.  I 
call  attention  to  this  deficiency  in  no  special  spirit  of  criticism, 
although  I  do  feel  some  disappointment.  Mr.  Soule  seems 
aware  of  the  deficiency  too.  Circumstances  simply  forbade  a 
different  kind  of  book. 

The  well  known  story  of  the  Amalgamated's  beginnings  are 
told  again.  The  excitement  that  gripped  clothing  workers  be- 
fore the  war  as  the  union  came  into  a  position  of  authority 
and  power  in  the  Chicago  area  pulse  in  these  pages.  The 
'ong  growth  during  the  war  and  the  losses  in  the  ensuing 
depression  are  suggested.  The,  devotion  plus  ingenuity  with 
which  Hillman  pushed  and  realized  the  idea  of  the  impartial 
chairman  are  properly  emphasized.  This  institution  is  of 
course  a  major  invention  of  the  last  quarter  century.  Out  of  it 
a  rich  body  of  law  in  the  field  of  industrial  relations  has 
grown.  Sidney  Hillman  more  than  anyone  else  is  responsible 
for  it.  The  detailed  planning  with  which  every  major  step  in 
the  union's  history  has  been  prepared  is  brought  out  in  a 
series  of  vivid  pictures.  The  organization  of  the  Philadelphia 
area  is  one  of  these — an  undertaking  all  union  organizers 
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JULIUS 
ROSENWALD 

The  Life  of  a  Practical  Humanitarian 

By  IY1.  R.  WERNER 
Author  of  "Barnum,"  "Brigham  Young,"  etc. 

Though  known  to  the  business  world  as  the  guid- 
ing genius  behind  the  great  mail  order  house  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company,  Julius  Rosenwald  is 
revered  by  the  far  wider  circle  of  those  who  have 
benefited  by  his  generous  donations  in  his  work 
among  Negroes,  in  education,  in  Jewish  resettle- 
ment projects,  in  various  phases  of  public  health, 
and  other  social  reforms.  Here  an  accomplished 
biographer  presents  the  unvarnished  and  full 
account  of  a  nationally  beloved  citizen.  Set 
against  the  background  of  an  era  that  ended 
with  his  death  in  1932,  this  story  combines  a 
period  of  vivid  social  and  economic  history  with 
a  brilliant  record  of  personal  achievement  in  con- 
structive philanthropy.  $3.50 

REVOLUTION  IN  LAND 

By  CHARLES  ABRAMS 

Consultant,  U.  S.  Housing  Authority! 

Says  LEWIS  MUMFORD:  "Here  is  the  first 
really  important  word  on  the  social  occupancy 
and  control  of  land  since  Henry  George  wrote 
'Progress  and  Poverty'  in  1879.  No  other  survey 
of  this  quality  and  scope  exists  in  English  ... 
fills  out  a  barren  patch  in  contemporary  think- 
ing." Appraises  authoritatively  and  constructive- 
ly federal  aid  to  the  farmer,  real  estate  owner 
and  tenant,  and  offers  realistic  proposals  for  a 
solution  to  our  land  and  housing  problems.  A 
basic  book  for  every  citizen  who  wants  light 
thrown  on  the  economics  of  wise  land  utilization. 

#3.00 

MASTERS  OF 
THEIR  OWN  DESTINY 

The  Story  of  the  Antigonish  Movement  of 

Adult  Education  Through  Economic 

Cooperation 

By  M.  M.  COADY 

Director  of  Extension,  St.  Francis  Xavier 
University 

Here  is  the  first  full  account  of  the  famous  ex- 
periment in  economic  cooperation  and  adult 
education  now  going  on  in  Antigonish,  Nova 
Scotia  and  throughout  Cape  Breton  Island.  Tells 
how  through  credit  unions,  cooperative  stores, 
and  cooperative  marketing  of  local  products,  an 
impoverished  people  were  able  to  create  new 
opportunities  for  themselves  and  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  fuller  and  happier  lives.  For  everyone 
interested  in  the  consumers'  cooperative  movement, 
in  adult  education,  in  the  rehabilitation  of  small 
communities,  in  a  demonstration  of  religious  in- 
fluence in  social  action.  #2.00 

At  your  bookstore  or  on   approval  from — 
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should  study  with  care.  It  was  a  superb  expression  of  flexible 
and  imaginative  leadership:  Hillman  at  his  best.  And  of 
course  the  stress  which  the  union  (that  is  Hillman)  has  placed 
upon  guarding  the  industry  itself,  keeping  it  healthy,  assisting 
employers  who  worked  with  the  union,  stabilizing  by  na- 
tionalizing agreements — this  runs  through  the  book  like  the 
integrating  thread  it  is  in  the  organization's  history  and  Hill- 
man's  life. 

The  concluding  chapters  of  the  book  are  the  best,  in  my 
opinion,  possibly  because  the  union  and  its  leader  begin  there 
to  walk  upon  a  greater  stage.  For  with  the  coming  of  the 
depression,  and  particularly  the  New  Deal,  Hillman  stepped 
forth  prominently  into  national  affairs.  From  the  1931  Senate 
hearings  on  unemployment  to  the  immediate  present,  he  has 
given  steadily  and  unstintingly  of  his  peculiar  combination  of 
qualities:  tenacious  devotion  to  the  labor  movement  broadly 
conceived,  deep  understanding  of  national  economic  problems, 
fundamental  respect  for  those  with  whom  he  must  deal  even 
when  disagreements  run  vital  between  them.  Here  is  idealism 
crossed  with  unsurpassed  shrewdness  in  negotiation. 

In  the  concluding  chapter,  Soule  attempts  directly  to  state 
the  secret  of  Hillman's  success  as  labor  leader  and  democratic 
citizen.  I  agree  with  him  that  up  to  this  point  the  book  has 
been  a  bit  adulatory,  an  uninterrupted  (almost)  recital  of 
success.  The  effort  to  do  something  about  this  in  the  last  few 
pages  was  commendable,  but  they  leave  the  man  pretty  much 
what  he  was  before:  the  symbol  of  a  movement,  its  leader 
with  no  perceptible  identity  of  his  own.  For  all  that,  some  of 
Mr.  Soule's  best  and  wisest  writing  is  to  be  found  here. 

For  here  he  states  the  simple  truth:  that  the  book  has  been 
a  case  history  in  democratic  leadership.  As  such  it  is  of  great 
interest  and  value.  Americans  who  feel  a  paralysis  of  disillu- 
sionment as  to  the  future  of  democracy  may  restore  for  a 
time  their  waning  confidence  here.  Perhaps,  then,  they  can 
help  do  what  Hillman  has  done  and  find  the  collectives' 
secret  of  freedom  in  democratic  organization  after  all. 
Hobart  College  J.  RAYMOND  WALSH 

Feminist  Frances  Wright 

FRANCES  WRIGHT.  FREE  ENQUIRER;  THE  STUDY  OF  A  TEMPERA- 
MENT, by  A.  T.  C.  Perkins  and  Theresa  WolfsoiK  Harper.  384  pp.  Price 
$3.50  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

"PRIESTESS  OF  BEELZEBUB!"  "RADIANT  MAIDEN."  FROM  THE 
judgment  of  churchmen  whom  she  bitterly  attacked  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Enlightenment  as  enemies  of  "humanity,"  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  Whom  she  adored  as 
her  concept  of  a  great  liberal,  the  controversy  over  Frances 
Wright  ran  its  gamut  in  her  day.  When  she  launched  on  her 
career  as  a  "lecturing  female,"  even  her  adopted  father,  the 
aged  General  Lafayette,  was  horrified  and  disgusted  for  a 
time.  But  she  hewed  to  her  course  of  struggling  for  "noble 
fame"  and  both  took  on  everything  new  in  her  stride  and 
initiated  novelties.  The  new  and  the  newer  included  the 
urban  labor  movement,  feminism,  universal  suffrage,  advocacy 
of  a  national  system  of  education  which  would  make  children 
the  complete  wards  of  the  state,  scientific  instruction  of  the 
people,  and  finally  marriage,  divorce,  and  alienation  from  her 
one  surviving  child,  a  daughter  Sylva,  who  clung  to  the  old 
father  d'Arusmont  as  he  to  her  when  the  mother  practically 
deserted  both  to  pursue  her  intransigent  career  as  a  reformer. 
Frances  Wright,  born  in  1795,  was  a  Scotswoman  with  a 
philosophical,  literary  and  linguistic  education,  some  money, 
and  wide  opportunities  for  travel.  She  was  excited  by  the  rise 
of  the  American  Republic  and  by  the  slogans  of  the  French 
Revolution.  During  her  repeated  trips  to  the  United  States,  she 
often  spent  long  periods  in  this  country.  She  died  at  the  age 
of  fifty-seven  in  Cincinnati.  During  her  sojourn  here,  she 
experimented  in  Tennessee  with  the  colonization  of  slaves 
whom  she  bought  and  freed  for  the  purpose,  and  when  that 
experiment  proved  fruitless  she  took  them  to  Haiti.  Meanwhile 
leaving  its  management  largely  to  an  utterly  loyal  but  help- 


less sister,  Camilla,  Frances  joined  the  Owens  at  New  Har- 
mony in  Indiana  where  her  individualistic  economic  philoso- 
phy, derived  from  her  own  milieu,  from  Bentham  and  others, 
was  strengthened  by  events  in  that  planned  Utopia. 

Her  amazing  story  she  told  in  part  herself.  It  has  had  con- 
siderable telling  by  others.  It  could  be  and  has  been  told 
venomously,  humorously,  wittily,  and  idealistically.  But  this 
volume  is  an  attempt  to  let  the  records,  or  archives,  recite  it. 
With  the  records  marshalled  as  source  material,  the  appraisal 
of  a  long  and  ardent  comrade  seems  abundantly  substantiated. 
Late  in  life,  Robert  Dale  Owen  described  her  in  this  way: 
"a  mind  which  had  not  been  submitted  to  early  discipline, 
courage  untempered  by  prudence,  philanthropy  which  had 
too  little  of  common  sense  in  it  to  give  it  practical  form  and 
efficiency,  an  enthusiasm  eager  but  fitful,  lacking  the  guiding 
check  of  sound  judgment.  .  .  .  With  ideas  on  many  subjects, 
social  and  religious,  even  more  extravagant  and  immature 
than  my  own." 
New  Miljord,  Conn.  MARY  R.  BEARD 

The  Unselfish  Scholar 

ALFRED  ADLER:  A  BIOGKAPHY,  by  Phyliss  Bottame.   Putnam.   324  pp. 
Price  $3  postpaid  by  Survey  Associate®,  Inc. 

IT  WAS  NOT  BY  ACCIDENT  THAT  ALFRED  ADLER  LAID  THE  TASK  TO 

write  his  life  upon  Phyllis;  Bottome,  a  writer  and  not  a  psy- 
chiatrist by  profession.  His  aim  always  had  been  to  incorporate 
his  message  of  "Individual  Psychology"  in  the  spiritual  blood- 
stream of  humanity  and  he  never  cared  whether  this  was 
done  through  academic  channels  or  by  lay  workers. 

Neither  was  he  concerned  as  to  whether  he  received  credit 
for  his  own  theories,  or  whether  they  appeared  anonymously 
in  the  work  of  physicians,  teachers,  writers,  or  psychologists. 
He  was  satisfied  if  his  ideas  were  used  where  they  were 
needed.  That  was  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  he  lived  up 
to  his  own  theory  of  Social  Interest  ("GemeinschaftsgefuM"). 
His  sense  of  material  possession  was  quite  rudimentary.  Dur- 
ing the  severest  food  shortage  of  the  World  War  he  shared 
indiscriminately  whatever  supplies  he  owned.  He  shared  his 
house,  his  time,  the  very  substance  of  his  life. 

In  her  biography  of  Alfred  Adler,  Phyllis  Bottome  gives  a< 
well  founded  and  readable  account  of  Adler's  main  contribu- 
tions to  thought.  Adler  himself,  his  family,  many  of  his  col- 
leagues and  friends,  were  her  sources  of  information  for  her 
description  of  his  personal  and  his  professional  life.  Her 
documentation  is  enriched  by  many  of  Adler's  own  witticisms 
and  anecdotes  which  bear  the  stamp  of  firsthand  authenticity.! 

Passages  in  Miss  Bottome's  fine  human  book  read  almost! 
like  notes  of  some  pleasant  walking  trip  with  Adler.  One 
hears  his  genial  flow  of  talk  and  reminiscence.  Only  at  the! 
end  one  realizes  poignantly  that  the  trip  is  finished  forever:! 
that  there  will   be   no  meeting  him   at  the  coffee  house  to-1 
morrow. 
New  Yorl(  GRETE  SIMPSON! 

The  Authorized  Taft 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  WILLIAM   HOWARD  TAFT.  by   Hennl 
F.  Pringle.  Farrar  &  Rinehart.  2  vols.  1106  pp.  Price  $7.50  the  set  post-J 

paid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THIS   IS   A   BIOGRAPHY  WELL   WORTH   READING;   MR.    PRINGLE   HAS 

made  it  both  interesting  and  entertaining.  Here  is  a  story  of 
an  American  indeed  who  was  without  guile. 

Most  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  politics:  first,  as  a  crusader 
in  Cincinnati,  then  as  a  judge  and  solicitor-general  of  the 
United  States,  again  as  a  judge  and  then  as  head  of  the 
Philippine  Commission,  later  governor-general  when  he  gave 
a  most  enlightened  administration  to  the  islands.  Recalled  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  serve  as  Secretary  of  War,  Taft  had  the 
thankless  task  of  putting  into  effect  Roosevelt's  impetuous 
order  of  dishonorable  dismissal  of  three  companies  of  colored 
soldiers  because  several  of  their  members  were  charged  with 
taking  part  in  the  Brownsville  riot.  This  made  a  black  mark 
against  Roosevelt's  record  and  also  against  that  of  Taft. 
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Much  space  in  the  biography  is  given  to  the  details  of  the 
conflict  between  Taft  and  Roosevelt.  The  reader  cannot  but 
feel  regret  for  the  whole  affair,  although  probably  sympathiz- 
ing with  Taft.  As  President  with  a  split  party  and  with  no 
taste  for  political  intrigue,  Taft  had  unpleasant  experiences. 
Not  the  least  of  these  was  the  Ballinger-Pinchot  controversy 
and  the  insurgency  of  Senators  La  Follette  and  Beveridge,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  hostility  of  Teddy  Roosevelt.  Therefore,  it 
was  not  surprising  that  while  he  was  the  worst  defeated 
candidate  in  1912  in  the  three-cornered  fight,  he  never  lost 
his  place  in  the  high  opinion  and  affection  of  his  fellow 
citizens. 

He  was  soon  named  professor  of  law  at  Yale  University, 
and  conducted  a  stirring  campaign  for  the  creation  of  the 
"League  to  Enforce  Peace,"  which  culminated  in  the  effort 
to  have  the  Senate  approve  our  entering  the  League  of 
Nations;  this  would  have  been  successful  had  it  not  been  for 
the  obstinacy  of  Senators  Lodge  and  Borah  and  of  President 
Wilson. 

The  last  phase  of  Taft's  busy  life — his  service  as  Chief 
Justice — disclosed  his  high  sense  of  duty  and  willingness  to 
devote  incessant  labor  to  the  cases  before  the  Court.  For  the 
first  five  years  he  worked  twelve  hours  a  day,  so  zealously,  in 
fact,  that  he  impaired  his  health. 

Mr.  Pringle  might  well  have  added  that  the  Chief  Justice 
continued  to  give  sacrificial  service  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Hampton  Institute,  where  he  presided  with  such 
wisdom  and  cheerful  humor  that  everyone  at  Hampton, 
white  and  Negro,  revered  him  and  loved  him. 
New  Yorf(  WILLIAM  JAY  SCHIEFFELIN 

America's  Morris 

DEMOCRACY'S  NORRIS:  THE  HISTORY  OF  A  LONELY  CKUSADE,  by 
Alfred  Lief.  Stackpole.  546  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  by  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

MR.  LIEF'S  PAINSTAKING  STUDY  OF  THIS  COUNTRY'S  OUTSTANDING 
liberal  statesman  must  be,  to  the  liberal  reader,  a  dishearten- 
ing history.  True,  from  this  thick  volume  there  emerges  a 
meticulous,  even-tempered  biography — that  of  a  truly  great 
man  of  heroic  courage,  integrity,  incredible  stubbornness — but 
there  is  another  story  too,  implicit  in  the  subtitle:  the  heart- 
breaking inefficiency  of  American  political  liberalism. 

George  W.  Norris  need  not  have  been  a  lonely  crusader. 
As  Senator  Walsh  of  Montana  said,  he  had  "scarcely  anyone 
with  him — except  the  people."  That  they  were  with  him  they 
proved  time  after  time  in  the  face  of  his  discouragement  and 
finally  his  weary  willingness  to  quit  the  struggle.  They  should 
have  been  enough;  they  were  not,  because  of  the  anarchic  in- 
discipline of  his  own  group  or  betrayal  from  higher-up. 

Early  in  the  work,  Mr.  Lief  describes  insurgency  in  the 
House,  of  which  Mr.  Norris  was  then  a  member,  and  remarks 
in  passing:  ".  .  .  the  rebels  lacked  leadership.  Norris  did  not 
.re  for  the  honor,  neither  did  he  have  a  taste  for  organiza- 
ion.  He  preferred  to  work  things  out  by  himself."  Near  the 
end  of  the  book  (thirty  years  had  passed),  Mr.  Lief  quotes  the 
Senator:  "Progressives  could  never  look  for  full  agreement 
because  the  foundation  of  their  cause  was  independent  action 
according  to  personal  conviction.  True,  it  interfered  with 
teamwork,  'yet  we  try  always  as  best  we  can  to  agree  upon 
policies.'  " 

It  was  the  discouragement  born  of  desertion  by  his  own 
people  or  the  faltering  of  "liberal"  Presidents — Wilson,  the 
two  Roosevelts — that  made  Norris  a  lonely,  and  if  one  is  to 
believe  this  book,  an  unhappy  man.  There  is  much  here  of 
his  justifiable  despair  when  another  progressive,  honest  or 
turncoat  (there  were  many  of  the  latter)  opposed  him;  but  one 
would  like  to  know,  too,  what  some  of  the  others  thought 
of  the  apparent  inconsistencies  in  his  own  record.  What  did 
the  senior  La  Follette  think,  for  instance,  when  Norris  after 
his  heroic  vote  against  war,  opposed  La  Follette's  war  referen- 
dum and  voted  for  conscription? 

(In  answering  advertisements 


A  book  that  dictators  would  ban ! 

Character  Education  in  a  Democracy 

S.  R.  SLAVSON 

The  author  of  the  widely-used  CREATIVE  GROUP 
EDUCATION  translates  our  ideals  into  practical  club 
and  class  techniques  and  presents  a  workable  plan 
for  integrative  education.  The  New  York  Times 
comments:  "It  should  inspire  all  teachers  and  social 
leaders  to  make  their  agencies  real  bulwarks  against 
undemocratic  ideologies  .  .  .  should  be  read  by  all 
American  molders  of  youth."  $2.50 


Integrating  the   Camp,  the  Community, 
and  Social  Work 

L.  J.  CARR,  M.  A.  VALENTINE,  M.  H.  LEVY 

Will  coordination  of  a  community's  social  agencies 
increase  their  total  effectiveness?  This  is  the  report 
of  Ann  Arbor's  three-year  experiment  which  grew 
out  of  that  question.  They  focussed  the  resources  and 
techniques  of  all  agencies  on  a  selected  group  of 
eighty-eight  boys-in-trouble,  using  the  camp  as  the 
social  setting.  From  the  experiment,  come  significant 
suggestions  for  integrating  agency  work,  for  syn- 
thesizing counseling,  case  work,  group  work.  $2.00 


Supervision  in  Social  Group  Work 
SIDNEY  J.  LINDENBERG 

This  is  a  clear,  sane,  and,  practical  guide  to  effective 
supervision.  The  author  describes  the  actual  processes, 
beginning  with  the  leaders'  first  contacts  with  the 
supervisor  and  following  through  his  complete  orien- 
tation. Effective  handling  of  typical  problems  is 
illustrated  by  the  use  of  actual  group  and  conference 
records.  THE  FAMILY  comments  that  this  is  "of 
good  practical  value  and  of  interest  to  any  social 
worker  who  is  concerned  with  the  development  of 
other  workers  on  the  job  through  the  supervisory 
process."  $1.60 
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There  are  shocking  stories  in  the  book,  presented  with  care- 
ful documentation  and  no  striving  for  dramatic  effect.  None 
is  so  revolting  as  the  detailed  account  of  the  1930  campaign  to 
defeat  the  great  liberal  in  Nebraska  by  filing  the  Broken  Bow 
grocer  of  the  same  name  in  the  primary;  this  Mr.  Lief  traces 
inexorably  to  the  highest  quarters  of  the  Republican  Party  and 
almost  to  the  door  of  the  White  House.  But  despite  the  book's 
quiet  tone,  no  punches  are  pulled,  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
does  not  come  through  with  colors  flying.  The  inexplicable, 
"awful  ingratitude"  of  the  fight  against  loyal  Senator  Cutting, 
"Farleyist"  debauching  of  federal  employment  standards, 
jingoist  big-army  and  big-navy  campaigns,  Presidential  "com- 
promises" and  "appeasement"  moves,  the  ill-considered,  re- 
sentfully-driven court  reform  plan — all  these  would  have 
broken  the  heart  of  a  less  seasoned  fighter  than  Norris. 

But  the  portrait  of  the  Nebraskan  which  we  find  at  the  end 
is  that  of  a  man  of  such  simple  sincerity  that  he  has  brought 
much  of  his  anguish  upon  himself  by  his  abiding  trust  in 
others  ("there  was  lots  of  good  in  Huey")  and  dogged  devo- 
tion to  an  ideal,  win  or  lose.  "While  Norris  hoped  for  the 
best,"  Mr.  Lief  writes  in  the  section  on  America  and  the 
World  War,  "La  Follette  foresaw  the  worst."  Unhappily,  La 
Follette  usually  was  right.  Norris's  doubts  and  torments  at 
home  never  followed  him  into  the  Senate  chamber:  there  his 
course  was  reasoned,  politically  shrewd,  and  as  the  popular 
temper  caught  up  with  him,  increasingly  effective. 

Mr.  Lief  has  written  not  only  a  capable  biography  but  a 
history  of  the  progressive  movement  of  the  last  three  decades. 
Great  Falls,  Mont.  KINSEY  HOWARD 

Successor  to  the  Czars 

STALIN:  A  CRITICAL.  SURVEY  OF  BOLSHEVISM,  by  Boris  Souvarine.  Alli- 
ance Book  Corporation.  &90  pp.  Price  $3.75  postpaid  by  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

BORIS  SOUVARINE'S  EXCELLENT  HISTORICAL  SURVEY  OF  RUSSIAN 
bolshevism,  published  under  the  somewhat  misleading  title 
of  "Stalin,"  is  the  translation  of  a  volume  that  appeared  in 
French  in  1935.  The  English  version  contains  an  extremely 
interesting  additional  chapter  which  brings  the  story  to  1938. 
Souvarine,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  French  Communist 
Party  and  a  former  member,  of  the  Executive  of  the  Com- 
munist International,  writes  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  inside  mechanics  of  the  Russian  revolutionary  movement 
and,  in  his  carefully  documented  and  thoughtful  study,  he 
succeeds  in  giving  a  telling  picture  of  the  devious  ways  in 
which  Lenin  and  his  friends  became  masters  of  the  former 
empire  of  the  Czars.  Seen  at  close  range  the  story  of  the  rise 
of  bolshevism  is  surprisingly  lacking  in  grandeur.  The  author 
admits  repeatedly  that  the  obscure  factional  struggles  within 
the  party,  bitter  feuds  fought  with  "quotations,  contradictions 
and  threats"  over  forgotten  and  seemingly  trifling  issues,  can- 
not be  made  intelligible  to  the  layman.  Bewildering  though  it 
is,  the  account  of  party  quarrels  which  comprises  about  half 
of  Souvarine's  bulky  volume,  is  nevertheless  essential  to  a 
comprehension  of  the  conditions  that  made  Stalin  Lenin's  suc- 
cessor. The  chief  strength  of  Lenin,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
author,  was  not  his  infallibility  as  claimed  by  the  official  Soviet 
iconography,  but  his  readiness  to  admit  his  political  mistakes 
and  frequent  errors  of  judgment. 

The  second  and  by  far  the  more  readable  part  of  Souvarine's 
volume  is  a  bitter  indictment  of  Stalin's  dictatorial  rule.  One 
need  not  necessarily  agree  with  every  one  of  the  author's 
interpretations  in  order  greatly  to  benefit  by  his  illuminating 
and  witty  narrative.  Souvarine,  moreover,  displays  an  unusu- 
ally deep  understanding  of  the  unity  of  the  Russian  historical 
process  and  his  brilliant  excursions  into  past  history  are  both 
diverting  and  immensely  helpful.  No  better  antidote  than  this 
book  could  be  recommended  to  the  naive  "liberals"  who  share 
the  illusion  of  the  benevolent  and  illustrious  British  septua- 
genarians, Beatrice  and  Sidney  Webb,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  "the  very  opposite  of  a  dictatorship." 

It   is   unfortunate   that   those   responsible   for    the   English 


version  of  Souvarine's  scholarly  history  of  bolshevism  have 
deemed  it  necessary  to  saddle  it  with  the  pretentious  subtitle 
"the  definitive  biography"  of  Stalin,  when  the  author  himself 
judiciously  states  that  "any  portrait  of  Stalin  would  be  prema- 
ture before  his  fall  or  death."  Even  more  unfortunate  is  the 
omission  of  the  extremely  useful  bibliography  that  fills  twenty- 
five  pages  of  the  French  edition.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
grievous  omission,  which  greatly  reduces  the  usefulness  of  the 
book,  may  be  corrected  in  the  subsequent  printings  to  which 
Souvarine's  excellent  study  is  certainly  entitled. 
Columbia  University  MICHAEL  T.  FLORINSKY 

Nock's  George 

HENRY  GEORGE,  by  Albert  Jay  Nock.  William  Morrow.  224  pp.  Price 
$2.50  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

MR.    NoCK    HAS    WRITTEN    A    CRITICAL    ESSAY    ON    THE    LIFE    AND 

works  of  Henry  George.  He  disclaims  any  intention  to  write 
a  biography  or  an  exposition  of  George's  philosophy.  I  think 
he  has  done  both,  for,  as  he  says  himself,  "most  of  the  signifi- 
cant incidents  in  his  life  come  in  for  some  sort  of  mention." 
That  is  putting  it  modestly.  The  significant  incidents  are 
presented  graphically. 

Henry  George  was  born  in  1839,  the  oldest  of  a  family  of 
ten  children  of  a  bookseller  and  for  a  time  a  publisher  of 
religious  literature.  The  family  was  poor  and  George  went 
to  sea  at  sixteen,  after  two  years  of  odd  jobs.  Upon  his  return 
no  satisfactory  work  could  be  found  and  he  sailed  for  Cali- 
fornia in  1857.  George  had  two  trades:  he  was  a  seaman  an 
a  printer.  Later  he  became  a  reporter  and  an  editor. 

George  grew  up  in  Philadelphia  in  a  society  which  Mr. 
Nock  likens  to  that  which  surrounded  David  Copperfield.  It 
was  far  from  inspiring.  How  was  it  that  this  boy  acquired 
literary  style?  Mr.  Nock  says  he  was  daily  subjected  to  an 
acquaintance  with  the  King  James  Version  and  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  "When  he  was  forty  years  old,  he  car 
suddenly  before  the  English-speaking  world  as  the  possess 
of  a  superb  English  prose  style  and  there  is  no  way  to  account 
lor  this  proficiency  save  by  reference  to  that  one  invaluable 
experience  of  his  childhood." 

Mr.  Nock  tries  to  account  for  the  fact  that  George's  great- 
ness as  a  philosopher  is  today  little  known  and  ascribes  it  in 
the  main  to  allowing  himself  to  be  diverted  by  his  zeal  as 
propagandist  into  the  profitless  labors  of  politics.  Who  car 
know  whether  a  different  course  would  have  secured  a  wide 
acceptance  of  his  philosophy? 
New  Yor%  LAWSON  PURE 

John  Sloan,  Artist  in  America 

GIST  OF  ART,  by  John  Sloan.  Principles  and  practice  expounded  in  the 
classrocm  and  studio,  recorded  with  the  assistance  of  Helen  Farr.  Ameri- 
can  Artists  Group,  Inc.  346  pp.  278  illustrations.  Price  $3.75  postpaid  byj 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

OUR  UNITED  STATES  is  COMING  OF  ACE.  WITH  A  CENTURY  AN 
a  half  of  national  history  behind  us,  we  are  aware  now  of  o 
place  in  the  world,  willing  to  evaluate  and  accept  our  evi 
changing  contemporary  standards.  We  no  longer  wait  for  t 
approval  of  Europe  or  death  to  hand  us  a  yardstick. 

The  publication  of  books  by  and  about  living  Amerii 
artists  under  the  guidance  of  the  American  Artists  Group  is 
significant  of  this  American  maturity.  For  too  many  years 
popular  fallacy  suggested  that  the  American  Indian  and  the 
artist  were  good  only  when  dead.  This  group  now  recognizes 
the  value  of  the  living  artist  during  the  flux  and  controversy 
of  his  own  lifetime.  For  our  time  as  well  as  for  future  refer- 
ence, this  program  is  more  to  be  commended  than  the  alwayi 
insufficient  former  method  which  attempted  to  re-create  a 
pattern  of  life  after  it  had  ceased  to  exist. 

For  presenting  this  viewpoint  of  dynamic  contemporary  life 
the  American  Artists  Group  has  published  John  Sloan's  "Gist 
of  Art"  as  the  initial  volume  in  the  series.  It  teems  with  the 
urge  of  living,  experimenting,  studying,  painting.  Like  the 
man  himself,  it  is  full  of  terse  humor,  human  contradictions, 
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individual  revolts  and  admirations,  satire  and  sound  working 
principles. 

It  is  not  a  personal  autobiography.  It  is  the  vital  findings 
•of  an  explorer,  a  sensitive  and  keenly  intelligent  artist's  con- 
cern with  the  consuming  passion  of  his  life  work.  Through 
the  social  changes  of  fifty  years  it  shows  that,  to  Sloan,  art  is 
la  worthwhile  living  experience.  "Art  makes  worry,  it  makes 
trouble,  it  makes  a  life  that  would  be  barren  of  everything — 
living."  The  text  and  278  illustrations  offer  a  complete  volume 
[that  is  an  important  record  of  this  time. 

John  Sloan  has  been  an  instructor  at  the  Art  Students 
JLeague  of  New  York  for  twenty-four  years,  president  of  the 
^Independent  Artists  since  1918.  His  book  reveals  him  as  a 
(wise  and  interested  teacher,  anxious  for  each  student's  original 
ifdeveloprrfent.  The  chapters  taken  from  his  lectures  and  inter- 
ppersed  with  his  own  practical  experience  make  this  an  invalu- 
able work  book  for  any  student  or  "aesthetic  consumer." 
(Everyone  has  the  opportunity  now  to  question  Sloan  further 
|>n  controversial  matters  and  methods. 

L  Long  before  the  "American  scene"  reached  its  present 
ji>restige,  Sloan  painted  his  neighbors  on  roof  tops  and  streets, 
n  saloons  and  restaurants  near  his  studio.  He  was  a  pioneer 
|;a  insisting  upon  American  art  schools,  American  life  as  a 
j'/orthy  model.  He  refused  to  study  abroad,  saying  that  he 
Ihust  first  assimilate  what  America  offered.  Yet  through  his 
j'.ook  we  find  that  he  studied  and  admired  European  masters. 
He  is  sufficiently  broadminded  and  keen  about  the  art  of  all 
I  copies  through  all  ages  to  gain  insight  from  them  toward 
arifying  his  own  work.  At  his  summer  home  in  Santa  Fe 
luring  the  past  twenty  years,  he  has  studied  and  appreciated 
lie  significant  art  forms  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  being  one  of 
he  first  to  bring  them  within  the  compass  of  national  art 
Insciousness. 
]anta  Fe,  N.  M.  RUTH  LAUCHLIN 

jouthful  Recollections 

JROM    ANOTHER    WORLD:    THE    AUTOBIOGRAPHY    OF    Louis    UNTER- 
|  MEYER.  Harcourt,  Brace.  394  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates, 
Inc. 

plS  IS  A  VOLUME  OF  RECOLLECTIONS  SELECTED  ON  THE  ASSUMP- 

pn  that  the  reader  will  be  less  interested  in  what  Mr.  Unter- 
jtyer  knows  of  himself  than  in  what  he  knows  of  figures  of 
h   period   such   as   Sara   Teasdale,   H.   L.   Mencken,   Amy 
Lwell,  and  John  Reed.  In  a  foreword  to  his  sons,  the  author 
els  it  a  "book-length  letter,  wordier  than  any  father  has  a 
lint  to  inflict  on  any  son"  (which  is  too  modest,  for  the 
Iok  has  the  rare  virtue  of  proportion).  He  wishes  his  boys 
•  know  something  of  "the  three  worlds"  he  has  known, 
fl thout  question  he  has  an  audience  of  other  boys  in  mind 
ib,  for  he  gives  lectures  at  colleges,  and  was  "Poet  in  Resi- 
•ce"  at  Ann  Arbor.  The  book  is  written  in  a  dinner-table 
•iner,  or  more  exactly,  in  the  offhand  and  sub-acid  way 
Jlch  amuses  undergraduates,  and  New  Yorkers.  Part  of  the 
Bent  heavy  documentation  of  the  period  in  question,  it  will 
•bably  prove  more  acceptable  on  a  college  campus  than, 
I   the   pretty-much-in-earnest   autobiographies   of  Masters, 
(Ivley,  Mrs.  Luhan  or  Fletcher,  whatever  the  professors  of 
ifology  and  psychology  may  think  of  it.  A  possible  remark 
Wn  their  direction  would  be  that  the  tone  of  the  writing 
W>ids  anything   subjective,   and   so   there   is   little    in   these 
Pies  to  account  for  the  outward  explosions  in  American  life, 
*ly  tremendous,  of  such  unheralded  things  as  The  Masses 
W   The  Seven  Arts  both  of  which  the  author  apparently 
nised  found  and  edit.  Mr.  Untermeyer  is  often  acutely  •con- 
sous  of  change  on  the  surface,  but  less  so  of  forces  under- 
iwth  that  may  be  causing  the  change.  He  has  a  receptiveness 
fjnentities,  people  or  poems  or  places,  but  he  doesn't  bother 
TO  head  much  with  their  how  and  why.  Many  pages  deal 
«fn  serious  matters;  but  on  the  whole  it  seems  to  me  a  book 
tWiick  up  when  one  needs  to  be  reminded  that  this  is  not 
aJtJether  a  solemn  world. 
S*ta  Fe,  N.  M.  HANIEL  LONG 


'526  COUPLES  GIVE 
INSIDE  FACTS  ABOUT 
THEIR  MARRIED  LIVES 

Astonishing,  curious,  significant  facts  emerge  from  th«  ex- 
haustive probe  into  the  marriages  of  526  couples,  now  avaiL 
able  in  this  scientific  study  by  Scientists  Burgess  and  Cottrell. 
Among  hundreds  of  other  facts,  they  found  .  .  . 

•  That  chemical  engineers  make  the  best  husbands,  laborers 
and  traveling  salesmen  the  poorest; 

•  That  kisses,  modesty  and  long  engagements  vitally  influ- 
ence married  happiness; 

•  That  girls  with  6  beaux  make  the  happiest  wives; 

•  That  men  marrying  at  21  are  most  likely  to  be  unhappy. 

For  the  most  penetrating  analysis  of  marriage  as  it  really  it 
today — read 

PREDICTING  SUCCESS  OR 
FAILURE  IN  MARRIAGE 

By  Dr.  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  Dr.  Leonard  S.  Cottrell 


PREDICTING  SUC- 
CESS OR  FAILURE 
IN  MARRIAGE  it  in- 
terpretative,  as  well  at 
factual.  The  authors' 
extraordinary  finding! 
are  based  on  private 
case-studies  in  which 
the  guarantee  of  anony- 
mity to  the  married 
couples  studied  led  to 
utter  sincerity  in  the 
facts  exposed.  Send 
Byoiir  coupon,  today. 


At    your    bookstore,    or    mail    couftm 

{  ORDER  ON  APPROVAL I 

I  Prentice- Hall.   Inc.. 

I  Dept.    154.   70   Fifth   Avenue.    New  York   City.  ! 
I  Send   me   PREDICTING    SUCCESS   OR    FAIL- 
I  URE    IN     MARRIAGE    for    5    DAYS'     FRII 
|  EXAMINATION.     After   5   days.    I    will   olthtr 
j  send   you   $3.25,    plus   5c    postage,   or   mall   tbt 

!book  back  to  you. 
Name  

Address    

City  


State. 


D  Check  here  if  you  prefer  enclosing  eheek 
or  money-order.  In  which  case  we  pay  the 
postage.  SAME  REFUND  PRIVILEGE  AP- 
PLIES.  (N.  Y.  C.  residents  add  7c  for  Salts 
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ACCUSTOMED  AS  I   AM  . 

(Continued  from  page  753) 


social  service  activities  branched  out  in  many  directions. 
They  were  badly  hit  by  the  depression,  and  for  various  rea- 
sons many  of  them  have  found  the  going  pretty  hard  of  late. 
The  younger  women,  it  is  said,  are  less  interested  in  club 
activities  than  their  mothers  were:  the  passion  for  bridge 
playing  is  not  helpful  to  'program  committees,  and  besides, 
the  average  woman  today  has  many  other  things  to  do. 

All  this  may  be  true  enough,  and  yet  one  can  see  little  rea- 
son for  thinking  that  the  clubs  have  materially  changed.  My 
own  experience  goes  to  show  that  they  may  account  for  half 
the  dates  on  a  lecturer's  schedule.  The  program  committees 
are  not  setting  aside  fewer  dates  than  formerly  for  lectures 
on  public  affairs.  My  audiences  in  the  past  two  seasons — 
before  and  after  a  journey  across  the  Pacific  and  to  the  Far 
East — were  as  large  in  all  sections  of  the  country  as  during 
the  exciting  post-war  years,  while  the  questions  asked  have 
revealed  an  interest  and  a  degree  of  knowledge  that  cannot 
be  other  than  encouraging.  We  lecturers  as  a  matter  of  fact 
have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  women's  clubs,  and  we 
are  in  a  position  to  estimate,  better  perhaps  than  any  others, 
one  special  contribution  of  theirs  to  the  national  life.  Speaking 
generally,  it  is  they  who  bring  eminent  Americans  and  Euro- 
peans to  town.  Any  city  on  the  American  continent  can,  if 
the  occasion  seems  to  demand  it,  make  a  bid  for  speakers 
who  are  in  the  top  flight.  Only  in  the  United  States  are  peo- 
ple living  at  a  distance  from  the  metropolitan  centers  able  to 
invite  men  and  women  who  rank  with  the  world's  most  in- 
fluential writers  and  thinkers,  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  land- 
ing their  quarry.  Think  of  that,  in  comparison  with  the  prac- 
tices and  resources  of  small  town  dwellers  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany!  Chicago  and  New  Orleans,  Denver 
and  San  Francisco,  and  the  leading  university  centers  of 
America  have  always  been  able  to  invite  the  travelling 
celebrity,  but  it  is  the  women's  club,  more  than  any  other 
organization,  that  has  performed  this  noteworthy  service  for 
the  towns  in  the  wide  open  spaces. 

The  American  public,  I  suspect,  could  do  with  a  some- 
what fuller  sense  of  its  debt  to  the  women's  clubs  on  this 
score;  and  the  one  positive  suggestion  I  throw  out  for  the 
benefit  of  the  men's  organizations,  is  that  they  might  without 
difficulty  share  in  the  benefit  of  the  existing  system  if  they 
would  as  a  whole  display  more  readiness  to  build  up  a 
method  of  cooperation  with  the  women's  committees.  In  far 
too  many  cases,  an  outsider  would  venture  to  point  out,  an 
eminent  visitor — of  the  standing,  let  us  say,  of  Bertrand  Rus- 
sell or  Andre  Maurois — misses  more  than  half  of  his  poten- 
tial audience  in  a  city  because  he  had  only  the  one  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  a  women's  club  in  the  afternoon. 

Every  lecturer  is,  or  should  be,  interested  in  the  tech- 
,nique  of  public  speech,  and  a  good  listener  can  hardly  be  in- 
different to  it.  A  few  months  ago  I  received  a  revealing  note 
from  one  of  the  ablest  American  speakers,  himself  no  less 
effective  in  extemporaneous  utterance  than  in  a  formal  dis- 
course. He  was  inviting  me  to  address  his  forum  on  "Eng- 
land and  the  European  Crisis,"  and  said  he  supposed  I  had 
"modified  my  lecture"  on  account  of  recent  sensational  events. 
This  remark  interested  me  because  it  seemed  to  arise  from  the 
assumption  that  a  lecturer,  even  when  dealing  with  an  ever- 
changing  scene,  is  obliged  to  repeat  himself  in  both  substance 
and  form.  I  reminded  my  friend  that  as  my  job  was  the  ex- 
position of  current  events,  no  title  in  my  list  could  stand  for 
a  set  address.  My  practice,  I  explained,  was  to  prepare  anew 
the  outline  of  every  lecture,  as  often  as  not  finding  a  starting 
point  in  the  headline  of  the  day  and  invariably  leaving  the 
expression  to  the  moment.  I  added  that,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions where  full  notes  were  used,  I  had  never  actually  re- 


peated a  discourse,  although  necessarily  I  often  kept  more 
or  less  to  a  ground-plan.  This  method  is  not  economical.  It 
involves  continuous  fresh  effort,  and  it  is  open  to  the  objec- 
tion that  in  order  to  be  successful  the  lecturer  must  always 
be  in  good  physical  and  nervous  condition.  In  a  word,  the 
extemporaneous  speaker  makes  his  task  harder  than  it  need 
be.  As  an  old  hand,  drawing  upon  a  large  experience,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  best  practicable  way  is  a  com- 
promise. John  Bright,  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  orators, 
used  to  say  that  he  always  knew  thoroughly  the  opening  and 
close  of  a  speech,  together  with  certain  key  passages  or 
islands  in  his  course.  Having  these  perfectly  at  command,  he 
was  free  from  anxiety  about  the  connecting  tissue.  This 
seems  to  me  an  admirable  method,  although  I  have  never 
adopted  it.  There  are  snares  at  both  ends  of  an  address.  I  for 
one  was  slow  in  learning  that  brevity  is  the  merit  of  an 
exordium:  one  should  plunge  right  in.  And  nothing  can  be 
much  easier  to  produce  than  a  peroration.  The  spellbinder 
of  every  age  and  every  land  has  known  this;  find  me  the 
Senator  who  has  had  to  be  taught!  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons during  our  time  Lloyd  George,  Stanley  Baldwin, 
Winston  Churchill,  Ramsay  MacDonald,  have  all  made  use 
of  the  trick  whenever  occasion  offered;  and  few  indeed  are 
the  audiences  which  can  resist  it.  Yet  no  temptation  could  be 
worse,  for  a  peroration  can  be  made  to  cover  up  the  weak- 
ness of  almost  any  argument.  The  conscientious  lecturer, 
while  taking  care  to  make  a  good  finish,  will  deny  himself 
the  luxury  of  a  flourish.  That  is  to  say,  he  will  if  his  con- 
science is  operating.  And,  by  the  way,  I  decided  long  ago  that 
for  a  speaker  of  my  kind  it  is  best  to  have  no  paper  at  all. 

As  for  methods  of  preparation  they  are,  of  course,  endless 
and  individual.  However  ready  a  speaker  is,  he  should  not 
neglect  the  preliminary  labor,  and  he  ought  to  think  a  lot 
more  than  most  of  us  do  about  the  structure  of  his  address. 
Order,  they  used  to  tell  us,  is  heaven's  first  law.  I  am  sure 
it  is  not  far  from  first  in  the  craft  of  public  speech.  However, 
time  for  proper  preparation  is  not  always  permitted  to  the 
travelling  lecturer.  He  may  be  called  upon  to  speak,  or  per- 
haps   to   change    his   announced    subject,    without   warning. 
When  this  happens,  one  may  guess  that  the  idea  comes  either 
from  someone  who  takes  for  granted  that  a  speaker  carries 
a   stock  of  memorized   addresses,  or  else  that,  being  prac- 
ticed, he  should  be  able  to  respond  to  any  call.  Now  and 
again  I  have  had  to  do  this,  for  50  minutes  or  so,  right  of} 
the  bat.  One  Sunday  evening  in  New  Jersey,  on  being  met 
at  the  train,  I  was  informed  that  the  audience  wanted  to  hear 
me  on  Ireland.  Britain  was  then  in  the  thick  of  the  worst 
Sinn  Fein  troubles.  I  wanted  that  winter  to  avoid  the  whole 
subject;   but  I   played  up,  and  with  some  lively  results.  On 
another  occasion  I  learned,  when  on  the  way  to  a  meeting 
in  Cleveland,  that  I  was  to  speak  about  English  Main  Streets 
(this  was  at  the  time  of  Sinclair  Lewis's  early  fame).  The 
topic  was  entirely  new  to  me,  but  the  spur  of  necessity  and 
my  knowledge  of  the  English  equivalents  of  Zenith  City  en- 
abled   me   to   devise   an   outline    before   the    chairman   was 
through.  Most  clearly,  again,  do  I  recall  a   Boston  Sunday 
afternoon    in   the   bitter   last   winter   of  the  Great   War.  i 
crowded    audience   had   assembled   in   the   new   Old    South 
Church,  and  I  saw  the  upright  figure  of  President  Charw 
W.  Eliot  seated  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Jack  Gardner  in  a  central 
pew.  The  theme  chosen  was  difficult  enough,  and  for  some 
reason  no  time  for  preparation  had  been  available.  I  worked 
it  out  roughly  during  the  preliminary  music;  and  my  com- 
fortable feeling  at  the  end  was  that  my  Boston  friends  could 
not  expect  to  hear  anything  much   better  from  me  than  the 
lay  sermon  which,   under  that   unusual   pressure,   I   had  ex- 
temporized. Those  also  were  the  days! 

All  sorts  of  wild  notions  prevail,  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, as  to  the  conditions  of  travel   and    personal  contacts 
amid  which  the  lecturer  carries  on  his  work.  The  most  per- 
(Continued  on  page  772) 
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Modern  Group  Discussion 

PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE 

by   Lyman   Spicer   Judson   and   Ellen  Judson 
200  PAGES          CLOTH  POSTPAID  90c 

THE  GROWTH  of  the  discussion  movement, 
particularly  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  decade,  can  only  be  described  as 
extraordinary.  Hardly  a  week  passes  that  a 
forum  discussion  is  not  broadcast,  either  by 
some  local  station  or  over  a  national  hoolc-up. 
Scarcely  a  sizable  community  can  be  found  in 
which  someone  has  not  organized  public  or 
private  discussion  groups  for  one  or  more  meet- 
ings. Furthermore,  this  widespread  interest  in 
group  discussion  shows  every  sign  of  continuing. 
This  new  manual  is  particularly  timely  in  view 
of  such  development.  It  will  be  an  invaluable 
handbook  for  the  organizer  of  a  public  forum, 
for  those  who  have  to  conduct  or  participate 
in  such  forums,  and  who  wish  to  evaluate  results.. 
In  these  respects  the  book  is  a  pioneer  as  well 
as  a  Baedeker  in  the  discussion  field.  The  mate- 
rial has  all  been  tested,  not  only  by  the  authors, 
but  by  scores  of  other  workers  in  the  field.  A 
carefully  selected  bibliography  is  appended. 
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sistent  of  these,  I  should  say,  is  the  idea,  rather  mischievously 
spread  by  various  English  writers,  that  a  speaking  tour  in 
the  United  States  is  a  purgatory  demanding  stern  endurance. 
Sometimes  this  is  said  in  so  many  words,  while  novelists  and 
others  continue  to  indulge  in  picturesque  descriptions  of  tire- 
some railroad  journeys,  receptions,  hospitality  and  what  not, 
which  lead  one  to  ask  why,  since  most  of  the  victims  seem  to 
have  been  duly  warned,  they  should  ever  have  consented  to 
undergo  the  ordeal.  Philip  Gibbs  makes  the  hero  in  one  of 
his  post-war  novels  bear  it  all  like  a  stricken  hero,  as  also 
does  the  author  of  "The  Golden  Falcon."  Compton  Macken- 
zie and  Cecil  Roberts  have  written  in  a  similar  strain,  and 
several  women  author-lecturers  have  dealt  in  picturesque  de- 
tail with  the  combined  worries  of  dressing,  packing,  and 
parties. 

The  greater  part  of  this  lamentation,  I  confess,  has  almost 
no  meaning  for  the  elderly  sufferer  who  writes  the  present 
article.  Obviously  there  are  certain  prerequisites  for  every 
man  and  woman  who  is  starting  out  on  the  American  plat- 
form. Long  journeys  have  to  be  undertaken,  and  nights  in 
the  train  are  not  to  be  avoided.  The  first  necessity  is  the 
ability  to  enjoy  travelling,  and  especially  to  sleep  well  in  the 
Pullman.  Next,  the  lecturer  should  be  a  person  who  is  ready 
to  meet  a  lot  of  people  at  and  between  meetings,  to  answer 
questions  definitely  and  with  good  humor,  to  respond  simply 
and  cordially  to  the  daily  words  and  acts  of  kindness  which 
are  encountered  at  every  turn.  If  a  speaker  has  no  pleasure 
in  mixing  with  a  crowd,  or  thinks  with  horror  of  two  or 
three  nights  a  week  in  the  Pullman,  it  is  plain  enough  that 
Nature  never  intended  him  or  her  for  this  adventure.  There 
should  be  no  need  for  me  to  add  that  the  job  itself  has  to  be 
well  done.  American  audiences  are  everywhere  appreciative, 
but  they  are  much  more  critical  than  English  audiences,  espe- 
cially of  style  and  delivery.  They  demand  good  topics  and 
good  stuff.  They  expect  a  lecturer  to  be  interested  in  his 
theme  and  his  hearers;  and  they  insist  that  he  be  fully  audi- 
ble. As  a  general  rule  the  lecturer  on  circuit  stays  at  hotels 
and  in  America  the  general  standard  is  excellent.  My  Ion 
experience  leads  me  to  the  belief  that  a  bad  night  in  a  ho 
is  a  rare  occasion.  I  have  slept  in  American  hotels  of  eve 
grade  and  cannot  remember  an  uncomfortable  bed. 

AND  NOW   FOR  A   CLOSING  WORD. 

My  story  has  shown  that  lecturing  in  the  United  Sta 
was  not  for  me  a  deliberately  chosen  career.  I  drifted  into 
I  have  remained  in  the  field  until,  with  the  completion  of 
quarter-century  of  regular  winter  tours,  I  have  exceeded 
record  of  all  other  speakers  from  Europe.  Every  season 
been  well  filled.  In  years  marked  by  events  of  exceptii 
gravity  or  excitement  in  world  relations,  the  engage 
were  packed  closely  together,  and  I  have  addressed  au 
ences  representing  almost  every  element  in  the  national  co: 
munity.  I  have  been  treated  everywhere  with  the  fullness 
North  American  kindness  and  consideration;  and  we  who 
move  up  and  down  the  United  States  and  Canada  know  best 
the  meaning  of  those  words.  In  this  long  tale  of  work  and 
travel  starting  with  1914,  I  do  not  suppose  that  I  have  known 
a  dozen  personal  incidents  of  the  sort  that  leave  a  disagree- 
able memory,  while  on  the  opposite  page  there  stands  a  reg- 
ister of  experiences  belonging  to  the  best  that  life  can  bring. 
As  I  look  back,  it  seems  to  me  an  altogether  astonishing 
thing  that  an  English  journalist-lecturer  should  have 
invited  to  so  many  places  year  after  year,  in  some  instani 
without  an  omission  during  the  twenty-five  years  of 
wanderings.  That  is  evidence  of  friendship  and  appreciatii 
calling  for  the  deepest  gratitude  from  an  unworthy  recipient. 
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Norris  walked  out  on  the  platform  alone. 

"I  have  come  home  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  he  began. 

Near  the  back  of  the  hall  someone  clapped.  Two  or  three 
others  took  it  up.  Soon  the  applause  filled  the  building.  Men 
and  women  were  stamping  the  floor  and  cheering  and  whis- 
tling. In  that  moment  Norris  felt  repaid  for  all  the  denunci- 
ation he  had  endured.  The  episode  convinced  him  "that 
underneath  the  deception  and  the  misrepresentation,  the  po- 
litical power  and  the  influence,  there  was,  in  the  hearts  of 
the  common  people,  a  belief  there  was  something  artificial 
about  the  propaganda." 

There  is  a  streak  of  melancholy  in  Norris;  he  was  dis- 
couraged and  ready  to  quit  in  1924;  he  still  gets  discouraged. 
"I  lie  awake  at  night,"  he  says,  "thinking  of  what  I  can  do 
to  help,  but  no  matter  what  I  may  say,  it  all  sounds  like  a 
voice  in  the  wilderness." 

In  his  better  hours,  he  has  faith.  He  believes  progress  has 
been  made;  he  thinks  the  number  of  liberals  is  increasing. 
"A  liberal,"  he  says,  "is  a  man  with  an  open  mind  who 
sees  the  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the  world  about 
him  and  realizes  that  our  system  of  government  must  keep 
pace  with  those  changes." 

He  trusts  the  people  more  than  he  trusts  their  political  and 
economic  leaders — and  he  has  hope  that  America  can  work 
out  its  destiny  free  of  despotism,  either  political  or  economic. 


NEW  FLOORS  AND  CEILINGS 
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It  also  knows  the  scope  of  its  task  includes  every  one  of  the 
12  million  wage  earners  in  interstate  industry  who  are  cov- 
ered by  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  it  knows,  too,  that  its 
field  is  not  compact,  that  every  industry  includes  "soft  spots" 
and  that  substandard  plants  are  not  identifiable  except  by  in- 
spection. This  knowledge  serves  as  guide  for  enforcement 
activities,  which  must  be  at  once  intensive  and  extensive  if 
the  measure  is  to  fulfill  its  purpose.  Under  the  Reorganization 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  now  has  authority  over  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  and  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  present  plans  for  the  division  call  for  closer  in- 
tegration with  other  activities  of  the  Labor  Department. 

The  first  year  has  brought  home  lessons  in  the  importance 
of  decentralized  administration,  of  an  adequate  force  of 
trained  inspectors,  of  swift  and  decisive  action  in  cases  of 
violation,  of  well-knit,  coordinated  headquarters  organization. 
Great  progress  has  been  made  in  evolving  orderly  and  effect- 
ive procedures  for  industry  committees,  and  for  action  on 
application  for  exemptions.  The  division  has  had  opportunity 
to  discover  the  hampering  results  of  unnecessary  red  tape.  It 
has  also  had  a  chance  to  learn  the  distinction  between  "mak- 
ing a  case"  and  securing  general  compliance.  How  thor- 
oughly the  first  year's  lessons  have  been  learned,  how  they 
will  be  put  into  effect  will  be  the  test  of  the  months  ahead. 

And  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  also  confronts  two  un- 
answered questions,  basic  not  only  to  its  own  task  but  to  the 
successful  functioning  of  democratic  government:  Is  it  possible 
to  find  and  to  enlist  enough  administrative  talent  to  carry  for- 
ward the  public  services  required  for  the  forward  progress  of 
our  national  life  today?  How  can  new  and  experimental  legis- 
lation be  strengthened  and  corrected  without  opening  the  way 
for  the  wrecking  operations  of  selfish  interests?  For  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  forces  which  beleaguered  the 
act  in  the  last  session  of  Congress  have  changed  neither  their 
goal  nor  their  methods,  and  await  only  the  chance  for  a  fresh 
assault  on  the  wage  and  hour  law. 
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by  HALLIE  FLANAGAN 

Footnotes  to  a  new  theater  season  devoid  of  the  WPA.  Not  all  the 
ducklings  hatched  by  the  Federal  Theater  Project  were  swans,  and 
not  all  members  of  Congress  had  closed  minds  about  the  project; 
but  it  was  wiped  out  six  months  ago  by  congressional  veto  and  its 
spirited  director  lays  alongside  the  denunciations  by  Senator  Reynolds 
and  Representative  Woodrum  the  testimony  of  some  critics,  clergy- 
men, actors  and  members  of  the  audience  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
plays  produced. 


Representative  Woodrum,  June  14:  "The  Federal  Theater  Project 
presented  nothing  of  merit  so  far  as  national  productions  are 
concerned.  .  .  ." 


JOHN  GASSNER,  Forum:  "There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Federal 
Theater  has  represented  the  greatest  advance  in  the  American 
theater  since  the  early  days  of  the  Provincetown  Theater  and  the 
Theater  Guild.  .  .  .  The  Federal  Theater  is  the  logical  climax 
to  the  dramatic  advance  of  American  art." 

ARTHUR  POLLOCK,  Brooklyn  Eagle:  "A  finer,  more  vital  national 
theater  than  any  country  in  the  world  has  ever  had  before.  A 
national  theater  that  spread  from  one  end  of  the  nation  to 
the  other." 

ASHTON  STEVENS,  Chicago  American:  "I  think  the  best  play  of  the 
whole  season,  federal  or  commercial,  was  put  on  by  the  Federals 
at  the  Blackstone  last  night.  'Hamlet,'  of  course." 

CAROL  DWELLEY,  Detroit  Free  Press:  "The  Detroit  Federal  Thea- 
ter is  chalking  up  another  success  with  its  current  production  of 
'The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.'  " 

The  Philadelphia  Record:  ".  .  .  when  Congress  rants  about  the 
need  of  economy  in  WPA,  it  is  only  necessary  to  lead  that  august 
body  to  performances  like  'The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World,' 
at  the  Walnut  Saturday  night,  or  to  'Prologue  to  Glory,'  which 
played  here  earlier  this  season,  to  confound  the  solons  utterly." 

SYLVIA  SMITH,  NewarJ^  Morning  Ledger:  "Federal  Theater  has 

evolved  in  the  theater  a  new  technique  of  production  which  is 

being  imitated  by  the  commercial  theater  and  movies  all  over 
the  world." 

The  Times  Picayune,  New  Orleans:  "  'Room  Service'  opened  at 
the  St.  Charles  Theater  Sunday  night,  with  the  Federal  Theater 
players  presenting  a  brilliant  interpretation  of  the  New  York 

success." 

H.  BOND  BLISS,  Florida  Herald,  Miami:  "Triumph  was  scored  by 
authors,  directors,  performers,  costume  and  scenic  designers  in 
the  brilliant  premier  production  of  'Whom  Dreams  Possess'  before 
a  capacity  audience  at  the  Miami  Federal  Theater." 

Oregon  Journal,  Portland,  Ore.:  "The  production  is  up  to  the 
usual  high  standard  of  these  Federal  Theater  players  who  have 
established  themselves  in  a  reputable  local  niche  of  legitimate 
stage  productions." 

EDWARD  CARBERY,  Cincinnati  Post:  "If  your  uncle's  venture  in 
show  business  produces  no  more  than  this  ('The  Living  News- 


paper') it  is  not  only  a  contribution  to  the  theater  but  to  educa- 
tional methods." 

PAUL  SPEAGLE,  San  Francisco  Chronicle:  "If  the  Federal  Thea- 
ter contributes  nothing  else  to  the  cultural  life  of  the  nation,  it 
will  have  served  its  purpose  if  it  can  successfully  weld  into  per- 
manence its  ...  entertainment  of  youth  of  the  country.  .  .  .  We 
look  with  unadulterated  pleasure  on  this  national  movement  being 
fostered  by  the  government  .  .  .  even  old  guard  Republicans  would 
agree." 

WALTER  WINCHELL,  New  Yoi/(  Daily  Mirror:  "The  major  episode 
of  the  week  belongs  to  the  Federal  Theater,  which  submitted  a 
spellbinding  document,  'One  Third  of  a  Nation.'  " 

PAUL  JORDAN,  Guardian,  Boston:  ".  .  .  as  finished  a  performance 
as  these  tired  old  eyes  have  ever  witnessed  in  a  decade  .  .  .  actu- 
ally brings  new  life  to  the  theater  ...  if  you  want  to  laugh,  cry 
and  cheer,  see  our  Boston  Colored  Federal  Theater  players  in 
'Jericho.'  " 

Hartjord  Times:  "The  Negro  unit  of  the  Federal  Theater  gives 
a  sincere  and  convincing  performance  in  'Porgy'  .  .  .  mounts  to  a 
crescendo  and  a  sweeping  climax.  Hartford  theater  lovers  owe  it  . 
to  themselves  to  see  this  powerful  production." 

MORTON  THOMPSON,  Citizen  News,  Los  Angeles:  "The  Federal 
Theater  production  of  'Two  a  Day'  is  unquestionably  the  best 
show  in  town." 

ROBERT  L.  PERKIN,  Rocfyy  Mountain  News,  Denver:  "Those  who 
once  loudly  bemoaned  Denver's  scant  offerings  in  the  way  of 
legitimate  theater  are  bemoaning  less  often  these  days,  and  rightly. 
Reason  is  the  work  being  done  in  the  Federal  Theater  (the  Baker) 
where  last  night  they  opened  Langner's  popular  comedy  success, 
'The  Pursuit  of  Happiness.'  " 


Senator  Reynolds,  June  28:  ".  . 
sented  by  the  Federal  Theater." 


these  putrid  plays  being  pr 


AUTHOR'S  NOTE:  The  Federal  Theater  has  produced,  as  the  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  who  shared  Senator  Reynolds's  misconcep 
tion  could  have  ascertained,  over  1200  plays  in  the  following 
categories,  some  of  which  are,  of  course,  overlapping:  new  play 
classical  plays,  plays  formerly  produced  on  Broadway,  modern  for- 
eign plays,  stock  plays,  children's  plays,  reviews  and  musical 
comedies,  vaudeville,  dance  plays,  early  Americana,  American 
(Continued  on  page  776) 
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pageants,  marionette  plays,  and  circuses.  Federal  Theater  has  de- 
veloped an  extensive  classical  series,  having  produced  in  addition 
to  a  religious  cycle  from  the  Middle  Ages,  plays  by  Euripides, 
Plautus,  Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Lope  de 
Vega,  Moliere,  Sheridan,  Goldsmith,  Schiller,  Labiche,  Ibsen, 
Wilde,  Tolstoy,  Chekhov,  Boucicault,  Shaw  and  O'Neill.  It  has 
produced  over  one  hundred  plays  by  new  American  writers,  many 
of  whom  have  won  wide  recognition.  Particularly  in  cities  which 
have  no  other  theaters,  Federal  Theater  has  stressed  production  of 
plays  by  such  established  American  dramatists  as  Maxwell  Ander- 
son, Philip  Barry,  George  Broadhurst,  George  M.  Cohan,  E.  P. 
Conkle,  Marc  Connelly,  Frank  Craven,  Rachel  Crothers,  Owen 
Davis,  Philip  Dunning,  Edna  Ferber,  Clyde  Fitch,  Martin 
Flavin,  Rose  Franken,  Zona  Gale,  James  Gleason,  Paul  Green, 
Theresa  Helburn,  Lillian  Hellman,  Sidney  Howard,  George  Kauf- 
man, George  Kelley,  Sidney  Kingsley,  Lawrence  Langner,  Ring 
Lardner,  John  Howard  Lawson,  Sinclair  Lewis,  Christopher  Mor- 
ley,  Kenyon  Nicholson,  Lynn  Riggs,  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart, 
Robert  Sherwood,  Donald  Ogden  Stewart,  and  Booth  Tarkington. 

Representative  Dirksen,  June  1:  "If  you  want  that  kind  of  sala- 
cious tripe,  very  well.  .  .  ." 

THE  REVEREND  GEORGE  MAYCHIN  STOCKDALE,  writing  for  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ  of  America: 
"We  desire  that  you  know  of  our  appreciation  of  the  great  plays 
produced  by  Federal  Theater.  .  .  ." 

Commonweal:  "The  Federal  Theater  has  an  almost  unbelievable 
record  of  good  work  to  its  account." 

Senator  Reynolds,  June  28:  "I  ask  the  attention  of  every  col- 
league for  the  moment  to  weigh  the  tripe  being  served  across  the 
footlights  by  the  WPA." 

EUGENE  'O'NEILL:  "The  Federal  Theater  produces  important  plays 
before  audiences  who  never  have  seen  an  actual  stage  production." 

PAUL  GREEN:  "The  Federal  Theater  is  the  biggest  thing  that  has 
ever  happened  to  the  American  stage  or  American  drama." 

ROBERT  BENCHLEY,  New  Yorker  Magazine:  "All  that  is  necessary 
for  anyone  who  knows  the  theater  is  to  look  back  over  the  list 
of  Federal  Theater  productions  to  see  that  it  has  been  no  crack- 
brained  scheme— 'Power,'  'One  Third  of  a  Nation,'  'Haiti,'  'Mur- 
der in  the  Cathedral,'  'Macbeth,'  'Dr.  Faustus,'  'Androcles  and  the 
Lion,'  'Pinocchio,'  and  'Horse  Eats  Hat,'  have  all  been  definite 
contributions  to  the  art  of  our  theater." 

London  Times,  London,  England:  "One  of  the  finest  examples  of 
the  imagination  behind  the  WPA  Work  Program  is  provided  by 
Federal  Project  Number  1,  which  employs  actors,  writers,  artists, 
and  musicians.  The  Federal  Theater  ran  off  a  good  percentage  of 
the  hits  in  New  York  last  winter." 

HELEN  HAYES:  "I  hope  the  Federal  Theater  will  continue  to  help 
keep  actors  employed,  to  produce  good  plays  for  the  public  at  low 
prices  and  to  point  the  way  towards  a  national  theater  for  the 
future." 

SAMUEL  ELIOT  MORISON,  professor  of  history,  Harvard  University: 

As  one  of  the  'taxpayers'  whose  'money  is  being  squandered'  for 

various  relief  projects,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  entirely  approve  of  the 

Federal  Theater  project The  selection  of  plays  has  been  good 

and  the  general  conduct  of  the  project  admirable." 

Senator  Reynold,,  June  28:  "I  judge  that  the  only  literature  ever 
read  by  those  in  charge  of  the  WPA  Theater  Project  was  written 
by  Boccaccio,  or  bore  the  name  of  Casanova." 


AUTHOR'S  NOTE:  Of  the  list  of  approximately  fifty  "indecent" 
plays  which  Representatives  Woodrum  and  Taber,  Senators  Rey- 
nolds and  Holt  described  as  being  "spewed  from  the  gutters  of 
the  Kremlin,"  ten  were  never  done  on  Federal  Theater;  ten  were 
well  known  Broadway  successes  such  as  "Love  'em  and  Leave 
"em,"  by  John  A.  Weaver  and  George  Abbott,  "Gentlemen  Prefer 
Blondes,"  by  Anita  Loos,  "Love  on  the  Dole,"  the  London  suc- 
cess, etc.;  seven  were  one  acts  such  as  "Suppressed  Desires,"  by 
Susan  Glaspell,  "Love  and  How  to  Cure  It,"  by  Thornton  Wilder, 
"The  Mayor  and  the  Manicure,"  by  George  Ade,  etc.;  with  two 
exceptions  the  rest  were  stock  plays  such  as  "Ten  Nights  in  a 
Barroom."  The  two  exceptions  were  Moliere's  "School  for  Wives" 
and  Sheridan's  "School  for  Scandal." 

Senator  Reynolds,  June  28:  "I  am  opposed  to  making  an  ex- 
penditure .  .  .  for  something  [the  Federal  Theater]  from  which 
the  American  people  will  not  benefit." 

JOHN  K.  HUTCHINS,  Boston  Evening  Transcript:  "The  Federal 
Theater  was  theater  in  the  broad,  the  real  sense.  It  was  not  merely 
a  producer  of  plays.  It  offered  circuses,  operettas,  puppet  shows, 
ballets,  the  dance.  It  lived  in  public  parks  and  on  street  corners 
as  well  as  in  playhouses." 

New  Yorl^  Times:  "Four  thousand  crippled  or  deaf  and  dumb 
underprivileged  children  from  the  five  boroughs  left  their  cares 
behind  yesterday,  and  lost  themselves  in  the  gayety  of  a  Christ- 
mas carnival  staged  by  the  Federal  Theater  Circus  in  Mecca 
Temple." 

STETSON  K.  RYAN,  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind,  Hartford, 
Conn.:  "The  blind  who  were  invited  to  the  Palace  Theater  last 
Tuesday  evening  enjoyed  very  much  the  presentation  of  your 
Federal  Theater  play.  It  is  not  often  that  they  are  given  such  an 
opportunity." 

LIEUT.  EUGENE  N.  MCGILLICUDDY  of  the  Juvenile  Bureau  of  the 
Crime  Prevention  Bureau  of  the  New  Yor^  City  Police  Depart- 
ment: "I  have  found  that  crime  prevention  and  art  are  very 
closely  related.  For  proper  guidance  and  education  we  have  sent 
many  thousands  of  our  children  to  see  Federal  Theater  produc- 
tions. We  feel  it  has  done  a  lot  for  them." 

GILBERT  SELDES,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc.:  "Again  and 
again  in  the  past  few  years  the  productions  of  the  Federal  Thea- 
ter have  been  the  most  enterprising,  the  most  vigorous,  and  the 
most  intelligent  and  enjoyable  of  certain  weeks  and  sometimes  of 
certain  months." 

Representative  Woodrum,  June  14:  "Every  theater  critic  of  note 
has  expressed  his  disapproval  of  projects  of  this  type." 

OPEN  LETTER  TO  CONGRESSMEN:  "We,  the  undersigned  dramatic 
critics,  deny  the  statement  made  in  Congress  on  June  14  by  Rep- 
resentative Clifton  A.  Woodrum  to  the  effect  that  'every  theatrical 
critic  of  note  has  expressed  his  disapproval  of  these  (Federal 
Theater  Projects)  productions.'  .  .  .  We  declare  that  we  have  had 
many  occasions  to  praise  productions  of  the  Federal  Theater  in 
New  York,  many  of  which  have  been  distinguished  contributions 
to  the  art  of  the  theater  and  others  which  have  been  creditable 
in  many  respects.  If  Mr.  Woodrum  had  looked  up  the  record,  he 
could  not  possibly  have  made  this  statement  concerning  critical 
reaction  to  the  Federal  Theater  productions  in  New  York.  If  a 
fair  and  impartial  estimate  of  the  work  of  the  Theater  Project  had 
been  wanted,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  give  him  our  opinion 
for  what  it  was  worth:  in  consensus,  that  the  Theater  Project  in 
New  York  at  least,  where  we  are  most  familiar  with  it,  has  been 
on  the  whole  an  institution  of  great  value  to  the  life  of  the  com- 
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Pamphlets 


Why  could  Stalin  reverse  Russia's 
foreign  policy  overnight? 

READ 

RUSSIA: 

DEMOCRACY  OR  DICTATORSHIP 

by 
NORMAN  THOMAS  &  JOEL  SEIDMAN 

A  careful  study  of  The  Soviet  Union  with 

respect  to  individual  liberties  in  political, 

social    and    economic    life. 

25c 
Order  today  from 

League  for  Industrial  Democracy 
112  East   19th  Street         New  York  City 


"Summary    of    Recommendations    of   the 
Social    Study    of    Pittsburgh    and    Alle- 
gheny County."    Price  50c. 

CITIZENS'  COMMITTEE 

519  Smithfield  St.  Pittsburgh,  Penn. 


PARTICIPATION  OF  MEDICAL 

SOCIAL  WORKERS  IN  THE 

TEACHING  OF  MEDICAL  STUDENTS 

Methods  apply  also  in  interpreting  so- 
cial aspects  of  illness  to  students  in 
other  professions,  young  physicians,  and 

laymen. 

68   pages — $1.50 
Prepared  by 

Harriett  M.  Bartlett 
for  Education  Committee, 

American  Association  of  Medical  Social 

Workers 
844  Rush  Street  Chicago 


THE  JUNIOR  R.  O.  T.  C.  RE- 
BUFFED 

THE  MORRILL  ACT  AND  COM- 
PULSORY  MILITARY  TRAIN- 
ING 

17      SIGNIFICANT      VICTORIES 
AGAINST      MILITARISM       IN 
AMERICAN  EDUCATION 
•      •      • 

Materials  on  various  phases  of  the 
problem  of  military  training  in  civil 
schools  and  colleges,  including  above 
items,  are  available  upon  request  from 

COMMITTEE  ON  MILITARISM 

IN  EDUCATION 
2929  Broadway  New  York  City 


A  Working  Team 

THE  NEW  SOCIAL  WORKER'S 
DICTIONARY 

Technical  terms  from   many  fields 

Cloth.  $1.00 

THE  CASE  WORKER'S 
DESK  MANUAL 

Revised  Edition 
A    reference    book   for   daily    use 

128  pages,  cloth.  $1.00 

Send  cash  with  your  order  to  us  and  we 

shall    send    both    volumes    postpaid    for 

only  $1.75 

SOCIAL  WORK  TECHNIQUE 

3474  University  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


If  you  want  to  understand  Federal 
and  New  York  State  public  hous- 
ing legislation  and  haven't  the 
legal  background  to  analyze  the 
laws  yourself,  send  for 

PUBLIC  HOUSING  LAWS 

60  pages — SOc 

Just  out — Published  by 

Citizens'  Housing  Council  of  N.Y. 

470  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


HELP! 

The  October  Survey  Graphic  on  Schools  has 
been  sold  out,  despite  a  print  order  of 
12,000  copies  in  excess  of  our  subscribers' 
requirements.  Libraries,  college  students 
and  educators  have  sent  us  orders  we  can- 
not fill.  If  you  no  longer  need  your  copy 
we  shall  appreciate  your  giving  it  to  the 

Circulation    Department.     Survey    Graphic, 
112    East    19    Street  New    York    City 


The  second  report  in  the  nation-wide  survey  by 
THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION,  Inc.,  114  East  30th  Street,  New  York  City. 

HANDBOOK  OF  AMERICAN  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  DELINQUENT 
JUVENILES  —  VoL  II 

An  authoritative  and  revealing  report  on  the  juvenile  institutions  of  Kentucky  and  Tenncsiec 
Cloth  bound $1.75  Paper  bound $1.25  per  copy 


munity  and  that  apart  from  its  Broadway  productions  it  has  per- 
formed many  less  conspicuous  services  whose  value  could  not  be 
estimated.  We  believe  emphatically  that  the  Project  should  not  be 
abolished."  Signed:  Brooks  Atkinson,  New  Yorf^  Times;  Sidney 
Whipple,  New  Yor/^  World-Telegram;  Allene  Talmey,  Vogue; 
Wolcott  Gibbs,  The  New  Yorker;  Otis  Ferguson,  The  New  Re- 
public; John  Gassner,  Forum;  Paul  Peters,  Life;  Joseph  Wood 
Krutch,  The  Nation;  Mrs.  Eurphemia  Van  Rensseler  Wyatt,  The 
Catholic  World;  Kelcy  Allen,  Daily  News  Record  and  Woman's 
Wear;  Arthur  Pollack,  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle;  Richard  Lockridge, 
New  York  Sun. 


TELEGRAM  TO  REPRESENTATIVE  CLARENCE  CANNON:  "We,  the  under- 
signed members  of  the  cast  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Play,  'Abe  Lin- 
coln in  Illinois,'  strongly  protest  Representative  Woodrum's  un- 
qualified criticisms  of  the  Federal  Theater.  The  productions  of 
'Macbeth,'  'Faustus,'  'Murder  in  the  Cathedral,'  'Pinocchio,'  'Pow- 
er,' 'It  Can't  Happen  Here,'  'One  Third  of  a  Nation,'  'Haiti,' 
'Prologue  to  Glory,'  'Triple  A  Plowed  Under' — all  accredited  hits 
— verifiable  by  the  reviews  of  the  leading  newspaper  critics  in  the 
country,  plus  the  box  office  record,  have  unquestionably  proved 

(In  answering  advertisements 


the  high  standard  of  the  Federal  Theaters  and  their  value  through- 
out the  country."  Signed:  Raymond  Massey  and  the  entire  cast 
of  "Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois." 

AUTHOR'S  NOTE:  Similar  telegrams  were  sent  from  the  casts  of 
twelve  Broadway  plays. 

Senator  Reynolds,  June  28:  "The  difficulty  about  the  Theater 
Project  is  that  real  actors  are  not  employed.  Most  of  them  are 
'hams.'  " 

FRANK  GILMORE,  president  of  the  Associated  Actors  and  Artistes 
of  America,  testifying  before  the  House  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations: "I  can  speak  for  all  of  the  actors  and  artists  of  America, 
as  I  happen  to  be  the  accredited  head  of  their  organization.  The 
Federal  Theater  has  been  a  godsend  to  my  people." 

ORSON  WELLES,  American  Forum  of  the  Air,  WOR,  Mutual  Broad- 
casting Co.:  "I  am  here  to  represent  not  a  class  or  a  political  opin- 
ion but  an  entire  profession,  an  entire  art,  that  feels  that  the  cur- 
tailment of  ...  the  Federal  Theater  threatens  the  existence  of  the 
American  Theater  itself  and  I  am  here  empowered  to  speak  for 

{Continued  on  page  778) 
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The  Liberal  Weeklies 

The  Nation  and  The  New  Republic  are  celebrating 
their  birthdays — The  Nation  its  seventy-fifth  and  The  New 
Republic  is  twenty-fifth.  What  have  these  unique  journals 
of  opinion  contributed  to  American  journalism — to  Amer- 
ican life?  How  have  their  editors  influenced  our  native 
liberalism?  What  is  their  direction  today?  Beulah  Amidon, 
associate  editor  of  Survey  Graphic  who  acted  as  special 
editor  of  the  smash  hit  October  issue  on  "Schools,"  will 
contribute  this  penetrating  study  in  an  early  issue. 


One-Third  Democracy  . . . 

Maury  Maverick  is  under  indictment  because,  they 
charge,  his  friends  loaned  money  to  trade  union  members 
so  they  could  pay  their  poll  tax  and  vote.  George  Stoney, 
a  southern  writer,  reveals  the  evil  of  the  franchise  system 
in  one-sixth  of  the  nation  and  shows  that  along  with 
Negro  disqualification  and  the  one  party  system  the  poll 
tax  requirements  must  be  changed  to  restore  the  demo- 
cratic process  to  the  South. 


SURVEY 
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ADVENTURES 

IN 

GIVING 

By 
William  II.  Matthews 


Dear  Survey  Bookbuyer:  — 

Here  is  lively  reading  for  you  and  your  friends 
— an  engagingly  told  personal  history,  outlin- 
ing the  philosophy  of  a  social  worker  who 
never  forgets  that  all  social  work  involves  and 
affects  human  beings. 

You  will  want  a  copy — autographed  by  the  au- 
thor if  you  like — for  yourself;  another  for 
Christmas  giving  to  your  most  discriminating 
friend;  perhaps  a  third  for  some  member  of 
your  board  who  himself  finds  adventure  in  giv- 
ing to  the  work  of  social  agencies. 

There  are  only  a  few  copies  left  of  this  first 
edition.  Order  now,  on  coupon  below,  to  in- 
sure delivery. 

POSTPAID  $2.00 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
112  East  19  Street,  New  York. 

Please  send copies  of  ADVENTURES   IN  GIVING. 

DI  enclose  $ D  Bill  me  for  $ 

Name     

Address     . 
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the  entire  acting  profession,  the  employes  and  the  employers,  the 
supernumeraries  and  the  stars,  and  even  the  man  who  raises  the 
curtain.  .  .  .  We  depend  upon  the  Federal  Theater  not  only  for 
new  mediums  but  for  a  new  audience  .  .  .  our  life's  blood  is  the 
Federal  Theater." 

Representative  Woodrum,  May  1:  "...  Is  it  not  true  that  they 
have  not  employed  actors,  but  they  have  put  on  garment  workers, 
fish  peddlers,  and  so  forth  .  .  .?" 

AUTHOR'S  NOTE:  There  seems  to  be  a  misconception,  not  limited 
to  Congress,  that  "Pins  and  Needles,"  staged  by  the  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union,  was  a  Federal  Theater  produc- 
tion. I  quote  from  an  article  by  Charles  Brook  Smith  in  the 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  Intelligence,  July  5:  "The  last  estimate 
was  7500  on  the  Theater  Project's  payroll.  How  many  of  this 
number  could  qualify  as  actors  is  a  guess.  A  comparatively  small 
number,  if  the  200  of  'Pins  and  Needles'  is  a  typical  example. 
They  were  garment  workers." 

BRUCE  PINTER,  New  YorJ^  Herald  Tri/'iim  :  ".  .  .  More  than  2500 
actors,  directors,  playwrights  and  technicians  worked  their  way 
up  into  regular  jobs  in  the  theater  and  motion  pictures  from  the 
rolls  of  the  WPA  Federal  Theater  Project,  many  getting  positions 
of  importance  and  a  few  starring  in  hits  of  the  current  season  .  .  . 
eighty-eight  out  of  ninety-four  productions  on  Broadway  this  sea- 
son employed  one  or  more  graduates  of  the  Theater  Project — and 
of  the  seven  playwrights  who  won  Rockefeller  scholarships  this 
year,  four  formerly  were  with  the  project." 

JAMES  BRENNAN,  testifying  before  the  House  Committee  on  App 
priations:  "I  am   international  vice-president  of  the  Internation 
Alliance  of  Theatrical   and  Stage  Employes,   which   include  the 
stage  employes  of  the  theaters  and  moving  pictures  of  the  Unit< 
States  and  Canada.   I   want  to   talk   for   the   2000  stagehands  on 
Federal  Theater  lists.  .  .  ." 

Ralph  H.  Burton,  star  investigator  and  star  witness  for  the 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House  < 
Representatives:    "I    have    been    informed   that   it   is   exceedingly 
hard  for  actors  who  have  really  been  on  the  stage  ...  to  get  on 
the  theater  project." 

HERMAN    SHUMLIN,    Broadway    producer,    testifying    before    t/i 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations:  "I  know  from  my  own 
perience  that  of  thousands  of  people  of  all  types  who  have  worke 
in  the  theater,  who  came  -in  and  out  of  my  office,  that  it  [Federa 
Theater]    has   literally  saved   their   lives — hundreds  of  people 
great  talent  have  come  out  of  the  Federal  Theater  .  .  .  produce 
and  employers  feel  that  Federal  Theater  helps  the  industry  no 
only  because  it  developed  talent  but  also  because  it  develops 
audience." 

AUTHOR'S  NOTE:   A  breakdown  of  the  3222  people  employed 
the  New  York  City  Federal  Theater  Project  as  of  the  month 
May  1939  reveals  that  the  vast  majority  of  performers  and  tech- 
nicians belong  to  old  line  and  officially  accredited  union  groups. 
Of  the  actors,  85  percent  belong  to  one  or  another  theatrical  union 
of  long  standing  and  the  majority  of  them  to  Actors  Equity,  an 
affiliate  of  the  AF  of  L;   417  stagehands,  who  are   100  percent 
members  of  the  I.A.T.S.E.,  also  an  affiliate  of  the  AF  of  L;  300 
musicians,  all  of  them  members  of  Local  802,  American  Fede 
tion  of  Musicians,  an  AF  of  L  affiliate;  200  shop  employes,  divide 
among  nine  unions  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  unaffiliati 
Public  Address  System  Operators  Union,  are  all  AF  of  L  organi- 
zations; 23  box  office  cashiers,  all  of  them  members  of  the  Theatri- 
cal Managers,  Agents  and  Treasurers  Union,  affiliated   with   the 
AF  of  L. 
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HERE  YOU 
WILL  FIND 

CHARM, 
QLHET    AND 
THE    FINEST 
OF  FOOD. 


Relax  in  this  charming  old  Colonial  Inn. 
Enjoy  the  mellow,  friendly  comfort  of 
the  large  rooms — each  one  individually 
furnished  with  authentic  antiques.  .  .  . 
Join  us  for  a  memorable  luncheon  or 
dinner,  on  glass  enclosed  terraces  over- 
looking the  mill  pond.  .  .  .  Superb  food, 
tastefully  served  in  a  truly  captivating 
environment. 

Especially  Attractive  Rates 
Write  for  Booklet  5 

The  Silvermine 

The  Galleriei 

The  ou  Mm 

l'/2    miles    north    of    Merritt    Parkway 

SILVERMINE,    NORWALK,    CONN. 

Phone:   Norwalk   88 


If  you  wish  to  keep  your  motoring 
costs  low  send  for  a  reprint  of  an  article 
by  Mr.  R.  W.  Tupper  of  the  American 
Automobile  Association  which  tells  you 
how. 
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Travel  Department 
112  East  19th  Street  New  York 


CHRISTODORA  HOUSE 

601  EAST  9TH  STREET 
New  York 

<  A   residence  for  men  and  women) 

Professional  people,  social  workers, 
teachers,  artists,  students,  find  Chris- 
todora  particularly  attractive  and  de- 
sirable. 

Large  light  rooms  with  complete 
service — $7  up  weekly.  Meals  option- 
al. Write  or  telephone  ALgonquin 
4-S400. 


To  THE  TRAVELER'S  NOTEBOOK  EDITOR: 
On  a  recent  extended .  motor  trip  the 
writer  was  embarrassed  by  the  abundance 
of  pamphlets  and  information  from  state 
tourist  offices,  railroads,  automobile 
clubs,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  filling 
stations  telling  about  scenic  wonders  and 
historic  spots  where  important  events 
occurred  many  years  ago.  At  Mesa 
Verde,  the  government  provided  capable 
guides  to  show  us  housing  as  it  was  in 
the  twelfth  century.  The  western  states 
had  their  old  timers'  parades  and  pa- 
geants. Mr.  Hines'  helpful  little  book 
told  of  the  good  restaurants  in  each  city. 

However,  effort  to  locate  places  where 
activities  of  large  social  significance  are 
now  going  forward  received  no  such 
help.  Housing  projects,  business  firms 
having  policies  or  methods  of  possible 
general  interest,  distinctive  public  school 
or  private  educational  programs — in- 
quiries regarding  such  matters  in  a  com- 
munity usually  brought  puzzled  stares 
— and  no  information  as  to  where  such 
places  were  to  be  found.  Even  when  a 
distinctive  social  program  or  business  or 
school  was  discovered,  efforts  to  become 
informed  about  it  usually  met  with  little 
help.  There  was  no  Mr.  Hines  to  tell  us 
about  the  intellectual  fare  in  each  com- 
munity, no  pageants  exhibited  a  com- 
munity's vision  of  life  as  it  should  be. 

Is  there  not  here  a  need?  Might  not 
a  socially  minded  forward-looking  tour- 
ist be  furnished  with  a  guidebook  of 
the  places  and  institutions  and  activities 
of  each  community  of  most  significance 
for  present  and  future,  with  stimulating 
information  about  each?  In  fact,  might 
such  material  help  make  the  average 
tourist  less  a  sentimental  seeker  after 
ruins  and  geological  oddities  and  more  a 
searcher  after  understanding  of  our  pres- 
ent life  and  its  problems.  .  .  .  The 
writer  presents  this  need  as  one  with 
reference  to  which  Survey  Graphic  might 
have  suggestions.  SUBSCRIBER 

IN    RESPONSE    TO    THE    ABOVE    LETTER,    THE 

editors  of  the  Traveler's  Notebook  are 
pleased  to  announce  a  series  of  articles, 
beginning  in  an  early  issue,  bearing  on 
the  social  significance  of  travel  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Mexico,  the  West  Indies  and  countries 
to  the  South.  This  information  of  special 
interest  to  students  of  social  progress 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  literature  available  from  state 
and  community  travel  bureaus.  Informa- 
tion regarding  guidebooks  and  sources 
of  travel  literature  will  be  included. 


After  years  of  intensive  research, 
SAN  DIEGO'S  weather  won  the 
world's  largest  telescope.  Atop  Mt. 
Palomar,  this  observatory  stands 
as  a  monument  to  the  near -perfect 
weather  of  America's  prettiest  city 
down  "where  California  began  and 
Mexico  begins." 

Here,  by  a  landlocked  harbor  SAN 
DIEGO  offers  perennial  sunshine 
that  assures  warm  winters  and  cool 
sea  breezes  that  makesummersideal. 

You'll  like  SAN  DIEGO'S  climate, 
its  scenic  environment,  historic  lure, 
modern  development  and  subtropic 
loveliness.  Make  SAN  DIEGO  the 
high-light  of  your  Pacific  Tour  this 
year. 

FREE    BOOKLET 
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Sao  Diego- California  Club 
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WHAT  SHOULD  I  KNOW 
WHEN  BUYING  A  RADIO? 

New  consumer  guide 
gives  facts  to  help  you  choose 


T~\O  you  want  to  know  how 

*~^  to  get  maximum  results 
from  your  present  radio?  Would 
you  like  to  know  how  to  choose 
a  new  set  in  order  to  get  just 
what  you  want  in  radio  recep- 
tion? 

What  questions  to  ask 
when  you  buy 

This  new  Better  Buymanship 
booklet  shows  how  to  select 
and  operate  a  radio  to  get  the 
greatest  value  and  enjoyment 
from  your  purchase.  You  will 
learn  how  to  judge  radio  per- 
formance in  relation  to  your 
own  tastes.  If  you  are  about  to 
buy  a  new  radio,  this  helpful 
guide  will  tell  you  what  ques- 
tions you  should  ask  yourself 
before  you  go  to  the  dealer's, 
what  questions  to  ask  the  sales- 
man and  how  to  interpret  his 
answers  in  terms  of  what  you 
want  your  radio  to  do,  what  to 
listen  for  as  you  examine  vari- 
ous types  and  models. 

Dependable  and  unbiased 

In  this  new  Better  Buyman- 
ship volume  you  will  learn 
what  to  look  for  when  buying 


almost  any  type  or  model— 
midget,  console,  portable,  au- 
tomobile radio,  record-player 
attachment  or  radio-phono- 
graph. Written  in  non-techni- 
cal language  by  an  impartial 
authority,  it  presents  an  ob- 
jective, well-balanced  point  of 
view.  For  the  home  engineer, 
there  are  more  detailed  sugges- 
tions on  how  to  make  the  best 
installation. 

"Radios"  is  one  of  31  vol- 
umes in  the  Household  Finance 
Library  of  Consumer  Educa- 
tion. These  booklets,  published 
to  help  people  get  more  from 
their  incomes,  are  supplied  for 
mailing  costs  only.  You  may 
obtain  a  copy  of  "Radios" 
merely  by  sending  a  2c  stamp. 
With  it  you  will  receive  a  list 
of  the  other  titles  in  the  series. 
Why  don't  you  send  for  it  now? 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

CORPORATION  and  Subsidiaries 

Headquarter!:  919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

"Doctor  of  Family  Finances'' 

...one  of  America'!  leading  family  finance  organization!  with  267  branches  In  170  cltiei 


Research  Dept.  SG-12.  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  CORPORATION 
919  N.  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Radios"  and  a  complete  list  of  the  titles  in 
your  Library  of  Consumer  Education.  I  enclose  a  2c  stamp  for  postage. 


"I 


Name  .  . 
Addiess. 


City.  . 


Slate 


SOMEBODY  MUST  BE  WRONG 

(Continued  from  page  778) 


Senator  Reynolds,  June  28:  "So  far  as  the  business  management 
is  concerned,  no  one  will  deny  that  it  is  terrible.  .  .  ." 

JULIUS  DAVIDSON,  Finance  Division  of  WPA:  "Of  particular  inter- 
est is  the  financial  progress  the  Federal  Theater  has  made  since 
the  beginning.  In  the  first  year  of  operation,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Treasury  Department  had  to  set  up  a  procedure  before  ad- 
missions could  be  charged,  Federal  Theater  collected  in  admis- 
sions only  3'/2  percent  of  its  total  cost.  The  next  year  the  record 
read  5Vi  percent.  During  the  present  calendar  year  the  project  is 
collecting,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  65  percent  of  its  productions 
are  still  free  to  underprivileged  groups,  10  percent  of  its  total 
project  cost." 

BROOKS  ATKINSON,  New  York.  Times:  "The  Federal  Theater  is 
one  of  the  relief  projects  of  which  the  government  may  be  proud. 
It  has  never  played  politics  or  spent  money  loosely.  It  has  rebuilt 
the  morale  of  some  13,000  Americans,  most  of  whom  were  abnor- 
mally sensitive,  and  it  has  helped  to  enrich  the  lives  of  fifteen 
million  American  people  by  its  public  activities." 

ALFRED  HARDING,  editor,  Equity  Magazine:  "Federal  Theater  has 
done  all  this  at  only  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  a  first  line  battleship." 

Representative  Taker,  May  1:  "There  have  been  various  publica- 
tions in  the  newspapers  that  receipts  from  the  theater  operations 
and  the  sale  of  writings  were  put  in  trust  funds  for  the  benefit 
of  certain  communistic  groups." 

WPA  Procedure,  1936-1939:  "All  box  office  receipts  of  the  Federal 
Theater  Project  must  be  collected  by  bonded  box  office  treasurers 
who  must  deposit  the  money  on  the  following  business  day  in  a 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 
These  sums  are  to  be  held  and  audited  by  the  bank  in  which  the 
are   deposited    and    the   only   withdrawals   which   can   be   mad 
against  them  are  made  in  accordance  with  existing  United  Stati 
Treasury  procedure." 

COLONEL  HARRINGTON,  testifying  before  the  House  Committee 
Appropriations:  "Theater  rentals  and  other  costs  of  production 
which  admissions  are  charged  do  not  cause  any  drain  on  federa 
funds.  These  productions  take  in  admissions  equal  to  their  othe 
than-labor  costs." 

HEYWOOD   BROUN,  Pic  Magazine:   "Among   the   various   busine 
enterprises  in  which  the  government  has  engaged,  it  seems  to 
that  it  has  scored  its  greatest  successes  as  a  theatrical  producer." 

Senator  Reynolds,  June  28:  "They   [the  Federal  Theaters]   pli 
to  empty  houses." 

New  Yor/t  Herald  Tribune:  "Shakespeare's  'Macbeth,'  a  Federal 
Theater    production,    last   night   drew   such   an   overflow   crowdl 
(about  3000)   that  a  police  emergency  squad  had  to  be  called  tol 
clear  the  street  outside  the  theater." 

WILLIAM   CONWAY,  San   Francisco  Sunset  Courier:   "During   the] 
present  season,   night  after   night,   the   Federal   Theater   Alcaza™ 
has  been  sold  out  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  turn  people  away.1 
This  writer  has  seen  double  lines  of  citizens  standing  in  the  rain, 
for  more  than  an  hour  before  the  curtain  time,  many  of  whom 
could  not  gain  admission." 

San  Francisco  Chronicle:  "  'The  Swing  Mikado,'  the  Federal  Thea-i 
ter  at  the  San  Francisco  Exposition  which  was  closed  last  night 
by   Act   of   Congress,   was   still    turning   several    hundred    people 
away  every  night." 

Senator  Reynolds,  June  28:  "Of  course  we  can  thank  God  th» 
the  audiences  are  small." 
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EUGENE  BURR,  Billboard:  "The  Federal  Theater  made  the  living 
theater  available,  through  low  prices  and  productions  that  are  off 
the  beaten  commercial  track,  to  millions  of  people.  .  .  ." 

WILLSON  WHITMAN,  "Bread  and  Circuses":  "Today  the  weekly 
audience  for  Federal  Theater  plays  over  the  country  is  half  a 
million,  and  its  total  audience  twenty-five  million." 

AUTHOR'S  NOTE:  This  book  was  written  in  1937.  Audiences  through 
June  30,  1939,  approximated  forty  million. 

Fortune  Magazine:  "The  Federal  Theater  is  a  roaring  success." 

Senator  Reynolds,  June  28:  ".  .  .  Plays  that  were  spewed  from 
the  gutters  of  the  Kremlin  and  directed  by  communists." 

Collier's  Weekly:  "The  plays  produced  on  Federal  Theater  are  not 
only  great  plays  by  some  peculiar  standard  which  is  constructed  to 
handle  special  cases  but  they  are  great  plays  by  any  standard.  They 
make  you  want  to  wrap  yourself  in  the  folds  of  Old  Glory  and  go 
HIP!  HIP!" 

Catholic  Herald,  London:  "In  such  a  plan  as  the  American  Federal 
Theater  seems  to  lie  a  real  national  theater  serving  both  a  living 
culture  and  a  living  people,  representing  no  one  group  and  no  one 
class  either  artistically  or  politically — a  people's  theater  in  fact" 

RUTH  LATOUR,  St.  Joseph's  Orphanage,  Nashua,  N.  H.:  "I  am  the 
happiest  girl  to  have  been  chosen  to  write  to  you  in  the  name  of 
the  orphanage.  Everyone  is  envious  of  me,  because  they  too  would 
like  to  give  you  an  idea  of  how  they  enjoy  your  shows,  especially 
your  well-chosen  songs  which  add  a  finishing  touch  to  an  evening 
in  paradise. 

From  one  performance  to  the  other  we  do  not  stop  thinking 
of  what  we  saw  and  heard,  then  of  the  new  shows  to  come. 
Some  even  try  to  imitate  the  actors.  I  can  hear  you  laugh,  it  is 
really  funny  to  see  them  try  their  best  to  make  tricks  or  sing  and 
so  forth.  You'll  never  guess  how  hard  we  try  to  behave  since 
you've  come  to  us  with  your  jolly  troops. 

For  my  part  there  would  be  no  worse  punishment  than  to  be 
deprived  of  your  show,  and  between  you  and  me  I  have  never 
tried  to  be  so  good  as  for  the  past  three  months.  We  are  sure  that 
the  blessings  of  God  will  fall  abundantly  on  you  and  also  on 
your  helpers  who  try  so  hard  to  please  us  and  succeed  very  well. 
We  are  looking  forward  to  see  you  again.  Rest  assured  that  our 
prayers  will  follow  our  good  friends  everywhere. — One  of  your 
little  friends." 

Representative  Johnson,  June  15:  "The  committee  has  rightly 
eliminated  the  objectionable  Theater  Project." 

Senator   Rush    D.   Holt,  June   30:    "I   wish   to    compliment   the 
use  Committee  on  the  work  it  has  done  in  cleaning  up  the 
ral  Theater." 

FORD  MADOX  FORD,  English  author  and  lecturer:  "In  this  WPA 
[Federal  Theater  and  Arts  Projects]  enterprise  you  have  lit  a 
andle  that  posterity  will  not  willingly  see  extinguished.  Do  not 
rd  it  as  alms  for  feckless  men.  You  are  purchasing  the  bright- 
jewel  in  the  crown  of  humanity.  You  must  keep  this  light 
burning  till  there  is  not  a  country  in  the  world  but  has  learned 
[salvation  from  your  example." 

Representative  Woodrum,  June  16:  "We  are  trying  to  write  a  bill 
|iere  ...  so  that  people  who  need  work  will  get  work." 


Senator  Reynolds,  June  28:  "I  wish  to  make  it  plain  that  I  want 
o  help  the  actors  and  writers  and  others  of  similar  professions 
i|vho  are  unfortunate  and  are  not  able  to  find  work." 

ne  30,  1939:  Passed  by  Act  of  Congress,  an  amendment  to 
i.  J.  Res.  326,  Sec.  25:  "None  of  the  funds  made  available  by 
I  hit  title  shall  be  available — 

)    After    June    30,    1939,    for    the    operation    of    any    Theater 
'reject.  .  .  ." 


When  Mrs.  Milano 
says  "...si...  si! 


" 


THE  FLAT  should  be  tidier,  you  tell  her.  The  children  should 

be  neater.  "Eh  ...  si si!"  says  Mrs.  Milano.  In  English 

she's  saying,  "Oh,  yeah!" 

Her  sarcasm  isn't  laziness — it's  weariness.  Lighten  her 
work — show  her  how  to  get  more  cleaning  and  washing 
done  with  less  effort — and  she  will  keep  her  children  neater, 
her  flat  tidier — all  the  Milanos  will  be  happier. 

One  way  to  show  her  is  to  suggest  Fels-Naptha.  For 
Fels-Naptha  brings  extra  help  to  get  rid  of  dirt  easier — the 
extra  help  of  good  golden  soap  and  pferUy  of  naptha, 
working  together.  Moreover,  Fels-Naptha  washes  clean 
even  in  cool  water — an  added  advantage  that  counts  a  lot 
in  homes  that  boast  no  hot-water  taps. 


FELS-NAPTHA 

THE    GOLDEN    BAR   WITH    THE    CLEAN    NAPTHA   ODOR 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  0. 

Established   1925 
Meador  Publishing  Co.,  324  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HELP! 

The  October  Survey  Graphic  on  Schools  has  been  sold  out,  despite  a  print  order 
of  12,000  copies  ID  eicess  of  our  subscribers'  requirements.  Libraries,  college 
students  and  educators  have  sent  us  orders  we  cannot  fill.  If  you  no  longer  need 
your  copy  we  shall  appreciate  your  giving  It  to  the  Circulation  Department,  Sumy 
Graphic,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


PHYSIOLOGIC 
BIRTH  CONTROL 


THE 

RHYTHM 

.       of 

Sterility  and  Fertility  in 
Women. 

By  LEO  J.  LATZ,  M.D. 

Sixth  Revised  Edition 
Just  Off  the  Press. 

200th  Thousand 


Overwhelming  evidence  of  the  workability  of  the 
Ogino-Knaus  discoveries. 


One  Dollar  Per  Copy 
At  Bookstores  or  from 

LATZ  FOUNDATION 

1235  Republic  Bldg.  Chicago,  111. 

Write  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card,  mail 
it  to  us  and  we  will  send  you  a  FREE  PAMPHLET. 
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MULTISRAPHING 

TYPEWRITING 

PRINTING 


MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING 

MAILING 


OFFSET 

REPRODUCTIONS 

— • 

THE  IDEAL  PROCESS  FOR 

STUFFERS,  CATALOGS. 
POSTERS,  DISPLAYS,  REPRINTS, 

SALES  IDEAS. 
NO    CUTS    NEEDED 
QUALITY  RESULTS 

QUICK.  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 


53  PARK  PLACE  —  NEW  TOM.  N.  T. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Psychologist,  Ph.D.,  experienced  with  de- 
linquents and  problem  children.  Social  agency 
experience.  Psychological  and  psychiatric  re- 
search publications.  Now  employed  in  social 
welfare  research.  Married,  31.  Seeks  admin- 
istrative or  psychological  position  with  social 
or  child  agency.  7623  Survey 


Woman  teacher  with  college  degree  and  twenty- 
five  years  experience  in  juvenile  institution 
available  for  appointment  as  Superintendent 
of  juvenile  institution.  Applicant  steadily 
employed  but  desires  change.  Further  details 
and  references  gladly  submitted.  7624  Survey. 

Experienced  Settlement  and  Institutional  Execu- 
tive, woman  of  unusual  ability,  enthusiasm, 
culture — wants  position  where  modern  methods 
are  desired.  Excellent  references.  7578  Survey. 

Harvard  '04 ;  M.A.  economics-sociology  ;  experi- 
enced in  research,  writing,  teaching,  lecturing, 
organization,  administration,  public  relations : 
four  books  :  prefers  investigatory,  educational 
or  editorial  work,  not  excluding  part-time  or 
limited-period.  John  Daniels,  403  West  115 
Street,  New  York. 

Young  negro  woman,  graduate  School  of  Social 
Work,  wishes  case  work  or  recreational  posi- 
tion. Children's  work  preferred.  Public  and 
private  experience.  7625  Survey. 

OFFICE  MANAGER:  Skilled  Executive:  12 
years  industrial  experience,  3  years  organiza- 
tion (publishing),  complete  charge  finances, 
quantity  mailings,  promotion,  personnel,  7699 
Survey. 

Columbia  Ph.D.  (Woman),  experienced  field, 
library  research,  editorial,  secretarial,  statis- 
tical work,  translation,  teaching  :  fields  eco- 
nomics, sociology,  philosophy,  etc.  7626  Survey. 

Institutional  executive,  woman  of  enthusiasm, 
unusual  ability,  experience,  wishes  adminis- 
trative position  in  an  institution  where  mod- 
ern methods  are  desired.  7615  Survey. 

Alert  woman  of  broad  training  and  experience 
in  case  work,  vocational  counseling,  race  prob- 
lems, wishes  challenging  opportunity.  Will  go 
anywhere.  7616  Survey. 


PUBLIC  STENOGRAPHER 

EXPERT;  —  FAMILIAR  WITH  LEGAL 
COURT  REPORTING,  GOVERNMENTAL 
AND  PUBLISHING  FORM  REQUIRE- 
MENTS —  MIMEOGRAPHING.  MULTI- 
GRAPHING,  AND  VARITYPING,  AVAIL- 
ABLE AT  REASONABLE  RATES  — 
UNION  SHOP. 

ROSE  A.  BATTERMAN 

7  EAST   15TH   STREET,  ALgonquin   4-212J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SALARIED  POSITIONS 
Men  .  .  .  $2,500  to  $15,000  .  .  .  Women 
Our  confidential  system   (hiding  your  identity) 
works     for     you ;     serves     to     increase     your 
salary;    promotes     you     for    high-salaried    ex- 
ecutive   positions    at    moderate    cost ;    if    you 
have  earned  $2,500  or  more,  can  prove  it,  write 
for  valuable  information.    No.   43  Executive'i 
Promotion    Service.   Washington.   D.C. 


ORANGES  FOR  SALE 


Tree  ripened.  No  sprays  nor  artificial  coloring 
used.  Delivered  express  prepaid.  Bushel  $3.60 
Grapefruit  $3.26.  Tangerines  $3.60,  Mixed 
Fruit  $3.60.  Half  Bushels  $2.00.  Seedless 
Limes  $6.00  bushel. 

Special    Quantity    rates 
A.    H.   BURKET,    Sebring,    Florida 


PROFESSIONAL    SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  616 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Why 


be    a    "Cheerful 
Amateur"? 

WHY    not    sell    your    articles    and 

stories? 
WHY  not  become  professional? 

Write  to 

ROSE  L.  BROWN 

CLUB  CONSULTANT 
(Author  of  CAVBWOMAN  TO  CLUBWOMAN) 
227  Westgate  Ave.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

'Send    a     manuscript    and     One    Dollar    for     Trial 
Criticism." 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

P«P<»y 30c    per    line 

Non-display 5C    per    word 

Minimum    Charge     .      Jl.OO   per  insertion 

Discounts     .     .     10%   on    three   insertions 

CASH  WITH  ORDER 

Survey    Graphic 
112  E.  19th  Street        New  York 


THE  BOOK  SHELF 


Can  you  use  ideas  f 

GAMES  FOR  QUIET  HOURS  AND  SMALL  SPACES 

and  the  five  other  booklets  in  our  new  recreation 
series  are  crammed  with  them.  Full  of  practical 
activities  of  all  kinds  for  all  occasions;  time-saving 
proKram-builders  which  are  reliable.  They  have  been 
prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  National  Recreation 
Association.  Send  for  this  one  and  for  a  list  of 
others.  50t. 

ASSOCIATION  PRESS 

347    Madison   Avenue  New  York,    N.   Y. 


Send  lOc  For 

PUBLIC    AFFAIRS    PAMPHLET    NO.    38 

THE  FIGHT  ON  CANCER 

By  CLARENCE  C.  LITTLE,  author  of  "Civilization 
Against  Cancer."  Trial  subscription  to  mxt  12 
pamphlets,  including  No.  38,— $1.00. 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE,  INC. 

••ill  ,10    Rockefeller    Plaza.    New   York  •___ 


FAMILIAL  FEEBLEMINDEDNESS 

By   Clara   Harrison    Town 

"The  book  fs  challenging  and  should  be  read  by  all 
who  are  Interested  in  the  betterment  of  the  human 
race."— Emily  Thorp  Burr,  In  Survey  Midmonthly. 
And,  we  might  add,  by  all  who  would  like  to  flnd  a 
way  to  do  something  about  ill  The  price  of  thli 
excellent  book  is  only $2.00 

FOSTER    &    STEWART 
77    Swan    Street  Buffalo,    New   York 


A  MAGNIFICENT  GIFT  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

at   a   Two-Thirds   Raving 

\V.    Somerset  Maugham's  OF  HUMAN  BONDAGE 

Edition    deluxe,    beautifully    printed    and    illustrated 

Signed.    Published    at    $20.00.     Now,    $6.94. 

THE    ARGUS    BOOK    SHOP,    INC. 

333   So.   Dearborn  Chicago,   111. 

Send     for     our     free    list     of    fine     books     at 

bargain  prices. 


BOOKS — any  book  delivered  to  your  door.  Unique  an- 
alytical catalogue  mailed  free,  featuring  up  to  the  rainutf 
books. 

Experts  securing  old.  rare,  out-of-print  books. 
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PERSONAL 
5th  Avenue 


MAIL    BOOK    SERVICE 


- 


-  OUT-OF-PRINT  and  Hard-to-Find  Books- 
supplied;  also  family  and  town  histories,  magazine 
back  numbers,  etc.  All  iubjectt.  all  languages.  Send 
us  jour  lint  of  wants — no  obligation.  We  report 
promptly.  Lowest  prices.  (WE  ALSO  BUY  OLD 
BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES.) 

AMERICAN    LIBRARY    SERVICE 

_II7  West  4811.  81.  Dipt.   E  New  York  Cltr. 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better' 
ment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  $3.0J 
a  year.  50  West  50  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


LANGUAGES 


SPEAK  ANY  LANGUAGE 

•7    oar  self-taught   methods 

37  Languages 
Send  for  I. lit  8 

8CHOENHOP  BOOK  CO. 
387  Washington  Street  Boston,  MM 


SCHOOLS 


YALE  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
A  Profession  for  the  College  Woman 

Thirty-two  months'  course  provides  intensive  and  basic  experi- 
ence in  the  various  branches  of  nursing.  Leads  to  degree  of 
Master  of  Nursing.  A  Bachelor's  degree  in  arts,  science  or 
philosophy  from  a  college  of  approved  standing  is  required  for 
admission.  For  catalogue  address 

The  Dean,  Yale  School  of  Nursing,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

A    Graduate     Professional     School     Offering 

Courses  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Master  of 

Social  Science. 

Academic    Year    Opens    July,    1940 


SMITH  COLLEGE  STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 
Contents  for  December,  1939 

The  Work  of  a  Family  Agency  with  Psychotic  Indi- 
viduals and  Their  Families Harriet  S.  Lybyer 

Abstracts  of  Theses:   Smith  College  School  for  Social 
Work,  1939 

Published    Quarterly,    #2.00    a    year. 

Single  Numbers:  Volumes  I  to  VIII,  #1  each; 
others,  $.75   each. 


For  further  information  write  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


1940  —  Summer  Session  —  June  24 
to  July  13 

FOR  WORKERS  IN  PUBLIC  AND 
PRIVATE  AGENCIES 

Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work,  affil- 
iated with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
announces  a  summer  session  of  three  weeks 
on  the  campus  of  the  Solebury  School  over- 
looking the  Delaware  river,  near  New  Hope, 
Pennsylvania. 


For  further  information  apply — 


Miss  Margaret  Bishop,  Registrar 

311  South  Juniper  Street 

Philadelphia 


THE   NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  IN  GROUP 
WORK 

Training  for  group  work  consists  of  field  work  and  courses 
basic  for  all  fields  of  social  work  as  well  as  specialized 
training.  Among  the  courses  offered  are  the  following: 

PRINCIPLES   AND    PRACTICES    OF   GROUP  WORK— 

Examines  the  principles  involved  in  the  direction  of  group 
processes  in  the  light  of  programs  and  methods  of  group- 
work  practice. 

GROUP    ACTIVITIES,    MATERIALS    AND    METHODS— 

A  practical  presentation  of  some  of  the  program  mate- 
rials and  methods  useful  to  leaders  of  various  types  of 
groups. 

GROUP   DISCUSSION    MATERIALS   AND   METHODS— 

Considers  discussion  materials  and  methods  such  as  cur- 
rent social  and  vocational  problems,  sex  education,  and 
the  like. 

PROBLEMS  OF  GROUP  WORK  PRACTICE— 

Examines  the  programs  and  methods  of  group-work  agen- 
cies and  analyzes  administrative  and  organizational  prob- 
lems of  the  group  supervisor. 

Field  work  is  provided  in  various  types  of  group-work 
agencies. 

122  East  22nd  Street 
New  York  N.  Y. 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional  Education  !n 

Medical  Social  Work 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 

Child  Welfare 

Community  Work 

Social  Research 

Leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 

A  catalog  will  be  sent  on  request 
18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


A  TRAINING  PROGRAM 
For  Public  Assistance  Workers 

A  one-year  curriculum  of  basic  courses 
necessary  to  an  adequate  professional 
performance  of  social  work  in  public 
assistance.  Applications  now  received  foi 
Winter  Quarter,  starting  Jan.  2,  1940. 

Moderate  fees  Evening  classes 

Send  for  descriptive  folder 
RAND  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTE        I5th 
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(Continued  from  page  723) 

LONG    BEFORE    THE    WAR    BEGAN    IN    EUROPE 

we  asked  S.  K.  Ratcliffe  to  write  for  our  fall 
book  number  an  article  on  his  experience 
as  a  lecturer  in  America.  "S.K.,"  as  he  is 
known  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United 
States,  complied.  By  a  miracle  of  journalism 
the  manuscript  arrived  in  July — several 
months  in  advance  of  our  fall  book  section 
for  which  it  was  designated.  Meantime,  the 
war  came — and  "S.K."  himself  is  back,  lec- 
turing to  Americans.  His  article  (page  750) 
is  an  informal  memoir,  a  sort  of  "Inside 
America,"  from  the  coign  of  vantage  of  the 
lecture  platform,  the  forum,  the  club,  the 
home  and  the  Pullman  car. 


Among  Ourselves 


Education  Can't  Be  Better 
Than  the  Teachers 

To  THE  EDITOR:  — Dr.  Neilson's  article, 
"Education  Can't  Be  Better  Than  the  Teach- 
ers," in  the  October  Survey  Graphic,  con- 
tains such  serious  errors  of  fact  and  judg- 
ment that  it  must  be  challenged.  His  data 
relative  to  teacher  qualifications  and  turn- 
over are  from  ten  to  twenty  years  out  of 
date.  This  is  serious  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  a  greater  advance  in 
respect  to  these  items  during  the  past  dec- 
ade than  in  any  previous  fifty-year  period. 

Dr.  Neilson  states  relative  to  elementary 
teachers  that  "the  majority  abandon  the  pro- 
fession after  three  or  four  years."  That  was 
true  in  1919-20,  but  it  is  as  unlike  the  pres- 
ent situation  as  a  1919  model  airplane  is 
unlike  the  Yankee  Clipper.  In  New  York 
City  the  average  service  of  teachers  is  twenty- 
two  years;  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  it  is  seven- 
teen; in  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey,  it  is 
about  fourteen;  for  the  entire  country,  it  is 
between  ten  and  twelve  years.  There  is  no 
justification  for  Dr.  Neilson's  implication 
that  highschool  teachers,  because  they  are 
graduates  of  liberal  arts  colleges,  remain  in 
teaching  longer  than  elementary  teachers. 
The  slightly  greater  experience  of  high- 
school  teachers  is  accounted  for  by  the  large 
number  who  began  as  elementary  teachers 
and  who  were  attracted  to  highschool  teach- 
ing because  of  the  higher  salaries. 

Dr.  Neilson  contends  that  elementary  teach- 
ers are  inadequately  prepared  and  presents 
data  for  1930-31  to  prove  it.  His  data  are 
hopelessly  out  of  date.  In  1930,  elementary 
teachers  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
York  and  New  Jersef  (states  Dr.  Neilson 
should  know  best)  were  required  to  have 
two  years  of  normal  school  training.  Today, 
in  all  of  these  states  and  in  many  others, 
they  are  required  to  have  four  years  of  col- 
legiate, professional  education. 

Dr.  Neilson  says  of  summer  study  by 
teachers  that  "the  results  are  often  pitiful." 
Where  is  his  evidence?  Each  year  for  the 
past  seventeen  years  I  have  taught  in  sum- 
mer schools  for  teachers.  My  students  in- 
cluded young  and  old  teachers,  elementary 
teachers,  highschool  teachers,  supervisors, 
superintendents,  college  professors,  deans, 
and  college  presidents.  On  my  record  I 
should  know  more  about  this  matter  than 
Dr.  Neilson  does.  I  am  convinced,  and  I 
have  some  data  to  substantiate  it,  that  teach- 


ers regard  summer  session  study  as  one  of  the 
best  means  for  the  professional  improve- 
ment of  teachers  in  service. 

Dr.  Neilson  should  have  disqualified  him- 
self from  writing  on  this  subject  on  the 
grounds  that:  (1)  he  is  not  acquainted  with 
the  subject;  (2)  he  is  so  hopelessly  preju- 
diced in  favor  of  the  liberal  arts  colleges 
and  against  the  teachers  colleges  that  he 
could  not  keep  his  prejudices  from  coloring 
his  writing.  The  best  thing  about  Dr.  Neil- 
son's  article  is  the  title. 

ALONZO  F.  MYERS 

Professor  of  education,  New  York  Univer- 
sity; formerly  president,  Eastern  States  Asso- 
ciation of  Professional  Schools  for  Teachers; 
member,  accrediting  committee,  American 
Association  of  Teachers  Colleges 

To  THE  EDITOR: — Professor  Myers's  charge 
of  errors  in  fact  in  my  article  deals  with  the 
turnover  of  elementary  teachers  and  their 
qualifications.  He  objects  to  my  statement 
that  "the  majority  abandon  the  profession 
after  three  or  four  years"  and  quotes  figures 
from  some  eastern  cities  and  states  to  show 
that  the  average  length  of  service  is  from 
fourteen  to  twenty-two  years,  and  in  the 
entire  country  from  ten  to  twelve.  In  the 
Report  on  the  N.Y.  Regents'  Inquiry  on  the 
Preparation  of  School  Personnel  I  find  that 
in  1934-35,  115  teachers  died  having  an  aver- 
age length  of  service  of  17.1  years,  349  re- 
tired after  34.9  years,  and  2721  withdrew 
after  4.5  years.  I  have  assumed,  I  think  fair- 
ly, that  New  York  State  is  not  below  the 
average  of  the  whole  country. 

I  am  aware  that  in  many  states  during 
these  last  ten  years  two-year  normal  schools 
have  been  transformed  into  four-year  teach- 
ers colleges.  This  does  not  disprove  the  state- 
ment that  great  numbers  of  elementary  school 
teachers  throughout  the  United  States  have 
had  only  two  years  training  or  less  after  high- 
school. 

My  remark  about  "pitiful  results"  was 
made  about  the  practice  of  making  pro- 
motion depend  on  "alertness,"  not  solely 
about  summer  schools.  I  also  have  had  ex- 
cellent students  in  summer  school  classes. 

I  did  not  imply  that  highschool  teach- 
ers remain  in  teaching  longer  because  they 
are  graduates  of  liberal  arts  colleges. 

I  agree  that  the  title  is  the  best  thing 
about  my  article,  but,  alas,  I  did  not  choose 
it-  WILLIAM  ALLAN  NEILSON 

Acknowledgment 

IN    THE    SPECIAL     PROPAGANDA    SECTION    OF 

Survey  Graphic  for  November,  proper  ac- 
knowledgment was  lacking  in  the  reference 
to  "The  Fine  Art  of  Propaganda."  Through 
a  regrettable  editorial  slip,  Alfred  McClung 
Lee  and  Elizabeth  Briant  Lee,  who  edited 
"The  Fine  Art  of  Propaganda"  for  the  In- 
stitute of  Propaganda  Analysis,  were  not 
listed  as  the  authors  of  this  volume  in  the 
footnote  which  acknowledged  our  indebted- 
ness to  it  for  the  symbols  identifying  seven 
common  devices  of  propaganda. 

Uncle  Sam's  Spare  Room 

THE    FOLLOWING   POEM   BY  V.  B.   STANBERY, 

who  was  recently  transferred  from  the  Port- 
land, Ore.,  office  of  the  National  Resources 
Committee,  to  the  Berkeley,  Calif.,  field 


office,  is  an  impressionistic  summary  of  the- 
highlights  of  Uncle  Sam's  spare  room — and' 
will  be  of  special  interest  to  our  readers 
because  of  the  interpretative  series  of  articles- 
which  we  have  published  on  the  Northwest, 
beginning  with  Katherine  Glover's  article 
on  the  Big  Dams  in  1936,  and  recently  con- 
cluded with  Richard  L.  Neuberger's  article- 
on  Grand  Coulee.  For  many  years  Mr.  Stan- 
bery  has  been  active  in  the  land-planning. 
programs  of  Oregon  and  Washington: 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

Four  states.  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho* 
and  Montana,  linked  by  the  flow  of  water — 
the  basin  of  the  Columbia  River, 

Four  million  people  bound  by  common 
interests, 

Four  large  cities  and  many  towns — but 
only  ten  persons  for  each  square  mile, 

Lofty  mountains,  lush  valleys  and  aricB 
plateaus,  encompassing  the  deepest  canyon 
in  the  world  and  the  largest  structure  built! 
by  man, 

A  coast  where  fifty  inches  of  rainfall  must 
be  aided  by  irrigation, 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  million  acres  of 
land — one-eighth  of  the  nation, 

Land  every  where — but  no  more  fertile^ 
acres  free, 

Ten  billion  growing  trees — and  five  bil- 
lion dead  stumps, 

The  vacation  dream  of  the  hunter  ancf 
sportsman — for  one  more  generation, 

The  hordes  of  silver  salmon  are  dwindling, 

Nature's  last  stand  within  our  national' 
boundaries. 

Those  who  came  first  got  in  on  the  ground 
floor — but  now  the  ceiling  is  beginning  to 
fall,  because  resources  are  not  limitless  like 
the  sky. 

While  not  exactly  "The  Promised  Land,« 
still  a  land  of  great  promise — if  resource* 
are  wisely  used  and  problems  resolved  intflj 
opportunities. 

A  sturdy  people  struggling  against  an 
verse   trade — selling   low   and    buying   hi 

Selling  cheap  logs,  wheat,  cattle  and  wo 
— buying   expensive   steel,    refrigerators, 
tomobiles,  machines, 

Vast  stores  of  metals  in  the  ground — bu 
few  billets  on  assembly  lines. 

Inexhaustible  water  power  tumbling  do 
the  rivers, 

More  people  can  come,   if  the  new 
erators  are  kept  busy, 

In    the    Pacific    Northwest — che    natio 
last  spare  room. 

VAN  BEUREN  STANBERY 
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I  GIFT  SUGGESTIONS  f 


HANDWOVEN  GIFTS 

Beyond  Pine  Mountain  at  the  junction  of  Greasy  and 
Big  Laurel  Creeks  stands  an  outpost  of  the  Pine  Moun- 
tain Settlement  School,  a  log  house  and  a  community 
building.    Here,  where  in  pioneer  days  native  industries 
flourished,  trained  workers  have  set  up  a  weaving  shop 
to  provide  an  outlet  for  community  skills. 
The  products  specialized  in,  typical  of  this  section,  are 
striped  blanket*  and  wool  coverlet*  woven  in  the  tradi- 
tional  patterns   of   Whig  Rose,   Single  Chariot   Wheel, 
Mary     Simmon's     Double     Bowknot,     Double    Chariot 
Wheels,  Pine  Bloom,   and  Pine  Knot.    Only  vegetable    ' 
dyes    are    used    in   these   products    which    also   include 
runners,  wall  hangings,  shawls,  luncheon  sets,  towels, 
cushion  covers  and  upholstery  material*. 

Price  list  on  request  front 

THE  DYE  POT  AND  LOOM 
BIG  LAUREL.  KENTUCKY 


HINDMAN  SETTLEMENT 
SCHOOL 

Hindman,  Knott  Co.,  Ky. 

Through  its  Fireside  Industries,  offers  as  Gift  Sugges- 
tions an  unusual  variety  of  Handicrafts.  These  include 
Baskets,  of  willow  and  oak  splits,  hickory  chairs,  walnut 
and  maple  dulcimers,  hand  woven  Coverlets,  towels, 
bags  and  unique  samples  of  corn  shuck  weaving. 

Price  Hit  mailed  on  request. 


For  $1.00 

You  Can  Send  the  L.  I.  D.  Pamphlet  Series 

for  the  coming  year  to  that  friend  who  is  or  should 
be  interested  in 

"PRODUCTION  FOR  USE  AND  NOT  FOR 
PROFIT" 

but  who  says  "Give  me  dependable  information." 
Here  you  have  stimulating  discussions  of  many  of 
the  problems  on  the  road  to  a  new  society. 

We  will  send  the  notice  of  your  gift  with  an  attrac- 
tive Christmas  card. 

Order  foday  from 

The  League  for  Industrial  Democracy 

112  East   19th  Street 

New  York  City 


A  Contribution  to  the  URBAN  LEAGUE 

I  Q  a  "Xmas  Measure  of  Good  Will"  to 
I  O  Harlem's  Needy— a  people  in  great 
need  of  sympathy  and  encouragement; 

Will 
Provide: 

Emergency  Aid  Camp   Scholarship! 

Employment  Service  Convalescence 

Vocational  Guidance  Information,   Advice 

and  other  services 

"A  Contribution  to  the  League  is  a  sound  Investment" 
Check   should    b«   drawn  to 

NEW  YORK  URBAN   LEAGUE  EDgecombe  4-9600 

202-6  West  136th  Street  New  York  City 


Tour  "Best  Friend 

would    undoubtedly    welcome    an    interesting    new    book    as    a    gift. 
You  will   find  many   suggestions  in  the  pages  of  this   issue. 
We    shall    gladly    send    any    book    anywhere    in    the    United    States, 
at  the  publisher's  price. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

112   East   19th    Street  New    York,   N.    Y. 


FIGHT  FASCISM 
BY  HELPING 
ITS  ENEMIES 


International    Relief 
A  ssociation 


The  families  of  political  refugees  from  Fascism  have  been 
war  victims  for  six  years.  They  are  in  a  strange  country, 
their  husbands  and  sons  have  been  interned  in  French  con- 
centration camps  and  the  women  are  not  permitted  to  work. 
Their  need  is  desperate. 

None  of  the  people  the  IRA  helps  receive  aid  from  any  other 
organization.  They  are  not  merely  refugees,  they  are  brave 
anti-Fascists  who  have  fought  for  freedom  and  would  sooner 
die  than  make  non-aggression  pacts  with  Fascism. 

LET  US  NOT  ABANDON  THEM! 


CHARLES  A.  BEARD 
Honorary    Chairman 

STERLING  D.SPERO 
Viee-Chairman 

FREDA   KIRCHWEY 
Treasurer 

SHEBA    STRUNSKY 

Executive    Secretary 


FREDA  KIRCHWEY,    Treasurer 
INTERNATIONAL  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION 
20   Vesey   Street,    New  York  City 

I  hereby  contribute  $ to  help  anti- 
fascist   refugee    women    and    children. 

Name    

Address 
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MAKING   FRIENDS  WITH   LATIN  AMERICA 


"What  are  we  doing  about  it?  .  .  .  Pen  American- 
ism is  a  venture  in  education.  We  should:  first,  educate 
ourselves  about  the  Latin  Americans;  second,  educate 
the  Latin  Americans  about  the  United  States;  and 
third,  we  should  join  Latin  America  in  similar  ven- 
tures. .  .  .  So,  we  head  South.  Clumsy  or  skillful, 
we  cling  to  the  notion  that  the  Western  Hemisphere 
is  marked  for  democratic  practice.  If  we  are  late  in 
starting,  we  are  started  South  at  last." — Hubert 
Herring  in  Harper's,  September. 


Today,  thousands  plan  to  see  the  other  Americas  while  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  at  war.  Some  will  go  as  vacationers,  content  to  see  the  cities,  villages,  and 
archeological  monuments.  Others,  not  satisfied  with  the  tourist's  tastes,  wish 
to  learn  something  of  the  social,  economic  and  cultural  life  of  these  lands. 
It  is  to  these  last  that  the  Committee  addresses  its  program: 


Announcing  the  Committee's  Plans  for  1940: 

I.  THE  MID-WINTER  INSTITUTE  IN  MEXICO— FEBRUARY 

Eighteen  days  in  Mexico  (February  7-24)  will  be  spent  in  Mexico — six  in  the  capital,  twelve  in  a  thousand  miles  of 
motoring  to  Puebla,  Orizaba,  Fortin,  Cuernavaca,  Taxco,  Toluca,  Morelia,  Patzcuaro.  There  will  be  fiesta  and 
market  days  in  out-of-the-way  villages.  There  will  be  informal  round-table  conferences  and  lectures  in  the  fields  of 
education,  international  relations,  the  arts,  economics.  Hubert  Herring  will  give  a  series  of  ten  lectures  on  "The 
Genius  of  Modern  Mexico."  The  purpose  will  be  to  afford  a  sympathetic  but  critical  introduction  to  Mexico. 

II.  THE  FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL  SEMINAR  IN  MEXICO— JULY 

Tills  Seminar  has  a  unique  place  in  international  education,  and  each  year  attracts  educators,  writers,  business  men  and 
women  who  wish  an  adequate  introduction  to  the  basic  economic  and  social  factors  of  Mexico.  The  Seminar  is  di- 
rected by  Hubert  Herring,  and  the  faculty  includes  twenty  Mexican  and  American  leaders. 

III.  THE  SECOND  SOUTH  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE— JULY  AND  AUGUST 

This  institute  will  be  held  in  Argentina  and  Chile — the  war  permitting.  It  will  serve  to  bring  a  small  group  of  rep- 
resentative Americans  into  sympathetic  contact  with  leaders  in  these  republics.  Definite  announcement  will  be  made 
in  the  Spring.  In  the  meantime,  inquiries  are  invited. 

The  invitation  is  open  to  those  whose  interests  and  experience  qualify 
them  for  membership.     For  further  information  clip  the  attached  blank. 


THE  COMMITTEE 

Hubert  Herring,  Director 

John  Dewey,  Honorary  Chairman 

Stuart  Chase,  Chairman 

Florence  E.  Allen,  Henry  Goddard  Leach 

and  Edward  Alsworth  Ross,  Vice  Chairmen 
Walter  Frank,  Treasurer 


To  Hubert  Herring,  156  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City 
I  am  interested  in — 


February   Institute  in  Mexico 

July  Seminar  in  Mexico 

Summer  Institute  in  Argentina  and  Chile 

Future  plans  for  Latin  America 


Name    . 
Address 


